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THE  LAY  OF  THE   6ERMAK  LINT-MAEEBS. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  GERMAN  LINT-XAKERS. 

Tub  the  smooth  linen,  pall  oat  the  pale  threads 
That  were  woTen  so  deftly,  so  firm,  and  fkst. 
For  an  hoar  is  ooming,  that  each  heart  dreads. 
As  we  sit  here  lonely,  bowing  oar  heads 

O'er  the  thoaght  of  the  sweet,  calm  Past  — 
The  Past  that,  when  present,  we  knew  not  other 
Than  its  earlier  brethren,  bom  of  one  mother. 
Children  of  Peace,  that  each  lived  his  day 
And  in  mild  monotony  passed  away  :  <^ 
We  knew  not  their  beaaty,  bat  now  we  know. 
As  the  last  has  fled  at  the  blast  of  the  foe. 
And  a  stem  dark  Present  over  as  broods, 
Jast  dropi^g  a  word  in  her  oharlish  moods  — 
"  Te  call  me  harsh,  bat  a  harsher  than  I 
Stands  ander  that  oload-bailt  canopy — 
A  Fatare  drawing  terribly  nigh. 
Whom  many  mast  greet  with  a  bitter  cry! 
80  work,  aye  work  ere  worse  may  hap  "  — 
And  the  lint-heap  rises  ap  in  the  lap. 

The  lint-heap  rises  —  like  a  white  foam 
On  the  crest  of  the  deep  dark  billow. 
That  none  dare  track  down  its  awftil  gloom. 
Bat  we  know  that  it  sonders  the  yoaUi  from  his 
home. 
The  hasband*s  head  from  the  pillow. 
Ah,  fair  white  napery,  soft  bed-drapery. 
Given  by  our  mothers  when  each  was  bride. 
The  young  girVs  vbion,  the  matron*s  pride! 
Toar  slender  threads,  as  we  rend  them  apart, 
Seem  like  a  tearing  of  heart  from  heart :  — 
They  were  woven  together  in  the  web  of  oar  life. 
For  life  to  endure,*  but  the  mighty  strife 
Hath  smitten  as,  as  with  a  thunder-clap  — 
And  the  lint-heap  rises  op  in  the  lap. 

The  lint-heap  rises  —  is  it  this,  is  it  this. 
The  best  we  can  do  for  oar  men,  oar  own 

(Save  the  prayer  flang  op  firom  the  heart's 
abyss). 

For  those  who  left  as  witik  quick  warm  kiss. 
Our  young  men  strong  in  brain  and  in  bone, 

Whom  the  lumdwork  craft,  or  the  desk,  or  the 
spade 

Awaits,  to  take  op  the  task  down-laid  — 

Is  it  thU  we  store  op  for  their  ooming  again  T 

Their  ooming  T    Oh  how  T  ask  the  men  who  re- 
main 

Why  they  bind  the  white  badge  with  the  red 
cross  wrought 

Round  each  stout  arm,  when  sounds  the  alarm 

To  go  meet  their  fellows,  the  men  who  have 
fought,  — 

Helpless  now,  all  wearily  brought 

•  The  marrfage*«toek  of  linen  In  Gennanf  is  rap- 
pofled,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  require  no  replenishing 
daring  the  liibtime  of  the  ooapW. 


One  by  one  —  like  these  pale,  pale  threads  — 
To  rest  the  torn  limbs  and  the  fevered  heads 

In  a  refbge  of  hard- won  calm. 
Ah!    how  endure  when  that  "worse"  shall 

hapT  — 
Work  on :  let  the  lint-heap  rise  in  the  lap. 

For- what  is  War,  but  a  rending  asunder 
All  the  fkir  g^fts  of  the  years  gone  by  T 

The  looms  that  wrought  oomfort,  and  pleasare, 
and  wonder 

Lie  shattered  beneath  the  shock  of  its  thunder. 
The  blooming  plantations  languish  and  die. 

Pestilent  wind,  smiting  nation  from  nation, 

Uptearing  the  highways  of  civilization. 
And  plunging  us  back  in  the  rude  **  long- 

Each  time  thy  harsh  cry  bids  gentle  arts  fly» 
The  savage  triumphs,  with  scorn  in  his  eye 
For  the  race  who  Icnow  all  secrets  below 
Of  world-wide  mastery  ,^yet  can  show 
For  a  moral  wrong  no  fitter  reply 
Than  blindfold  mutual  butchery! 

Yet  while  kingly  strife  must  be  quenched  with 
Ufe, 

Honoured  be  they  who  fight  bravely  and  long. 
Maintaining  the  glory  of  Fatherland's  story 

Thro'  the  steadfast  will  and  the  sinew  <itrong. 
Honoured  the  friend,  ay  and  honoured  the  Ibe, 
Whom  Duty  in  terrible  garb  lays  low 

Where  he  came  to  scatter  death, —  but  finds 
Perchance,  in  a  sympathy  bom  of  pain, 
A  deeper  chord  in  the  world's  wide  strain 

Than  the  passion  of  patriot  minds. 

Tear  the  smooth  linen,  pull  out  the  pale  threads, 
Mete  out  the  bandage,  make  ready  the  beds; 
It  is  oome,  the  hour  we  dreaded  is  come. 
And  the  call  to  act  strikes  our  terrors  dumb. 
No  time  for  doubting,  no  leisure  for  sorrow. 
To  God  we  must  leave  the  care  of  to-morrow; 
For  the  men  who  have  lost,  the  men  who  have 

won. 
Are  brought  on  their  litters  one  by  one. 
'Tis  the  awftil  Future  we  knew  was  near 
Now  turned  to  a  Present!  —  yet  stay  that  tear; 
For  the  hand  may  bind  and  the  voice  rinj^  kind 
O'er  the  shattered  forms  as  they  slowly  wind 

Along,  on  their  luFtng  bier. 
We'U  wi^Bstle  and  strive  to  save  them  alive. 

The  men  who  for  us  would  die; 
So  work,  work  on,  lest  the  life-thread  snap  — 
Snap,  as  the  fateful  moments  fly. 
We  Know  not  to-day  what  to-morrow  shall  hap. 
And  still  most  the  lint-heap  rise  in  the  lap. 

Maomillan's  Magaslne. 
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From  The  Edlnbnrgh  BeTiew. 
THE  BALTIC  PROVIKCES  OF  RUSSIA.* 

Until  recently  the  RussUn  Baltic  Frov- 
iocet  have  been  chiefly  known  to  the  British 
public  as  a  Taat  granary  of  com,  ^d  a 
•toreboose  of  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  and  tal- 
low. Latterly,  however,  news  has  reached 
OS  from  that  quarter  of  a  fierce  struggle, 
carried  on  by  the  German  inhabitants 
against  their  Russian  masters,  who  are  try- 
ing to  suppress  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
German  language,  customs,  and  laws  of 
thaie  proTinces,  and  to  supplant  them  by 
the  laith  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  more  especially  by  the 
pi>f«>*»r  Tillage- tenure  of  land  which  pre- 
Tails  in  Russia.  This  struggle  represents  a 
phase  of  the  larger  conflict  now  going  on  in 
that  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land, 
which  separates  the  Germanic  and  the  Rus- 
sian world,  and  stretches  under  the  same 
longitude  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Transyl- 
Tanian  Alps.  This  battle-field  of  hostile 
races  consists  of  three  distinct  territories : 
one  Swedish  in  Finland;  another  German 
ID  Corland,  Livland,  Esthland ;  and  a  third 
Polish  in  Lithuania.  The  three  together 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  but  being  severally  as  strange 
to  each  other  as  they  are  to  the  race  which 
has  incorporated  them  in  its  dominion. 
E^ch  of  these  territories  has  a  mother-coun- 
try at  its  back,  on  which  it  leans  for  sop- 
port,  but  the  relations  between  the  outposts 
and  the  main  army  are  not  alike  in  the 
three.  While  the  intercoorse  between  Fin- 
land and  Scandinavia  is  carried  on  with 
energy,  and  Sweden  still  cherishes  the  hope 
of  regaining  her  former  province ;  while 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  wrestle  united  against 
the  common  foe ;  the  Baltic  Provinces  stand 
nearly  isolated  in  this  strife,  defending  the 
bolwark  of  their  ancient  civilization  against 
the   eTer-rising  tide  of  Panslavism.     Ger- 

•  1.  Die  baitiadim  I^rovinxen  Ruuia$uU  von  Dr. 
J.EcKAKxyr.    2teAiilL    Lefpslg:  1809. 

S.  0t9tkiektabUder  au§  der  tuiherUehm  Kkreke 
Urimnda  von  V.  UAmLiss.    Leipilff :  UA. 

1  Der  defUsek-russiseke  CifufUki  an  der  Otitee 
TOO  W.  ▼.  Bock.    186B. 

4.  Der  ruMiscMHUHsehe  Kuttenstrick  in  der 
Ge9«m««rf  Ton  Jdri  Saxariv.    Fn«:  1868. 

ft.  Lirlanditeke  Antwort  an  Herm  Jwri  Samarin 
von  I*rof  ScBiaRUi.    8te  Aafl.    Leipsif :  1808. 

«.  Modem  HntHa.    Bj  Dr.  Juuus  Eckabdt. 


many  until  lately  cared  little  for  the  fate^of 
this  forlorn  and  distant  colony,  and  it  is 
only  the  hardships  of  the  last  few  years 
which  have  re-awakened  the  sympathies  of 
the  mother-country.  Considering  the  Ger- 
man enthusiasm  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  Schleswig  Uolstein  quarrel,  it  is  remark- 
able how  slow  the  Crermans  have  been  to 
show  their  sympathy  with  their  kinsmen  liv- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  and  ex- 
posed to  pressure  infinitely  more  severe  than 
any  the  Danes  could  inflict.  The  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  show, 
however,  that  the  question  has  now  been 
taken  up  with  some  vigour,  and  Dr. 
Eckardt^s  excellent  volume  in  English  con- 
tains an  able  summary  of  it. 

The  Baltic  provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, Curland,  Livland,  and  Esthland  (more 
commonly  called  by  us  Livonia  and  Esth- 
onia),  were  colonized  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  by  German  merchants, 
knights,  and  priests,  whose  number  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  were  Compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge these  Saxons  *  as  lords  of  the 
country,  and  to  accept  from  them  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Gradually  there  arose  a  fed- 
erative State,  designated  by  the  collective 
name  of  Livland  (Livonia),  which  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor  as  its  liege  lord, 
and  to  the  Pope  as  its  spiritual  head.  Five 
bishoprics,  Riga,  Dorpat,  Oesel,  Curland, 
and  Lemgallen,  shared  the  dominion  of  the 
land  with  the  knightly  Order  of  the  Sword 
and  the  Teutonic  Order,  whilst  the  cities, 
especially  Riga,  Reval,  and  Dorpat,  main- 
tained an  independent  position  as  members 
of  the  Hanseatic  League.  Between  these 
members  of  the  confederalion  continual 
contests  went  on,  in  which  they  expended 
their  best  strength.  The  Bishops^aged 
war  with  the  Orders ;  the  cities  witlvanights 
and  bishops;  and  even  while  Russians, 
Swedes,  and  Poles  threatened  to  invade  the 
land,  the  rival  powers  of  the  country  could 
not  heal  their  differences  or  cease  their 
quarrels.  In  the  sixteenth  century  two 
events  happened  which  caused  the  inevit- 
able overthrow  of  this  complicated  structure 
—  the  Reformation  and  the  Russian  inva- 
sion.   When  the  Lutheran  doctrine  rapidly 

•  The  Etthnlo  laofnutge  designates  by  the  Mune 
word,  Saxa,  master  and  German. 
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spread  from  Germ&ny  over  the  B&ltic  proT- 
inces,  the  continuance  of  this  feudal  eccle- 
siastic form  of  goTemment  became  impossi- 
ble. At  the  same  time  an  invasion  of  the 
country  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  gave  an  out- 
ward shock  of  equal  force  to  the  old  order 
of  things.  The  devastation  which  the  un- 
fortunate provinces  suffered  by  the  inroad 
of  those  Tartar  hordes  surpassed  the  mis- 
eries which  the  Thirty  Years  War  brought 
on  Germany ;  it  could  only  be  compared  to 
those  Mongol  inundations  which,  under 
Zengis  Khan,  changed  the  flourishing  lands 
of  Central  Asia  into  a  desert,  and  scattered 
the  ruins  of  once  prosperous  cities  over  a 
wilderness.  Down  to  this  present  day  the 
numbers  of  the  population  of  Livland  have 
not  again  reached  the  height  at  which  they 
stood  previous  to  Ivan^s  invasion,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  a 
fourth  part  of  the  cities  which  once  enriched 
and  adorned  the  provinces  were  lefl  in  ex- 
istence. At  the  same  time,  the  forces  of 
Sweden  and  Poland  threatened  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Russian  invasion ;  and  as  no 
help  could  be  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
and  Diet  of  Germany,  the  only  question  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  confederation  was, 
to  which  of  the  aggressors  they  should  sub- 
mit. Esthland,  the  most  northern  territory, 
surrendered  to  the  King  of  Sweden ;  Cur- 
land,  the  most  southern  part,  became  a  Po- 
lish vassal-dukedom,  whose  wise  Prince, 
Gotthard  Kettler,  formerly  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  was  able  to  protect 
bis  subjects  from  Polish  encroachments,  and 
to  maintain  with  rare  skill  a  comparative 
independence ;  the  country  remained  hi  this 
condition  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
and  enjoyed  during  this  time,  at  least,  a 
much  happier  lot  than  its  sister  provinces. 
Livland,  by  a  solemn  treaty  —  the  famous 
Privilegium  SigiamuncU,  which  was  to  guar- 
antee for  all  time  her  Lutheran  faith,  the 
German  language,  and  internal  self-govern- 
ment —  acknowledged  the  King  of  Poland 
as  her  master.  But  if  the  unfortunate  prov- 
ince had  hoped  to  buy  a  happier  fate  at  the 
price  of  its  independence  that  hope  was 
craelly  disappointed;  no  sooner  was  the 
treaty  of  1561  signed  than  it  was  violated 
in  nearly  every  particular.  The  Jesuits, 
who  were  then  all-powerful  at  the  Court  of 
Poland,  introduced  the   Catholic  religion. 


established  Catholic  bishoprics,  and  degrad- 
ed the  privileged  Protestant  faith  into  a 
tolerated  sect;  rights  and  customs  were 
trampled  to  the  earth  by  hostile  generals 
and  Polish  officials.  For  thirty  years  Liv- 
land had  to  endure  the  lawless  and  unjust 
rule  of  Poland ;  and  that  period  was  marked 
by  universal  ruin  and  decay ;  trade  and  in- 
dustry were  nearly  destroyed;  the  high- 
ways which  had  formerly  distinguished  the 
country  were  broken  up  and  infested  by 
robbers ;  the  peasants  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  degradation  of  serfdom ;  the  nobility 
impoverished  and  decimated  by  the  endless 
wars ;  the  churches  and  schools  were  dilapi- 
dated. At  length  the  Swedo-Polish  war  of 
succession  brought  about  a  more  endurable 
state  of  things  by  uniting  Livland  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  whose  supremacy  Esthland 
had  already  acknowledged  thirty  years 
before.  Under  the  humane  sceptre  of 
these  Protestant  Kings,  who  carefully  re- 
spected the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
new  subjects,  Livland  was  restored  to  the 
influence  of  order  and  civilization.  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphos  re-established  the  Protestant 
churches  and  schools,  inaugurated  a  uni- 
versity at  Dorpat,  remodelled  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  took  effective 
measures  for  limiting  the  serfdom  of  the 
peasants,  and  settling  the  amount  of  their 
forced  labour  at  a  fixed  proportion  to  the 
land  they  occupied. 

Unfortunately  the  reign  of  that  great 
and  good  Prince  scarcely  lasted  long 
enough  to  allow  the  country  to  recover 
from  the  state  of  utter  misery  to  which  the 
Polish  rule  had  reduced  it.  Charles  XI.,  in 
his  financial  straits,  ventured  upon  a  meas- 
ure which,  under  the  pretext  of  overhauling 
the  defective  titles  of  the  nobles,  con- 
fiscated nearly  five-sixths  of  all  the  Livo- 
nian  estates  to  the  Swedish  exchequer. 
The  resistance  of  the  Livonian  nobility 
against  this  arbitrary  proceeding  was  des- 
perate, and  when  oppressed  beyond  endur- 
ance, its  chief,  Reinhold  Patkul,  fled  to 
Peter  the  Great,  and  directed  ^e  Csar^a 
attention  to  the  importance  which  an  exten- 
sion of  his  boundaries  to  the  Baltic  would 
have  for  his  new  empire.  Again  Livland 
became  the  battle-field  of  two  hostile  na- 
tions in  the  great  Northern  war,  until  at 
last,    by  the  Peace    of  Nystadt  (1710), 
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Sweden  yielded  this  proTince  and  Esthland 
to  its  more  powerful  neighbour;  but  by 
that  same  treaty  Peter  renewed  for  himself 
and  his  successors  the  engagement  which 
he  had  taken  some  years  before  by  a  for- 
mal capitulation  with  the  Baltic  Estates,  to 
acknowledge  and  respect  in  these  provinces 
the  ascendency  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of 
German  law  and  language,  and  of  the  he- 
reditary institutions  of  the  land. 

In  spite  of  the  goodwill  which  the  Oaar 
manifested  towards  his  new  German  sub- 
jects, mistakes  and  misunderstandings  oc- 
curred from  ignorance  of  the  customs  and 
institutions,  which  the  provinces  prized  as 
the  dearly-bought  result  of  their  long  his- 
tory and  of  their  ancient  civilisation ;  and 
more  than  one  generation  passed  away  be- 
fore the  Russian  Government  had  learnt  to 
understand  the  claims  and  wishes  of  its 
Baltic  coast  lands.    The  Swedish  interfer- 
ence with  the  existing  tenure  of  land  was 
immediately  cancelled  by  Peter,  and  the 
nobility  were  again  acknowledged  as  pro- 
prietors; but    the  war   had   reduced   the 
country  to  utter  destitution,  from  which  it 
slowly  emerged  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Catherine  II.  endeav- 
oured to  evade  the  engagements  which  her 
ancestors  had  taken  by  the  Peace  of  Ny- 
stadt,  and  to  supplant  the  old  constitution 
by  an  autocratic  bureaucracy ;  but  her  son 
Paul  restored  the  rights  of  the  provinces 
under  that  treaty.    When,  afler  the  final 
division  of  Poland,  the  maintenance  of  the 
quasi-independent  position  of  Curland  had 
become  impossible,  this  dukedom,  after  a 
separation  of  231  years,  was  once  more 
reunited  to  the  other  two  provinces,  and 
thus  the  old  Baltic  Confederation,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  restoration  of  the  University 
of  Dorpat,  was  again  re-established  under 
the  seeptre  of  Alexander  I.,  with  whose 
reign  a   new  and  hopeful  epooh  for  the 
Baltic  provinces  began.    Their  history  from 
1796  to  1845  is  not  marked  by  any  striking 
event ;  but  during  that  long  epoch  of  peace 
the  country  rose  gradually  to  a  well-being 
unknown  since  the  middle  ages;  serfdom 
•was  abolished;  the  cities  flourished  again 
with   all   the    activity  of  commerce;  the 
dergyf  roused  by  the  influence  of  evan- 
gelical  enthusiasm  and   subsequently  of 
rationalism,  took  up  th^  cause  of  popular 


education;  the  higher  classes  participated 
eagerly  in  the  literary  movement  of  Ger- 
many ;  the  university  rose  to  importance ; 
a  provincial  press  sprang  up,  and  the  lib- 
eral ideas  of  the  age  struck  root  abundantly 
in  so  favourable  a  soil.  Yet  nowhere  in 
his  vast  dominions  could  the  Czar  boast  of 
more  faithful  subjects,  so  long  as  the  Rus- 
sian Government  respected  the  acknowl- 
edged rights  of  the  provinces.  Their 
nobility  furnished  the  Russian  army  and 
diplomacy  with  the  ablest  of  their  generals 
and  ambassadors.  The  names  of  the 
Lievens,  Rosens,  Pahlens,  Brunnows,  KHid- 
ners,  Budbergs,  Stackelbergs,  are  insepar- 
able from  modem  Russian  history.  These 
excellent  relations  between  the  Government 
and  the  people,  this  peaceful  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  have  un- 
fortunately been  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
Panslavist  propaganda,  which  towards  the 
close  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas^s  reign  began 
to  attack  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Finland  and  Poland. 
But  before  we  enter  upon  the  contest 
which  the  present  generation  has  to  sustain 
for  their  national  civilisation,  we  must  try 
to  give  a  sketch  of  the  country  itself.  Its 
external  appearance  has  not  much  changed 
since  the  graphic  description  Lady  Eastlake 
gave  us  of  it  in  her  charmiog  '*  Letters  from 
the  Baltic,^^  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many 
years  ago. 

Curland,  Li  viand,  and  Esthland  form,  with 
the  islands  belonging  to  them,  a  flat  terri- 
tory of  about  7,000  English  square  miles, 
broken  up  by  no  mountain  range,  but  in- 
tersected by  numerous  little  rivers  and  two 
large  ones,  the  Duna  and  the  Windau. 
The  climate  is  in  the  south  that  of  North 
Grermany,  in  the  north  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  Russia,  but  tempered  by 
the  vast  extent  of  the  forests  and  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  The  popula- 
tion, amounting  to  about  1,850,000,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts  —  the  Germans  and 
two  primeval  races,  of  which  the  Esths  are 
a  Finnish  tribe,  the  Letts  a  Lithuanian  race, 
whose  language  has  more  affinity  with  Sans- 
crit than  any  other  spoken  in  Europe. 
These  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  in  former  times  undoubtedly  heavily 
oppressed  by  their  German  masters,  but  the 
ooqunon  sufferings  which  both  endured  us- 
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der  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the  voluntary  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasants,  which  the  nobles 
began  even  before  serfdom  was  extinguished 
in  Germany  did  much  to  blend  the  various 
strata  of  the  population  into  one  people. 
Everything  that  does  not  belong  to  the  peas- 
ant class  IS  German  in  its  character.  The 
Ceasants,  indeed,  still  retain  their  language, 
ut  the  Baltic  provinces  present  a  striking 
example  of  the  truth  that  language  is  onlv 
one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  national- 
ity. In  everything  but  language  the  Letts 
and  Esths  are  Germans ;  they  are  as  thorough 
Lutherans  as  their  former  masters;  they 
know  none  but  German  ideas  of  law ;  they 
regard  the  introduction  of  the  German  forms 
of  culture  and  improvement  as  the  only 
track  which  leads  to  a  higher  position  on  the 
social  scale.  The  well-to-do  Lettish  farmer 
still  speaks  the  provincial  language  of  his 
ancestors,  but  he  sends  his  son  to  the  Ger- 
man university  of  Dorpat ;  the  former  serfs 
daughter  passes  as  a  German  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  noble  lady;  the  clever  lad  who 
has  been  taught  by  his  clergyman,  and  makes 
his  way  in  business  as  apprentice  or  clerk, 
is  essentially  Grerman.  The  social  gulf 
which  formerly  separated  masters  and  ser- 
vants is  thus  filled  up  day  by  day,  and  the 
common  interest  of  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  RussiBcation  of  the  country  effectually 
unites  both  races.  Undoubtedly  the  Lettish 
and  Esthish  population  are  still  numerically 
in  the  majority,  but  that  majority  is  fast 
dwindling  away,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state 
what  is  the  exact  proportion  of  the  pure 
German  population  and  of  the  aboriginals. 
Of  these  provinces,  Curland,  the  south- 
ernmost, is  also  the  most  fertile  and  wealthy, 
for  it  has  suffered  less  from  wars  and  civil 
disturbances  than  the  adjacent  districts. 
The  traveller  proceeds  from  the  Prussian 
frontier  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  DCina, 
through  carefully  cultivated  plains;  corn- 
fields alternate  with  rich  meadows  stocked 
with  cattle  and  sheep,  well-kept  roads  con- 
nect the  manorial  seats  and  little  market- 
towns;  the  ehurches',  parsonages,  and 
schools  look  comfortable;  the  inns  are 
clean,  the  people  courteous  and  contented, 
and  everytning  seems  to  breathe  prosperity. 
There  are  no  villages ;  the  land  is  held  in 
large  separate  farms  which  are  oflen  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  The  nobility  is  a 
real  aristocracy,  generally  rich,  proud  of  their 
ancient  descent ;  but  not  so  narrowminded 
and  pretentious  as  many  of  their  Grerman 
cousins.  The  Curland  nobleman  is  an  en- 
thusiastic sportsman,  vet  he  highly  prizes 
intellectual  culture,  and  has  always  bestowed 
particular  care  on  the  education  of  the  peo- 
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le.  The  gentry  have  supported  for  the 
ast  twenty-seven  years  a  training  or  normal 
school  for  teachers,  and  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  lad  of  fourteen  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic 
and  geography,  besides  reading,  writing, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of*  his  Lutheran 
catechism.  The  misfortune  of  the  country 
is  the  want  of  an  independent  middle  class ; 
there  are  but  two  cities  of  some  importance, 
Mitau,  the  seat  of  the  governor,  and  Libau. 
In  the  small  market-towns  the  Jews  pre- 
dominate, but  the  whole  political  power  and 
influence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry :  their 
delegates  alone  form  the  diet,  and  elect  the 
judges  and  country  magistrates.  A  state 
of  things  utterly  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Russia,  and  not  common  in  Germany,  where 
bureaucratic  administration  by  the  petty 
servants  of  the  State  has  for  the  most  part 
swept  away  the  very  springs  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

When  the  DOna  is  passed,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  Curlan'd  and  Livland, 
the  scene  changes ;  endless  dark  pine  forests 
remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  going  north- 
ward ;  the  farms  are  more  thinly  scattered 
and  look  less  prosperous ;  the  thatched  roof 
is  becoming  general ;  wheat,  which  was  pre- 
dominant in  Curland,  yields  the  place  to  rve 
and  barley,  and  north  of  Riga  begin  the 
flax-fields,  which  form  the  peculiar  wealth 
of  the  country.  A  general  survey  shows  at 
once  that  the  soil  is  less  productive,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  have  suffered  more  than 
their  southern  neighbours  by  frequent  change 
<lf  rule,  and  by  wars  and  confiscations.  The 
nobility  are  much  poorer,  and  the  youn^r 
sons  nearly  all  go  into  the  military  or  civil 
service  of  the  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  here  a  powerful  middle  class, 
which  from  the  middle  ages  until  now  has 
ever  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  prin- 
cipal and  more  independent  cities.  R|jS>L* 
the  ancient,  and  the  proud,  with  its  103,w0 
inhabitants,  is  the  centre  of  Baltic  commerce 
and  the  seat  of  the  governor-general,  who 
still  inhabits  the  old  castle  founded  by  the 
grandmasters  of  the  Order.  This  city  re- 
tains completely  the  character  of  an  old 
German  town,  with  those  narrow  angular 
streets  of  gabled  houses,  granaries,  and  brick 
churches  which  we  meet  with  in  Lubeck, 
Wismar,  or  Dantzic;  whilst  in  the  more 
modem  suburbs,  the  dwelling  houses  of  the 
wealthier  merchants  have  sprone  up,  who 
carry  on  a  lively  commerce  in  the  timber, 
flax,  hemp,  tallow,  linseed  and  com,  which 
come  in  never-ending  masses  down  the 
DCina  on  huge  rafts  from  the  interior.  Riga 
I  is  the  only  town  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
i  which  contains  a  considerable  Russian  pop- 
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oUlioa,  raostlr  belonging  to  the  poorest 
cUatet,  and  all  being  sectaries  of  the  old 
fkitk,  who,  persecQted  in  the  Empire  by  the 
Orthodox  Charch,  took  shelter  under  the 
protection  of  the  Protestant  authorities. 
The  constitution  of  the  city,  moulded  upon 
chat  of  Hamburg,  is  to  this  day  strictly  aris- 
tocratic, all  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  estates.  The  town  possesses  an  ele- 
gant theatre,  a  splendid  exchange,  guiid- 
halli,  mansion-house,  a  polytechnic  school, 
a  naTigation  school,  ana  a  particularly  fine 
harbour,  which  by  a  huge  mole  is  protected 
against  the  quicksands  that  threatened  to 
cboke  up  the  Duna.  In  recent  times  Riga 
has  become  the  centre  of  the  struggle  against 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Russian  Govem- 
aent  for  the  Bus$ifieatian  of  the  provinces, 
the  "Bigaer  Zeitung^and  the  **Baltische 
Monatischrift  ^  being  the  principal  organs 
of  the  provinciAl  press,  wnich  aefend  the 
German  ciTilisation  of  the  inhabitants. 

TraTelling  northward,  we  reach  the 
UiiiTersity  of  Dorpat,  the  intellectual  and 
acieatific  centre  of  the  three  Baltic  prov- 
ioees.  Founded  by  GustaTus  Adolphus, 
b«t  soon  afterwards  destroyed,  its  re-estab- 
liahnent  was  stipulated  in  the  capitulation 
of  1710 ;  but  the  country  had  been  so  im- 
poveriahed  br  constant  wars  that  it  was 
naable  to  collect  the  resources  which  such 
aa  inatitution  required.  During  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  century  those  who  sought 
aa  MauSemical  education  were  obliged  to  so 
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to  Germany.  The  greater  number 
pbyaicians,  cler^,  and  lawyers  in  the  prov- 
moea  were  immi^nts,  and  it  may  be  be- 
lieTed  that  those  individuals  did  not  always 
belong  to  the  iliU  of  their  respective  pro- 
feaaioDS.  The  want  of  a  native  seat  of 
lemming  was  therefore  sorelv  felt,  and  when 
in  180J,  the  liberality  of  ATexander  I.  at 
length  filled  up  the  gap,  the  young  estab- 
liahment  speedily  rose  to  prosperity ;  hence- 
forth it  became  necessary  to  everybodpr 
who  aimed  at  a  position  in  political  or  judi- 
cial life,  in  the  clerical  or  m  the  scientific 
world,  to  have  studied  at  Dorpat.  Scat- 
tered throu^ont  the  Russian  £mpire  there 
are  physicians,  chemists,  and  clergymen 
who  nave  received  their  scientific  training 
in  the  Baltic  uonrersitv :  a  Dorpat  diploma 
U  the  best  recommendation  for  a  physician 
who  aettles  in  a  Russian  town,  be  it  on  the 
Volga  or  on  the  Amoor.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dcaUy  indeed,  remain  at  home.  The  uni- 
versity haa  become  a  national  bond  for 
vniting  all  dasaea  of  the  community;  the 
aooa  of  noble  hooaea  min|rle  freely  there 
with  thoae  of  the  Riea  citizens  and  semi- 
German  peaaania,  and  contract  friendships 
which  often  Uat  through  life. 


Passing  from  Dorpat  over  the  frontier  of 
Livland  to  Esthland,  the  character  of  the 
landscape  becomes  more  and  more  northern. 
Swedish  names  betray  the  Scandinavian 
rule,  to  which  the  province  was  for  a  long 
time  subjected.  The  unfavourable  condi- 
tions of  the  climate,  the  poverty  of  the  soil, 
and  the  rivalry  of  St.  Petersburg  have 
checked  the  progress  of  the  principal 
towns  —  Reval  possessing  a  fine  port  on 
the  rocky  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  —  and  the  last  outpost  of  Baltic 
German  civilization,  the  ancient  but  decay- 
ing city  of  Narva,  looking  down  on  the 
Russian  fort  Ivangorod,  which  points  the 
wav  to  the  capital  of  the  Czars. 

We  have  said  that  with  the  accession  of 
Alexander  I.  a  more  happy  period  began 
for  the  Baltic  provinces;  the  country  en- 
joyed the  long-desired  peace,  the  Emperor 
respected  the  privileges  of  the  provinces, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  promote  their 
welfare.  A  decided  change  for  the  worse 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Nicolas.  Com- 
plete seclusion  from  western  civilization, 
the  prohibitive  system,  stagnation  of  intel- 
lectual life,  a  brutal  censorship,  which  laid 
its  ban  upon  almost  all  the  notable  produc- 
tions of  foreign  literature,  and  the  arbitrary 
rules  of  a  stupid  bureaucracy  gave  to  that 
period  of  Russian  history  a  sullen  despond- 
ent character,  which  was  nowhere  more 
sorely  felt  than  in  the  Baltic  provin- 
ces. 

The  system  became  the  more  intolerable, 
as  with  advancing  age  the  arrogance  and 
self-will  of  the  autocrat  rose  to  an  insuffera- 
ble height.  Praised  by  a  servile  Court  and 
foreign  admirers  as  the  shield  of  legitimacy 
and  the  great  bulwark  against  revolution, 
elated  by  his  military  and  political  success 
in  the  inglorious  contests  he  was  doomed  to 
wage  against  the  cause  of  liberty  and  pro- 
gress, the  Emperor  considered  himself  as 
the  nucleus  of  conservative  interests.  No- 
body dared  to  oppose  his  most  extravagant 
opinions,  nobody  ventured  anything  which 
looked  like  a. criticism  of  the  Government. 
Dr.  Eckardt  relates  that  the  censor  of  the 
*'  Northern  Bee*^  received  a  reprimand  be- 
cause a  paragraph  had  been  suffered  to  ap- 
pear in  that  journal  complaining  of  the 
cast-iron  garden-uaU  in  the  park  ofTzarsko- 
Selo ;  they  had  been  cast  after  a  design  ap- 
proved by  the  Emperor. 

The  Crimean  war  freed  Europe  and 
Russia  from  the  incubus  of  this  system. 
The  terrible  power  which  bliehted  every 
progress  was  discovered  to  be  hollow ;  the 
godlike  authority  which  seemed  to  tower 
over  all  human  frailties  suffered  a  sudden 
downfall,  and  the  sovereign  who  but  one 
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jear  before  was  considered  all-powerful, 
died  defeated  and  broken-hearted. 

After  peace  had  been  restored,  an  altered 
tone  made  itself  apparent  in  the  public  life 
of  Russia.  The  (jovemment  inaeed  hesi- 
tated before  entering  upon  larger  reforms, 
but  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  absurd 
restrictions  which  Nicolas  had  issued  sufficed 
to  rouse  the  long-slumbering  energies  of 
the  people.  It  began  to  hope  for  a  better 
future,  and  with  the  greater  liberty  of  the 
press  all  the  desires  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed for  generations  broke  forth.  When 
the  Government,  encouraged  by  the  enthu- 
siastic gratitude  of  its  subiects,  began  to 
put  its  hand  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  re- 
form, more  especially  when  the  Emperor 
declared  his  intent  of  abolishing  sertdom, 
the  excitement  became  uniyersal,  and  noth- 
ing ap{>eared  impossible. 

A  witty  Russian  remarked  at  the  Ume, 
says  Dr.  Eckardt,  that  if  Nicolas  had  for- 
bidden his  subjects  to  appear  in  the  streets, 
and  if  Alexander  had  only  revoked  this 
prohibition,  he  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately regarded  as  one  of  the  most  free- 
minded  monarchs  of  his  day.  But  the  first 
measures  of  the  Government  were  regarded 
as  the  precursors  of  greater  changes.  The 
opening  the  universities,  the  abolition  of 
high  fees  on  passports,  the  pardon  of  the 
surviving  conspirators  of  18^6,  and,  above 
all,  the  concessions  made  to  the  press, 
transported  the  nation  to  a  pitch  of  ecstasy 
which  carried  all  before  it  and  has  changed 
the  aspect  of  Russian  society.  For  Russia 
passed,  as  it  were,  at  one  bound  from  a 
servile  obedience  to  despotic  power  to  all 
tbe  license  of  democratic  agitation .  Indeed 
the  moment  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of 
Nicolas  was  removed,  the  essentially  demo- 
cratic land  tenures  of  the  Russian  village 
system  hurried  along  public  opinion  to  ex- 
tremes which  it  has  not  yet  reached  in  any 
part  of  Western  Europe. 

Some  of  the  boundary  provinces  also  re- 
ceived their  share  of  the  blessings  of  the 
new  era.  The  Emperor  restored  the  old 
Swedish  constitution  to  Finland,  and  Poland 
obtained  a  proviacial  government  under  a 
national  Minister,  tbe  Marquis  Wielopolski. 
The  Baltic  provinces  alone  seemed  to  re- 
main untouched  b^  this  universal  reform 
movement.  If  their  constitution  had  been 
previously  abolished  and  now  re-established, 
the  event  would  have  roused  them  from 
th«ir  torpor ;  bat  aeoordine  to  the  letter  it 
had  remained  in  force,  uthough  Nicolas 
had  Tiolated  St  whenever  it  suited  him. 
Those  old  institotioos  had  akme  seemed  to 
afford  any  shelter  against  the  chilling  blast 
ef  autocracy.    Tbe  word  '* reform**  had 


been  proscribed;  the  Baltic  gentry  kfwv 
that  if  they  tried  to  put  their  administratioa 
on  a  better  footing,  or  to  give  political 
rights  to  their  peasants,  the  Emperor  would 
have  at  once  made  a  clean  sweep  of  their 
powers  of  self-government.  So  tney  dung 
to  the  old  ordinances  and  privileges,  the 
loss  of  which  they  considered  as  tantamount 
to  the  calamities  of  revolution. 

It  was,  however,  a  decided  political  roif- 
take  that  the  leadine  men  of  the  country 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  tbe  appropriate 
moment  for  the  salutary  remodelling  of 
their  ancient  institutions.  If  during  tha 
first  years  of  Alexander's  reign  the  diets  of 
the  auchies  had  asked  the  Government  to 
sanction  a  reform  of  their  constitution  and 
of  the  provincial  administration,  in  oon* 
formity  with  the  principles  of  the  age,  tbe 
Emperor  would  not  have  been  able  to  refuse 
this  demand,  and  numerous  abases  which 
unquestionably  existed  might  have  been  re- 
dressed. But  tbe  Goontry  had  lost  the 
habit  of  political  action,  and  it  failed  to 
seize  upon  this  faTOurable  conjuncture» 
which  rapidly  passed  away.  Ere  long  the 
Russian  democratic  press  began  to  attack 
the  aristocratic  organization  of  the  Baltic 
communities,  the  ponderous  corporations  of 
the  cities,  and  the  knightly  assemblies  dia- 
integrated  into  the  several  estates.  HerseD« 
who  at  that  time  ruled  supreme  over  public 
opinion  in  Russia,  called  upon  the  Govein- 
ment  to  clear  out  all  this  meditsval  rubbish, 
and  lo  restore  to  the  orig^al  proprietors, 
the  peasants,  the  soil,  which  the  Germans 
had  taken  from  tnem.  Intimidated  bv  these 
attacks  and  frightened  by  the  difficulties  of 
reform,  the  Conservatives  remained  pas- 
sive; and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1862 
that,  at  the  Livonian  diet,  formal  proposi- 
tions were  introdaced  for  remodelling  the 
constitution,  for  placing  the  adaiioistration 
of  justice  on  a  better  footing,  for  abolishing 
antiquated  privileges,  and  for  establishing 
a  closer  union  between  the  three  provtnoes. 
But  the  propitious  moment  for  effecting  n 
reform,  at  once  liberal  and  jei  maintaining 
tbe  autonomy  of  the  provmces,  had  been 
allowed  to  slip  away.  The  internal  difficol- 
ties  which  had  to  be  overcome  were  great ; 
the  boundaries  between  mere  class  priT- 
ileges  and  national  privileges  were  exoeed- 
in^y  awkward  tp  determine.  Was  it  noi 
to  hie  feared  that  if  the  gentry  save  ap  the 
right  to  elect  the  judges,  the  State  would 
press  in  and  send  Russian  judges  unao- 
qnaiated  with  the  loeal  ctrcnmstances  P 
The  Lettish  peasants,  the  special  favourites 
of  the  Russian  democracy,  had  made  grnai 
progress;  serfdom  had  been  abdished 
among  them  more  than  a  generation  befora 
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tk  Beuura  wu  thoagbt  of  in  Raisia ;  bnt 
•«T«  the  lower  cImmi  lufficianii;  ulvanced 
|0  fa«  cntniited  indiicriininalely  with  tb^ 
MAvge  F  Upon  wlwt  Tooting  km  the  re~ 
Rnid  of  the  boKincfa  eorporationi 
MUbliibedF  were  ■II  the  Russian  het 

3  be  admitted  to  a  ihare 
win  tbe  provinces?  Wa^ 
H  not  Dcceaaan  lo  ineiM  upon  tbe  repeal  of 
tb*  Rwaiaa  bm  vbicli  vere  introduced 
annwl  tbe  provincial  charter,  and  entitled 
tMOrtbodoz  Ckorch  alone  to  conTort  to  ita 
OMd  tboM  wbo  did  not  beloec;  to  it  P  But 
woold  not  Mcfa  a  dMaand  be  fll  received  at 
8t.  PeUnborgP  TheM  inttaneei  may 
MrSce  lo  0ve  an  idea  of  tbe  intemat  and 
external  difflcnhiei  with  whiefa  the  Baltic 
lefomera  had  to  •trasgle.  Bat  before  tber 
hsd  COMB  to  >  concHuioti,  an  event  took 
plaee  wUeb  ehanged  the  whole  aspect  of 
tUmt  ia  tbe  Etapire.  Tbe  Pdiib  revolt, 
wkM  broke  ont  ui  Janaar;  1868.  oot  only 
froatnted  the  onlj  Mrioui  attempt  towards 
iveoaeiling  Pobnd  with  tbe  RuBiian  rale 
wMeh  bad  been  nade  aioM  1833,  but  com- 
lAetelj  aanihibted  (be  nmpatbiea  of  tbe 
ffiMJan  iiiipiiiiliiiii  fia  riilaml  IntbeGnt 
fe«n  of  the  new  era  tbe  came  of  the  op- 
in  decided  favonr 


fintu 
■  brake  oat  and  rapidly  spread 
■BMt  Utbeania;  when  tbe  dangers  of  an  in- 
terveuioD  froni  die  Wettem  powera  and  a 
feftjpi  war  became  threatening.  Rassian 
patnotiim  awoke,  and  wHh  tbe  instinct  of 
mSf-jm^t rvation ,  etaimed  before  all  things 
to  nve  tbe  Deity  of  tbe  Empire.  Hitherto 
Ae  qaeatioB  had  been,  whether  more  or 
lea*  uberal  eooeeatiotii  ought  not  to  be 
^mde  to  the  Pdei;  tbe  point  now  became, 
wfcatber  Rnmia  would  have  to  recede  be- 
fedmd  Ae  Viatok  and  to  give  np  not  only  die 
iMpevtaat  frontiar-laad  which  sha  bad  oon- 

"    *BveBt*  yean  ago,  bat  alio  the 

iocutboaiitaBproviDeeiF  Whilst 

.  -lafcimfn,  OgaiefF,  aed  otben-  Loa- 

4om  mies  paNiooatdv  took  up  tbe  eauu 
of  FtBA  iBBepetidewa.  tfae  national  pnitr, 
Iri  by  MiehaH  Satkeff,  tbe  editor  of  tfae 


■eagttowringlj 
Bcraem,  Bafcm 


was  paaC  when  BtMiU  «oabl  pby  at  liberal- 
!■>  sad  eoMiepoBiaplfm.  la  ttie  presence 
ef  a  daugei'  mthh  weaaced  (oredeceBoi- 
HB  ttt  a  OraaWacby  of  Hoaeow,  every 
ptfriet  bad  bet  ooe  duty —lumety,  to  save 

hal  aa  empty  phantom. 

**1ka  Ba«taa  Isnfae,"  wrote  Ka&off,  "  U 
a  ntftTwhteh  ka  Wb  baflt  an  labeftog^r 
ish(  a  entny  nl  s  Mr,  Ml  ^  *tdaad 


I  a  plaas  among  the  great  powsn  of  Europe;  tbe 
I  maintenanoe  of  this  State  in  the  imaS*  and  the 
hope  of  all  libend  Riuslui  pUos  tor  the  futnni. 
It  u  foolish  lo  sp«ak  of  the  future  world-wide 
swaj  of  a  PaDsbiTODia  empire,  and  at  the  Mme 
time  to  br«ak  into  ruins  that  Btate  wtaioh  is  the 
sola  peisoniGoation  of  Slaronio  ideiw.  Tbe  name 
of  citiien  will  henceforth  only  beloog  to  him 
who  aoknowledgce  this  reality,  who  de'otes  all 
hi«  ttreogth  to  it,  and  who  renounces  all  per- 
aonal  predilealioos  sad  party  lohemcs,  until  the 
bomuUTMa  of  this  Empire  are  sacured." 

The  national  party  was  not  sntisfied  with 
re-establishing  the  *Ui1um  ^uo  anii,  they 
wanted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
currence of  such  events  as  a  Polish  insurrec- 
tion. They  raised  thu  cry  "  Russia  for  the 
Russiani ; "  they  declared  that  the  hostile 
or  lukewarm  boundary  provinces  must  be 
Bussianiied ;  that  their  aristocratic  orcani' 
lation  ouabt  to  be  destroyed  and  replacied 
by  the  inSuz  of  BussLan  democracy.  Tbe 
nation,  tbey  said,  was  disgusted  with  the 
rarnisb  of  Western  cirilitation  which  bad 
been  forced  upon  it  by  German  rulers.  The 
coaotry  could  only  be  regenerated  by  re- 
luming to  those  genuine  national  institu* 
uons  which  distinguish  Russia  from  the  de- 
caying states  of  the  West.  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  had  each  in  its  tinte 
played  a  prominent  part,  bat  they  were  old 
tndhad  outlived  their  fame;  tbe  times  of 
ibe  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie  were  paat; 
die  future  belonged  to  Russia  and  to  dcmoo 
racy.  But  the  foundation-stone  of  this  fu- 
Luro  was  the  consolidation  of  the  present 
Empire;  to  cnish  the  foes  who  endangered 
ihe  national  eiistence  was  therefore  the 
first  duty.  Tbe  sympathetic  analogy  which 
appears  to  govern  the  destinies  of  tbe 
people  of  Russia  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  never  more  manifest  than 
on  this  occasion.  The  Poland  of  the  one 
was  the  Southern  States  of  tbe  other.  In 
iMth  rebellion  was  to  l>e  extinguished  with 
:in  unsparing  hand  because  it  threatened  tbe 
pride  of  national  eiistence,  and  repretent- 
id  the  decaying  influence  of  an  aristocratic 
party. 

Ezpreaied  with  tbe  energy  of  patriotic 
conviction,  aeconded  by  the  orthodox 
dergy,  theee  views  soon  obtained  consider- 
able we^ht,  and  Katkofi*  quickly  acquired 
n  PMre  powerful  sway  over  public  opinion 
U>aD  even  Hercen  bad  eaeiciseil  from  hia 
abode  in  Bayswater.  Tbe  Goverament, 
seriously  embarraaaed  by  the  wide-spread 
rebetlton  and  the  menacing  language  of 
the  Weetern  powers,  saw  immediately  what 
an  advantage  it  might  reap  from  an  alliance 
with  Ibii  moveawnt,  bj  enlisting  into  ita 
serrioe  the  keeDeit  paaaioas  «f  the  peopla. 
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It   adopted  the    new    programme    of  the 
**  Moscow     Gazette,**     and      invited    all 
patriots  to  take  part  in  the  national  work 
of  defending  the  menaced  independence  of 
the  Empire.    The  combined  forces  of  the 
Grovemment  and  of  KatkofiTs  p&riy  then 
addressed  themselves  to  the  pacification  of 
Lithuania  and  White  Russia.    These  prov- 
inces, which  now  form  the  Russian  govern- 
ments of  Kowno,  Grodno,  and  Vilna,  had 
lived  under  Russian  rule  till  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  Church.    They  were 
then  conquered  by  Poland,  and  the  upper 
classes  became  thoroughly  Polish  and  Cath- 
olic ;  while  the  peasantry,  reduced  to  strict 
serfdom,  remained  faithful  to  their  national 
and  orthodox  traditions.    In  the  uprising 
of  1862,  the  Lithuanian  nobility  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Poles ;  the  streets  of 
Vilna  and  Grodno  witnessed  the  same  rev- 
olutionary demonstrations  as  those  of  War- 
taw.      From    that    moment    the    Russian 
war-cry  became  *•  Recovery  of  the  original 
Russian  character  of  the  Lithuanian  lands ; 
re-establishment  of  the  Russian  peasants 
in  their  rights  as  legitimate  possessors  of 
the    soil,    and    disfranchisement    of  their 
oppressors,  the  Polish  nobles  who  had  re- 
kindled the  fire  of  rebellion.*' 

We  cannot  foXow  here  the  consequences 
to  which  this  policy  led ;  we  cannot  trace 
the  historv  of  that  terrible  system  by  which 
Muravieff  undertook  to  restore  the  Russian 
character  of  the  Western  provinces,  and 
how  the  same  system  was  introduced  by 
degrees  into  Poland.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  up  to  this  day  the  success  of  the  exper- 
iment of  trampling  down  by  brute  force  a 
nation  of  more  than  five  millions,  remains 
undecided.  The  Polish  revolt  is  noticed  in 
this  place,  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
question  before  us,  simply  because  the 
national  excitement  which  it  provoked  was 
soon  directed  against  the  institutions  of  the 
Baltic  provinces. 

This  may  seem  strange  at  the  first  glance, 
as  these  provinces  bad  not  shown  the  slight- 
est sympathy  for  the  Polish  rebellion,  nor 
could  they  be  expected  to  do  so,  having 
themselves  had  ample  experience  of  the. 
evils  of  Polish  rule  in  former  times,  and  the 
German  element  in  these  provinces  being 
even  more  uncongenial  than  that  of  Russia 
to  the  Polish  character.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  turn  which  Russian 
public  opinion  took  under  Katkoff  *s  guid- 
ance was  directed  to  the  annihilation  of  all 
non-Russian  institutions  in  the  Empire,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  one  compact  Russian 
peasant  State.  The  Moscow  scnool  regards 
It  as  the  task  assigned  by  Providence  to 


Russia,  to  crush  the  aristocratic  elementa 
in  Lithuania  and  Poland  aa  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  western  provinces.    In  the  name 
of  this  principle  war  was  declared  against 
the  Swedes  in  Finland  and   against   the 
Germans    in    the    Baltic  provinces.    The 
Finnish  peasants  were  to  oe  the  lords  of 
Finland;  Letts  and  Esths  the  undivided 
masters  of  Li  viand,  Esthland,  and  Curland. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  both  countries 
were  represented  as  cruelly  oppressed  by 
the  landlord  class,  and  desiring  to  be  saved 
by  the  Russian  democracy.    The  peasants 
were  promised  a  general  division  of  land. 
Ai^r  the  example  of  Lithuania,   all  the 
occupiers    were    to    be    transformed    into 
proprietors,  and  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
were  to  be  divided  among  the  tenants  and 
day-labourers.    But  this  was  not  all.    In- 
dividual property  in  the  soil  itself  was  to 
disappear,  the  equal  right  of  all  to  an  equal 
share  of  the  land,  the  communistic  svstem 
of  tenure  which    prevails    in    Russia,    is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  world-redeeming  mes- 
sage, destined  to  solve  the  social  question 
before  which  the  outworn  societies  of  West- 
ern Europe  stand  helpless  and  despairinff. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Eckardt,  in  his 
work  entitled  **  Modem  Russia,**  for  the 
most  accurate  and  authentic  account  we 
possess  of  the  land  tenures  of  Russia,  which 
we  strongly  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers.  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  by  ancient  custom,  which  has  been 
more  extensively  applied  since  the  abolition 
of  serfdom,  all  the  common  village  lands 
are  periodically  distributed  every  ten  ox 
twelve  years  between  the  families  constitofe- 
ing  the  village  community,  in  which  alone 
the  property  is  vested.  The  tenant  or 
occupier  has  no  more  than  a  limited  tem- 
porary right  in  the  land  he  tills ;  the  noble 
or  landlord  has  no  rights  over  these  common 
lands  at  all.  The  consec|u6nce  is  that  the 
tenant  has  no  interest  m  improving  the 
land  be  occupies  in  this  manner ;  and  as  the 
village  is  collectively  responsible  for  its 
dues,  the  industrious  and  wealthy  pay  for 
the  idle  and  the  indigent.  By  this  Rnssian 
rural  system  the  essential  conditions  of 
property  in  land  are  destroyed.  Neither 
lanolord  nor  tenant  is  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  since  tbe  abolition  of  mXL 
K>rced  labour,  there  has  been  a  frightful 
deterioration  of  the  husbandry  of  the 
Empire  —  the  peasants  livlnja^  on  tracts  of 
ground  without  either  the  nghts  or  dutiet 
of  property. 

But  neither  the  Finnish  nor  the  Baltic 
peasants  showed  any  desire  to  partidpate 
m  a  system  which  seemed  to  them  fatal  to 
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Ibe  interests  at  least  of  those  who  had  any- 
thing to  lose.     Tbej  had  indeed  been  serfs, 
and  had   suffered  much  in  former    times 
from  their  masters;  but  those  times  were 
gone,   and    they  were   emancipated   long 
before  the  abolition  of  serfdom  had  been 
prodaimed    in    Russia.      They    had    now 
become  peasant-farmers    and  proprietors, 
and  they  lived  on  the  very  best  terms  with 
their  former  lords.    Agricultnre  was  in  a 
prosperous    state;    the    Diets    advanced 
mooejr  for  improvements,  particularly  for 
draining  the  marshy  soil.    When  therefore 
the  Moscow  party  promised  them  a  new 
agrarian  era,  under  a  system  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  to  which  they  owed  their 
present  state  of  progress,  they  naturally 
asked  how  it  was  that  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, where  personal  property  in  the  soil 
pcevailed,   land  fetched  tnirty  times  and 
BBore  the  price  of  what  it  sold  for  in  Russia, 
where  agrarian  communism  was  practised  P 
They  knew  and  saw  that  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Kussian  provinces  whefe  the  principle 
01  eqoal  and  periodically-renewed  distribu- 
tion of  the  soil  is  established,  the  peasant 
caaaoi  raise  himself  above  the  level  of  his 
feOow-brelhrea,  that  no  advantage  accrues 
to  him  by  industry  and  intelligence.    Why 
tksn  sboold  they  adopt  a  tenure  which  seems 
issvitably  to  cast  a  blight  on  all  national 
ifricDltare  wherever  it  exists  ? 

It  b  possible  that  the  new  gospel  of  Bus- 

UB  democracy  found  a  favdurable  recep- 

tioB  among  the  Lithuanian  peasant-serfs,  to 

vbom  the  estates  of  their  former  masters 

vwe  distributed  by  Muravieff;   if  a  man 

Imi  nothing,  be  will  not  reject  a  doctrine 

vUch  places  something  witnin   his  reach. 

Bat  bv  the  same  reason  the  Lettish  and 

Fisnish  peasant  was  not  allured  by  the  bait 

offered  to  him,  and  the  Moscow  press  has 

kiiherto  vainly  endeavoured   to  convince 

\m  of  the  advantages  of  the  Russian  svs- 

tca.    Their  daily  clamour  for  an  agrarian 

lerofaition  in  the  Baltic  prorinces  has  in- 

dssd  done  great  harm  to  the  landed  interest, 

baeaase  the  incessant   assurances   of  the 

papers  that  the  Imperial  Govem- 

aboat  to  act  on  their  principles 

numerous  perturbations  in  the  exist- 

mm  conditions    of  property,  particulariy 

mr  two  unusually  oad  harvests.    But  in 

censeqoence  of  the  urgent  representations 

•f  the  Govemor-Creneral,  Count  Albedin- 

skjr.  that  the  sweeping  measures  advocated 

SKaikoff  and  his  disciples  would  throw 
the  agrarian  relations  of  the  prorinces 
■10  bottomless  confusion,  the  Government 
passive.    The  result  of  the  com- 
campaign  against  the  tenure  of  land 
the  BahicpnmDcet  hat  therefore  thus  hi 


been  to  connect  the  peasants  more  closely 
with  the  nobles  and  the  Isrger  landowners 
for  the  defence  of  their  common  interests, 
and  this  state  of  feeling  will  probably  con- 
tinue, unless  a  forcible  confiscation  takes 
place. 

The  second  attack  of  the  Muscovite 
press  was  directed  against  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  German  schoob  in  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  capitulation  of  1702, 
by  which  Livland  and  Esthland  had  become 
members  of  the  Russian  Empire,  guaran- 
teed to  them  the  ri^ht  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship, whilst  in  all  toe  other  provinces  the 
Orthodox  Church  alone  was  recognized. 
The  Russian  code,  the  Swod,  forbids  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church  to  pass  over  to 
any  other  religious  community ;  mixed  mar- 
riages are  to  be  solemnized  exclusively 
according  to  the  orthodox  rite ;  a  Lutheran 
or  Catholic  priest  who  admits  a  member  of 
the  Greek  Church  into  his  community  loses 
his  benefice.  Proselytism  is  punished  by 
banishment  to  Siberia;  the  Greek  Church 
alone  has  the  right  of  converting  to  its 
creed  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Till  1838  these  intolerant  enactments 
were  never  applied  to  Finland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces;  but  at  that  time  they 
were  introduced  in  spite  of  the  undoubted 
and  established  privileges  of  the  people, 
and  a  Greek  bishopric  was  founded  in  Riga 
for  the  express  purpose  of  conversion. 
Promises  of  every  kind  were  held  out  to 
those  who  would  pass  over  to  the  Orthodox 
Church  —  exemption  from  military  service, 
remission  of  taxes,  free  grants  of  land  in 
Southern  Russia,  free  education  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  ad- 
vantageous employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the 
poorer  classes  were  deluded  by  these  pros- 
pects, particularly  as  there  had  been  a 
famine  m  1840,  and  great  destitution  pre- 
vailed in  the  country.  Misled  by  the 
deceitful    promises    of   Russian    itinerant 

Csachers,  about  100,000  of  the  poorest 
tts  and  Esths  passed  over  to  the  **  For- 
eign Church,^  as  they  called  it,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  better  future.  These  deluded 
people  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their  apostasy ; 
none  of  the  promises  made  to  them  were 
fulfilled,  and  they  found  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  the  educational  institutions  of 
their  Lutheran  brethren.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  a  Protestant  country,  they  were 
separated  by  their  nationality  from  the  Rus- 
sian people,  whose  crude  system  of  worship 
soon  became  disgusting  to  them;  and  the 
Greek  priests  showed  a  contemptuous  indif- 
ference to  their  fiita  when  once  they  htd 
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been  enrolled  m  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  They  had  contracted  an  obliga- 
tion which  they  soon  found  it  difficult  to 
shake  ofif.  Nevertheless,  a  mighty  reaction 
soon  occurred,  the  converts  poured  in 
crowds  to  the  secular  and  religious  authori- 
ties of  the  country,  imploring  to  be  re- 
ceived back  into  the  Lutheran  Uhurch ;  but 
they  were  met  by  the  inexorable  law  that 
whoever  belonged  to  the  Orthodox  Church 
could  not  leave  it  again.  When  the  re- 
quests and  remonstrances  of  this  con- 
science-troubled multitude  met  with  a  flat 
refusal,  the  indignant  proselytes  declared 
that  nothing  at  least  should  ever  compel 
them  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Orthooox 
xitual.  The  Lutheran  clergy  beine  forbid- 
den under  severe  penalities  to  administer 
to  them  the  sacramental  rites,  they  throneed 
in  disguise  to  the  Lord^s  Supper.  They 
introduced  a  sort  of  civil  marrriage  amongst 
themselves,  and  baptised  their  own  chil- 
dren. The  government  resorted  in  vain  to 
means  of  persuasion  and  violence,  but  it 
was  at  last  obliged  to  let  the  matter  drop, 
and  to  check  the  misplaced  seal  for  con- 
version which  had  produced  such  deplora- 
ble results.  The  law  against  mixed  marri- 
ages remained  in  foroe,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  representations  of  the  Rus- 
sian governors,  children  were  torn  forcibly 
from  their  parents  who  wished  to  educate 
them  as  Protestants.  At  last,  in  1864,  the 
Government  tacitly  allowed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  freedom  of  confes- 
sion with  regard  to  ohildren  born  in  mixed 
marriages.  The  Moscow  press  attacked 
this  decison  as  a  wilful  injury  done  to  the 
most  sacred  interests  of  Bussia  and  her 
Church ;  and  in  spite  of  the  complaints  of 
the  wretched  converts,  who  vainl^  implored 
permission  to  return  to  their  original  creed, 
the  Russikn  party  never  ceased  to  complain 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Grreek  Church  in 
Livland.  The  Greek  clergy  opposed  a 
passive  resistance  to  every  concession,  by 
refusing  to  perform  the  marriage  oeremony 
between  persons  of  the  Orthcmox  and  the 
Lutheran  faith;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Govemment  saaotioned  this  refusal  as 
against  the  Lutherans.  In  ld6T  the  Ortho*' 
dox  Archbishop  of  Bifk  publicly  insulted 
the  Lutheran  Church  m  a  pastoral  letter 
which  put  the  whole  country  m  commotion ; 
but  be  was  simply  traaslatcMl  to  a  bishopric 
in  Southern  Russia.  But  a  Protestant 
clergyman  waa  deposed  from  his  office  be- 
Clause  many  years  before  he  bad  censured 
the  worship  of  pictures.  In  like  manner, 
the  Lutheran  Bishop  of  livland.  Dr. 
Walter,  havipg  veotuved  to  allude  in  a  aer- 
jDon  to  the  necesiary^Mri  ntnral  Genaani- 


sation  of  the  Letts  and  Esths,  waa 
ately  deposed.  The  national  party  is  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Empire  demand  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Aaltic 
provinces  to  the  position  of  a  tolerated 
heresy,  which  it  holds  in  the  rest  of  Russia. 
They  therefore  encourage  diffi^rent  secta 
which  have  recently  appeared,  particularly 
the  Baptist  immigrants,  who,  molested  io 
Prussia,  have  come  in  considerable  numbers 
to  Curland. 

Especial  zeal  was  displayed  against  tlie 
Grerman  tendency  and  character  of  the  Bal- 
tic school-system.  Russian  schocds  were 
established,  not  only  in  Basol^  but  in  other 
towns,  where  scarcelv  any  Russian  popula- 
tion exists,  and  in  all  national  schools  iq- 
struction  in  the  Russian  language  is  ren- 
dered obligatory.  The  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
educational  department  in  the  provinoei, 
has  been  coupled  with  a  Russian  colleague, 
specially  appointed  to  watch  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Russian  language  —  i.  e.,  its 
extension,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of 
Grerman  in  the  schools.  Hie  University 
itself,  as  one  of  the  stronffeat  bulwarks  of 
German  civilisation  and  Protestantism,  ia 
of  course  an  object  of  particular  hatred  to 
the  Moscow  party.  No  pains  are  spared 
to  undermine  it,  suid  to  tramaform  it  eveotr 
ually  into  a  Russian  institution.  The  nat- 
ural consequence  of  these  principles  is  that 
the  introduction  of  Russian  language  in  the 
Courts  of  law  and  in  the  administrative  de- 
partments is  demanded  io  the  name  of 
equality  and  progress.  The  old  law  of  the 
country,  confirmed  bv  the  capitulation  of 
1702,  distinctly  established  a  purely  Gor- 
man administration.  Even  a  decree  of 
1845,  regulating  the  civil  administratioii 
of  the  Bfutic  provinces,  acknowledged  theft 
public  affiiirs  were  generally  to  be  transaet- 
ed  in  German,  except  that  m  the  parish  ves- 
tries the  prevailing  local  idiom — i.e.  the 
Esthnic  or  Lettish  language  —  was  to  }m 
adopted.  In  1850,  for  the  £rtt  time»  tlw 
Emperor  Nicolas  prescribed  that  in^  aU 
transactions  of  the  Government  authoritiei 
the  Russian  language  was  to  be  introdoeed. 
j  This  decree  remained  a  dead  letter,  becanae 
I  not  one  in  fifleen  of  the  civil  functionariet 
could  speak  or  write  Russian.  In  1867  the 
edict  or  1850  was  renewed ;  bencefonh  mify 
persons  conversant  with  the  Russian  la^ 
guage  were  to  be  appointed  aa  oflloers  of 
the  Crown.  The  Governor-General  notified 
that  for  the  future  letters  written  in  Bnsiien 
would  alone  be  received  by  the  pnhlie  au- 
thorities. This  notification  was  aent  in 
Rusaian  to  the  teaatea  of  the  oitiea »  to  the 
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locml  eoQTti  and  jasticea  of  peace,  who  in 
their  tarn  tent  back  thete  re8cri]>ts,  became 
tbey  coold  not    understand    them.    After 
aoeb  diapote  the  Government  wa^  obliged 
to  give  wajr  ao  fiu*  as  to    send  a  German 
craaslatioa  with  the  original  text.    In  St. 
Patersborg,  indeed,  men  were  not  wanting, 
able  to  discern  bow  deeply  the  forcible  in- 
tMdactioa  of  a  difficult  roreign  language 
Boat  dirtnrb  all  private  and  public  interests, 
mad  kijare  the   transaction    of  business. 
Tbev  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce 
aoch  a  sjstera  firom  want  of  a   staff  of 
•Ocials  who  ooold  speak  and  write  the  Ros- 
aiaa  language ;  andf  the^  knew  that  it  was 
•qoally  impossible   to  mtrodoce  into  the 
BftUie  provinces  the  ignorant  and  corrupt 
iisDctiooariea  of  the  interior  of  the  Empire. 
But  these  more  aooderate  men   were  few 
and  isolated,  whilst  Katkoff^s  party  num- 
bered omnaroua  adherents  at  toe  head  of 
affiura,  and  exercised  great  influence.    The 
■WMwistiances  of  the  moderates  and  the 
iadignaat  protestations  of  the  Baltic  popu- 
latkn  have  alike  been  overruled ;  and  tnus 
eee  by  one  the  intelligent  and  highly«de- 
a«ving  Baltic   statesmen   have   been   re- 
BMMPed  from  the  higher  posts  and  replaced 
by  Biisaiana  who  know  nothing  of  the  coun- 
try.   Whee  the  asagistrates  and  the  Diets 
rwBplsiiied  of  breach  of  privileges,   their 
aimsaea  were  answered  by  severe  rebukes 
tr  not  received  at  all.    The  Baltic  preas 
vis  restricted  from  any  effectual  defence 
sf the  interesta  of  the  country;  for  whilst 
Ike  piess  of  Moscow  had  unlunited  liberty 
of  attack,  the  censorship  was  maintained  in 
Riga,  Dorpet,  and  Beval.    The  provincial 
aewtpapers   oould  therefore  onlpr  answer 
1^  oppoeeats  so  fares  the  Russian  censor 
voold  allow  it,  and  whoever   resorted  to 
feieign  journals  was  declared  a  traitor,  con- 
ipirbg  with  Count  Bismarck  to  sever  the 
prsviaces    from    the     Empire.      For    the 
Eithnic  and  Lettish  prints  there  is  only  one 
emsor  in  the  three  provinces,  the  manu- 
scripts of  all  books,  papers,  prayer-books, 
4e.,  edited  in  those  languages,  must  be 
Kst  to  Riga,  to  receive  his  imprimatur. 

How  long  the  Baltic  provinces  ifill  be 
able  to  ataad  this  siege  of  the  democratic 
psrt^,  backed  by  the  autocratic  authority 
of  the  Csar,  nobody  can  tell.  They  have 
little  to  hope  for  from  foreign  intervention. 
ftwedee,  which  would  have  a  right  to  in- 
tsrfcre  aa  a  party  to  the  peace  o^'  Nystadt, 
ky  which  the  privileges  of  the  provinces 
coBeneed,  i 


[,  has  neither  the  power  nor 
to  quarrel  with  so  dangerous  a 
for  such  a  cause.    Prussia  has 
•o  right  to  interfere,  but  looks  of  course 
pain  at   this  war  of   extermination 


T  against  a  German  race ;  nevertheless  she  is 
(anxious  to  remain  on    good  terms   with 
{Russia.    It   is  however  remaritable,   that 
Peter  the  Great,  after  the  peace  of  Ny- 
stadt, claimed  a  vote  in  the  Grerman  Diet 
at  Ratisbon,  becaose  he  had  become  sov^ 
ereigp  of  a  province  which  belonged  to  the 
Empire  and  had  never  ceased  to  do  so; 
and  the  time  mar  come,  perhaps  it  is  come 
already,  when  the  Germans  will  seek  to 
resist  this  odious  persecution  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  religion,  and  the  language  of  their 
northern  brethren.    But  the  final  issue  of 
this  struggle  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
internal  policy  of  Russia.    Whilst  railways 
are  progressing,  agricnhure  is  fast  retro- 
grading in  the  Empire.    The   communist 
tenure  of  land  and  the  system  of  temporary 
distribution  of  holdings,  above  described, 
was  possible  only  as  long  as  the  peasants 
were  serfs  and  could  be  forced  to  work  in 
the  fields  by  their  masters.    But  now  being 
free  to  do  as  they  like,  they  only  work  aa 
much  as  is  necessary  to  keep  themselves 
from  starvation;  the  rest  or   their  time, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  their  masters, 
is  spent  in   the  brandy-shops.    Drunken- 
ness is  increasing  in  frightfui  proportions. 
The  peasant  moreover  knows  that  his  bank- 
ruptcy does  Bot  place  hum  in  embarraaa- 
ment,  but  the  village;  according  to  the 
communist  system,  the  community,  not  the 
individual  member  of  it,  is  responsible. 
This  is  enough  to  check  all  assiauity  and 
improvement.    The  nobility  is  nearly  ru- 
ined ;  it  has  lost  immensely  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom;  and  the  highest  wages 
will    not    induce    the    peasants    to    un- 
dertake the  regular  cultivation  of  the  lands 
of  their  former   lords.     In  short,   if  the 
picture  drawn  by  Dr.    Eckardt  and  the 
other  writers  before  us  is  correct,  Russian 
landed  society  is  in  a  state  of  moral  and 
economical    dissolution,  which    sooner  or 
later  must  produce  a  terrible  crisis. 

To  this  disordered  society,  instead  of 
trying  to  cure  the  dangerous  disease  which 
consumes  its  best  forces,  the  Moscow  party 
is  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  hetero- 
dox boundary  provinces.  Five  millions  of 
Catholic  Folea,  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
Protestant  Swedes,  Germans,  Finlanders, 
Letts,  and  Esths,  are  to  disappear,  in  order 
to  realise  the  Emperor  Nicolas'  shibbo- 
leth, one  Gk>d,  one  Csar,  one  language. 
We  doobt  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
even  though  it  be  attempted  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Russjaa 
democrats.  The  absorption  and  assimila- 
tion of  nationalities  is  one  of  the  slowest 
I  and  most  difficult  processes  in  history.    It 
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has  not  been  accomplished  io  these  islands. 
It  has  not  eyen  l>een  accomplished  in 
France.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  effected  by 
persecution  or  by  the  brute  ascendency  of 
an  inferior  over  a  superior  and  more  civi* 
lised  race.  But  the  nationalities  against 
which  the  Moscow  press  declares  war  in 
the  name  of  democratic  progress,  stand  on 
a  much  higher  leyel  than  the  Russian 
people.  Professor  Schirren,  in  his  able 
answer  to  Juri  Samarin,  who  accuses  the 
Baltic  provioces  of  conspiring  against  Rus- 
sia, says  with  perfect  justice :  — 

*'  Our  culture  is  our  oonspiraoy  :  we  have 
always  been  fidthftil  to  Uie  Emperor;  we  have 
never  shrunk  from  the  greatest  saoriAoes,  even 
when  they  were  required  of  us  in  support  of  a 
bad  system;  we  even  are  willing  to  be  Russified 
if  you  can  do  so  by  legal  means,  and  by  oon- 
▼inoing  us  of  the  superiority  of  your  intellectual 
culture;  but  we  protest  against  the  method 
which  you  adopt  As  long  as  you  have  nothing 
to  oflfer  but  an  agricultural  ^tem,  which  would 
turn  our  oount^  into  a  wUdemess,  a  Church 
which  sanctions  the  most  abject  Csssaro-papism, 
and  as  long  as  you  have  no  other  means  of  pro- 
pagandism  but  brute  force,  we  shall  maintain 
our  institutions  and  our  autonomy  to  the  very 
last  We  have  not  been  inoorporated  by  con- 
quest, but  by  a  bilateral  contract,  by  which  the 
oountiT  acknowledged  under  certain  and  well- 
defined  conditions  the  Russian  Csar  at  its  mas- 
ter, whilst  he  solemnly  promised  to  maintain 
these  conditions.  Our  ancient  privileges  were 
confirmed  by  the  Capitulation  of  1702,  which  is 

Eublished  in  the  general  collection  of  Russian 
kws,  which  has  t^en  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Emperors  cf  Russia,  and  which,  up  to  this  day, 
forms  the  only  basis  of  our  political  relation  to 
the  Russian  Crown.  You  may  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment to  violate  our  rights,  and  we  may  be 
obliged  to  submit,  but  whilst  obejring  the  as- 
cendency of  force  we  shall  never  cease  to  protest 


agidnst  it  What  you  attempt  now  has  beea 
equally  tried  by  Polish  and  Swedish  kings  — 
both  in  their  turn  the  most  powerful  rulers  in 
Eastern  Europe;  we  have  been  obliged  to  give 
way  for  the  moment,  but  our  right  proved 
stronger  than  the  power  which  had  curbed  it 
We  are  convinced  that  also  in  this  century  it 
will  be  strong  enough  to  outlive  your  aggression. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  country  which  for  seven 
hundred  years  has  lived  under  German  influ- 
ence, cannot  in  a  few  years  be  transformed  into 
Rusdans;  you  may  cripple  the  strength  of  an 
aged  tree,  you  may  out  it  down,  but  you  cannot 
transplant  it  like  a  sapling,  nor  compel  it  to 
produce  another  kind  of  fruit  by  compnlsoiy 
grafting." 

The  rage  which  Schirren^s  pamphlet  oro- 
voked  in  the  Moscow  press,  compelled 
the  Government  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
professorship  of  history  in  Dorpat,  but  his 
answer  has  never  been  refuted. 

The  respectful  petition  which  the  Diet 
of  Livland  has  lately  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,  enumerating  the  violations  of  the 
constitution  and  praying  for  its  re-estab- 
lishment, has  received  a  negative  answer. 
The  country  is  obliged  to  suffer  in  silence, 
and  bide  its  time,  but  no  pressure  will  ex- 
tort from  it  a  voluntary  abandonment  of 
its  right.  The  people  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces are  confident  that  the  experiment  of 
Russifying  by  compulsion  five  different 
nationalities  must  in  the  long  run  prove  a 
disastrous  failure  and  recoil  on  its  authors. 
They  maintain  that  their  cause  is  that  of 
Western  civilization,  against  Russian  bar- 
barism, to  which  the  theories  of  Herzen 
and  Katkoff  have  only  given  a  superficial 
varnish,  and  they  answer  to  every  new  ag- 
gression of  the  Moscow  fanatics,  **Yoa 
may  oppress  us,  but  you  will  not  subdue 
us." 


It  will  be  well  if  the  Fraaoophobia  now  rag- 
ing in  Germany  puts  a  stop  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  German  language  by  the  incorporation 
of  French  words,  'uie  Cologne  Gazette,  speak- 
ing of  the  Emperor's  proclamation  to  the  fleet, 
is  guiltr  of  thu  offence,  as  well  as  of  incivility, 
when  it  remarks  that  this  production  is  as 
colourless  and  **affeotirt"  as  though  he  had 
dnwn  it  from  the  soul  of  his  wife  Eugenie. 
Tlie  naturalization  of  French  words  in  Germany 
has  reached  an  absurd  pitch.  Such  expressions 
as  **  loh  bin  frappirt,'*  **  Er  ist  hochst  amus- 
ant,**  &c.,  are  of  oonstant  occurrence.  Many 
English  writers,  it  is  true,  use  French  words 
too  often,  but  they  onlv  empby  them  as  quota- 
tkNDS»anddo  not  smslgamate  them  into  thdr 


own  language.  This  does  no  permanent  injury 
to  the  mother  tongue,  and  Dickens's  well-knowii 
objection  to  the  use  of  any  fordgn  words  what- 
ever was  carried  rather  too  for,  but  a  German 
Dickens  would  have  sound  cause  for  complaint 


A  ouuouB  discussion  has  arisen  in  Bombay. 
Tigons  having  oome  to  Salaette  and  killed  several 
people,  the  magistrates  applied  to  increase  the 
reward,  but  the  Government  have  refossd, 
thinking  that  the  report  of  the  presenoe  of 
tigers  there  will  attract  Engliah  sportsmen  frea 
Bombay. 
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**  8IC  TRAHSir.** 

For  the  last  time  we  assemble  with  the 
■embers  of  the  fallen  Company.  A  differ- 
cat  gathering  it  was  from  the  days  when, 
blooded  to  gold,  they  gathered  to  listen  to 
flattering  tides,  yote  themselves  dividends 
•ad  bonoses,  and  cheer  their  Governor  to 
the  echo.  A  liquidator,  with  tongae  drop- 
ping gall  instead  of  honey,  looked  down  on 
Maok  and  black,  instead  of  beaming  faces. 
There  were  visages  the  last  month  or  two 
hmd  dr^wn  oat  bv  inches  like  the  india-rub- 
ber ones  that  change  as  you  press  them, 
from  smiles  to  unutterable  woe.  There 
were  jMde  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  quiver- 
ing bps,  and  slovenly  toilettes,  and  hands 
that  trembled  as  they  fumbled  with  docu- 
■enti  that  had  been  officially  circulated  — 
•He  of  them  containing  a  general  review  of 
the  aitoation,  the  other  formally  calling 
apoQ  the  contributors  to  show  cause  why 
mtj  should  refuse  to  listen  to  a  6^.  call. 
Ctmiicuert  oamer,  uUmUque  ora  tenebant. 
In  the  suspense  of  the  coming  explanation, 
Bragnant  with  his  fate,  no  man  felt  much 
disposed  to  talk  or  even  to  grumble:  the 
was  pervaded  with  the  rustle  of  papers 
a  nmrmur  that  might  have  come  from 
ioels  moaning  in  the  doll  pains  of  a  distant 
pngatory. 

On  the  elevated  platform  behind  the 
fii{aidator9,  their  solicitor,  and  a  secretary 
detailed  to  read  papers  and  minutes,  sat  a 
■elancholy  sroup  of  ex-Directors,  unfor- 
detaded  alike  from  the  sympathies 


of  one  element  and  the  other :  like  the  flying 
iah,  threatened  at  once  by  the  monsters 
vbo  gnashed  on  them  with  savage  teeth 
froa  uie  swelling  ocean  below,  and  by  the 
fi^oidators  who  hovered  over  their  heads 
wish  calls  and  outstretched  claws.    There 
VIS  Sir  Ralph,  the  mere  shadow  of  his 
fiRaer  state ;  McAlpine  grave  and  anxious ; 
sad  Roshbrook  alone,  to  outward  seeming, 
is  aacoocemed  as  ever,  twisting  the  paper 
io  hb  fingers  into  a  foolscap,  and  suggest- 
iig  tothe  nnappreciative  Schwartschild  that 
ks  sboold  move  its  adoption  by  the  meeting. 
And  there  sat  Hugh  Childersleigh,  his  ex- 
pression not  out  of  keeping  with  the  deep 
mooming  he  wore,  yet  looking  round  witn 
dear  steady  eye  that  bore  down,  in  spite 
«f  them,  the  angry  glances  it  encountered 
from  all  sides. 

Mr.  Anditt  broke  ground  with  the  accus- 
tomed phrases  of  regret,  as  obligatory  on 
■■flar  oecaaioDS  aa  Mr  Majesty^s  health  at 
a  pefaiie  dinner.  No  one  could  deplore 
sineerely  than  he  the  calamity  that 
thai  together;  —  he  had  a  confi- 


dent hope  of  netting  by  it,  from  first  to  last, 
some  dO,000{.  Yet  he  trusted  they  would 
find  elements  of  comfort  in  the  case,  to 
soften  a  blow  that  must  fall  heavily  at  best, 
and  he  should  have  been  cheered  indeed 
when  first  taken  into  their  melancholy  con- 
fidence, could  he  have  hoped  the  state  of 
things  he  had  a  certain  satisfaction  in  re- 
porting, would  have  been  half  so  favourable. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
informing  them,  that  a  member  of  their 
body  and  a  fellow-sufferer,  who,  it  ap- 
peared, laboured  under  the  additional  mis- 
fortune of  being  related  by  ties  of  blood  to 
their  absconded  Manager  (yells,  howls, 
and  groans  of  execration) ,  —  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  exerted  himself,  and  exerted 
himself  successfully,  to  recover  much  of  the 
abstracted  property.  Moreover,  independ- 
ent of  its  very  considerable  actual  value, 
that  recovery  had  enabled  him  to  form  a 
tolerably  reliable  estimate  of  their  pros- 

{>ects.  In  making  it,  he  had  been  naturally 
ed  to  examine  cursorily  into  their  prospect- 
ive assets.  Here  he  was  happy  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  pay  a  high  tribute  to  the  late 
management.  He  could  assure  the  meeting 
that  advances,  generally,  seemed  to  have 
been  made  with  excellent  judgment  and  on 
ample  security.  What  most  unfortunately 
compromised  them,  was  the  wreck  of  those 
subsidiary  companies  they  had  promoted, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  ruin  of 
the  parent  which  had  involved  its  progeny 
in  the  common  misfortune.  It  might,  in 
one  way,  add  a  poignancy  to  natural  re- 
grets ;  but  in  justice  to  their  late  Directors, 
and  in  elucidation  of  their  present  position, 
he  was  boiind  to  tell  them  that  the  collapse 
could  only  be  attributed  to  that  abnormal 
condition  of  the  commercial  atmosphere 
which  had  made  all  credit  unsubstantial  as 
vapour,  coupled  with  the  most  unfortunate 
quarter  in  which  they  had  reposed  their 
confidence  —  he  alluded  of  course,  to  their 
defaulting  Manager  (Cries  of  **  The  Gov- 
ernor too,"  **No,  no,"  **Yes.  yes," 
••  Shame,"  '*  Go  on : "  —  through  which  our 
friend  Hugh,  although  his  cheek  might  have 
flushed  and  his  brow  darkened,  sat  other- 
wise as  unmoved  as  if  his  late  worshippers 
had  still  been  vociferating  his  praises) . 

After  a  most  elaborate  condescension  on 
facts  and  figures,  Mr.  Auditt  approached 
the  engrossing  question  of  the  call.  It  had 
been  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  and  him- 
self that  a  call  was  imperative ;  that  it  was 
eminently  advisable,  moreover,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  shareholders  themselves,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  a  wholesale  sacrifice 
of  assets  which,  with  time  and  care,  might 
realise  the  full  value  they  stood  for  in  the 
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Coinpany^s  books.  He  need  bardlj  my  it 
had  been  their  earnest  desire  to  press  as 
lightly  on  the  contributories  as  practicable, 
but  mature  deliberation  had  forced  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  6/.  per  share  was  the 
lowest  figure  which  would  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion.  If  payments  were 
prompt  and  general,  he  would  yenture  to 
nazard  a  personal  opinion  —  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  he  committed  himself  to 
nothing  further  —  that  the  shareholders 
might  dismiss  from  their  minds  any  appre- 
hensions of  further  liability. 

Mr.  Auditt  resuming  his  seat  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  score  of  excited  orators  bounding 
to  their  feet.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
there  was  nothing  but  abuse,  lamentation, 
and  recrimination,  varied  by  questions 
where  the  general  ignorance  of  ousiness 
evinced  by  the  querists  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  special  innocence  of  facts  exhibited 
by  the  professional  respondents.  At  last 
Lord  Rushbrook  seized  the  ears  of  the 
meeting.  His  Lordship  reminded  them  that 
on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  them,  he  had  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  persuade  them  that  a  motion 
urged  by  a  reverend  gentleman, —  he  was 
happy  to  see  him  present, —  had  been  ill- 
advised  and  wholly  uncalled  for.  He  be* 
Iteved,  in  fact,  he  had  even  ventured  to  de- 
nounce it  as  a  gross  and  gratuitous  insult  to 
his  near  relative,  their  late  Grovemor,  who, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  was  also  with  them 
upon  this  occasion  to  speak  for  himself. 
The  motion  of  submitting  the  conduct,  and 
consequent  liability,  of  Air.  Ghildersleigh 
for  the  opinion  of  council  had  been  carri^, 
■nd  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
doubtless  to  the  shareholders,  to  learn  its 
result  from  the  reverend  gentleman,  who 
bad  been  chairman  of  the  committee  he  had 
moved  for.  If  that  opinion  were  of  the 
tenor  he  had  been  given  to  understand  it 
was,  he  was  quite  sure  no  one  would  re- 
joice more  at  the  opportunity  of  proclaim- 
ing it  than  the  reverend  gentleman  himself. 
Dr.  Silke  Beynardson^s  own  professions 
must  have  convinced  them  that,  next  to 
Mr.  Ghildersleigh  and  Mr.  Childersleigh^s 
immediate  friends,  he  had  suffered  more 
intensely  than  any  one  from  the  language 
only  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  could 
have  driven  him  to  employ,  and  that  he 
would  feel  a  pleasure  equally  intense  in 
availing  himself  of  this  public  opportuni- 
ty of  retracting  it. 

If  Dr.  Reynardson  felt  the  pleasure  his 
lordship  credited  him  with,  he  must  have 
had  his  countenance  in  better  command  than 
bis  tongue ;  certainly  none  of  the  numerous 
gentlemen  who  tamed  to  regard  him  tos- 
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pected  anvthing  of  it.  Amid  shouts  of 
Hear,  hear!"  ** Reynardson!*'  "Dr. 
Reynardson  !  *'  he  deliberately  raised  him- 
self to  his  legs.  Although  Uie  Doctor  bad 
an  impetuous  —  not  to  say  evil — temper, 
one  wnich  had  been  so  constant  a  snare  to 
him,  that  at  last  he  had  come  to  let  it  trip 
him  up  when  it  pleased  witb  the  passive 
resignation  of  a  martyr,  yet  he  was  largely 
gifted  with  intelligence  and  common  sense. 
He  was  conscious  his  philippic  on  the 
former  occasion  had  hurt  himsdf  much  more 
than  Ghildersleigh,  and,  so  far,  he  sincere^ 
re^tted  it.  Besides,  no  man  had  a  more 
religions  respect  for  dignitaries,  and  he  re- 
pented having  invited  the  thrusts  and  en- 
mity of  a  man  in  the  position  ^f  Rushbrook. 
But,  then,  he  had  seen  the  fruits  of  a  life- 
time consecrated  to  sacred  eloquence  and 
good  works,  all  swamped  in  the  Gr6dit 
f*oncier,  and  he  was  profoundly  moved 
against  those  who  had  robbed  him  of  hia 
painfully-garnered  stores.  So  it  was  irWk 
curiously  blended  feelings  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting;  a  straw  would  have 
turned  the  torrent  of  his  words  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  laboured,  moreover,  under  e 
sense  of  awkwardness,  from  which  lashing 
himself  into  a  passion  appeared  the  readieal 
means  of  extraction.  Standing  in  that  shat- 
tered temple  of  Mammon,  the  sinner  waa  in 
the  ascendant  for  the  time,  and  the  chaneet 
were  he  would  sorely  buffet  the  saint,  and 
leave  him  with  ample  matter  for  repentance* 
His  lordship  only  did  him  justice,  said  Dr. 
Reynardson,  m  giving  him  credit  for  baT^ 
ing  suffered  more  keenly  than  any  of  hia 
listeners  while  he  discharged  the  most  pain- 
ful duty  he  had  ever  been  driven  to* 
Whereupon  even  Ghildersleigh  smiled« 
while  as  for  Rushbrook,  when  he  composed 
himself  comfortably  for  the  expected  treat, 
his  face  expressed  appreciation,  amounting 
to  enjoyment.  Other  gentlemen  looked  or 
whispered  in  a  similar  sense ;  and  Dr.  Ber* 
nardson,  feeling  that  in  his  noble  nature  ke 
had  soared  high  above  the  sympathies  of 
his  audience,  came  tumbling  back  to  the 
earth,  and  cast  himself  sava^y  into  tbe 
clutches  of  the  powers  of  passion  and  e^ 
But  his  lordsnip  waa  eji^re^ouslv  in  error, 
ke  proceeded,  in  assummg  it  to  be  hia  de- 
sire or  intention  to  retract  one  word  he  bad 
uttered  then.  His  words  had  been  too  con- 
scientiously weighed  to  be  lightly  witb- 
drawn.  On  a  single  point  be  bad  erredt 
and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  it.  He 
was  a  cler^man,  and  no  lawyer,  ontraiiied 
to  split  hairs  and  catch  at  words,  to  sever 
eouity  from  justice,  and  separate  the  lawa 
or  conscience  and  morab  from  those  of  St. 
Stephen^s  and  the  atatue-book.    Itwiahii 
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desire  to  revere  the  law  and  respect  its  in- 
terpreters, and  he  bad  fondly  trusted  that 
for  flagrant  wrong  the  law  had  fitting  rem- 
edj.  That  tUasion  was  dispelled.  In  the 
iaterest  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  of 
the  desolate  hearth  and  the  shivered  roof- 
tree,  be  had  urged  that  Mr.  Childersleigh^s 
clear  moral  responsibility  —  av,  he  repeated 
it  boldlj  to  his  face,  as  lie  had  said  it  hon- 
estlr  behind  his  back  —  that  Mr.  Cbilders- 
leigb*s  moral  liability  should  be  enforced  by 
the  machinery  of  justice.  If  that  machinery 
were  not  radically  defective,  it  had  lament- 
ably broken  down.  The  counsel  they  had 
consulted  —  eminent,  he  believed,  they 
were  considered  —  had  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  late  Governor,  sheltered 
behind  a  rampart  of  technicalities,  might 
CBJoy  as  best  he  could  the  riches  he  had 
filched. 

**  May  I  ask  the  rev.  gentleman  if  he 
Cpotes  the  precise  language  of  the  opinion  P  ^ 
interposed  Rushbrook.  **  Or  if  it  is  brief, 
u  I  am  given  to  understand  it  is,  perhaps 
ke  will  forgive  me  if  I  request  him  to  read 
a. 

The  rev.  gentleman  seemed  strangely  loth 
to  gratify  this  reasonable  request,  but  the 
feeuDg  of  the  meeting  was  unmistakable. 
Tbe  <Mpinion,  signed  bv  her  Majesty^s  Soli- 
ciUMMjeneral  and  a  feamed  brother,  was 
deir  and  concise :  **  On  tbe  statement  sub- 
Bitted,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  action 
vbtever  can    lie  against    Mr.   Childers- 

**  I  have  to  apologize  sincerely  for  having 
troubled  the  rev.  gentleman,"  resumed 
Lord  Rushbrook,  blandly ;  **  his  singularly 
ctadid  rendering  of  tbe  sense  and  scope  of 
tht  document  in  question  ought  to  have 
iatii6ed  me.^ 

*'  To  return  to  where  I  broke  off  when 
iW  noble  lord  interrupted  me,"  resumed 
Br.  Bemardson  in  some  confusion,  and 
*itk  a  look  of  poison.     **  I  was  referring 
to  tke  wealth  his  honourable  relative,  the 
Cbsirman,  had  gathered  in  our  service,  I 
viJl  not  say  from  our  pockets,  although  the 
nitrai  of  commission  dv  which  he  enriched 
kmself  seems  to  me  little  better  than  legal- 
iied  j>ilfering.     I  am  satisfied  to  waive  all 
allosion  to  tbe  colourable  suspicions  engen- 
dered bv   his  close    friendship    with    our 
worthv  If  anager,  although  they  are  enter- 
tuaed.  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  by  many 
•f  the  most  intelligent  of  our  body.     I  will 
eoatcfit  myself  with  asking  whether  your 


endorses  that  of  the  lawyers, — 
whether  it  argues  unblemished  honour,  or 
isci  not  rather  imply  some  slight  degree 
•f  moral  turpitude,  when  a  man  founds  a 
Company  like  this,  courts  public  confidence 
unso  aox.       yol.  xix«       836 


to  it  by  representations  strangely  belied  by 
results,  transforms  himself  in  two  brief 
years  from  a  pauper  to  a  millionnaire,  and 
finally  slips  like  a  rat  from  the  house  be 
has  too  good  reason  to  know  is  falling. 
Gentlemen,  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot 
drag  our  Governor  to  the  bar  of  justice,  or 
invoke  the  civil  power  to  compel  him  to 
the  surrender  of  his  gains.  Yet  something 
we  can  do  —  we  can  force  liim  before  that 
tribunal  of  social  opinion,  which  holds  the 
issues  of  life  or  death  for  men  like  him. 
We  can  poison  the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth 
which  has  been  to  him  swelled  by  tbe  mites 
of  the  widow,  steeped  in  tbe  tears  of  the 
orphan ;  and  I,  for  one,  solemnly  pledge 
myself  to  uplift  my  humble  testimony  in 
my  lowly  sphere  until  trials  and  sorrows 
shall  stifle  my  feeble  accents." 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  clergyman^s 
peroration  brought  down  the  house.  There 
were  indignant  utterances  indeed,  but  they 
were  rare,  and  while  a  good  many  of  his 
auditors  sat  silent  and  doubtful,  a  great 
number  applauded  vociferously.  Some  of 
the  more  sensitive  had  dissolved  in  tears, 
and  regarded  Rushbrook,  who  was  evidently 
in  a  most  enviable  state  of  enjoyment,  as  a 
mocking  Mepbistopheles. 

Dr.  Keynardson  had  thrown  down  the 
glove,  and  Hugh  hastened  lo  take  it  up. 
The  violent  personal  attack  had  given  him 
the  opportunity  for  personal  explanation; 
be  felt  his  advantage  and  meant  to  use  it. 
The  champion  of  the  sufferers  had  bit 
hard,  yet  the  spirit  of  fair-play  was  gen- 
eral enough  to  assure  him  a  more  patient 
hearing  than  he  could  otherwise  have  hoped 
for,  and  the  mass  of  the  audience  forgot, 
for  a  moment,  the  disagreeables  of  their 
situation  in  the  interest  always  excited  by 
a  fair  stand-up  fight.  As  Hugh  rose  before 
him,  with  bead  slightly  thrown  back,  and 
kindling  eye  that  swept  the  room,  tbe  Doc- 
tor was  troubled  by  some  inward  qualms, 
and  glanced  uneasily  from  the  Governor  to 
the  reporters.  He  knew  be  had  laid  him- 
self terribly  open. 

So  far  as  bis  fears  went  of  having  vio- 
lence met  with  violence,  and  personalities 
retorted  with  personal  sarcasm,  he  might 
have  spared  them.  If  Hugh  was  tempted 
he  refrained,  although  his  reply  was  per- 
haps none  the  less  telling  for  its  studied 
moderation.  Lightly  touching  on  tbe  tone, 
he  thanked  his  assailant  with  dignity  for 
tbe  matter  of  the  remarks  which  gave  him 
an  opening  he  had  ardently  longed  for; 
which  cheered  him  with  the  hope  of  freeing 
his  mind  from  the  weight  which  had  long 
oppressed  it.  lie  had  laboured  hard  to 
deserve  their  good  opinion,  and  the  feeling 
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that  be  had  lost  it,  howeyer  inoocentl/,  had 
been,  be  owned  to  them,  very  painful. 
Ue  bad  suffered  deeply  from  the  knowledge 
that  bis  profound  sympathy  with  their 
misfortunes  was  suspected,  that  there  were 
circumstances  that  gave  some  faint  colour 
to  the  dishonouring  accusations  that  bad 
been  launched  at  him.  Of  these.  Dr.  Bey- 
nardson  bad  no  doubt  conscientiously  made 
himself  the  exponent,  and  be  repeated  he  bad 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him.  The  expres- 
sions of  dissent  elicited  by  so  many  passages 
of  Dr.  Reynardson's  speech  had  assured  him 
he  could  still  count  on  friends  among  those 
he  bad  the  pleasure  of  knowing  neither  by 
sight  nor  name ;  that  there  were  members  of 
their  body  who  still  refused  to  believe  he 
would  lightly  stain  a  stainless  name  or  belie 
the  conduct  of  a  lifetime.  In  consenting  to 
defend  himself  he  felt  something  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  pleading  guilty,  but  he  would 
pray  of  them  to  suspend,  as  a  body,  the 
judgment  some  of  them  might  have  hastily 
passed ;  to  strive  to  imagine  that  the  relation 
which  had  once  existed  between  them  was 
ret  unchanged,  to  let  him  believe  them  still 
is  friends,  while  he  addressed  them  with 
perfect  candour.  If  they  condemned  him 
when  they  had  heard  him  to  an  end,  he 
could  not  say  be  would  bow  to  their 
sentence,  but,  acquitted  by  his  conscience, 
he  would  bear  it  as  best  he  might. 

He  would  ask  them,  to  begin  with,  was 
there  a  conceivable  motive  for  his  risking 
himself  in  questionable  transactions  P  He 
had  made  a  large  fortune  by  their  Com* 
pany ;  be  was  wealthy  still ;  and,  as  he  was 
unbosoming  himself,  be  would  tell  them  he 
could  look  forward  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty to  inheriting  a  great  succession  in  a 
few  weeks^  time.  (Here  there  was  a  gen- 
eral murmur,  and  even  Hughes  friends 
looked  blank.  He  had  been  candid  with  a 
vengeance,  and  now  actually  touched  on 
the  very  point  that  bad  stirred  the  bitterest 
animosity.)  **  I  have  alluded  advisedly  to 
the  subject  of  the  money  I  have  gained  by 
you,  and  intend,  with  your  permission,  to 
return  to  it ;  in  the  meantime  let  me  defend 
the  means  by  which  I  have  made  and  kept 
it." 

Then  he  took  up  charge  afler  charge 
with  a  detail  into  which  we  shall  not  follow 
him;  but,  although  he  spoke  not  unsuc- 
cessfully to  their  reason,  their  hearts  were 
effectually  closed  to  him  by  the  wealth  he 
acknowledged  to  have  saved  from  the 
common  wreck. 

He  went  on:  **You  have  discovered, 
gentlemen,  that  the  system  of  remunera- 
tion by  commission  was  a  mistake,  and  my 
fhare  of  it  an  exorbitant  one.    Possibly ; 


yet  let  me  remind  you  that  it  was  yon  who 
ratified  the  one  and  the  other,  and  let  mo 
assure  you,  laying  my  hand  on  my  h«art, 
that  self-interest,  if  I  know  myself,  never 
influenced  me  in  any  of  the  transactions  I 
arranged  on  your  behalf.     The  highest  legal 
authorities  have  told  yon  in  the  plainest 
terms,  that  what  I  have  ealned  I  gaineil 
honestly.*'     (Murmurs  and  expressions  of 
dissent.)     **  Gentlemen,  I  claim  a  patient 
hearing  as  a  right,  and  I  am  assured  yoo 
will  not  deny  it.     They  have  decided  it  was 
gained  honestly,  and  for  myself  I  will  ven- 
ture to  add  honourably,  as  well.     In  brief, 
gentlemen,  the  sole  points  on  which  I  am 
disposed  to  reproach  myself  arise  from  my 
connection  with  our  defaulting  Manager. 
That  connection,  from  first  to  last,  was  a 
purely  business  one.     Yet,   while   I  dio- 
tinctly  repudiate  any  responsibility  for  that 
unhappy  man,  I  do  feel  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  our  connection  may  well  have  ap- 
peared closer  than  it  was ;  that  such  repu- 
tation as  I  possessed  may  have  plausibly 
been  made  to  stand  guarantee  for  his.     lat- 
terly, indeed,  I  had  to  a  certain  extent 
withdrawn   my  confidence  from   him,   and 
done  my  best  to  limit  bis  exercise  of  power ; 
but  in  that,   I  must  add,   I  was  guided 
merely  by  suspicion  which  might  well  bavo 
been  prejudice,  and  I  was  in  possession  of 
no  tangible  facts  which  would  have  justified 
me  in  oringiag  the  matter  ofiicially  before 
your  Board.     Still,   enlightened  after  the 
events  and  after  the  unfortunate  chances 
which  prolonged  my  absence,  and  although 
a  Chairman,  with  an  able  body  of  coadju- 
tors and  an  efficient  staff  of  subordinates, 
might  well  consider  a  few  days  of  relaxa- 
tion fairly  earned  by  months   of  painfully 
assiduous  application ;  still,  I  say,  enlight- 
ened after  the  event,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
reproach  myself  with  that  absence  as  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  ruin  of  a  noble  busi- 
ness.    Upon  ray  heart  and  conscience  that 
I  hold  to   be  the  head  and  front  of  mr 
offending,  and  for  that  I  stand  here  will- 
ing to  make  the  extreme  compensation  the 
law  could  have  exacted  of  me  had  I  been 
criminal  ten   times  over.     I  cannot  abso- 
lutely promise  to  spare  you  entirely  tbo 
painful  necessity  of  a  call,  for  m^  meana 
may  be  scarcely  e<jual  to  m^  wdl.    But 
what  I  can  do  I  will,  and  I  ratimate  my 
intention  of  sealing  my  unwavering  devo-    * 
tion  to  your  interests   by  an    immediate 
transfer  to  vour  liquidators  of  my  entire 
property  real  And  personal.    With  the  et* 
ception  of  family  pictures,  and  a  few  heir- 
looms I  shall  beg  permission  to  select,  I 
pledge  myself  the  cession  shall  be  absolute. 
And  now^  gentlemen,  may  I  express  a  hopo 
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tttt  we  put  on  terms  st  least  as  friendly  as 
tkeeeon  which  we  began  our  unfortunate 
aeooaiiiCaiicev  and  may  I  take  leave  of  the 
Credit  FoBcier  in  the  belief  that  I  have  con- 
vinced yoo  of  the  integrity  of  my  conduct 
aad  the  poritv  of  my  motives  P  ^' 

So  thoroaehly  was  the  meeting  stunned 

fay  the  startling  dimaz  of  the  Governor's 

speech  that,  for  a  space,  they  sat  gaping  on 

him  and  each  other  open-mouthed,  as    if 

eeesCioniDg  whether  their  ears  bad  played 

teem  false.     Then    their  feelings    vented 

Aontelvee  in    Protean    variety    of  form. 

There  was  cheering  and  waving  of  bats. 

poanding    of  feet    and  umbrella-ferules, 

weeping,  blessing,  praying,  and   swearing 

that  the  Governor  was  something  greater 

than  the  divinity  they  had  always  taken  bim 

far.    The  peroration  of  Hugh's  speech  was 

well  worth  that  of  Dr.  Reynardson.    Some 

of  the  more  suspicious  and  saturnine  shook 

their  heads ;  they  would  greatly  like  to  see 

the  deeds  executed  that  should  give  effect 

to  the  eloquent  orator's  intentions;  to  be 

psrsaaded  of  the  existence  of  the  propertv 

m  so  generously  transferred ;  and  although 

bisspMch  had  otherwise  sounded  rational 

CBO^,  they  were  much  inclined  to  share 

Lord  Hesteroombe's  doubts  as  to  bis  sanity. 

Bmhbrook  and  McAlpine  seized    him  by 

eiiker  smi  and  dinned  remonstrances  into 

^tan,  **  Too  late,  altogether  too  late,  my 

iM  feUows,*  was  the  reply ;  **  and  don't 

lorget  I  gave  you  an  opportunity  of  argu- 

iig  MS  out  of  my  intention." 

''A  wilful    man   will   have  his    way,'* 
■oooed  McAlpine,  feeling  he  might  just  as 
well  attempt  to  move  the  pillar  behind  him, 
sBd  acknowledging,  nK>reover,  that  Hush 
eis  inetrievab^  committed  by  bis  speech. 
**  Bet  yoo  most  let  your  friends  do  what 
tkevcaa  for  you  in  spite  of  yourself;  "  and 
vita  that  he  sprang  to  his  feet   and    ad- 
^nmtd  a  stirring  appeal  to   the  meeting. 
Mr.  Chiiderileigh   had   taken  a  course  of 
sbsdulely  unparalleled  generosity,  and  be^- 
gvtd  hinmelt  —  yes  beggared  himself — m 
^bedienee  to  the  dictates  of  an  over-sensi- 
tive hooonr,  and,  in  answer  to  reproaches 
nhich  his  conscience  told  him  were  utterly 
■fHt.    Were  they  to  take  a  paltry  advan- 
1^  of  hhnt  and   dutch  at  the  uttermost 
inthing  be  oflfbred  f    He  pled  earnestly  for 
the  eld  place  that  had  been  in  the  Childers- 
li^  fiwnlpr  for  centuries.    Mortgaged  as  it 
vai,  the  diShrence  would  be  little  to  them 
nmenae  to   the    owner ;  and  he 
with  a  motion  that  it,  at  least, 
be    left    him.    Hugh    would    have 
in,  hot  hie  friends  almost  angrily 
he  was  out  of  court  in  the  matter, 
ItteraBy  forcN^d  bim  to  keep  his  seat  — 


perhaps  not  sorry  at  heart  to  think  he  might 
be  spared  the  worst  of  the  sacrifice. 

But  Dr.  Silke  Reynardson  stood  before 
them  again.    With  heartfelt  satisfaction  be 
had  listened  to  the  speech  of  a  man  he  was 
proud  a^n  to  entitle  his  honourable  friend, 
and,   imitating  Mr.   Childersleigb's  frank- 
ness, ha  begged  to  retract  every  word  that, 
under  erroneous  impressions,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  utter  to  his  disparagement.    As 
they  had  seen  in  the  generous  nobility  of 
his  nature,   Mr.    Cbildersleiffb   had    been 
obviously  eager  to  disclaim  the  well-inten- 
tioned but  —  be  would  say  it  —  the  most  ill- 
advised  interference  of  his  collea^e,  Mr. 
McAlpine.    He  would  venture  to  mterpret 
Mr.  Childersleieh's  mind,  and  implore  of 
them,  in  Mr.  Cnildersleigb's  name,  not  to 
dim  the  lustre  of  a  grand  sacrifice.    Mr. 
Childersleigh  had  freely  offered  them  his 
family  place,  and  for  Mr.  Childersleigb's 
own  saxe,  be  would  entreat  of  them  as 
freely  to  accept  it.     (Cries  of  ''No,  no,** 
—  **  hear,  hear.")     He  was  sure  they  could 
not  misjudge  his  motives,  and  be  would  re- 
call to  them  the  statement  of  Mr.  McAlpine 
that  the  estate  was  so  heavily  burdened 
as  to  reduce  its  vlilue  to  a  minimum  —  a 
reason  the  noore,  he  must  remark  in  pass- 
ing, for  hesitating  to  impose  on  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleisb  the  costly  burden  of  maintaining 
it.     (Expressions  of  dissent  and  disappro- 
bation.)   But  one  other  word,  and  be  had 
done.    If  he  were  rightly  informed  of  cir- 
eumstances  only  known  to  him  by  hearsay, 
Mr.  Childersleigh  might  be  entitled  in  a 
few  weeks  to  claim  a  valuable  property 
upon  certain  conditions.     Might  he  put  it 
to  Mr.  Childersleigh  whether,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  shareholders,  he  would  not  see 
it  his  duty  to  make  good  his  claim  to  that 
property  previous  to  executing  to  them  a 
transfer    of    the    whole?      (An    emphatie 
**No"  from  Mr.  Childersleigh.)     Then  he 
would  not  press  that  delicate  poiht,  but  he 
would  conclude  with  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
McAl pine's  motion  —  **Tbat  this  meetine 
accept  with  cordial    gratitude  the  liberal 
proposals  of  their  late  Governor,  and  de- 
sire to  enter  on  their  minutes  an  expression 
of  their  profound  esteem  for  his  cnaraoter 
and  conduct." 

Rusbbrook  was  whetting  the  razors  of 
his  sarcasm  when  McAlpine  stopped  him. 

'*  Trust  me,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of 
that  is  to  leave  it  to  the  vote;  better  they 
should  condemn  that  scoundrel  Reynardson 
than  you.  I  see,  Budger  seconds  him  — 
and  just  like  him ;  but  they'll  scarcely  find 
a  third  man  to  go  along  with  them." 

The  worthy  chiefVain  had  hardly  calcu- 
lated on  the  feelings  of  impoverish^  shar»> 
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holders  dreading  a  farther  drain  on  their 
pockets,  voting  practically  anonymously  en 
bloc,  and  encouraging  themselves  bv  mutual 
example  and  kindred  sentiment.  The  show 
of  hands  was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  the  liquidator  reluctantly  an- 
nounced .  McAlpine  impetuously  demanded 
a  vote,  but  there  Childersleigh  insisted  on 
interfering.  He  regretted  much  the  pro- 
posal had  ever  been  suggested  to  the  meet- 
ing —  at  least,  he  would  not  stoop  to  have 
it  pressed  on  them. 

**  What  did  I  say  to  you  about  pearls  and 
swine  ?  ^^  exclaimed  Rushbrook  as  they  left 
together.  **  Oh,  Hugh,  Hugh !  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  your  selfish  avarice  in  sticking 
by  your  family  pictures?  They  deserve 
everything  vou  can  give  them,  poor  grate- 
ful souls !  Well,  you  are  a  maniac,  assur- 
edly ;  but  I  will  say  you  are  a  fine  fellow 
all  the  same.^ 

McAlpine  said  nothing  at  all.  To  his 
practical  common  sense  the  action  seemed 
even  more  portentously  absurd  than  to  the 
more  reckless  Rushbrook. 

As  to  Hugh,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
melancholy  and  content,  keenly  alive  to  all 
he  had  given  up,  and  still  wavering  in  faith 
as  to  what  it  might  do  for  him,  he  drove  ofif 
to  the  society  of  Lucy. 

Next  morning  he  woke  with  the  world 
before  him,  but  with  the  companion  he  had 
secured  for  the  journey,  he  almost  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  his  coming  travels.  *'  I  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  her  rich,  but  at  least  I 
can  make  her  happy,  and,  as  for  a  compe- 
tency, fair  play  and  a  few  years  will  give 
her  that,  rerhaps,  who  knows,  we  may 
build  a  Childersleigh  elsewhere,  carry  our 
Lares  with  us,  and  hang  the  pictures  of  the 
Childersleighs  on  other  walls.^^  And  like  a 
hound  rousing  himself  for  the  chase,  he 
stretched  and  shook  himself  mentally  in  the 
glad  consciousness  of  his  strength,  and  only 
longed  to  be  slipped  on  the  work.  *'  In 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  found  some  friends 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  from,^*  he  went  on 
to  himself;  **  but  aAer  all,  I  suppose  it  is 
the  nature  of  things  that  love  should  swal- 
low friendship.  I  take  my  world  where  I 
go,  even  if  friends  and  Childersleigh  remain 
behind." 

He  had  seated  himself  at  breakfast,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  announced.  Mr.  Harrington  came  for- 
ward with  both  hands  extended,  and  took 
Hughes  cordially  in  his  own.  '*!  came 
here  twice  last  night  to  no  purpose,  so  I  de- 
termined to  make  sure  of  you  this  morning. 
Well,  vou  look  pretty  comfortable,  I  must 
say ;  the  events  of  yesterday  donH  seem  to 
have  put  you  much  oot.^ 


*  *  Why  should  they  P  If  you  may  bare  to 
rough  it  soon  on  half  rations,  it  is  sarelv  a 
reason  for  making  yourself  comfortabltf 
while  you  may.  So  you  have  heard  of  tho 
folly  I  perpetrated." 

*  *  Heard  of  it  I  I  should  think  so,  indeed. 
The  world  has  been  talking  of  nothing  else. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  there  are  leaders  on 
you  in  half  the  morning  papers ;  so  my  man 
told  me  while  I  was  dressing;  and  what 
else  do  you  imagine  brought  me  here  al 
this  hour  ?  ^ 

*'  I  can^t  say.  It  would  have  been  an 
excellent  reason  for  most  people  staying 
away." 

**  You  donH  mean  that  for  me,  Childers- 
leigh P  "  asked  Harrington,  reproachfully. 

**  Of  course  not,"  returned  Hugh,  hastily ; 
**  as  I  may  very  soon  take  means  of  proving 
to  you.  God  knows  I  ought  to  ba^e 
learned  to  understand  you  by  this  time. 
Hut  what  are  they  saying  about  me  P  —  not 
that  it  much  signifies." 

"  Pat  you  on  the  back  without  an  excep- 
tion. I  do  believe  you  are  more  the  fashion 
than  ever.  One  would  fancy  all  the  world 
capable  of  doing  the  same  thing,  your  gen- 
erosity is  so  universally  appreciated.  I 
don't  so  much  wonder  at  my  chiming  in 
with  the  rest,  for  you  spoiled  me  for  life 
when  you  saved  me  with  that  good  deed  of 
yours  at  Homburg." 

*'  An  old  story  now,  and  little  worth  re- 
peating at  best." 

'*  I,  at  least,  am  never  likely  to  forget  it» 
although  it  is  not  mutb  in  my  way  to  talk 
of  things  of  the  kind.  But  I  tell  yon, 
Hugh,  when  this  latest  one  gets  from  the 
clubs  to  the  drawing-room,  when  the  women 
hear  it  from  the  men,  you  will  be  positively 
the  rage.  If  vour  arrangements  bad  not 
been  made  elsewhere,  you  might  haTO 
picked  and  chosen  among  heiresses.^* 

**  Tve  done  with  drawing-rooms,  and  if 
my  arrangements  had  been  still  to  make, 
my  crotchets  would  never  have  awoke  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  fair  sex.  What  I  gave 
up  to  the  Credit  Foncier  yesterday  was 
really  my  wedding  present  to  my  wife» 
made  at  her  own  request." 

**  She  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  I  do  be- 
lieve, and,  upon  my  word,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  Tm  almost  inclined  to  call  you  a 
lucky  man.  Evil  communications,  yon 
know,  and  assuredly  you  must  have  demo- 
ralized me.  Hut  we  have  discussed  oor 
money  matters  before  now,  Hugh ;  and  yon 
will  forgive  my  asking  how  you  mean  to 
live." 

**  A  question  I  have  asked  myself  often, 
you  may  be  quite  sure.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  more  strictly  just  bad  I  shown 
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yetterdmy  less  of  what  peof>Ie  call  generos- 
itj.  Bat  if  I  had  kept  anything  back,  charit- 
able tongaes  would  have  f  welled  tens  to 
cbciuands ;  and  I  fear,  as  far  as  my  sood 
name  went,  the  sacrifice  would  have  been 
thrown  away.  I  denired  to  crush  not  crip- 
ple the  wasps  that  were  stinging  me.*^ 

**  Yes,  you  showed  your  usual  good 
•ente  there,  even  when  for  once  you  did  a 
foolish  thing;  and  then,  doubtless,  you 
remembered  —  I  should  be  greatly  cut  up 
if  yea  had  not  —  that  Creorge  Harrington 
wts  rich,  and  his  fortune  as  much  yours  as 
hU— eh,  Hugh?'' 

**Not  exactly  that,   Barrington;  but  I 

usure  you  I  felt  I  had  friends  I  could  count 

upon,  and  I  neither  contemplated  giving 

op  Lucy  nor  marrying  her  to  starvation. 

I  would  sooner  come  to  you  and  Rushbrook 

far  a  thousand  or  two,  than  leave  my  bon* 

ov  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  I  parted  from 

yetterday  for  ever.     Nor  should  I  borrow 

<{uie  as  a  beggar  after  all;  my  Holbeins 

asd  Vandykes  mean  the  thousand  or  two, 

tad  looiething   more  —  a  security  to  my 

fricadt,  while  I  live  —  a  provision  for  my 

wife  if  I  die.*' 

**Upon  my  word,  Cbildersleigh,  for  a 
MB  capable  of  such  romantic  actions,  you 
Wts  the  queerest  ideas  of  friendship.     Had 
t^  loan  you  forced  on  me  at  Homburg 
eioped  your  memory  altogether,  and  the 
lugnage  with  which  you  pressed  it  ?    Un- 
k«  yoQ  mean  our  friendship  to  die  a  sudden 
death  — and  then  the  murder  lie  at  your 
door,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  —  unless  you 
win  that,  I  say,  pledge  yourself  forthwith 
to  cone  to  me,  and  to  no  one  else.     Very 
liUy  Rushbrook  would  be  glad  enough, 
bot  then  Rushbrook  is  always  hard  up,  and 
vooki  probably   have  to    borrow.     Now, 
thnb  to  you,  I  have  a  balance  at  my 
haakcr's  I  don^  know  how  to  invest,  and  I 
•ee  you  that  and  a  great  deal  more.    And 
MM  thing  more  I  have  to  sav  —  when  you 
do  come  to  bank  with  me,  it  shall  be  on 
eoadkion  you  give  yourself  a  fair  chance, 
sad  doo''t  spoil  this  new  voyaee  of  vours  by 
ttrving   the    stores.     For  Miss  Winter^s 
take  you  must  act  liberally  by  me.     But  of 
course  you  will.     You  cau^t  seriously  mean 
to  hart  my  feelings.     Come,  Hugh,  say  it's 
I  bargain,  and  offer  me  some   breakfast ; 
far  let  me  tell  vou  it  is  no  li^ht  proof  of 
ftiendship,  tunung  out  at  this  most  un- 
christian ho«ir.^ 

**0n  my  word,  Barrington,  it^s  almost 
vorth  losing  a  fortune  to  find  such  friends," 
ddaioMd  Hugh,  stretching  out  his  hand. 
'*  l^B  not  quite  so  sure  about  that.  At 
lor  my  own  part,  I  should  rather 
the   discoyery    cheaper,"    returned 


Barrington ;  **  but  now  that  matter  is  dis- 
posed of,  rll  trouble  you  for  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

CHAPTEB  XXXVUI. 
liARRlAOE,    LOVE,    AND   LEAVE-TAKINQ. 

After  his  violent  divorce  from  all  that 
bad  engrossed  him  in  the  most  eventful 
years  of  tiis  life ;  after  his  return  from  the 
City,  infinitely  more  naked  than  he  had 
entered  it ;  afler  the  wrench  that  tore  his 
heartstrings  from  the  remains  of  bis  pater- 
nal acres,  Hugh  had  looked  for  consolation 
with  Luc^.  He  was  married  now,  and  had 
seated  himself  by  a  domestic  hearth,  when 
it  was  become  matter  of  g^ave  speculation 
how  he  was  to  keep  in  the  fire.  He  had  no 
idea  of  hanging  on  in  his  altered  circum- 
stances to  shiver  through  an  English  winter 
of  discontent.  He  found  his  susceptibilities 
jar  him  at  each  step  he  took,  for  after  all 
he  was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  a  hero  of 
romance.  The  people  he  had  lived  with 
had  plied  him  with  insidious  flattery,  yield- 
ing nim  insensible  deference  as  to  a  con- 
summate man  of  their  world.  It  fretted  his 
philosophy  to  find  himself  regarded  di.'*- 
trustfully  as  a  brilliant  maniac,  whose 
eccentricities  it  was  impossible  to  count  on  ; 
as  a  vagrant  from  exalted  spheres,  of 
essence  too  refined  for  earth,  hurried  along 
by  caprice  or  conscience  in  most  erratic 
orbits.  He  had  moods  when  the  old  leaven 
fermented,  and  he  sneered  at  himself  from 
force  of  habit,  as  at  a  child  rapt  up  in  its 
latest  toy  while  all  around  it  went  to  wrack 
and  ruin.  But  these  moods  were  few  and 
brief.  Generally  he  recognized  that  it  was 
only  now  he  had  gained  firm  standing- 
ground  for  an  earnest  start.  If  his  present 
position  were  embarrassing,  he  was  but 
paying  the  inevitable  penalty  of  early 
errors. 

He  had  found  but  little  difficulty  in  woo- 
ing Lucy  to  an  early  wedding-day.  Never 
had  courtship  been  more  flattering,  for  each 
word  and  act  of  her  lover^s  told  her  he  left 
his  fate  and  happiness  in  her  hands.  She 
had  turned  the  current  of  his  life,  and 
stirred  his  nature  to  its  depths.  He  had 
proved  the  strength  of  their  sympathies,  by 
submitting  his  convictions  to  her  influences, 
and  deliberately  laying  his  most  cherished 
project  at  her  feet.  Of  course  when  Hugh 
decided  to  sacrifice  wealth  and  ambition, 
Lucy  went  into  scarcely  smothered  trans- 
ports over  their  narrow  means  and  doubtful 
future.  The  haze  that  hung  over  their 
destinies  was  the  choicest  sweet  in  the  cup 
that  Providence  ivas  filling  to  the  brim. 

The  wedding    had  been  as  private   af 
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might  be.  The  Childersleighs,  the  Hester- 
eombes,  McAlpine,  and  Barrington, — the 
guests.  The  sombre  dress  and  subdued 
demeanour  of  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
tlie  bride  were  not  inappropriate  to  the 
crowning  of  a  love  whose  course  had  flowed 
by  shoals  and  shocks,  —  the  better  omen, 
bs  Hugh  whispered  to  his  bride,  that  the 
broken  waters  would  run  smooth  at  last. 

Worn  in  mind  and  body,  Sir  Basil  was 
there  to  give  the  bride  away.  The  quiver- 
ing lip  and  starting  tear  showed  how  keenly 
he  felt  the  parting.  As  Lucy's  eyes  filled 
in  sympathy,  she  would  have  reproached 
herself  for  her  desertion,  but  when  she 
looked  on  her  husband,  she  remembered 
the  claims  he  had  bought  so  dearly.  Sir 
Basil  would  have  made  handsome  provision 
for  one  he  had  come  to  cherish  as  a  daugh- 
ter, but  Hugh  would  hear  nothing  of  it. 
He  was  hopeful  of  a  speedy  competency, 
and,  in  the  passion  of  his  independence, 
shrunk  from  laying  himself  or  his  wife  under 
unnecessary  obligations.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  thought  it  graceful  to  admit  Sir  BasiPs 
])aternal  claims,  and  let  him  act  in  the  mat- 
ter as  he  pleased.  But  he  had  reason  to 
know  that  **  Childcrsleighs  ^*  had  felt  the 
]>anic ;  and  Purkiss,  who  had  been  beggared 
i>y  it,  so  far  as  his  private  means  went,  took 
care  to  put  his  father's  proposals  in  so  pleas- 
ant a  light,  that  acceptance  became  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  but  too  easy  to  parry 
them,  for  Sir  BasiPs  mind  had  been  weak- 
ened past  insistance  on  anything.  At 
Maude's  instigation,  he  was  content  to  vent 
his  affection  cnaracteristically  in  a  long  se- 
ries of  cheques ;  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh's 
trousseau  was  much  better  suited  toiler 
position  as  her  position  might  have  been, 
than  as  it  was. 

Lord  Hestcrcombe's  first  movement  had 
been  indignation  at  the  crowning  folly  which 
had  sealed  the  surrender  of  Cbildersleigh 
by  marriage  with  a  beggar,  when  an  heiress 
had  become  indispensable.  But  second 
thoughts,  and  the  practical  logic  of  Rush- 
brook,  had  brought  his  lordship  to  regard 
his  nephew's  conduct  from  a  more  chivalrous 
point  of  view.  He  dared  not  counsel  the 
man  who  had  given  up  all  to  honour  to 
break  his  plighted  word,  because  it  was 
passed  to  a  penniless  orphan.  That  posi- 
tion once  taken  up,  he  behaved  with  cor- 
diality and  delicacy,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  a  near  relative  to  act  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  grand  seigneur.  His  daughter 
volunteered  to  be  twin-bridesmaid  with 
2^1aude.  The  jewels  presented  by  himself 
and  the  countess  were  so  priceless,  so 
sparklingly  unsuited  to  the  wife  of  an  emi- 
grant, that  they  ruiUed  Hugh's  over-sensitive 


susceptibilities.  He  could  regard  tbem  af 
nothing  but  an  alms  bestowed  on  the  deati- 
tnte. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleieh  proposed 
to  reconstruct  their  fortunes.  In  Queensland. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company^s 
steamer  Tar^ore  was  to  sail  from  Soutnamp- 
ton  on  September  28th  —  as  it  chanced,  toe 
very  morrow  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Will.  Before  thev  sailed, 
if  they  cared  to  hear  it,  they  would  leara 
the  destiny  of  the  money  that  had  been 
Hugh's  first  love  and  Lucy's  rival. 

Hugh  had  been  thoroughly  off  with  thai 
old  love  before  taking  up  with  the  new  one. 
With  the  property  he  bad  lately  callod  his 
own,  he  had  shifted  his  business  cares  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  liquidators  of  the  Credit 
Foncier.  Anticipating  abdication,  he  had 
made  over  to  Mr.  Rivington  the  house  in 
Harley  Street.  He  bad  carried  his  bride 
to  honeymoon  it  in  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned hostelries  that  still  shelter  in  wooded 
nooks  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  peacefal 
and  rural  still,  in  spite  of  excursionists  bj 
rail,  and  the  rowing  rowdyism  of  the  river. 
An  hostelry  with  deep  thatched  eaves,  quaint 
casements,  and  eccentric  gables,  close- 
clipped  hedges,  and  short-shaven  lawns 
ablaze  with  scarlet  geraniums.  Thence  he 
made  those  dashes  to  the  City  in  search  of 
an  emigrant's  paraphernalia,  that  sent  lum 
back  with  redoubled  zest  to  their  Arcadia, 
to  their  strolls  through  furze  and  heather, 
and  their  saunters  in  fragrant  woodlands; 
to  the  lazy  paddling  up  lon^  reaches  of  the 
river,  and  the  floating  back  in  a  golden  hase 
of  love  and  dreams. 

One  thing  weighed  npon  him,  and  that 
was  the  inevitable  farewell  to  Childersleiffh. 
There  the  past  seemed  to  hare  buried  its 
dead  out  of  sight,  and  he  shrank  from 
wakening  slumbering  memory  with  her  thoa* 
sand  stings.  But  there  are  bitter  duties  that 
are  pleasures  in  their  way,  and  leave-takings 
it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  neglect;  and  one 
bright  morning  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cbilder- 
sleigh on  the  garden-terrace  by  the  old  yew 
hedge. 

On  just  such  a  morning  by  that  very  path 
he  had  approached  his  home  the  memorable 
day  of  the  funeral.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
he  had  looked  on  his  place  as  really  his  own, 
now  it  was  gone  from  him  for  ever ;  all  the 
interest  he  reserved  in  it  was  vain  regrets 
and  melancholy  associations.  The  house, 
with  its  down-drawn  blinds,  seemed  in 
mourning  now  as  then,  and  its  cheerless  face 
was  reflecting  the  depression  on  its  late 
master's.  The  unlucky  Marxby  had  passed 
wifh  the  multitude  into  the  insolvent  court. 
Pressed  by  shareholders  eager  to  escape  ft 
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cftll,  the  liqu:daton  had  forced  the  sale,  and 
Childertleigh  bad  been  knocked  down  to  a 
Weal  End  solicitor  at  the  very  moderate 
upiet  price  —  siren  him  in  a  gifl,  that  gen- 
tkinaii  triumphantly  obserred,  when  the 
bargain  was  ikirly  closed.  In  the  fulness 
of  bis  self-gratulation  he  had  made  an  ofF- 
band  offer  to  take  furniture,  fittings,  &c., 
at  e  reasonable  valuation,  an  o0br  promptly 
closed  with  for  reasons  akin  to  those  that 
had  sacrificed  the  place. 

Fktterson*  warned    beforehand,  was  in 
waiting  to  do  the  dismal  honours,  with  a 
heart  u  sad  harmony  with  the  occasion,  and 
ft  visage  more  melancholy  than  Childers- 
letgh^s  own.    The  old  man  had  no  love- 
dreams  to  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow,  and 
ftttboagfa  the  new  purchaser  had  assured  him 
his  senrioes  would  not  be  dispensed  with, 
the  liffbt  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  going  out 
mdanciiess.    His  garrulousness  was  hushed, 
tad  inclination  as  much  as  natural  delicacy 
kfpt  him  in  the  background.    A  self-podted 
Wrol,  be  hovered  round  bis  master  in  the 
siitaoee,  to  see  that  no  profane  stranger 
istroded  on  the  leave-taking. 

What  a  heaven  earth  would  be  could  we 

ibajrs Appreciate  all  we  have  as  keenly  as 

vido  wh«i  on  the  point  of  losing  it.     Chil- 

dinleigh  Park  lay  fiooded  in  the  mellow 

lighu  of  late  summer.    The  scent-laden 

mttu  breathing  from  the  flowers  was  stir- 

riv  the  masses  of  foliage  in  waving  lines 

of  oesoty;  the  shadows  of  golden  boughs 

■ere  dancing  on  the  turf   below  to  the 

inmty  hum  of  the  bees.     Everything  ani- 

■tte  and  inanimate  seemed  so  thoroughly 

St  hoow  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  existence, 

6nm  the  sheep  that  grouped  themselves 

Istilj  in  the  elm-shade  to  the  jackdaws  that 

duKmred  among  the  fantastic  stacks  of 

chiaaeys.    Hugh  envied  the  very  swallows 

Ihst  dipped  in  the  rippling  water.     They 

I  going  abroad  like  him,  but,  unlike 

thiey  at  least  would  be  there  again  the 

summer. 


Ji  was  a  relief  to  take  refuge  from  the 
bechififf  beauty  without  doors,  in  the  black 
halTsiMr  long  dark-panelled  corridors  where 
ibesBBlight  filtered  so  dimly  through  stained 
wiadew-paiies  or  heavy  blinds.  But  as  his 
•fas  aocustomed  themselves  to  the  obscu- 
f^,  they  lighted  at  every  turn  on  objects 
that  riveted  them  with  painful  fascination. 
Xeta  table  nor  chair,  but  had  its  story  to 
isU;  daims  of  its  own  to  put  in  for  a  part- 
■f  pang.    Bemembering  be  looked  his  last 

all,  in  room  after  room,  be  stood 

npoo  the  threshold. 


Her  eyes  timidlv  following  her  husband's, 
guiltily  avoiding  them  when  they  turned  her 
way,  Lucy^s  heart  was  throbbing  in  painful 
sympathy  with  his.  The  crowding  sensa- 
tions that  were  grief  to  him  were  anguish  to 
her.  While  all  her  being  seemed  unnatur- 
ally absorbed  in  his,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  marriage  he  moved  utterly  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  her 
love  the  first  shadow  of  a  cloud  seemed 
settling  between  them.  Her  self-reproach 
told  her  that  in  Childersleigh  he  might  wnll 
feel  resentfully  to  her,  and  for  the  moment 
she  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  re- 
called the  past  and  influenced  him  diflV^rent- 
ly.  What  right  had  she  to  set  her  childish 
impulses  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of 
his  sagest  friends.  She  rested  her  trembling 
fingers  in  mute  appeal  on  his  arm.  As  he 
turned  at  the  touch  her  doubts  vanished,  but 
only  to  leave  her  more  bitterly  self-reproach- 
ful than  before. 

** Forgive  me,  Hugh;  but,  indeed,  I  fan- 
cied I  bad  guessed  the  sacrifices  I  longed 
to  share  with  you." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  darling,  much  as  I  feel 
them,  I  never  regretted  them  less  than  now. 
While  I  am  tasting  the  bitters  of  your  teach- 
ings, I  know  that  the  sweets  are  all  to  come. 
It  might  hav^e  been  the  other  way,  but  what 
then  r  Better  go  to  honourable  exile  than 
live  on  here  in  ceaseless  remorse  —  or, 
worse  still,  dishonourable  unconsciousness. 
And  then,^^  he  said,  with  an  unclouded 
smile  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  **  vou 
can't  have  everything  in  this  world;  and, 
heaven  know8,  although  we  leave  Childers- 
leigh  behind,  I  carry  with  me  more  than 
my  share  of  Paradise.*^ 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  em- 
erged on  the  gravel,  Patterson  was  hurt  and 
scandalized  at  their  smiling  faces.  Hugh, 
in  his  awkward  consciousness  that  cheerful- 
ness must  seem  singularly  out  of  place  just 
then,  humbly  strove  to  deprecate  the  old 
man's  indignation.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
enter  precisely  into  detailed  explanation. 
But  Patterson,  under  his  impenetrable  rind, 
bad  the  shrewdness  and  some  of  the  suscep- 
tibility of  his  nation ;  and,  looking  at  the 
flush  on  the  downcast  face  of  the  bride, 
something  like  the  bleak  smile  of  a  Novem- 
ber sun  flickered  over  his  own  sorrowful 
features. 

'*  *Deed  but  she^s  bonny,"  he  muttered, 
BoUo  voce,  as  if  the  words  had  been  inspired 
by  conscience  rather  than  sentiment.  **Gin 
there  were  mair  lassies  like  her  there  would 
maybe  be  mair  fules  than  Mr.  Hugh." 
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chapter   xxxix. 

••radley's." 

There  are  hotels  where  the  same  roof- 
tree  covers  the  house  of  mourDing  and  the 
house  of  mirth ;  where,  as  in  the  scene  in 
Bigoletto,  a  thin  partition  separates  the 
corpse  from  the  carnival ;  where  sighs  an- 
swer to  laughter,  and  the  dirge  blends  with 
the  joyous  refrain.  The  old  "Falcon'' at 
Gravesend  was  one  of  them,  with  the  vener- 
able panes  in  its  bow-windows  scribbled 
over  with  memorial  names  —  panes  through 
which  so  many  streaming  eyes  have  wat<;ht'd 
the  sea-bound  Indiamen  melting  into  the 
river  fogs.  **  Radley's  "  at  Southampton  is 
another;  and  houses,  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  as  many  aching  hearts  as  any 
city  poor-house  or  hospital.  In  proportion 
even  to  its  ample  accommodations,  it  con- 
tained a  most  disproportionate  amount  of 
sorrow  the  night  before  the  Tai\jore  was  to 
sail  for  Alexandria.  Tbere  were  Rachels 
bein^  reft  of  ibeir  children,  who  utterly  re- 
fused to  be  comforted,  and  lifted  up  their 
voices  till  the  passages  echoed  to  their 
wails.  There  were  children  bein^  orphaned, 
and  iiithers  leaving  all  they  cared  for  behind 
them,  going  to  boil  the  family  pot  in  sad 
boiicude  in  the  scorching  tropics.  Lucy 
Childerbleigh,  as  she  met  upon  the  stairs 
close-veiled  figures  clinging  convulsively  to 
the  arms  of  sad-eyed  men,  and  pale-faced 
mothers  looking  wistfully  after  laughing 
children  they  were  seeing  the  last  of  for 
years  if  not  for  ever,  became  very  melan- 
choly, with  a  grateful  sense  of  subdued  con- 
tentment. As  for  Hugh,  with  the  greater 
selfishness  and  callousness  of  men,  he  could 
hardly  keep  down  that  rising  buoyancy  of 
spirits  which  made  Lucy  so  ready  with  her 
smiles  when  she  felt  tears  would  have  been 
more  in  place.  He  had  all  but  broken  with 
the  painful  past,  and  was  emerging  at  length 
from  the  night  of  uncertainty  he  had  so  long 
been  groping  in.  Already  he  breathed  the 
free  air  of  the  ocean,  and  raised  his  eyes 
towards  the  limitless  horizon  that  stretched 
before  them.  To  see  them  doing  the  hon- 
ours at  their  late  dinner  when  the  meal  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  you  would  never  have 
taken  them  for  a  couple  of  poverty-stricken 
adventurers,  whose  bark  was  on  the  shore 
and  getting  up  her  steam.  McAlpine  and 
Barrington,  who  had  come  to  comfort  and 
see  the  last  of  their  friends,  began  to  think 
they  might  quite  as  well  have  stayed  in 
London.  Like  Patterson,  indeed,  they  felt 
rather  aggrieved  at  the  serenity  with  which 
the  others  bore  up  against  the  coming  sep- 
aration. 

*'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hugh/*  grumbled 


the  former,  ••  to  look  at  you  and  Mrs.  Chil- 
dersleigh  now,  one  would  say  you  were 
pruning  your  feathers  for  the  flight  home 
again. ^ 

**  Well,  so  we  arc,  McAlpine.  At  least 
we  must  be  gone  before  we  can  come  back, 
and,  moreover,  af^er  tossing  about  among 
uncertainties,  one  is  much  inclined  to  find  a 
home  in  the  first  firm  land  you  set  your  foot 
on.  But  you  need  not  remind  us  of  the 
friends  we  leave  behind  us;  be  sure  we 
shall  remember  and  regret  them  soon  enough 
and  oflen  enough.  And  I  don't  forget  your 
promise  and  Barrington's  to  come  and  look 
us  up  whenever  we  may  have  a  roof  to  offer 
you,  and  the  sooner  the  bitterness  of  parting 
IS  over  the  sooner  we  shall  have  our  merry 
meeting." 

'*  So  we  shall,  Hugh,  but  in  the  mean- 
time when  I  go  north  next  week,  there  will 
seem  to  be  less  sunshine  at  Baragoil." 

**  Where  you  have  little  enough  to  spare, 
as  Mrs.  Childersleigh  knows,*'  remarked 
Barrington,  striving  to  be  cheorful.  **  As 
for  coming  to  see  you,  Hugh,  I  never  made 
a  promise  I  meant  more  religiously  to  keep. 
I  think  I  shall  charter  a  steamer  for  the 
cruise  to  the  antipodes.  The  Rushbrooks 
would  join  us,  I  know,  but  Lady  Rushbrook 
to  be  won't  leave  Sir  Basil.  I  tell  her 
change  of  scene  and  sea  air  would  set  the 
old  man  on  his  legs  again,  and  I  verily  be* 
lieve  wo  shall  sec  the  Killoden  circle  re- 
united in  Queensland.'' 

'*  Never  complete  again,"  murmured 
Lucy,  while  a  deep  shadow  fell  on  her  hus- 
band's features. 

Barrington  bit  his  lip,  and  cursed  his  stu- 
pidity, and  blundered  on  with  good-na- 
tured presence  of  mind  — 

**No,  Purkiss,  I  fear,  will  not  be  there, 
but  that  we  must  bear  as  we  best  can. 
He  keeps  his  own  secrets,  and  Sir  Basil 
never  meddles  with  business  now-a-days, 
but  by  all  accounts  he  will  find  it  hard 
work  to  pull  things  round  at  *  Childeri' 

**rin  greatly  afraid  the  destination  of 
Miss  Childersleigh's  money  is  likely  to  con- 
cern him  as  little  as  us.  Foor  Purkiss !  I 
don't  know  any  one  who  would  have  valued 
it  more,  but  the  language  of  her  will  and 
the  amount  of  his  legacy  do  not  make  me 
very  hopeful  for  him." 

*' Queer,  you  should  be  talking  it  over 
this  way,  Hugh,"  remarked  McAlpine,  •*  as 
if  you,  of  all  men,  had  no  concern  in  the 
matter." 

•*That  is  precisely  how  it  is.  The  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of  is,  that  none  of  it  comes 
to  me.  Any  one  ebe  may  hope,  even 
Lucy  there." 
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*'So  she  may,  to  be  sure,"  murmured 
IfcAlpine,  mediutingly.  **  And  why  should 
not  the  old  lady  have  put  her  in  ?  She  had 
idopted  hvr,  as  you  all  thought.  She  saw  far 
more  of  her  than  any  one  else." 

'*  An  excellent  reason  why  she  should 
noi,^' returned  Hugh,  laughingly.  **Look 
tt  the  opportunities  she  gave  herself  of  ap- 
preciating me,  and  sue  what  has  come  of 
tfaem.  &sidt  s,  Mr.  Hooker  bad  bis  finger 
in  that  pie  —  of  that  I  am  very  certain." 

"Very  likely  —  little  doubt  of  that,''  as- 
KOted  McAIpine,  relapsing  into  silence  and 
profound  renection,  as  if  he  had  found  tbe 
end  of  a  clue  in  his  finders,  and  was  setting 
bimself  to  disentangle  it. 

"  What,  tea  already ! ''  ejaculated  Hugh, 
coQtalting  bis  watch  as  the  door  was  thrown 
open. 

"Lord  Rushbrook  —  Mr.  Rivington,'' 
innouDced  tbe  waiter,  bending  himself 
doable,  with  the  handle  in  his  hand. 

*'Bjr  Jove,  I  said  so ! ''  exclaimed  McAI- 
pine.  He  had  only  thougbt  it. 

Hugh  himself  turned  slightly  pale,  and 
ahixHigh  he  did  stand  up,  forgot  all  about 
vdcomiog  tbe  arrivals,  an  omission  which 
kii  vife,  in  blushing  embarrassment,  set 
Wnelf  to  repair. 

**Thsnk    you,    Mrs.    CLildersleigh,   as 
Hugh  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself;  hut 
tbe  troth  is,  as   Kivington  found  himself 
obliged  to  see  you,  on  some  pressing  busi- 
MM,  before  you  sailed,  I  thought  I  might 
14  veil  have   another  look   at  you   too.'' 
Roibbrook,  who  seemed  unusually  excited, 
psiu«<I,  and  then   burst  out,    *'0h,  non- 
tense,  it's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush  — 
joy  never  hurts  —  Hugh   half  guesses  it, 
ind  McAIpine  knows  it  all.     Besides,  you 
■re  both  at  one  in  your  contempt  for  riches, 
if  inmost  other  things,  and  here  I  am  push- 
ing oyielf  forward  where  I  have  no  business 
whatever,  and  taking  the  words  out  of  Riv- 
iflgton's  mouth." 

•"Well,"  said  Mr.  Rivington,  ••J  won't 
deay  myself  tbe  satisfaction  of  making  an 
snnooncement,  which  has  given  me  no  ordi- 
Binr  pleasure,  although,  as  Lord  Rush- 
brook  says,  I  see  you  more  than  half 
latkipate  it.  I  have  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Olihiersleigh  then  in  bein^  even  more  for- 
tanate  than  he  believed  himself,  in  having 
■arried  a  lady  nearly  as  richly  dowered 
WBth  worldly  wealth  as  with  all  other  gifls." 

••  You  mean  to  say ?  " 

"  That  Mrs.  Childersleigh  inherits  every- 
Ckiac — some  160,000/.  in  round  figures  — 
the  boose  in  Harle^-  Street,  furniture,  plate, 
md  family  jewels.'' 

Lacy  made  a  movement,  as  if  then  and 
ttee  the  would  haye  thrown  herself  into 


her  husband's  arms,  symbolically  vesting 
him  with  all  her  newly-acquired  goods  and 
chattels ;  checked  it ;  looked  the  proposed 
transfer,  and  hurried  from  tbe  room.  Her 
husband  threw  himself  back  in  a  chair.  It 
was  not  the  weight  of  the  money  he  suc- 
cumbed to ;  what  stunned  him  was  this  sud- 
den upset  of  all  his  carefully  elaborated 
plans. 

*'  A  rich  man  in  spite  of  yourself,  al- 
though you  made  such  an  undeniable  pau- 
per," observed  Rushbrook,  **  and  very  hard 
It  is  upon  you,  I  must  say.  Fortune  never 
will  pve  you  a  chance." 

•*  xou've  taken  your  wife  for  better  for 
worse,  you  see,"  chimed  in  McAIpine. 
"You  can't  well  help  yourself;  and,  after 
all,  you  must  remember  she  didn't  mean  it, 
so  you  bad  better  go  and  make  it  up  with 
her." 

Hugh  took  advantage  of  the  thoughtful 
opening,  and,  with  a  brief  apology,  followed 
his  bride. 

**  Which  fully  accounts  for  all  Mr.  Hook- 
er's and  Mr.  Hemprigge's  attentions  to 
Miss  Winter,"  remarked  McAIpine,  as 
Hugh  left  the  room.  *'  Yet,  do  you  know, 
until  some  five  minutes  back,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  which  way  tbe  money  was 
going." 

•*  Precisely,"  said  Rivington.  •*  Hooker 
and  that  scamp  of  a  son  of  his  were  in 
the  secret  all  alorg,  and  at  tbe  bottom 
of  the  whole  swindle.  They  would  have 
done  anything  in  the  world  for  the  orphan, 
assured  beforehand  that  their  charity  would 
have  its  reward  in  this  life." 

**  But  why  should  Hemprigge  have  helped 
Hugh  towards  winning  tbe  money  he  meant 
for  himself?" 

**  He  was  too  clever  by  half,  and  did  not 
give  Hugh  credit  for  being  half  so  clever, 
I  fancy,"  suggested  Rushbrook.  **  He 
grasped  at  too  much,  and  hoped  Hugh 
might  help  him  to  one  fortune  while  he  won 
another  in  spite  of  him.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  soon  found  out  his  mistake,  and  did  bis 
best  to  retrieve  it.  What  proves  Hooker 
knew  all  about  it,  is  bis  keeping  himself  out 
of  tbe  way  to-day ;  but  you  ought  to  have 
seen  Purkiss  Childersleigh." 

"Why?  I  am  sure  ha  can  never  accuse 
Miss  Childersleigh  of  not  doing  her  best  to 
prepare  him  against  disappointment." 

"  So  one  would  have  imagined,  but 
drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  and  I  fear 
—  I  greatly  fear— the  partners  of  *  Chil- 
dersleigh '  are  floundering  in  very  deep 
water.  Poor  Sir  Basil  doesn't  trouble  his 
bead  much  about  it,  but  Purkiss,  who  was 
always  thin,  is  shrivelling  visibly  into 
thread-paper.    I  watched  him  when  Riving- 
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ton  broke  the  seals,  and  be  had  to  bold  on 
by  the  arms  of  bis  chair ;  while  the  memo- 
randum  was  being  read,  bis  jaw  dropped, 
and  his  face  turned  to  livid  through  half  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  You  would  have 
called  it  a  sudden  spasm  of  cholera.  But 
here  comes  supper  —  dinner — which  you 
like,  and  very  thoughtfiil  it  is  of  Hugh,  for 
L  never  ordered  it.  When  a  fellow  thinks 
of  the  happiness  of  others  in  a  sudden  flush 
of  prosperity,  why  he  deserves  all  he  gets. 
Sit  down,  Rivington." 

Hugh  himself,  the  bearer  of  many  apolo- 
pies  Irom  his  wife,  came  back  to  do  the 
honors.  If  he  had  screwed  up  his  reso- 
lution to  contemplate  the  antipodes  with 
])0$itive  pleasure,  his  mind  flew  naturally 
enough  back  to  old  habits  of  thought,  when 
the  heavy  pressure  that  had  borne  on  it  was 
removed.  Then  he  was  given  a  fresh  lease 
of  those  home  friendships  that  had  stood 
such  fiery  tests,  and  spared  a  fresh  series 
of  experiments  on  colonial  human  nature. 
Considering  how  honestly  bis  heart  had 
been  set  on  the  toil  and  adventures  that 
awaited  him,  it  was  strange  how  little  he 
regretted  them.  He  reHigned  himself 
with  complacency  and  good  temper  to  ex- 
tending himself  once  more  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  and  it  only  seemed  the  more  tempt- 
ing that  the  rose-leaves  were  strewed  for 
bim  by  the  little  hands  of  bis  wife. 

'*  IJpon  my  word,  for  a  roan  so  bent  on 
emigration  as  you  were  yesterday,  you  bear 
up  wonderfully,"  said  Rushbrook;  •*forI 
don^t  suppose  you  intend  to  occupy  cabin 
No.  7,  —  or  whichever  the  number  was  — 
in  the  Taf^orcf'*'* 

"  No,  I  fancy  we  shall  defer  our  visit  to 
Queensland  till  Barrington  gives  us  a  pas- 
sage out  in  his  steam-yacht.  And  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  The  Tar^jore  cabin  was  so 
snug,  and  the  steward  and  stewardess 
tipped  in  advance.  But  I  must  say,  now  I 
dare  to  think  of  it,  Hants  and  Surrey  did 
look  lovely  to-day,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  see  them  again  to-morrow. 
Heigho  ! "  His  face  clouded  slightly  as  he 
closvd  the  sentence  with  a  genuine  sigh. 
The  truth  is,  his  thoughts  had  travelled 
ba<'k  by  the  South-Western  to  Cbilders- 
leigb,  gone  beyond  recall.  After  allt  the 
Childer:<lcigb  money  bad  come  too  late. 
To  him  England  could  never  again  be  all  it 
mi«iht  have  been. 

Did  Barrington  divine  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind  P  Was  he  on  the  watch  for  cer- 
tain symptoms,  for  certainly  in  general  he 
was  no  very  quick  observer.  At  any  rate, 
the  others  thouebt  he  might  have  spared 
their  friend  a  pamful  subject  when  be  said, 
—  **  Pity  now  you  parted  with  your  place 


-^eb,  Childersleigh  ?    I  always  told  yov 
you  would  repent  that  bit  of  Quixotry." 

**  At  least  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  yourself  a  true  prophet,"  returned 
Childersleigh,  impatiently. 

**  I  said  you  would  be  sorr^  for  it,  and  I 
was  sure  you  would.  But  m  those  days 
Mrs.  Childersleigh  led  you  by  the  heart- 
strings, and  there  was  no  use  arguing  with 
you." 

**Well,  well,"  said  Childersleigh,  who 
had  mastered  his  passing  irritation;  '*  If  I 
was  a  fool  to  listen  to  Ibolisb  counsels,  yoQ 
must  confess  we  have  come  off  better  tbaft 
we  deserved.  As  for  Childersleigh,  I  own 
I  would  rather  talk  about  anythmg  ebe. 
It  used  to  be  a  pleasant  subject,  bat 
now ^" 

•*you  followed  your  own  line,"  pursued 
Barrington,  imperturbably,  as  if  Hugh  bad 
never  spoken,  '*  and  all  your  friends  could 
do  was  to  take  theirs.  You  would  not  cai^ 
to  buy  it  back,  would  yo  i,  if  it  came  into 
the  market  by  any  chance  ?  " 

Hugh  looked  at  bim  in  silence.  Joya 
are  like  sorrows,  he  thought,  and  yoa  often 
flush  them  in  coveys. 

'*  Because  if  you  did,  I  don^t  mind  let- 
ting you  have  it  for  what  I  gave.  You  see 
I  have  one  place  in  Norfolk  already,  and 
don't  much  care  about  another.  The  li- 
quidators were  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to 
sell,  that  I  was  tempted  to  sink  my  spare 
capital  at  Childersleigh,  and  they  tell  me 
I  bad  it  reasonably  enough." 

**  You  are  not  trifling  with  me,  Barrinff- 
ton  ?  " 

**  Not  I,  indeed.  I  should  have  prepared 
a  dramatic  surprise  for  you  and  Mrs.  Chil- 
dersleigh, when  I  had  persuaded  you  to  pay 
me  a  visit.  But  in  the  first  place,  I  thought 
it  was  no  use  letting  you  fret  yourself  use- 
lessly. God  knows  you  have  bad  bother 
enough  lately.  And  then  McAlpine,  whom 
I  took  into  the  secret  a  few  minutes  ago, 
suggested  there  would^  be  nothing  original 
in  it,  that  I  should  fiiid  the  idea  in  Wdwr* 
ley.  So  Childersleigh  is  yours  whenever 
you  like,  my  dear  fellow.  You  ought  to 
find  everything  from  the  weathercocks  to 
the  doormats  just  a^  you  left  it,  and  if  ^ou 
choose  to  rough  it  on  a  scratch  establish- 
ment, I  see  no  reason  why  yoo  should  not 
go  there  to-morrow,  and  wind  up  your  hon- 
eymoon under  the  ancestral  trees.  Bless 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  was  convinced  you 
would  want  the  place  sooner  or  later:  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  been  out  of  pocket  by  the  arranj{e- 
ment,  but  it  is  fated  I  shall  never  pay  off 
that  Homburg  debt  of  mine  with  its  com- 
poand  interest.    And  now,"  said 
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ton,  concludins  the  longest-  and  most  sac- 
Geisful  speech  be  had  ever  made,  *'  suppose 
ve  leave  him  to  sleep  on  the  events 
of  the  daj.  Fm  afraid  vou  are  not  qufte 
out  of  your  trouble  yet,  Hugh,  and  are  in 
for  a  broken  night  after  all  you  have  gone 
through  in  the  evening.** 

CHAPTJUt  XL. 
HOMX  AT  LAST. 

It  was  bright  autumn,  and  all  was  life  at 
Childersleigh.    The  house  had  cast  off  its 
weeds  and  put  on  the  garments  of  gladness. 
The  gravel  was   scored  with  wheels  and 
dinted  with    hoof-marks,    the    stable-yard 
lumbered    with    dusty  carriages,  smokinc^ 
bones  and  hissing  grooms.    Ihe  triumphal 
arches  that  spanned  the  gates  of  the  park 
ind  church- vard  bad  cost  Patterson  many  a 
deepless    night,   and    Childersleigh    some 
little  vexation.    The  church-bells  rang  out 
those  doleful  merry  peals  that  gave  a  tinge 
•0  lad  to  English  merry-making.     Without, 
the  bouse  was  en/eie;  within,  there  was 
liierilly  house-warming,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Childersleigh  had    come    down    to    take 
fenul  possession  of  their  borne.    Assur- 
sdlj  no  one  would  have  looked  to  see  Lord 
Hcitercombe  staying  calmly  on  the  borders 
of  the  Jjondon  postal  dictrict  in  October, 
sr  bis  ton  lingering  in  the  metropolis  while 
^  cock  pheasants  were  crowing  peacefully 
io  the  Hestercombe   coverts.     But  Rush- 
brook,  resolved  on  matrimony,  was  not  the 
■in  to  stand  loitering  on  the  threshold  of 
the  temple  of  Hymen.     Moreover,  pbilo- 
iophically  evokinz  good  from  ev41,  in  the 
£ulin^  tUte  of  Maude's  father^s  health,  be 
hid  leen  a  golden  chance  of  being  married 
ii  iitional  fashion,  without  having  bis  mod- 
esty shocked  by  the  demonstrations  with 
which,  in  normal  circumstances,  the  heir  of 
the  Hestercombes  would  have  been   pa- 
raded before    the    altar.     His   own   mind 
Bide  up,  he  easily  imposed  bid  will  on  his 
&ther,  for  the  Earl  was  haunted  with  the 
apprehension  that  bis  only  son  might  slip 
baek  throagh  bis  fingers  to  hopeless  bacbef- 
orhood.    l^dy    Hestercombe    herself  was 
■ade  the    intercessor    with    her    destined 
dmbtcr-in-law  for  advancing  the  day,  for,  I 
in  Sr  Basirs  state  of  health,  Maude  was 
ahsolotely  her  own  mistress.     Hugh  backed 
her  Udyship  with  all  bis  interest  and  clo- 
^oeace,  so  did  Lucy ;  and  when  their  joint 
entreaties  had  prevailed,  it  had  been  settled 
Ae  wedding  should  be  combined  with  the 
C^denleigh  house-warming.    The   circle 
ibled  there  limited  itself  to  our  inti- 
firieMlSy  Lord  Busbbrook  joining  it 


for  the  day,  although  he  nominally  occupied 
bis  rooms  at  Hestercombe  House. 

Lord  Hestercombe  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  in  a  state  of  visible  ex- 
citement, and  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
claiming  his  nephew's  services  to  do  him 
the  out-door  honours  of  the  place. 

"  I  have  not  seen  it  since  your  father^ 
time,  except  that  evening  when  I  ran  down 
for  the  funeral.  I  should  like  to  know  that 
things  have  not  changed  much  for  the  worse 
in  your  absence.**  And  when  be  got  bis 
nephew  out  of  earshot  bis  lordship  broke 
out :  **  You  don't  happen  to  have  beard  the 
news  from  Wurzelsbire  P  " 

•*  What  news?" 

'*  I  thought  not.  I  only  chanced  to  hear 
it  as  I  passed  through  the  town.  Poor  Ro- 
per, who  came  in  for  the  county  when  you 
declined,  shot  in  the  thigh  at  a  battue'  at 
Worsley.  Couldn't  stop  the  bleeding; 
went  off  in  a  couple  of  hours.** 

•*  Ah  I " 

*'  Yes,  most  melancholy  business ;  leares 
a  young  widow  and  half-a-dozen  children. 
So  we  mnst  bare  a  man  in  the  field  forth- 
with, and  the  address  must  be  ready  for  the 
day  after  the  funeral.  The  Liberals  have 
been  bard  at  work  with  the  registration 
roll.  I'm  only  afiraid  your  refusing  last 
time  may  have  hurt  you  with  Dunstan- 
burgh.*' 

«•  I  realty  don't  think  it  did.  I  don't 
fancy  I  spoiled  any  chance  I  may  have  with 
him.** 

*'  And  this  time  you  would  stand  if  he 
were  to  repeat  his  offer  P  " 

**  Nothing  in  the  world  I  should  like  bet- 
ter, now  I  am  back  at  Childersleigh,  and  an 
idle  man." 

**  'Gad,  ni  send  off  a  special  messenger 
to  Dunstanburgh  this  very  day  before  din- 
ner. They  told  me  at  *  The  Travellers '  be 
was  expected  in  town.** 

And  in  high  good-humour  his  lordship 
passed  bis  arm  through  his  nephew's,  built 
castles  in  the  air  and  in  Westminster, 
praised  and  admired  everything  he  saw, 
and  finally  launched  into  the  future  of  bis 
son. 

**I  wish  Rushbrook  could  be  persuaded 
to  try  public  life.  I  do  wish  your  example 
would  tempt  him  to  that  as  well  as  to  that 
other " 

••  I  fear  it  will  not,  but  there's  no  saying. 
I  am  quite  sure  be  would  distinguish  him- 
self if  be  cared  to  try.  Few  men  have 
sounder  sense,  and  I  can  imagine  no  one 
more  likely  to  be  ready  in  debate.  How- 
ever, be  is  active  by  nature  although  idle 
by  habit;  and  once  married  and  settled 
may  want  a  purauit." 
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"I  suppose  marria^  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  him  P  " 

**  No  question  of  it.  Rushbrook  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  that  marriage  is  the  making 
of;  he  wants  an  anchor  to  keep  him  from 
driftinsr.  By  the  way,  as  it  turns  out,  I 
fear  Maude  will  have  little  more  money 
than  what  she  takes  under  her  mother^s 
settlements.^* 

**  We  have  married  heiresses  too  oflen  in 
our  family  that  money  should  be  an  object 
with  us  now-a-days.  The  worst  of  it  is,  if 
one  does  go  to  the  City,  people  will  give 
you  credit  for  finding  a  fortune  there.  My 
feeling  is,  that  it  is  a  pity,  in  the  circum- 
stances, Sir  Basil  does  not  retire  in  name 
as  well  as  reality." 

*'  Retiring  is  the  one  thing  that  would 
touch  bim  now,  and  moreover,  the  new 
partners  pay  heavily  for  taking  over  the 
name  of  Childersleigh  with  the  business. 
The  difference  it  makes  in  the  purchase- 
money  may  involve  the  present  nrm^s  es- 
cape from  insolvency.** 

**Then  what  becomes  of  the  son?  I 
confess  I  dislike  him  infinitely  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  connection.** 

**  I  assure  you  I  don*t  quarrel  with  your 
taste.  Purkiss,  I  believe,  remains  in  the 
house,  ostensibly  a  partner,  actually  a  cy- 
pher, —  the  new  men  are  much  too  shrewd 
to  trust  his  vaunted  talents.  And  I  don*t 
envy  his  lot.  What  with  the  loss  of  for- 
tune, occupation,  and  prospects,  and  the 
perpetual  fret  to  his  vanity,  the  bitterest 
enemy  he  has  made  might  be  content  with 
his  punishment.  You  may  bear  with  him 
in  the  meantime,  for  if  ever  I  read  a  man*s 
future  in  his  face,  poor  Purkiss  will  not 
trouble  you  long.** 

As  the  pair  strolled  towards  the  house  in 
friendly  chat,  a  servant  bustled  out  to  them 
with  a  letter  for  Mr.  Childersleigh,  marked 
**  immediate.**  Hugh  opened  it  with  an 
apology  to  his  uncle,  and  then  passed  it  to 
him  with  a  smile. 

'*  So  you  were  right  about  Dunstan- 
burgh,**  exclaimed  the  peer,  **and  I  con- 
fess nothing  can  be  more  handsome  or 
flattering.  If  Dunstanburgh  comes  afler 
voa  a  second  time,  he  believes  you  will  do 
him  credit,  and  I  never  knew  him  deceived 
in  a  roan  yet.  You  may  possibly  have  to 
fight  the  seat  this  time,  but  there  can  be  no 
rational  doubt  of  our  winning  it,  and  as  for 
the  expenses,  they  must  be  my  affair.  Nay, 
no  words  about  it.  I  gave  into  you  about 
Rushbrook*s  wedding  and  your  house-warm- 
ing here,  and  I  am  quite  determined  to 
have  my  own  way  in  this," 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh*s  oldest  friends  should  make  a  point 


of  offering  bim  their  congpratulations  on  a 
day  so  auspicious.  Nevertheless  he  was  a 
little  surprised  when  Mr.  Hooker*8  namo 
was  brought  him,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
retiring  to  dress  for  dinner.  *'  Send  him 
up,**  he  said,  after  a  moment*s  hesitation. 

And  Mr.  Hooker  entered,  his  scrupulous- 
ly brushed  garments  bagging  on  his  wasted 
form,  rubbing  his  hands  nervously  in  the 
old  fashion;  his  worn  face  plastered  with 
greasy  smiles,  distrust  and  suspicion  lurk- 
ing in  the  comers  of  his  lips  and  ey^ia, 
feeling  the  ground  as  he  advanced  into  the 
room,  like  a  Highland  pony  picking  its 
steps  amons  moss-hags. 

**0h,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  that  I  shoald 
have  been  spared  to  see  this  happy  day  I  ** 

**  Thanks,  Hooker,**  said  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh, rather  brusauely.  ••  Well,  now  you 
may  sing  your  Nunc  dimiiiis  —  I  mean 
you*d  better  go  down  and  get  some  dinner 
before  you  go  back  to  town.** 

••  Oh.  Mr.  Childersleigh  I  ** 

'*  Never  mind  them  now.  Til  take  the 
rest  of  your  consratulations  for  granted.*^ 

**But,  sir — Mr.  Childersleigh  —  there 
may  possibly  be  unfavourable  impressioni. 
I  should  be'  happy  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty  '' 

**  ril  spare  you  the  trouble  of  discussing 
my  affairs.  If  you  have  anything  to  say 
about  your  own,  say  on.** 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  if,  as  an  old 
servant  of  the  family,  —  not  that  it  was  that 
brought  me  here,  I  need  hardly  say,  —  if  I 
might  venture  to  request  your  countenance 
and  recommendation  in  the  new  profession 
I  have  been  constrained  to  adopt  in  my  old 
age ** 

"Which  is ?** 

**  One,  perhaps,  you  may  think  not 
altogether  suited  to  a  man  of  my  standing. 
But  resignation  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  my 
necessities  would  not  be  denied.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  Childersleigh ** 

"ft  is ?*' 

**  Well,  then,  it*s  delicate  inquiries,  sir. 
Mr.  Ferret,  the  eminent  detective,  of  Cecil 
Street,  retains  my  services  on  his  staff; 
with  a  separate  commission  on  any  business 
I  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  to  the 
establishment.  Should  you,  at  any  time, 
have  occasion ** 

**  If  I  should  take  to  underhand  dealings 
at  any  time,  I  shall  infallibly  think  of  you. 
Good-evening.** 

**  By  the  way,**  said  Hugh  to  his  guests, 
when  the  ladies  had  left  the  dinner-table  — 
*'  by  the  way,  I  have  just  had  a  call  from  an 
old  friend,  come  to  beg  me  to  advertise 
him.**  And  he  rehearsea  his  little  dialogue 
with  Mr.  Hooker  with  much  animation. 
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'  The  very  best  things  he  could  take  to,*^ 
obf erred  Lord  Rtishbrook,  '*  now  that  he 
has  beea  stripped  of  every  shred  of  the 
character  be  took  such  care  of.  lie  looks 
so  respectable,  and  is  such  a  thorough- 
paced scoundrel  !^ 

**  Suppose,  Rushbrook,  we  set  him  ago- 
ing with  an  engagement,"  observed  McAl- 
pine.  **  Retain  him  to  hunt  down  that 
precious  son  of  his.  He  is  more  likely  to 
ran  into  him  than  any  one  else,  and  just  the 
nan  to  do  it,  if  yon  make  it  worth  his 
wtiile ! "" 

**Ah,  that  reminds  me!"  exclaimed 
Barrington,  who  had  arrived  by  a  late  train 
before  dinner.  *'Will  you  allow  me  to 
ring  for  the  evening  paper,  Hugh  P  There 
is  something  in  it  wiU  interest  you  all, 
ilthoogfa  it  must  deprive  Mr.  Hooker  of 
the  engagement  you  kindly  intend  him." 

He  took  the  paper  from  the  servant,  and 
read  aloud  — 

**  *  Horrible  tragedy  —  Murder  of  an  ab- 

•OQodmg  Secretary.  —  By  the  latest  jour- 

ttli  from  the  Havannah,  we  learn  the  tragic 

nd  of   the   notorious    Mr.    Hemprigge. 

^^^rigge,  it  would  appear,  had  taken  his 

wn^  at  Cadiz  for  Cuba.    On  board  the 

opsnisb  mail-boat,  the  play  at  monii  had 

beta  even  deeper  than  usual,  and  heavy 

MnM  had  changed  hands,  greatly  to  the 

•drtntage  of  &e   fortunate   Englishman, 

vbo  travelled    under   a  nom  de  voyage, 

ArrJTed  at  the  Havannah,  it  would  seem 

Uemprigge  had  lingered    on,  giving    his 

victims  **  their  revenge,"  until  whispers  of 

M  pUy  were  followed  by  threats  that, 

doQbuess,  reached  his  ears.    Litep^tlly  on 

tbe  tie  of  his  intended  departure  for  Aspin- 

vtU,  a  stranger  returning  to  the  Fonda  de 

r£iptfia  stumbled  over  his  vet  warm  body 

alBost  00  the  threshold  of  the  hotel.     Tbe 

sakappy  man  had  been  stabbed  under  tbe 

tra  from  behind,  and  when  picked  up,  life 

vai  extinct.    As    his    watch    and    costly 

jtveOery  were  found  on  his  person,  re- 

voige  was  presumed  to  be  the  motive  of  the 

crisK.    The  arrival  shortly  afterwards  of 

tke  English  detectives,  who  had  followed 

kia  from  London,  led  to  an  identification, 

sabsequently  placed  beyond  all  question  by 

deeoments  discovered  in  his  luggage.* " 

There  was  general  silence.    &cept  Lord 
fltttercombe  and  Barrington  himself,  all  of 
had  known  Hemprigge    personally, 


and  known  him  well.  To  Hugh  it  seemed 
but  yesterday  that  he  was  loathing  tbe  dead 
man  and  longing  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any 
terms.  But  now  his  thoughts  fluw  back  to 
tbe  earlier  days,  when  they  had  been  allies 
and  intimates,  if  not  friends.  In  bis  un- 
feigned grief  over  tbe  fate  of  his  former  ac- 
quaintance, he  felt  in  genuine  charity  with 
his  surviving  enemy,  and  could  Hooker 
have  penetrated  his  remorsefully  generous 
intentions,  tbe  shock  of  his  son^s  fate  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  softened  to  him. 
Hughes  friends  respected  bis  evident  emo- 
tion, if  they  did  not  altogether  sympathize 
with  it,  and  Lord  Hestercombe  broke  in  on 
a  hush  that  was  becoming  painful,  by  mak- 
ing the  move  to  leave  the  table. 

It  was  a  relief  when  his  guests,  dispers- 
ing for  the  night,  left  Hu^h  alone  witn  his 
wife  to  take  actual  possession  of  their  home, 
and  eive  free  vent  to  their  thoughts. 

'*  Hemprigge  dead,  Purkiss  and  scores 
of  better  men  beggared !  I  wish  you  could 
tell  me,  Lucy,  why  I  should  be  wedded  and 
rich  and  happy  when  so  many  have  come  to 
frightful  gprief  in  the  rush  for  wealth  ?  " 

**  They  were  as  they  showed:  you  were 
always  better  than  you  seemed.  Tbev  have 
bad  their  reward,  as  you  have.  You  helped 
Mr.  Barrington  in  the  first  of  your  prosper- 
ity, and  saved  yourself  Childersleigb.  You 
thought  of  me  in  the  shock  of  your  own  ad- 
versity, when  no  one  else  did,  and  — ^  " 

**  No  ^reat  merit  in  that,"  interrupted 
Hugh,  thinking  his  wife  looked  more  lovely 
than  ever  in  her  defence  of  her  husband 
against  himself. 

'*  And  as  you  took  his  happiness  in  charge 
—  and  mine,  vou  must  really  forgive  us  for 
doing  something  for  yours  in  our  turn.  But 
bow  you  would  have  resented  anything  of 
tbe  sort,  Hugh,  when  I  first  knew  you  !  " 

'*  I  believe  yon  are  right,  Lucy,"  he 
laughed.  **  But  since  then  I  have  seen  my 
best-laid  schemes  fail,  and  my  wisdom  turn 
to  folly ;  even  my  honour  might  have  gone 
in  tbe  match  with  time,  bad  I  not  persuad- 
ed you  to  take  charge  of  my  education. 
And  now  I  am  quite  resigned  to  accept 
yourself  and  vonr  fortune,  and  everything 
else  you  and  heaven  may  have  in  store  for 
me  as  the  price  of  my  obedience." 

'*  If  Lord  Rushbrook  only  makes  Maude 
half  as  happy,"  murmured  Lucy,  half  clos- 
ing her  ejea  in  her  ideal  paradise. 
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Thb  wanderer  in  far  dittant  lands  who 
looks  out  of  his  window  apon  ttrange  peo- 
ple and  strange  soeues ;  or,  seated  with  hia 
back  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  liie  lonely 
wilderness,  eontemplatea  the  thronging 
mace  of  trees  and  stems,  till,  dased  with 
the  apparent  sameness,  his  emotions  and 
thoughts  are  driven  back  opoa  himself, 
ceases,  in  process  of  time,  to  compare  these 
things  witn  scenes  in  his  native  comHrjr, 
and  gazes  upon  them  for  what  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  with  reference  to  his  own 
isolated  existence.  SooMtimes,  when  look- 
ing up  at  the  stars,  seen  furtively  thrcmgh 
the  raffged  waving  tops  of  lofty  fbreat-trees, 
and  also  at  times  when  standinc  in  the 
shadow  of  some  rock  or  other  darimess, 
watching  or  waiting  on  a  special  duty,  with 
his  horse  silently  filing  aroond  him  at  the 
length  of  an  unbuckled  bridle,  the  wan- 
derer may  say  to  himself,  '*  What  is  the  dif- 
ference to  me  —  what  does  the  reality 
amount  to  —  between  this  place  and  my  far- 
off  native  land  ?  Here,  where  I  am  stand- 
ins  in  darkness,  or  amidst  the  imperfect 
light  of  midnight  woods,  might  be  some 

rrt  of  England ;  and  to-morrow  morning 
shall  see  my  dearest  friends/*  Ye(  how 
purely  imaginary  this  is,  for  many  of  those 
friends  have  passed  away.  He  will  see 
them  no  more.  The  sense  of  personal 
identity  misleads  him;  **the  mind  is  its 
own  place,**  and  yet  the  difference  between 
an  exile^s  dwelling  and  his  native  home  may 
be  that  of  the  disUnoe  of  half  the  worid ! 
land  or  water — and,  in  many  cases,  it  may 
he  the  yet  greater  difference  and  distance 
of  a  little  narrow  grave.  Sdll,  the  vague 
idea  of  sameness,  or  of  proximity,  will 
occasionally  present  itself,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral a  consoling  influence. 

But  an  e(^uallv  remarkaUe  phenomenon 
becomes  habitual  with  most  or  those  who 
have  been  very  long  absent  from  their 
native  land,  vix.  the  loss  of  a  troe  sense 
of  the  progress  of  time,  and  with  it  a  loss 
of  the  anticipation  or  prevision  of  timse 
changes,  by  age  or  by  death,  which  most 
inevitably  have  occurred  at  home,  no  news 
of  which,  in  so  many  instances,  will  have 
reached  him.  He  has  watched  the  snn  and 
moon  rise  again,  and  ever  again,  and  rec- 
ognized them  as  the  same  be  delighted  in 
at  home ;  but  be  has  not  foreseen  the  whit- 
ening of  the  hair  of  those  he  left  in  their 
youth,  nor  speculated  with  solemn  inward 
tears  upon  the  painful  sunbeams  across  the 
grave-stone,  and  the  cold  moonlight  and 
black  shadows  of  the  old  village  churchyard. 


He  has  never  realized  the  effect  of  a  deftr 
familiar  old  room  utterly  metamorphosed 
by  new  furniture  and  strange  pictures  on 
the  walls;    or,   far  more  stingmg  to  the 
nerves,   the  same    furniture    ami   general 
appearance  without  those  with  whom  the/ 
were    associated  —  the   meLncholy    table, 
the  vacant  seat.    Every  time  the  door  of 
the  room  is  opened  by  somebody  outside, 
what  a  disappomtment  to  the  instincts  of 
the  heart!    But  he  had  not  thought  of  that 
beforehand.    Old  walking-sticks,  hats,  um- 
brellas, old  arm-chairs,  how  suggestive  they 
are,  how  rife  with  the  keenest  emotions  of 
personal  associations  and  tender  memories ; 
vet  how  little  had  they  been   anticipated. 
No  wonder  at  this  apd  other  mental  pur- 
blindness,  when  probably  he  was  almost 
unoonscions  of  this  deep-trenched  lines  in 
his  own  face,  and  the  iron-grey,  or  solemn 
snow-fall,  of  his  own  hair. 

How  clearly  and  vividly,  how  minutely  in 
all  their  circumstances  and  details  do  some 
persons  we  had  formerly  known,  present 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  as  though 
not  years  and  months,  l)ut  scarcely  weeics 
or  days,  had  intervened.     A  fragile  form  is 
now  before  my  mind's  eye  as  distinctly  as 
it  was  in  reality  more  than  twenty  years 
ago !     The  slender  figure  is  seated  by  a  fire 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  G.  S.,  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  novel  which  had  bi  ought  the 
authoress  at  one  bound  to  the  top  o7  popu- 
lar admiration.    There  has  been  a  dinner- 
party, and  all  the  literary  men  whom  the 
lady  had  expressed  a  wish  to  meet,  bad 
becm  requested  to  respect  the  publisher  s 
desirvL.    and   the   lady's   desire,    that    aba 
should  remain  **  unknown  '^  as  to  her  public 
ponition.    Nobody  was  to  know  that  this 
was  the  authoress  of  **  Jane  Eyre/^    She 
was  simply  Miss  Bronte,  on  a  visit  to  tbo 
family  or  her  host.    The  dinner-party  went 
off  as  gaily  as  could  be  expected  where 
several  people  are  afraid  of  each  other  with- 
out quite  knowing  why ;  and  Miss  Bronte 
sat  very  modestly  and  rather  on  her  guard, 
but  quietly  taking  the  measure  of  lea  moth' 
9tr€i  dk  ialtntt  who  were  talking  and  taking 
wine,  and  sometimes  bantering  each  other. 
Once  only  she  issued  from  her  shell,  with 
briffbtening  looks,  when  somebody  made  a 
slimitly  disparaging  remark  concerning  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  for  whom  Miss  Bronte 
declared  she  had  the  highest  admiration; 
and  she  appeared  quite  ready  to  do  battle 
with  one  gentleman  who  smilingly  suggested 
that  perhaps  it  was  *' because   the   Duke 
was  an  Irisnman.'* 

Now  it  should  be  premised,  that  the 
writer  of  these  papers  bad  sent  a  presenta- 
tion copy  of  a  certain  poem,  addressed  n 
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eovpliBeotaiy,  but  wery  earnest  terms,  to 
the  ••  Aatbor  of  Jane  Eyre,"  —  the  lady 
viKwe  noHi  de  plume  was  **Currer  Bell," 
md  whoae  nal  name  we  were  not  to  know. 
To  tbia  she  had  replied  in  a  note,  wfaicfa 
eoBelnded  with  these  words :  — 


**  How  ikr  the  applause  of  oritios  has  re- 
vardttl  the  aatbor  of  *  Orion  '  I  do  not  know; 
bat  I  think  the  pleasure  he  ei^oyed  in  its  eom- 
paition  most  haie  been  a  bounteous  meed  in 
iseUl  Toa  eoald  not,  I  imagine,  liave  writ* 
isi  that  poem  without  at  times  deriTiag  deep 
i  from  yovr  work. 

aiaoefo  tlianka  for  tlM  pleaaare  it  has 
*'  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
'« Yours  fiuthfully, 
••  C.  BeUm" 

On  joioiiig  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
TOoiB,  oar  host  requested  the  writer  to  take 
t  teat  beside  Miss  Bronte.  The  moment 
k  did  so,  she  turned  towards  him  with  the 
■est  charming  artlessness,  exclaiming,  **  I 
w  10  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Home, 

ferimdinff  me  your "    She  cheeked 

kendr  with  an  inward  start,  having  thus  at 

oaes  exploded  her  Cnrrer-Bell  secret,  by 

itairnBg  herself  with  the  **  Author  of 

Jiae  Byre.**     She    looked   embarrassed. 

**Ak  Miss  Bronte,**  whispered  the  inno- 

cert  euse  of  the  not  yery  serious  misfor- 

to«t;  **yoa  would  never  do  for  treasons 

Md  itntagems."   She  nodded  acquiesently , 

brt  with  a  decree  of  vexation  and  self-re- 

pwA    Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  6.,  over- 

MiiiB|  sooie    eonv«rsation    between    us, 

which  showed  that  the  secret  was  **  out/* 

took  sa  eariy  opportunity  of  calling  roe 

•side,  when  be  extended  both  hands,  with 

ttdtu  BruU  look,  and  began  to  complain 

«f  Bjr  breach  of  the  general  understanding. 

1  ef  coorse  explained  what  the  lady  had 

■ud,  at  the  luAttti  of  which  be  was  not  a 

finie  istooished  and  amused. 

A  very  gentle,  brave,  and  noble-spirited 

*«■&  was  Charlotte  Bronte.    Fragile  of 

fera,  and   tremulous    as    an    aspen    leaf, 

^  iMd  an  eoergr  of  mind  and  a  heroism 

flfchmetercaDable  of  real  things  in  pri- 

"  life,  M  admirable  as  any  of  the  nne 

ioBf  in  her  works  of  fiction.    Noth- 

has  ever  done  seems  to  me  more 

■ore    maffBaiiimous,  and    more 

timii  the  brief  preface  she  wrote 

r  edition  of  her  sister*s  novel  of 

^mhtriag  Heights.**    Emily  waa  dead ; 

Iv  aovel  lad  not  been  appreciated ;   not 

^spoken  of  by  the  critics ;  not  well  re- 

•usfu  by  tlie  poMic ;  and  mainly  in  conse- 

^oee  of  frequent  violations,  in  no  instance 

w  the  reality  of  the  characters  she  had  so 

•■■del  fully  portrayed  in  their  time  and 

fhoe,  bM  TMlaCtoo  of  the  so-called  **  taste 


of  the  day,"  which  does  not  permit  coon- 
try  squires  and  others  to  swear  in  oaths 
with  proper  spelling,  but  only  by  a  first  and 
last  letter  —  and  a  busbing-up  dash,  to  mark 
the  prudent  autbor^s  disapproval  of  a  pro- 
fane tongue.     There  were  also  some  other 
startling  excrescences,  but  only  as  the  ex- 
cess of  force  in  the  reality  of  the  pictures, 
all  very  pardonable  in  the  first  work  of  a 
young  author.     ••  Wuthering   Heights"  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  novels  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  English  language,  or  any  other 
language.     It  did  indeed  deserve  a  better 
fate.    Emily  Bronte  died  without  receiving 
any  public  recognition  of  her  genius,  and 
although  the  inward  fan^s  of  a  fatal  diseaso 
were  doine  their  certain   work,  the  world 
might  perhaps  have  bad  another  creation 
from  that  so  potent  spirit ;  and  iu  any  case 
the  feeling  of  some  public  acknowledgment 
that  she  had  not  lived,  and  felt,  and  thought, 
and  laboured  in  vain,  would  have  helped  to 
smooth  her  death-pillow,  and  to  have  made 
the  brief  remaining  period  of  her  generous 
sister^s  own  life  more  happy.     With  what 
earnest    emotion    does    Charlotte    Bront^' 
strive  in  that  preface  to  place  her  sister's 
fame  beside,  or  above,  her  own ;  with  what 
noble  yet  almost  tearful  energy  she  seems 
to  keep  down  her  reproaches  of  the  shallow 
jud^ent,  the  prudery,  and  want  of  per- 
ception, which  had  refused  to  admit  Emily 
to  her  rightful  place  among  writers  of  hc- 
tion !     Tno  ancient  Romans  used  to  set  up 
a  statue  to  '*  Success,*'  and  worshipped  it  as 
a  god.     What  could  the  figure  have  been 
like,  one  wonders  P    Such  a  deity  could  not 
well  be  set  up,  admissibly  and  substantially 
as  such,  in  modern  times ;  but,  O  Discre- 
tion I  how  often  do  we  notice  that  fur  want 
of  thee,  the  best  things   ma^  fail  utterly, 
while,  with    thine    aid,  mediocrity    in    all 
shapes  may  become  most  prosperous. 

But  let  us  change  the  scene  from  London 
squares  to  the  green  lanes  of  Berkshire  — 
its  cottages,  its  gardens ;  and,  above  all, 
let  us  contemplate  the  abode  of  one  who, 
not  many  years  ago,  was  the  presiding 
spirit  of  the  scene. 

There  used  to  be,  and  there  no  doubt 
sttU  is,  if  I  had  but  the  courage  to  go  and 
look  at  it,  a  small,  old-fashioned  cottage  at 
Three-mile  Cross,  near  Beading,  which 
stood  in  a  garden  close  to  the  road.  A 
strip  of  garden  was  on  one  side,  a  little  bit 
of  a  pony-stable  on  the  other,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  earden  at  the  back.  It  was  a 
comfortable-looking,  but  still  a  real  village 
cottage,  with  no  town  or  suburb  look  what- 
ever about  it.  Small  lattice  windows,  below 
and  above,  with  roses  and  jasmine  creeping 
round  them  all,  established  its  rural  charac- 
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ter;  and  there  was  a  great  buttress  of  a^ 
chimney  rising  from  the  ground  at  the  gar- 
den-strip side,  which  was  completely  cov- 
ered wiih  a  very  ancient  and  very  fine 
apricot  tree.  There  the  birds  delighted  to 
8it  and  sing  among  the  leaves,  and  build 
too,  in  several  snug  nooks,  and  there  in 
early  autumn  the  wasps  used  to  bite  and 
bore  into  the  rich-ripe  brown  cracks  of  the 
largest  apricots,  and  would  issue  forth  in 
rage  whea  any  one  of  the  sweetest  of  their 
property  was  brought  down  to  the  earth  by 
the  aid  of  a  clothes-prop,  guided  under  the 
superintending  instructions  of  a  venerable 
little  gentlewoman  in  a  garden-bonnet  and 
shawl,  with  silver  hair,  very  bright  hazel 
eyes,  and  a  rose-red  smiling  countenance. 
Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  brightest  faces 
any  one  ever  saw. 

*'Now,  my  dear  friend,"  would  she  say, 
"  if  you  will  only  attend  to  my  advice,  you 
will  get  that  apricot  up  there,  which  is  quite 
in  perfection.  I  have  had  my  eye  upon  it 
these  last  three  weeks,  wondering  nobody 
stole  it.  The  boys  often  get  over  into  the 
garden  before  any  of  us  are  up.  There 
now,  collect  all  those  leaves,  if  you  will  be 
so  good  —  and  those  too  —  and  lay  them  all 
in  a  heap  just  underneath,  so  that  the  apri- 
cot may  fall  upon  them.  If  you  don^t  do 
that,  it  will  burst  open  with  a  thump. 
There !  now  push  the  prop  up  slowly,  so  as 
to  break  the  apricot  from  the  stalk,  and 
when  it  is  down,  do  not  be  in  too  ^reat  a 
hurry  to  take  it  up,  as  it^s  sure  to  oave  a 
good  large  wasp  or  two  inside.  Wasps  are 
capital  judges  of  ripe  wall-fruit,  as  my  dear 
father  used  to  say.  A  little  lower  with  the 
prop! — more  to  the  left  —  now  just  push 
the  prong  upwards,  and  gently  lift  —  again 
—  down  it  comes  I  Mind  the  wasps !  — 
three,  four  —  mind! — perhaps  that^s  not 
all  —  five !  —  I  told  you  so !  " 

*•  How  angry  they  are ! " 

**Not  more,  my  dear  friend,  than  you 
and  I  would  have  been  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.^^ 

I  had  not  known  Miss  Mitford  very  long 
at  this  time;  but  it  was  her  habit  to  ad- 
dress all  those  with  whom  she  was  on  inti- 
mate terms,  by  some  affectionate  expression. 
For  several  years,  however,  I  used  to  pay 
a  visit  of  a  week  or  ten  days  to  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  cottage  during  the  strawberry  season, 
and  a^ain  during  the  middle  of  summer, 
when  her  show  of  geraniums  (she  resisted 
all  new  nomenclatures)  was  at  its  height, 
and  sometimes  later  when  the  wonderful 
old  fruit-trees  just  retained  some  half-dozen 
of  their  choicest  treasures.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  engraving  or  photo- 
graph, however  excellent  as  to  features,  to 


convey  a  true  likeness  of  Mar^  Bustell 
Mitford.  During  one  of  these  visits,  Mita 
Charlotte  Cushman  was  also  staying  at  the 
cottage,  and  exclaimed,  the  first  time  Mist 
Mitford  left  the  room,  **  What  a  brif^ht  face 
it  is !  "  This  effect  of  summer  brightneat 
all  over  the  countenance  was  quite  remark- 
able. A  floral  flush  overspread  the  whole 
face,  which  seemed  to  carry  its  own  light 
with  it,  for  it  was  the  same  indoors  as  out. 
The  silver  hair  shone,  the  forehead  shone, 
the  cheeks  shone,  and,  above  all,  the  e^res 
shone.  The  expression  was  entirely  genial, 
cognoscitive,  beneficent.  The  outline  of 
the  face  was  an  oblate  round,  of  no  very 
marked  significance  beyond  that  of  an  ap- 
ple, or  other  rural  ** character;"  in  fact,  it 
was  very  like  a  rosy  apple  in  the  aun. 
Always  excepting  the  forehead  and  chin. 
The  foreheaa  was  not  only  massive,  bnt 
built  in  a  way  that  sculpture  only  could 
adequately  delineate.  Mrs.  Browning  (at 
that  time  Miss  Elizabeth  Barret),  in  a  note 
to  a  friend  concerning  Miss  Mitford,  de- 
scribed her  forehead  as  of  the  ancient 
Greek  type,  and  compared  it  to  her  idea  of 
Akinetost  or  the  Great  Unmoved,*  althongh 
wo  may  doubt  whether  the  amiable  authoress 
of  **Our  Village"  would  have  felt  very 
much  pleased  or  complimented  by  the  unex- 
pected comparison.  Howbeit,  this  brain- 
structure  accounted  to  me  for  the  fact  that 
Miss  Mitford^s  conversation  was  oflen  verj 
superior  to  anything  in  her  books.  Havinc 
on  one  occasion  suggested  this,  she  saio, 
smiling:  **  Well,  you  see,  my  dear  friend, 
we  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  it 
doesn't  do  to  say  to  everybody,  all  that  yon 
would  say  to  one,  here  and  there.^  And 
presently  afterwards,  when  alluding  to  sev- 
eral persons,  without  mentioning  any  namee, 
for  she  was  a  very  polite  lady  of  the  old 
school.  Miss  Mitford  added:  '*  One  has  to 
think  twice  before  speaking  once,  in  order 
to  come  down  to  them;  like  talking  to 
children." 

This  build  of  head,  and  strong  oblate 
outline  of  head  and  face,  will  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  strength  of  character  displajed 
by  Miss  Mitford  during  the  early  and  moat 
trying  periods  of  her  life  with  her  extravar 
gant  and  selfish  father/  It  may  also  eqoallf 
account  for  her  general  composure  and 
presence  of  mind,  both  on  great  occasioma 
and  others,  trifling  enough  to  talk  aod 
write  about,  but  of  a  kind  to  test  the  nenret 
of  most  ladies.  For  instance,  in  driving 
Miss  Mitford  one  day  in  her  little  pony- 
chaise  on  a  morning  visit,  she  so  riveted  my 
attention  on  the  special  point  of  a  story, 

•  In  Mr.  HonM's  posm  of  "  Orioa." — Sn. 
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that  I  allowed  one  wheel  to  run  into  a  little 
dry  ditch  at  the  roadside,  and  the  pony- 
chaise  must  of  course  have  turned  over,  but 
that  we  were  **  brought  up",  by  the  hedge. 
'*  Hillo !  my  dear  friend !  ^  said  Miss  Mit- 


ford;  *•  we  must  get  out."  We  did  so; 
the  little  trap  was  at  once  put  on  its  proper 
course,  and  without  one  word  of  comment, 
the  bright-faced  old  lady  took  up  the  thread 
of  her  story. 

Her  favourite  seat  in  the  cottage,  in  the 
garden,  ^nd  in  the  large  greenhouse  where 
she  received  visitors  during  the  *'  straw- 
b«^rry  season"  (her  usual  definition  of 
certain  months),  I  have  not  revisited, 
and  had  better  never  do  so.  What  people 
fondly  call  **a  melancholy  pleasure,"  is 
very  intelligible,  very  expressive,  and  cer- 
tainly very  English.  Without  being  ad- 
dicted to  deep  sentiment  like  our  cousin 
Germans,  we  certainly  are  very  fond  of 
courting  gloom  and  sadness,  not  only  in  the 
performance  of  funerals,  but  in  seeking 
sights  and  associations  which  are  anything 
but  a  pleasure.  Surely  it  is  the  best  philos- 
ophy to  avoid  them.  But  no  doubt  l  shall 
go  there  some  day. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  authoress 
of**  Our  Village  ^^  was  by  a  note  from  Miss 
Barrett  (whom  I  only  knew  by  literary 
correspondence,  and  had  never  seen),  both 
so  much  regarded  in  private  and  in  public, 
and  now  so  lamented.  This  note  enclosed 
one  from  Miss  Mitford,  expressing  a  wish 
to  have  a  dramatic  sketch  for  some  annual, 
or  other  ornamental  thing,  she  found  it  her 
interest,  but  no  particular  pleasure,  to  edit. 
That  occasion  was  my  first  introduction  to 
Miss  ^litford ;  and  my  first  to  the  learned 
and  accomplished  poetess  —  the  greatest 
lyric  poetess  the  world  has  ever  known  — 
was  by  a  note  from  Mrs.  O.,  enclosing  one 
from  the  young  lady,  containing  a  short 
poem,  with  the  modest  request  to  be  frank- 
ly told  whether  it  might  be  ranked  as  poet- 
ry, or  merely  verses.  As  there  could  be 
no  doubt  in  the  recipient's  mind  on  that 
point,  the  poem  was  forwarded  to  Colburn'M 
New  Monthly,  edited  at  that  time  by  Mr. 
Bulwer  (now  Lord  Lytton),  where  it  duly 
appeared  in  the  current  number.  The  next 
rpanuscript  sent  to  me,  was  **Tbe  Dead 
Pan,''  and  the  poetess  at  once  started  on 
her  bright  and  noble  career. 

It  may  be  generally  understood  that  this 
equally  gifted  and  accomplished  lady,  hav- 
ing been  for  years  confined  to  her  rooms, 
like  an  exotic  plant  in  a  green-house,  being 
considered  in  constant  danger  of  rapid 
decline,  occupied  her  time,  not  only  in  the 
arduous  study  of  poetry,  but  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
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languages.  She  was  also  well  acquainted 
whh  all  the  greatest  auth5r8  of  France  and 
Italy,  in  the  ori^nal,  and,  ostensibly,  with 
the  poetry  of  the  Portuguese.  But  it  is  not 
so  generally  known,  and  perhaps  very  little 
known,  that  she  was  a  most  assiduous 
reader  of  English  literature,  and  conversant 
equally  with  the  earliest  authors,  and  the 
best  of  those  of  our  own  day.  Her  criticisms 
in  the  AthentBumt  and  in  her  private  letters, 
are  exquisite ;  discriminating  and  applaud- 
ing all  the  power  and  beauty;  lenient  to 
errors  and  shortcomings,  and  rich  with 
imaginative  illustrations.  She  had  a  subtle 
instinct  as  to  character,  the  more  remarka- 
ble considering  her  years  of  seclusion  from 
the  world.  But  these  things  can  only  be 
known  to  the  very  few  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  m  her  society,  or  ranking 
among  her  correspondents.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  of  them,  nobody  ever  wrote  such 
letters  and  not«s,  not  even  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  lady  letter-writers  handed 
down  for  the  world's  admiration.  The 
general  knowledge,  the  varied  learning  and 
reading,  the  fine  taste,  and  the  noble  neart 
and  mind,  were  only  to  be  surpassed,  if 
that  could  be,  by  her  utter  simplicity  and 
charming  colloquial  carelessness.  Of  course 
no  single  letter  would  display  all   these 

Dualities,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
uce  half-a-dozen  which  did  not. 
Having  only  occasionally  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mrs.  Jameson,  the  writer  would 
have  felt  diffident  in  venturing  to  bring  her 
upon  the  scene.  Fortunately  this  can  be 
referred  to  a  better  hand,  Mrs.  Jameson 
having  visited  Miss  Barrett  during  her 
period  of  seclusion.  The  date  of  the  fbl low- 
lowing  letter  appears  to  be  December  3, 
1844:  — 

**  Not  a  sound  —  not  a  sign!  .  .  .  Tell  me» 
for  I  do  long  to  hear  what  is  called  now-a-dajs- 
the  *  real  mesmeric  truth.'  'Orororot  —  ini 
English  we  have  nothing  oomplaioing  enough, 
though  we  are  said,  here  in  England,  to  have 
the  spirit  of  grumbling.  .  .  . 

'*  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  aeen  Miss  Mitford 
again,  and  I  have  lately  received  her  promise  ot 
an  early  "visit  That  is,  she  will  oome  as  she  di(t> 
befbre,  for  what  poor  ll  £.  L.  used  to  call'  the 
*  auper-folicitj  of  talking,'  and  stay  with  me 
from  noon-tide  to  seven  o'clock  p.m.  Also  T 
have  seen  Mrs.  Jameson,  .  .  .  and  she  over- 
came at  last  by  sending  a  note  to  me  finom  the 

next  house  —  61,  W St     Do  jon  know 

her  r  She  did  not  exactly  reflect  my  idea  of 
Mrs.  Jameson.  And  yet  it  would  be  both  un- 
true and  ungrateful  to  tell  you  that  she  disap- 
pointed me.  In  fiust  she  agreeably  snrprised  me 
m  one  respect  —  for  I  had  been  told' that  she 
was  pedantic,  and  I  foond  her  as  nnassoming 
as  a  woman  need  be — both  vaassoming  and 
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satural.  The  tone  of  her  oonvereation,  how- 
ever, is  rather  analj^tiool  and  critical  than  spon- 
taneous  and  impulsive  —  and  for  this  reason  she 
appears  to  me  a  less  charming  companion  than 
our  friend  of  Three-mile  Cross,  who  •  wears  her 
heart  upon  her  sleeve,'  and  shakes  oat  its  per- 
fumes at  every  moment  She — Mrs  Jameson 
—  is  keen  and  calm,  and  reflective.  She  has  a 
very  light  complexion  —  pale,  lucid  eyes  —  thin 
colourless  lips,  fit  for  incisive  meanings  —  a  nose 
and  chin  projective  without  breadth.  She  was 
here  nearly  an  hour,  and  though  on  a  first  visit, 
I  could  perceive  that  a  vague  thought,  or  ex- 
pression, she  would  not  permit  to  pass  either 
Anom  my  lips  or  her  own.  Tet  nothing  could  be 
greater  than  her  kindness  to  me,  and  I  already 
think  of  her  as  of  a  fHend. 

"  Miss  Martineau  is  astounding  the  world 
with  mesmeric  statements  through  the  medium 
of  the  jiihenaum  —  and  yet,  it  happens  so,  that 
I  believe  few  converts  will  be  miMle  by  her. 
The  medical  men  have  taken  up  her  glove  bru- 
tally—  as  dogs  might  do — dogs,  exclusive  of 
my  Flush,  who  is  a  gentleman. 

••  Well,  have  you  received  my  poems?  In  the 
*  Pan  '  you  will  observe  that  I  accepted  certain 
of  your  suggestions,  and  neglected  others  —  ne- 
glected some,  because  I  did  not  agree  with  you, 
and  some  because  I  could  not  follow  my  own 
wishes.  In  fact,  or  rather  by  fantasy,  that 
poem  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  Mr.  Kenyon. 
In  various  manners,  past  describing,  he  has 
lavished  so  much  interest  and  kindness  on  it, 
and  on  me  through  it,  that  he  seemed  to  me  to 
have  all  the  rights  of  adoption.  He  wanted  va- 
rious things  altered,  which  I  altered  for  the 
most  part  Here  and  there,  however,  I  was 
obliged  to  resist  —  though  not  without  pain. 
And  when  I  proposed  having  the  Greek  names 
(on  which  point  I  do  altogether  in  my  inward 
soul  agree  with  you),  ho  spumed  the  idea  of 
turning  Jove  into  Zeus,  and  I  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  stand  by  my  arms. 

**  .  .  .  The  volumes  are  succeeding,  past 
any  expectation  or  hope  of  mine.  Blackwood^s 
high  help  was  much,  and  TaWs  not  unavailing. 
Then  I  continue  to  have  letters  of  the  kindest, 
fh>m  unknown  readers.  I  hod  a  letter  yester- 
day fh)m  the  remote  region  of  Gutter-lane,  be- 
ginning, *  I  thank  thee! '  .  .  .  The  American 
ftublisher  has  printed  fifteen  hundred  copies, 
f  I  am  a  means  of  ultimate  loss  to  him,  I  shall 
sit  in  sackcloth. 


•     •     • 


Here  follows  a  bit  of  admirable  criticism 
on  Leigh  Hunt  i(and  incidentally  on  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Mil- 
ton), which  Leigh  Hunt  himself,  had  he 
read  it,  would  have  been  generous  enough 
to  forgive;  and  be  would  also  have  been 
wise  enough  to  turn  again  to  the  pages  of 
the  great  writers  in  qucdtion,  in  order  to 
reconsider  some  of  his  previous  objections. 
What  is  remarked,  however,  of  the  dead 
•ilence  observed  by  modem  poets  concem- 
iDg  each  other,  as  though  do  others  even 


existed,  would  be  almost  as  inapplicable  to 
Leigh  Hunt  as  to  Ben  Jonson. 

**  I  have  net  heard  a  word  fh>m  Leigh  Hant 
...  I  am  grateful  enough  to  him  as  it  is,  hav- 
ing, in  addition  to  all  former  causes  of  grati- 
tude, the  present  delight  of  reading  his  new 
critical  work  upon  poetry.    The  most  delight- 
ful and  genial  of  poetical  critics  he  is  assuredly. 
Not  that  I  always  agree  with  him.    I  have  it 
in  my  head,  for  instance,  that  he  knows  Ben 
Jonson  somewhat  superficially,  —  and   under- 
rates his  lyrics  immensely  *  and  accepts  the  pop- 
ular prejudice  about  his  'jealousy,'  &c.,  even 
blindly.    Is  there  a  poet  of  England,  new  or 
old,  who  has  written  so  much  praise  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  Ben  Jonson  7    I  know  not  Does 
that  fact  prove  jealousy  in  him  T    I  infer  not 
Then,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  he  is  niggardly  in 
selections  from,  and  for  a  reason  I  do  not  ad-  \ 
mit,  for  he  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  a 
passage  longer  than  a  very  short  one,  without 
fiiUing  upon  matter  of  offieince.    Respectfully,  I 
abjure  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  .reason. 
Then,  again,  I  seriously  am  of  opinion  that  even 
if  he  rejects,  ...  he  might,  out  of  the  broad 
sympathy  of  a  poet's  heart,  liave  had  patience 
with  Milton's  divinity,  as  another  form  of  my- 
thology.   There  may  be  sectarianism  in  the  very 
cutting  off  of  sectarianism.    lam  sorry  (very) 
for  some  things  said,  and  some  things  left  unsaid, 
in  the  paper  on  Milton — for   instance,    the 
omission  of  one  of  the  very  noblest  odes  in  the 
English  language  (that  on  the  birth  of  the  Na- 
tivity),  bemuse — it  is  not  on  the   birth  of 
Bacchus!    Objections  like  these  apart,  the  book 
is,  however,  a  beautiful  book,  and  will  be  a 
companion  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.     My 
brother  (George  gave  it  to  me  as  the  most  accep- 
table gift  in  the  world.    Talking  of  books  of 
poetry,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  poem  you  are 
writing.     My  American  friends  ask  about  your 
'  Gregory,*  *  O)smo,'  and  *  Marlowe,' and  want 
to  naturalise  them  a  little  more. 

**  Mr.  Tennyson  is  quite  well  again,  I  onder- 
stand.  Wordsworth  is  in  a  fever  about  the 
railroad  which  people  are  going  to  drive  through 
the  middle  of  the  Lake  FSchooL  So  excited  was 
he,  that  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  go  from  home 
for  a  time,  and  compose  his  mind.  He  went,  Uke 
an  obedient  husband  —  but  he  came  back  with 
ten  fevers  instead  of  one  —  and  the  time  of  his 
absence  he  spent  in  canvassing  for  Memb««  of 
Parliament  who  would  not  say '  aye  '  to  it  Fifty 
have  promised,  he  says,  to  protect  him — si- 
though  Monckton  Milnes,  having  caught  cor- 
ruption ftom  the  Utilitarians,  dares  to  oppose 
the  masteivpcet  front  to  front,  and  sonnet  to 
sonnet  Mr.  Browning  has  not  returned  to 
England  yet. 

**  And  then  I  hear  that  Carlyle  won't  b^ 
lieve  in  Mesmerism,  and  calls  Harriet  Bfartin- 
eaa  mad.  *  The  madness  showed  itself  first  la 
the  reftisal  of  the  pension  —  next,  in  the  r«sol»- 

*  The  above  was  written  before  Leigh  Hunt  hsi 
pabUsbed  all  his  retaarki  on  Ben  Jonson. 
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do*  ikmt,  the  niiiTen»Miig  dtainnu  of  rading 
ktr  Mtm,  Ot»  luiiTsm  shoQld  be  diw|ipointeii 
—  and  thirdly,  ID  thiaoTcedor  Me^menun.'  I 
vU  (If  hs  ever  did  tua  anob  worde)  samebod; 
woBld  tdl  him  thkt  the  fint  muiifeaUtioD.  at 
ImM,  WM  of  ADobUpbrepij,  wbich  in  thne!it~ 
krdaTsii  Dot  looltkeljtoprDTecantagiouB.  Foi 
■7  o*D  iwrt,  I  Km  not  tfr*id  to  n;  thftt  I  »1- 
■cat  b^ere  Id  Ucamerum,  uid  quite  belieTc- 
k  Hairiet  Ifmrtineaa. 

"  Mxj  Ood  bltw  Ton,  my  deu-  fricDd.    Take 

"    '  'f^  Bod  be  TeiT  liKppy. 


t*tijomrwM,ai 


Tbe  foregcnng  —  with  the  esceptioD  of 
Nae  pa«Mg««  of  litenry  lympathy,  which 
te  pioaeot  writer  frankly  expreMei  his  re- 
pet  at  omittiog  —  WM  the  lubiUace  ot  ■ 
mgle  iMUr,  iCDt  to  GermftDj-,  Addreited 
to  OBC  whom  the  poeteti  bad  never  seen  ; 
rto  wu  onlikely  ever  to  tee,  and  whom  the 
ladr  never  did  iee  till  afler  her  return  from 


tnlioo  of  the  opinion  eipreased  of  the  scope 
Mdi^Ie  or  epidtolary  cornposition  (wbiuli. 


I "  DliK  HOK>B, 

I  "  Thoagh  ycmr  ktter  nemi  intended  Ibr  Mr. 
ReyuFll,  yet,  u  the  enielope  is  addressed  to 
myself,  I  choose  to  pretend  I  haie  a  right  to  ao- 
wer  it,  in  order  limC  I  roij  express  my  tbaoks 
as  quickly  as  poesible  for  tbe  frank  sod  liberal 
manner  in  which  jon  and  your  frienda  have  . 
met  our  wishes;  and  to  say  how  happy  we  shall 
be,  for  oar  nkes  as  well  as  yoota  and  theirs,  to 
thow  all  the  sense  that  becomes  as,  of  your  own. 
"  Tour  obliged  and  Ciithfn!  Servaat, 

"  LSIQH   HUHT." 

Under  such  aasplcei  there    aurely    was 
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o  consciDua  composi 
tnl  obviously  no  more  than  easy  intellectual 
iapdae,  natoral  grace,  and  richness  of 
■nd),  the  above,  it  is  submitted,  may  be  ac- 
eMedby  tlie  highest  class  of  readers. 

With  the  delightful  essayist  and  poetical 
(n(i^  Leigh  Hunt,  my  first  acqua  in  lance 
caasMMcd  when  W.  J.  Fox,  the  late  M. 
P.  tor  Oldham,  having  become  actively  en- 
Pl^  ID  political  lifB,  wished  to  mike  over 
We  profinetorabip  of  bis  Mtmthiy  Sepontory 
to  somebody  of  position,  who  would  carry 
Ibcvard  those  principles  of  mental  freedom, 
•f  reform,  and  of  science,  literature,  and 
M,  ol'wbicb.  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Job)  Mill,  Miss  Martineau,  Dr.  Southwood 
Saitb,  Ac.  Sec.,  it  had  for  years  been  one 
(f  the  very  foremost  championi.  More 
MpMaallj  Mr.  Fox  was  anzioud  to  disentan- 
^  it  eotirel}-  from  the  Unitarian  connec- 
■m,  of  which  it  had  originally  been  the 
Iwdiag  organ.  With  this  view,  the  editor- 
dtp  bad  l>een  undertaken  by  the  present 
*fnr,  and  the  magaiine  had  been  carried 
H  dming  six  montbt,  when  it  was  found 
Am  Ike  odoor  of  unsanctified  sectarianism 
WM  mSI  (apposed  to  cling  to  it,  because  it 
kid  oeee  been  the  chief  organ  of  that  class 
tflKocDters.  Sitting  in  the  cecumcnical 
fsnen.  so  far  as  our  friend  W.  J.  Fox  and 
fc  Ibar  or  five  literary  bishops  could  repre- 
Mt  tlie  world  in  question,  it  was  deter- 
■■ed  lo  offer  the  magaiine  as  a  free  gin 
bLeigk  Hunt.  Tt  was  eventually  accepted 
jMdy.  at  his  wish,  by  Ur.  Keynell,  the 
■Mtr  of  the  Ezamima-  and  himself,  in  the 
Uon^  UttU  not«.  dstwl  Cbdiea  :— 


aspic  _. 

every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  MontMg 
R^otiiory  would  be,  at  last,  cut  clean 
away  from  all  imaginary  remains  of  secta- 
riamsm.  Leigh  Hunt  started  it  with  all  bis 
nsuai  vivacity  and  pleasure  on  commencing 
aoytfaing  of  a  novel  kind.  He  quite  dis- 
ported himself  as  in  "  fresh  woods  and  pas- 
tures new."  Excepting  Mr.  Fox,  whose 
absence  wai  deemed  politic,  most  of  the 
principal  contributors  on  the  staff  of  the 
previous  editorship  joined  Leigh  Hunt. 
Landor  seat  bim  contributions,  Carlyle  did 
lomethine;  Bobert  Bell,  Thomas  Wade, 
Eeerton  Webbe,  and,  ifl  reccollect  rightly, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Bobert  Browning,  Miif 
Uartineau,  and  others.  It  flourished  for  a 
season ;  but  so  absorbent  and  reticent  is 
public  opinion,  that  this  al»aysh>aliaDt,  in- 
tellectual, and  energetic  pioneer  of  most  of 
the  leading  ideas  and  principles  of  progres- 
sion in  our  present  day,  having  once   tieen 

—  in  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant " 

—  tbe  chief  organ  of  a  dissenting  sect  — 
ibat  early  fact  stitt  hovered  and  vapoured 
round  it  with  a  smothered  atmosphere,  and 
Snally  Door  Leigh  Hunt  discovered  that  it 
was  "labour  in  vain,"  and  to  the  brave 
little  Bepotiiory  died  in  his  editorial  arms : 
about  as  happy  and  honourable  an  end  as  it 
could  have  had. 

Jt  is  remarkable  that  so  many  literary 
men  and  women,  more  perhaps  than  any 
:  other  class,  give  no  dates  to  their  letteri 
'  md  notes,  or  only  imperfect  dates,  auch  as 
the  month,  or  the  day  of  the  week.  Hun- 
dreds are  in  my  possession,  to  which  the 
probable  date  cao  only  be  given  from  cir- 
tumstancet  mentioned  in  tbem,  because  the 
post-marks  on  tbe  envelopes  are  generally 
'Uegible.  Het«  is  one  (ram  Leigh  Hunt, 
which,  of  course,  refers  to  tbe  production 
af  his  beautiful  and  stage-neglected  plaj  of 
"The  Legend  of  Florence.^  What  a  de- 
lightful state  of  excitement  be  is  in  1 — 

Friday,  Ootober  18. 
"  Ut  duk  Homii, 

"  Tbedeed  is  done!  and  the  play  aooepled!  I 
received  yoor  letter  the  evening  belbre  last,  and 
abotdd  Ittva  srrittitt   yettatd^r  moming,  b«l 
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was  whirled  off  in  an  nnnsaal  hmrj  to  tmd  mj  dered  at,  when   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles 

play  at  12  o'clock,  having  had  notice  to  that  Mathews  had  snch  high  ezpecUtions  of  his 

effect,  on  Monday  last,  tnm  Mrs.  Orger,  who  next  play,  that  the  treasurer  was  directed 

at  the  same  time  Mid  so  many  thmgs  about  the  to  pay  him   lOOW.  in  advance,  by  way   of 

dif^nlty  of  ever  Aertf //  bemg  ^eeent  at  the  secdriog  whatever  piece  he  might  write  for 

wading,  of  Its  bemg  oontraiy  to  •  ctiqaette/  ^j.^  ^^      q^  his  ffuitless  Ubours  and  vex- 

&o..  and  of  her  doobtmg  whether  she  shoold  be  .4:^^71.^.- i:f»i- u—  k^  «.*..f»^      ti  i.™ 

able  to  master  npcoora^  enough  to  a^  permia.  **»*^"*  J?^.  ^»"^*  ^"  ^^  narrated.     Thing, 

sion.  that  I  was beateToff  my litention  tb^ieak  explicable  in  an);  other  art  and  professioo. 

about  your  own  kind  offer.    I  was  sorry  for^is  "f «"  o^"  ^"'^  inexplicable  with  regard  to 

when  too  hite,  as  I  thought  I  perceived  I  could  '?«  »^-    A  ^^'7  similar  result  attended 

have  managed  it  easily  enough.  —  The  reading,  ^n^  production    of  the  two  6ne  plays  bjr 

I  must  say,  (*  burning  blushes  *  apart),  was  re-  Mr.  Browning,  then  a  very  young  drama- 

ceived  with  acclamation,  and  all  sorts  of  the  tist.     If  not  highly  successful,  they  at  least 

kindest  expressions,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  succeeded,  and  undoubtedly  were  of  hi^h 

Mathews,  Mrs.  Orger,  Mr.  Robertson  (treasorer,  promise.     But  we  saw  no  more  of  him  on  cm 

an  old  fnend),  Bartley,  stage  manager,  and  stage.     This  n  not  the  place  for  any  dia- 

Planch^  (I  believe,  reader),  and  the  perform-  cussion  of  the  question ;  but  one  remark 

ance  is  to  follow  Knowles's,  in  the  thick  of  the  niay  be  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  blame 

"^J*\i^J  hope  us  othOT^anatirag  men  only  lies  with  the  public  at  second  hand. 

wiU  be    lookmg  up.*- 1  wiU  take  my  chance  of  xhi  success  of  Mr.  Robertson's  comedies, 

^•^ri:HuStV::y'St^^^  Love  fPf  "^  ^""•^^^'  """  J^"  ^ItW 

cfboth  to  Miss  P—1-.' Mary,'  I  mean;  also  ,^"^°"^  iP^^:  "  Jt*^"?  «^'d««.f  that  if 

to  Margaret,  if  you  see  her  bdbre  I  do.    Be-  ?*>«r«  «»"f  ^  »  ^«^  depravity  of  taste 

ceive  again  the  thanks  ofyonrs  ever  most  truly,  in  Urge  classes  of  the  public,  there  are 

<•  X«.  H."  other  classes  eager  to  hail  a  superior  order 
of  drama,  and  the  absolute  reform  of  the 

Something  rery  mnch  to  Leigh  Hunt's  stage.     This  is  steadily  advancing, 
honour  is  not.  I  think,  generally  known ;       S>me  of  Leigh  Hunt's  notes  on  literary 

girhaps  very  few  ever  heard  of  it.     **  Now,  business  are   amusingly  adroit  in   dealing^ 

unt,''  said  Madame  Yestrie.  with  a  smil-  with  oversights,  delays,  or  other  difficuU 

ing  but  earnest  look,  **  If  you  vrill  chan^  ties.     Here  is  one :  — 
the  movement  and  close  of  the  last  act,  it  will  •*  Chelsea,  Feb.  6. 

be  far  more  popular  and  profitable.''  [No  year;  but  postmark  on  ^velops 

'*  But  how,  madam  P ''  legibly  giving  1888.] 

**Thu8:   Agolante  has  been  one  of  the  "Mt  dbab  Hoaini, 
very  worst  husbands,  np  doubt ;  but  after       "  Many  thanks  for  Blanchard'a  kind  notice, 

his  wife's  supposed  death,  there  would  be  for  Whwh  I  will  thank  him  also.    IshaUbeverj 

good  reason  for  him  to  reform;  in  fact,  to  §^  to  see  you  when  you  can  break  away.    A 

Become  quite  an  altered  man.      If  then,  f .^®  ""l  ^''^^v^^  "^^^  ^i~°*  y?!* u^r"*^'',? 

after  he  finds  she  is  not  dead,  yon  let  him  ^^^ff^  ^^'^^'l?  f°^'*.'7i^',V.''*"'° V?.  ^ 

^^m^^*   i,:.».<.ir  «^   k^«      :»  ICrv.*    :r  •.^.,  petrified  my  half-tropwal  feoulties,  and  attacked 

present   himself  to  her- m  short,  if  you  Se  with  rh^matism,  liver-complaint,  and  other 

will  pve  him  back  bis  wife,  your  play  will  ^„tilities;  but  I  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of 

run  for  a  hundred  nights."    Leigh  Hunt  at  gj^  ^^^^  sunshine,  and  am  Uking  a  holiday 

once  answered:    •'Impossible!    So  cruel.  ^  two  of  verse-writing.    Did  you  miss  some 

so  exacting,  and  utterly  selfish  a  domestic  Tersee  yon  were  good  enough  to  send  me.  in 

tyrant  as  Agolante.  could  never  become  an  the  current  number  T    So  did  /,  much  more; 

altered  man.      In   a  very    short    time    he  for  I  had  determined  on  seeing  them  there,  and 

would  be  as  bad  again  as  before,  and  drive  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  misUud  them, 

her  really  into  her  grave.     I  can't  g^ve  him  I  must  have  been  so  occupied  with  something 

back  Ginevra.     Besides,  he  is  killed  in  the  else  at  the  time  as  to  dispoee  of  them  hastily  in 

end,  the  great  probability  is  that  she   will  «>me  unusual  comer.    I  have  no  doubt  they 

be  happy  with  one  who  truly  loves  her,  and  ^"^  ^e  forthcoming  at  th«r  own  good  time;  but 

is  worthy  of  her.     The  end,  as  it  stands,  may  I  ask  if  you  can  forestall  them  with  aa- 

suggests  that."    And  so  the  plajr  had  only  ^^  ^^^ '  „  -  , 

a  moderate  success  of  some  thirty  nights.  '^    "  LMon'knKT  '♦ 

Too  bad  —  too  good. 
With  the  sudden  discovery  of  so  rare  and       "  ^-S.  —  Of  volume  of  Revoiitory  (for  which 

rich  a  vein,  and  in  a  veteran  author,  it  may  ^?^  ^^  **»i?^»>'  ''^Z  %?~ /^^    ]  ^f.? 

naturally  excite  wonder  at  the  present  day,  K*^«^  ^""^^  ^^^^^^  °^  ~^  ^^•^'"^  P^"™^  ^^^ 
how  it  happened  that  only  one  other  pro-       Here  is  another,  so  elegant  and  courteous 

duction  of  Leigh  Hunt's  ever  appearea  on  as  to  be   really  courtly.    It  might  have 

the  ttage.    And  the  more  may  taia  be  woe-  been  written  in  a  foil  '*  suit "  of  the  time  of 
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Lord  Chcttwfield.  and  th«  penon  uldr«»ed 
«ig^  •ImoU  fMl  thu  be  ought  to  be  in 
■Biiar  attirv  to  rud  it  with  due  bows,  ar.- 
kBowMgnentf,  aod  proteitaiioni.  Aai 
All  *ba«t  a  anwU   nuttur  of   lilBrar;   re- 

"  Chebn,  Aagut  3. 
[ProbkUj  about  the  Buns  jtax 
utheluL] 
-Ml  BUKltK.  Opinz. 

*■  Fnj  Ikionr  UM  with  ui  aarlj  TVuifay 
«*MiH  (aot  inMaTtnlsnt  (o  yoa,  I  tfaialc  jod 
Mid),  nardirtbat  1  majsiter  into  >  mon  da- 
lajM  ccplanatiini  of  mj  namu  lor  Tentariag 
H  anit  k  fcw  lias*  tawanja  (he  tHS>'">ii'E  (J^ 
jtmr  Iwaiilifal  tragad;.  It  waa  a  great  libertj, 
■>d  I  bope  joa  do  not  baoj,  Ibr  a  momeDt,  that 
I  taak  it  withoat  gnmt  doubt  aod  leluoluice; 
hatllaoUjrwwMMUilii^raairfor  thraenMaa*  : 
■nb  ■  .  .  aod  thiid.  that  in  your  iutorior  yon 
to  ma  to  be  an  tndj  puMBMoi  of  the 
pnpati;  bdooguiK  to  geoiua,  that 
SDOB  jonr  la^T«ti«t*  ander  the 
Ae  trath  ia,  I  took  it  for  the 
paaagB  h  wbieh  Ihe  loalioe  of  a  oritio 
il  bd  anjtbioK  to  turn  to  diaoordant  ao- 
t;  tadllKtpe  1  am  not  growing  imperti- 
.!■  Bj  daaan  wbaa  I  add,  that  br  your 
it  waa  I  waa  eUeflj  maml  to  venture  npon 
gUooMaM,  haTiDg  oonoeiTed  for  von.  .  .  . 
■  ttaa  aooa,  if  joa  oan,  and  tall  me  joa 
■at  18(17  witb 

••Lbob  Hqxt." 

I  joyaat  vein  of  ro- 
K»  moit  ebullitioai 
*f  iW  kiad  OD  record,  when  the  inadequacy 
it  Ik  cuae  ia  eoiuidered.  It  ia  merely 
to  cSMae  faiaaelf  for  neglecting  or  prp- 
oMiaatis^  tht  TCtam  of  loioe  printer's 
p^oh,  wbKb  tbera  wta  no  great  need  for 
M  to  receive  in  bacte :  — 

CbelMa,  Feb.  18. 
[No  TeargiTen,  and  no  meana 
oftraoiDgit  J 

'Awtiibvm  joaiaworthalhaaaaDdotheti  ' 
>M  alMBt  all  other  iimb,  let  it  have  been 
MMBaaUcr;  and  I  tniat  thia  aekoowledge-  ; 
■RaaadaaliMleBa^agiaefcr  dday,  knowiDg  ' 
ha  ■■ah  jam  and  I  — ~*-r*'j  think  of  one  an-  , 

«a  aaD  Itl  the  poat  waif  a  bit.  Tour  tetter  is 
wgnMa  gem  to  iiie,aa  if  the  Jew  trf  Malta 
Inalf  had  giTCB  aw  one  oat  of  hia  list;  and 
I  la^  I  «B«  appfwiatv  it  too,  without  its  mak- 
%lht  hotower  a  jot  the  Ism  ricb,  but  the  ra- 
IM — nocv  rieh  (hxa  hit  power  to  bestow, 
■ItoMtL  OodbleaaToa.  I  will  do  all  joa 
*M  with  (he  pnob,  and  tend  them  at  the  right 

-  Tow  aStetfante  Friend, 

"LmQu  Hv«r." 


I  In  1841  a  project  wai  aet  on  foot  for 
giving  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  a  true 
yet  polished  modernization  of  the  Father 
of  English  poetry.  All  previous  so-called 
moderaizationB  of  Chaucer  (with  the  single 
exception  of  Lord  Thurlow'a  rendering  of 
CbcEnight's  Tale")  bad  been,  at  b««t, 
paraphraaes,  ad  libUum  traDslatjona,  or 
gross  parodies,  and  deaecrationt  of  tiie 
homely  power,  beauty,  graphic  riuhness, 
and  quaint  humour  of  the  original.  As  to 
tlie  fact  that  Cbsucer  was  not  only  a  versifier 
of  wonderful  variety,  but  that  (so  far  as 
we  can  discover  and  imagine  ue  actual 
quantities  he  used  and  intended  u*  to  read) 
be  was  a  master  of  veriification,  aud  this 
in  himielf,  and  without  conaidering  the  age 
in  wbieh  he  wrote,  — not  the  remotest  re- 
cognitjoQ  bad  ever  been  shown  of  it.  Nor 
bad  such  a  fact  ever  been  dreamed  to  be 
likely.  It  was  acreed  upon  to  carry  out 
this  project  by  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett,  Robert  Bell, 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  the  writer  of  these 
papert,  who  was  nomiuated  aa  editor. 
Other  contributora  were  also  on  the  list, 
rhs  following  note  by  Leigh  Hunt,  com- 
inencinK  in  a  state  of  great  hilarity,  about 
lometbing  else,  refers  with  a  very  acute 
Dbservation  to  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking :  — 

"  Eenaiogton,  Nov. 
[Book  published  in  1641.] 
'"  Mt  naui  Hoan, 

"  Qtory  be  to  the  glorifloation  you  haTe  given 
in&  It  happened  too  to  come  upon  me  at  a  mo- 
ment  when  I  wkb  in  great  want  of  an  agreeable 
jensation ;  and  lerily  it  supplied  tt,  and  diil  nM 
1  world  of  good,  taking  me  into  a  r^on  remote 
IWim  ray  cares,  and  making  a  king  of  me,  and 
1  sort  of  Castitts."  [Camboa  Khan.]  "Many 
thanks  to  the  kind  heart  whioh  impelled  you. 

"  But  your  letter,  Signur  mio,  mokea  methink 
of  the  perplexity  you  speak  of;  and  behold! 
[  fanny  I  have-  fbund  out  the  oritioal  reason 
ind  reooDOllemeot  thereofi  lo  wit,  thai  it  ii  far 
easier  to  do  something  of  a  bit  of  literal  jiistioe 
toChaucer'sserioua  poems  than  his  merryi  be- 
muse the  language  of  mirth  ia  apt  to  be  the  lan- 
i^luge  of  manners,  and  therefore  oomparMiTely 
igurulive;  while  people  remain  in  earnfit  pretty 
jiuch  in  the  same  fiwhion  for  ceBtOriea.  Take 
X  eommoD  colloquial  oath,  and  see  how  it  has 
changed  tnai  his  time  Id  onr*.  When  a  man 
says  '  Benedioite,'  tieftti  nothing  in  it  —  or 
Tery  tittle.  It  is  an  old  I^tin  or  Popish  form 
lit  speeoh  :  we  think  '  God  bteat  me  '  is  quite 
inother  n>aUer.  This  is  a  very  tmall  and 
^light  iUoabatioD,  bat  it  will  easily  suggtat  to 
yoa  aU  the  rest. 

"  I  send  you  a  oopy  of  the  Bnt  part  of  the 
'Sear'  (ftan  Loadoa  JburiuU,  fca.,)bBaaa(a 
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yon  will  flnd  lom*  okuMten  in  it  vhidi  jon 
n^ght  lilM  la  nw. 

"  Erer  ttiMaOj  jvan, 

"L  H." 

Witb  the  genlBl,  bospiuble,  and  eitr 
kindl}-  Robert  Bell  (author  of  "  A  Hiit<ir> 
of  Roiiia."  editor  of  the  "  Annotated  Eili- 
tiim  or  the  Eoglish  Poeta/  and  for'many 
yean  editor  of  the  Honu  Nata),  the  fir.-i 
acquaintance  of  "the  editor  of  "  Chauc-iT 
Hodernized"  waa  made  throaifb  Lei-;b 
Hunt,  with  a  view  to  hii  co-opention  in 
tbalwork.  All  the  uontributort,  preTJouiil'. 
named,  were  highly  qualified  for  the  un- 
dertakiog,  aad  all  laboured  a(  it  wiiL 
minute  uare  and  thougbtful  skill  —  men 
especially  Wordiworth,  who,  beside)  In- 
modern  izati  on  of  "The  Cuckoo  and  tiit  i 
Nightingale,"  reviaed,  almoat  throughout.  ' 
the  somewhat  lengthy  poem  of  "  Tjn 
Flower  aod  ibe  Leaf,"  which  had  bei  -.i 
done  by  another  hand.  Yet,  in  conii - 
queoce  of  ibe  principle  proposed  by  tiH- 
editor,  and  accepted  by  alt,  viz.  that  the 
Kork  thouLd  be  eoiuidertd  at  bat  done  by 
Ihote  uAo  could  rdatn,  gracefully,  tlit 
tnott  of  the  original  —  the  conleil,  no  les^ 
than  the  labour  of  love  entailed  upon  tin 
editor  by  the  philological  enthusiasts,  arjd 
sincere  as  well  as  learned  admirers  of  tlji- 
Father  of  English  Poetry,  far  exceeded,  \\, 
the  conTDrse  sense,  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. ,  Whatever  alteration*  wen- 
courteously  suggested,  queries  made,  or 
comparison  of  the  texts  of  different  edi 
tions  proposed,  the  majority  of  them  wer' 
fought  out  by  letters,  or  marginal  aini  { 
root-notes  all  over  the  proofs.  Some  oi ' 
these  proofs  have  been  preserred  as  curi- 
osities of  literature.  Bven  when  a  pro- 
posed, or  suggested  alteration,  if  only  ol' 
a  single  worJ/waa  finally  accepted,  it  wh> 
seldom  without  a  preliminary  contest  —  all 
in  the  best  possible  feeling  —  all  showinii 
the  admirable  earnestness  of  the  greni 
Poet's  transistors  —  but  nevertheless  a  trv- 
ing  contest  for  the  unfortunate  one  who  ftii 
it  his  duty  to  tempt  his  fata  on  all  due,  or 
doubtful  occasions.  As  a  slight  illustra- 
tion, which  is  not  unlikely  to  amuse  tbt 
reader,  here  are  a  few  scraps  taken  from  a 
single  note,  by  Robert  Bell,  who  had  mod- 
ernized Chaucer's  poem  of  "  The  Complaint 
of  Mars  aod  Venus," 
'*Mt  diak  Hoam. 

"I  send  yoD  both  pnnlk.  My  naaoa  fur 
•■king-for  a  clean  proof  was  to  amid  the  dan- 
ger of  oonfiuiDg  the  print«n  by  the  nnmerout 
marks  and  referencMA,  ...  I  have  adopted  thf 
greater  part  of  your  aileratioDS.     Wherever  I 


ments  on  both  sides.  Toor  '  ■onriae,*  in  t. 
although  ckm  to  the  '  tun  opriit,'  Is  not 
think},  on  Ih*  wbola,  so  close  a  rtdeotioo  of  h 
ueao-Dg  as  my  own  line,  in  which  the  WM 
'  npland  '  giiea  us  the  piotun  oomplete:  B 
aidee,  *  sua  '  comes  imniBilAtely  after.  In  vwn 
7,  I  stand  op  for  '  Toloptooos  jays.'  Praj  1 
it  reoMin.  In  vcth,  8, '  loving  compact '  ia  ■ 
•n  okae  la  the  original  *  staves,'  which  litevat 
mfuis  ao  appointoMDt,  or  *  aaigoatioD; '  b> 
siilea,  angnatioa  is  Cuniliar.  But  if,  on  oa 
aiileration,  you  prefer  the  compel,  you  hai 
my  assent  to  ita  adoption.  .  .  .  Verse  17 
'  Coras  '  meuis,  in  one  aeuiie,  body  —  but   I 

vioaslv  the  meaning  here,  Atoidinj  the  ligl 
by  baffling  turns,  areeplng  and  runniag  in  tl 
ahade,  ia  in  all  reqiecia  better,  la  my  opinin 
I  should  be  sorry  to  loae  this.  .   .  . 

"  Verse  TZ  :  Makt  ia  not  intended  for  •  bi 
ing.'  By  eiamining  the  other  pii—pes  In  whk 
the  singing  bird  uses  it,  you  will  fiiid  it  maai 
mait.  I  am  toletsbly  certaia  that  my  tranaii 
tioQ  i*  oorreot,  aod  1  think  it  more  poStioaL 

My  lailj  !•  ItM  •enropnuK  an 
Of  bnuLT.  neulleueM,  uaiib 


Uerrti 


»Mrm 


Hart  ». 


"  Obi  leave  Ibe  '  miracle,' 

plead  also  for  the  reeturation  of  the  original  lim 

own  wonla  Thanks  for  calling  my  allenlion  I 
Ihia  h'EaToyi :  Yuu  were  right  tbov 
'  Gransun  '  [not  grandson  ].  I  am  aorry  yo 
du  out  print  the  slanuLswitb  the  indea ted. line) 
I  have  reatored  a  full  apeUing  in  thoae  oax 
where  the  final  syllable  is  not  prooounoed. 
aokaftaid  I  have  given  you  a  world  of  troal>l< 
but  I  have  saved  you  aa  muoh  as  I  oould  in  m; 
proof,  which  is  now  completely  rewiy  to  b 
printed.  Mrs.  B,  read  your  '  Reve'aTale,'  am 
is  deoidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  objee 
tion  to  it.  .  .  .  I  must  mm  you  soon  tu  aetU 
about  Uie  next  volume. 

"  Ever  yours, 

••R.B." 

And  all  this,  with  roucb  more  omitted 
after  Bell  bad  set  out  with  ibe  pleading  bu 
too  delusive  amenity,  that  he  "  had  adopt 
ed"  the  greater  part  of  the  proposed  alter 
aiions.  But  this  is  a  trifle  to  what  occurret 
wilh  the  proofs,  as  well  as  manuscripts,  ol 
more  than  one  of  the  other  loving  transla 
tors  of  the  great  old  Poet. 

At  this  period  Robert  Bell  was  living  in  i 
fine  oid-fasbioned  house,  with  a  large  gar 
den,  some  six  mites  out  of  London,  am 
gave  a  cordial  standing  invitation  to  hi 
friends  to  dine  there  on  Sundays.  Tb 
most  frequert  guests,  that  is,  once  ever 
month  or  two,  were  W.  M.  Thackeray 
Samuel  Lover,  I..aman  Blanchard.  Doupla 
.Jerrold,  Dr.  Mayo,  Felix  Mendelssobi 
1  (when  b  London),  Frank  Stone,  "  Falhe 
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Prout/^  several  artists  and  authors  whose 
names  do  not  occur  to  the  memory  at  this 
moment,  and  the  present  writer ;  occasion- 
ally also,  William  and  Mary  Ilowitt,  Dion 
Boucicault,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson. 

The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Thackeray  (it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  some  reasons 
for  definitely  marking  the  individuals  in  this 
case)  was  at  the  office  of  the  Court  Journal^ 
then  edited  by  my  admired  and  lamented 
friend  Laman  Blau«hard.  Thackeray  was 
seated  at  the  editor*s  desk.  '*0h!  thank 
you !  ^^  excliiijned  Blanchard,  who  was  al- 
ways glad  to  have  to  write  as  little  himself 
as  possible :  **  what  are  you  writing  there  ?  " 
**  I  don't  call  it  writing, ^^  said  Thackeray, 
without  looking  up,  '*  so  much  as  squirting 
a  little  warm  water  down  a  pase  of  your 
journal.'"  This  compliment  to  his  courtly 
readers  delighted  Blanchard  more  than  it 
would  have  done  most  editors  of  a.  fashion- 
able journal.  An  amusingly  characteristic 
anecdote  claims  a  tew  words  at  this  moment. 
Blanchard  lold  me  that  he  once  asked  Col- 
burn  if  be  liked  his  last  article  in  the  New 
Monthly^  *'Like  it!  well,  of  course,  1 
should  have  liked  it.^*  Not  quite  under- 
standing this  equivocal  compliment,  Blan- 
chard again  made  the  inquiry.  **  You  see,^^ 
said  Colburn,  with  a  grave  business-look, 
**  when  a  new  contributor  sends  us  any- 
thing, I  examine  every  page  and  part  of  it 
—  to  find  if  it^s  weighty  yoM  know ;  and  I  do 
this,  less  and  less,  till  I  can  trust  him ;  and 
then  1  never  read  him  again.  Now,  in 
your  case,  I  assure  you  I  never  read  a  word 
you  write,  and  never  intend  to  do  so.^^ 

Some  time  after  this  —  the  length  of  the 
interval  is  forgotten  —  a  certain  oiograph- 
ical  and  critical  work  was  published, 
in  which  several  hands  of  eminent  writers 
were  engaged,  the  editor  agreeing  to 
*'  stand  fire  "  for  the  anonymous  brigade. 
This  work  was  reviewed  at  some  length  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  by  Mr.  Thackeray, 
then  only  known  to  the  public  under  the 
incongruous  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsb.  In  his  critique,  obviously  writ- 
ten in  a  half-cynical,  half-rollicking,  Roys- 
ter-Doyster  mood,  he  indulged  in  a  variety 
of  self-contradictory  observations,  and  not 
a  few  intended  personalities,  though  really 
wide  of  the  mark,  as  they  happened  to  be  in 
no  one  respect  applicable.  He  selected  sev- 
eral sentences  of  profound  or  graphic  criti- 
cism (little  suspecting  that  they  chanced  to 
be  written  by  most  admired  authors^,  and 
gibbeted  them  as  unintelli^ble  follies; 
made  a  broad  sign-board  caricature  of  the 
editor,  as  a  denizen  of  the  city  who  bad  ^ot 
out  of  his  depth :  dressed  him  in  an  imagin-  i 


ary  suit  of  the  vulgarest  taste,  including  a 
'*  waistcoat,  splendid  in  the  way  of  decora- 
tion,^* purchased  in   the  vicinity  of   Bow 
Bells,    &Q, ;  and  concluded,   in  the   roost 
astonishing  manner,  with  the^easy  inconsis- 
tencv  of  declaring  that  the  editor,  on  the 
whole,  was  **  never  ungenerous  or  unmanly," 
that  **  his  sympathies  were  honourable  and 
well  placed,"  and  that  **  he  told  the  truth 
as  far  as  be  knew  it.^*     In  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  an  introduction  was  writ- 
ten in  which  thanks  were  duly  rendered  to 
some   reviewers,  and    unfair    attacks    an- 
swered.    Now,  a  gentleman  of  six  feet  two, 
and  bulky  form,  with  a  large  camus  nose, 
and  great  round-glassed  spectacles,  should 
have  been  one  of  the  last  to  venture  upon 
fanciful  personalities.     In  reply,  his  incon- 
sistencies were  simply  displayed;    be  was 
informed  that  the  editor  bad  known  much 
more  of  the  broiling  sun  of  Mexico  and  the 
thunders  of  the  Gulf   of  Florida,  than  of 
London  mud,  or  the  chimes  of  Bow  Bells, 
and  that  if  Mr.  Titmarsb  really  were   en- 
gaged to  play   the  part  of  Adonis  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  it  would  be  nothing  but 
a  pleasure  to  witness  such  a  performance. 
But  with  regard  to  his   final  remark  as  ^to 
honourable  sympathies  and  love  of  truth,  if 
Mr.  Titmarsb  sincerely  meant  that,  the  edi- 
tor would   be  happy  to  shake  hands   with 
him  in  public  or  private.     A  few    weeks 
after  this  appeared,  the  editor  happened  to 
meet  Thackeray  at  the  Royal  Society.     He 
immediately  came  forward,  and  in  the  most 
courteous  and  kindly  manner  extended  his 
hand,  saying,  *'  Mr.  Home,  will  you  allow 
me   to  take  your  hand  ?  **    This    was  the 
feeling  and  act  of  a  true  gentleman,  and  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  it.     Of  course 
we  were  friends  from  that  day.    But  all  such 
personalities  have  since  been  very  properly 
banished  from  the  superior  organs  of  liter- 
ature, and  seem  to  be  not  readily  tolerated 
in  the  humbler  walks. 

**  Are  you  a  writer  of  *  moods?'"  said 
Bell  one  day  to  Thackeray.  **  Yes,  as- 
suredly," was  the  answer;  *' and  often  not 
in  the  best  moods."  *'  Then,  sometimes 
you  can't  write  at  all  P  "  **  Of  course  not;  or 
not  fit  to  be  read."  **  That's  strange,"  said 
Bell.  **  Now,  I  can  take  out  rov  watch  — 
lav  it  down  upon  the  table  —  and  write, 
within  a  line  or  two,  the  same  quantity  in 
the  same  given  time." 

Thackeray  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
old  garden-mansion  when  Bell  lived  there, 
and  would  go  on  pleasantly  for  hours,  talk- 
ing and  making  sketches  in  an  album.  Some 
of  these  were  richly  humorous,  and  accom- 
panied by  scraps  of  prose  or  verse.  This 
was  before  Thackeray  had  published  the 
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work  which  at  once  raised  him  to  his  well- 
deserved  eminence,   viz.   **  Vanity  Fair.^- 
He  himself  has  related  how  this  masterpieee 
of  modern  novel-writing  was  refused  in  the 
first  instance,  both  by  magazines,  and  as  a 
substantive  work;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Kent's  **  Footprints  on  the  Road "  to 
make  it  more  recently  known  that  he  had 
also  offered  himself  as  an  artist,  to  furnish 
sketches  as  illustrations  for  a  popular  au- 
thor's stories,  whicb.had  been  very  promptly 
declined.     Bell  used  to  take  the  utmost  de- 
light in   seeing    him    make  these  fanciful 
sketches.       The    drawing-room    was  very 
large,  and  in  winter  there  was  a  great  log- 
fire.     It  chanced  on  a  certain  evening  that 
the  lamp  suddenly  went  out,  so  that  the  back 
part  of  the  room  was  thrown  into  shadow ; 
and  there  stood  those  huge  figures  —  one 
upwards  of  six  feet  two,  and  bulky  in  pro- 
portion,—  the  other  (Bell)  being  at  least 
six  feet  four,  stalwart  and  gaunt  —  with  the 
large  log-fire  at  steady  red  heat  in  front  of 
them,  and  their  great  shoulders  and  backs 
in  dark  shade.     It  suggested  to  the  imagi- 
nation a  scene  of  giants  in  a  forest,  holding 
high  conference,  or  of  the  meeting  between 
the  Chancellor.  •*  tower-heavy  Turketull.'' 
and  **  Gorm  "  the  Scandinavian  sea-king,  in 
the   fine  chronicle   play   of   ^*  Athelstan.'' 
What  A  pity  that  Belrs  amiable,  and  not  un- 
frequently  **  inspired  ^  visitor,  Mendelssohn, 
did  not  chance  to  be  at  the  pianoforte  that 
evening !     He  would  certainly  have  impro- 
vised some  wonderful  symphony  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  last  touch  has  just  b(xn-g-!T;an  to  the 
foregoing  picture,  when  the  sudden  news  of 
the  departure  of  an  early  friend  on  his  final 
journey,  confuses  the  eye-sight  with  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  reads  the  words  aright. 
No  portrait  shall,  at  present,  be  attempted, 
and  all  memoirs  must  be  postponed  to  a  time 
when  one  can  more  steadily  approach  the 
subject,  and  more  clearly  recall  the  many 
genial  and  admirable  characteristics  of  the 
private  life  of  Charles  Dickens.  One  brief 
anecdote  is  all  that  shall  now  be  offered. 

When  Household  Words  first  started,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  present  writer 


had  a  room  appropriated  to  him,  in  coniuno- 
tion  with  the  late  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  the  oous« 
where  Household  Words,  and  some  chronicle 
or  record  connected  with  that  periodical, 
were  published.    There  we  read  newspa- 
pers, wrote  private  notes,  gossiped  abovt 
Corelli  and  ^bastian  Bach,  and  ae  omnibuM 
rdnu,  &c.,  and  should  have  done  special 
work,  but  somehow,  excepting  the  correc- 
tion of  proofs,  this  generally  happened  to 
be  done  elsewhere.     At  that  early  date  of 
the  periodical,  the  only  reguUr  staff-contrib- 
utors of  original  articles,  were  Mr.  Dickeoe, 
the  acting  editor,  and  m^'self;  and,  now  and 
then,  an  article  was  jomtly  written.    One 
day  Mr.  Dickens  proposed  to  me  a  paper 
on   **  Chatham    Dockyard.''    Being    much 
taken  with  the  subject,  a  day  was  at  once 
fixed  upon,  and  we  went  down  early  to  have 
the  day  before  us  —  dinner  being  ordered 
for  the  hour  by  which  it  was  considered  that 
our  observations  and  notes  could  be  com- 
pleted.    "Now,"  said  Mr.  Dickens,  *'thi8 
article  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  two 
parts,  which  we  can  afterwards  dovetail  to- 
gether, viz.  the  works  of  the  dockyard,  and 
the  fortifications  and  country  scenery  round 
about.     Which  will  you  take  P  **    I  at  onoe 
replied,  that  the  works  of  the  dockyard 
seemed  to  me  the   most  promising.     H« 
smiled,  and  said,  **  Then  we'll  meet  here 
again  at  a  quarter  to  five.    I'm  glad  yoo 
make  that  choice,  for  this  is  a  sort  of  native 
place  of  mine.     I  was  a  schoolboy  here,  and 
have  juvenile  memories  and  associations  all 
round  the  country  outskirts.'*    The  kindness 
and  good  nature,  even  more  than  the  readi- 
ness for  any  kind  of  work,  need  no  com- 
ment.    How  few  literary  men—- how  very 
few  —  would  have  suppressed  a  strong  per- 
sonal feeling  on  such  an  occasion,  before 
the  choice  was  made.     But  while  the  long 
life  of  continuous  literary  work  shall  show 
so  very  few  objectionable  things,  there  will 
remain  a  large  store  of  kindly  acts,  to  be. 
from  time  to  time,  recorded.    To  the  joint 
article  in  question,  Mr.  Dickens  gave  the 
title  of  **One  man  in  a  Dockyard,"  —  thus 
again  sinking  his  own  personality  in  the 
matter. 


An  important  artistic  discovery  has  just  been 
made  at  Reichenbach,  in  Silesia.  A  portrait  of 
Luther  hiis  been  found,  buried  under  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  in  the  pissage  leading  from  the  school 
to  the  Lutheran  church.    The  canvas  is  in  a 


perfect  state  of  preservatioa,  and  hat  been  reoh 
ognized  by  the  burgomaster,  a  weU-infiumied 
amateur,  as  the  work  of  Louis  Craooch. 

AoadMBf. 
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From  Temple  Ber. 
THE  WIDOW  MEEAND. 

.     ▲  8TOBT  nr  TWXLTB  VICTUMMB, 

I. 

It  18  evening  in  St.  Roque.  Broad 
August  mnonabine  siivera  the  grey  gables 
of  the  quaint  old  Norman  houses  —  silvers 
the  exquisite  fl^che  of  St.  Pierre  and  the 
empty  booths  of  the  fruit- sellers  in  the 
market-place  beneath,  and  brings  into  dark 
distinctness,  at  the  far  end  of  the  long 
picturesque  street,  the  twin  spires  *of  se- 
vere, frowning  St.  Etienne. 

**  I  must  take  yet  another  turn,"  says  M. 
Alphonse  Rendu  to  himself.  He  lights  a 
fresh  cigar,  and  walks  back  towards  St. 
Etienne. 

Moonlight  and  the  reflection  from  a  cigar 
are  neither  of  them  flattering  to  the  com- 
plexion. 

So  it  is  better  to  follow  Monsieur  Rendu 
until  he  passes  the  old  cathedral  of  St. 
Etienne  and  turns  into  the  great  square  be- 
yond ;  the  square  is  full  of  lamps,  and  here 
he  is  so  obliging  as  to  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  benches  under  the  lime-trees,  and  take 
off  his  hat,  and  we  get  quite  a  good  look  at 
bis  face. 

Pas  si  mal !  And  yet  he  is  not  what  can  be 
called  handsome.  He  has  honest  blue  eyes 
and  a  benevolent  forehead,  and  a  good 
mouth  —  a  liHle  severe,  perhaps,  but  his 
moustache  and  beard  corl  over  it  so  play- 
fully that  you  can^t  find  much  i'ault,  as  your 
eyes  eo  wandering  up  and  you  note  how 
well  the  crisp  auburn  waves  of  his  hair 
match  with  the  beard.  If  his  face  were 
not  so  flat  and  his  nose  so  broad.  Monsieur 
Rendu  would,  after  all,  come  under  the 
objectionable  denomination,  **  handsome." 
He  does  not  think  the  word  objectionable. 
Listen  to  his  thoughts  as  he  sits  smoking, 
in  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  Place  St. 
Etienne : 

*'Ye8,  she  is  handsome!  Her  eyes  are 
as  bright  as  diamonds,  and  as  dark  as 
velvet ;  but  they  have  the  hardness  of 
diamonds.  But  why  am  I  a  fool?  can  it 
signify  whether  a  woman^s  eyes  be  hard  or 
soft,  so  long  as  they  are  full  of  love  for 
me  ?  and  Madame  M^rand  gives  more  than 
love  to  her  husband,  she  gives  him  a  home 
—  an  ^tat.  Well,  what  do  I  want  with 
these  ?  have  I  not  enough  to  pay  for  lodg- 
ing and  clothes,  and  food  enough  and  to 
spare,  out  of  my  own  earnings  P "  He 
rises  and  paces  up  and  down  till  he  has 
finished  his  cigar,  and  then  he  still  paces  up 
and  down,  whistling  softly.  **  If  I  could 
think  —  but  no,  no,  no !  She  is  as  cold  as 
a  little  stone»  aod  aa  proud  m  «—  ah  I  it  ia 


hard  that,  in  this  life,  we  cannot  have  things 
as  we  choose." 

Having  ^ven  birth  to  this  surprising 
discovery  of  hardships.  Monsieur  Alphonse 
takes  his  way  back  into  the  Rue  Notre 
Dame,  and  then  goes  on  past  the  Hotel 
St.  Barbe,  to  his  lodging  over  the  the  shop 
of  Madame  Bobineau,  that  well-known  per- 
fumertand  glover  at  the  corner  of  the  Place 
St.  Pierre.  To  his  lodging  and  to  bed,  hut 
not  to  dreams  of  handsome-eyed  widow  M^ 
rand,  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Barbe.  The  dreams  of  Monsieur  Al- 
phonse are  of  a  young  face  with  a  pale 
clear  skin  and  lar^e  wondering  eyes, — 
eyea  that  have  no  faxed  beauty  in  them, 
though  they  haunt  the  memory, — eyes 
that  take  fresh  meanings  as  fresh  emotions 
lighten  in  them.  '*Mimi!^^  this  young 
clerk  murmurs  in  his  sleep,  and  **  Mimi"  is 
not  the  name  of  Madame  M^rand. 

n. 

Next  morning  is  a  festival,  and  Madame 
M^rand^s  dark  oval  face  looks  very  hand- 
some as  she  hurries  home  from  early  mass. 
She  likes  to  be  at  home  aeain,  settled  in 
her  little  parlour  opposite  the  salle-d-man- 
ger  by  the  time  her  regular  visitors  come 
in  and  breakfast.  This  parlour  is  a  little 
room  for  so  queen-like  a  woman,  but  it 
commands  the  whole  of  the  arched  entrance, 
and  she  can  overlook  from  it  the  courtyard 
of  the  inn. 

She  looks  very  handsome,  as  she  sits 
near  the  open  door ;  her  plain  black  stuff 
gown  fits  her  perfect  shape  so  easily,  and 
the  tiny  cambric  collar  and  cuffs  are  snowy 
in  their  fineness.  She  wears  coral  earrings 
and  a  brooch  to  match,  of  the  simplest 
form ;  a  rich  plait  of  dark  glossy  hair  cir- 
cling her  well-shaped  head ;  and  yet  Ma- 
dame M^rand  cannot  look  simple  —  with 
all  this  plainness,  she  is  like  a  queen. 

The  guests  pass  in  and  out :  she  bows  to 
some,  to  one  or  two  she  rises  and  curtsies ; 
but,  generally,  she  gets  up  and  retreats 
into  her  little  room. 

A  young  man  is  coming  out  of  the  salle ; 
he  bows  to  madame,  and  smiles. 

She  curtsies  and  then  her  lips  move.  He 
cannot  hear,  and  has  to  go  into  the  little 
parlour  before  he  can  understand  what  she 
says. 

**  My  neighbour.  Monsieur  he  Petit,  is 
going  to  Cabourg-les-bains  on  Sunday," 
says  madame ;  *'  he  has  room  in  his  char- 
4-banc,  if  you,  monsieur,  will  accept  a 
place ;  it  is  very  pleasant  at  Cabour^." 

And  then  the  bright  dark  eyes  Took  at 
Monsieur  Rendu  with  an  intensity  of  ex- 
pression that  troubles  him. 
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Only  for  a  momont,  Monsieur  Rendu 
thinks  of  the  fresh  sea-breezes  in  contrast 
with  the  furnace-like  heat  that  comes  in 
through  the  arched  entrance. 

**  Ma  foi ! — yes,  it  must  be  pleasant. 
Madame,  1  return  many  thanks  to  Mon- 
sieur Le  Petit,  and  I  am  enchanted  to 
accept  his  offer." 

Monsieur  Rendu  bows  and  smiles  de- 
votedly and  then  sallies  forth  to  the  bank- 
ing-house. The  widow  looks  after  him,  and 
she  sighs. 

Madame  M^rand  can  quit  her  parlour 
now  and  go  up  to  her  own  room.  There 
she  paces  up  and  down,  a  different  woman 
altogether  from  the  calm,  self-possessed 
owner  of  the  little  parlour  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Barbe. 

**  Does  he  love  me — or  has  he  no  feel- 
ing, or  does  he  love  some  one  else  P  He 
likes  me  —  he  never  shuns  an  opportunity 
of  talking  to  me  —  but  there  it  ends.  Oh, 
roon  Dieu  !  how  much  longer  is  this  torture 
to  go  on  ?  " 

She  stops  before  the  looking-glass ;  a 
proud  smile  curves  her  lips,  usually  too 
firm  in  their  chiselling.  **  He  must  love 
me  !  ^^  the  beautiful  woman  murmurs  ;  **  but 
be  dares  not  show  his  love  because  he  is 
poor." 

And  yet  her  heart  aches  still,  —  aches 
with  that  incessant  hunger  so  hard  to  ap- 
pease—  the  hunger  of  a  love  which  has 
^iven  itself  unsoujsht.  Looking  at  Madame 
Maraud,  it  is  difficult  to  thmk  this  can 
be  her  case,  —  more  difficult  to  realize  that 
she  will  fail  in  attaining  anything  on  which 
she  has  determined. 

There  is  power  as  well  as  passion  in 
those  dark,  flashing,  resolute  eyes. 

in, 

Old  Madame  Bobineau  makes  a  good 
contrast  to  Madame  Merand.  She  is  Nor- 
man born,  and  has  long  ago  lost  every 
tooth  in  her  head.  Her  face,  in  colour  and 
wrinkles,  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  peach- 
stone  ;  while  the  face  of  the  young  girl  she 
talks  to,  on  this  sunny  August  morning, 
may  serve  as  counterpart  to  the  bloom  on 
the  peach.  The  girl  is  very  fair;  as  she 
lifts  her  large  wondering  eyes  to  the  old 
woman's  face,  a  tinge  of  soft  rose  steals 
through  the  transparent  skin. 

There  is  a  mutinous  movement  in  the  red 
full  lips. 

**  1  tell  thee,  Mimi,  it  is  neglectful  and 
intolerable  —  an  orphan,  with  her  own  liv- 
ing to  earn,  to  consider  herself  above  her 
duties:  it  is  thy  positive  duty  to  fit  each 
clove  across  the  knuckles,  so,^  —  the  old 
lady  doubles  up  her  skinny  claws  by  way 


of  illustration,  —  **  and  from  the  point  of 
the  finger  and  the  thumb  tip,  so.  I  will 
have  it  done,  I  say !  ^  Madame  Bobineaa 
stamps  her  foot,  and  her  voice  rises  into 
that  exasperating  pitch  of  shrillness  wbidi, 
to  some  feminine  minds,  represents  power. 
**  Bien,  madame — I  hear  you,^^  Mimi 
says.  Her  heart  swells  proudly ;  she  would 
like  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  seek  another 
employment;  but  she  is  an  orphan.  Her 
father,  Christophe  Lalonge,  an  unsuccess- 
ful musician  in  Rouen,  married  one  of  his 
pupils,  for  love,  against  the  wish  of  her 
parents,  and  reaped  the  bitter  fruit.  When 
be  and  his  young  wife  died  of  the  same 
fever,  their  one  child  was  left  destitute. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  priest  who 
had  mmistered   to  them,   little   Mimi 


brought  up  carefully  and  kindly  by  some  of 
the  ^ood  religieuses  of  Rouen ;  and,  later 
on,  Madame  Bobineau,  a  far-off  cousin  of 
the  dead  musician^s,  agreed  to  take  the 
orphan  as  shop-woman  in  her  business,  at 
St.  Roque,  provided  Mimi  established  no 
expectations  on  this  offer,  and  found  her 
own  lodgings;  for  Madame  Bobineau^s 
house  was  close  to  the  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Pierre  and  the  market-place,  and  her 
lodgings  were  sought  after  and  well-paid 
for.  She  had  now,  au  premier,  an  invalid 
lady  staying  at  St.  Roque  for  the  sake  of 
its  famous  library ;  au  second.  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine  Loigereau ;  au  troisi^me.  Mon- 
sieur le  Vicomte  de  Foulanges,  sous-lien- 
tenant  —  both  attached  to  the  75th  of  U 
ligne,  now  quartered  in  the  town ;  and,  aa 
quatri^me,  in  the  front  room.  Monsieur  Al* 
pbonse  Rendu,  clerk  at  the  bank  of 
Carmier,  fr^res,  in  the  rue  St.  Jean:  all 
good  customers,  who  took  their  meals  at  the 
table  of  Madame  Bobineau^s  gossip  and 
friend,  widow  M6rand,  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Barbe.  In  Madame  Bobinean^s  orderly 
and  well-regulated  household,  a  young  gin 
could  not  be  located  among  so  many  men, 
two  of  them  soldiers,  so  Mimi  had  a  lodg- 
ing in  a  by-street.  There  was  a  private 
door  to  the  house  of  Madame  Bobineau ;  if 
the  locataires  came  into  the  shop,  it  must 
be  from  the  street,  and  as  customers ;  and 
it  is  about  one  of  these  very  locataires  that 
she  is  now  so  angry  as  to  raise  a  storm  of 
controlled  rebellion  in  Mimi  Lalonge. 

Madame  Bobineau  gives  another  stamp 
with  her  carpet-shod  loot,  and  retreats  to 
her  den,  whence,  spider-like,  she  can  watch 
through  the  semi-curtained  glass-door. 

Mimi  sits  down  behind  the  counter,  and 
leans  her  head  back  against  the  rows  of 
compartmented  shelves,  so  as  to  get  beyond 
the  range  of  the  glass-door.  There  is  a  far* 
off  seeking  look  in  her  grey  eyes  —  a  look 
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that  etsilj  becomes  imploring ;  it  does  so 
DOW  —  tbe  red  lips  p&rt,  and  the  lower  one 
droops. 

**  What  can  I  do?  Madame  Bobineau  is 
Dot  kind ;  I  cannot  love  her ;  but  she  might 
be  worse ;  and  if  I  leave  her  she  will  not 
give  me  a  recommendation,  and  how  is  a 
young  girl  to  find  employment  without  one  ? 
Why  am  I  so  silly  ?  why  is  it  nothing  to  me 
to  try  on  the  gloves  of  others,  and  yet  with 
bim  —  ah !  with  him  it  is  quite  different.  I 
cannot :  my  fingers  tremble  —  they  all  be- 
come thumbs.    Oh,  what  is  it  ?  ^' 

TV. 

Madams  Bobinsau  went  to  mass  at  St. 
Etienne,  on  her  way  home  she  called  in  on 
liadame  M6rand. 

In  ber  calm,  quiet  way,  madame  related 

to  ber  sympathizing  gossip  her  domestic 

grieraoces :  bow  the  new  femme  de  charabre 

would  spend  her  time  in  chattei%g  with  the 

nr^o  de  salle ;  how  the  up-stairs  gar^n 

Ferdinand,  had  been  lost  for  three  hours 

yesterday,  and  was  then  discovered  sound 

asleep  in  the  bed  he  was  supposed  to  be 

Disking ;  how  a  plum-pudding  had    been 

served  in  honour  of  some  English  travellers, 

and  how  the  English  had  grimaced,  and  re- 

liised  it,  because  of  the  rum  —  the  **  rhom,*^ 

Madame  Maraud  affirmed,  being  the  only 

good  point  about  it.    Having  related  these 

critvanses    in    her    calm,   assured    voice, 

aladame  M^rand  inquired  after  Madame 

Bobineau^s  lodgers. 

"  >Ia  foi ! ''  the  two  little  black  beads  in 
tbe  Deach-stone  face  of  Madame  Bobineau 
tvinkle  into  slyness ;  **  it  seems  to  me  you 
see  u  much  of  them  as  1  do :  as  I  went  to 
la  nesse.  Monsieur  Rendu  was  coming  out 
of  joar  parlour.  He  is  favoured ;  but  be 
ii swell-mannered,  discreet  youth.  Tenez ! 
oslj  this  morning  1  had  a  aiscussion  about 
Un  with  Mimi  —  I  have  told  you  of  Mimi, 
*1*  orphan  of  poor  Christopbe  ? '' 

The  pupils  of  Madame  M^rand^s  eves 
coDtrsct,  and  then  they  blaze  on  tbe  with- 
ered old  crone  with  fierce  intelligence. 

*'Mimi,  vour  shop-girl?  what  should 
1^  know  of  Monsieur  Rendu  ?  Madame 
Bobineau,  your  good  sense  should  teach 
Ton  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of  your 

Itiiiaine  Bobineau  has  outgrown  pas- 
iioo,  except  when  she  is  disobeyed.  More- 
evor,  ihe  is  unwilling  to  offend  a  friend 
who  can  give  away  sometimes  a  ris  de 
teao,  sometimes  tbe  remains  of  a  vol-au- 
ventaux  truffes  —  and  Bobineau^s  old  mouth 
waters  at  the  thought  of  such  dainties,  —  so 
ibe  answers  meekly: 

Yes — yeSf  I  am  careful!  but  the  girl 


•« 


must  serve  customers.  I  have  seen  Mon- 
sieur Rendu  come  into  the  shop  often  lately 
for  gloves,  and  Mimi  stands  there  useless ; 
she  lets  him  choose  and  try  for  himself.  It 
is  not  respectful ;  it  may  give  bim  offence, 
and  he  may  seek  another  lodging." 

Madame  Maraud  listens,  and  then  she 
falls  off  into  a  reverie.  She  does  not  hear 
what  Madame  Bobineau  is  saying  about  the 
uncertain  habits  of  the  literary  lady  —  au 
premier,  who  forgets  ber  dinner,  and  spends 
the  whole  day  in  the  dusty  old  library  of 
the  Mus^e. 

**  Madame  Bobineau,"  says  the  calm 
voice  on  a  sudden,  **  Mimi  is  too  pretty  to 
serve  in  a  shop.    Why  don^t  you  marry 

**Bon!^  the  old,  brown  face  is  more 
puckered  than  before;  "who  will  marry  a 
girl  without  a  dot?  And  I  have  none  to 
give  her ;  I  am  a  poor  old  woman,  Madame 
M^rand,  and  shall  scarcely  leave  enough 
behind  me  to  pay  for  masses  for  mv  soul." 

The  old  woman,  so  hard  and  callous  to 
her  fellows,  grows  sentimental  over  her 
friend^s  canary  bird:  it  is  a  "jewel"  "a 
pet ; "  but  the  endearing  names  which  Ma- 
dame Bobineau  has  at  command  are  not 
many.  She  stands  peering  between  the  gay 
gilded  wires,  and  Madame  M^rand  sits 
tbkiking.  She  is  bending  forward;  her 
handsome  face  rests  in  the  long,  slender 
hand ;  the  eyes  are  so  veiled  by  the  sweep- 
ing dark  lashes,  that  only  an  occasional 
glitter  betrays  their  light. 

"  I  will  find  a  husband  for  Mimi,"  she 
says,  after  awhile ;  and  there  is  a  hurry  in 
tbe  calm  voice  —  a  voice  that  has  a  way  of 
snubbing  excitement  in  others  by  its  ordi- 
nary repose.  **  I  take  charge  of  it. 
Tenez,  I  know  of  one  already  —  your  lodg- 
er, tbe  Captain  Loigereau." 

**  Monsieur  Loigereau !  "Bobineau  shrieks 
in  ber  shrillest  falsetto:  **a  full  captain  — 
a  gentleman !  he  marry  Mimi  P  My  friend, 
you  are  laughing ! " 

**  I  tell  you  —  No !  Monsieur  Loigereau 
is  a  good  man ;  he  is  bumble ;  be  teUs  me 
everything ;  be  has  risen  bv  his  own  merits ; 
be  can  read,  but  his  writing  is  that  of  an 
ignorant  person.  Well,  Monsieur  Loige- 
reau is  more  than  forty ;  he  will  have  com- 
pleted bis  full  term  of  military  service  in 
October ;  he  has  been  prudent,  and  he  will 
then  buy  a  little  property  in  tbe  Auvergnat. 
He  wishes  to  take  a  wife,  and  he  has  asked 
me  to  choose  bim  one :  she  must  be  young, 
and  pretty,  and  amiable.  Are  you  con- 
vinced now  P  " 

"He  must  be  a  fool!"  but  Madame 
Bobineau  looked  round  her  cautiously  as 
she  said  it.     **  He  might  find  a  woman  with 
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a  nice  little  tiim  to  add  to  his.  Ah !  1117 
frieDd  ^^  —  tlie  puts  her  skinnjr  fingers  im- 
pressively on  the  fair  widow^s  plump  arm  — 
**  there  is  nothing  like  money  —  but  I  must 
go  home/' 

They  kiss  each  other  on  both  cheeks; 
Madame  M^rand^s  glowing  skin,  like  a 
nectarine  in  its  rich  dark  tint,  seems  more 
even  and  velvet-like  than  ever  against 
Bobineau's  wrinkles. 

*'  Au  re  voir,*'  says  the  younger  woman, 
**I  am  coming  down  to  the  Flace  pres- 
ently." 

**  Nothing  like  numey!"  she  murmurs, 
while  her  dsrk  eyes  follow  Madame  Bobi- 
neau.  *'  Old  imbecile !  nothing  like  hap- 
piness she  means. *' 

At  seventeen  Madame  Maraud  had  mar- 
ried her  first  husband,  aged  seventy,  for 
money,  and  nothing  else,  so  she  was  quali- 
fied to  give  her  opinion. 

V. 

MiMi  goes  into  the  den  and  says,  **  (xood- 
evening ''  to  her  employer. 

Madame  Bobineau  looks  at  her  sharply 
with  those  unfringed  eyes  of  hers,  and  nods 
her  bead,  then  she  calls  Mimi  back  again  in 
her  shriH  rasping  voice. 

The  girl  turns,  but  she  does  not  come 
back. 

*'  Come  here,  child.  Why  dost  thou  not 
tell  me  of  Madame  .M^rand's  goodness  to 
thee?" 

A  flush  steals  over  the  delicate  face,  and 
deepens  there  till  Mimi  is  rosy  red. 

**  There  is  nothins  to  tell.  Madame 
asked  me  to  go  and  see  her  to-morrow 
evening,  but  she  did  not  wait  for  my 
answer.  She  went  away.  I  am  not  going 
to  see  her." 

**Hein,''  —  the  old  wrinkled  face  falls  on 
one  shoulder ;  this  whim  of  Mimi's  is  incom- 
prehensible. 

**Chut!"  madame  cries,  shrilly;  "thou 
art  only  a  child,  or  I  should  be  angry. 
Such  an  honour  may  not  come  again  in  toy 
life.  Besides,  simpleton,  thou  art  not 
asked  alone  —  thou  wilt  go  with  me.  I 
will  not  listen  to  refusal;  to-morrow  at 
eight  we  visit  Madame  M^rand." 

M4mi  turned  away ;  her  high  spirits  rose  I 
against  this  tyranny,  and  then  tne  natural  I 
feelings  of  youth  pleaded  its  cause.    There 
was  something  exhilarating  in  the  idea  of 
this  ber  first  soiree  at  St.  Boque.     Why 
should  she  refuse  ? 

**  I  know  why  it  is ;  Madame  M6rand  is 
a  person  I  dislike.  Why  need  she  fix  her 
great  black  eyes  on  me  as  if  she  thought  I 
had  done  something  wrong;  it  seemed  as 


if  she  did  not  care  for  my  company.  8hm 
only  wanted  to  do  me  a  kindness." 

She  reached  her  little  room,  au  cinqui^oM 
in  a  back  street,  close  to  the  Place  St. 
Etienne.  She  sate  down  wearily,  and 
threw  her  bonnet  on  the  bed. 

**  I  am  like  the  child  in  the  story-book : 
I  can^t  get  cake,  so  I  won't  eat  galette. 
What  would  the  good  smurs  think  if  they 
saw  me  so  ungrateful  for  kindness.  I  hav« 
grown  wicked  since  I  left  Rouen ;  be  mar 
not  be  at  Madame  M^rand's,  and  if  he  it 
there  he  will  bow  to  me,  and  then  it  will  b« 


over." 

Afternoon  comes  next  day,  and  Madame 
Bobineau  mounts  up  to  her  own  bedroom 
to  lay  out  her  cap  of  real  valenciennes  lace» 
with  its  blue  bows,  and  her  black  silk  gown, 
and  old-fashioned  shawl.  She  is  only  up- 
stairs half  an  hour ;  but  much  may  happen 
in  that  time. 

Mimi  sits  in  the  shop  as  usual  —  not 
quite ;  she  is  sewing  some  lace  on  to  a  band 
to  make  a  frill  for  her  throat  to-cight,  and 
Monsieur  Rendu  comes  in  before  she  sees 
him. 

**  Oh  I  hope  he  will  not  coroo  to-night,'* 
she  thinks ;  but  he  comes  up  to  the  counter 
and  asks  for  a  pair  of  lavender  gloves,  and 
Mimi  feels  there  is  no  hope  of  his  absence. 
It  is  strange  that  this  want  of  hope  should 
make  her  feel  so  happy.  She  does  not  fit 
his  gloves,  but  she  hands  him  those  he  has 
chosen  neatly  wrapped  in  paper. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  says  Rendu,  his  quick 
eyes    have    detected    Madame's    absence 

through  the  open  door,  "I ."    Here 

he  stops,  as  embarrassed  a?  the  blushing 

firl  behind  the  counter.  "Mademoiselle, 
will  have,  if  you  please,  another  pair." 

He  looks  so  confused,  so  embarrassed, 
that  Mkni  smiles.  She  cannot  help  it ;  it 
is  so  wonderful  to  see  Monsieur  Rendu  ner- 
vous and  blushing  like  herself. 

He  sees  the  smile  and  grows  yet  redder 
—  takes  the  gloves,  pays  for  them  hastily, 
and  leaves  the  shop  with  a  formal  bow  to 
Mimi. 

"  Cold ! "  the  young  man  says  to  him- 
self; **she  is  a  thousand  times  worse:  she 
is  sarcastic,  she  laughs  at  me  —  she  is 
heartless !  I  will  buy  my  gloves  somewhere 
ebe.     I  will  not  be  laughed  at." 

Mimi  is  puzzled  at  herself. 

**  He  changes  so !  I  was  quite  feeling, 
glad  that  he  would  be  at  Madame  M^rand's, 
and  then  when  I  saw  his  proud  face  I  was 
more  afraid  of  him  than  ever.  Why  do  I 
think  of  him  at  all?  It  is  always  him — > 
him  —  him !    I  hope  he  will  not  be  there." 
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VI. 

At  Maddtne  M^rand^s,  where  the  young 
l^rl,  in  her  simple  white  dress*  is  only 
stared  at  by  the  guests,  she  feels  as  if  a 
damp  dull  mist  has  fallen  on  her  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  room  nearly  as 
Toung  as  Monsieur  Rendu ;  there  is  deaf 
Monsieur  Le  Petit  and  bis  chattering  wife, 
and  Monsieur  Leroux,  who  takes  snuff 
every  five  minutes,  while  little  fat  Monsieur 
Martin  holds  him  by  the  button  and  talks 
politics,  rising  to  the  tips  of  his  boots  and 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper  each  time 
he  quotes  a  dangerous  opinion. 

These  are  all ;  but  a  little  later  the  door 
of  the  large  low  room  is  thrown  open,  and 
in  walks  an  officer  in  full  uniform.  '*  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitaine  Loigereau,**  shoots  Ferdi- 
nand. The  captain  is  short  and  stout,  with 
a  face  like  a  tiiU  moon.  He  is  bald,  too, 
and  has  little  hair  besides  his  moustaches ; 
and  as  he  holds  his  bead  Tery  erect,  be  has 
the  air  of  a  grocer^s  image  in  the  act  of 
making  a  summersault  backwards. 

Mimi  is  surprised,  and  a  little  elated, 
when  this  gentleman  with  the  epaulettes  is 
pre8.ented  to  her  —  still  more  when  he  con- 
verses. 

She  has  not  seen  him  in  the  shop.  Mon- 
sieur Loigereao  does  not  affect  i^loves  and 
perfumes ;  his  idea  of  happiness  is  to  be  in 
the  open  air,  within  siffbt  of  green  trees 
and  fields,  if  he  can  find  them. 

*  *  Does  —  mademoiselle  •—  like — trees  P  ^* 
he  puffs  out  each  word  separately  like  the 
snort  of  a  steam-engine. 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  seen  so  few.^^ 

**  Mademoiselle  has  been  in  the  Com 
Caffarelli  ?  " 

**  No,  monsieor,^^  Mimi  sighs.  She  has 
often  longed  for  an  evening  walk  beside  the 
river ;  but  Madame  Bobineau  has  told  her 
the  cannot  go  there  alone.  She  is  sur- 
prised when  the  old  woman  joins  in  — 

*'I  will  take  thee  there  on  Sunday, 
Mimi,  after  vespers.^' 

Mimi  wonders  why  the  captain  smiles  and 
looks  pleased. 

**  Certainly  I  have  enjoyed  myself,^  8a3r8 
Mimi,  when  she  reaches  her  lodging; 
"that  captain  is  a  kind  old  man.  llow 
good  of  him  to  take  the  old  Bobineaa 
home ! '' 

vn. 

Next  morning  is  market-day.  Monsieur 
Rendu  meets  Monsieur  Loigereaa  with  an 
enormous  bouquet. 

*'  Aha,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  that  is  for 
some  fair  lad^ !  ^'  and  Rendu  langhs  a 
little  too  memly  parlutps  at  the  roniia  oap- 


tain,  with  his  crimson  trowsers  and  full* 
coloured  nosegay. 

**  Monsieur,"  says  the  captain,  scarlet 
to  his  ears,  **  it  is  indeed  for  the  lady  who 
is  to  be  my  wife.^ 

Monsieur  Rendu  asks  pardon,  and  goes 
on  without  even  wondering  who  is  the 
object  of  the  captain^s  devotion. 

The  captain  stumps  along  on  his  sturdy 
little  legs  to  the  comer  of  the  Place ;  he 
will  be  late  at  breakfast,  but  he  must  do 
his  duty. 

**  Bon  jour,  mademoiselle  I  ^  he  goes  into 
the  shop  and  presents  the  bouquet  to  Mimi, 
with  a  grace  that  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him.  Mimi  is  delighted.  The 
captain  is  neither  confused  nor  hesitating. 
Grood  man  I  He  is  taking  a  preliminary 
step  in  his  wooing ;  he  means  to  get  that 
over  quickly,  but  he  will  do  it  all  en  r^gle. 

He  talks  to  Mimi,  asks  after  MacUme 
Bobineau  —  who  peeps  at  him  meanwhile 
from  an  ingenious  little  hole  in  the  curtain, 
—  gives  a  military  sidute,  and  departs. 

Madame  Bobineau  enters  all  agog  to 
know  what  he  has  said. 

**  See,"  the  young  girl  blushes  with  de» 
light,  *  *  is  not  this  a  l^ntiful  nosegay  P  The 
Captain  Loigereaa  is  a  kind,  good  gentle- 


man." 
"Ma 


foi  !  I  think  so ; "  Bobinean 
frowns  a  little.  "It  is  wasteful;  a  one- 
franc  bouquet  would  have  pleased  thee  just 
as  well,  and  he  has  paid  at  least  three. 
Put  it  in  water,  child,  it  will  die  else." 

Mimi  places  her  precious  treasure  near 
her,  so  that  she  can  take  her  fill  of  gazii^g, 
and  enjoy  the  exquisite  fragrance  —  the 
roses  are  so  sweet;  she  had  never  had 
such  a  nosegay  of  her  own  before.  Mimi 
is  a  child  yet,  spite  of  her  sad,  lonely  life ; 
and  when  madame  retreats  to  her  web,  the 
girl  dances  for  joy  behind  the  counter. 

vni. 

It  is  that  serious  moment  in  the  life  of 
a  Frenchman,  the  dinner  hour  —  the  five 
o'clock  table  d'b^,  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Barbe ;  the  bell  is  ringing  loudly.  In  troop 
the  regular  town  diners,  far  outnumbering 
the  denizens  of  the  inn  itself.  Some  of 
these  last  are  English ;  they  come  into  the 
room  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  take  the  place  the  waiter  points 
out,  as  if  they  got  them  by  favour,  but 
hsvinff  accomplished  the  agjony  of  entranee 
and  plaoinff,  tney  cock  their  chins  up  and 
snuff  the  air,  and  give  the  company  to  un- 
derstand, by  pjtyinff  glances  and  disparac- 
ine  remarks  made  aloud,  but  supposed  only 
to  be  heard  by  their  own  partj,  that  this  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  thing  mdeed  to  what 
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tbey  are  used  to.  If  these  observations  are 
made  in  French,  they  are  safe  to  be  unintel- 
ligible to  the  **  natives ;  '*  but  if  the  Britisher 
speaks  English,  he  has  a.  way  of  disguising 
his  language  in  a  hope  of  thus  making  him- 
self comprehended,  especially  whea  he  asks 
for  •*  pell-ell." 

Monsieur  Loigereau  looks  more  like  a  full 
moon  than  ever  to-day,  he  is  so  beaming. 
As  he  goes  out  from  dinner  a  few  significant 
words  pass  between  him  and  the  widow. 

**  Madame,"  says  the  captain,  with  effu- 
sion, **  I  am  a  happy  man,  and  you  must 
allow  me  to  thank  you  for  my  happiness." 

The  widow  places  her  slender  fingers  in 
his  chubby  palm,  and  a  solemn  **  shake 
hands  "  is  exchanged. 

**  I  congratulate  you  from  my  heart,"  says 
the  widow,  as  he  rolls  away. 

Her  eyea  come  back  from  following  the 
captain  and  meet  the  honest  blue  eaze  of 
Monsieur  Rendu.  He  is  puzzled,  lie  has 
only  half-heard ;  is  the  widow  then  the  ob- 
ject of  Monsieur  Loigereau^s  adoration  P 

Madame  Merand  reads  his  thoughts  as 
easily  as  print. 

**  Is  he  not  good,  our  captain  P  I  am  so 
happy  in  his  happiness!  I  must  not  tell 
secrets,"  —  she  puts  her  head  on  one  side, 
and  steals  a  long  soft  glance  from  under  her 
lashes;  *'and  yet  I  would  like  to  tell  you. 
I  think  you  know  the  girl;  and  you,  per- 
haps, take  an  interest  in  her,  as  I  do."  She 
watches  his  face,  and  she  draws  her  breath 
hard  at  the  eager  intelligence  that  flashes  in 
his  eves. 

**  ^es,  it  is  the  shop-girl  of  Madame 
Bobineau.  Poor  little  thmg  I  she  is  so  glad 
and  grateful.  He  was  telline  me  of  her  de- 
light at  a  present  he  made  this  morning." 

But  Rendu  is  looking  at  his  watch. 

*' Pardon,  madame,  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment this  evening." 

The  widow  does  not  like  this  haste ;  but 
**  The  sharper  the  medicine,  the  sooner  the 
patient  is  cured,"  she  says:  "if  he  once 
realises  that  Mimi  belongs  to  some  one  else, 
his  infatuation  will  be  over." 


Monsieur  Rendu  hurries  along ;  he  feels 
almost  savage  joy  when  he  sees  the  cap- 
taints  crimson  legs  rolling  into  a  cafl^.  At 
any  rate,  he  shall  find  Mimi  alone.  But  he 
feels  stung  —  sore  all  over.  He  knew  she 
was  a  shop-girl,  but  it  is  different  to  hear 
her  called  one  by  Madame  M6rand ;  shop- 
^rls  are  not  always  as  guileless  as  he  had 
imagined  Mimi  to  be.  This  man  is  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  and  she  is  going  to 
sell  herself  to  him. 


Rendu  grinds  his  teeth  as  he  reaches  the 
shop.  Yes,  there  is  the  bouquet,  and  as  ho 
stands  on  the  doorstep,  hesitating,  Mimi 
bends  her  face  over  the  flowers  and  seems 
to  kiss  them. 

But  Madame  Bobineau  is  not  apstairs  to* 
day ;  she  sees  the  young  man^s  approach, 
and  comes  out  into  the  shop  to  greet  him. 

**  How  is  the  weather,  monsieur?"  she 
asks.  **  I  am  praying  for  a  fine  Sunday. 
I  have  promised  to  go  for  a  walk ;  and  von, 
too,  monsieur,  you  care  that  it  should  be 
fine  on  Sunday  P  " 

** I P  "  says  Rendu,  and  then ;  "oh,  yes, 
I  am  going  to  Cabourg." 

••  Aha  !  "  says  Bobineau,  slyly,  •'  wa 
know  all  about  that.  Monsieur,  we  wish  yoo 
a  happy  day,  —  don^t  we,  Mimi  P  ^* 

Mimi  looks  up,  with  her  innocent  wonder- 
ing eyes,  at  the  furiously  blushing  Alphonse. 
She  wonders  a  little  at  madame^s  unwonted 
notice. 

'*  Yes,"  she  says,  simply ;  '*  I  am  surt 
you  will  be  happy."  Toe  poor  child  has 
never  seen  the  sea,  but  she  is  glad  for  him 
to  have  duch  a  pleasure. 

He  turns  on  ner  in  bitter  anger : 

"I  wish  you  happiness,  too,  mademoi- 
selle.    You  love  flowers,  I  see." 

**  Oh,  yes ;  so  much  —  so  very  much !  " 
His  look  and  words  stir  her  heart  strangely ; 
she  is  frightened,  and  yet  she  wishes  Ma- 
dame Bobineau  away.  If  she  and  Monsieur 
Rendu  could  be  lef^  alone  just  one  little  five 
minutes  she  would  get  courage,  and  he  would 
be  aeain  as  kind,  as  gentle  as  he  used  to  be. 

'*  He  must  not  be  angr^  with  me,*'  thinks 
the  poor  child;  **if  he  is  not  kind  I  shall 
die."  By  way  of  hiding  her  great  trouble 
she  hides  her  face  in  her  roses. 

When  she  raises  it  Rendu  has  turned 
away;  he  is  speaking  to  some  one  on  the 
steps. 

**  Aha,  my  friend ! "  says  the  captain,  "  I 
congratulate  you.  I  hope  you  and  Ma- 
dame M6rand  will  have  a  fine  day  at  Ca- 
bourg. DonH  you  congratulate  m^  P  ** 
This  is  said  lower,  and  ends  in  a  hearty 
laugh,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  caplaia 
advances  into  the  shop. 

It  seems  to  Mimi  as  if  she  and  the  world 
are  turning  round:  Madame  Maraud  —  that 
proud,  beautiful  woman  I  —  then  all  this 
while  Monsieur  Rendu  has  **  loved  her  — 
her,  ah ! "  sighs  the  child,  **  He  has  been 
loving  her  while  I  thought  —  oh,  what  haTe 
I  not  thought  I " 

The  captain  talks  to  Madame  Bobineau : 
**  That  will  be  a  fine  marriage,  will  it  not? 
I  have  for  some  time  had  m^  suspicions ; 
but  now  it  is,  I  believe,  decided  —  she  is 
very  handsome,  and  he  is  a  worthy  young 
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man.    Do  you  consider  Madame  M^rand 
handsome,  mademoiselle  ?  *' 

Mimi  does  not  know  how  she  answers : 
her  heart  swells  and  nearly  chokes  her,  she 
wants  to  run  away.  She  could  push  the 
captain  aside  in  her  despair  and  rush  along 
the  street  without  her  bonnet.  The  captain 
requests  permission  to  shake  hands  with 
her,  and  she  hears  him  ask  madame,  in  a 
grave,  formal  voice,  if  he  may  call  on  her 
to-morrow  evening. 

X. 

Mimi,  Madame  M^rand,  and  Alphonse 
Rendu  sleep  little  that  night.  The  widow 
is  easy  as  to  Mimi ;  she  feels  sure  that  the 
orphan  will  be  compelled  to  marry  the  cap- 
tarn,  but  she  is  uneasy  about  her  lover. 

**Chut!^^  she  said,  *' it  is  my  love  that 
makes  me  distrustful ;  a  man  does  not  yield 
him9elf  up  for  love  alone,  and  I  have  much 
to  offer  besides  myself; "  she  winces,  and 
then  she  smiles.  *'  I  know  I  am  enough  for 
any  man,  but  if  every  one  looks  for  some- 
thing besides  the  wife  in  marriage,  why 
should  not  he  P  I  am  too  guarded  with  him 
—  to-morrow  —  ah,  to-morrow  !  —  in  that 
long  drive  we  shall  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other." 

Saturday  is  a  long  weary  day  to  Madame 
M6rand.  In  the  evening  comes  Monsieur 
Le  Petit  to  say  he  will  be  at  the  door  at  nine 
o^clock  next  morning.  It  is  a  gray,  misty 
morning,  and  as  they  drive  along  beside 
the  Orne,  the  many  spired  city  looks  phan- 
tom-like, looming  between  the  long  poplar 
allevs. 

l^he  drive  is  silent,  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Le  Petit  in  front,  Madame  M^rand 
and  Monsieur  Rendu  behind.  But  after  a 
hearty  good  breakfast  at  Monsieur  Le  Petit^s 
cottagv,  the  party  stroll  on  to  the  sands  in 
a  more  sociable  humour.  Monsieur  Le  Pe- 
tit^M  cider  is  potent,  and  Rendu  has  drunk 
freely  of  it.  He  is  so  miserable, — so  at 
variance  with  the  whole  world,  that  he  feels 
the  need  of  stimulating  his  spirits.  As  he 
sits  by  madame  on  the  plage,  be  grows  more 
and  more  interested  in  her  talk ;  he  takes 
more  and  more  pleasure  in  looking  into 
those  dark  deep  eyes  —  soft  as  velvet  be- 
neath his  glances ;  and  as  he  gazes  she  be- 
comes silent,  confused, — her  lashes  droop, 
a  soft  warm  blush  .rises  on  her  cheek.  Why 
at  that  dangerous  moment  docs  a  vision  of 
wondering  gray  eyes,  with  a  yet  softer  tint 
rising  in  a  fairer  skin,  pass  between  Al- 
phonse and  the  widow?  He  cannot  tell, 
and  the  involuntary  question  escapes  him  — 

**  Are  you  sure  she  will  marry  the  Captain 
Loigereau  P  " 

He  does  not  see  the  widow ;  he  9te§  only 


the  fair  mist-like  face  out  of  which  shine 
those  pure  liquid  eyes  —  it  is  the  contrast 
between  a  sprmg  morning  and  the  hot  glow 
of  an  autumn  sunset.  He  does  not  see  the 
lightning  glance  of  the  jealous  woman  be- 
side him  flashing  from  the  dark  eyes,  fierce 
and  stormy  now ;  he  only  shrinks  from  the 
stern  answer  — 

**  Come  with  me  this  evening  into  the 
Cours  Cadarelli,  and  I  will  give  you 
proof." 

XI. 

'*  But,  madame,  I  took  the  bouquet  be- 
cause I  love  flowers,  and  because  it  was  so 
kind  of  Monsieur  Loigereau." 

**  La,  la,  la  !  "  shrieks  Madame  Bobineau ; 
**  thou  art  not  a  baby,  Mimi ;  did  anyone 
ever  before  offer  thee  a  bouquet  P  but  for 
my  bounty  thou  mightest  be  sweeping  the 
streets  of  St.  Roque !  " 

**Ma  foi,  non ! "  says  Mimi;  **I  could 
have  stayed  with  the  good  sisters,  and  have 
professed.^*  And  then  her  fresh  warm  youth 
kindles,  and  she  shivers  at  the  thought  of 
the  white-washed  convent  and  its  peaceful 
monotony. 

This  falk  is  at  madame^s  breakfast-table 
on  Sunday.  Yesterday  she  announced  to 
Mimi  that  Monsieur  Loigereau  was  her  fu- 
ture husband,  and  Mimi  wept  and  en- 
treated, and  was  threatened  and  stormed  at. 
She  would  not  submit ;  but  when  Madame 
Bobineau  represented  that,  as  her  nearest 
relative,  the  law  gave  her  power  over  her, 
and  that  if  she  proved  stubborn  she  would 
have  her  shut  up  in  the  Asyle  (the  Asyle 
of  St.  Roque  is  a  refuge  for  fallen  women) , 
the  poor  cnild  grew  terriEed  at  the  threat. 

So  she  sits,  with  a  shy  downcast  face, 
when  Monsieur  Loigereau  comes ;  and  with 
much  disgust  she  lets  him  kiss  her  hand 
when  he  goes  away.  Poor  desolate  child ! 
she  has  cried  all  through  the  night,  and 
now  she  sits  writhing  beside  Madame  Bo- 
bineau. 

She  balances  her  life  while  she  listens :  is 
it  so  very  happy,  that  she  should  shrink 
from  the  prospect  of  a  nice  little  house  and 
garden,  with  flowers  —  flowers  as  plentiful 
as  her  heart  can  desire  P 

**  And  life  will  be  worse  than  ever  when 
she  is  his  wife,"  she  sighs. 

'*Yes,  madame," says  Mimi  desperately; 
**  c^est  bien  —  leave  me  in  peace,  and  I  will 
marry  the  captain.^* 

She  endures  a  rasping  of  her  smooth 
cheeks  by  those  fac-similes  of  the  peach- 
stone,  and  much  good  advice.  The  day 
drags  along  wearily;  afler  vespers  thev 
find  Monsieur  Loigereau  in  toe  church 
porch. 
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lie  gives  ono  arm  to  madame,  the  other 
to  Mimi,  aiul  they  march  off  to  the  Cours 
Gaffarclli.  The  band  is  playing  here,  and 
people  are  moving  up  and  down,  chatting 
and  laaghing  under  the  trees.  Mimics  heart 
is  heavy,  or  she  would  enjoy  the  merry 
scene :  groups  of  laughing  children  jumping 
round  their  mothers,  young  girls  and  their 
sweethearts  whispering   in   the   shade,  old 

f»cople  sitting  on  the  benches,  watching  the 
ights  of  the  town  twinkling  in  the  water  — 
twinkling  fir^t  like  rare  glowworms,  or,  as 
Mimi  thinks,  like  the  first  blush  of  love ; 
then,  as  darkness  grows  and  lamps  multiply, 
the  radiance  shoots  along  the  waters  in  rays 
of  living  fire,  "and  the  water  does  not 
quench  it,^^  sighs  the  poor  heart-struck 
child,  —  **  nothing  can  quench  it  till 
death. ^ 

Madame  Le  Petit  seizes  on  her  gossip, 
and  Mimi  walks  up  and  down  alone  with 
Monsieur  I^igercau.  He  is  more  intent  on 
showing  off  his  prize  than  on  talking. 
Presentlv  thev  turn,  and  come  face  to  face 
with  Madame  Merand  and  M.  Rendu.  The 
two  eldest  greet  each  other  warmly ;  Mimi 
and  Rendu  are  dumb. 

••  Come,"  says  Loigereau,  **  have  you  not 
a  word  of  congratulation  for  me  and  made- 
moiselle ?  " 

Rendu  bows,  and  then  passes  on.  Mon- 
sieur Loigereau  is  hailed  by  two  comrades ; 
he  turns  to  look  at  Mimi,  but  she  is  gone. 

'*  She  does  not  like  being  stared  at,  the 
little  dove,"  says  the  good  captain;  **but 
she  should  not  run  away.^* 

xu. 

MEANTi>ns,  Rendu  walks  np  and  down 
with  the  widow  in  moody,  determined  si- 
lence, till  she  expresses  a  wish  to  go  home. 

**  Adieu  !  monsieur,"  she  says  when  they 
reach  the  inn.  '*  I  am  sadly  unfortunate. 
I  thought  to  give  you  a  day^s  pleasure,  and 
I  have  given  you  pain.  Forgive  me;  I 
tried  to  make  you  nappy."  Her  shining 
eyes  are  full  of  tears ;  she  holds  out  her  un- 
gloved hand. 

Rendu  is  moved.  Here  is  a  woman  lay- 
ing her  heart  at  his  feet,  and  he  neglects 
her  for  the  thought  of  one  who  has  never 
shown  him  any  kindness,  who  openly  pre- 
fers the  Captain  Loigereau. 

*'  Madame,  forgive  roe !  I  will  try  and 
deserve  your  goodness."  He  prints  a  warm 
kiss  on  the  slender  hand,  but  he  is  gone 
before  the  widow  answers. 

He  j^oes  on  heavy-hearted,  to  the  Place 
St.  Etienne.  It  is  late,  the  Place  is  in  utter 
solitude.  He  is  too  full  of  tumult  and 
anxious  thought  to  light  a  cigar.  The  moon 
is  fuller  still  than  on  the  first  night  we  saw 


Monsieur  Rendu ;  but  she  is  hidden  behind 
a  mass  of  dark  clouds. 

The  young  man  paces  np  and  down  —  op 
and  down ;  but  his  tumult  does  not  calm. 

Cresenily  the  clouds  drifi,  and  the  pure, 
right  moon  shines  down.  But  there  »  no 
comfort  in  her  light ;  he  wishes  the  clouds 
would  come  back ;  he  found  a  refuge  in  the 
darkness. 

Surely  he  hears  a  sob !  But  the  Place  is 
empty ;  no  one  could  hide  from  the  broad 
moon-light.  Suddenly  Rendu  remembers 
the  double  row  of  limes,  forming  a  bocage 
all  along  the  Place.  He  darts  into  it,  and 
the  sobs  grow  more  distinct.  But  it  is  so 
dark  that  at  first  he  does  not  make  oat  a 
figure  crouched  qojl  bench,  some  way  down 
thei>ocago. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mimi  does  not  return,  and  Monsiear 
Loigereau  grows  anxious,  and  ho  is  not  sat- 
isfied by  Madame  Bobineau's  assurance  that 
Mimi  has  gone  home  tired.  He  resolves  to 
go  to  her  lodging  and  ascertain  her  safety. 

**  No ;  Mademoiselle  Lalonge  lias  not 
been  home  since  the  morning,"  says  the 
little  girl  who  opens  the  door  to  him. 

Loigereau^s  face  flushes  scarlet ;  bnt  he 
has  not  taken  twentv  of  his  rolling  steps 
from  the  house  when  he  meets  Mimi  herself, 
arm  in  arm  with  Monsieur  Alphonse. 

The  captain  grows  redder  still,  and  be- 
gins some  very  angry  words.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  finish.  Rendu  grasps  one  hand, 
and  Mimi  clasps  the  other  between  her  lit- 
tle soft  fingers. 

**  Monsieur! '^  Rendu^s  voice  tremblee 
with  feeling;  ** forgive  us, —  we  beg  your 
pardon,  you  have  been  hardly  used.  I 
have  been  a  blind  fool,  and " 

**  And  I,  monsieur,"  says  the  trembling 
girrs  voice,  **  am  much  worse,  for  I  only 
said  I  would  marry  you  because  Madame 
vowed  to  send  me  to  the  Asyle '^ 

The  captain  stares,  but  he  behaves  like  a 
wise  man.  He  forgives  the  young  couple 
heartily ;  bids  them  go  home,  and  promitea 
to  make  peace  with  the  Bobineau  and  with 
Madame  Maraud. 

The  first  achievement  was  not  rery  diffi- 
cult; and  the  good  captain  did  not  qnii 
Madame  Bobineau  nntii  she  had  named  a 
day  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  couple ; 
but  when  be  told  his  news  to  Madame 
Maraud  and  saw  the  widow^s  flashing  eyee 
and  quivering  nostrils,  Loigereau  grew  in- 
dignant. 

**  Madame,  I  have  given  up  my  hopct« 
why  should  you  be  less  generous.  Mon- 
sieur Rendu  is  net  actually  your  fi&nc6  -^ 
would  you  retain  a  man  who  loVes  another  f  * 
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le  draws  doMr,  and  looka  serioasly  in 

aagrj  Uce, 

*  Cuutering,  meddling  fool !  *'  says  the 
bw,  **  take  that ;  **  ana  she  gives  him  a 
I  pn  the  ear,  which  aoooda  even  out  on 

•treet. 
[he  «aptaia  pots  one  hand  to  his   face 


and  the  other  on  his  sword,  his  small  eyes 
blaze,  and  then  he  smiles. 

'*  Ma  foi !  madame,  I  thank  you.  I  am 
consoled ;  if  a  calm  woman  of  thirty  can  so 
imitate  a  ti^er-cat,  what  might  not  my  little 
untrained  shop-girl  have  done  P  I  have  the 
honour,  madame,  to  wish  you  adieu ! " 


From  All  the  Tear  Bonnd. 
1HB  ELVES  AND  THB  CHILDREN. 

OB  Httle  ones  sit  in  a  flowery  mead. 

In  the  twilight  grey ; 
I  kae  thdr  mother  is  making  their  bed, 

••Where  linger  they  T" 

With  laughing  ehedu  rosy 

They  skip  to  and  fro, 

Where  the  flowers  upgrow, 
liiivy  Whitsonpcsy. 

iMi,  down  the  mountain  three  Elf  maids  reel. 

From  the  ftr-erown*d  height 
BMitkfeken,  each  rides  on  herspimdng  wheel; 

Tbeb  raiments  white 
*    la  the  air  are  flowing; 

luh  fiury  shoe 

Jost  brushes  the  dew 
ta  (hs  tops  of  flowers  fresh  blowing 

hf  dag  so  sweetly;  they  aiag  to  the  three, 

••  Hail,  children  at  pUy ! 
hai^  nt  your  hands  in  ours,  aad  flee 

To  a  home  mote  gay. 

Under  the  mountain  olden; 

And  the  ivoiy  row 

Of  nine  pins  throw 
■vviih  bowls  pure  golden. 

Ma  ye!  0  join  ye  us  maidens  three, 

0  join  ye,  and  all 
il  flaek  the  blossoms  o*  gold,  and  see 

The  song  birds  small. 

While  merrily,  merrily,  singing; 

Building  the&  bowers 

Of  hly  flowers, 
i  psaris  like  aseds  upspringiag.*' 

llMleoQcs  wax  so  heavy  in  mind, 

fimtie  so  dreamily. 
If  are  whirled  along  on  the  rising  wind, 

BH  sleep  all  three. 

As  eartn  shuts  above  them, 

Aa  swiftly  th^  thn, 

Jk  the  Elfin  Odl, 
«M  to  the  fiilk  that  bve  them! 


the  ikther  runs 
fbtbefir^rown'dhiU, 
Bas  have  stolen  his  little  ones. 
And  guard  them  stiU! 
Cheen  grass  ia  creeping 
Ahove  their  golden  hair; 
flsvMlly  they  alumber  there, 
there  ia  wmOing  and  weeping. 
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RAProrrr  at  which  Exoitatioh  is  fbopa- 

OATBD  ALONG  THB  MOTOE  NlBVB  OT  MaH.  — 

Paop.  Hklmholts  has  oommunioated  to  the 
Monattbericht  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1870,  p. 
184,  the  results  of  some  new  measurements  whidi 
have  been  carried  out  by  M.  Baxt,  which  can 
claim  a  greater  exactness  than  the  earlier  re- 
searches of  Helmholts,  Schelske,  Hirsoh,  KohU 
rausch,  de  Jaager,  and  von  Wittioh,  owing  to  the 
entire  elimination  of  the  physical  activity  of 
the  experimenter.  The  ascertained  rapidity  of 
the  excitation  varies  between  about  80  and  90 
metrea  per  second;  and  the  rapidity  is  also 
found  to  be  gp^eater  in  summw  than  in  winter. 
This  result  led  to  a  more  exact  observation  of 
the  inflaenoe  of  temperature,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  artificial  cooling  or  warming  of 
the  arm.  By  this  means  the  accelerating  influ- 
ence of  a  higher  temperature  has  been  clearly 
determined;  so  that  the  interval  of  time  between 
an  impulse  of  the  voluntary  power  and  the  cor- 
responding movement  of  the  muscle  is  greater 
in  winter  than  ia  summer.  - 


Thb  Jaws'  Peatve-book. — The  Jews  are 
revising  their  ^  Prayer-book.*'  At  the  late 
Jewish  Synod,  held  at  Leipsta,  the  fbllowing 
wae  resolved  :  *•  No  bitter  or  harsh  expression 
shall  be  contained  in  any  of  the  prayers  under 
revision  or  to  be  newly  composed;  the  contents 
shall  embrace  all  human  beings  of  the  universe, 
and  nothing  shall  be  said  therein  with  regard  to 
thechoeen  people  which  might  in  the  least  ofifend 
our  brethren  of  another  creed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  prayers,  or  those  under  revision, 
shall  lay  stress  upon  the  religious  mission  of 
Israel,  the  providential  guidance  in  its  history, 
the  fundamental  Moeaic  principles  of  progressive 
development,  a  future  universal  knowl«lge  of 
the  Almighty*s  commanda,  a  love  of  peace, 
justice,  and  humanity." 


Thb  most  terrible  flio^  yet  uttered  about  thia 
,war  is  one  reported  by  the  correspondent  who 
supplies  Blackwood  with  a  spirited  original  de- 
scription of  Forbaoh:  ••  L* Empire  €*ed  Im 
paix ;  certainement  ce  ne  pae  la  ffmerre,*' 


THB  HALUBStfURT  00RBB8P0NDBMCB. 


Fk»b  Tba  Sp«Dl>tar. 
THB  XALHESBURT  CORRIiUJPONDEKCE.* 
DCitiNO  the  leiiure  of  Opposition,  Lord 
Malmeabnry  bas  followed  up  bis  publica- 
tion of  tbe  '■  Polilical  Diaries  and  Corres- 
pondence "  of  bis  grandrftther,  tbe  first 
E&rl,  bv  tbtt  of  a  second  series  of  letters, 
on  topics  social  as  well  as  political,  from 
•moneat  bis  iamily  papers,  it  baving  been. 
be  tells  UB,  tbe  babit  of  bis  house  during 
tbr«e  generations  "  to  preserve  and  arrange 
almost  all  the  leltera  wbicb  Iber  received 
from  their  relations  and  acquaintances," 
Tbe  result  is  a  work  of  much  more  varied 
interest  than  the  former  one.  perhaps  espe- 
cially as  respects  tbe  first  volume.  Tbe 
three-quarters  of  a  century  over  which  it 
eitends  exhibit  a  more  extraordinary  change 
to  tbe  condition  of  the  Western  world  than 
probably  any  other  seveiit]'-6re  years  in  its 
previous  history,  except  perhaps,  so  far  as 
relates  to  this  country,  the  first  seventy-five 
of  the  seTcnteentb  century.  Of  tbe  series 
itself  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  begins  with 
T^^dy  Shat^esbury's  picture  of  Handel,  "  de- 
jected, win,  and  dark,  sitting  by,  not  play- 
inff  on,  tliu  barpsicbord."  anil  closes  in  tbe 
midst  of  Queen  Caroline's  trial. 

It  would  require  a  much  larger  space 
than  a  weekly  journal  can  spare  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  political  correspondence  in  these 
volumes,  much  of  which,  both  as  respects 
tnatlert  of  internal  interest,  su'.'h  as  Can- 
ning's duel  and  resignation,  and  as  respects 
tbe  Continental  war,  is  of  considerable  value. 
We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  si^-ial  aide  of  the  wort,  which  will 
be  pri>b:ibly  tbe  most  interestine  to  tbe 
plater  number  of  readers.  It  is  in  the 
first  volume  that  details  of  social  interest 
most  abound;  and  it  affords  a  vivid  and, 
DO  the  whole,  very  pleasing  picture  of  tbe 
mode  of  life  of  a  well-to-do  finglinb  gentle- 
man, well  connected  and  mixed  up  with 
public  aHairt,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
turv.  .Tames  Harris,  the  scholar,  the  fa- 
ther of  tbe  first  Earl,  was  M,P,  for  Christ- 
church,  and  entered  office  as  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralitv  in  1762,  holding  various  other 
places  till'his  death  in  1760.  He  and  bio 
were  passionate  Handelians,  and  at  their 
family  mansion  in  Salisbury  —  held,  the 
present  Barl  tells  us,  by  tbe  Harrises  under 
the  Church  since  the  Eestoralion  —  they 
used  to  receive  the  best  artists,  give  coo- 
ccrts,  anil  have  private  theatricals,  on  an 
apparently  elaborate  scale.     But  we  must 
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say  that  what  there  u  of  roteroat  imih  to 
us  chiefly  to  centre  in  or  olostflr  round  tba 
mother  of  the  first  Earl,  Mn.  Harris,  —  » 
Miss  Clarke,  of  a  Somersetshire  family. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  aav  thkt 
'  from  henceforth  it  will  be  impossibla  to 
I  do  justice  to  that  remarkable  aeriea  of 
!  clever  Englishwomen  who  figure  so  eon- 
spicuoualy  in  tbe  social  life  of  the  eirb- 
teenth  century  without  including  in  it  UM 
I  name  of  ilrt.  James  Harris.  For  a  long 
time  we  see  her  only  as  a  name  (lik« 
I  her  immortal  homonym  in  Charles  Dickens), 
more  panicularlv  through  tbe  lettora  to  ber 
I  of  her  brother  in-law,  the  Eev.  W.  Hanit, 
I  a  courtly  parson,  chaplain  and  secretary  to 
:  tbe  Bishop  of  Salisbnry.  who  keeps  tke 
lady  well  mformed  not  only  aa  to  the  pro- 
gress and  defeat  of  tbe  rebellion  of  '4J.  tbe 
debates  in  (he  House  of  Lords  on  the  Con- 
tinental war,  the  trials  of  the  Jacobite 
rebels,  or,  a^ain.  as  to  the  matcbea  and 
breaches  in  high  life,  but  as  to  the  ladiat' 
and  gentlemen's  dresses  at  drawing -rooma, 
—  telling  ber,  for  instance,  bow,  on  Octo- 
ber 80.  1746 :  — 

"ThePrinoeei  Amelia  had  on  a  white  dik, 
flowered  with  all  sorts  of  ooloars,  veij  gay,  tmt 
not  fine  nor  elegant;  Princess  Caroline's  waa  a 
piiik.  with  flowers  o(  green,  yellow,  ind  mlver, 
Hhioh  looked  extreniel;  beautiful,  and  woa,  !■ 
my  poor  judgment,  by  br  the  han<lsomest  aoit 
of  any  I  saw;  LadjOower  was  the  richeat  ia 

her    dreea. Lady    Cardigan 

excelled  as  to  jewels.  ....  The  VenaUaa 
Ambaosadreas  drew  moat  people'a  atteotion  bj 
somewhat  of  singularity  both  in  her  air   aM 

dress. Lonl  Kildare  wai  nnexomttoB- 

ably  the  finest  of  any  gentleman  there,"  so. 

It  is  only  in  1763  that  we  meet  with  a,  letUr 
of  Mrs.  Harris  herself,  addressed  to  bar 
son,  the  future  Earl,  then  at  Oxford ;  and 
the  last  one  from  her  which  i«  tnsertod 
dates  from  1780.  Though  fond  of  all  bar 
children,  James  seem*  evidently  to  fakvt 
been  her  darling,  as  is  indtcatad  by  a  pa^ 
sage  like  the  following:  —  "I  am  greatly 
obliged  for  your  intended  present ;  I  ut 
impatient  to  see  it;  whatevB'  eomttfiom 
you  is  a  treanre  to  me."  She  keeps  hia 
informed    of    everything,    from    drawinj^ 

terial  appointments,  debates,  and  divisiona 
in   either   House,    dubious   political   ttiali, 
Ranelagh  or  Winchester  riots,  and  even  tt 
tbe  figures  of  tbe  budget.      So  fresh,  aad    - 
bright,  and  varied,  indeed,  is  this  reriea  Or 
letters,  that  we  could  suggest  to  Lonl  Mi4> 
mesbury  tbe  reprinting  it  lo  a  separato  vok    , 
ume.     Let  us  cull  some  eztracta  froin  It  ik    i 
random  for  the  reader :  — 
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'*  CotUnham  and  Vim  Fen^ountry  in  1763. 

**  Yoar  father  and  I  both  agreed  we  would  not 
spend  a  summer  at  Cottenbaa  to  haye  the 
I)ean*8  parsonage;  it  is  surrounded  with  fens, 
and  jou  are  teased  beyond  expression  by  the 
gnats.  When  we  got  here,  about  nine  on  Sat- 
urday, the  Dean*8  butler  came  to  your  father 
with  a  pair  of  leathern  stockiugs  to  draw,  on  so 
as  to  protect  his  legs;  which  in  hot  weather  is 
dreadful.  Besides  this,  the  beds  have  a  machine 
covered  with  a  silk  net  which  lets  down  after 
you  are  in  bed,  and  covers  you  all  over.  With- 
out this,  there  could  be  no  sleeping;  for  not- 
withstanding aU  these  precautions,  we  were 
most  miserably  stung.  There  are  1,400  cows 
kept  in  the  parish  of  Cottenham,  which  feed  on 
the  f^ns  in  the  summer.  The  water  is,  in  this 
dry  season,  up  to  their  bellies.  The  natives 
dry  the  cow-dung  for  firing  in  the  winter,  so 
'tis  kept  in  heaps  about  the  fields,  as  is  also  the 
dung  of  their  yards.    So  when  you  walk  the 

stink  is  inconceivable.    Mr.  Harris 

talked  with  the  natives,  who  told  him  that  dur- 
ing the  winter  the  water  was  constantly  above 
their  ancles  in  their  houses.*' 

••  jJ  Bon  Mot  of  fVilket't  (1763). 

**  Mr.  Wilkes  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  the  Scotch.  Some  one  observing  that 
as  there  were  no  trees  in  Scotland  there  could 
be  no  birds,  he  replied,  *  Q — d,  sir,  not  at  all,  I 
have  seen  three  magpies  perched  on  one 
thisUe.'" 

'*  A   Bath  Riot  of   Ladies  and    Gentlemen 

(1769). 

**  There  has  been  a  most  violent  combustion 
at  the  Bath;  a  Major  Brereton  and  a  Mr. 
Plomer  were  candidates  to  succeed  Mr.  Der- 
rick "  [as  Master  of  the  ceremonies] ;  "  Brere- 
ron  was  chosen,  and  Mr.  Plomer 's  friends  pro- 
tested against  it ;  the  subscription  was  opened 
again,  and  Plomer  was  chosen.  I  am  not  clear 
as  to  the  particulars,  but  there  was  a  prodi- 
gious riot  in  the  rooms  last  Tuesday  se'nnight,  in 
which  the  ladies  joined  as  well  as  the  gentlemen. 
Mrs.  Hillman,  our  acquaintance,  and  Mrs. 
Orme  (Lady  Townsbend's  daughter)  had  a  fight, 
and  Mrs.  Hillman  was  knocked  down;  in  short, 
things  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the 
Mayor,  his  brethren,  and  a  number  of  consta- 
bles entered  the  room.  The  proclamation  was 
read  three  times;  Uis  taid  that  the  last  reading 
woe  to  the  ladies  only,** 

**  Masquerades  (1771). 
**  Your  sisters  and  I  were  last  night  at  the 
masquerade  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 

given  by  the  gentlemen  of  Arthur's 

I,  by  choice,  like  always  to  go  where  they  go, 
but  I  make  no  merit  of  attending  them  to  a 
masquerade,  for  it  amuses  me  more  than  any 
diversion,  thanks  to  my  fHends  in  my  younger 
days;  for  had  I  been  permitted  to  go  to  them  at 
that  time,  my  relish  for  them  would  have  been 
ended  long  before  this." 


"  A  •  Horsey  *  Squire  (1771). 

*'  The  day  after  we  spent  at  Dinton.  Noth- 
ing is  done  there,  except  disparking  a  pretty 
park  which  his  father  had  made.  The  squire 
came  into  the  court  to  survey  our  horses  not  us; 
the  first  salutation  he  gave  us  was,  **  Vou  have 
dn^e  one  of  your  splinter-barst**  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  horses,  and  left  us  to  get  out  of  the 
coach  as  we  could.  .  .  .  Not  a  single  person  at 
dinner  but  we  five;  our  conversation  was  chiefly 
of  grass  and  dogs.  We  were  relieved  soon  after 
dinner  by  the  arrival  of  a  Parson  Waterman, 
who  is  a  droll  kind  of  animal,  was  perfectly 
easy,  and  was  as  soon  acquainted  with  us  as  if 
he  bad  been  a  Frenchman.  He  is  well  versed 
in  all  the  Salisbury  journals,  but  he  says  by 
living  so  much  out  of  the  world  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
fill  up  all  the  blanks  relative  to  the  scandal  in 
that  [8ic'\  paper,  so  we  gave  him  all  the  proper 
information  on  that  head.  So  much  for  rural 
felicity  ! " 

**  Highway  Robbery  in .  St.  Jameses   Square 

(1773). 

*'  A  most  audacious  fellow  robbed  Sir  Francis 
Holbume  and  his  sisters  in  their  coach,  in  St 
James's  Square,  coming  from  the  opera.  He 
was  on  horseback,  and  held  a  pistol  close  to  the 
breast  of  one  of  the  Miss  Holburnes  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  Sl)e  had  left  her  purse  at  home, 
which  he  would  not  believe.  He  has  since 
robbed  a  coach  in  Park  Lane." 

"  Ladies*  Feathers  (1776). 

**  Lady  Harriet  Stanhope.  .  .  .  has  lately 
been  in  France  with  Lady  Ailesbury  and  Mrs. 
Damer;  they  have  returned  in  fijie  feathers, 
but  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  has  still  the  high- 
est. One  lady  tried  all  places  to  get  one  longer 
than  the  Duchess,  but  .without  success,  till  she 
luckily  thought  of  sending  to  an  undertaker: 
he  sent  word  his  hearses  were  all  out,  but  they 
were  expected  home  in  a  few  days,  and  then  he 
hoped  to  accommodate  her  ladyship." 

"  Dr,  Johnson  and  *  Bozzy  '  (1775). 

**  Tuesday,  Dr.  Johnson,  his  fellow-traveller 
through  the  Western  Isles,  Mr.  Boswell,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  dined  here.  I  have  long 
wished  to  be  in  company  with  this  said  Johnson ; 
his  conversation  is  the  same  as  his  writing,  but 
a  dread  fhl  voice  and  mannei*.  He  is  certainly 
amusing  as  a  novelty,  but  seems  not  possessed 
of  any  benevolence,  is  beyond  all  description 
awkward,  and  more  beastly  in  his  dress  and 
person  than  anything  I  ever  beheld.  He  feeds 
nastily  and  ferociously,  and  eats  quantities  most 
unthankftilly.  As  to  Boswell,  he  appears  a 
low-bred  kind  of  being." 

**  An  Incident  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston* s 

trial  (1776). 

**  Mrs.  Egerton  .  .  .  spared  nobody.  She 
said  that  the  night  before  the  last  day  of  trial, 
after  Sir  Francis  Molyneux "  [Usher  of  the 
Black  Bod]  **  had  been  some  hoars  in  bed  (for 
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be«l«pt  at  KiagitoDhoiu>),lie  got  up  in  a  mon 
Tiolent  frigbt,  ran  out  of  hia  room  with  nothing 
oo  but  bis  shirt,  oaught  >  housemaid  in  his 
arniB,  orjing  out,  'The  Uuuhess  is  gone  off!" 
The  mud  uid  ho  might  lee  the  Duehen,  lor  ihtr 
wu  not  undreaaed,  m  the  Counailloi*  had  jiut 
left  her,  but  recommended  hii  putting  on  some 
other  gnrmeot.  So,  in  hil  barrj,  he  threw  his 
powdering  drew  oyer  bii  ehoalden.aod  went  to 
the  Duuheae's  room,  aftnT  whioh  he  went  down 
uid  'uw  that  ail  hit  lall  btiutlyftllom  were 
on  dutj,'  and  Chen  went  to  bed  agtin." 

We  will  eilract  no  Turtber.  but  simpty 
B()(l  that  the  reflex  action  of  the  mother's 

firesh  cheerrulnees  may  be  observed  in  bur 
■on  himaulf.  whose  luEter*  to  her  are  often 
positively  lively,  though  such  a  quality  is  by 
no  mean*  characteriitii:  of  bis  general  cor- 
reipondtnL-e,  and  altogether  vanisbes  in 
later  days.  It  muit,  indeed,  be  observed 
that  but  Tew  private  letter*  frotn  the  first 
Karl  during  bis  diplomatic  career  abroad 
are  recorded,  ihe  editor  assigning  this  eu- 
rious  reason  for  their  scarcity,  "that  at  that 
tiinu  our  Ministers  abroad  dared  only  lo 
write  the  moat  insignificant  mailer  by  post, 
■nd  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  a  depart- 
ment through  which  all  letters  brought  by 
official  messengers  passed  an  ordeal.  Our 
public  servants  vould  write  freely  to  one  an- 
other at  tbeir  respective  missions  by  their 
couriers,  but  were  very  shy  of  the  '  C(Ai- 
tttt  noir'  at  home,  and  corresponded  in 
England  chiefly  through  chanoa  travellers." 
Though  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  second  volume  on  one  side,  we  cannot 
help  reeoiomending  to  our  readers  tbe  able 
and  livelv  letter*  of  Caplaio  (now  Sir 
George)   Bowles,  sole  survivor,  tbe  editor 


tells  us,  of  the  wril 


.s  well  as  of  the  re- 


Duke's  Peninsular  i-areer,  as  seen  in  tbe 
light  of  tbe  WcUington  DttpatcktM,  appears 
but  as  one  trail  of  glory,  roay  perhaps  be 
surprised  at  seeing  the  shadow  cast  upon  It. 
to  the  ei^es  of  bis  contemporaries  and  fel- 
low-soldiers, b;  such  operations  as  tbe  dis- 
astrous tiege  ot'BurgoB,  undertaken,  against 
all  advice,  with  three  eighteen -pounders 
and  four  bowiiEeFs.  Some  letters  of  an 
early  date  from  l^rd  Palmirsion  are  also 
very  curious  and  interesting,  particularly 
ibose  relatin"  to  his  dei'lining  the  Chanvel'- 
lorship  of  the  Kichequer,  and  even  ■  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  uifA  the  War  Depart- 
ment (which  he  cventuallv  took)  -nnder 
Perceval  in  1809,  as  well  a<'  one  on  the  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  bim  in  11118,  —  an  inci- 
dent in  bis   life  which  will  be  new  to  must 

Wa  an  •frftid  we  cannot  uy  much  for 


I  tbe  editing  of  this  work.  Of  eonrMtlbanii 
no  index.  The  misspellings  (tbef  cmnnotal- 
I  ways  be  misprints)  in  the  names  of  plaoM 
I  are  afflicting;  "  Uiurgego"  for '■  GiurwYO," 
"Wit-pek"  for  "Witepsk."  "  Vimiero" 
for  "  Vimeira,"  "  Gulmeralns"  for  "  Gnin- 
araens,''  "Ovieda"for  "  Oviedo,"  "Smd- 
borge  "  for  *'  Saintonge,"  Ac.  Sir  Harry 
Ilurrard's  name  iji  printed  "  Burrand"  Iwica 
in  one  page,  antl  Lord  Malmesbury'i  no- 
tions either  of  time  or  of  Bnglish  arm  to 
peculiar  that  be  speaks  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  having  mtnged  the  ratraat  of 
Corunna"  (January,  18U9)  "by  a  vii-tory 
at  Vimiero"  (Vimeira,  August,  180B). 
However,  he  has  given  the  world  •  Tain- 
able  work,  and  we  must  not  be  too  mtim 
upon  a  Peer's  apelling  or  grammar. 


FroiH  Th*  rail  Han  GBMtlsc 
-' PASSAGES    FBOU    THB   EXGUSU    KOTC 
DOOKB    OF    KATUAMbL    UA WTUUBlTlt.'*  ■ 

For  the  sake  of  the  author  as  well  aa  of 
tbe  subject,  these  volumes  deserve  and  will 
doubtless  obtain  a  hearty  welcome  in  lUt 
country.  Mr.  Iluwlhorne  as  a  writer  of 
QctioD  reminda  us  of  Charle*  Luah  aa  an 
essayist.  Both  authors  bave  produced  work 
of  first-ruta  quality,  but  of  a  kind  which  it 
are  to  the  n?ultituda.  Neither  "  £]i>  " 
Hawthorne  will  ever  be  as  popnUr  m 
Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  Trollope  are  popo- 
To  enjoy  tlicm  keenly  a  special  taata 
eded,  but  let  tbe  flavour  of  their  geainf 
nee  appreciated,  and  it  will  ever  nner- 
wards  be  pronounced  exquisite.  Lamb  in 
"s   own   [ine   is   unapproachable,   and  tha 

ithorof  the  "  Scarlet  Letter*'  is  not  liknlf 

meet  with  a  rival  in  bis  peculiar  field. 

To  our  thinking  these  Passagea  from  Mr. 
Uawlbornc's  Nute-books  are  even  mors  io- 
tercsting  than  tbe  work  which  he  published 
iluring  bis  lifetime  under  tbe  titlo  of  '■  Onr 
Old  Home."  There  is  a  freshness  about 
the  notes  that  is  missing  in  tbe  finiabad 
work,  while  in  both  it  is  easy  to  tracv  tba 
personal  characteristics  of  tba  writer  —  hu 
sensitiveness,  bis  love  of  all  natural  beautj, 
bia  tender  and  reverent  feelinj^  for  what  U 
.  combined  with  an  appreciation,  acarcdr 
»  part  of  himself  perhaps,  but  forced  upa^ 
bim  by  bis  nationality,  for  the  forms  of  lifi 
tnd  government  prevailing  in  tbe  Sutaa, 
If  Hawthorne  had  been  born  among  na,  hil 
heart,  if  not  bis  intellect  would  have  b«m 
in  favour  of  whatever  is  eatabtisbed  and  of 
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irboara  npon  it  the  moiirgreenneasi     I  qocatkin  whether  uiy  pari  aftbenorld  look* 

oT  >M.     He'Ueks  langaage  to  express  fat.^ .  so  bwotiful  u  EngtiiDtl  — ibis  part  of  Engluu) 

delign  in    oar    catbedrtla,    in    the   qasinr    Mlewt  —  DOkBiiesuisnier  moraiag.     It  mkkts 

aK&tMtnn)  ch«rnri  of  tuch  citia<  as  Ox-    <^e  """^  "<>">  ohterfiilly  of  hamma  life  to  ice 

lord,  Cbeiter.  and  Warwick;    in  the    ol-,i   ■«'''»  bngbt.  univerail  verdure;  such  soeel. 

CMhnu  that  still  pntaii  in  those  rural  dig  -    ""*•■  P~*'hl,  flower-bordenri  cottiigM  —  not 

tricti;  in   the   respect  shown   in   England  [""'if  °' «•""'(''•';"' ■l7'''''8;»''h»l:^^- 

•Lu       ■-:-  ..J    :_    k»-«_.   .~  .      ..  I.    ,'  itaslrfully  ooQtnied   for  oomfbrt    and   bMDiT, 

*^i^"f,?"*'-  '"    ^/^^t"  L^^'t.      '^     ■I"""'  "doVned  more  and  more,  y^r  after  year 

mm,  old  cCnrebet  in  «  bnrry ;      and  again    „e,n  ,<,  ,1^,  )„  then,  a  great  while,  ind  feel  mi 

■*  aays:  —  if  tbdr  obildren  might  live  in  them  also;  and  so 

I  tbey  phot  trees  to  orerebadow  cbelr  waltcs,  and 

OAadnl*  oftm  make  ma  miasrable  ftam  mj:    traiD  ivy  and  all  boLUtifm  vines  op  against 

hAqnsBj  to  tahe  tbca  wbolly  la ;  and,  abOT.:<   ihejr  walls,  and   thns  live  ftir  the  faluro  in 

IB,  I  dnptse  BjselT  when  I  sit  down  to  dewiHb-   uiotber  sense  than  we  Amerioans  do.     And  lbs 

Iha.    And  asaiii.  I  admire    tbia  in  Oalhi.    olimate  belpa  tbem  ant,  url  m>ikei  ererytbing 

wUtcotan.  that  yon  oaoiuil  muter  it  all  ai  '  [Qoist  and  green  and  full  of  tender  lift,  instead 

«ME,  Ihtt  it  ia  not  a  naked  oolUne,  but  as  deet-    or  dry  snd  arid,  as  human  life  and  Tegetabte 

ud lick  as  human  naiare  iUelf.  ....  Ufali    lift  is  aa  apt  to  be  wiib  na.     Certainly,  En^nd 

b^  thinp  that  I  have  seen  methiolis  tb.  '  <an  present  a  more  attnteliTe  faoe  thm  we  oan. 

tURbt* disappoint  me  least.     I  feel,  too,  thai  | 

(tan»si»*thingmnchdior«wonderfnlinihen.|      The  next  nassaga  we  in{>an  to  quote  was 
ttwlkt**  j«t  had  time  to  know  and  ezperi- I  written  from  Aewby  Bridge;  — 
"*  The  roads  giie  na  beaatifnl  walks  along  the 

■  ■       I    .      ■  rivenide,  or  wind  away  among  the  gentle  bills; 

TWa  he  notes  with  admiration  — and.  md  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  look  at  in  tbewi 
•e  fttf,  gives  ns  on  this  account  more  walks,  tbebedgte  and  uone  fences  would  aSbrd 
pniMlbanwedeserre  —  thecareral  manner  jintereet  enough,  so  many  sod  pretty  are  the 
n  wUA  our  meadow  paths  and  Toatwayt-  9owen,  reoes,  booc^-auoklea,  and  other  sweet 
m  preserwd  bom  generation  to  genera-  ijilngi,  and  so  abondanily  diMS  tbe  dkms  and 
tin.  An  American  farmer,  be  ssys,  would  I  i»y  grow  among  the  old  stones  of  the  fenocs, 
BlgB|h  them  oyer  withoat  a  thought.  Mr  ]  »hieh  wonld  never  have  a  «ngle  sboot  of  vege- 
HiviWm  obserres  somewhere  that  it  If  '  '"^■>  <">  >^»°>  >°  America  till  the  very  end  of 
kwwihle  to  describe  scenery,  but  his  Eng- III™-  But  here,  no  sooner  ia  a  stone  fence 
UaoW-books  belie  ibe  ajsertion.  j?^ ;  bu'lt  tb^n  Nnture  «ta  to  work  to  make  it  a  part 
mertkat  we  know  of  faai  ever  described  |  ""'™lf-    3be  adopts  it  and  adorns  it  as  if  it 

J  .  ,        .  ._       _      ,  i_  __      were  her  own  ohlld.     A  little  spnit  of  ivy  may 

J*!?^- 1*"  J '"  '  •"'.!:  *^"^'  '■'"'*"  :  <"  "^  «»-pinB  "P  «»'  "Jo  ^d  olinging  fkat 
rf  Eoriish  Undscane  with  greater  accuracj  ,  ^^^  it,  many  f^;  a  tuft  of  gms,  tWts  itsrtf 
M  wnh  more  tenderness  of  feeling.  His  '  )^^ff„  two  of  the  stones  where  a  little  dust 
Maracy  is  that  of  the  drangbtsmkn,  hi».  from  the  road  has  been  moistened  into  soil  (briti 
■mdemeas  thatol  the  poet ;  and  it  ii  curlout  „  small  bnnob  of  fcm  grow,  in  another  each 
tB  obserre  as  be  passes  over  the  country  .:revioe;  a  deep,  soft,  green  moss  spreads  itself 
kow  tbe  landscape,  although  new  to  bim,  nirr  the  top  and  all  along  Ibe  sldea  of  the  fenoe; 
il  aot  strange,  bot  rather  a  ramilisr  adjunct  ^ind  wherever  nothing  else  will  grow  liohens 
M  ibe  Old  HonM  which  he  bad  seen  in  'idhere  to  tbe  stones  and  variegate  their  hues. 
rinosHaiMl  dreamtof  in  dreams,  and  gained  finally,  a  great  deal  of  shrubbery  ia  aure  to 
MminUiioe  with  from  many  books  in  tbe  "■'"te''  "long  '^  """t-  "^  '»he  »»ay  "U  hard- 
Wtw  coiDtjy  of  bis  birth.  Of  ono  beanliful  ,  "•"  *""  *^,*'''^"'l"'  "'^  ~  ^'  ''"'"  '^^ 
mat  be  writes :  -  ■'  It  is  entirety  English.  "^  '°?'''."  if  Ood  had  had  as  leaat  as  much 
Sd  like  BOtbing  that  one  h^  in  America.  I  "•  ■i"  "ith  it  as  man. 

vtf  I  M  as  if  I  might  have  lived  here  a  I  In  another  place  be  remarks  in  tbe  same 
ln(  while  mf(o,  and  had  now  come  back  be- 1  i<train,  "  Nature  is  certainly  a  more  genial 
••M I  retained  pleasant  lecoHeetlona  of  jilayfullow  in  England  than  in  my  own 
JL*  He  contrast  between  the  scenen-  of  ,'oontry.  She  is  always  ready  to  lend  her 
^■■riea  and  that  of  England  strikes  him  aid  to  any  beautifying  purpose."  It  would 
tf  •verr  tarn,  and  almost  always  to  Ibe  I  be  easy  to  mnldply  paata^s  like  these,  and 
atnstega  of  oar  conntry.  Two  or  three  j  others  in  Which,  with  passionate  enthusiasm, 
iMIani  I  s  of  this  may  be  wortb  quoting ;  in  Mr.  Hawthorne  dilates  upon  tbe  rare  charms 
iHfia^  «s  well  AS  in  tbongfat,  they  are  nf  English  landacspe.  and  of  tbe  an  which 
Hnlsrij  dancteritCic  of  tbe  writer.  Tbe  has  grown  incorporate  with  it.  "The 
Hawi^ jpMUg*  «U  wrhteir  itf  tin  Eng- j  l>eauty  of  Engliah scenery, "he sa^s.  "makes 
UhkgOistrict: —  Inv  dMpertie;   it  is  lo  impowible  t«  d»- 
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tcribe  it,  or  in  any  wi]'  to  record  its  im- 
preaaiona,  tind  iucb  m  pit;  to  lesve  it  unde- 
icribed."  And  so  in  writing  his  not«s  oii 
Oxford  he  reuaks :  — 

I  am  ID  dctptir  ttbont  th«  wrobilralare  ud  okl 
edifices  or  these  Oxford  oollegeB  —  it  is  so  impos- 
sible to  exprtm  them  in  words.  They  (re  them, 
eekes  as  th«  architect  left  them,  and  as  tima  hu^ 
modified  and  improved  them,  the  eipreniott  of 
an  idea  which  doeii  not  admit  of  Iwing  otberwiso 
eipresse'l  or  tranalat«d  into  aa^thiag  else. 
Those  old  battlemented  walls  amnnd  the  quad~ 
ranglea,  many  gables,  tha  wiodowa  with  ttoofe 
paTiliona,  to  very  antique,  yet  bodu  of  them 
adorned  with  fresh  flowers  id  pots  —  a  jerf 
aweet  ooncrast;  the  ivy  mantling  the  grey  atone,.  ^ 
and  the  iafiaite  repose,  both  in  suiuhine  and  ' 
shadow,  it  is  as  if  half  a  doien  bygone  oenturiea 
had  set  up  their  rest  here,  and  as  if  nothing  of 
the  present  time  ever  passed  throagb  the  deeply 
recessed  archway  thai  shuts  In  the  college  from 
the  street.  Not  bat  whut  people  have  very  &«» 
admittance,  and  maay  parties  of  young  mea  and 
girls  nod  children  oame  into  the  gardens  while- 
we  were  there. 

All  this  I)  charroiDg  writing  and  delight- 
ful  reading;  but  it  is  impossible  by  brief 
eiitracts  (o  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
picturesque  interest  or  these  volumci.  It 
IB  pleasant  through  the  unrestrained  utter- 
ances of  this  diary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  and  feeliDgx  of  an  accomplished 
American  gentleman  and  a  great  literary 
artist  with  renrd  to  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers. We  Englishmen  are  so  apt  to  dis- 
regard that  which  lies  nearest  to  us  that  it 
may  be  well  to  be  reminded  by  a  foreigner 
of  the  treasures  we  possess  in  this  island. 
Home-travel  no  doubt  has  its  draw-backs ; 
but  that  it  has  an  infinite  chsriD  for  those 
who  will  pursue  it  leisurely  and  are  not  in 
too  great  a  hurry  for  enjoyment  is  evident 
from  these  delightful  volumes.  Mr.  Ilaw- 
tborne,  like  every  man  of  rtrong  feelings, 
has  very  liecided  predilections  and  anti- 
pathies. He  can  see  little  beauty  in  Eng- 
lishwomen. He  acknowledges  that  although 
there  are  some  Englishmen  w^om  he  likes, 
"a  cold  thin  medium  intervenes  between 
our  most  intimate  approaches."  Ua  de- 
clares, which  may  possibly  be  true  also  of 
the  States,  that  our  nation  is  prone  to  arro- 
gance and  conceit,  fie  thinks  that  Ameri- 
cans possess  a  quicker  and  more  snbtle 
reoognitioD  of  genius  than  the  English  peo- 

Ele ;  and.  in  short,  as  is  perfectly  reaaona- 
le  and  fitting,  be  prefers  oi*  own  land  and 
countrymen  to  om. 

In  conclusion,  we  bare  a  remark  to  make 
with  regard  to  tbe  publication  of  these  pri- 
vate journals.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  be  it  re- 
msobered,  wrota  tb«in  for  hi^  own  benefit) 


not  for  that  of  tbe  pablie;  and  the  ti^ 

bility   of   the   pnbliabed   itatemeoti   i , 

therefore,  with  the  editor.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  how  far  it  is  wise  and  rigbt  to 
produce  a  man's  private  opinion  of  per- 
sons whom  he  met  with  in  society,  and  «Im 
are  still  living  among  us.  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
albeit  an  American,  had  no  taint  of  what  ba 
terms  American  obtrusiveness.  He  waa  ■ 
thorough  gentleman,  and  would  never  Tor 
the  sake  of  literary  capital  baye  betrayod 
the  confidences  of  private  life.  That  tbii 
is  done  to  any  great  extent  in  these  volamsB 
we  do  not  say ;  but  there  is  occasionally  m 
freedom  of  expression  with  regard  to  tha 
character  and  personal  peculiarities  of  living  . 
men  and  women  which  we  think  Mr,  Haw- 
thorne would  hare  avoided  if  be  could  htvs 
foreseen  this  publication  of  bis  Note*. 


From  The  Satortaf  Swrlaw. 
SHAKSPEAHK  ON  BKAUTY. 
Trb  admiration  that  we  render  to  tbe 
genius  of  Shakspeare  is  not  all  consciotislj 
paid.  As  with  a  great  building,  so  with  k 
^eat  genius,  wherever  excellence  or  cari- 
osity in  tile  parts  is  lost  in  tbe  bannonjr  or 
perfectness  of  the  whole,  admiration  i*  nil- 
consciously  or  tai^itlv  expressed.  In  Sfaak- 
ipeare,  overpowered  by  bis  dramatic  force' 
ind  completeness,  we  often  lose  sight  ofhU 
reasoning  ability  and  his  analvtical  acnte* 
ness.  No  man  leaves  behind  bim  in  qaan- 
tity  so  large  an  intellectual  legacy  as  Shale 
<peare  lelt,  especially  when  the  quality  it 
rare  and  the  variety  great,  without  havimr 
put  on  record  incidentally  many  marka  of 
the  detailed  workings  of  bis  mind ;  and  not 
i>nly  of  bis  special  intellectual  processes  Or 
principles,  but  also  of  his  taste*  and  aympa- 
' '  :s.  But  who  cau  say  much  on  theM 
ters  respecting  Sbakspea re  P  Who  doe* 
fuel  himself  to  be  better  informed  abont 
likes  and  dislikes  of  Falstaff,  Bameo, 
Othello,  or  even  Hamlet,  than  he  it  aboot 
ibe  views  and  sentiments  oftheiroriginfttorf 
The  reason  is  that  the  genius  of  Shaicsp«aM 
VBS  not  only  profoundly  dramatic,  but  pro-^ 
Ibundly  faithful  to  dramatic  reqtiireiDeiit.  . 
.Ind  thns  be  becomes  individually  loetl 
lost  doubly,  in  the  completeneH  mud  tho 
variety  of  his  dramatio  creation*.  But 
though  lost  to  surface  stndy  tod  nndiacriB- 
inating  observation  —  lost,  in  thon,  to  thtt 
iiasty  and  unsatisfactory  chantoter  known  u 
Lbe  "  general  reader"  —  there  is  no  resaoB 
why  he  should  not  be  found,  if  carerollj 
searched  after,  in  other  word*,  tbe  woib 
of  Sbtkspetre  do  wtnal^  aoattim  tEaow, 
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more  or  less  distinct,  of  what  he  thoaght  It  "  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold^  ; 

and  felt  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  it  often    makes   women    proud,  and    men 

bjr  setting  these  indications  side  by  side  a  effeminate.     On  the  other  hand,  it  can  and 

anited  whole  may  be  gained  which  tells  us  ought  to  exercise  a  sovereignty  for  good  — 

a  good  deal  about  his  mind  and  heart  in  this  sovereignty,    because    it    is    itself  hedged 

or  that.     We  propose  in  these  remarks  to  round  with  a  kind  of  regal  divinity, 

examine   how   he   wrote,  and    to  jnfer  as  Beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 

nearly  as  may  be  how  he  thought,  on  the  Confounds  the  tongue  and  mikes  the  senses 

subject  of  personal  beauty.  rough. 

We  thinK  it  was  Lord  Chesterfield  who  .«  .    ,           .        ,    . 

once  described  personal  beautv  as  •*  a  good  "  »'  drove  Angelo  mto  msane  and  reckless 

letter  of  introduction.''     Good  looks  cer-  viHany,  it  more  often  ••  reclaims  the  tyrant." 

Uinly  do  the  work  of  such  letters  very  well  and  wins  -  respect"  and  "  privilege."     It 

in  a  great  number  of  instances;  but  the  de-  c*"  shame  the  purse-proud  bto  submission, 

scription  will  be  felt  to  be  mean,  feeble,  an^  ^^  can  annihnate  time, 

and    inadequate.     Shakspeare   would    not  A  withered  hermit,  fivescore  winters  worn, 

have  endured  it  for  a  moment.     He  might  Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye  : 

have  put  it  for  dramatic  purposes  into  the  Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  newborn, 

moutn  of  a  calculating  la^o  or  a  cynical  And  gives  the  crutch  the  oradle^s  infancy. 

Jaques ;  but  it  is  the  last  thing  that  he  him-  .,„    ,             ^          i            i      /.    t         • 

self  would  have  accepted  as  a  description  .  We  have  so  far  spoken  only  of  the  rela- 

of  beauty,  for  his  thoughts  ran  altogether  ^lons  and  the  influence  of  beauty.     There  is 

on  another  level.     They  may  not  win  gen-  "<>  dramatic  poet  who  writes  so  clearly,  so 

eral  acceptance  just  now.     It  is  possible  consistently  (witlun  reasonable  limits^,  and 

that  they  may  incline  some  readers  to  ask,  »<>  "o*^*/  *»  Shakspeare  does  about  its  na- 

as  George  III.  once  asked  of  Miss  Burney  ^"^^  V]"^  quality.     Every  now  and  then  it 

(in    confidence).  -Was    there    ever  such  «^»^«  ^^'n  ^^ ,"^^'1?  hyperbolically,  as  when 

stuff  as  a  great  part  of  Shakspeare?"    But  ^^^   f '"^a"*^ .»"  ^^^  ^^  Crtssida  calls, 

they  are.  notwithstanding,  on  a  level  which  "<>'   *J««"^^  ")  tjie  abstract   only,  but  the 

no  one  would  be  the  worse  for  trying  to  *<^^"*    embodjed    Helen,  -loves   invisible 

reach  once  more.     Beauty,  in  his  concep-  J^"'/       f  "^  Shakspeare  s  own  thought  and 

Uon.  was,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  the  great  ^e«  >"g,  a^^ut  the  nature  of  beauty  was  ex- 

prime  gias  of  life.     He  is  continuallv  given  »ctly  the  opposrte  of  this.     A  score  of  pas- 

to  rank  it  among  these.     He  classes' it  with  ?*g««  •'??'^'^*'  ^«  habitually  conceived  of 

°  It  as  a  kind  of  semi-corporeal  essence,  the 

Wit,             '  soul  or  vital  principle  of  which  is  goodness. 

Higlh  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service,  We  do  not  care  to  inquire  how  far  this  was 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  ....  due  to  the  higher  influences  of  Euphuism, 

or  to  the  mysticism  of  Italian  poets.     For. 

with  education,  youth,  honesty,  worth,  conr-  like  everything  else  that  he  touched,  he  had 

age.  and  wisdom.     Like  all  of  these,  it  is  to  made  these  thoughts  essentially  his  own; 

be  regarded  more  as  a  trust  than  as  a  gift,  and  they  had  been  removed  by  him  (though 

It  may  be  disfi^red  and  wasted,  a  thing  at  this  time  of  day  they  may  look  almost  too 

which  it  is  criminal  to  allow ;  or  increased  delicate  for  common  use)  out  of  the  region 

and  transmitted,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  of  the  tcanacendental,  and  worked  into  the 

caprice,  but  a  duty.     Whatever  view  may  relations  of  actual  and  practical   life.     In 

be  held  about  the  Sonnets  in  general,  no  Measure  for  Measure,  the  loftiest  in  some 

one  who  knows  well  that  exquisite  and  difli-  respects  of  all  the  Shakspearian  dramas,  the 

cult  series  of  poems  will  have  mach  doubt  Duke  tells  Isabella  that  **  the  goodness  that< 

that  the  reiterated  injunctions  to  perpetuate  is  cheap  in  beauty  (in  other  and  less  appo- 

the  great  endowment  of  beautv  by  trans-  site  words,  venality  in  beauty)  makes  beautv 

mission,  which  abound  in  the  first  twenty  brief  in  goodness  (shortlived)  ;  but  graced 

or  thirty  sonnets,  are  something  more  than  being  the   soul  of  vour  complexion,  shall 

the  expression  of  a  wish  regarding  a  par-  keep  the  bodv  of  it  fair  for  ever."    Antonio., 

ticolar  case,  and  represent  general  and  per-  in  Twelfth  Ni^,  mistaking  Viola  for  Se- 

manent  persuasions.  bastian.  and  bitterly  believing  himself  AV 

Like  those  other  prime  personal  facalties  owned,  tells  the  supposed  fair  traitor  that 

or  acauisitions,  beauty  is  also,  in  Shak-  he  has  **  done  good  feature  shame'' :^ — 
speare^s  view,  a  potent  influencer.    It  is 

sometimes  mysteriously  powerful  for  evil.  Jn  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  miwi; 

None  can  be  called  deform *d  bat  the  unkind; 

Beauty  Is  a  witoh  Virtue  U  beauty;  but  the  beauteous  evil 

Afiiiiat  whoee  oharmt  fldth  mtlteth  into  blood.  Are  empty  trunks  o*erfloarish*d  by  tht  devlL 
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EtiEabeih  of  Turk,  in  ft  quick  tgony  or«iia- 
penee  vliilt^  diii^ouraing  njlh  Kcburd  of  lier 
dsug liter,  talks  in  tbe  same  bre«lh  of 
■'staininr;  her  bcautv"  atid  "corrupting 
her  mannero."  Troilus  dmtns  of  con- 
itan(!V,  tha  embodiment  of  goodneai  in  tnanjr 
kinds',  M 


And  the  \hmg  death  of  (aUe  beauty  ia 
likened  in  BuRBinio'*  lipi  to  the  display  of 
borrowed  treiies. 

The  ainiped  nuk;  golden  looks 
Wbiah  make  auoh wanloo  gambols  wittLltuwiad 
tJpoD  suppoaad  faimcM, 

when  all  the  while  tbcy  are  dissevered  from 
what  was  tbeir  original  and  only  source  of 
lire  —  "tbe  skull  (Bat  bred  them  in  thesep- 

Tbese  with  Shakspeare  are  not  transient 
wbimsical  phrases.     Tbey  are  his  habitoal 
thoughts.     They  are  put  into  (lie  moutba  of 
tbe  moat  various  characters,  and  they  are 
intenailied   by  some   of  bia  most  powerful 
writing.     They  differ  from  the  Platonic  and 
Spenserian    phantasies   so    pleasantly   dis- 
coursed upon  by  Charles  Lamb  in  the  essay 
on   Mrs.  Conrady.     Delicate   and   true  as 
these  are,  there  ta  an  air  of  ingeniousness 
about  (hem  bv  reason  of  wbicb  they  strike 
Y  borne.     In  tbetn  (be  virtuous 
I  tieauttful  extei 
provided  alwaj's  that  tbe  material  is  pli 
enough.     But  tbe  doctrine  that  the  extc 
beauty  is  proportioned  to  the  Ititemal  it 
leclual   light   is   too   glaringly  contrary  to 
facts  to  be  impressive ;  and  the  saving  pro- 
vision that   tome   material   is  so  obstinate 
Ibat  it  cannot  be  worked  upon  is  too  general 
and  too  elastic.     In  Shakspeare  the  beau 
ful  exterior  is  not  atte[npte<l  to  be  account 
for;  but  the  laws  of  its  life  and  death, 
durability  and  decay,  are  delineited  witi 
fineness   and   precision   of   thought   wbi 
genius  migbt  inspire,  but  which  nothing  but 


ectly  h 


idnesa  of  nature  could  dictate 
and  render  habitual. 

If,  however,  we  bare  mentioned  Spenser's 
"Hytnne  in  Honour  of  Beautie"with  a 
alig^tly  unfavourable  contrast  on  a  particu- 
lar point,  it  is  impossible  to  end  without 
■topping  again  to  eitol  it.  There  i*  one 
ihougbt  pervading  it  in  whieb  (be  two  great 
Eliaabethan  contemporaries  could  not  but 
agree  —  in  which  perhaps  all  tbe  greatest 
mediwal  and  modem  poets  have  agreed  — 
and  that  is,  the  immortality  of  beauty.  The 
line  in  Keati— 


A  thing  of  baamtj  !■  a  jftj  fbr  evsr  — 
baa  perfonned  aucb  severe  and  anremitting 
duty  as  a  quotation  that  we  are  ashaoMo 
>nce  more  to  recall  it.  But  perhaps  it  is  not 
'cry  common  to  recollect  that  the  wonia, 
and  the  whole  passage  where  they  standi 
idicate  a  tbought  which  if  instinctive  in 
itures  of  a  certain  degree  of  feeline  and 
perception,  and  wbicb  has  been  seiiea  and 
embodied  by  the  loftiest  minds  in  tbeir  lof^ 
tiest  moods.  Keats  Is  possessed  primarilj 
by  the  thought  of  the  abiding  ^eii  of  thing* 
beautiful ;  but  be  also  conveys  what  Shak- 
speare and  Spenser  and  Milton  ezpreaa 
again  and  again  —  the  idea  of  permanency 
in  beauty  itself,  its  association  in  the  minli, 
not  with  what  is  traosienE,  but  with  what  is 
eternal.  We  all  know  what  it  is  to  grads* 
tbe  passing  of  a  beautiful  day  — 


we  wiab  to  bold  fast  the  "  abapea  of  ak;^  or 
plain"  ;  and,  moved  b^  a  stronger  inattnct 
dtiU,  we  cannot  lose  without  unwillingneas 
the  present  light  and  glory  of  personal  hu- 
man beauty.  Permanency  is  not  only  tba 
thou^jbl  or  emotion  of  reflecting  minda  on 
fronting  beauty;  it  is  more  than  that;  it  ia 
tbe  blind  intuition  even  of  natures  that 
never  were  and  never  will  be  able  to  cont- 
pass  in  tbougbc  aucb  abstractions  at  beauty 
or  permanency  at  all.  Reflectiun,  stim- 
ulated perhaps  rather  than  dulled  by  fre- 
qfient  loss  and  familar  disappointment,  casK 
about  to  find  what  the  elements  of  permi- 
nency  may  be.  and  the  great  poets,  "in 
clear  dream  and  aolemn  vision.^bave  Fosnd 
it,  and  declare  it  to  be  the  prime  gems  of 
beauty,  its  life  and  soul.  Call  it  what  voa 
will  —  grace,  virtue,  goodness  —  tb'iB"liiet 
inidlfttnal.  piaia  d'amore  "  is  tbe  real  rem- 
edy of  losaor  of  decay  in  beauty,  tbe  gsaraiH 
tee  of  perpetuity;  it  casta  a  "beam  npMI 
tbe  outward  shape," 

And  (nnia  it  by  deyssa  to  the  aoid'a  asMnaai 

Till  all  be  made  iramortaL 

And  Shakspeare,  whenever  be  bas  occaaiom 
to  do  more  than  merely  tranamit  tbe  nanus 
of  beauty  through  bis  verae,  is  never  far 
from  tbougbts  like  these.  He  is  alwsya 
ready  to  pjss  from  tbe  outward  to  tba  in- 
ward;  from  the  form  to  the  idea ;  from  tba 
corporeal  rellection  to  tbe  LoextiDgni^wl 
ray  which 
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First  of  all,  Europe  has  been  confronted 
by  a  new  and  startling  fact.     A  colossal 
military  Power  has  unexpectedly   risen  up 
among  us.     We  say  has  unexpectedly  risen 
up,  because  the  most  faTourable  estimates 
of  the   Prussian  military   organization  had 
not  prepared  us  for  anything  like  the  re- 
ality.    Many  people  thought  that  the  result 
of   a    war    between    Prussia  and    France 
would  be  to   displace  the  latter  from  the 
position  of  military  pre-eminence   she  was 
supposed  to  have  regained  under  the  Second 
Empire.     But  if  the  contest  ends  as  it  has 
begun,  it  will  do  very  much  more  than  this. 
It  promises   to  place  Prussia  in  a  position 
such  as  France  has  never  held  except  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  under  Napoleon  I.     There 
is  much  the  same  sort  of  difi^erence  between 
this   and   the   position    France   has   lately 
claimed  to  bold   as  there  is  between  the 
Ultramontane   theory    of  St.   Peter's    su- 
premacy   and  the  Anglican   theory  of  his 
Erimacy.     As  a  military  Power  France  has 
een,   as   theolomans   would    say,  primus 
inter  pares,  and  tne  utmost  that  was  looked 
for  from  the  war  was  the  transfer  of  this  pre- 
eminence  to  Prussia.     But  the   utter  col- 
lapse of   the  French   army,   supposing  it 
really  to  take  place,  carries  with  it  some- 
thing very  different.     With    France   dis- 
posed of,  Prussia  will  be  the  possessor  of 
an    unchallenged    supremacy    over    every 
other  Power  taken  singly.     England  cer- 
tainly could  not  stand  up  against  her.     Aus- 
tria   failed    to    do  so   when    Prussia  was 
weaker  than  she  is  now.     Russia  may  some 
day  have  the    necessary  strength,   but  at 
present,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  she 
neither  has  nor  thinks  that  she  has  it.     It 
is  too  soon  to  determine  how  this  sudden 
aggrandizement  of  one  Power  may  affect 
the  politics  of  Europe,  but  it  is  quite  time 
to  point  out  that  the  state  of  things  to  which 
it  introduces  us  is  one  for  which  we  were 
quite  unprepared.     It  may  be  all  that  it  is 
described,  but  certainly  there  cannot  yet 
have  been  time  enough  to  allow  a  cool  ob- 
server to  come  to  any  final  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.    There  are  some  reasons,  no 
doubt,  why  Englishmen  may  fairly  rejoice 
in  a  great  accession  to  German  strength, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these 
special  grounds  for  self-congratnlation  on 
their  part  will  bare  to  be  qualified  by  the 
commonplace  reflection  that  even  Prussians 
are  but  men,  and  that  uncontrolled  power 
will    still    perhaps  be  ^capable    of  abuse, 
though    it  may   oe  wielded    by   Teutonic 
hands  and  guided  by  Tentonie  brains. 
It  will  Dot,  howeter,  be  in  EngkiMl  Ckat 


this   fact  will  be  soonest  or  most   keenly 
felt.     The  victories  of  Prussia  must  awaken 
a  far  more  lively  interest  in  Russia  than  in 
any  other  of  the  neutral  States.     For  some 
years  past  it  has  been   the  policy  of  tho 
Berlin  Cabinet  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  Czar.     Family  alliances  made  it  natural 
and   decent   to  do  so,  and  there   was   an 
obvious  prudence  in  not  provoking  Russian 
hostility  until  it  was  possible  to  provoke  it 
without    danger.      Consequently,    Prussia 
and    France   have    been    allowed    to    bid 
against  each  other  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
as  it  was  not  the  aim  of  the  Russian  Gov* 
emment  that  either  of  them  should  become 
much  stronger  than   the  other,  the  Czar's 
Ministers  have  been  careful  to  encourage 
both  a  little,  and  neither  very  much.     Each 
rumour  of  an  alliance  to  be  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  has  been  followed 
at  no  long  interval  by  hints  that  the  rela- 
tions  between  Russia    and    Prussia   were 
never  more  friendly,  and  these  again  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  significant  suggest* 
ions  as   to  the   great  things   France  and 
Russia  might  do  if  they  could  but  recognise 
the   real   identity  of  tneir  interests.     Now 
Russia  has  been  deprived  without  any  warn* 
ing  of  the  second  string  on  which  she  has 
relied  for  the  success  of  her  archery.     She 
will  have  to  confront  Prussia  in  future  with 
no  strong  Power  in  the  background  ready, 
as  well  as    eager,   to  take  advantage  of 
Prussia's  attention  being  engaged  elsewhere 
in  order  to  undermine  ner  position  in  Ger- 
many.    If  the  policy  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments were  really  one  and  the  same,  this 
might    not    be  altogether  disagreeable  to 
'Russia.     They  would  agree  to  go  their  own 
way  and  to  use  their  common  strength  for 
the  attainment   of  their  separate  objects. 
But  with  the  consolidation  of  Grermany  un- 
der Prussian  rule  the  reasons  for  employing 
their  common    strength  in   this  way   wiU 
(.ease  to  have  any  weight  at  Berlin.     So 
long  as  Prussia  wanted  to  extend  her  influ- 
ence in  Germany  Russia  might  have  offered 
her  the  inducement  of  being  left  to  do  so  in 
peace.     But  now  that  the  process  is  virtu- 
ally completed,  now  that  Germany   south 
of  the  Main  as  well  as  north  of  it  is  virtu- 
ally one  nation  and  one  army,  Russia  has 
no  longer  this  bait  at  her  disposal.     Prussia 
has  secured  all  she  wanted  by  her  own  un- 
assisted strength,    and  any    designs    that- 
Russia  may  entertain  in  the  East  will  be 
judged  at  Berlin  with  no  reference  to  the 
bribe  that  she  eould  once  have  held  out  ia 
the  shape  of  a  full  permission  to  Prussia  to> 
work  out  her  own  designs  nearer  home. 

We  may  look,  therefore,  for  the  assunp* 
tioo  ol  a  fiur   own.  iadepeadenl'  AltiiaM 
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towards  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  Berlin 
Cabinet  as  one  of  the  most  immediate  re- 
sults of  the  war,  and  it  happens  that  so 
soon  as  Count  Bismarck  has  any  time  to 
turn  bis  thoughts  in  that  direction  be  will 
not  be  without  an  opportunity  for  making 
this  result  apparent.  For  some  time  back 
Russia  has  been  engaged  in  a  species  of 
crusade  against  her  German  subjects  in  the 
Baltic  provinces.  She  has  set  herself  to 
root  out  the  German  language  and  the  Lu- 
theran religion  —  to  destroy,  in  fact,  all  the 
marks  which  have  hitherto  distinguished 
the  German  nationality  in  these  provinces 
from  the  Slavonic  type  which  she  has  suc- 
cessfully established  throughout  the  rest  of 
her  empire.  In  this  respect  her  policy  has 
been  identical  with  that  attributed,  whether 
truly  or  falsely,  by  the  Germans  to  the 
Danish  Government  in  Sleswick-Holstein, 
and  consistency  has  already  demanded  that 
the  same  ultimatum  should  be  presented  at 
St.  Petersburg  as  was  presented  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1864  —  the  full  recognition,  that 
is,  of  German  claims,  or  the  compulsory 
severance  of  the  German  territories.  Hith- 
erto Count  Bismarck  has  been  prudently 
blind  to  this  logical  necessity,  lie  was  not 
prepared  to  fight  Russia,  and  he  justly  ar- 
gued that  Russia  would  listen  to  no  inter- 
ference in  her  internal  affairs  which  could 
not  be  backed  in  the  last  resort  by  an 
appeal  to  force.  The  mission  of  Prussia  as 
the  protector  of  German  interests  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  was  therefore  suffered 
to  He  in  abeyance,  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment went  its  own  way.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  policy  will  be  pursued  an^  longer. 
The  Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  events  of  the 
war,  and  when  they  say  to  their  Russian 
neighbours,  on  getting  the  news  of  a  Prus- 
sian success,  *'  Our  troops  have  beaten 
j'ourfl,^^  there  may  be  something  prophetic 
m  the  instinctive  identification  of  Russia 
with  the  defeated  army. 
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The  absence  of  military  correspondents 
with  the  French  and  Prussian  armies  —  of 
critical,  professional  observers  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  great  struggle  between  the  two 
greatest  military  nations  of  Europe  —  is  to 
be  regretted  not  merely  on  account  of  our 
present  loss,  great  as  that  is,  but  because 
we  thus  run  a  risk  of  wholly  missing  some 
of  the  more  important  lessons  of  the  war. 
It  u  surprising  how  little  really  detailed 


military  information  of  the  past  and  pretent 
events  has  yet  reached  us.  No  diligeni 
military  correspondents  have  hovered  aboQi 
the  battle-fields  to  cull  from  them  the  in- 
struction which  they  were  capable  of  afford* 
ing ;  the  facile  pen  which  told  of  the  Bohe* 
mian  triumphs,  and  which  taught  us  to 
much,  is  perforce  idle.  Even  the  well- 
known  correspondent  who  accompanied  the 
Crown  Prince  has  as  yet  been  able  to  re- 
cord little  of  permanent  military  value  and 
interest.  And  yet  day  by  day  in  the  Alsa- 
tian battle  fields  lessons  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  soldier  and  to  the  nation 
are  being  spelt  out.  Wo  may  be  told  that 
it  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  generalize  from 
the  present  struggle,  that  a  day's  CTenta 
may  upset  all  our  conclubions,  that,  after 
all,  the  campaign  is  scarcely  opened,  that 
nothing  absolutely  decisive  has  yet  been 
done.  In  this  there  is  no  doubt  much  truth. 
It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  generalize 
haustivelv,  or  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
to  the  ultimate  solution  of  all  the  great 
problems  now  being  worked  out  upon  the 
Meuse  and  Moselle.  We  have,  of  course* 
much  more  to  learn,  and  many  questions 
are  still  in  suspense.  But  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the 
present  war  as  establishing  certain  facts, 
or  as  affording  indications,  more  or  less 
decided,  of  important  conclusions  of  grave 
military  import.  We  have  got,  at  any  rate* 
to  the  words  of  one  syllable,  and  these  it 
will  Is  well  to  make  our  own  before  we  at- 
tempt to  master  the  more  difficult  lessons. 
For  the  present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  setting  forth  the  points  which  seem  to  be 
plainly  proved.  The  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived in  this  way  croups  itself  naturally  into 
several  large  divisions.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, that  division  which  connects  itself 
with  the  personnel  of  the  contending  armies, 
and  the  organization  under  which  that  per- 
sonnel is  directed.  There  is,  again,  tht 
question  of  material  of  war,  its  elficies^ 
and  application ;  there  is  the  large  and  im- 
portant division  which  comprehends  the  va- 
rious tactical  considerations;  there  is  the 
strategy  of  the  compaign ;  there  is  the  borne 
application  of  these  and  various  other  lee- 
sons  to  ourselves  and  our  soldiers.  To  ex- 
haust these  snbjocts  would  be  to  write  aev- 
eral  treatises,  and  no  attempt  of  the  sort 
will  be  made  here.  All  we  propose  to  dok 
to  note  down  from  time  to  time  the  poiBti 
which  become  more  or  less  decidedly  estiib* 
lished ;  thus  accumulating  as  the  war  |irQ- 
ceeds  some  raw  material  of  instniotMm 
which  may  hereafter  be  usefully  applied  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  own  system. 
It  is  surely  not  too  soon  to  Uear  teitlmoiy 
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to  the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  the  Prus- 
sian soldiers.  This  is  the  more,  important 
because  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ad- 
vocated a  reorganization  of  our  military 
system  on  something  approaching  the  Prus- 
sun  basis  have  been  frequently  met  with 
the  statement  that  the  reputation  of  this 
army  rested  upon  no  solid  foundation.  The 
supporters  of  the  old  standing  army  system, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  what  we  may 
call  the  national  military'  system,  have  urged 
that  the  successes  of  the  Prussians  in  Den- 
mark, or  against  an  internally  divided  and 
badly  administered  military  Power  like 
Austria,  afforded  no  guarantee  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Prussian  arms  against  a  really 
first-rate  military  Power,  against  a  well- 
trained,  vigorous,  compact  standing  army, 
such  as  that  of  France.  All  advances  to- 
wards the  Prussian  system  have  been  met 
by  a  depreciation  of  the  performances  of 
the  Prussian  army  in  Bohemia  and  else- 
where. Prussia  was  ready  while  her  oppo- 
nents were  not ;  or  she  happened  to  be  bet- 
ter armed ;  or  she  was  inherently  stronger ; 
or  the  generals  opposed  to  her  were  weak 
and  incapable ;  or  there  were  dissensions  in 
the  enemy's  camp;  or  the  campaign  was 
too  short  to  admit  of  sound  conclusions  be- 
ing drawn.  In  fact,  the  Prussian  military 
strength  was  hollow.  Prick  it  with  a 
French  bayonet,  and  who  should  say  that  it 
would  not  go  to  pieces  P  The  past  few 
weeks  will  have  supplied  a  complete  an- 
swer to  this  criticism.  The  Prussian  arms 
have  achieved  a  series  of  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses against  a  French  army.  And  the 
French  army,  be  it  observed,  has  fought  in 
some  respects  under  what  may  be  regarded 
as  great  advantages.  It  has  been  animated 
by  all  the  first  fire  which  lights  up  arid  al- 
most sanctifies  a  popular  campaign  —  by  all 
the  confidence  of  men  who  anticipated  a  de- 
cided victory.  There  were  new  and  won- 
derful weapons,  too,  to  exhibit  their  prow- 
ess ;  there  were  French  generals  of  Italian 
and  Algerian  reputation,  who  for  years  had 
been  studying  the  question  which  this  war 
was  destined  to  solve ;  there  was  an  army 
aamerically  stronger,  we  believe,  than  any 
which  France  has  before  placed  in  the  field. 
If  there  was  numerical  inferiority,  there 
was  the  compensating  advantage  of  position. 
There  was,  in  brief,  a  military  machine  be- 
lieved to  be  the  highest  quality,  which  for 
years  had  been  undergoing  all  sorts  of  pol- 
ishing and  improvement  specially  in  view 
of  the  occasion  which  had  at  last  arrived. 
Thta  was  the  force  against  which  the  Prus- 
sian soldier  was  called  upon  to  fight.  How 
has  he  acquitted  bimaelf?  No  one  will  de- 
ny that  be  has  shown  a  deteniiiiiaiion«  an 


intrepidity,  a  coolness,  a  discipline  which 
place  him  at  once  in  the  very  highest  mili- 
tary ranks.  While  full  of  a  deep  fury  and 
intense  national  dislike  of  his  foe,  be  has 
yet  carefully  subordinated  his  fet'ilings  to 
bis  discipline.  He  has  not  been  betrayed 
into  neglecting  the  lessons  so  admirably 
taught  bim  during  peace.  He  has  not  fired 
away  all  his  ammunition  like  a  ft\i  de  joie^ 
or  at  impossible  ranges  ;  be  has  not  trusted 
to  unreasoning  or  unnecessary  onsets  for 
victory ;  he  has  not  omitted  to  fight  under 
cover  as  far  as  possible ;  he  has  not  fought 
indiscriminately  or  blindly,  although  when 
required,  as  at  Spikeren,  he  has  been  ready 
to  execute  assaults  of  the  most  desperate 
and  bloody  kind,  and  he  has  throughout 
exhibited  a  certain  gentleness  which  is  ad- 
mirable. Xt  seems  to  us,  if  the  accounts 
which  we  have  received  may  be  relied  upon, 
that  the  Prussian  soldier  has  approached  as 
near  perfection  in  his  conduct  on  the  march 
and  in  action  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  to. 
In  gallantry  he  may  not  have  surpassed  the 
French,  but  he  has  equalled  them,  and  he 
has  coupled  that  gallantry  with  a  discretion 
and  a  moral  sobriety  and  quiet  earnestness 
of  purpose  which  the  French  soldier  does 
not  always  seem  to  have  exhibited.  His 
very  enthusiasm  also  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  that  of  his  foe.  Much  of  all 
this,  no  doubt,  is  natural  to  the  Prussians ; 
bat  much  of  it  is  the  direct  offspring  of  an 
excellent  discipline.  And  that  discipline 
begrins,  not  in  the  army,  but  in  the  national 
schools. 

The  Prussian  soldier  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  results  which  we  have  described. 
The  military  system  completes  and  com- 
pacts what  the  national  education  has  com- 
menced. That  system  is  essentially  an  in- 
telligent one  in  its  two  main  features.  In 
the  first  place,  it  draws  into  the  ranks  a 
large  proportion  of  superior  recruits ;  in  the 
secona  place,  it  subjects  the  whole  army  to 
a  training  of  the  highest  character.  Tht 
expression  **  superior  recruits  ^*  is  sometimes 
sneered  at  in  this  country  by  military  men. 
They  tell  us  that  we  want  a  soldier  to  do 
what  he  is  told  —  neither  more  nor  less. 
But  we  have  never  been  able  to  compre- 
hend why  an  intelligent  recruit  should  be 
less  likely  to  be  amenable  to  discipline  than 
one  who  recognizes  in  it  nothing  more  than 
a  mechanical  coercive  force.  Is  it  not  from 
our  superior  recruits  that  our  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are  made?  And  we  may 
also  fairly  urge  that  the  Prussian  army, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  most  intelligent 
in  the  world,  it  also  probably  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  efficient.  As  to  the  system 
of  trmining,  we  have  spoken  of  thia  on  manj 
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occasions.  No  one  wbo  it  interested  in 
these  subjects  can  be  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  6eld  instruction  in  vogue  in  Prtssia,  and 
which  we  have  lately  happily  adopted  to 
some  extent  for  our  troops  —  the  method 
of  bringing  large  bodies  of  men  together, 
not  for  **  sham  tights/^  but  for  a  series  of 
military  manceuvres  which  are  made  as  real 
as  the  absence  of  ball  cartridge  and  of  an 
actual  enniny  will  permit  —  manoeuvres  by 
which  not  merely  the  rank  and  the  file  but 
the  officers  and  generals  are  practised  and 
informed.  Nor  can  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted even  slightly  with  the  Prussian 
army  believe  that  the  discipline  is  otherwise 
than  stringent.  No  soldiers  —  least  of  all 
such  soldiers  as  the  Prussians  —  can  be 
made  without  discipline.  And  the  product 
of  this  system  —  of  this  intelligent  disci- 
pline and  training  —  acting  upon  a  com- 
paratively high  personnel,  is  the  army  which 
IS  now  rolling  back  an  attempted  invasion 
by  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
greatest  regular  military  Power  in  Europe. 
There  is  another  point  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  the  Prussian  columns  now  advanc- 
ing into  France.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
old  soldiers.  The  older  soldiers  of  Prus- 
sia are  at  present  in  her  second  line.  The 
first  lines  —  the  columns  which  conquered  at 
Saarbrlicken,  Woerth,  and  Mars-la -Tour  — 
are  composed  mainly  of  men  in  their  first 
term  of  short  service ;  and  yet  these  men 
seem  to'*lack  nothing  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  veteran  soldiers.  Further,  these  col- 
umns derive  much  of  their  momentum  from 
the  fact  that  they  stand  in  relation  to  the 
nation  from  which  they  issue  forth,  not  as  a 
class  apart,  but  strictly  as  national  repre- 
sentatives. The  Prussian  army  is  essen- 
tially a  national  army  —  a  national  micro- 
cosm. It  is  not  a  mere  isolated  body  of 
trained  men ;  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  nation, 
which  beats  with  the  same  pulse  and  is  ani- 
mated with  the  same  emotions.  Such  a 
force  is,  we  will  not  say  irresistible,  but, 
well  directed,  it  undoubtedly  forms  as  pow- 
erful a  military  engine,  whether  for  attack 
or  defence,  as  can  be  conceived.  We  call 
attention  to  these  things,  not  as  being  new, 
but  because  they  have  derived  from  recent 
events  a  new  emphasis  and  increased 
strength,  and  because,  while  we  are  striv- 
ing to  remodel  our  military  system,  it  be- 
hoves us  attentively  to  observe  the  results 
of  that  system  which  appears  to  combine  at 
once  the  raaaimum  of  efficiency  with  the 
minimum  of  cost.  If  standing  armies  are 
nnendurarble,  if  daily  thvy  are  becoming 
more  of  an  anaehroaiim,  aadif,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  daily  becomiA)^  nore  and  more 


ous  body  of  trained  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  —  a  force  which,  while  not  al- 
ways on  foot,  can  spring  inlto  active,  ell* 
cient  existence  at  a  moment^s  notice  —  tbeii 
surely  it  is  important  to  note  the  suggested 
and  apparently  satisfactory  solution  of  tbii 

Problem  which  is  presented  by  the  Pnissiaili. 
'his  is  the  first  great  lesson  of  the  preteof 
war. 


From  Ttie  Pidl  XaU  Gantte. 
ENGLAND  AND  PRUSSIA. 

Wb  fear  that  the  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  pressing  on  our  naval  and  military  prep- 
arations has  grown  less  keen  since  Parlia- 
ment broke  up.  The  event  which  ^ve 
such  a  sudden  impulse  to  these  preparations 
was  undoubtedly  the  publication  of  tb^ 
Draught  Treaty  and  the  light  it  was  sup- 
posed to  throw  on  the  designs  of  France. 
Now  all  danger  from  this  quarter  may  be' 
considered  to  have  passed  away.  France 
is  in  no  position  to  conquer  Belgium ;  she 
has  enough  to  do  to  escape  being  conquered 
herself.  Fortune  has  favoured  and  prom- 
ises still  to  favour  the  arms  of  Prussia,  and 
most  of  the  organs  of  English  opinion  are 
in  such  a  hurry  to  make  their  obeisance  to 
the  rising  sun  that  they  do  not  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  his  rays  may  not  later  in  the 
day  be  found  to  scorch  those  exposed  to 
them.  We  cannot  see  that  the  French 
reverses  have  made  any  change  in  the  duty 
of  the  English  Government.  From  what- 
ever point  of  view  the  war  is  regarded  it 
seems  laden  with  danger  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Iy>t  us  assume  in 
the  first  instance  that  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent campaign  will  be  as  triumphant  f6r 
Prussia  as  its  beginning.  We  put  thi» 
simply  as  a  supposition.  We  have  no  wish 
to  prejudge  the  result  of  the  gallant  efforfi' 
which  the  French  nation  are  making  to' 
retrieve  their  defeat;  but,  as  impartial 
observers,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the' 
odds  are  still  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  consequently,  in  calculating  hoir 
the  future  will  anect  our  own  pojicy,  it  it 
natural  in  the  first  instance  to  start  fromf 
this  hypothesis.  We  pointed  out  the  other 
day  what  a  tremendous  military  Power 
Prussia  would  become  in  the  event  of  her 
completely  overthrowing  the  French  ar- 
mies ;  and  we  cannot  profess  to  derive  much 
comfort  from  the  refiection  that  the  Prus- 
sians belong  to  the  Teutonic  race.  No 
doubt  distinctions  of  race  are  very  imporv* 
attt,  as  summing  up  the  action  of  nisny 
agea  on  particmr  aeciioiis  of  m$$A6oiv 
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But  tbe  identity  of  the  boman  nature  under- 
lying these  distinctions  is  more  important 
still ;  and  one  of  the  best  ascertained  facts 
about  human  nature  seems  to  be  that  mod- 
eration is  rarely  the  offspring  of  sudden 
success.  Looked  at  in  this  aspect  —  there 
are  other  aspects  pointing  to  a  different 
conclusion,  on  which  we  may  dwell  at  some 
other  time  —  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in 
Europe  may  be  apt  to  generate  future 
aggressions,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  becomes  of 
some  moment  to  know  what  are  the  feelings 
which  the  Prussians  cherish  towards  Great 
Britain.  It  has  been  too  much  taken  for 
granted  in  this  country  that  the  success  of 
oar  fellow  Teutons  can  be  nothing  but  a 
benefit  to  England ;  that  it  will  be  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  have  the 
dictatorship  of  Europe  **  in  the  family/^ 
So  iar  as  can  be  judged  from  the  most 
influential  German  newspapers,  this  is  not 
altogether  the  view  of  tbe  case  that  prevails 
in  Germany.  England  seems  to  be  re- 
garded there  with  a  mixture  of  dislike  and 
contempt.  This  sentiment  is  mainly  due  to 
two  causes :  one  a  belief  that  England  could 
bave  prevented  tbe  war,  if  she  bad  chosen, 
by  intimating  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
that  any  readjustment  of  the  French  frontier 
on  tbe  Rhine  would  be  opposed  by  Great 
Britain  at  all  hazards ;  the  other,  a  feeling 
tbat  tbe  German  effort  to  destroy  the  pre- 
ponderance of  France  ought  to  have  found 
an  ally  in  England.  The  inaction  of  Eng- 
land under  these  circumstances  is  attributed 
to  tbe  fact  that  she  is  no  longer  a  great 
Power  in  Europe.  She  is  entirely  ^iven 
up,  these  journals  say,  to  the  pursuit  of 
commercial  interests.  Her  rulers  belong 
to  a  middle  class  which  has  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  willingness  to  make  the 
sacrifices  which  are  demanded  by  a  great 
policy*  and  they  themselves  have  all  the 
indecision  which  marks  statesmen  sprung 
from  tbe  bourgeoisie.  The  Hamburg  ^dr- 
mnhaUe^  itself  a  commercial  organ  of  great 
weight,  sets  out  this  view  with  remarkable 

eiinness  and  precision.  The  England  we 
ve  hitherto  believed  in,  it  says,  has  been 
an  ideal  England,  ruled  by  an  intelligent 
and  energetic  aristocracy,  which  is  in  its 
turn  supported  by  a  vigorous  and  patriotic 
population  of  country  gentlemen,  sailors, 
and  merchants.  The  German  people  have 
wilfully  shut  their  ey^B  to  the  progress  of 
tbat  social  decomposition  which  now  threat- 
ens tbe  existence  of  England.  It  needed 
tbetr  recent  experiences  to  convince  them 
bow  deeply  the  canker  of  **  mercantilism  ^* 
bas  eaten  into  the  national  character,  and 
to  bow  great  an  extent  tbe  '*  ferocious  self- 
^  of  tbe  shopkeeper    incapacitates 


Englishmen  from  oomprebending  the  policy 
which  can  alone  secure  the  true  and  lasting 
interests  of  tbe  British  Empire.  Let  Eng- 
land —  tbe  BUrsenKalU  goes  on  —  remain  m 
her  isolation.  United  Germany  has  no  need 
of  her  alliance ;  rather  it  will  be  England 
tbat  will  by-and-by  present  herself  as  a 
mendicant  for  tbe  alliance  of  Germany. 
But  when  tbat  day  comes  —  when  England 
asks  for  Grerman  co-operation  in  keeping 
Russia  out  of  Constantinople  —  let  Ger- 
many remember  1870. 

We  have  given  tbe  substance  of  this  arti- 
cle, because  it  seems  to  embody  in  a  very 
telling  way  the  estimate  in  which  we  are 
held  in  Germany,  and  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  Englishmen  should 
not  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that 
because  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  is 
the  aggrandizement  of  our  ethnological 
kinsmen,  it  is  therefore  indirectly  a  rise  in 
the  world  for  ourselves.  It  is  clear  that  so 
far  as  views  similar  to  those  we  have  quoted 
prevail  in  Prussia  tbe  temper  of  the  nation 
IS  likely  to  be  hostile  towards  England. 
With  our  high  opinion  of  the  middle  classea 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  what  the  term 
*  *  bourgeoisie  "  eonreys  to  a  people  like  tbe 
Prussians,  proud  of  their  military  suo- 
cesses,  accustomed  to  military  organisa- 
tion, and  subject  to  an  intenselv  military 
government.  There  is  in  it  all  the  con- 
tempt implied  in  Napoleon^s  old  taunt,  *'  A 
nation  of  shopkeepers ;  "  and  the  contempt 
in  this  case  is  strengthened  by  the  oonvio- 
tion,  which  was  probably  wanting  in  tbe 
former  case,  that  the  taunt  is  literally  true. 
When  tbe  Germans  say  tbat  England  ii 
governed  by  its  bourgeoisie  they  are  speak- 
ing to  themselves,  not  to  us.  Their  object 
is  not  so  much  to  hurt  our  pride  as  to  con- 
vince their  own  people  that  in  all  future 
political  combinations  England  may  be  lef^ 
out  of  the  account.  She  will  never  aot 
vigorously  except  where  her  business  inter- 
eats  are  concerned,  and  tbea,  if  she  is  only 
led  to  herself,  she  will  be  t03  weak  to  act 
to  any  purpose. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  in- 
▼estigate  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  of 
tbe  position  and  character  of  England. 
How  far  our  policy  for  some  years  back 
has  tended  to  justify  it,  and  what  consider- 
ations must  be  supplied  by  way  of  modify- 
ing these  sweeping  conclusions,  are  points 
to  which  we  may  ret«m  some  other  time. 
All  tbat  need  be  insisted  on  now  is  tbe 
probability  tbat  a  nation  which  holds  ns  so 
cheaply  will  pursue  its  designs  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  any  effsot  they  may  have  upon 
England.  What  these  designs  are  likely 
to  be  ia  j^ioCber  (|Milioa.    Tbey  may  bare 
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nothing  in  them  that  threatens  as  in  any 
way  whatever.  But  the  existence  of  a 
Power  in  Kurope  able  and  willing  to  take 
its  own  course,  no  matter  whether  that 
course  does  or  does  not  involve  injury  and 
dishonour  to  England,  ought  to  be  a'suffi- 
cient  reason  for  resting  our  future  policy 
upon  an  adequate  basis  of  material  force. 
Ir  England  has  not  yet  abandoned  the  claim 
to  be  a  great  Power,  the  knowledge  that 
she  is  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  title 
ought  to  incite  her  to  such  an  effective 
revision  of  her  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments as  may  enable  her  to  speak  when  she 
thinks  fit  with  the  weight  and  calmness 
which  is  the  accompaniment  of  conscious 
strength. 


From  The  Satarday  Review. 
BUSSIA  ASD  THE  WAK. 

After  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856 
the  policy  of  Russia  was  authoritatively  de- 
clared to  be  one  of  strict  isolation  and 
reserve.  England,  it  was  announced,  had 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  repelled  his  offers  of  a  share 
in  the  confiscation  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
in  order  to  throw  herself  headlong  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Second  Empire,  and  to 
aecure  the  friendship  of  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator by  lending  him  her  own  prestige. 
Austria  had  played  an  obscure  and  sbifly 
part  as  a  neutral ;  Prussia  had  looked  more 
kindly  on  her  old  ally,  but  declined  a  closer 
and  more  active  sympathy.  Russia  had 
learnt  a  severe  and  bitter  but  profitable 
lesson  from  her  heroic  efforts  and  glorious 
reverses;  to  live  her  own  life,  to  recruit 
and  renovate  her  unexhausted  though  shat- 
tered energies,  to  devote  herself  to  the 
material  interests  of  peace  —  in  a  word,  to 
••collect  herself'  for  the  sure  but  not  pre- 
cipitate fulfilment  of  her  destinies.  8e 
recueillir  —  that  was  to  be  the  whole  duty 
of  Russian  statesmanship  for  years  to  come, 
according  to  Prince  Gortscbakoff.  That 
duty  has  been  faithfully  observed,  and  a 
new  Russia,  more  Muscovite  and  more  dis- 
creet, though  not  less  despotic,  has  been 
created  out  of  the  ruins  ot  the  old  Russia 
of  serfdom  and  silence,  of  intervention  and 
intrigue.  In  the  two  great  centres  of  the 
Empire  something  like  national  opinion  has 
sprung  up  and  spread  from  a  few  salons  to 
the  colleges,  and  from  official  circles  to 
pnblic  journals.  Foreign  capital  has  been 
attracted  by  high  interest  and  punctual 
dividends  to  investments  in  railway  enter- 
prise.   The  foundation  of  a  new  polity  and 


a  new  society  have  been  laid,  and  while  all 
this  internal  renovation  was  going  on,  never 
was  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  more  de- 
cided,  more   dignified,    or    more    self-poa- 
sessed.      Sebastopol    was    scarcely    taken 
when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  meditat- 
ing his  own  terms  of  peace  with  an  enemj 
wbo,  having  served  his  purpose  in  obtaining 
one    alliance,    might    be    the    confidential 
I  partner  in  another.     At  the  opening  of  the 
Italian  war  in  1859  a  Franco-Rujtsian  alli- 
ance  was   in    the    air.      Louis    Napoleon 
courted  it,  nor  was  it  from  any  want  of 
warmth  in  his  courtship  that  his    '•inten- 
tions "  were  declined.     What  he  wanted  il 
for,  or  what  was  the  ulterior  object  of  hie 
intentions,    is    less    clear.      Probably    hie 
••intentions''  were    only  half  formed    con- 
spiracies  agai'^st  some  Power  whose  alli- 
ance was  no  longer  indispensable  to  him. 
Russia  knew  very  well  that  while  he  was 
courting  her  alliance  he  was  coquetting,  like 
his  uncle,  with  the  inexhaustible  credulity 
of   Poland,   and    holding    in    reserve    the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  that  everlasting  victim 
of  French  revolutionary  jargon.     When,  a 
few  years   later,   the    Polish    insurrection 
broke  out,  and  that  fantastic  and  impracti- 
cable nationality  threw  away  the  last  chance 
of  a  government  and  administration  of  ite 
own,    the    French    Emperor   felt    himself 
obliged  to  make  some  show  of  active  svm- 
pathy.      But   the    moment   Prince   Gorta- 
chakoff  replied  to  covert  menaces  by  a  dis- 
dainful despatch,  the  heir  and  successor  of 
the  man  for  whom  thousands  of  brave  Polee 
had  fallen  in  battle  drew  back,  and  held  bit 
peace ;   and  ever  since  that  signal  diplo- 
matic discomfiture  he  has  assiduously  culti- 
vated the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
Power  that  slapped  his  face,  and  has  almost 
obsequiously  studied  to  please  the  restorer 
of  order  at  Warsaw.      His  ostentatiously 
affectionate  welcome  to  the  Czar  in  Paris 
during   the    International    Exhibition  —  a 
welcome  so  inauspiciously  interruptvd  by  a 
Polish   pistol  —  was   bitterly  remarked  by 
French  Republicans.     During  the  four  years 
of  preparation  for  the  attack  upon  Prussia, 
Louis    Napoleon    has    persevered    in    his 
assiduities  at  St.  Petersburg,  through  one 
of  the  most  devoted  of  his  personal  agents, 
whose   favoured   position   at  the  Court  ef 
Alexander  II.  is  a   favourite  topic  in   the 
Official  Journal.     This  laborious  affectation 
of  friendship  has  not,  however,  estranged 
him  from  his  other  alliances,  with  England, 
with   Austria,   and   with  Turkey.     It   has 
rather  assumed  the  character  of  a  warning 
to  his  other  allies  to  beware  of  the  possi- 
bility of  that  Russian   alliance  which  be 
could  never  obtain.    Alexander  II.,  if  leM 
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ditdainfal  than  hi«  father  of  these  advances, 
is  acarcely  more  solicitous  of  their  sin- 
eerity.  While  the  Journal  Offieiel  was 
dwelling  with  eager  satldfaction  on  General 
Flcury*s  80cces:$es  as  a  coartier,  the  Czar 
was  publicly  and  formally  excbangin?  with 
King  William  of  Prussia  congratulatory 
mBiniseences  of  a  memorable  defeat  of  the 
First  Napoleon  in  Germany. 

Soch  were  the  relations  between  the  Gov* 
emments  of  France  and  Russia  when  the 
Duke  of  Gramont  read  to  the  Chambers 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  such  to  all 
•ppearances  they  are  now,  when  the  German 
armies  under  the  Prussian  standards  are 
■Mrcbing  upon  the  French  capital.  For  the 
best  of  reasons  Russia  is  watching  the 
frontiers  of  the  Posen,  and  holding  Austrian 
nentrmlity  in  check.  In  the  Baltic  Russia 
obsenrcs   the   movements    of   the    French 

3Dadrons  with  anxious  attention.     Russia 
vises  and  sustains  the  neutrality  of  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms.     Russian  influence 
restrains  rather  than   encourages  the  rash 
inftrigaes  of  the  King  of   Italy.      Russia 
reco^nixes  the  justice  of  the  retribution 
which  Prussia  is  inflicting  upon  Imperial 
France.     Rot  when  we  say  '*  Russia,^^  we 
Bean  the  Russian  Court  and  Government. 
KothiDg  less  probably  than  the  appearancfi 
mi  the  Sultan  in  the  field  as  the  ally  of 
France   against    Grermany,   or  the    armed 
isienrention  of  Austria,  or  perhaps  the  for- 
mation of  a  Polish  legion,  would  tempt  the 
Csar  to  swerve  from  his  neutrality,  or  to 
abandon  the   common   interest  of  all  the 
neutral  States  in  circumscribing  the  area  of 
hostilities.     For  if  Russia,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Russian  Government,  is  certainly  not 
■nfavoorable   to  the  German   cause,  very 
different  is  the  public  opinion  of  Russia,  so 
fitf  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  journals  of 
that  party  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  Dstional  sentiment  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple.    Tbe>e    journals   and  especially   the 
•oit  independent  and  influential  of  them 
ill,  ire  loud  and  emphatic  iA  their  sympathy 
for  France  in  her  present  trials  and  trou- 
Ucf.    They  complain  of  the  partiality  of 
the  official  telegrams  which  exaggerate  the 
•aeornes  and  disguise  the   losses   of  the 
Genian  armies.     They  swear  as  valiantly 
it  tlie  OauUns  or  the  8oir  that  the  victories 
if  France  are  yet  to  come,  and  rejoice  by 
iMieipation    in    the   disastrous   retreat  of 
^M^  William  and  his  confederates  across 
the  Rhine.     To  what  are   we   to  ascribe 
Muscovite  sentiments  ?    To  chivalrous 
lion   for  the  gallant  heroes  of  the 
Miiakoff,  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  of 
As  retreat  from  Moscow  P    To  a  belief  in 
Lie  and  socialistic  ideas  of  Louis 


Napoleon  P  To  the  love  of  the  Russian 
aristocracy  for  Paris  P  Or  is  it  to  the  Mus- 
covite hatred  of  all  that  is  German  —  of 
German  statesmen,  German  generals,  Grer- 
man  administrators,  and  German  bureau- 
crats P  Or  to  the  natural  antipathy  of  near 
neighbours  P  Or  to  jealousy  of  the  coparti- 
tioners  of  Poland  P  Or  to  a  dim  fear  of  a 
future  revindication  by  united  Germany  of 
the  Baltic  provinces  P  The  last  we  take  to 
be  the  best  of  all  the  good  reasons  and  bad 
passions  that  may  be  found  in  the  Prusso- 
pbobia  of  the  Russian  press,  especially  in 
the  organs  of  the  old  Russia  party.  If  we 
add  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  whatever 
may  be  the  course  of  the  Government,  this 
extreme  tenderness  for  the  hereditary 
patrons  (and  betrayers)  of  Polish  national- 
ity is  perhaps  sufficiently  explained, 

Without  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  the  stories,  in  which  the  French  official 
press  appears  to  take  comfort,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary   social    successes    of    General 
Fleury  at  the  Russian  Court,  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  leaning  on   the   arm    of 
the  Ambassador  and  putting  him  on  terms 
of    confidential    and    almost    affectionate 
intimacy,  there  is  reason   to  believe  that 
these  lively  demonstrations   have  a  more 
than  personal  significance.     The  Emperor 
Alexander  is  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  he 
must  feel  for  the  woes  of  the  ruler  of  France. 
Common  generosity  —  not  to  speak  of  Im- 
perial magnanimity  —  would,  under  existing 
circumstances,   recommend    one    of  Louis 
Napoleon's  nearest  and  dearest  friends  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  accredited.     Personal  courtesy  is  not 
necessarily  an  act  of  policy,  and  personal 
kindness  to  a  reconciled  enemy  and  a  hos- 
pitable   friend    who   has   fallen   upon   evil 
days   is  grateful  to  one's  feelings  without 
compromising  one's   interests.     Alexander 
II.  may  be  glad  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
French    Emperor  by  lavishing   attentions 
upon  his  favourite  agent.     To  suppose  that 
all    this    ** enforced   ceremony^'    means    a 
deliberate  design  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  to 
relinquish  a  secure  and  profitable  neutrality 
in   favour  of  France,  to  exchan^re   an  old 
and  tried  alliance  for  a  new  and  hazardous 
one,  to  stand,  armed  and   menacing,  be- 
tween a  liberated  Germany  and  a  defeated 
aggressor,  as  Franco  stood  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  at  Nikolsburg,  to  snatch  from 
King  William  the  result  of  hard-won  vic- 
tories, and  to  save'  the  disturber  of  Euro- 
pean peace  from  merited  retribution  —  this 
appears  to  us  a  very  wild  hypothesis.     The 
Russian  people  —  or,  rather,  the  knot  of 
eccentric    politicians    who    impersonate    a 
people  —  may  be  jealoui  of  the  triumphs  of 
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German  arms  and  of  ber  vast  defensive 
military  organization^  which  is  henceforth 
to  be  supreme  in  Central  Europe.  Looking 
to  the  present,  and  not  into  some  far  and 
shadowy  future,  the  military  supremacy  of 
Germany,  united  under  Prussian  leadership, 
in  Central  Europe  should  be  a  guarantee, 
rather  than  a  danger  or  an  obstacle,  to  the 
peaceful  growth  and  prosperity  of  Russia, 
so  long  as  Russia  remains  a  defensive  Pow- 
er. An  alliance  with  France  is  an  alliance 
with  the  Revolution.  This  might  please 
the  communists,  but  what  have  the  old 
Russian  party,  the  exterminators  of  the 
Polish  nationality,  what  have  the  new  Rus- 
sian party,  the  Panslavic  agitators  in  Bo- 
hemia, to  hope  from  it  ?  If  by  an  alliance 
with  France  the  old  Russian  party  means  a 
division  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  it  can 


i  hardly  be  the  common  interest  of  the  prea- 
ent  neutral  Powers  to  prevent  Prassia  from 
exacting  full  securities  against  such  experi- 
ments. Russia  may  regard  with  evil  eyes 
the  development  of  German  naval  power, 
but  this  development  is  only  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  terri- 
torial extension  and  unity  of  a  nation  whose 
mercantile  marine  is  already  the  second  in 
the  world.  If  Russia  dislikes  the  unity  of 
Germany,  she  must  learn  to  accept  one 
more  accomplished  fact.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment is  in  no  condition  to  go  to  war  to 
prevent  it;  and  if  it  tried  to  do  so,  it  woald 
seek  in  vain  for  alliea,  and  would  provoke 
disasters  compared  with  which  the  retriba- 
tion  that  is  falling  upon  the  inordinate  ambi- 
tion and  the  firebrand  policy  of  Napoleonic 
France  would  be  but  a  passing  cloud. 


ONLY  A  W0RD1 

A  FRIVOLOUS  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  parting  in  angry  haste, 
The  sun  that  rose  on  a  bower  of  bliss. 
The  loving  look  and  the  tender  kiss. 

Has  set  on  a  barren  waste, 
Wher«  pilgrims  tread  with  weary  feet, 
Paths  destined  never  more  to  meet 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 
A  moment  that  blots  out  years, 
Two  lives  are  wrecked  on  a  stormy  shore, 
Where  billows  of  passion  sarge  and  roar 

To  break  in  a  spray  of  tears; 
Tears  shed  to  blind  the  severed  pair 
Drifting  seaward  and  drowning  there. 

A  fHvolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  flash  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Two  hearts  are  scathed  to  their  inmost  oore, 
Are  ashes  and  dost  fbr  evermore. 

Two  ftioes  turn  to  the  crowd, 
Masked  by  pride  with  a  life-long  lie. 
To  hide  the  soars  of  that  agony. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort* 

An  arrow  at  random  sped. 
It  has  cut  in  twain  the  mystic  tie 
That  had  bound  two  seals  in  harmony. 

Sweet  love  lies  bleeding  or  dead. 
A  poisoned  shaft  with  scarce  an  aim. 
Has  done  a  mischief  sad  as  shame. 

A  fHvolous  word,  a  sharn  retort, 

Alas!  ibr  the  loves  and  lives 
So  little  a  cause  has  rent  apart; 
Tearing  the  fondest  heart  from  heart 

As  a  whirlwind  rendt  and  rifea. 
Never  to  reunite  again. 
But  live  and  die  in  seoret  pais. 


A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

Alas!  that  it  should  be  so! 
The  petulant  speech,  the  careless  tongue. 
Have  wrought  more  evil,  and  done  more  wrong. 

Have  brought  to  the  world  more  woe 
JThan  all  the  armies  age  to  age 
HEleoords  on  hist'ry's  blood-stainod  page. 

All  the  Year  Bound. 


ISABEL. 


**  Isabel,  Isabel! 
Thia  is  dreary  work, —  ah,  welll 
Dreary^ork  to  weave  in  verae 
Something  to  bedeck  thy  hearse; 
I  who  fain  would  only  weep. 
Gazing  on  thee  laid  to  sleep 
By  a  spell  the  ages  keep. 

«« Isabel,  Isabel!    - 
When  thy  footsteps  lightly  fell 
On  the  May-day  flowers,  less  fair 
Than  thy  virgin  graces  were. 
Little  did  I  think  the  vow, 
Made  to  thee  with  laughing  brow. 
Would  be  kept  at  last  as  now. 

**  Isabel,  Isabel! 
Thus  you  said  :  **  0  ring  my  knell! 
Never  sing  of  any  one, 
TiU  these  mortal  sands  be  run  : 
Beauty  flees,  and  leaves  no  traee; 
Honour  ohangee  to  disgrace; 
iHsath  alone  can  orown  the  caoe.*  " 
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OHBISTMAS   IN   AUSTRALIA,  ETC. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Yes!  This  is  the  happy  Christmas-time,  and 

yet  how  strange  it  seems! 
The  crimson  flush  on  the  flowering  brush,  the 

flame  on  the  splendid  streams; 
Thesun*s  bold  glance  —  the  mirage-dance  of 

the  bright  Australian  noon  — 
As  the  warm-brcath*d  breexe  just  stirs  the  trees 

that  girdle  the  broad  lagoon. 
Still  as  I  gaze  on  the  blooms  that  fringe  the 

wild  crock's  sunny  flow, 
I  think  of  fuel's  far  away  where  the  fields  are 
white  with  snow! 
And    wonder   and    weep  —  "  Will    their 
memories  keep, 
*Mid  the  mirth  of  this  gladsome  day, 
A  sacred  place  for  an  absent  fhce 
Five  thousand  leagues  away  ?  " 

Again  I  see  the  old  elm-tree,  with  its  branches 

bleak  and  bare, 
And  the  rustic  scat  where  lovers  meet  — Yes! 

lovers  and  seat  are  there; 
And  I  fancy  I  know  that  arch  bright  smile,  the 

turn  of  the  glittering  curl 
That  hangs  (like  the  spray  of  the  fruitful  vine) 

on  the  neck  of  a  lovely  girl! 
And  the  sterner  face,  above  her  bent,  is  lit 

with  a  softer  light. 
As  her  voice  falls  low  like  a  wavelet's  song  when 
sunset  fades  to  night 
And   they  list    to    the    merry  Christmas 
chimes. 
And  laugh.     Ah!  well-a-day! 
Does  she  ever  think  of  a  changeless  face 
Five  thousand  leagues  away  ? 

The  snow  may  rest  in  last  year's  nest  that 

hangs  ou  the  hazel  copse  : 
But  the  birds  will  flit  through  the  boughs,  and 

sit  again  in  the  rocking  tops  : 
Tho*  the  cottage  eaves  are  lone,  and  miss  the 

flash  of  a  welcome  wing. 
We  know  the  swallows  will  come  again  with  the 

sunshine  and  the  spring. 
And  BO,  returned,  an  old,  old  love  in  each  true 

bosom  swells. 
When  the  sad  sweet  rhyme  of  an  ancieni  time 
chimed  in  with  the  Christmas  bells. 
Ah!  then  their  memories  turn  to  me. 

And  **  God's  blessing  "  still  I  pray 
On  the  eyes  that  dim  when  they  think  of 
him 
Five  thousand  leagues  away! 

I  know  life's  time  of  golden  prime  —  the  beau- 
tiful time  of  yore  — 

Has  fadetl  away,  like  a  fallen  star  that  will 
shine  in  Heaven  no  more. 

And  I  sometimes  yearn  to  backward  turn  my 
steps,  and  a  day  re-live, 

That  my  lii)s  might  sound  the  happy  laugh  that 
only  a  child  can  give! 

But  ah!  'tis  vain;  we  can  ne'er  regain  our 
childhood's  sand  of  gold; 

'Tis  well  as  our  bodies  fade  and  fail,  if  our  spir- 
its grow  not  old! 


That  heart  to  heart  in  love  may  start 

With  the  bells  of  each  Christmas-Da 
**  Lord,  keep  our  memories  green  '*   i 
those 
Five  thousand  leagues  away! 

Atheuraa^ 


THE  MUSICIAN. 


He  sweeps  the  strings:  the  chOdren  danoe; 

In  cadence  true  leap  little  fbet; 
And  brighter  flashes  childhood's  glanoe. 

And  louder  echoes  laughter  sweet 
The  maiden  8  smile,  so  coyly  shrined, 

'Neath  rosy  lip  and  drooping  lid. 
Wakes,  half  revealing  what  her  mind 

Deemed  idle  fancy,  safely  hid. 

He  sweeps  the  strings,  and  hopefhl  youth 

Looks  fiinrless  out  on  coming  years; 
There  lie  the  golden  days  of  truth, 

Undimmed  by  cloud  of  leaden  feai& 
The  dimples,  half  efiaced,  renew 

The  careful  mother's  wasted  ohedc; 
As  autumn  leaves,  made  bright  wilh  dew, 

A  borrowed  beauty  sometimes  seek. 

He  sweeps  the  strings;  and  saddened  heart 

Dwells  in  the  strain  that  brings  her  psac 
Dreams  of  the  blest  who  never  part. 

And  bids  awhile  her  sorrows  cease. 
The  priest  lays  laws  and  Rubric  down. 

And  sheathes  his  text-besprinkled  swQid; 
Already  sees  the  harp  and  crown. 

And  hopeful  waits  the  coming  Lord. 

He  sweeps  the  strings;  and  at  the  soiindy 
The  old  man  by  the  fireside  stirs; 

Lifts  palsied  head  to  look  around. 

And,  'mased,  the  dear  old  music  hean. 

His  trembling  feet  in  measure  beat; 
His  thoughts  are  fiu*  behind  him  oast; 

And  young  tears  rise  in  aged  eyes. 

And  once  more  lives  the  golden  past 

OnoeaWesk. 


AN  AUGUST  TWIUGHT. 

Now,  while  the  evening  mists  above  the  from 
Riise  shoulder-high,  and  spread  with  swift  i 

crease. 
How  stealthily  the  twilight  steals  aroand. 
Infolding  all  in  the  sweet  lone  of  peace! 
One  white  star  blinks  beside  the  calm-lkcw 

moon. 
And  one  above  the  bar  of  silvery  gray 
Witlwn  the  west,  which,  slowly  narrowing  aoi 
Shews  like  a  chink  in  the  dosed  doors  of  daj. 
And,  as  for  love  of  these,  one  passionate  bIM 
Pours  forth  a  passionate  song  so  sad  and  sirei 
From  the  near  dewy  brake.    The  leaves  i 

stirred 
With  the  faint  pulsing  airs  that  only  beat. 
And  do  not  blow;  whHe  some  sad  dog's  deep t 
Goes  o'er  the  fields  aoroas  the  nisht  awaj. 

Chambers'  Joanial 
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From  HacmUlan's  Magazine. 
tB£  EKGU8H    REVOLUTION    OF    TUB 
MKLT££NTU    CJiNTLUY. 

BT  PKOFKSaKB  BKXLXT. 

u. 

I  niVK  endeavoured  to  describe  the  last 
great  movement    in    English    politics    by 
bringing  ont  those  great  characteristics  of 
tt  which  are   easily   overlooked   by    those 
who  ire  concerned  in  the  movement  itself, 
becaose  their  attention  is  pre-occupied  by 
details,  but  which  immediately  come   into 
eoaspicuous  prominence  when   the   move- 
neat  is  over  and  has  passed  into  history. 
1  bve  endeavoured  to  look  at  contempo- 
nrj  history  as  the  next  generation  will  look 
•t  it,  at  least  in  one  respect ;   that  is,  in 
giving  attention  rather  to   the  results  pro- 
doced,  and  to  the  changes  actually  wrought 
ia  the  institutions  of  the  country,  than  to 
the  ftriking  incidents   or  characters    that 
■aj  Bark  the  period.     I  have  delineated  a 
ravolBtion,  transacted  not  without  great  ex- 
<<«ent  at  times,  yet  without  anarchy  or 
Uaodshed,  limited  in  its  range,  leaving  en- 
bkJt  antouched  the  foundations  and  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution,  and  very  slightly 
iftcting  those  great  institutes  of  civiliza- 
tioQ   which    modern     governments     have 
fcaroed  the  wise   modesty   of   leaving    to 
tfceaielves,  yet  still  a  revolution    deserv- 
iig  to  be  so  called.     I  have  endeavoured  to 
laalvse  the  character  of  this  revolution ;  I 
have  foand  that  it  has  had  a  uniform  ten- 
deocr  throughout,  and  may  be  described  in 
<ne  word  as  a  movement   to   abolish  mo- 
•opolies. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  a  move- 
Bent  without  raising  the   question  of  the 
<Mses  which  have  produced  it.     When  a 
■ttion  makes  a  persevering  effort  to  snap 
•■e  chain,    some    cramping     restriction 
■der  which  it  suffers,  we  may  be  sure  that 
•K  of  two  things  has  taken  place, —  either 
Ae  chain  has  been  drawn  tighter,  and  the 
of   the  nation   has  goaded  it  to 
;    or,  oppression   remaining   the 
■■t,  or  even  growing  lighter,  the   spirit 
•f  the   nation   has   risen   so   as    to   burst 
Arao^  the  restraint.     We  are  apt  hastily 
litftribate  revolutions  to  the  former  cause, 
history  shows   that  they  are  gen- 
due  to  the  latter.     Revolutions  are 
gtmenUf  convulsions   of  despair,  nor 


are  they  caused  by  an  increasing  severity 
of  oppression.  Outbreaks  of  despair  are 
to  be  met  with  in  history,  but  they  are 
commonly  unsuccessful.  When  oppression 
increases,  it  is  generally  because  it  knows 
itself  strong,  and  in  such  cases  if  it  pro- 
vokes rebellion  it  usually  proves  able  to 
crush  it,  so  that  actual  revolution  is 
averted.  There  have  been  outbreaks  of 
despair  in  Poland,  but  they  have  been  un- 
successful ;  in  America  tbe  unsuccessful 
rebellion  of  the  Southern  States  was  an 
outbreak  of  despair.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  Revolution  was  no  outbreak  of 
despair;  it  followed  not  an  increase  of 
despotism,  but  a  relaxation  of  it.  It 
happened  not  when  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  were  at  the  greatest,  but  when  they 
bad  been  very  greatly  relieved,  and  when 
oppression,  comparatively  speaking,  had 
ceased  to  exist.  It  was  caused  by  a  feeling 
of  strength  and  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  not  by  a  feeling  of  despair.  It 
was  the  painful  awakening  from  a  swoon. 
••  Life's  joy,  reviving,  roused  a  throng  of 
pains. **  In  the  far  less  violent  English 
movement  of  our  age  the  same  thing  may 
be  remarked.  It  was  not  because  monopo- 
lies had  become  more  oppressive  and  in- 
vidious forty  years  ago  that  the  rebellion 
against  them  began:  they  had,  in  fact, 
become  milder.  In  the  preceding  age  a 
great  many  minor  disabilities  of  the  Catho* 
lies  had  been  removed,  and  Cobden  had  his 
precursor  in  Huskisson.  The  excluded 
classes  were  not  roused  by  new  provoca- 
tion, but  by  a  new  feeling  of  strength  and 
hope.  The  first  taste  of  freedom  had  made 
them  wish  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  it. 
They  saw  before  them  a  new  chance,  which 
lay  in  the  growth  of  a  new  power  in  the 
State  —  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

Few  principles  are  better  settled  in  the 
politics  of  the  present  day  than  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  public  opinion.  If  the 
nation  demands  a  thing,  there  is  no  politi- 
cian or  party  of  politicians  that  will  now 
undertake  to  refuse  it.  Discussion  may  be 
raised  on  the  question.  What  constitutes  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  nation  ?  It  may 
be  argued,  and  those  who  are  averse  to 
change  will  argue,  that  what  pretends  to  be 
a  national  demand  is  not  really  so,  but 
merely  the  demand  of  a  section  arrogating 
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to  itself  the  name  of  the  nation ;  or  that  it 
is  not  a  deliberate  and  serious  demand,  but 
a  fancy  or  whim  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  will  not  hold.  This  the  opposite 
party  will  make  a  point  of  denying,  and 
they  will  spend  rather  more  rhetoric  upon 
proving  that  the  people  desire  the  change  in 
question  than  they  will  bestow  upon  prov- 
ing it  to  be  beneficial.  To  prove  it  benefi- 
cial, if  the  change  proposed  were  of  any 
magnitude,  would  advance  it  a  very  little 
way.  The  important  question  is.  Is  it  want- 
ed ?  Laws  now  are  like  commodities ;  the 
supply  of  them  is  regulated  by  the  demand. 
Politicians  hold  it  almost  as  disrespectful  to 
the  nation  to  outrun  its  wishes  as  to  thwart 
them.  In  former  times  they  had  the  same 
feeling  towards  Parliament.  To  catch  the 
spirit  of  Parliament,  to  jump  with  its  hu- 
mours, not  to  be  behind  it  nor  too  much 
before  it,  was  the  study  of  many  politicians 
of  the  last  century.  Now  it  is  public 
opinion  that  has  to  be  watched  and  studied, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  large  a  part  of 
our  parliamentary  debates  is  now  devoted 
to  the  question,  What  do  the  people  want, 
and  how  much  do  they  want  it,  and  do 
they  want  it  now,  or  will  they  wait  ?  Aris- 
totle told  us,  long  ago,  that  the  question  in 
deliberative  oratory  is  not  of  right  or  wrong, 
but  of  expediency.  With  us  even  expedi- 
ency has  begun  to  seem  too  abstract  a  con- 
sideration; the  question  now  is  rather  of 
opportuneness.  It  is  not.  Will  the  measure 
be  useful,  and  will  it  work  P  but.  Do  people 
want  it,  and  are  they  calling  out  for  it  P 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  supremo  in  the  State, 
has  in  fact  always  been  under  one  master 
or  another.  In  the  last  century  it  never 
talked  of  the  influence  that  ruled  it.  The 
debates  are  silent  of  that  which  was  always 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Members. 
Parliament  was  devoured  by  a  secret  pas- 
sion :  it  never  told  its  love.  But  as  soon 
as  it  escaped  from  this  spell,  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  great  pension-giver  or  place- 
giver  of  the  day  (the  Minister  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  the  King  himself  in  the 
last),  it  fell  under  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  —  an  influenco  which  it  was  not  so 
much  ashamed  to  acknowledge.  The  last 
Resolution  directed  against  the  overpower- 
ing influence  of  the  Crown  was  moved  by 


Brougham  in  1822 ;  and  ten  years  later  the 
new  Monarch  Public  Opinion  was  installed 
with  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Now 
where  was  public  opinion  in  the  last  cen- 
tury? Uad  it  no  power,  no  existence? 
From  the  time  that  it  was  aroused  by 
Wilkes  and  Junius,  i.e.  from  about  1770,  li 
had  certainly  a  power,  though  a  power  in- 
definite and  seldom  exercised.  That  waf 
the  beginning  of  the  new  time,  though  the 
dial  was  aAerwards  put  back,  many  degrees 
in  the  panic  of  the  French  Rerolutioo. 
But,  before  that,  what  traces  do  we  find  of 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  P  There  are 
one  or  two.  Walpole^s  Excise  was  defeated 
by  a  popular  clamour  in  1733.  The  indig- 
nation gradually  excited  in  the  public  miod 
by  the  pertinacious  invective  of  the  Patriots 
principally  contributed  to  the  fall  of  WaVr 
pole  iu  1741.  But  these  isolated  efforts 
rather  served  to  make  the  general  insignifi* 
cance  of  public  opinion  more  striking. 
They  were  irresistible  movements,  bat  blind 
and  irsational  ones.  They  were  dreaded 
by  Ministers,  and  turned  to  account  by  the 
Opposition,  as  Shaftesbury  turned  to  ao-i 
count  the  hurricane  raised  by  Oates;  bu| 
they  could  impress  neither  party  with  any 
respect  for  the  opinion  out  of  doors.  How 
strongly  contrasted  the  wild  clamour,  to 
which  Walpole,  with  secret  contempt, 
yielded  his  Excise,  and  the  popular  agita- 
tion to  which  another  great  Minister,  a  han* 
dred  years  later,  convinced  and  candidly 
confessing  his  economical  error,  yielded  up 
the  Corn  Law ! 

England  has  never  been  absolutely  with- 
out a  public  opinion.  There  never  perhaps 
was  a  time  when  an  obnoxious  tax  threat- 
ening men^s  pockets,  or  some  keen  sense  of 
public  disgrace,  would  not  excite  a  formid- 
able clamour.  As  much  public  opinion  as 
this,  but  scarcely  more,  there  was  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
most  striking  proof  of  its  general  powerless- 
ness  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  wherens 
legislation  now  in  all  great  matters  invaria- 
bly takes  the  direction  indicated  by  public 
opinion,  in  the  eighteenth  century 'it  took, 
on  the  whole,  the  opposite  direction.  The 
constitutional  development  of  that  age  was 
accomplished,  for  the  most  part,  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  Tolera- 
tion Act  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  were 
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]NU8ed,   the   Brunswick  family    introduced 
and  supported,  at  a   time  when,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  acknowledges,  the   effect  of    a 
Reform  Bill  would  certainly  have  been  a 
persecution  of  the  Dissenters,  and  probably 
m   restoration  of  the  Stuarts.      The  Whig 
party  of  that  age  won  their  cause.     They 
wished  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  Church.     These  objects  they  at- 
atuined.     The  Crown  and  the  Church  have 
beea   controlled    not  less,    and   probably 
more,  than  they  wished.     And  yet  through- 
out that  century  the  nation  was  Tory.    Pub- 
lic opinion,  such  as  it  was  —  if  we  may  give 
that   name  to  a    mere  sum    of   individual 
opinions  —  was  uniformly  on  the  losing  side. 
The  present  sovereignty  of  public  opinion  is 
eTi<ieiiced,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  tone  of 
parliamentary  debate.     Its  insignificance  in 
the  last  century  may  be  shown  by  the  same 
test.     Instead  of  deference,  the  House  of 
Commons  in  that  age  adopted  a  peremptory 
and  despotic  style  in  their  dealings  with  the 
people.     If  now  their  temptation  is  to  sink 
into  delegates,  then    they   rather  assumed 
the  airs  of  the  fathers  of  the  people.     There 
was  indeed  a  time  when  it  seemed  possible 
that  there  might  be  a  revolutionary  collision 
between  the  nation  and  its  representative 
usembiy.        Parliament    seemed   entering 
npoo  the  career  of  the  Stuarts,  and  might 
hive  suffered  a  fate  like  theirs,  bad  it  been 
possible  for  the  perversity  of  an  assembly  to 
be  as  desperate  as  that  of  a  wrong-headed 
iodividnal. 

Now,  what  is  the  change  which  has  passed 
over  the  country  to  raise  public  opinion  from 
insignificance  to  actual   omnipotence  ?    To 
•peak  of  the   spread  of  democratic    senti- 
nents  is  not  to  solve  the  problem,  but  mere- 
ly to  state  it  again  in   other  words.     Nor 
will  it  do  to  say  that  public  opinion,  having 
been  invoked  by  the  Whigs  in  the  first  Re- 
form Bill  against  their  enemies,  the  Tories, 
ins  refused  to  give  up  the  position  it  was 
allowed  momentarily    to    assume.      Public 
opinion  must  have  changed  very  much  since 
tbe  last  century  to  be  able  to  hold  so  high  a 
tone.       The    popular     opinion    to    which 
Shaftesbury   appealed,  or  that  which  Pul- 
teoey  inflamed  against  Walpole,   was    not 
capable  of  being  dangerous  to  the  statesmen 
that  had  taken  it  into  their  alliance.     Had 
it  tried  to  govern,  it  must  have  failed.    We 


may  think,  if  we  will,  that  public  opinion 
now  does  not  rule  wisely,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  much  better  ruler ;  but  the  pop- 
ulace that  ran  after  Sacheverell,  and  clam- 
oured against  excise,  were  evidently  inca- 
able  of  ruling  at  all.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
great  change  must  have  passed  over  the 
character  of  public  opinion.  Such  a  change 
it  is  not  difiicult  to  discover,  and  it  may  be 
expressed  in  one  word,  by  saying  that  in 
the  interval  between   1770  and    1829   the 

public  opinion  of  the  country  gained  organ- 
izaiion. 

Public  opinion,  as  I  have  said,  is  not 
merely  the  sum  of  the  opinions  of  the  individ- 
uals composing  the  public.  The  individ- 
uals must  be  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other,  and  be  formed  into  some  sort  of  or- 
ganic whole,  before  anything  worthy  to  be 
called  a  public  opinion  can  spring  up  among 
them.  It  is  by  discussion  and  communica- 
tion that  men  arrive  at  a  common  under- 
standing. But  supposing  such  a  common 
understanding  created,  it  could  not  become 
a  commanding  force  in  politics  except  in 
certain  conditions.  It  would  require,  first, 
some  means  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply 
of  information  upon  public  affairs,  and, 
secondly,  some  means  of  making  its  con- 
clusions known.  Public  opinion  is  organ- 
ized when  it*  has  three  things  —  sources  of 
information,  means  of  discussion,  organs  of 
expression.  These  three  things  are  enough 
for  organization.  Wanting  them,  public 
opinion  is  powerless :  possessing  them,  it 
becomes  a  power,  and  is  in  a  condition  to 
govern.  Perhaps  something  more  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  wise  as  well  as  powerful 
—  to  make  it  govern  well,  as  well  as  govern. 

All  these  three  conditions  of  power  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century  may 
be  said  practically  to  have  wanted,  though 
it  did  not  want  any  of  them  absolutely.  It 
acquired  them  in  the  period  between  1770 
and  1829,  through  the  extension  of  the 
newspaper  system,  through  the  rise  of  the 
practice  of  association  and  public  meet- 
ing for  political  purposes,  and  through  the 
extension  of  the  old  practice  of  petitioning. 
That  period  may  be  called  the  period  of  the 
organization  of  public  opinion. 

The  newspaper  supplies  to  public  opinion 
all  the  three  requisites  at  once,  though  in 
y^y  uoeqoal  degrees.    It    furnishes    the 
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people  with  tbe  means  of  discussion.  Con- 
troversies are  carried  on  in  it ;  facts  are 
marshalled  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  elo- 
quence is  displayed  in  the  examination  and 
application  of  the  facts.  Every  paper  by 
itself  is  equivalent  to  a  parliament ;  all  the 
newspapers  taken  together  constitute  a  par- 
liament, whicbf  for  the  mere  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion, is  far  more  efficient  than  any  Par- 
liament that  ever  sat  at  Westminster.  It  is 
far  more  efficient,  because  the  newspaper 
discussion  is  always  going  on ;  at  every 
minute  of  the  day  it  is  occupying  some 
ninds ;  whereas  the  parliamentary  discus- 
sion ceases  during  half  the  year,  and  half 
the  day.  The  parliamentary  discussion  is 
localized,  but  the  newspaper  discussion  is 
ubiquitous  —  no  corner  of  the  kingdom 
that  it  does  not  penetrate ;  and  every  man 
may  t^ke  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  at  the  time  when  he  finds  it 
most  convenient.  This  Parliament,  in  fact, 
is  always  sitting,  and  its  strangers'  gallerj' 
seats  conveniently  the  whole  nation.  Much 
more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  added,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  show  at  length,  what  in 
fact,  is  obvious,  that  considered  merely  as 
a  machinery  for  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  political  questions,  the  press  far 
surpasses  the  Parliament.  Parliamentary 
debates  have,  in  fact,  become  little  more 
than  brief  extracts  or  recapitulations  of  the 
debates  of  the  press.  Parliament  has  a 
province  of  its  own,  and  does  for  us  much 
that  the  press  could  not  do ;  but  its  special 
province  is  no  longer  that  of  discussion. 

Besides  being  a  machinery  for  that'discus- 
sion  out  of  which  public  opinion  springs,  the 
press  is  also  a  machinery  for  givmg  public 
opinion,  when  it  is  formed,  that  expression 
which  makes  it  a  power.  Administrators 
directing  special  departments  with  special 
knowledge  may  despise  the  Press  even  while 
they  fear  it,  and  may  count  its  interference 
merely  mischievous  and  unreasonable  ;  but 
where  no  special  knowledge  is  required, 
and  the  question  is  not  of  general  scope  and 
tendency  of  measures,  the  Press  speaks  the 
"word  which,  under  the  present  regime,  is 
authoritative.  I  am  afraid  of  wearying  my 
readers  by  repeating  what  is  so  well  known. 
What  is  more  to  the  point  here  is  to  remark 
how  recently  public  opinion  has  gained  the 
use  of  this  speaking-trumpet,  and  how  help- 
less it  was  in  the  last  century,  with  its 
dumb  Toryism  in  the  presence  of  its  Whig 
rulers. 

But  as  a  machinery  for  discussion,  and 
as  an  organ  of  expression,  the  Press  is  not 
the  only  nor  always  the  most  efficient 
instrument  of  public  opinion.  The  charac- 
teristic function  of  the  Press  is  to  famish  it 


with  information.  Without  constant  and 
good  information  about  what  is  going  on, 
we  cannot  conceive  a  ruler.  In  past  times 
public  opinion  was  only  in  any  sense  a  ruler 
in  communities  that  were  collected  in  single 
towns,  like  Athens  or  Florence  —  com- 
munities, that  is,  that  were  always  within 
reach  of  the  latest  information,  and  that 
were  actual  eye-witnesses  of  most  public 
proceedings.  In  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion public  opinion  could  not  have  exerted 
the  power  it  did,  had  it  not  been  concen- 
trated in  Paris,  gained  its  information  in 
Paris,  formed  its  determinations  in  Paris, 
and  from  Paris  dictated  to  France.  As 
accessibility  of  information  is  the  common 
characteristic  of  all  popular  governments^ 
so  in  despotisms  there  is  always  a  profound 
general  ignorance  of  public  affairs.  •*  In- 
scitia  reipublicfD  tanquam  alienee'*  is  the 
token  by  which  a  despotically  ruled  commu- 
nity may  be  known.  Now,  this  mark  was 
to  be  found  upon  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  consequence  was  that  in  the 
midst  of  free  institutions  public  opinion 
was  powerless.  It  was  powerless  from  its 
ignorance,  and  that  arose  from  the  mere 
want  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  con- 
veying knowledge  to  it.  Except  in  London, 
there  could  be  no  prompt  intelligence  of 
public  affairs.  News  —  except  it  were 
such  news  as  the  Pretender's  march  to 
Derby  —  travelled  so  slowly,  that  had 
public  opinion  been  then  accustomed  to  ex- 
press itself,  it  would  have  been  constantly 
too  late.  And  what  is  more  important,  the 
kind  of  news  which  for  this  purpose  is  most 
necessary  was  not  accessible  at  all.  It  is 
by  the  habit  of  reading  the  parliamentary 
debates  that  the  English  public  acquire  a 
control  over  Parliament.  If  the  puolicity 
of  these  debates  were  taken  away,  the 
newspapers  remaining  in  all  other  respects 
the  same,  it  is  probable  that  the  empire  of 
public  opinion  would  be  at  an  end.  In  the 
times,  then,  when  the  debates  were  not  yet 
regularly  reported,  or  were  imperfectly  re- 
ported, so  that  you  did  not  know  whether 
you  were  reading  the  words  of  Pulteney  or 
those  of  the  reporter,  Samuel  Johnson,  or 
so  that  they  were  kept  back  till  the  end  of 
the   session    in    order  that  the  editor  or 

Erinter  might  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
Louse,  —  in  such  times  what  control  could 
public  opinion  have  over  statesmen  ?  Now, 
the  leading  politicians  are  to  every  one 
among  us  like  intimate  acquaintances ;  we 
know  the  course  they  have  taken  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases ;  we  can  quote  what  they 
said  on  this  occasion  and  on  that;  and 
therefore,  in  speaking,  they  too  learn  to 
consider  the  nation  as  listening,  and  cannot 
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help  acquiring  that  deference  for  the  whole 
nation  that  a  speaker  who  hopes  to  be  suc- 
cessful  must  always  feel  for  his  audience. 
We  know  our  statesmen  now  as  well  as  the 
Athenian  theatre  knew  the  face  of  Cleon, 
as  familiarly  as  the  Roman  forum  knew  the 
features  of  the  old  Cato ;  but  the  Pelhams 
and  Butes  of  the  last  century  must  have 
been  personages  as  unknown  to  the  mass 
oi  the  nation  as  a  Kaunitz  or  a  Metternich 
to  the  Austrian  peasantry. 

So  much  has  been  done  by  the  spread  of 
joamalism  alone.     But  all  this  might  leave 
public    opinion    still    a   somewhat   passive 
thing,  however  enlightened.     To  read  the 
newspaper  makes  no  demand  upon  the  will 
and  the  active  energies.     Men  might  read 
of  public  afiairs  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  yet  from  the  habit  of  inac- 
tion might  not  be  induced  to  interfere  ener- 
getically in  them,  or  their  discontent  might 
evaporate  in  unregarded  newspaper  com- 
plaints.     Free  and  abundant  newspapers 
have    perhaps    never    yet    existed    where 
public  opinion  was  not  sovereign  ;  but  then 
they  have   hitherto    always    been    accom- 
panied by  certain  other  things,  from  which 
if  they  could  be  separated,  it  seems  con- 
ceivable that  they  might  be  reconciled  with 
despotism   or  with  class  government.     In 
England,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Press 
began  to  make  a  business  of  reporting  the 
parliamentary  debater,  and  began  to  acquire 
coarage  to  comment  freely  on  public  affairs, 
public  opinion  possessed  itself  of  another 
great  organ.      This    new   organ    is    com- 
plex; its  potency  is  derived  from  the  union 
of  two  things  which,  separately,  would  have 
been  feeble ;  just  as  the  steam  locomotive 
and  the  railroad  could  have  done  little  sep- 
arately, but   combined   have   changed   the 
face  of  the   globe.     What  answer  in    this 
case  to  the  locomotive  and  the  railroad  are 
political  leagues  and  political  meetings.     It 
was  about  1770,  the  date  I  have  already  had 
to  refer  to,  that  societies  were  for  the  first 
time  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promul- 
^itiog  particular  views  on  public  questions; 
in  other  words,  for  influencing  and  modify- 
ing public   opinion.      Had   such   societies 
ronfioed  themselves  to   the   old   methods, 
tbey  would  perhaps  never  have  found  out 
bow  much  they  were  capable  of  achieving. 
But  about  the  same  date  the  political  meet- 
ing, that  institution  so  native  to  England, 
that  the  French   have  adopted   the   word 
••meeting'"  into  their  language,  began  to 
he  common.     This,   too,  by  itself,  was  no 
ereat  political    invention.      The    speeches 
Slivered   at  such  meetings  are  commonly 
act  half  so  good  as  the  leading  articles  of 
tkose  newspapers  that  are  in  the  hands  of 


every  one,  while  to  hear  them  it  is  neces- 
sary to  struggle  with  a  hot  and  disagreeable 
crowd.  But  it  was  gradually  discovered 
that  there  was  a  particular  crisis  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  questions ;  the  moment 
when  literary  discussion  is  over,  when  in 
argument  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done, 
when  every  one  is  convinced  that  is  open  to 
conviction,  and  when  the  question  is  of 
transferring  the  matter  from  the  ground  of 
speculation  to  that  of  action ;  at  this 
moment  it  was  found  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  potent  than  the  Press,  and  that 
it  consisted  in  a  combination  of  the  princi- 

f)les  of  the  league  and  the  meeting.  So 
ong  as  facts  and  arguments  have  to  be  col- 
lected, so  long  as  able,  sincere,  and  thor- 
oughly disinterested  opposition  has  to  be 
overcome,  so  long  there  is  work  for  the 
Press  ;  but  when  this  time  has  passed  away, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but  what 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and 
when  the  opposition  has  become  hollow,  or 
obstinate,  or  ignorant,  or  merely  interested, 
then  the  Press  gives  place  to  an  engine 
suited  to  the  particular  case.  A  league  ap- 
pears, which  works  by  public  meetings. 
All  over  the  country  these  meetings  are 
called.  Addresses  are  delivered  which  a^e 
not  like  essays,  nor  like  leaders,  nor  like 
parliamentary  speeches,  but  like  general 
orders  in  a  camp  or  the  military  cohorta- 
tions  of  a  Roman  imperator.  These  ad- 
dresses presume  immediate  action;  and  to 
heighten  the  impression,  they  are  not  pub- 
lished, but  spoken  by  the  living  voice,  and 
men  are  called  upon  to  be  present  on  a 
given  spot  at  a  given  time  to  hear  them. 
There  men  assemble,  and  there  they  hoot 
and  stamp.  It  is  disagreeable,  but  so  is  all 
making  and  forging  of  things  that  are  to 
endure  wear  and  tear;  and  in  the  midst 
of  that  heat,  and  by  means  of  all  that 
hooting  and  stamping,  shapeless  opinions 
are  hammered  into  definite  measures,  and 
thoughts  are  forged  into  substantial  facts. 

If  the  characteristic  political  acts  of  this 
period  are,  as  I  pointed  out,  acts  abolish- 
ing monopolies,  this  is  the  mode  of  action 
which  most  remarkably  characterizes  it. 
The  great  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  or  those 
meetings  of  the  Reform  League,  which  are 
still  fresh  in  all  our  memories,  may  have 
seemed  to  many,  even  of  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  promoters  of  them,  not 
edifying,  not  delightful.  Perhaps  they 
were  not,  but  they  were  more  characteristic 
of  that  time  than  most  gatherings  we  have 
witnessed.  An  Englishman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  could  he  return,  would  be 
interested  and  astonished  by  few  things  so 
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much ;  and  a  future  poet  who  may  live  in  a 
different  age,  when  —  shall  we  say?  —  the 
reign  of  public  opinion  is  over,  and  some 
other  power  —  can  we  fancy  it?  —  is  en- 
throned, —  a  future  poet,  writing  a  poem 
about  this  age,  would  seize  instinctively 
upon  such  incidents.  lie  would  feel  in- 
stinctively that  in  these  public'  meetir'gs  he 
had  the  truest  image  of  government,  such 
as  it  was,  in  the  period  he  was  describing ; 
that  in  painting  them  he  could  paint  the  age 
itself;  and  doubtless  he  will  paint  them 
with  such  an  exquisite  choice  of  words,  and 
in  such  delightful  numbers,  that  everything 
about  them  that  was  vulgar  and  unpleasant 
shall  disappear,  so  that  tlie  youths  and 
maidens  of  that  future  time  shall  learn  the 
passage  by  heart,  shall  repeat  it  to  them- 
selves in  solitary  walks,  and  shall  say, 
**  Oh,  to  have  lived  in  those  times !  Oh, 
to  have  been  present  at  the  breaking  of 
those  Park  raibngs !  " 

These  leagues  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  occasional  system  of  government 
set  up  for  a  particular  purpose  beside  the 
permanent  government  of  the  country. 
N'ot  satisfied  with  its  assembly  at  West- 
minster, public  opinion  creates  new  deliber- 
ative assemblies  all  over  the  country  to 
debate  a  particular  question.  The  public 
meetings  are  like  a  rival  parliament,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  league  are  like  a  rival 
ministrv.  Cobden  was  Peel's  rival  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  but  his  author- 
ity extended  only  to  one  measure ;  he  was 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the 
Corn  Laws.  Equipped,  then,  with  this 
wonderful  apparatus  of  occasional  parlia- 
ments communicating  with  the  Parliament 
proper,  not  only  by  the  published  reports 
of  their  proceedings,  but  also  by  the 
mechanism  of  petitions  (which  also  received 
a  great  extension  during  the  same  period), 
and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  free 
press  of  unrivaHed  activity  and  variety, 
what  a  power  has  public  opinion  now 
become !  How  changed  must  needs  be  the 
condition  of  the  country"  in  which  such  a 

Eower  had  grown  up !  f'olitics  must  indeed 
e  different  now  from  wharthev  were  when 
they  were  the  secret  of  a  few  hundred 
gentlemen  who  debated  without  reporters 
at  St.  Stephen's,  and  when  a  placid  agricul- 
tural population  never  concerned  them- 
selves with  them,  but  when  they  were 
afraid  of  a  new  tax,  and  then  had  no  means 
of  expressing  their  discontent,  but  riot. 

When,  then,  the  question  presents  itself 
of  the  causes  which  have  given  to  the 
present  age  its  peculiar  character,  which 
nave  made  it  so  much  more  revolutionary 
and  agitated  than  the  last,  we '  might  be 


contented  to  remember  this  new  power, 
and  that  at  the  moment  when  the  preuur* 
of  the  war-time  was  removed  it  began  for 
the  first  time  to  play  freely  upon  public 
affairs.  The  coincidence  of  dates  is  evi- 
dently pretty  exact.  .  But  it  is  easy  to  brin^ 
the  two  things  into  much  closer  connection, 
and  to  show  in  detail  how  the  power  of 
organized  public  opinion  actually  inter%'ened 
and  decided  the  course  of  things.  I  fixed 
the  beginning  of  the  present  period  in  the 
year  '20.  What  was  it  that  made  that  year 
so  memorable  ?  It  was  the  capitulation  of 
the  Government  of  the  countrv  to  a  popular 
clamour.  Now  such  a  capitulation  wai 
nothing  new  in  itself.  Walpole  had  yielded 
to  a  popular  clamour  a  century  before. 
But  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  the  maifher  and  occasion  of  the  surren* 
der.  Wliat  he  yielded  was  nothing  funda* 
mental ;  ho  simply  withdrew  an  unpopular 
financial  scheme.  What  he  yielded  to  was 
a  confused  and  senseless  outcry.  The 
concession  of  1829  surrendered  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Tory  regime.  It 
was  a  concession  that  evidently  carried  with 
it  a  whole  series  of  other  concessions,  a 
concession  that  was  felt  everywhere  to  be 
eauivalent  to  a  revolution  in  government. 
Walpole  conceded  one  point  that  he  might 
retain  the  substance  of  his  power;  the 
Wellington  Ministry  surrendered  the  sub- 
stance of  its  power  and  retained  only  the 
shadow.  This  it  did  while  still  in  secure 
possession  of  a  parliamentary  majority. 
What  could'  make  it  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  a  popular  feeling,  a  feeling,  more- 
over, which  was  strictly  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  empire  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  public  opinion  against  which  theystruc- 
gled  was  organized.  Being  organized,  it 
had  a  respectable  and  reasonable  character, 
which  had  been  wanting  to  the  popular 
movements  of  the  last  century.  \Yithout 
being  less  vehement  and  impassioned,  it 
was  rational  in  argument  and  prudent  in 
behaviour. 

It  was  no  mob,  but  a  disciplined  popular 
army,  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  not  likely 
to  abandon  its  purpose.  And  how  was 
it  organized?  This  was  a  case  in  which 
the  Press  could  not  do  much,  for  contro- 
versy on  the  Catholic  claims  was  pretty 
well  exhausted.  A  league  was  wanted. 
The  Catholic  Association  came  into  exist- 
ence; 0*Connell  was  its  prime  minister; 
its  parliaments  were  held  all  over  Ireland. 
Opposed  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
stood  now  the  extemporized  constitution 
of  Irish  public  opinion.  The  new  power, 
which  had  been  growing  up  ever  since 
1770,   stood    confronting   the  old  powers 
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of  Government.  A  duel  between  them 
began.  Those  old  powers  had  every,  in- 
ducement to  6ght  well;  they  had  a  great 
party  at  their  back,  and,  if  there  was 
danger  of  war,  a  great  general  at  their 
head;  the  principles  of  their  party  were 
At  stake,  nay,  the  dignity  of  Govern- 
ment  itself,  which,  it  might  be  considered, 
was  lost  if  Parliament  so  openly  acknowl- 
edged a  master. 

In  these  circumstances,   the    surrender 
of  government,  made  not  in  panic  or  haste, 
but  with  deliberation  and  under  a  sense  of 
da^,  becomes  one  of  the  roost  pregnant 
and  memorable  acts  of  modern  times.     It 
was  an  act  of  abdication,  and  an  irrevocable 
one.     It  waa  the  reluctant  but  still  decided 
reooffnition  of  a  power  in  the  State  superior 
to  all  the  powers  recognized  by  law.     This 
power  of  public  opinion  had  been  treated, 
bjr  the   immemorial  custom  of   statesmen 
and  philosophers,  as  a  thing  to  be  controlled 
and  chastised.     Nor  did  tne  ministry  that 
DOW  crowned  it  for  a  moment  think  that  it 
deaenred  to  reign  in  risht  of  any  compe- 
tence or  wisdom  that  it  possessed.     But 
tfaejr  found  it  necessary  to  treat  it  as  sov- 
erei^,  however  capricious,  and  as  not  to 
be  disobeyed  even  when  least  to  be  re- 
spected.   The  results  of  the  great  surren- 
der I  do  not  undertake  here  to  reckon  up 
or  measure.     I  am  concerned  only  with  one 
letolt  of  it,  which  was  inevitable.     It  was 
inevitable  that  public  opinion,  thus  installed 
•f  sovereign,  and  possessed  of  such  a  pow- 
erful organization,   should   for  a  time  at 
leut  have  everything  its  own  way.     It  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  a  time  was  opening  of 
government  by  public  opinion,  a  time  when 
Farii&ment  would  in  a  measure  fall  into  the 
background,  and  the  outside  organization 
— Cbit  is,  the  Press  in  quiet  seasons,  and 
■t  every  crisis  the  machinery  of  leagues  and 
pobhe  meetings  —  would   have  an   excep- 
tioQil  aud  almost  tyrannous  power. 

I  need  not  stop  to  demonstrate  at  any 

length  that  all  this  has  taken  place.     We 

know  well  that   in   the  present    age    the 

■evipaper  has  had   a  far  greater  power 

1^0  it  ever  had  before.     Journalism   at- 

tiacted    far  more   ability   than   in   former 

times.      The  higher    style    of  journalism 

keame  now  easy  to  a  multitude  of  pens. 

Ai  the  smoothness  of  versification,  that  was 

the  secret  of  Pope,  has  passed  long 

within  the  reach  of  every  schoolboy, 

m  every  clever  journalist  has  now  mastered 

the  terseness  and  point  that  made  the  celeb- 

nr  of  Junius.     Historians   will   have   to 

leeogniae    the   ascendancy   of  the    Times 

ievspaper,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 

pcfiod,    as    one    of   the    most    important 


phenomena  of  the  age.    They  will    also 
have  to  note  that  in  the  later  part  of  the 
period  journalism  made  a  further  progress, 
and  added  to  the  trenchant  vigour  and  pol- 
ish of  its  higher  style  a  richness  of  knowl- 
edge and  thought  that  would  have  seemed 
recklessly  wasted  had  it  been  spent  upon 
forming  the  uninfluential  public  opinion  of 
earlier  times.     Still  less  necessary  can  it  be 
to  detain  you  by  describing  the  vigour  and 
authority  with  which  leagues  have  acted  at 
every    critical    moment    since    their    first 
victory    in    Catholic    Emancipation.     The 
Anti-Corn    Law    league    had    the     same 
success  as  the  Catholic  Association,  and  it 
exhibited  all  the  same  features.    Its  achieve- 
ment was  in  one  respect  greater.     O'Connell 
had  appealed  almost  entirely  to  the  feelings. 
It  was  no  new  thing  for  a  great  orator  to 
rouse  and   stir  the   hearts   of  multitudes, 
though  the  prodigious  extent  of  O'Conneirs 
influence  was  a  new  thing.     But  it  could 
hardly  have  been  guessed  beforehand  that 
the  machinery  of  popular  agitation   could 
have  been  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing political  economy,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  have  been   brought  to  confess 
itself  not  intimidated,  not  merely  induced 
to  change  its  course,  but  actually  convinced 
and  converted  by  the  arguments  addressed 
to  excited  mobs.     Since  the  success  of  that 
movement,  agitation  has  been  less  energetic 
only  because  its  power  is  less  resisted.     Par- 
liament has  become  so  obsecjuious  that  agi- 
tation need  no  longer  be  violent.     Public 
opinion  is  now  so  confident  of  its  power  that 
it  contents  itself  with  silently  pointing  a 
finger,    or   with    dropping   a  few   tranquil 
words,  where  before  it  declaimed  and  de- 
nounced with  vehement  excitement. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
cause  of  the  great  changes  that  characterize 
the  present  age.  We  see  a  power  growing 
up  that  was  unknown  to  the  last  century, 
and  we  can  distinctly  see  this  power  at  its 
work.  The  great  monopolies  that  have  fallen 
in  the  last  forty  years  have  fallen  by  the  vis- 
ible stroke  of  organized  public  opinion.  It 
remains  to  show  why  this  particular  power 
should  occupy  itself  with  this  particular  kind 
of  work.  No  one,  perhaps,  could  have 
foreseen  that  the  result  of  elevating  public 
opinion  to  supreme  power  would  have  been 
precisely  this.  We  should  not  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  new  regime  would  leave  many 
evils  untouched,  would  be  singularly  inert 
and  negligent  in  many  departments  of  re- 
form, but  would  work  with  persistent  relish 
and  enjoyment  in  the  abolition  of  monopo- 
lies. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  explana« 
tion  of  this  in  my  next  lecture.    I  will  close 
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the  present  hy  considering  the  great  change 
in  the  character  of  political  parties  that  has 
been  produced  by  the  introductioa  of  the 
regime  of  public  opinion. 

Deliberation  of  whatever  kind,  and  con- 
ducted under  whatever  conditions,  has  for 
its  first  result  the  formation  of  parties. 
When  a  multitude  of  individuals  for  the  first 
time  compare  their  opinions,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  though,  perhaps,  no  two  pre- 
cisely agree,  yet  the  types  of  opinion  are 
not  more  than  two  or  three.  Like  instinc- 
tively aggregates  itself  to  like,  and  in  doing 
80  becomes  more  like.  Minor  differences 
disappear,  and  general  agreement  becomes 
complete  agreement.  As  the  passing  of 
chaos  into  cosmos  is  described  by  the  words, 
**  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness," 
80  in  the  political  world  mere  confusion  and 
isolation  begin  to  pass  into  order  through  a 
great  sundering  or  division.  Now  that  or- 
ganization of  public  opinion,  which  I  have 
described,  was  equivalent  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  universal  Deliberative  Assembly. 
It  was  as  if  the  people  of  England,  who  be- 
fore had  lived  apart  from  one  another,  each 
man  with  his  own  political  views,  which  he 
compared  but  very  seldom  and  imperfectly 
with  those  of  his  neighbours,  had  been 
called  to  a  great  National  Parliament,  which 
was  always  sitting,  and  of  which  ho  became 
a  life  member.  Instantly  there  would  be  a 
great  sorting  and  comparing  of  opinions, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  a  great 
party  division  had  not  been  the  result.  But 
then  there  existed  already  a  great  party  di- 
vision. Long  before  public  opinion  had 
begun  to  organize  itself  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  the  nation  was  divided,  and  every 
man  called  himself  Whig  or  Tory.  Was  it, 
then,  to  be  expected  that  any  new  parties 
would  now  form  themselves?  Would  not 
rather  the  old  party  contest  still  continue, 
though  perhaps  with  increased  animation  ? 

Yes,  if  the  old  division  was  a  genuine  and 
real  one,  and  if  it  accurately  expressed  the 
two  leading  types  of  opinion  that  existed  in 
the  nation.  But  I  believe  that  it  was  no 
real  division  in  the  nation,  but  merely  a  faint 
reflection  in  the  nation  of  a  division  which 
belonged  properly  to  Parliament.  I  believe 
there  is  this  great  difference  between  the  old 
regime  and  the  new  one  —  that  in  the  latter 
parties  sprin^up  in  the  nation,  and  gradu- 

y  into  Parliament ;  whereas 
ey  formed  themselves  in 
and  had  a  kind  of  faint 
Vloors.  This,  indeed,  is 
only  natural,  if  we  consider  party  division 
as  arising  out  of  discussion  and  debate ;  for, 
in  the  old  time,  the  only  arena  of  political 
debate,  and  therefore  the  natural  place  for 


allv  make  their 
in  tlie  formfer 
Parliament  itseli 
rellection  out 


party  divisions  to  show  themselves  iii»  wat 
Parliament;  whereas  now  discussion,  as  I 
have  said  before,  is  much  more  abundant 
and  more  thorough  outside  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament than  inside.  At  any  rate,  what  we 
observe  is,  that  under  the  new  rigime  there 
springs  up  a  party  division  which  is  not 
identical  with  the  old  one,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  has  a  certain  analogy  with  it. 

Whigs  and  Tories  were  both  alike,  prop- 
erly speaking.  Conservative.  Both  alike 
stood  upon  the  Constitution;  both  alike 
sought  to  support  their  cause  by  precedents. 
The  Whigs  searched  in  our  historv  for  pre- 
cedents limiting  authority;  the  Ivories,  for 
precedents  of  a  contrary-  kind.  The  notion 
of  changing  or  improvmg  the  Constitution 
was  repugnant  to  both  parties  alike,  and  to 
resist  such  a  notion  as  soon  as  it  was 
broached  the  Whig  Burke  instantly  forgot 
his  quarrel  with  the  Tories. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  constitutional 
change  should  have  had  no  partisans,  no 
advocates  at  all ;  that  politicians,  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else,  should  have  been  unanimous 
in  wishing  to  maintain  the  Constitution. 
But  this  is  not  unnatural  if  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  rather  parliamentary  than  na- 
tional parties.  If  we  hold  that  public  opin- 
ion was  a  mere  languid  acquiescence  in  one 
or  other  parliamentary  doctrine,  and  then 
remember  how  Parliament  was  composed, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Con- 
servatism was  universal.  For,  by  religions 
exclusions  and  by  the  system  of  nomination- 
boroughs.  Parliament  was  confined  to  a  class 
which  must  necessarily  be  ConservatiTe. 
Whatever  discontent  tnere  might  be  in  the 
country  could  not  find  its  way  into  a  Parlia- 
ment returned  by  the  very  class  acainst 
which  discontent  was  most  likely  to  be  di- 
rected. 

Again,  Whiggism  was,  no  more  than  To- 
ryism, a  popular  scheme  of  politics.  I 
speak  of  Whiggism  proper,  not  of  Whijf- 
gism  as  it  became  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
Fox.  And  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  with 
some  writers  that  Whiggism  was  an  anti- 
popular  system  —  a  system  of  qligarchical 
narrowness.  Some  Whigs  were  oligarchi- 
cally  disposed,  as  Sunderland ;  and  some 
popularly,  as  Chatham.  The  rational  de- 
duction from  this  is  that  their  system  was 
one  in  which  the  relation  of  the  Government 
to  the  people  was  left  an  open  (juestion. 
And  this  is  the  truth.  Whiggism  is  a  doc- 
trine about  the  relation  of  the  nation  to  the 
Crown.  It  limits  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
because,  in  England,  the  Crown  had  found 
its  main  support  in  the  Church,  it  is  jealous 
of  the  Churcn.  But  abouf  the  people  it  has 
no  doctrine  at  all,  and  every  shade  of  opin- 
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ion,  from  the  olipjarchy  of  Sunderland  to  the 
democracy  of  Charles  Fox,  is  consistent 
with  it,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  the 
accidental  appendage  to  the  doctrine  began 
to  obscure  the  doctrine  itself. 

Such  was  our  old  party  arrangement. 
The  political  world  was  dominated  by  two 
parliamentary  factions,  both  essentially  aris- 
tocratical  and  essentially  conservative,  both 
entirely  alien  from  the  people,  but  the  one 
under  the  dominion  of  Church  traditions  of 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  Crown,  the 
other  poss^sed  with  classical  maxims  of 
liberty.  The  nation  outside  ranged  itself 
with  one  or  the  other  parliamentary  party, 
having  as  yet  no  political  consciousness, 
properly  speaking,  but  swayed  towards  To- 
ryism by  the  clergy,  and  towards  Whiggism 
by  the  great  towns  and  the  Dissenting  inter- 
est. Such  an  arrangement  of  things  could 
not  but  be  entirely  altered  when  a  political 
life  was  first  created  and  then  developed  and 
educated  in  this  hitherto  torpid  nation. 
When  it,  in  its  turn,  felt  the  impulse  to  di- 
vide into  parties,  they  were  not  Whigs  and 
Tories.  There  were  two  good  reasons  for 
this.  The  first  was  that  the  old  controversy 
of  Whig  and  Tory  was  over  and  settled. 
The  power  of  the  Crown,  which  was  the 
real  bone  of  contention,  bad  now  been  lim- 
ited as  the  Whigs  wished ;  and  public  opin- 
ion, when  its  reign  began,  was  occupied 
with  quite  different  questions.  The  other 
reason  was,  that  the  nation,  when  it  took  up 
politics,  had  not  the  same  inducement  that 
a  privileged  class  sitting  in  an  ancient  hall 
and  debating  according  to  the  precedents 
of  centuries  had  to  accept  the  Constitution 
as  unalterable  and  sacred.  The  question 
of  altering  the  Constitution,  which  under 
the  old  regime  had  been  carefully  sup- 
pressed, or,  if  sometimes  actually  debated, 
yet  always  debated  under  a  disguise,  was 
now  pushed  into  the  foreground  by  one  large 
party,  and  not  rejected  from  consideration 
by  a  still  larger  one.  The  general  result  is, 
first,  that  whereas  the  name  **  Conservative  " 
was  before  equally  applicable  to  both  sides, 
it  has  now  become  the  name  of  one  side ; 
and,  secondly,  the  old  quarrel  with  the 
Crown  being  at  an  end,  and  the  notion  of 
altering  the  Constitution  to  suit  some  ideal 
of  national  well-being  having  been  admitted 
into  politics,  there  has  sprung  into  existence 
a  great  party  of  Reform. 

Such  a  change  seems  simple  and  natural, 
and  I  believe  it  can  be  traced  in  history. 
But  it  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
fact  that  the  old  parties  were  not  content  to 
pass  out  of  date  without  a  struggle.  In 
particular  the  Whig  party,  which,  though 
not  a  popular  party,  bad  more  affinity  for 


the  popular  movement  than  the  Tories, 
could  not  watch  in  idleness  that  vast  pro- 
cess of  the  organization  of  public  opinion 
that  I  have  described.  To  meet  the  new 
regime  that  it  instinctively  foresees,  it 
modifies  itself.  There  appears  what  we 
may  call  a  Whiggism  of  transition,  the 
founder  of  which  is  Charles  Fox.  It  is 
Whiggism  inoculated  with  democracy  and 
inspired  by  the  French  Revolution.  It  so 
happened  that  this  new  Whiggism,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  its  career,  was  met  by 
that  violent  tide  of  reaction  which  put  off 
for  thirty  years  the  era  of  Reform.  In- 
volved in  this  misfortune,  it  made  matters 
worse  by  conceiving  an  admiration  for 
Napoleon  Banaparte,  and  making  common 
cause  with  that  incarnation  of  evil.  But  as 
soon  as  the  war-time  was  fairly  left  behind, 
the  transformed  Whigs  emerged  from 
their  unpopularity.  If  we  used  these  politi- 
cal epithets  with  any  exactness,  we  should 
not  call  them  Whigs  any  longer.  Some  of 
them  had  been  Whigs,  and  most  of  them 
were  the  sons  of  Whigs,  but  their  doctrine 
was  different  from  Whiggism.  It  was  a 
doctrine  no  longer  about  the  Crown,  but 
about  that  other  power  with  which  their 
forefathers  had  had  little  to  do,  viz.  the 
people.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
national  party  of  Liberals  or  Reformers 
that  was  forming,  adopted  by  one  of  the 
old  parliamentary  parties  in  the  moment 
of  disappearing.  Between  the  old  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  and  the  new  universal 
parliament  of  public  opinion,  that  had  ac- 
quired by  this  time  its  vast  organization, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  creating  new  parties 
and  beginning  a  new  conflict  of  opinion, 
the  transformed  Whigs  built  a  bridge. 
They  prevented  the  two  organizations  from 
becoming  permanently  hostile ;  they  intro- 
duced the  new  party  division  into  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  found  a  place  and  function  for 
Parliament  in  the  new  regime;  and  they 
fixed  the  deliberative  power  of  the  nation  in 
the  form  which  it  has  retained  throughout 
the  present  period.  They  became/a  sort 
of  Upper  House  in  the  new  Nat^al  Par- 
liament. A  voice  in  Parliamefl  we  all 
have  now,  if  we  consider  it ;  forMere  must 
be  few  of  us  who  cannot  comtfllnd  occa- 
sionally the  space  of  six  lines  in  the  cor- 
ner of  some  newspaper,  and  how  many  of 
us  have  a  right  to  greater  prominence  than 
that  in  the  national  debate  ?  We  have  all 
been  admitted  to  the  National  Parliament, 
but  there  is  an  inner  chamber  in  which  the 
old  House  of  Commons  still  sits,  revising, 
resuming,  arbitrating,  and  deciding  with 
responsibility.  It  is  like  nothing  so  much 
as  Milton's  Pandemonium.    There,  you  re- 
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member,  there  was  a  spacious  hall,  freety 
open  to  the  multitude.  It  was  so  im- 
mensely spacious  that  it  is  compared  to 

**  A  covered  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  armed,  and  at  the  Soldan's  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Paynim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat  or  career  with  lance." 

This  is  the  image  of  our  free  and  swarming 
Press.  It  is  **  brusht  with  the  hiss  of  rust- 
ling wings. ^'  It  is  so  crowded  that  the  in- 
comers have  to  be  miracuIoHsly  diminished. 
They  are  squeezed  into  small  print  and 
mercilessly  abridged  by  the  magic  wand  of 


an  editor,  and  thus  reduced  the^  are  "  at 
large,  though  without  number  still,  amidal 
the  hall  of  that  infernal  court."  But  this 
is  not  all.  There  is  also  an  inner  chamber 
of  deliberation,  where  there  is  more  dignity 
and  more  ceremony.  The  old  historic 
Parliament  still  meets,  and  still  preserves 
its  superiority :  — 

<•  Far  witfain 
And  in  their  own  dimenrions  like  themselTee, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  oonolaTe  sat, 
A  thousand  demigods  on  golden 
Frequent  and  fulL" 


The  German  people  in  general  and  Count  I 
Bismarck  in  particular  have  found  a  champion  ' 
in  Mr.  Max  Muller,  who  in  a  letter  to  the 
IHmes,  which  fills  two  columns,  contends  that 
the  Prussian  Premier  has  done  nothing  to  for- 
feit the  good  opinions  of  England.  It  does  not 
follow,  Mr.  Muller  says,  that  he  approved 
Count  Beuedetti*s  proposals  because  he  did  not 
instantly  repudiate  and  make  them  public.  A 
Foreign  Minister  is  not  like  a  private  individ- 
uaL  IIo  stands  in  the  position  of  counsel  for  his 
country,  and  is  bound  by  the  simplest  rules  of 
prudence  not  to  disclose  many  a  secret  of  which, 
as  a  private  person,  he  might  decHoe  to  become 
the  depositary.  **  Do  you  suppose,'*  Mr.  Max 
Muller  asks,  "  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  never 
to  listen  for  a  moment  to  suggestions  about  Tur- 
key and  Saxony,  about  Savoy  and  Nice,  and 
was  he  driven  from  office  by  an  indignant  peo- 
ple? "  Professor  Muller  maintains  further  that 
since  18G6  Count  Bismarck's  policy  has  been 
patriotic  and  peaceful,  sans  reproche,  though, 
no,  doubt,  also,  sans  peur,  Germany  had  to  be 
united ;  everybody  who  had  tried  to  unite  it  had 
failed;  Bismarck  succeeded.  Ills  procedure  was 
not  in  all  respects  strictly  regular,  but  *<  there 
are  in  the  history  of  all  countries  great  convul- 
sions which  one  cannot  criticize  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrong*  We  do  not 
criticize  thunderstorms  that  darken  heaven  and 
earth,  strike  down  palaces,  and  carry  off  the 
harvest  of  peaceful  villages."  Mr.  Max  Muller 
refVises  to  believe  that  England  and  Germany  can 
ever  be  at  enmity.  **  If  Germany  conquers,  a 
new  era  of  peace  will  dawn  on  Europe;  for  Ger- 
many, if  once  united,  would  tolerate  no  war  of 
conquest.  An  army  in  which  every  second  man 
is  the  father  of  a  family  is  the  best  guarantee 
ibr  the  peace  of  the  world.  There  need  be  no 
formal  alliance  between  England  and  Germany. 
The  two  nations  are  one  in  all  that  is  essential, 
in  morality,  in  religion,  in  love  of  freedom,  in 
respect  for  law.  They  are  both  hard  workers, 
hard  thinkers,  and,  where  it  must  be,  hard  hit- 
ters, too.  In  the  whole  history  of  modem  Eu- 
rope Germany  and  England  hate  never  been  at 


war;  I  feel  convinced  they  nerer  will  be,  they 
never  can  be."  PaU  MaU  Gazette. 


A  Taleinq  MAOHiire. —  On  Saturday  an  ex- 
hibition of  quite  a  novel  character  was  op«ied 
at  the  new  building  called  the  Palais  Boyaf,  Ar- 
gyle-street,  Oxfbrd-circus.  It  is  an  exhiMtioD 
of  a  talking  machine,  which  by  mechanical  ap- 
pliances is  made  to  give  forth  utterances  resem- 
bling those  of  a  human  being.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Professor  Faber,  of  Vienna,  and  has  beea 
constructed  and  patented  by  him,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  specimen  of  human  ingenuity* 
It  is  true,  the  question  may  arise,  where  is  the 
utility  of  it  7  seeing  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  possesses  a  talking  machine,  more  or 
lees  perfect,  of  his  or  her  own.  But  the  ma- 
chine has  its  utility  nevertheless,  for  it  illus- 
trates a  much  neglected  science  of  acoustics. 
Moreover,  it  is  highly  interesting  as  showing 
how  far  ingenuity  may  go.  The  machine  has  ik 
mouth,  with  tongue  and  lips,  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  a  meol^nical  apparatus  which  seta  firee 
a  portion  of  air  from  a  liurge  bellows,  and  so  con- 
trols it  as  to  produce  the  sound  required.  It 
pronounced,  with  great  clearness,  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  many  words,  and  a  few  sen- 
tenccs  perfectly;  not  merely  set  words,  but  any 
words  the  audience  chose  to  name.  It  also 
laughed,  and  uttered  other  cries  expressive  of 
human  passions,  to  the  astonishment,  appar^ 
ently,  of  all  who  heard  it         Pnblie  Opinion. 


At  a  recent  auction  sale  in  New  York,  the 
finest  known  copy  of  **  Elliott's  Indian  Bible  *' 
(Cambridge,  1668),  printed  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, was  sold  for  1050  dollars,  about  2101. 
There  is  one  copy  of  this  celebrated  Bible  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  in  the  Idand  of  Nantucket, 
and  a  third  on  Gardner^s  Island,  or  Long  Island 
Sosnd.  nature. 
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PABT  XI. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  the  very  first  time  that  Felix  had 
come  across  Anselique  since  her  marriage ; 
and  he  had  of  late  been  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  her  cousin  without  seeing 
herself,  that  he  was  never  prepared  to  meet 
her  now,  and  had  quite  forgotten  that  the 
frequency  of  his  visits  had  originated  in  his 
desire  to  see  her  and  not  Marie. 

The  situation  was  therefore  more  than 
sufficiently  embarrassing  for  a  man  who  like 
him  had  never  graduated  in  the  school  of 
society  that  teaches  its  scholars  never  to 
find  any  situation  in  the  world  embarrass- 
ing, from  the  extrication  of  an  army  from 
an  enemy^s  country,  up  to  the  extrication 
of  one^s  foot  from  a  lady^s  dress  in  a  ball- 
room. Certainly  there  was  no  reason  on 
earth,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  he 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  himself.  He 
had  been  the  victim,  she  the  betrayer; 
and  he  had  therefore  every  risht,  if  he  was 
so  minded,  to  claim  the  aignity  that  is  the 
privilege  of  the  injured  party  in  such  mat- 
ters. And  so,  bad  he  been  Ang^lique  and 
bad  she  been  Felix,  he  would  have  both 
felt  and  acted.  But  being  as  they  were  — 
he  the  man  and  she  the  woman  —  it  was  he 
who  somehow  felt  as  though  it  had  been 
he  and  not  she  who  bad  been  the  one  to 
blame.  A  woman  who  is  no  longer  a  child 
is  always  mistress  of  such  a  situation,  and 
if  she  has  only  a  very  little  tact  may  al- 
ways shine  in  it  to  advantage,  however 
much  she  may  in  reality  be  in  the  wrong ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  requires  to 
have  both  experience  and  genius  in  such 
matters  to  come  out  of  it  with  even  as  much 
as  decent  credit,  however  much  he  may 
be  in  the  right.  Perhaps  F^lix  was  also 
weighted  with  the  feeling  that,  when  all  was 
said  and  done,  he  had  sinned  against  the 
gospel  of  romance  by  not  having  been 
(iltogether  so  true  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
passion  as  he  had  once  vowed  to  be ;  for 
inconstancy  on  the  one  side  is  not,  in  the 
creed  of  such  as  he,  held  to  be  a  set-off 
against  inconstancy  on  the  other.  On 
sounder  grounds  there  was  plenty  of  excuse 
for  him,  no  doubt ;  but  then,  '*  Qui 
,9^  excuse ." 

Not  that  Ang^lique^s  large  eyes  supported 
any  such  self-accusation  by  the  faintest 
touch  of  upbraiding.  She  did  change 
colour  for  one  imperceptible  moment ;  for 
there  are  some  things  which  the  least 
worldly  and  practical-minded  of  women  is 
incapable  of  forgetting,  or  at  least  of  re- 
membering without  some  shadow  of  regret'. 
The  less  of  true  romance  that  there  is  in  I 


the  composition  of  any  one,  the  more  apt  is 
the  voice  of  false  sentiment  to  make  itself 
heard;  and  of  false  sentiment  Madame 
Lester  had  always  had  her  full  share  —  no 
less  now  that  her  reading  consisted  of  little 
that  was  more  sentimental  than  butchers* 
bills,  than  when  she  used  to  identify  her- 
self with  Byronic  heroines.  Moreover,  it 
did  not  by  any  means  seem  to  follow  in  her 
eyes  that  because  she  chanced  to  be  so  un- 
fortunate —  as  it  had  turned  out —  to  be  mar- 
ried, she  should  lose  her  sway  over  any  of 
her  adorers,  even  though,  as  in  the  case 
of  F^lix,  she  should  gain  from  tbera  nothing 
more  valuable  than  a  little  adoration.  And 
then  she  felt  kind  to  him  for  old  recollec- 
tions^ sake,  and  as  a  woman  cannot  help 
feeling  towards  one  who  has  once  loved  her 
and  whom  she  supposes  to  love  her  still. 
But  still  she  was  far  from  allowing  any 
trace  of  her  emotion  to  be  visible ;  and 
indeed  it  was  far  too  slight,  such  as  it  was, 
for  her  to  be  conscious  of  having  felt  any 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  she  at  onc» 
frankly  held  out  her  hand  with  the  air  of 
welcoming  an  old  friend,  and  said,  — 

*'  MaiSy  Monsieur  Cnfeville,  you  come  in 
time  to  convince  this  doubter.  Is  it  not 
true  that  Miss  Raymond  is  to  be  mar- 
ried P  " 

"What!  my  old  pupil?  I  had  not 
heard  it." 

Her  manner  had  put  him  at  his  ease,  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned ;  and  so  it  could 
not  be  that  his  pre-occupied  air  had  been 
caused  by  embarrassment  alone.  Ang^- 
lique  noticed  his  worn  appearance;  and, 
taking  it  as  a  compliment  to  herself,  felt 
more  kindly  towards  him  still. 

**  And  you  do  not  ask  to  whom?  But  I 
forgot  — you  would  not  know  him.  We 
provincials  forget  that  there  are  people  in 
the  world  to  whom  our  little  celebrities  are 
unknown.  And  yet  you  might  know  him, 
though  —  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ton?" 

"  Of  Barton  ?  " 

•*  Yes;  and  so  is  he." 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  that  any 
friend  of  Barton  would  have  fallen  in  Miss 
Raymond^s  way." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Marriages  are  made 
in  heaven,  they  say.  Mark  Warden  is  the 
favoured  mortal.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

For  what  purpose  F61ix,  full  of  involun- 
tary suspicion  of  Marie  as  he  was,  bad  still 
once  more  come  to  see  her,  is  not  difficult 
to  guess,  as  long  as  moths  will  insist  upon 
dying  into  the  iiame  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing that  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  fate  of 
millions  of  ancestral  generation:^.  It  may, 
however,  be  assumed  that,  as  he  himself 
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supposed,  he  bad  come  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
last  of  bis  ilhisions  before  be  cast  the  dust 
of  Enj^land  from  bis  feet  forever. 

Now  Angelique  bad  been  able  to  take 
great  credit  to  berself  for  ber  passing  gleam 
of  sentiment.  She  was  proud  of  it,  and  of 
berself  for  having  been  capable  of  feeling 
it.  But  Felix,  except  fer  the  feeling  of 
embarrassment  when  be  first  perceived  ber, 
and  of  which  be  now  felt  almost  ashamed, 
bad  felt  not  even  a  passing  gleam.  No 
sooner  had  he  met  her  eyes,  no  sooner  had 
she  spoken,  than  it  was  plain  to  him  that 
the  Angeli(juc  whom  be  now  saw  before  him 
was  the  Ant^elique  of  his  grande passion  no 
more ;  if,  indeed,  the  Ang^lique  of  his 
grande  passion  bad  ever  really  existed  in 
the  iiesh.  In  that  moment  be  felt  that 
something  else  besides  bis  own  heart  bad 
changed  ;  or  rather,  that  his  heart  had  been 
false  to  her  because  it  bad  never  ceased  to 
be  true  to  the  ideal  he  had  sought  in  her 
and  had  found  —  where  P 

Where  indeed.^  It  was  clear  enough 
eren  to  him,  in  the  light  of  the  flood  of  joy 
that  rushed  into  his  heart  when  be  beard 
the  last  words  of  Ang^lique,  and  looked  up 
Buddenlv  at  Marie.  His  doubts  of  her  had 
then,  after  all,  been  as  absurd  as  ho  had 
been  trying  vainly  to  persuade  himself  that 
thev  were,  and  Barton  had  in  truth  been 
slanderin;;  ber  as  grossly  as  he  bad  been 
trying,  with  equal  ill-success,  to  force  him- 
self to  assume.  Had  any  sort  of  connection 
really  existed  between  her  and  Warden,  it 
was  not  thus  and  in  ber  presence  that  An- 
gelique  —  who  must  have  known  of  it  — 
would  have  spoken. 

**Ah!''  be  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh  of 
something  more  than  relief.  '*  Do  you 
know  Barton,  then?  How  long  has  he 
known  this?" 

**  Not  long.  It  is  only  just  settled,  it 
seems.     It  is  a  curious  match,  is  it  not  ?  ^^ 

'*  Anv  wav  the  bridegroom  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated.  And  how  is  Barton  ?  I  did 
not  know  you  knew  him." 

'*No  more  we  did,  till  yesterday.  Is  it 
true  that  be  writes  the  dramatic  criticism 
for  the  *  Trumpet  ^  ?  and  that  you  actually 
allowed  him  to  insert  that  odious  review  of 
poor  Miss  Marchmont?  For  shame!  Ah, 
you  cared  a  little  more  about  her  than 
that  once  upon  a  time, — did  you  not? 
What  a  couple  of  silly  children  we  were ; 
but  they  were  pleasant  days,  all  the  same 
—  those  delifrhtful  days  when  we  were  so 
miserable.  We  shall  never  have  such  pleas- 
ant ones  again  —  no,  not  when  you  have  all 
the  world  at  your  feet,  and  when  I  —  well, 
I  shall  have  dropped  out  of  your  life  then, 
fCcst  ce  pas,  Monsieur  ?    Marie,  my  angel. 


now  I  must  go  and  carry  the  news  of  tout 
generosity  to  poor  Hugh.  Au  reooir^  Jume^ 
mon  ange  —  d  vous,  Monsieur,  s^il  vou» 
plait  —  and  then  we  will  talk  about  the 
old  times  once  more,  —  and  you  will  not 
laugh  at  me  if  I  cannot  quite  laugh  at  them, 
will  you  ?  " 

And  so,  with  a  parting  embrace  to  her 
angel  and  another  presentation  of  her  band 
to  the  lover  for  whose  death  she  had  so 
nearly  and  so  lately  been  answerable,  she 
once  more  carried  into  the  street  her  iaet 
purchase  from  Madame  Jupon. 

But  although  Felix  had  received  an  un- 
mistakable lesson  from  the  unspeakably 
joyful  relief  that  the  words  of  Ang^iique 
bad  given  him,  he  was  certainly  no  nearer 
reading  what  was  in  the  heart  of  Marie. 
All  that  he  could  think  of  now  was  that  she 
was  in  reality  all  that  he  had  supposed  her 
to  be;  that  she  had  once  more  been  re- 
stored to  her  pedestal  above  the  altar. 
How  could  he  ever  have  committed  the 
treason,  the  blasphemy,  of  having  even  for 
a  sino^le  moment  cast  her  down  ?  Surely,  it 
now  seemed  to  him,  he  could  never  really 
have  done  so  —  he  must  always,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  have  remained  loyal;  the  dis- 
turbance could  only  have  been  in  his  fancj 
—  in  his  mind. 

But  Marie ! 

Whether  she  still  loved  her  husband  or 
no,  there  is  but  one  word  to  describe  her 
state ;  and  that  word  is  desolation.  What- 
ever ber  feelings  towards  F^lix  might  be» 
they  did  not  subtract  from  the  force  of  the 
word. 

The  state  of  nervous  excitement,  or 
rather  exhaustion,  in  which  she  was,  and  in 
which  the  activity  of  the  memory  antl  of  the 
imagination  fully  made  up  for  the  loss  of 
calm  reason,  caused  her  to  comprehend  at 
once  and  to  the  letter  every  word  that  had 
passed  between  Mark  Warden  and  herself 
m  the  course  of  her  last  interview  with  him, 
and  that  had  then  been  so  unintelligible. 
So  plain  had  the  meaning  of  it  grown  now, 
that  the  amount  of  truth  that  might  lie  in 
the  report  which  she  had  just  heard  was  al- 
together immaterial.  Whatever  might  be 
the  explanation  of  that  report,  the  fact  re- 
mained and  stared  her  in  the  face  —  not, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  he  was  actually  about 
to  leave  her  for  another  —  that  must  be  as 
she  willed,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  he  wished  to  do  so,  and 
that  he  had  actually  proposed  it  to  her 
almost  in  so  many  words.  At  present, 
though  she  realized  this,  she  was  incapable 
of  realizing  how  it  affected  her.  It  is 
weaker  women  than  she  whose  feelings  in 
such  matters  are  sufficiently  simple  to  find 
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at  once  a  way  Into  action,  whether  by  the 
road  of  anger  or  by  that  of  tears.  Besides, 
the  mind  of  Mario  was  always  a  little  slow 
to  bnng  itself  into  action  whenever  il  was 
necessary  to  blame  others,  or  even  to  think 
tbem  in  the  wrong,  while  her  eyes  were  not 
*wpt  to  weep  for  her  own  sorrows.  So,  for 
toe  present,  she  was  simply  turned  to  stone ; 
and  the  last  words  of  Ang^lique  had  fallen 
npoD  deaf  ears. 

Filix. —  **  So  my  first  pupil  is  to  be  mar- 
ried! How  old  it  makes  one  feel!  And 
the  bridegroom  —  is  he  the  Mr.  Warden 
whom  I  once  met  here,  and  to  whom  you 
introdaced  me?^^ 

Marie  (starting  from  her  stupor,  and 
md denly) .  —  *'  1  beg  your  pardon " 

Filix,  —  '•  Are  you   not  well,  dear  Ma- 


Marie  (dreamily).  —  **0h,  I  am  quite 
well  —  only  a  little  tired,  I  suppose.  I  am 
not  ased  to  late  hours  yet,  you  see.^^ 

Filix.  —  **  And  your  head  aches,  does  it 

BOt?'' 

Marie.  —  "A  little  —  but  it  is  nothing." 
Felix.  —  '*  And  I  am  boring  you  to  death, 

I  luppose.^ 

Marie.  —  *•  Oh  no ;  why  should  you  be  ?  " 
Filix.  —  '*  I  am  sure  I  must  be,  though. 

And  I  really  came  for  no  purpose  in  the 

world  —  so " 

Marie.  —  •*  Oh,  you  need  not  hurry  to 

r:  and  yet  —  yes,  I  really  am  quite  well ; 
am  only  very  stupid,  as  usual.  There,^^ 
—  drawing  herself  up  with  an  effort,  but 
with  a  smile  —  *  *  *  /o  5on  Quglielmo  Tell ! '  — 
Wbat  was  it  you  asked  me  just  now  and 
that  I  was  rude  enough  not  to  answer?  " 

Filiz.  —  **  Oh,  only  about  my  old  pupil's 
/irfur." 

Uarie  (bravely) .  —  **  Mr.  Warden.  You 
■Kt  him  once  here.  They  will  make  an  ad- 
mirable match,  though  Ang^lique  does  not 
Mem  to  think  so.  She  has  a  great  fortune, 
and  is  good  enough  for  any  body,  and  so 
amiable! — and  he  has  great  talent  and 
fttfX  ambition,  and  will  make  her  the  wife 
of  a  p^at  man,  as  she  deserves." 

Filix  (coldly).  —  "  Indeed !  " 

Marie.  —  •*xes.  He  only  wanted  the 
■euis,  and  now  he  will  have  them." 

Filix.  —  You  seem  to  have  great  faith  in 
■m. 

Marie.  —  "I  go  by  what  I  hear  —  noth- 
■S  more." 

Filix.  —  **  But  you  know  him  P  " 

Marie.  —  **  What  can  girls  like  me  know 
aboQt  the  lives  and  careers  of  men?  We 
me  them  as  they  condescend  to  show  them- 
•rfves  to  us  —  the  outside ;  but  as  they  are 
lo  each  other  and  to  themselves  —  never." 

-Pettr.— "Never?" 


Marie. —  "Or  when  we  do  see  them  as 
they  are,  it  is  only  to  find  out  that  we  stand 
in  their  way." 

Filix  (unable  to  help  observing  the 
scarcely  perceptible  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
her  tone,  and  the  involuntary  comparison 
that  she  bad  suggested  between  herself  and 
Miss  Raymond).  —  **  And  you  think,  then, 
that  Mis»  Raymond  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  friend  of  yours?" 

Marie  (alarmed  for  her  husband's  secret, 
and  exaggeratedly  alarmed  about  what  her 
words,  which  she  had  forgotten,  might  have 
led  F^lix  to  susj>ect).  —  **I  hope  not.  I 
wish  him  well,  like  all  my  friends.  But 
have  you  no  news  of  yoitrself?" 

Filix. — "I?  Not  a  word.  I  never 
have.  I  manage  to  kocp  body  and  soul  to- 
gether—  or  at  least  the  body  without  the 
soul  —  which  can  scarcely  be  called  news. 
That  is  about  all  —  and  the  process  is  not 
very  interesting  to  lookers-on." 

Marie. —  "But  it  is  interesting  to  me, 
mon  ami.  I  can  read  the  stars,  and  like  to 
watch  how  my  prophecies  come  true." 

Filix. —  "I  am  afraid  that  is  not  a  very 
profitable  knowledge.  I  thought  I  could 
once;  but  it  was  only  to  find  them  as 
ambiguous  as  earthly  oracles,  and  even 
more  treacherous." 

Marie. — "  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
somcthincr.     Will  you  ?  " 

Filix. —  "  If  it  is  do  anything  for  yon. 
I  owe  you  so  much  and  have  never,  done 
anything  for  you  yet.." 

Marie. —  "Yes,  it  is  for  me,  if  that  is 
any  satisfaction  to  you.  But  it  is  not  be- 
cause  it  is  for  me  that  you  must  do  it." 

Filix. ^  "  Why  not  ?  I  am  sick  of  try- 
ing  to  do  things  for  myself — and  you,  I 
think  —  I  hope  —  are  the  only  person  likely 
to  care  about  what  I  do." 

Marie. —  "Will  you  promise?  I  am 
speaking  seriously." 

Filix. —  "  Of  course  I  promise." 

Marie. —  "  F^lix,  my  friend,  I  cannot  help 
seeing  that  for  some  reason  or  other  you 
are  bent  upon  making  a  wreck  of  your 
whole  life.  Yes  —  it  is  perfectly  true. 
You  have  plenty  of  talent ;  and  I  have  not 
known  you  all  this  long  time  so  well  not  to 
know  that  you  might  easily  in  due  time  take 
the  position  that,  as  you  have  often  told  me, 
you  were  once  ambitious  of  taking.  Be- 
sides, is  it  not  due  to  Prosper,  to  your  old 
benefactors,  to  Moretti  himself,  to  justify 
them  in  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  you, 
and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  you  ? 
—  I  may  speak  plainly  to  you,  I  hope  ?  " 

i'^«f/u;. —  "  Always." 

Marie. —  "  Do  you  remember  telling  me 
of  your  childhood,  and  of  your  first  insight 
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into  the  existence  of  an  art-world  outside 
and  above  the  mere  world  of  nature  into 
which  you  had  been  born  ?  Ah,  you  were 
fortunate,  more  fortunate  than  you  can  tell, 
in  waking  to  it  so  early !  Art  was  thus 
able  to  become  to  you  a  second  nature ;  it 
did  not  come  to  you,  as  it  came  to  me,  too 
late  for  me  to  find  in  it  another  and  nobler 
world.  Do  not  throw  away  this  good  for- 
tune of  yours,  which  comes  to  so  few! 
Would  you  throw  away  your  art,  your 
power  of  doing  something  for  it  and  for  the 
world,  your  duty,  your  true  soul,  the  life 
that  nature  and  art  and  God  have  given 
you,  for  the  sake  of  the  shadow  of  a 
memory  ?  No,  my  friend  —  leave  such 
weakness  to  women;  but  let  me  believe 
that  there  is  at  all  events  one  true  man  in 
the  world." 

i'c/ix.—  '*  Marie!" 

Marie. —  **  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean 
—  I  do  not  mean  true  to  a  woman.  That 
is  something  —  but  I  do  not  mean  that  now. 
And  truth  to  a  woman  is  worth  nothing 
when  it  prevents  a  man  from  being  true  to 
himself;  and  you  are  not  being  true  to 
yourself,  if  you  can  forgive  me  for  saying 
80.  Romance  is  an  ornament  of  life  —  the 
gilding  to  hide  its  hardness,  its  coldness. 
Its  grossness,  its  littleness,  if  you  will ;  but 
it  is  not  true  gold,  and  one  must  take  life 
as  it  is,  after  all,  and  not  as  we  would  have 
it  seem.  We  are  not  in  the  world  to  make 
love  and  make  each  other  —  well,  misera- 
ble ;  for  that  must  be  the  end  of  all  false- 
hood." 

Felix. —  **But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
love  that  is  not  falsehood  and  not  misery. 
I  understand  what  you  mean ;  but  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  lately.  Marie,  you 
are  only  too  right  in  one  thing.  I  have  in- 
deed been  weak,  blind,  ungrateful,  false  to 
myself  and  to  all  that  is  good  and  true  even 
more  than  you  think ;  but  I  will  be  so  no 
longer.  I  promise  you  with  all  my  heart 
that,  with  your  help,  with  your  sympathy, 
I  will  go  forward  in  the  right  path  so  far  as 
I  may.  I  may  never  be  a  great  artist*— 
Prosp(>r  is  right :  the  great  artist  must  be 
Bomcthing  more  than  man,  and  must  use 
emotions,  not  suffer  or  enjoy  them.  But  to 
be  a  man  is  better  than  to  be  an  artist  — 
and  that,  if  you  will  help  me,  I  will  be." 

Marie. —  **  Man  and  artist  too.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  lose  your  sympathy  with  the 
world  and  exchange  your  heart  for  a  musi- 
cal machine  —  God  forbid  ?  But  art  is  work ; 
and  it  is  work  worth  a  man's  doing,  without 
respect  to  what  he  may  enjoy  or  suffer  by 
it." 

FHix.—  **  But 
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Marie, —  '*  Ah,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be 


a  man  and  not  a  woman !  No  wonder  we 
women  despise  a  weak  man  —  for  no  man 
need  ever  be  weak.  We  arc  wrong  per- 
haps in  thinking  so,  for  the  battle  of  the 
world  is  no  doubt  harder  than  we  think  for, 
who  know  it  not  in  all  its  strength.  Bnt 
we  are  right  in  thinking  that  combat  shoold 
give  strength,  not  destroy  it." 

Filix. —  "Marie — can  it  be  that  top 
too  have  suffered  that  you  speak  thus  P  ^ 

Mane.^^'lV 

Filix. —  •*  Forgive  me " 

Marie. —  **  My  friend  —  who  has  not  snf- 
feredP  who  does  not  suffer?  Yes  —  I  do 
suffer  when  I  see  you  still  a  slave  to  a  wo- 
man. Shall  I  tell  you  something  ?  Well, 
then,  learn  from  a  woman  that  no  woman  is 
worth  the  loss  of  a  man^s  whole  life— no, 
nor  even  a  part  of  it.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  man  nas  a  career  into  which  no  wo- 
man may  enter?  Is  she  not  a  bindranoe 
and  a  stumbling-block  to  him  in  his  true 
life?  Is  he  capable  of  entering  into  the 
little  trivial  matters  that  make  up  hers  ?  If 
not  the  kindest  thing  she  can  do  for  him  to 
leave  him  free  ?  Oh,  my  friend,  be  warned : 
recognize  your  career,  for  you  have  one; 
do  not  be  a  slave  to  a  fancy,  for  it  is  nothp 
ing  more.  I  know  you  can  be  strong*  if 
you  only  will.  Do  you  know  what  I  would 
do  were  I  a  man  ?  I  would  pray  God  every 
dav  to  save  me  from  women^s  love— not 
only  for  my  own  sake,  but  —  for  theirs." 

Filix. —  *•  No,  Marie  —  I  am  no  slave  to 
a  woman.  Those  chains  are  broken  for 
ever  —  if  indeed  they  were  ever  whole. 
And  you  are  wrong  —  wrong  a  thousand 
times.  There  are  women  in  the  world  who 
are  worth  the  loss  of  any  man^s  life ;  for 
they  supply  him  with  a  nobler  and  a  better. 
There  are  women  who  are  not  only  no 
hindrance  but  an  aid  and  a  motive  to  the 
noblest  career.  Yes,  and  there  are  men 
who  can  appreciate  the  perfection  of  sym- 
pathy. Where  —  how  —  can  you  have 
learned  so  bitter  a  creed  as  yours  ?  ^ 

Jlforie.— "Ah,  if  I   could 'but   think 
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Filix. —  **You  do  not  know  what  love 
means,  you  who  have  never  loved.** 

Marie. —  **  And  you  ?  " 

Filix.-^  *'  I  have  found  out  what  it  means. 
I  am  wiser  than  you." 

ilfaritf.— "  Then " 

Filix  (warmly).—  "  Do  not  be  afraid  — 
such  love  as  mine  is  of  that  kind  which  you 
deny.  •  If  I  could  but  think  so,*  you  say 
—  you,  the  truest-hearted  of  all  women! 
What  is  sympathy  but  that  very  kind  of 
love  in  which  you  do  not  believe  r  " 

Marie. —  **  1  do  not  think  so.  And  now 
give  me  your  promise.     I  am  right— I 
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know  more  than  yoa  do,  aHcr  all.  But  I 
do  believe  in  sympathy ;  and  if  any  feeling 

00  your  part  that  there  is  one  who  sym- 
pathizes with  you  so  far  as  a  woman  may 
cmn  help  you  to  keep  that  promise,  that 
feeling  may  be  yours.'* 

FHix. —  **  Oh,  Marie  —  if  this  is  so,  then 

1  can  keep  it  indeed !  For  your  sake  I  will 
ttriTe  to  be  all  things.  Will  you  indeed 
help  me  ?  " 

The   conversation   up  to  this  point  had 
been  almost  studiously  calm  in  its  tone,  as 
of  two  persons  who  had  suffered  and  ex- 
perienced,   and   were    now    discussing    in 
abstract  fashion    the  ways    of   the   world 
rather   than   their   own    needs.      But  the 
bftrrier  bad  been  growing  less   substantial 
every  moment,  until,  to  F^lix  at  least,  it 
had  passed  away  altogether,  and  left,  as  he 
thouebt,  the  soul  of  Marie  as  unveiled  be- 
fore bis  eyes  as  he  felt  that  his  must  needs 
be  before  hers,     lie  approached  her  more 
doeely,    and    went     on     with    increasing 
eaergy.— . 

'*  1  am  not  inconstant ;  it  is  now  that  I 
proTe  my  constancy  to  what  1  have  loved 
ilways  —  to  the  truth  and  to  the  divine 
idul  for  whose  sake  I  have  been  chasing 
iluidows  till  now.  It  is  the  shadows  that 
bave  passed  away  and  left  the  true  light, 
which  there  is  no  mistaking.  Marie,  you 
blaspheme  yourself  when  you  say  what  you 
taid  jus(  now.  If  I  have  lost  my  life,  do 
jroQ  restore  it ;  and  1  swear  to  you,  even 
lor  jrour  own  sake,  that  you  shall  not  re- 
ttopeitto  me  in  vain.  You  are  already 
peat,  I  know,  and  1  am  less  than  nothing ; 
wot  you  are  free,  thank  God !  and  if  you 
will  give  me  hope,  you  shall  see  how  wor- 
tliy  of  you  1  shall,  I  must,  become.  Dear- 
est Marie !  I  will  live  for  you,  who  repre- 
Mot  to  me  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful ; 
aad  life  for  you  must  needs  be  such  as  you 
woold  have  me  live.  You  know  me  too 
wdl,  Marie,  for  you  not  to  understand  me. 
Have  we  not  been,  are  we  not  friends  ? 
Ajid  I  will  make  no  further  claim  till  I  have 
proved  that  I  am  able  to  be  what  you  would 
wte  me  be.  But  hope  you  must  give  me. 
Tlal  will  be  everything  —  and  if  it  fails, 
Me  can  but  die  at  last ;  and  meanwhile  — 
Uityou  will,  will  you  not?      It  is  for  your 

•lie  —  not  only  for  my  own " 

Marie  (thunderstruck). —  **  Mon  Dieu  !  " 
Like  the  first  trembling  gleam   of  light- 
Hog  that  announces  at  once  to  the  fevered 
cuth  the  reason  of  the  vague  and   heavy 
lertiessaess  that  has  been  weighing  upon  its 
life  during    the    sultry  hours  that  the  sun 
should  by  right  have  made  full  of  energy 
asd  gladness,  so,  all  at  once,  rushed  through 
Marie  the  sudden  consciousness  of  the  real  I 
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nature  of  the  fever  that  had  been  wearing 
her  so  long.     The  storm  that  had  been  more 
and  more  closely,  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour,  gathering  within  and   about  her  so 
many  weeks,  had  at  last  broken,  and  torn 
away  the  mist  that  had  hitherto  hidden  her 
even  from  her  own  eyes.     The  clouds,  preg- 
nant with  the, fulness  of  a  first  passion,  had 
been  long  ripe  for  bursting,  and  had  needed 
but  a  touch,  a  word,  to  set  free  the  storm 
with  which  they  were  charged.     And  now, 
without  warning,  that  word  had  come.     For 
one  instant  her  whole   soul  rushed  out  to 
meet  the  soul  which,  like  her  own,  had  been 
so  long  seeking  in  vain  for  its  fellow-spirit, 
and  deluding    itself,   in  the    eagerness  of 
search,  with    mocking    phantasms    of   the 
reality.      But   the  tumultuous    joy    of  the 
sudden  revelation  which  to  a  pure  soul  is 
nothing  less  than  a  new  birth,  was  as  evan- 
escent as  it    was  intense ;    and,    like    the 
lightning  which  it  had  resembled  in  its  sud- 
den brightness,  left  the  night  that  it  had 
momentarily  illuminated  darker  than  before. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  asleep ;  and  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  the  effect  of 
light  and  of  darkness  to  sleeping  eyes.    But 
now  she   had  at  last  awoke ;  and    it  is  to 
waking  eyes  that  the  darkness  of  the  night 
is  darkness  indeed. 

But  F61ix  felt  only  the  sympathy  of  joy, 
and  was  beyond  the  pale  of  the  reaction. 

**  Marie,"  ho  went  on  earnestly,  *•  I  can- 
not speak  now  in  the  common  words  of 
common  love.  It  is  my  heart  that  is  speak- 
ing to  you  —  my  real  heart,  that  has  never 
spoken  until  now.  What  is  the  need  of 
words  ?  You  can  understand  all  that  I 
would  say  —  if  you  will." 

**Oh(jrod!"  she  cried  out,  far  less  to 
him  than  into  the  night  that  had  once  more 
fallen  upon  her ;  **  and  must  I  ruin  this  man 
also  ?  And  yet  —  he  loves  me  —  he  loves 
me!" 

**  Yes,  he  does  love  you  !  Thanks,  dear- 
est Marie  —  you  have  read  my  heart  indeed. 

Yes  —  he  loves  you  with  a  perfect  love " 

Something  in  her  face  made  him  pause. 
How  long  he  waited  in  eager  silence,  per- 
ceiving but  not  comprehending  the  blank 
despair  that  held  her  incapable  of  struggling 
against  destiny  by  a  word  or  gesture,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say.  To  him  his 
single,  uncomplicated  impulse  made  the 
time  seem  like  a  single  moment ;  to  her, 
with  her  crowd  of  recollections,  of  regrets, 
and  of  present  emotions,  it  seemed  like  an 
hour.  A  drowning  man,  it  is  said,  finds 
time  in  the  instant  of  despair  which  precedes 
unconsciousness  to  live  his  whole  life  over 
again,  year  by  year,  day  by  day,  detail  by 
detail ;  and  so  it  was  now  with  her.    But 
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at  last,  with  a  visible  effort,  she  found 
strength  to  speak. 

**  Go,"  she  said,  **  I  cannot  answer  you. 
Go  at  once  —  for  ever."  And  then,  after 
another  long  pause,  and  suddenly  holding 
out  her  hand,  **  Adieu,  dearest  friend  !  " 

lie  took  her  hand  with  both  his  own,  and 
held  it  there.     *'  You  cannot  answer  me  ?  " 

She  tried  to  recover  it,  but  he  would  not 
let  it  go.  *^  Adieu  f''  she  repeated;  but 
this,  he  felt,  was  not  the  answer  of  her 
heart. 

**  No,  Marie,"  he  said ;  **  you  must  either 
give  me  hope,  or  you  must  tell  me  that  I 
have  been  trusting  to  nothing  more  than 
another  dream." 

**  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  except  —  go  !  " 

**  You  cannot  love  meP  You  cannot 
save  me  P  " 

**No  —  I  cannot 
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'*  Marie,"  he  interrupted  her  passionate- 
ly, **  this  is  not  how  you  would  answer  me 
if  you  cared  nothing  about  me.  I  have 
been  blind  enough  in  some  things,  God 
knows;  but  love  such  as  mine  is  for  you 
makes  one  see.  If  you  cannot  read  my 
heart  I  can  read  yours ;  and  in  yours  I  read 
anything  but  your  words.  Why  cannot 
you  love  me  P  One  whose  whole  life,  and 
more  than  life,  is  at  stake  has  a  right  to 
know." 

She  forced  herself  to  speak  with  a  spirit 
that  she  was  far  from  feeling  —  that,  in- 
deed, was  far  from  natural  to  her.  He  was 
right  when  he  told  her  that  had  she  cared 
nothing  about  him  it  was  not  so  that  she 
would  have  answered  him.  **  There  are 
some  things  that  cannot  be  told.  I  cannot 
be  more  to  you  than  I  am  —  if  I  cannot, 
what  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

If  I  love  thee,  what  is  that  to  thee  7 
Yes ;  but  that  is  the  self-contained  love  of 
angels  —  not  of  a  human  soul  that  hungers 
after  the  love  that  it  bestows. 

**  What  is  that  to  meP  Do  you  refuse 
me  my  life  when  I  implore  it  of  you,  and 
refuse  to  tell  me  why  P  is  that  nothing  ?  Do 
you  show  me  the  light  and  refuse  to  let  me 
enter  in  P  Do  you  make  me  promise  and 
refuse  to  allow  me  to  perform  P  " 

**  If  you  knew 
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Ah ! "  he  went  on,  with  a  sudden  bit- 
terness, **  I  will  believe  you.  I  will  believe 
that  you  cannot  love  me  —  so  be  it,  if  it 
must  be  so.     But " 

'•  I  implore  you,  ask  me  no  more." 

••  On  one  condition.  Swear  to  me  that 
our  friendship  has  been  a  mere  pastime  — 
that  sympathy  is  but  a  word  — that  you  are 
careless  whether  I  live  or  die " 

"Felix!" 

**Yed — whether   I  live  or  die.    It   is 


nothing  less.  Have  you  not  yourself  taught 
me  what  life  means  P  Swear  at  least  that 
you  do  not  love  me " 

•*  And  you  will  believe  me  P" 

••  You  will  swear  it  P"  Marie  —  you  dare 
not." 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  I  can  never,  never 
be  more  to  you  than  I  am  now  —  than  I 
have  been  always." 

*'  Then  I  am  absolved  from  my  promise. 
You  have  not  sworn  that  you  do  not  love 
me.     I  do  ask  you  more." 

All  her  false  courage,  {ill  her  pretence  of 
strength,  were  swept  away  at  last  in  a  pas- 
sion of  sincerity.  The  lightning  was  fd« 
lowed  by  the  storm. 

•*  Ah,  Felix,  have  mercy !  You  know  not 
what  you  are.  doing." 

*'  Marie,  you  cannot  deceive  me !  Yon 
do  love  me,  say  what  you  will !  Do  I  not 
read  your  heart  as  plainly,  ten  times  as 
plainly,  as  you  read  mine  P  And  if  you 
love  me,  why  are  you  ashamed,  as  though 
love  were  a  sin  ?  " 

**  O  God,  why  cannot  I  feign  — why  can- 
not I  be  strong  —  why  must  I  sin  P  F^iix 
—  if  you  love  me " 

**^I  love  you!" 

*  *  If  you  love  me  —  leave  me." 

'*  In  God's  name,  Marie,  what  mystery  is 
thisp  Why  should  you  wish  to  feienP 
Why  should  you  be  weak  P  What  sinTies 
in  loving  honestly  and  truly  P  Do  you  not 
trust  meP  Are  you  afraid  of  your  own 
heart  P " 

Afraid  of  her  own  heart !  It  was  true, 
and  she  knew  her  own  fear  and  her  own 
weakness  only  too  well.  It  was  so  weak 
t)iat  it  had  already  yielded ;  it  was  so  weak 
that  she,  with  all  her  strength,  great  as  it 
was,  felt  that  she  was  unfit,  unaided,  to 
guard  it  for  a  moment  more.  She  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him  and 
grasped  his  hand  in  a  passion  of  supplica- 
tion. 

**  There!"  she  exclaimed.  "Do  you 
believe  me  now  when  I  say  Go  P  " 

The  voice  and  face  of  F61ix  grew  stern. 
**Do  you  love  me,  Marie  P  That  is  the 
only  question  between  us.  I  have  a  right 
to  know.  And  if  you  love  me  I  will  not 
go." 

'*  You  do  not,  cannot  love  me  as  I 

Do  you  not  see  how  you  make  me  humiliate 
myself  P  Ah,  if  you  reatly  loved  me  you 
would  understand !  Do  you  think  it  is  out 
of  caprice  that  I  implore  you  to  save  me 

from  my  own  heart " 

He  stepped  back  suddenly,  and  regarded 
her  intently.     **  Marie,"  he  began. 

But  he  could  not  continue  in  such  a  tone. 
With  equal  suddenness  be  raised  her  from 
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where  she  knelt  and  pressed  her  passion- 
ately to  his  breast.  He  at  least  had  noth- 
ing to  conceal,  and  was  free  to  obey  what 
his  heart  bade  him.  "  Ah,  I  understand !  ^^ 
be  exclaimed,  joyfully.  **But  you  love 
me !  That  is  all  I  care  to  know.^^  The  two 
fools  bad  met  at  last. 

For  lone  she  rested  upon  the  place  that 
by  right,  though  not  by  law,  was  now  hers 
without  making  an  effort  to  move.  But, 
omnipotent  as  the  passion  of  a  strong 
nature  may  appear,  there  is  one  citadel  in 
erery  truly  pure  nature  that  it  is  powerless 
to  conquer.  The  effort,  though  it  came 
late,  came  at  last. 

She  broke  from  him  with  all  her  strength. 
"  Oh,  for  my  sake,  for  God^s  sake,  go ! 
May  lie  pardon  me  —  may  He  protect  you. 
Fdix,  you  must  leave  me  —  there,  you 
.know  my  heart  now !  " 

"Leave  you,  my  dearest?  Yes — but 
to  return ! " 

"No — never  to  return!  Thank  God 
fot  your  lo'/e,  F^lix — there  is  no  sin  in 
being  loved !  And  you  shall  never  be  the 
worse  for  mine.  For  I  do  love  you,  though 
not  in  the  way  y«u  would  have  me.  Do  all 
things  that  are  worthy  of  you  —  do  them 
form?  sake  if  you  will,  if  that  will  aid  you. 
Your  love  has  made  me  very  happy,  and 
one  day  we  will  be  friends  again.  Till 
tiicn  — adieu  !  I  will  pray  for  you  always. 
And  do  not  you  forget  to  pray  to  One  who 
can  aid  you  more  than  L^^ 

"  Marie  —  you  have  some  secret  that  you 
fear  to  tell  me.  Do  you  trust  me  so  little 
*  IS  to  think  I  would  not  trust  you  —  that  I 
would  seek  to  know  anything  that  it  would 
give  you  pain  to  tell  unless  that  I  might 
remoTe  the  pain  ?  Let  the  past  be  the  past 
to  you  as  well  as  to  roe.  What  is  the  past 
to  either  of  us  now  ?  " 

"And  suppose,"  she   began,  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"Suppose  nothing  —  but    that  we  love 
each  other." 
"  When  to  love  you  is  a  sin  j* " 
"  A  sin  ?    In  God^s  name  what  can  you 
nean?" 
"  I  must  not  tell." 
"  And  why  ?  " 

**  Felix !  It  is  true  that  I  have  a  secret 
^that  I  have  been  living  a  lie.  And  the 
secret  is  not  my  own." 

**  And  have  I  no  claim  ?  Marie,  I  am 
viiting  for  my  answer  —  for  my  sentence 
of  life  or  death.  I  must  know  what  is  the 
barrier  that  stands  between  you  and  me." 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  One  thing  only  — 
to  sacrifice  all  things,  at  any  cost,  for  him 
Ae  loved.  If  that  be  in  reality  sometimes 
I  nn,  there  is  surely  no  true  woman  to 


whom  it  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
wear  a  sinful  guise.  However  she  might 
suffer,  however  much  he  who  had  a  legal 
right  to  her  self-sacrifice  might  have  reason 
to  condemn  her,  F^lix  had  a  right  to  her 
consideration  founded  upon  a  higher  law 
than  that  made  by  men.  It  is  true  that  she 
hesitated  for  long,  and  that  when  she  did 
speak  it  was  from  no  mere  impulse. 

**  You  are  right,"  she  said  at  last,  sud- 
denly. '*  I  must  not  let  you  suffer."  And 
then,  more  slowly,  and  with  a  last  effort  of 
weakness,  she  added,  ••  Now,  F^lix  —  dear- 
est friend!  —  you  will  help  to  save  me  now, 
I  know.  Yes  —  I  love  you,  F61ix !  —  and 
I  am  a  wife." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

When  we  read  of  the  grosser  and  less 
subtle  forms  of  crime  and  sin  in  distant 
ages  and  in  distant  lands,  they  seem  to  us 
in  no  wise  extraordinary,  or  even  so  much 
out  of  the  probable  course  of  things  as  to 
need  bein^  accounted  for.  But  when,  as 
they  occasionally  will,  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  midst,  in  our  own  civilized 
country  and  time,  we  are  astonished  as  if  in 
sight  of  the  impossible.  We  go  on  for  the 
most  part  in  so  even  a  groove  that  we  talk 
and  think  as  though  hate  and  envy  and 
unscrupulous  selfishness  were  extinct;  or, 
at  least,  as  though  they  were  so  curbed  and 
restrained  by  our  modem  social  system  as 
to  be  rendered,  among  persons  of  position 
and  education,  incapable  of  taking  their 
old-fashioned  course  freely  and  blindly. 
When  we  are  bound  to  recognize  facts  — 
when  we  are  forced  by  them  to  see  that  the 
world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil  still  contrive 
to  hold  their  own  in  spite  of  the  feeble  cir- 
cle of  dykes  and  dams  with  which  we  strive 
to  keep  our  level  plains  safe  from  the  un- 
tamable sea  outside  "^  we  have  to  resort  to 
theories  of  lunacy ;  or  if  these,  as  is  oflen 
the  case,  will  not  bold,  to  confess,  if  we  are 
in  ^n  unusually  modest  mood,  that  our 
psychology  is  baffled. 

But  no :  even  as  those  who  cross  the  sea 
change  only  the  sky  above  them  and  not 
their  own  souls,  so  it  is  not  human  nature 
that  changes ;  it  is  only  places  and  times. 
All  that  man  has  done,  man  may  do,  in  a 
far  truer  sense  than  that  in  which  the  prov- 
erb is  usually  employed :  and  as  long  as  the 
passions  of  men  endure,  so  long  will  endure 
the  forms  taken  by  their  passions.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  Litany  that  malice  will  fol- 
low hard  upon  the  heels  of  hatred,  even  in 
the  hearts  of  sane  men. 

Warden  had  met  Alice  Raymond  only 
the  night  before,  and  had  made,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  good  way.    Whether  he  had  or  not, 
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is  another  matter.  lie  bad  never  mixed 
much  with  women,  and  was  not  one  of  the 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  ball-rooms ;  and 
80  his  vanity  was  easily  gratified  by  noth- 
ings. He  himself  never  did  or  said  any- 
thing without  a  motive ;  and  so  he  was  not 
one  to  understand  barren  likings  and  flirta- 
tions that  were  honestly  meant  to  be  under- 
stood as  pastime.  Besides,  he  was  not  so 
Genuinely  in  love  with  Miss  Raymond  for 
er  own  sake  as  to  possess  in  himself  and 
in  his  own  feelings  that  infallible  test 
whereby  a  man  knows  by  instinct  whether 
he  is  loved  or  no.  He  only  knew  that,  for 
bis  own  part,  it  was  not  a  mere  flirtation 
that  he  was  carrying  on  with  her.  She 
must,  he  was  assured,  see  what  his  feelings 
were  towards  her,  and  what  with  gratified 
vanity,  ambition,  self-interest,  and  desire  of 
possession,  it  was  not  in  his  heart  to  draw 
back.  lie  bad  set  bis  heart  upon  this  thing, 
even  as  be  bad  formerly  set  it  upon  his  fel- 
lowship ; .  and  it  bad  always  been  bis  way 
where  he  had  set  bis  heart  to  set  his  hand. 
Any  way,  the  fox  could  not  tear  himself 
away  from  the  sight  of  the  grapes,  for  aU- 
that  they  were  to  all  appearance  so  far  out 
of  his  reach ;  nor  did  he  even  console  him- 
self by  calling  them  sour.  But  were  they 
really  out  of  his  reach?  What  was  the 
good  of  having  brains  and  of  knowing  bow 
to  turn  them  to  good  account  if  he  was  to 
be  baulked  by  the  mere  passive  existence 
of  a  girl  like  Marie,  who  bad  now  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  her  stupidity  to  the  full, 
if  indeed  anythmg  bad  been  wanting  to 
prove  it  before  ?  If  be  had  but  lived  in 
the  good  old  times  of  the  water  of  St. 
Nicholas !  He  was  conscious  of  the  very 
thought,  and  did  not  shrink  from  it. 

Such  a  line  of  speculation  may  possibly  be 
unusual ;  but  it  did  not,  at  all  events  to  him, 
seem  to  be  so  very  horrible  or  so  very  un- 
natural when  it  first  took  the  shape  of  an 
actual  possibility.  On  the  contrary,  it  car- 
ried with  it  that  sort  of  pleasure  which  the 
first  suggestion  of  something  that  may  be 
done  as  well  as  dreamed  of  must  always 
carry  to  a  man  of  strong  will,  weak  imag- 
ination, and  few  scruples :  to  a  man,  that 
is  to  sav,  whose  nature  leads  him  to  take 
the  shortest  and  most  obvious  road  to  the 
attainment  of  anv  given  purpose,  and  whose 
eyes  can  see  clearly  but  one  thing  at  a 
time.  It  was  at  first  a  thought  for  Warden 
to  caress  and  to  play  with  as  he  sat  over  his 
breakfast  preparing  leisurely  for  the  calls 
of  the  new  day  that,  like  every  day,  came 
to  fix  indelibly  the  results  of  the  hours  of 
candle-light  and  of  darkness  that  bad  gone 
before.  What  was  there  in  itself  horrible 
in  the  thought  ?  It  was  that  of  Marie  lying,  as 


soonej^  or  later  she  must  come  to  lie,  iQent 
and  unconscious  beneath  the  ground,  out 
of  the  way  of  all  evil,  of  all  sorrow,  of  all 
trouble,  and  —  of  Mark  Warden.  He  re- 
called to  mind,  with  a  sort  of  approving  ap- 
preciation, that  hopeless  summing  up  of  ail 
human  things  that  be  bad  read  in  ibe 
**  (Edipus  Coloneus,'^  "  Surely  the  best 
thing  for  a  man  is  not  to  be  bom;  but, 
bein^  born,  the  next  best  thing  for  him  if 
to  die  as  soon  as  be  may.^  He  bad  |rot 
into  a  very  dangerous  region  of  speculation 
indeed,  in  which  consequences  seem  con- 
fused and  unreal  in  the  overwhelming 
shadow  thrown  upon  them  by  the  immed^ 
ate  desire  of  self-gratification.  He  saw  in 
Marie  an  evil  spirit  whom  be  bad  raised  in 
a  moment  of  folly,  and  who  must  be  got  rid 
of  somehow,  if  not  anyhow ;  and  the  purely 
moral  means,  now  tried  without  result, 
had,  in  his  practical  mind,  more  than  be- 
gun to  blend  with  the  physical,  as  is  the 
way  with  men  like  him. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
fine the  limit  between  desire  and  determina- 
tion —  the  point  at  which  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  And  yet  there  must  be  some 
moment  when  the  murderer  in  heart  be- 
comes so  conscious  of  bis  desire  that  he 
consciously  takes  means  to  bring  about  its 
fulfilment.  Were  it  not  that  one  knows  it 
to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  murder  —  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names  —  so  tak- 
ing possession  of  a  man's  soul  that  the  first 
actual  step  taken  in  accordance  with  such 
an  idea  —  however  unconsciously  taken  — 
should  fail  to  drive  away  the  thought  at 
once,  utterly  and  forever.  But  that  it  doet 
sometimes  fail  is  only  too  certain ;  and  the 
crisis  of  this  undefinable  limit  bad  now 
been  reached  by  Mark  Warden.  Nor 
are  chances  and  omens  ever  absent  in  such 
cases.  The  first  book  upon  which  he  laid 
bis  band,  apparently  by  instinct,  was  an  old 
work  upon  medical  jurisprudence  that  hap- 
pened to  form  part  of  bis  legal  library. 
He  opened  it  mechanically,  and  turned  ita 
leaves.  He  did  not  intend  to  do  anything 
—  let  that  be  understood  clearly:  but  he 
none  the  less  began  to  call  to  mind  all 
that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  bad  hap- 
pened to  bear  of  the  nature  of  poisons  and 
of  the  difference  of  their  several  effects : 
bow  they  acted  upon  the  frame,  and  to 
what  extent  they  left  their  traces  upon  it. 
There  was  matter  and  to  spare  for  bis 
meditation  in  that  cold-blooded  judicial 
treatise  which  changed  into  a  collection 
of  dry  bones  the  fearful  list  of  tragedies 
that  had  closed  with  the  gallows.  The 
gallows !  yes,  that  had  been  the  end  of  all 
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tb«se.  But  the  tragedies  upon  which  no 
sudden  curtain  bad  fallen  —  where  were 
they  ?  What  bad  been  their  denouement ! 
That  there  were  such  he  was  convinced. 
Everybody  in  the  world  is  not  ignorant 
or  stupid ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  in- 
Tariably  through  the  ignorance  or  stupidity 
of  the  slayer  that  foul  deaths  are  brought 
to  light.  He,  at  least  if  it  should  become 
necessar)'  to  direct  chance  in  the  way  it 
should  go,  would  not  fail  by  reason  of  stu- 
pidity or  ignorance.  Nor  did  what  met 
bis  eye  as  be  turned  (he  pages  tend  to 
diminish  his  self-conQdence. 

To  him,  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 

DOW  was,  such  reading  has  the  interest  of 

nothing  short  of  fascination.     He   felt,  as 

his  eye  began  to  dwell  longer  and  more 

systematically  upon    his  booK,   as    though 

be  were  entering  a  new  world  in  which  it  is 

the  one  object  of  human  life  to  kill  one^s 

fellow-creatures  without  being  found  out, 

eTen  as  to   a  layman  who   reads  a  more 

purely  medical  treatise,  the  disease  of  which 

It  treats   assumes  at   last  such  prodigious 

proportions   as  to  seem  as  if  it  were  the 

normal  and  proper  condition  of  the  human 

nee,  in  which  he  also  must  of  necessity  be 

t  sharer.     And  the  more  Warden  read,  the 

Dore  lost  in  amazement  he  became  at  the 

bongling  fashion  in  which  all  who  had  been 

discoTered  had,  as  it  were  with  their  own 

liaods,  knotted  the  rope  round  their  own 

necks.    "Murder  will   out,"  people    say; 

bathe  could  not  help  seeing  that  in  point 

of  fact  it  is  the  murderer  himself  who  will 

OQtwith   it;  that  a  man  who   quietly  took 

the  ordinary  pains  which  he  would  take  in 

My  ordinary  action  of  bis  life  need  scarcely 

be  suspected  unless  he  pleased.     And  then 

he  thought,  as  a  natural  consequence,  how 

ntn?    of    those   who   are   not  suspected, 

whom  the  world  honours,  who  are  without 

icmples  and  who    profit   by  death   every 

dij  —  bow  n»any  of  these  have  taken  the 

coDtrol  of  chance   into  their  own   hands  ? 

And  why  should  I  be  more  scrupulous  than 

other  men,  when  it  is  all  so  easy  P     It  was 

not  eren  as  though  a  life  like  that  of  Marie 

woold  be  missed  or  thought  of,  or  would 

mke  a  void  in  the  ocean  of  society  of  the 

nuilest  apprt'ciabhi  kind  for  an  appreciable 

iDftant.     Besides  himself,  to  whom   could 

it  matter  whether  she  lived  or  died? 

But  where,  it  mav  be  asked,  was  con- 
•Qence  all  this  while?  Well,  conscience 
vu  in  the  condition  in  which  it  usually  is 
when  there  is  most  need  for  it  to  act  —  that 
H  to  say,  fast  asleep.  For  at  the  birth  of 
Clin,  says  a  certain  Rabbi,  the  two  angels, 
one  good  and  one  evil,  that  attended  upon 
Mm  as  apon  ever}-  man,  wearied  beforehand 


at  the  prospect  of  the  long  watch  which 
they  would  have  to  keep  over  one  another, 
and  which  would  prevent  them  from  enjoy- 
ing a  moments  repose  for  little  short  of  a 
thousand  years,  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact with  each  other  that  thev  would  divide 
the  watch — that  one  should  wake  before 
deeds  were  committed,  the  other  after 
them.  But  the  question  arose  which  watch 
should  belong  wholly  to  the  good  and  which 
wholly  to  the  evil.  The  latter,  having  the 
craft  of  the  serpent,  obtained  the  first  by 
the  bribe  of  allowing  his  rival  double  power 
after  deeds  were  done;  and  hence  it  is 
that,  in  the  generation  of  Cain,  conscience 
warns  in  the  shape  of  a  dim  and  doubtful 
dream,  and  wakes,  not  to  warn  as  con- 
science, but  to  punish  as  remorse. 

Warden   had  never,  as  some  people  do 
who  would  not  without  sentimental  remorse 
injure  so  much  as  a  flea,  amused  himself 
with  speculating  as  to  how  he  should  go  to 
work  were  he  bent  upon  taking  human  life 
without  a  chance  of  discovery.     He  never 
amused  himself  with    speculations   at  all: 
those  in  which  he  indulged  had  always  some 
practical  end,  nor  could  he  otherwise  con- 
ceive of  any  one^s  indulging  his  fancy  in  so 
useless  a  way.     With  him,  to  entertain  an 
idea  meant  to  carry  it    out;    and   mental 
habits  of  this  nature  are  almost  omnipotent. 
Was  there  not,  was  the  next  stage  in  his 
present  course  of  speculation,   in   all  that 
world  in  which  his  mind  w^s  now  roaming 
at  large,  some  one   drug  which  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  ?     Was  it  true,  as  he  had 
heard  bis  father  say,  that  aconitine,  for  in- 
stance, if  that  was   the  name,    would   kill 
with  certainty  and  with  speed  —  would  imi- 
tate the  natural  symptoms  of  probable  dis- 
ease, and  leave  no  trace  of  itself  behind  ? 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity  he  searched  the 
pages  of  his  book,  but  could   find  no  men- 
tion of  it.     Was  it  then  merely  a  piece  of 
medical   superstition,  or  was  it  that  it  had 
never  found  its   way  into   courts  of  justice 
simply  because  it  was  so  safe  and  so  sure  P 
If  there   were  such   a  drug,   whatever    its 
name  might  be,  it  must  have  been  used :  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  known  to  Dr.  Warden 
of  Denethorp  alone.     This  very  eflFort  of 
memory  —  for  when  he  had  heard  the  name 
be  had  let  it  slip  by  as  a   piece  of  useless 
knowledge  unprofitable  to  him  in  the  schools 
—  had  the  effect  of  still  more  closely  fixing 
and  intensifying  his  thoughts  and  of  giving 
them  a  still  more   certain  direction  in  theii 
dangerous  path. 

lie  was  thus  engaged,  like  some  necro- 
mancer searching  his  books  for  some  more 
potent  spell  to  lay  the  fiend  whom  he  had 
raised  in  the  innocent  form  of  Marie,  when 
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bis  ears  were  startled  by  the  fall  of  a  letter  [  "  I  ehould  like  to  be  able  to  mtj  more  to  jw 
from  tbo  slit  ill  the  outer  door  of  his  ebam- '  —  but  I  cannot;  and  there  ia  no  need,  now  tfaat 
bers  upon  tho  floor  of  tbo  passage.  Hi-  I  am  nothing  to  jou  any  more.  Oood-bye,  nj 
hastily  closed  the  voluioe,  put  it  back  in  its  JearfrienLl  — fgr  such  I  know  yon  would  rtJl 
place  with  a  hurry  for  wbi<;h  be  did  not  eo«k  **^  if  Jou  could;  and  jou  have  almyi  bem  kwd 
to  aecouot.  and  then  picked  up  tbo  letter.  , '"  "" "  ^",1°"'  \     oonsdermte  than  I 

which  was  directed  to  bin.  iu  a'baudwritmg  •^'^^^- ,  J  havene«r  heard  from  yon  a  hwA 
_,  -  ,    ,      1  I      .  Ill      11     word ;  and  it  was  not  your  f^nlt  tb«t  the  end 

wbicb  he  knew  only  too  well,  and  wh.cb  h^,  ,'^  ^^^  y^^  „^^  ^  ^„  ,j„^  ^ 
made  him  tear  it  open  nervously  After  all  j^^,  ^^  ^^^^  nie  :  and  so  perbapa  it  baa  b«n 
It  was  not  even  for  Mark  Warden  to  lay  besi_  good-bye,  onoe  more:  do  not  quite  forget 
LSidc  Bufli  a  dream-book  as  he  had  tbosen  ^e  —  Ihiiik  soiuetimee  of  your  doul  fir«  love, 
with  a  steady  hand.  who  would  haTe  been  so  good  to  you  if  ahe  bad 

only  known  bow,  and  who  will  pr^  bt  yon  al- 

"Mt  dkab  Fbiend" — it  begfttt  —  "Whenlwavs. 
Ikatsaw  you  — the  last  time  I  shall  eyer  see  j     ..  por  the  Ust  time,  good-bye.  —  Ood   bk« 
you  —  JOU  must  haTe  thought  me  Tery  atupiJ.  ,  -on  always,  and  bring  ns  both  to  meet  ag^n  in 
I  confess  ill  and  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  under.   Hira. 

ejaiid  better  what  you  meant.     Do  not  be  afraid.  «  Maun." 

When  jiiureceifa  this  T  shall  be  where  I  shall  ,        ,    .       ^,  ,  . 

trouble  JOU  and  be  in  your  way  no  more.  Why,  Whether  the  tram  of  thought  in  wbicbb* 
Indeed,  should  I  care  lo  live  when  my  life  is  of  :  had  been  absorbed  for  tbe  last  hour  or  two 
service  to  none,  anil  is  only  an  injury  to  you  T     j  had  been  nothing   more  than  a   Tagae  and 

"  My  dear  Mark  —  forgive  my  Crilling  you  so  passing  dream,  or  whether  it  was  of  anatar* 
for  the  lust  lime  —  for  you  hasd  been  very  dear  to  ripen  into  actual  deed,  cannot  be  told. 
to  me —  how  can  I  ever  pardon  myself,  even  if  ,  Such  fancies  are  seeds  which,  though  nox- 
you  can  pardon  me,  for  having  lieen  adrag  upon  r,aas,  are  oftonost  barren  ;  and  so  tbey  might 
'-"  for  «•  long?    Believe  me  it  was  unknow-   ij^^,,,  proved  with  biin.     But   tbey  were  •" 


ingly.     I  always  lived  and  worked  for  you  and    p^^  )„  ^  „^y  ^  promise  blossom,  if  not  fmit, 
you  only  ever  »'°=«^«'*t  ^°';,';;;;Kj''^^  /^^  ™'^  j  lliat  the  reading  of  this  letter  gave  ^him  m 


you  only  ever  since  that  morning  when  I   c 

I^fmy  L'lTITough^has^b'e^n  hoVl'lould' aid  ■  '^°''^  '"''^  ""  ."growing  **=«<>  f'^'f"'^ 


,n,l  bo  as  good  a  wife  as  I  could  to  you  till ,  "''«  "^  comparison,  be  supposed  to  onder« 
the  time  came  which  is  never  to  come  And  how  '  "''«"  suddenly  torn  up  by  roots  w bub  it 
could  I  tell  that  I  waa  in  your  way  unless  you  ti^s  extended  far  and  firmly  into  the  ground. 
told  mo  so  ?  Thank  you  fur  having  tuld  me  so  Barren  as  such  dreams  for  the  most  put 
DOW  —  it  is  a  kindness  more  than  I  can  say.  It  prove,  their  fruit  is  allcr  all  not  (elaOU 
would  h»ive  been  dn^ful  indeed  to  have  found  .[athered  ;  and  its  harvest  must  always  havs 
it  out  loo  late.  lieen  preceded  by  some   such    dreanu    at 

"  Do  not  think  I  am  complaining;  I  am  only  [bese.  But  seeing  that  he  had  stopped  at 
trying  to  do  what  is  riglit  by  you,  as  I  have  al-  the  sowing,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  mt 
ways  tried  to  do.  What  your  cnreer  may  be  possible  doubt.  The  fulfilment  of  his  wlA 
hencetbrth  when  you  arc  freed  from  me  I  shall  _  f„r  to  tbe  formation  of  a  wish,  at  aH 
never  know.  I  pri.y  from  my  sou  that  it  my  ^^^^^  ^e  had  come  -  is  almost  too  horri- 
be  prosperous -that  you  mny  be  huppy      Only      ,  conceive;  and  it  would  be  too  b<M- 

—  let  me  implore  you  with  my  last  words  —  let.    .,  ,  .      ,         .     ,    .     i.    _  .l  i-,i . 

yourlifebetruonndhonest.fslknowthat  it  ^''''«1 .""'  "'"',''"■  but  altogether  did  no» 
will  be  brave  and  strong.  It  wasnotyourC^ult,  . 'I"?  liistory  of  the  most  desperate  of  aU 
dear  Murk,  that  wo  were  obligod  to  deoeive  the  ^^n^es  amply  prove  that  such  wishes  bare 
■■    ■  .       =.       .  .    deen  fulfilled  very  often   indeed— that  the 

lather  of  tbe  thought  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
ihe   father  of  the  deed  also.     Of   i 


viour  deceptioi 
it  was,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 


unhappineas  that  I  have  caused  you.  Perhaps 
had  we  been  brave  enough  to  despise  the  world 
aa  it  ought  to  be  despised,  and  to  have  followed 
n  hearts,  wcinighteven  by  now  have  been 


ich  regard  to  sucb  a  question,  every  ona 

must  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinions  accotd- 

is  own  experienuH  of  buman  n 


to  each  other  whit  we  once  wished  to  bo  —  for  ,  (July  it  is  very  certain  that  had  Warden 
you  wiaheii  it  once  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  i^^  1,0^  ;„  jo^e  lulian  city  some  very 
haji  you  thought  fit  to  trust  me  and  had  been  |-^„  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Messer  Marco 
ablelshoud  not  have  been  unworthy  of  your  ,  ,„„|  j  „„j  hixo  "been  troubled  long  with 
troA     And -though  I  do  not  wish  to  stand  m    |,o„„a 'Maria;  and    that,   however* much 

ff';Vr  nTu^rrsi^ndT^  » 'rnc^  thrbe";:  P'-  -■!  ^^  -^  'r' '"""'"  "''""  "  * 
ter- to  climb  the  hill  that  is  before  you  aa  a  1 '"'"5  t^'^' °'"i'""'' <=''"'?^-, 
man  should  :  not  to  stoop  to  aid  which  is  un-  I  He  read  and  re-read  the  letter,  however. 
worthy  of  any  man,  and  above  all.  of  you.  A  I  precisely  111  the  way  that  one  would  expect 
strong  and  true  heart  is  worth  all  the  wealth  in  'rom  a  man  of  his  nature,  for  men  like  Dim 
the  vorkl.  1  do  not  afford  psychological  ■urpriaea.    Ua 
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had  not  the  imagination  that  was  required 
to  read  the  deep  pathos  that  lay  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  forced  and  lifeless  words,  or 
to  connect  himself,  the  Mark  Warden  of 
the  present,  with  the  boy  of  five  years  ago. 
One  must  be  something  of  a  poet  to  remem- 
ber  not    only   one^s   childhood,  but  one^s 
toath  also;  and   Mark,  when  he  married, 
ad  been  under  his  one  short  spell  of  real 
jroath  which  had  been  over  long  ago,  and  he 
was  no  poet  to  recall  its  shadow  when  its 
substance  had  gone  for  ever.     So  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  real- 
ize in  his  memory  the  time  when  he  had 
lored  the  girl  who  had  developed  into  a  wo- 
man even  more  rapidly  than  be  into  a  man. 
But  though  the  heart  of  such  a  man  is 
proof  against  subtle  touches,  it  need  not  be 
callous  to  gross  blows ;  and  it  is  due  to  him 
to  sav  that  the  first  effect  of  the  letter  was 

m 

to  wake  him  from  his  dream  as  if  from  a 
aiEhtmare.     He  felt  now  like  a  necromancer 
indeed,  or  rather  like  the  servant  of  a  ne- 
cromancer, who,  ignorantly  playing  with  his 
mtiter^s   tools,  has   crossed  the  step  that 
diVides    guilt    imagined   from  guilt  done. 
Tbe  letter  could  have  but  one  interpreta- 
tion.   Marie  might  at  that  very  moment  be 
Ijing  dead  —  dead   for    him,   and,   as    he 
teemed  to  feel,  dead  bv  him.     Could  evil 
visiles  travel  with  such  lightning  speed? 
Were  they,  indeed,  so  fatal?    Conscience, 
vkea  it  does  wake,  scorns   coincidences, 
ted  tarns  into  a  superstitious  self-accuser 
the  most  practical  of  men.     Had   he  ac- 
toally  slain  her  with  his  own  hand  he  would 
not  have  felt  otherwise  than  he  felt  now. 

Bat  this  was  in  the  actual  moment  of  wak- 
ing, before  reason,  which  always  wakes  the 
It^,  bad  woke  also.  * 

He  read  the  letter  again ;  and  its  mean- 
ing stared  him  full  in  the  face,  incredible  as 
it  ftill  seemed  to  him.     It  could  but  have 
that  one  meaning,  which  he  feared  to  rec- 
ognize.   Or  was  it  after  all  only  a  ruse 
to  alarm  him  —  a  woman^s   trick  —  a  last 
resource  to  test  him,  if  not  to  draw  him 
back?    But  even  he,  devoid  of  imagination 
u  be  was,  knew  Marie  well  enough  to  reject 
neb  a  suggestion  as  being  more  incredible 
than  tbe  other. 

Bat  there  might  be  time  to  save  her.  It 
ii  far  more  easy  for  people  to  talk  of  death 
thtn  to  act  as  they  talk.  At  all  events  he 
■■st  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  she  did 
Kallj  mean.  He  placed  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  had  put  on  his  hat,  and  was 
Isming  the  handle  of  the  door,  when  some- 
tkag  restrained  him. 

Suppose  she  were  dead  or  dying,  what 
iatnf  He  could  not  save  her.  And  it  was 
nrj  possible  that  he  should  only  succeed  in 


mixing  himself  up  with  a  very  disagreeable 
affair,  without  the  least  necessity  for  so  do- 
ing. No  one  knew  of  his  connection  with 
her ;  and  that  being  the  case,  the  best  thing 
that  he  could  do  would  be  to  ignore  it  alto- 
gether. Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
were  still  living  ?  In  that  case  it  was  clear 
that  the  letter  contained  but  an  idle  threat 
after  all ;  and  it  would  never  do  for  him,  by 
allowing  her  ruse  to  succeed,  to  put  himself 
hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  She  must  be 
made  to  see  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that 
she  could  not  bring  him  back  to  her  side 
by  80  vulgar  an  artifice  as  a  thjreat  of  sui- 
cide. 

Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  a  very  little 
while  would  show.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  letter  contained 
no  mere  threat,  but  was  evidence  of  an  im- 
pulse that  had  settled  into  a  fixed  deter- 
mination. Its  whole  tone,  the  absence  of 
studied  effect,  brought  him  to  the  same 
conclusion.  At  all  events,  he  might  safely 
feel  that  she  would  trouble  him  no  more ; 
and  if  so,  was  he  answerable  for  anything 
that  she  might  choose  to  do?  Supposing 
that  she  had  never  written  to  him,  not  a 
shadow  of  responsibility  would  have  been 
upon  him,  and  why  should  he  place  himself 
deliberately  in  a  worse  position  now  ?  It 
would  be  ungrateful  to  his  star,  which  had 
now,  as  it  seemed,  so  wonderfully  freed 
him  from  the  one  burden  of  his  life  without 
obliging  him  to  take  the  control  of  destiny 
into  his  own  hands.  The  feeling  of  horror 
which  the  first  perusal  of  the  letter  had 
given,  gradually,  as  his  spirits  rose  under 
the  influence  of  relief,  melted  into  one  of 
positive  satisfaction  with  himself  for  having 
resisted  temptation.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  felt  like  a  man  who  upon  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage has  unexpectedly  been  disburdened 
of  an  inconvenient  mistress.  If  he  could 
only  feel  quite  sure  that  she  was  actually 
no  more,  he  would  have  been  able,  he  flat- 
tered himself,  to  dismiss  her  from  his  mind 
altogether.  For  the  first  time  the  bugbear 
thought  of  "If  it  were  not  for  Marie!'' 
might  pass  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  so  great 
a  relief  as  to  amount  to  the  same  kind  of 
discomfort  as  that  which  a  man  feels,  when 
he  suddenly  misses  some  dull  chronic  pain 
that  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  himself 
that  when  it  first  leaves  him  he  cannot  at 
first  quite  recognize  himself  without  it. 

For,  afler  an,  whether  alive  or  dead,  it 
was  plain  that  she  would  trouble  him  no 
mdre  —  that  was  certain.  There  was  really 
no  need  for  him  to  fly  to  the  idea  of  suicide, 
obvious  as  it  was  upon  the  face  of  the  let- 
ter. He  might  fairly  assume  another  theory 
by  way  of  excuse  for  inactivity. 
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•*  Well,"  he  chose  to  think  to  himself — 
and,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  idea 
was  not  by  any  means  very  wild  —  **  people 
never  do  what  they  don^t  want  to  do.  I 
thought  she  could  not  have  been  so  stupid  as 
she  seemed ;  and  so  she  has  pleased  herself 
and  saved  her  credit  as  well.  I  daresay 
wherever  she  may  be  her  friend  the  fiddler 
is  not  far  off." 

But  though  he  thus  spoke  to  himself,  he 
knew  very  well  what  he  really  believed  in 
the  matter,  and  what  ho  wished  in  his  soul 
to  be  true. 

If  he  could  but  have  seen  her  when  those 
few  common-place  words  were  wrung  from 
depths  of  heart  too  deep  to  express  them- 
selves in  any  words  that  were  not  weak  and 
poor ! 

When  her  lover,  whom  she  now  knew 
only  too  certainly  that  she  loved  with  what 
was  in  truth  her  first  real  love,  and  with  as 
much  purity  as  if  she  had  been  as  little  a 
wife  in  law  as  in  fact,  had  left  her  in  a  con- 
dition such  as,  seeing  that  the  blossom  of 
passion  in  such  cases  is  always  luxuriant  in 
proportion  to  the  hopelessness  of  its  ever 
coming  to  its  natural  fruit,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  attempt  to  describe,  the  state  of 
reaction  in  which  he  had  found  her  returned 
with  tenfold  intensity.  Unfortunately  — 
for  it  was  unfortunate  for  once  —  Marie  was 
anything  but  a  hysterical  subject,  while  her 
heart  itself  was  far  too  sound  and  healthy 
to  give  her  the  relief  of  temporary  uncon- 
sciousness. But  some  relief  her  spirit  must 
have ;  and  though  she  had  wept  already  in 
the  presence  of  her  cousin,  the  relief  came 
once  more  in  tears.  But  the  tears  evoked 
by  words  of  kindness  are  very  different  to 
those  that  came  to  her  now. 

Dry-eyed  sorrow  is  said  to  bo  the  worst 
of  any ;  and  so  it  is  of  all  sorrows  save  one. 
The  **  summer  tempest"  of  tears  may  save 
from  death  or  worse,  while  a  drought  may 
do  worse  than  slay.  But  with  the  summer 
tempest  must  not  be  confounded  the  storm 
in  which  the  tears  do  not  freshen  and  soothe 
the  fevered  ground,  but  scorch  and  scald ; 
with  which  is  not  mingled  the  heaving  of 
sobs,  but  the  tense  pain  which  seems  as 
though  it  must  end  in  strangulation ;  by 
which  the  brain  do«s  not  seem.ieased  of  a 
load,  but  is  changed  into  one  leaden,  aching 
pain,  which  excludes  thought  and  reason  and 
hope  and  memory,  and  all  things  but  passive 
despair.  It  is  with  such  tears  as  these  that 
Niobe  wept  herself  to  stone. 

But  he  did  not  see  her,  so  that  to  him 
this  true  agony  of  soul,  made  up  as  much 
of  solf-accusation  as  of  anything  else,  was 
inconceivable.  And  so  alone,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  the  exercise  of  volition  or  con- 


scious thought,  she  was  led  to  seek  for  her- 
self the  safety  for  which  she  inBtioctiTely 


longed. 


CHAPTER  Vn, 


Warden  carefully  folded  ap  the  letter 
and  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  Ue  was  fond 
of  ruling  circumstances ;  but  at  preseni 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  re* 
main  passive,  and  to  let  circumstances  take 
care  of  themselves.  Satisfied  with  the  pret- 
ent  aspect  of  things,  he  must  carefully  avoid 
consciously  drawing  from  them  the  conclu- 
sions that  in  his  heart  he  was  glad  and  re» 
lieved  to  be  able  to  draw,  for  his  own  con- 
science^ sake.  So  that  he  might,  as  far  as 
possible,  separate  himself  from  his  hopes, 
and  make  them  seem,  even  to  himself,  alto- 
gether external  matters  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  he  sat  down  resolutelj  to 
read,  and  actually  succeeded  in  holding  hit 
book  resolutely  before  him.  It  seemed  to 
him,  as  it  has  seemed  to  so  many,  besides 
the  ostrich,  under  like  circumstances,  thai, 
by  shutting  his  eyes  to  Marie^s  fate,  he 
thereby  wholly  disconnected  himself  from 
it  and  from  all  responsibility  in  connection 
with  it ;  that  by  ignoring  her  letter  he  pot 
himself  in  the  position  in  which  he  would 
have  been  had  it  never  been  written  at  all. 
But  yet,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his 
thoughts  were  really  engaged  in  one  thing 
while  ho  was  outwardly  engaged  with  some- 
thing entirely  different.  Every  sound  that 
he  heard  upon  the  stairs  of  the  busy  staii^ 
case  on  which  he  lived  seemed  to  him  to 
mean  something  —  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
news,  impossible  as  he  knew  it  to  be  that  he 
could  hear  any  news  indirectly,  and  even  at 
third  hand. 

Ue  was  thus  absorbed  in  making  believe 
to  be  at  ease,  while  he  was,  in  fact,  stretched 
upon  the  rack  of  suspense — that  is  to  sair* 
he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  that  he  especiauj 
despised,  holding,  as  he  did  fully,  that  all 
purposeless  and  unprofitable  thinking,  espe- 
cially when  it  took  the  form  Of  doubting  and 
dreaming,  was  sheer  waste  of  time  —  when 
he  was  disturbed  and  startled  by  the  thun- 
der that  was  wont  to  herald  the  entrance  of 
Dick  Barton. 

But  this  with  him  was  altogether  a  room- 
ing of  self-contradiction.  The  usually  un- 
welcome sound  was  for  once  not  unwelcome ; 
it  was  a  relief  to  be  disturbed,  no  matter 
who  the  visitor  might  be.  What  be  reallv 
wanted  was  to  forget  Marie  altogether  until 
her  fate  should  prove  itself  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Barton  was  looking  not  quite  so  much  out 
at  elbows  as  usual:  for  such  men  as  he 
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flourish  in  CuTYitor  Street  as  in  their  native 
air,  and  thrive  upon  what  is  altogether  pros- 
tratintr  to  men  Use  Hugh  Lester. 

•*  Why,  Barton  —  good  morning,"  he 
said,  more  genially  than  usual,  as  he  laid 
down  his  book. 

**•  jETrrc  es  coracas!^    Good  morning  in- 
deed !     Why,  I've  just  dropped  in  to  wish 
yoa    ^ood-niglit.      I    say,"    ho    went    on, 
throwing  himself  luxark>usly  into  the  arm- 
chair just  vacated  by  Warden,  which  groaned 
a  protest  under  the  unaccustomed  weight, 
••guess  where  Vm  come  from  this  time  —  a 
place  you'll   never  see  the  inside  of,  any 
more  than  you  will  of  Elysium ;    not  that 
they're  the   same   thing  by  any  means  — 
rather  the  other  way.     Old  Slo  is  not  ex- 
actly a  Jupiter,  except  in  having  his  own 
way;  though  Miss  Rachel  has  a  very  fair 
notion  of  playing  Ilebo  —  except  in   the 
matter  of   perpetual    youth.      lou   never 
heard  of  old  Slo  or  Miss  Rachel?     Well, 
you  don't  know  what  you  lose,  you  respect- 
able men.     You  have  never  seen  the  hook- 
edest  proboscis  or  the  Iscariotest  locks  in 
•U  creation." 

'*  I  am  quite  content  to  be  without  that 
pletsTire,  i  assure  you." 

"Well  —  they  have  their  faults.    For  one 
tking,  they  are  much  more  apt  to  welcotoe 
tbecomins  —  as  long  as  he  has  a  stray  half- 
crown — than  to  speed  the  parting  guest  — 
"ben  he  hasn't;    and  for  my  society  they 
bre  always   shown  a  peculiar  partiality. 
However,  1  am  eating  the  crust  of  libertv 
once  more,  as  you  see.     *  Quo  me  cumque 
npU  Umptstas^  deferor  hospes '  —  and  now 
Tm  yours.  Don't  look  so  frightened,  though. 
fye  got  enough  to  buy  my  own  crust  to- 
dij ;  and  to-morrow  one  can  but  return  to 
dorince  vile,  tempered  by  champagne  still 
filer.    But  to  go  back  to  our  flocks,  as  a 
friend  of  ours  would  put  it  pastorally.     I'm 
not  going  to  ask  you  even  for  half-a-crown 
—but  have  you  such  a  thing  about  you  as 
I  itrav  fiftv  gumeas  ?  " 
"  the  devil !  " 

**  What !  —  the   immaculate  Mark  War- 
den swearing?" 
"Why,  my  good  fellow 
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"  Why,  what's  fifty  guineas  to  you  ?  Be- 
fedes,  you'll  be  glad  enough  when  I  tell  you 
with  whom  I  have  been  conversing  in  the 
Elysian  plains.  Yes,  I've  been  keeping  the 
lest  of  company,  I  assure  you,  where  I  come 
froo —  no  less  a  being  than  an  ex-M.  P." 

"What!  with  Lester?  You  don't  mean 
toiay " 

•'Ye5.  I  tumble  across  most  people  in 
6»c.  But  I  don't  wonder  you  stare,  all 
^  tame.  I  don't ;  but  then  I've  seen  too 
things    to    stare   at    any   of  them. 


and  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  afaraxia^ 
which,  by  the  way,  proves  the  advice  to 
Numicius  to  be  wrong.  Still,  if  any  of  the 
men  of  our  time  could  have  seen  Lester  in 
the  same  boat  with  Dick  Barton  I  It's  won- 
derful, though,  how  being  down  in  the  world 
brings  out  a  man's  good  points.  He  reajly 
isn't  a  bad  fellow,  only  he's  profoundly 
green,  and  knows  the  world  about  as  well 
as  he  knows  his  Horace  —  just  enough 
not  to  make  a  false  quantity  or  do  a  dirty 
thing." 

**  And  is  it  from  him  —  do  you  mean  he 
asked  you  to  apply  to  mo  ?  " 

**He?  No.  Didn't  I  as  much  as  say 
just  now  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
therefore  an  ass,  in  all  but  thickness  of 
skin?" 

•*Then  —  what  is  it  you  expect  me  to 
do?" 

**  The  devil!  What  does  a  man  expect 
himself  to  do  when  the  tables  arc  turned 
and  his  friend  is  in  want  of  a  note  or 
two  ?  " 

•*  I'm  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  this  about 
Lester." 

**  And  the  fifty  guineas  ?  " 
*•  Why,  you  talk  as  if  fifty  guineas  were 
the  same  as  fifty  pence  " 

**  You  haven't  got  so  much,  you  mean?  " 
**  I  certainly  have  not." 
**Well,  that  doesn't  matter.     You  can 
join  in  a  bill,  I  suppose?" 

**I  never  join  in  bills,  on  principle.  Be- 
sides, you  don't  seem  to  kno^  the  circum- 
stances." 

**  Oh,  circumstances  be  damned  —  and 
principle  too.  Who  cares  for  circum- 
stances? Here's  a  young  fellow  dropped 
by  his  natural  relations,  and  not,  I  should 
say,  a  good  hand  at  falling  on  his  natural 
legs.  Well,  granted  he's  been  ass  enough 
to  quarrel  with  his  bread-and-butter,  better 
men  do  that  every  day." 

**  Barton,  I'm  verv  sorrv,  as  I  said.  But 
you  must  know  that  I  haven't  a  penny 
more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with  —  be- 
sides, I  have"  —  **  other  claims,"  he  was 
going  to  add,  but  stopped.  **  And  if  I 
could  do  anything,"  he  went  on,  **  still  a 
man  must  accept  the  position  into  which  he 
has  put  himselj^  by  his  own  fault  and  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  as  Lester  has  done. 
Besides,  I  and  he  have  never  been  the 
friends  you  seem  to  think.  We  scarcely 
knew  each  other  at  Cambridge,  and  since 
then  I  have  been  useful  to  him,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  and  that  is  all.  Still,  of 
course,  if  I  could  help  him  I  would  —  but 
this  way  of  helping  him  would  be  childish ; 
and  not  only  childish,  but  wrong  on  every 
principle." 
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•*  What !  —  you  won't  then  ?  " 

**  Once  more,  I'm  very  sorry.  But  it  is 
alwAvs  best  to  say  what  one  means  at  once. 
No/^' 

Barton  started  from  his  seat.  **  Then  — 
Fni  damned  if  I  ever  speak  to  you  again." 

Warden  knew  how  to  be  angry  on  occa- 
sions. *  *  The  punishment  will  not  be  greater 
than  I  can  bear,  I  assure  you,^'  he  said  in 


answer. 


**Cad!"  exclaimed  Barton,  with  angry 
contempt,  and  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

**  Thank  heaven  for  that  riddance,  at  all 
event?,"  thought  Warden  to  himself.     Of 
course  he  had  been  quite  right  not  to  throw 
away   his  money   upon   Lester,    or  to    be 
tempted  from  his  wholesome  principles  of 
not  putting  his  name  to  bills  :  his  refusal  to 
do  either  did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least, 
and  to  say  No  was  always  so  easy  a  thing 
to  him  that  he  did  not  even  feel  vain,  as 
manv  men  with  less  moral  coura<]^e  would 
have  done,  of  his  firmness  in  the   matter. 
And  if  the  thought  had  troubled  him,  the 
fact  K}{  his  having  at  last  fairly  succeeded  in 
quarrelling  with  his  Old  Man   of  the   Sea 
would  have  been  ample  compensation.     His 
mind   having   been   thus   not   unpleasantly 
excited,  he  turned  once  more  to  the  page 
in  the  perusal  of  which  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted, and  this   time  worked   away  with 
only  very  little  less  energy  than  usual  till 
it  was  time  to  prepare  himself  for  the  party 
in  the  eveninj'  at  which  he  was  cnijaged  to  be 
present,  and  where,  of  course,  he  expected 
to    meet   the  lady  of  his  love  once  more. 
Then,  with  no  less  care  and  attention  than 
he   bestowed   upon  what  are  usually,  but 
most  often  wrongly,  considered  the  more 
important  concerns  of  life,  he  dressed  him- 
self to  resume  the  thread  of  his  own  second 
and  certainly  more  important  life,  and  dis- 
missed from  his  mind  all   thought   of  the 
branch  of  the  law  of  contracts,  which  had 
been   the   ostensible   subject  of  his   day's 
study.     lie  was  by  no  means  one  of  that 
class  of  students  who  are  haunted  during  a 
waltz  by  the  ghosts  of  the  Six  Carpenters, 
or  whose  one  idea  of  beginning  a  conversa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  words  '*  A  agrees 
with  B." 

And  not  only  was  Miss  Raymond  present, 
with  her  smile  and  her  blue  eyes,  and  the 
hair  that  was  beginning  to  draw  him  into 
its  innocent  net  for  the  sake  of  the  uncon- 
scious angler  herself,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  metal  of  which  it  was  woven,  but  Miss 
Clare  also,  to  whom  society  was  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  a  necessary  stimul- 
ant. It  may  seem  strange  that  a  series  of 
evening  parties  should  have  the  effect  of  a 
stimulant  upon  any  one ;  but  the  sight  of 


even  the  aficctation  of  pleasure  is  exciting 
to  one  who  has  never  made  acquaintance 
with  its  reality  in  any  form. 

It  was  not  so  that  Warden  regarded  it. 
He  could  scarcely  be  said  lo  have  enjoyed 
the  details  of  the  society  into  which  he  was 
now  making  such  good  way,  any  more  than 
he  could  be  said  to  enjoy  the  differential 
calculus  or  the  law  of  contracts  itself.     But 
it  was  all  in  his  day^s  work,  and  so  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  bored :  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  bored  no  one.     On  what 
precise  footing  he  stood  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  seeing  that  he  was  neither  a  man  of 
great  fortune,  nor  a^famous  traveller,  nor  a 
man  of  title,  nor  a  dancing  man,  nor  a  sing- 
ing man,  nor  a  wit.    But  then,  wbaterer 
his  footing  was,  it  was  thus  rendered  aU  the 
more  secure  by  the  fact  of  his  having  noth- 
ing to  lose.    He  could  not  well  become 
poorer ;  he  could  not  be  expected  to  dance 
or  sing,  so  that  he  was  superior  to  the  risks 
of  gout  and  hoarseness ;  tie  was  not  likelj 
to  make  enemies  by  his  tongue,  as  wits  do, 
and  he  was  in  no  fear  of  being  cast  into  Uie 
shade  by  the  next  new-comer  from  Lake 
Tchad  or  Cape   Lopa^ka.     The  truth  is, 
that  to  enker  what  is  called  society,  and  to 
hold  one's  own  in  it  successfully,  demands 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who  stands  alone  only 
three  things :  a  good  coat,  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  the  power  of  holding  his  tongue.     Tlie 
great  and  safe  rule  is  audi^  vidf,  iace;  and 
a  man  is  called  agreeable  not  by  reason  of 
what  ho  says,  but  by  reason  of  what  he 
does  not  say.     But  if  in  addition  to  these 
three  req^uisites  ho  has  the  power  of  talking 
unobtrusively  when  there  is  occasion,  then, 
so  long  as  he  <carefully  refrains  from  saying 
a  single  word  that  the  hearer  can  remember 
for  a  single  second  after  it  is  spoken,  he  can 
go  where  ho  will  and  do  almost  anything 
that  he  pleases.    He  will  not  often  be  talkea 
about,  indeed,  but  he  will  be  missed ;  and 
when  ho  is  mentioned,  it  will  be  with  the 
sincere  praise  of  those  who  are  grateful  he- 
yond   measure  to  any   one  who  will  Just 
abstain  from  boring  them,  as  wits  and  lions 
are  apt  to  do.    After  all,  a  prolonged  roar  is 
scarcely  less  fatiguing  and  wearisome  than 
a  bray,  and  is  much  more  alarming.     Such 
a  man  will  not  of  course  obtain  a  success  of 
the  very  first  order ;  but  he  will  be  accepted 
as  a  perfectly  gentlemanly  and  agreeable 
fellow,  and  will  be  credited  with  all  the 
good  qualities  which,  because  he  docs  not 
show  them,  interfere  with  the  metier  of  no 
one.      The  great  mistake  by  which  men 
with    far  better  introductions    and    social 
qualities   than    Mark   Warden    lose    their 
chance,  is  that  of  trying  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable ;  for  to  try  and  to  fail  is  to 
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be  lost  fcr  ever,  wbile  to  try  and  to  succeed 
IS  only  to  make  more  foes  than  friends. 

But  still,  though  the  requisites  are  few, 
to  make  proper  use  of  them  is  by  no  means 
such  an  easy  matter.  It  demands  a  watch- 
ful eye,  a  steady  hand,  a  cool  head,  and  a 
genius  for  self-restraint,  in  order  that  the 
aspirant  for  social  honour  may  make  no 
false  step  and  lose  no  opportunity.  In  a 
word,  it  demands  Tact  —  a  comprehensive 
quality  in  which  Warden  showed  signs  of 
ere  long  becoming  a  perfect  proficient.  He 
abowed  great  tact,  for  instance,  on  this 
occasion,  by  not  at  once  devoting  himself 
to  Miss  Raymond,  while  he  was  what  some 
ancharitable  people  might  call  obsequiously 
attentive  to  Miss  Clare.  To  make  a  point 
of  preferring  the  old  to  the  young  is  in 
Itself  sufficiently  graceful ;  and  not  only  is 
it  graceful  in  itself,  especially  on  the  part 
of  a  young  man,  in  whom  it  may  be  supposed 
to  imply  some  exercise  of  self-denial,  but 
it  is  Tery  likely  indeed  to  have  its  reward. 
To  pay  court  to  the  mother  is  by  no  means 
a  had  way  of  paying  court  to  the  daughter ; 
and  it  is  a  still  better  way  of  paying  court 
to  the  daughter's  fortune.  It  is  true  that 
mch  a  relation  did  not  exist  in  this  case ; 
bat  then  Miss  Raymond  was  so  unselfish 
and  so  grateful  for  attentions  paid  to  her 
old  friend,  that  Warden  bv  this  means 
probably  made  much  better  way  in  her  good 
graces  that  if  he  had  hung  about  her  for  the 
whole  of  an  evening.  Had  she  only  had, 
indeed,  a  little  more  selfishness  in  her,  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  more  intensity  of 
nature,  she  would  h&ve  been  a  heroine  with 
whom  not  Mark  Warden  only,  but  the 
reader  of  this  also,  would  have  been  in 
love.  As  it  was,  however,  she  was  far  too 
good  to  take  rank  as  a  heroine. 

But  these  two  were  by  no  means  the  only 
noteworthy  people  present  when  Warden 
arrived.  It  was  a  very  grand  party  indeed 
—  one  of  those  which  ^would  supply  a  list 
of  guests  to  the  **  Morning  Post"  of  at  least 
half  a  column  in  length;  Such  half  columns, 
however,  are  not  interesting  reading,  ex- 
cept to  a  few  strangely  constituted  minds  ; 
and  though  the  **  Trumpet"  may  afford  an 
occasional  quotation,  the  **  Court  Circular" 
can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  worth  tranScrib- 
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iDg  at  the  best  of  times.  Of  course  the 
presence  of  a  royal  duke  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence ;  but  otherwise  from  such  a 
Dob  of  titles  as  was  there  it  is  impossible 
to  choose.  It  was  just  such  a  gathering  as 
the  ordinary  human  creature  would  cheer- 
fully give  the  whole  length  of  both  his  ears 
to  have  seen  but  once  in  a  lifetime ;  and  it 
would  have  sent  poor  Lorry  wild  with  ex- 
citement and  wonder  could  she  have  sup- 


posed it  possible  that  the  **Mr.  Warden'' 
whose  name  crept  in  just  before  the  **  &c., 
&c.,^^  with  which  the  list  closed,  was  her 
own  brother  Mark.  She  would  have  hung 
up  the  sheet  of  the  paper  in  a  frame  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  have  made  her  ninety- 
nine  prostrations  before  it  every  day. 

Inaeed  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
presumption  on  her  brother's  part  had  he  at 
once  made  his  way  to  Miss  Raymond's  side 
instead  of  patiently  waiting  his  turn.  She 
was  at  that  moment  the  most  envied  of  her 
sex  in  the  room,  for  she  had  actually,  with- 
out an  effort,  done  what  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  impossible.  She  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  young  Earl  of  Farleigh,  the 
great  catch  of  that  and  of  many  other  sea- 
sons, engage  in  something  approaching  to 
conversation  with  one  who  was  neither  a 
ballet-girl,  an  actress,  or  even  a  foreigner. 
Even  Warden,  sensible  man  as  he  was,  felt 
an  uncomfortable  feeling,  which  in  a  less 
sensible  man  would  have  been  jealousy, 
when  he  saw  her  thus  engaged.  Tory  as  be 
professed  to  bo  in  his  politics,  he  was  at 
that  moment  as  real  a  Radical  as  Mr.  Prescot 
himself. 

Once  more  the  great  prima  donna  was 
singing,  whom  Angelique  had  not  succeeded 
in  driving  from  her  throne.  Miss  Raymond 
was  listening  with  all  her  ears :  her  com- 
panion, a  feeble  and  rather  worn-out-look- 
mg  young  man>  with  an  affectedly  foreign 
air,  was  looking  languidly  at  the  ceiling. 

**  Oh,  is  not  that  glorious?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Raymond,  with  real  enthusiasm,  and 
not  as  a  bait  for  the  titled  connoisseur. 

**  Hm !  "  he  answered,  letting  his  eyes 
drop  upon  her  from  the  ceiling  for  a  mo- 
ment. **  Yes  —  irh'hien.  But  you  should 
have  heard  what's  her  name  sing  in  Venice. 
Were  you  ever  in  Venice  ?  " 

**  Never.     It  must  be  very  interesting." 

**  It  is  the  most  interesting  place  in  the 
world.  Why,  when  I  was  there  last,  there 
was  a  girl  there  who  does  the  pas  de  Borias 
better  than  Pucini,  on  my  honour :  and  as 
for  what's  her  name  —  ah,  I  wish  you  had 
heard  her  sing;  but  then  English  people 
are  such  asses.  Don't  you  hate  England, 
Miss  Raymond  ?  " 

'■*■  It  would  be  very  ungrateful  in  me  if  I 
did." 

**  Why  ?  Because  you  were  bom  in  it  ? 
I  should  say  it  was  England  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  you,  then,  not  you  to  England. 
By  Jove,  I  don't  feel  grateful  to  EngUnd 
at  all.  I  never  could  see  why  a  man  should 
be  bound  to  like  a  fog  just  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  born  in  November." 

''  And  yet  you  are  kind  enough  to  come 
and  look  after  us  sometimes  ?    I  wonder  at 
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tbat,  after  you  have  seen  the  paa  de  Borias 
and  lu-ard  what*8  her  name." 

**  Ah,  Miss  Raymond,  do  not  taunt  me 
with  my  misfortunes.  1  never  was  meant 
for  an  English  peer.  Nature  intended  me 
to  be  an  Italian  impresario —  I  am  sure  of 
it.  Cnrpo  cCun  cane  !  One  might  live  one^s 
own  liil*  if  it  weren't  for  one's  confounded 
title  and  one's  stake  in  the  country,  as  ihey 
call  it.  Don't  you  hate  the  country,  Miss 
Raymond  ?  For  my  part,  I  like  my  steak 
in  town." 

**  It's  a  pity  one  cannot  make  exchanges. 
I  daresay  my  friend  Monsieur  Prosper  there 
would  exchange  places  with  your  lordship 
with  pleasure." 

'*  He'd  make  a  great  mistake  \i  be  did. 
Ah,  here  he  is  —  the  lucky  dog!  What 
have  you  got  in  Pi^ngland  now,  Prosper? 
Pm  fresh  from  la  hella  Italia,  you  know, 
where  one  drops  before  the  age  about  what 
you  call  your  theatres  —  pig-styes,  by  Jove  ! 
And  how  are  you  ?  It's  a  long  time  since 
that  big  evening  at  Paris  —  when  we  came 
to  such  jolly  grief,  don't  you  remember? 
And  how's  Ooralie  and  De'lphine,  and  that 
other  little  thing,  you  know  ?  " 

Miss  Raymond,  who  was  not  interested 
in  the  health  of  Coralie,  or  of  Delpbine,  or 
even  of  the  other  little  thing,  hastily  turned 
to  speak  to  some  one  else.  Monsieur  Pros- 
per bowed  low. 

*•  1  am  much  honoured  by  mv  lord's  re- 
collection. I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much 
going  on.     Your  lordship  sees " 

•*Oh,  damn  my  lordship!  Why  the 
devil  can't  you  call  me  Signor  Farlini  ?  And 
why  isn't  there  much  going  on  ?  There 
ought  to  be.  You  fellows  are  not  half  up 
to  your  work  !  Papageno  of  Venice  — 
he's  the  man  !  He's  got  the  Ranuzza :  of 
course  you  know  the  Ranuzza  ?  " 

**  Ranuzza  ?  " 

"What!— you  don't?  By  Jove!  she's 
the  finest  singer  in  Europe  ^  shakes  on  F 
•harp  in  altissimo,  and  has  a  compass  of  six 
octaves,  at  least.  She'd  astonish  you 
rather.  And  then  you  talk  of  Gatalani !  I 
thought  of  bringing  her  over  with  me  here, 
and  1  would  havt»,  too,  only  we  quarrelled  the 
night  before  1  left.  I  wish  you  could  bear 
her  swear.  Prosper — it's  positively  charm- 
ing !  But  I  think  I  must  really  take  a  bouse 
one  of  these  days.  Pd  have  Corbacchiono 
and  Barbagianni  and  the  Ranuzza,  of  course ; 
and  one  might  have  Catalani  for  the  small 
roles  —  Papageno  should  conduct,  and  you 
should  lead  the  orchestra.  What  do  you 
think  ?  We  should  rather  astonibh  the 
town,  shouldn't  we?  " 

'*  Rather,  my  lord,"  said  Prosper,  dry- 


'*  And  bayenH  you  realljr  got  anythbi 
new  ?  " 

'*  Shall  I  tell  your  lordship  a  secret  P  ] 
have  found  a  pearl  of  pearls  —  only  iIm 
does  not  sing." 

**  Dance,  does  she  ?  Well,  she  won't  dc 
the  pas  de  Borias  like  the  Babbuina  —  that\ 
the  name  ! —  or  Pll  eat  my  head  — not  il 
she  swears  like  Ranuzza.^ 

'*  She's  only  a  pianist,  my  lord.  Butii 
will  be  quite  safe  to  believe  in  her.  I  meax 
her  to  be  the  first  artist  in  the  world  befon 
1  have  done  with  her,  and  to  make  peopU 
rave  about  fingers  as  much  as  they  d< 
about  toes." 

*' Oh,  damn  your  key-boards!  I  knon 
—  short  and  fat,  isn't  she,  with  a  Germai 
name  all  consonants,  and  spectaclefl  P  " 

'*  Not  at  all,  my  lord,  bhe  is  young  anc 
pretty^ is  ma  petite  Marie,  and  one  rajfkiUk 
about  her  even  now." 

"Young  and  pretty?  Ah,  that^s  differ 
ent.  Chi  nasce  hella  nasce  am'tbing  tlbn 
pleases.     But  she  isn't  English,  I  hope  P^* 

**  She  is  French,  my  lord." 

'*  Then  she  might  do  —  if  she  takes  an 
Italian  name.     Is  she  here  to-night  P'^ 

**  Not  yet,  my  lord.  But  she  will  be  iin* 
mediately.  It  is  past  her  time  already  — 
she  ought  to  play  the  very  next." 

Mane  had  established  that  most  danger- 
ous of  characters  —  a  reputation  for  punctn< 
ality.  If  any  other  public  performer  had 
not  appeared  for  an  hour,  or  even  for  three 
hours  afler  her  time,  or  had  even  not  ap- 
peared at  all,  no  one  would  have  wondered, 
far  less  been  alarmed  about  her.  Bal 
Marie  was  a  subdivider  of  minutes ;  and  if 
her  fixed  second  passed  without  her  ap- 
pearing, something  must  inevitably  have 
happened  for  which  not  even  her  millinei 
was  of  sufiicient  consequence  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible. It  had  by  this  time  become  the 
fashion  for  people  to  expect  to  hear  Marie 
Lefort,  and  her  presence  was  almost  neces- 
sary to  give  distinction  to  any  party  in 
which  music  professed  to  be  a  conspicuous 
element;  so  that  her  absence  was  missed^ 
at  all  events,  to  the  extent  of  making  people 
comment  upon  it,  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  extent  to  which  any  one  can 
expect  to  be  missed  at  all. 

Prosper,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  perhaps 
not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  pres- 
ence of  so  distinguished  a  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  as  Lord  Farleigh,  was  particularly  bent 
upon  Marie's  appearance  on  this  particular 
evening ;  and  when  first  half  an  hour  and 
then  an  hour  had  passed  by,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  Mademoiselle  Lefort,^ be  went 
and  spoke  to  F^lix. 

'*  ilow  is  it  that  Marie  b  not  here  P  " 
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The  heart  of  F^lix  gave  a  leap.  **  Was 
she  to  have  come  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  More  than  an  hour  ago. 
Have  you  seen  her  to-day  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  for  a  little  while." 

**  And  she  said  nothing  about  this  even- 
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"Nothinpr.'' 

"She  cannot  have  forgotten  it  —  she 
never  forgets.  It  is  not  far — I  wish  you 
would  take  a  coach  and  go  to  Berners 
Street.  It  will  put  me  out  terribly  if  she 
does  not  arrive." 

This  was  his  euphemism  for  *'I  hope 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her.^^ 

Felix  had  his  own  reasons  for  a  similar 
fear  of  a  much  stronger  nature.  It  was 
Anything  but  an  agreeable  commission  for 
bim  to  undertake  in  itself,  but  his  anxiety 
was  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  his 
thinking  about  himself.  So  ne  left  the 
house  at  once  and  hastened  eastward. 

CHAPTER  vm. 

Hi  reached  Berners  Street  with  all  the 
speed  that  the  first  coach  be  found  could 
carry  him.  The  horse  was  not  quite  worn 
oot»  and  the  driver,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
doable  fare  before  him,  did  his  best  to  make 
the  whip  supply  the  place  of  youth.  But 
to  F^lix  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  being 
drawn  by  a  snail,  and  a  hundred  times  he 
was  on  the  point  of  stopping  the  carriage 
and  of  making  the  energy  of  exercise  com- 
pensate for  the  tediousness  of  time.  Even 
steam  seems  to  creep  along  at  the  rate  of 
•omething  less  than  two  miles  an  hour  when 
the  desire  to  be  doing  something  is  the  last 
resoorce  of  the  impatience  of  anxiety.  Ox- 
ford Street  seemed  to  have  transformed 
itself  into  a  sort  of  Teufds-Kreia^  or  dia- 
bolic circle,  of  which  the  apparent  straight- 
ness  was  caused  by  the  immeasurable 
length  of  its  diameter.  At  last,  however, 
his  journey  was  at  an  end.  He  knocked 
k>adly  and  rapidly  at  the  door  which  he  had 
left  that  morning  in  a  state  of  mind  that  had 
then  seemed  to  him  the  very  climax  of 
biuemess,  but  which  now,  if  by  so  doing 
be  coald  be  relieved  from  his  present  sus- 
pense, he  would  have  voluntarily  recalled. 

Anxiously,  and  with  an  undefined  expec- 
tation of  hearing  all  manner  of  ill  of  a 
aature  that  he  dared  not  put  into  shape,  he 
asked  the  landlady  of  the  house,  who 
opened  to  him  and  who  knew  him  well,  if 
Mi^  Lefort  was  at  home.  During  his  ride 
kis  presentiment  of  evil  had  grown  into 
almost  monstrous  proportions;  and  it 
teemed  to  have  already  borne  fruit,  when 
ke  was  still  further  plunged  into  the  sea  of 
iaspense  by  hearing  that  she  had  left  the 


house  that  afternoon  and  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. 

Knowing  what  he  knew,  and  fearing  what 
he  feared,  the  news,  trivial  in  itself,  seemed 
to  portend  the  worst ;  and  he  was  not  long 
in  betraying  his  alarm  to  the  landlady. 
He  was  not  too  apt  to  be  cool  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  it  was  scarcely  likely  that 
he  should  be  able  to  conceal  his  anxiety 
now. 

**  Did  you  see  her  before  she  went  out?^' 
he  asked.  *'  Did  she  say  where  she  was 
going  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  she  just  said  as  she  was  going 
out  for  a  bit.  x  ou  donH  think  anything  the 
matter,  sir,  do  you  ?  She  wasn't  like  your 
play-acting  folks  in  a  general  way  —  no 
offence  to  you,  Mr.  Grevil  —  as  nobody 
knows  which  is  their  head  nor  which  is  their 
tail,  as  one  may  say ;  she  were  always  so 
quiet,  and  always  paid  so  regular.^' 

**Did  she  seem  disturbed  —  unhappy?" 

'*  I  don't  know  about  disturbed  exactly, 
Mr.  Grevil.  She  seemed  in  a  dream  like  — 
but  she'd  often  be  so.  But  I've  thought  a 
good  while  she  didn't  be  like  she  ought  to. 
She  didn't  eat  half  enough  for  a  mouse's 
life,  let  alone  a  young  woman's,  as  ought  to 
have  their  meals  regular  or  they  pays  for  it 
in  the  end ;  and  she  were  always  at  prac- 
tice, practice,  practice,  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end " 

**  And  she  said  nothing  to  you  of  where 
she  was  going  ?  " 

**No,  Mr.  Grevil.  She  just  went  out, 
like  as  she  might  any  day,  though  I  did  say 
to  her " 

**  She  was  to  have  been  in  Park  Lane 
this  evening,  and  she  has  not  come.  I 
daresay  she  has  forgotten  it,  but " 

**  Lord,  Mr.  Grevil."  interrupted  the 
landlady,  like  an  echo  of  Monsieur  Prosper, 
**  she  never  forgets  nothing.  And  if  any- 
thing was  for  to  happen,  as  there's  females 
knocked  down  before  their  very  eyes  by 
them  coaches,  as  I  well  know,  not  to  speak 
of  that  nasty  orange-peel  —  oh  dear,  oh 
dear  — 
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**  And 

**  There  —  that'll  be  her !  "  suddenly  ex- 
claimed the  landlady,  as  a  gentle  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door.  **  Thank  goodness 
—  that's  what  I  say."  And  ahe  ran  to  open 
it,  F^lix  following  her. 

'*  Is  my  cousin  at  home  P  "  asked  a  roice 
from  the  dark  door-step :  and  the  heart  of 
Felix,  that  had  been  buoyed  up  by  momen- 
tary hope,  sank  again  within  him  as  he 
recognized  the  voice  of  Ang^lique ;  and 
that  voice  which  would  once  have  been 
sufiScient  to  raise  him  from  an  even  deeper 
depth  of  anxiety,  and  to  fill  him  with  cour- 
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afro.,  now  served  only  to  make  bis  depth  of 
anxiety  deeper  still.  But  still  all  things 
were  possiinc :  and  she  might  know  some- 
thing of  Marie^s  movements  during  the 
afternoon. 

But  this  chance  also  proved  to  be  vain. 
"What  —  Monsieur  Creville  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. **Can  you  tell  me  where  lean 
go  to  look  for  Marie,  if  she  is  not  at  home  ? 
Sbc  had  some  business  to  do  for  me  with 
Monsieur  Prosper " 

*'  Ah,  perhaps  then  she  is  gone  to  Golden 
Square,"  exclaimed  F61ix  abruptly,  trying 
all  he  could  to  battle  with  the  fear  that  had 
now  almost  developed  into  certainty.  **  I 
will  go  and  see.  Wait  for  me  hero  —  I 
will  not  be  gone  an  instant.^^ 

The  idea  was  a  mere  straw,  and  he  knew 
it.  If  she  had  wished  to  see  Prosper  she 
would  not  have  gone  where,  knowing  he 
would  be  in  Park  Lane,  she  knew  he  would 
not  be.  But  still,  before  Ang^lique  had 
time  to  ask  a  question,  he  was  gone,  and 
she  was  left  to  gather  from  the  vague  ap- 
prehensions of  the  landlady  his  fears  for  the 
safety  of  Marie,  which  were  too  genuine 
not  to  have  proved  contagious. 

This  time  he  did  not  take  a  coach  —  in- 
deed his  pocket  was  once  more  in  its  habit- 
ual state  of  emptiness.  It  was  fortunate  for 
him,  however,  that  his  pace  did  not  call 
down  upon  him  the  cry  of  "Stop  thief!" 
and  at  the  end  of  about  twenty  mmutes  he 
returned. 

•*  Miss  Lefort,"  he  began  rapidly  all  out 
of  breath,  and  with  the  sweat  streaming 
from  his  forehead,  **  I  have  the  gravest  fears 
about  your  cousin.  And  I  am  afraid  I  am 
the  most  to  blame.  You  may  not  thmk 
there  is  much  in  her  going  out  and  not  be- 
ing yet  returned.  But  you  know  her  regu- 
lar ways  and  her  punctuality,  and " 

**  You  fear  an  accident  —  an  accident  to 
Marie?     0  mon  Dieu!^^ 

•*This  morning  1  saw  her,  as  you  know; 
and  I  heard  from  her  something  —  do  you 
know  her  secret,  Ang§liquc  ?  " 

Of  course  Angelique  knew  nothing  about 
it ;  but  even  then  she  was  sufficiently  true 
to  herself  not  to  permit  such  a  thing  as  a 
secret  to  escape  her,  if  she  could  help  it. 
So  she  went  on, — 

**Of  course  I  know  all  about  Marie  — 
everything.  We  are  sisters,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  confidence  between  us  in  all 
things." 

**  l)o  yon  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

*  *  I  can  guess.  And  you  may'  speak  freely 
to  me,  whatever  it  may  be." 

Though  she  did  not  in  the  least  know 
what  he  meant,  she  was  perfectly  honest  in 
her  belief  that  she  possessed  Marie^s  whole 


confidence;  that  there  in  fact  eziited  be- 
tween her  and  her  cousin  a  partnership  in 
confidences  which  was  none  the  less  complete 
because  it  resembled  what  the  civilians  nsed 
to  call  a  societas  leonina  —  that  is  to  say,  a 
partnership  in  which  all  the  profit  was  on 
one  side. 

"  In  any  case  this  is  no  time  for  secrets 
now,"  said  F^lix.  "  What  is  the  name 
of  her  husband  ?  where  is  he  to  be  found  P  ^ 

"  Of  her  husband !  ^'Angelique  exclaimed* 
in  genuine  astonishment.  "She  told  yon 
she  had  a  husband  P" 

"  What !  yo  1  did  not  know  it  P  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  !    But  it  is  impossible !  " 

**  When  she  herself  told  me  so  P  " 

"  Ah,  then  it  is  true.  And  yet  that  I  did 
not  know  it !  " 

To  do  her  justice,  she  was  really  wounded 
by  the  thought  that  so  important  a  confi* 
dence  should  have  been  withheld  from  her 
by  the  open-hearted  Marie  and  given  to  a 
stranger.  But  a  light  suddenly  broke  upon 
her.  In  spite  of  her  anxiety  about  the  only 
creature  whom  she  loved,  and  in  whom  she 
had,  at  all  events  till  now,  thoroughly  be* 
lieved,  a  presage  of  triumph  as  complete  at 
it  was  unexpected  suddenly  filled  her  heart 
with  what  was  almost  the  eagerness  of  joy. 
Had  she  indeed  caught  her  enemy  upon  the 
hip  at  last  ? 

**  Felix,"  she  exclaimed  rapidly,  with  all 
its  usual  hard  listlessness  gone  out  of  her 
face,  and  supplied  by  an  energy  that  was  as 
fierce  as  it  was  hard  —  "Felix,  you  are 
right;  the  time  for  secrets  has  cone  bjr. 
You  love  me  no  longer,  then?  \Vell,  m 
that  you  are  right  too.  Were  I  a  man  I 
would  love  where  you  love  now.  Oh,  my 
poor  Marie !  Yes,  I  do  know  the  name  of 
her  husband.  It  is  that  of  the  vilest  villain 
upon  earth  —  it  is  Mark  Warden.  You 
hate  him,  do  you  not?  But  you  cannot 
hate  him  more  than  I." 

lie  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  amased, 
and  then  the  ground  of  Bartends  suspicion 
grew  clear. 

"  What !  "  he  said ;  "  Warden,  the  friend 
of  Barton  —  Warden,  who  is  to  nurry  Miss 
Raymond  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  man.  Who  can  tell 
what  he  has  done  with  her  when  he  has  so 
much  to  gain  by " 

It  was  not  this  that  he  feared ;  and,  in 
fact,  t^  e  idea  was  almost  too  monstrous  to 
be  entertained  —  too  horrible  even  to  be 
thought  of. 

"  You  mean "  he  began.     "  But  no 

—  that  cannot  be." 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  this  man !  Oh 
Marie !  if  you  had  but  told  me " 

F^lix  was  far  too  excited,  far  too  worn 
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oat  to  think,  or  indeed  to  dream  of  any- 
thing but  blindly  obeying  whatever  impulse 
might  seize  him  at  the  moment.  Indeed, 
when  he  had  plunged  into  the  chamber  of 
fire  to  save  the  husband  of  her  whom  he 
now  loved  so  passionately,  he  was  acting 
far  more  under  the  dictates  of  calm  reason 
than  he  was  capable  of  acting  now.  He 
was  simply  drunk  with  despair,  and  the 
words  of  Angel ique  acted  upon  him  like 
fresh  draughts  of  fiery  wine. 

"My  God! "he  exclaimed,  **then  there 
is  but  one  chance  left.  There  is  a  chance 
that  he  may  know  —  and,  if  it  is  too  late  to 
save  her,  yet " 

Without  another  word  he  was  gone. 

•*  F^lix  !  "  cried  out  Ang^lique,  in  real 
alarm,  •*  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Wait 
—  do  not  be  rash " 

But  her  words  were  lost  in  the  closing  of 
the  street-door,  and  she  was  left  to  unravel 
thij  new  complication  alone. 

It  was  scarcely  yet  more  than  half-past 
eleven  by  the  time  that  F^lix  again  reached 
Park  Lane,  where  Prosper,  not  without 
more  anxiety  of  heart  than  he  cared  to  own 
to  himself —  for  what,  after  all,  is  really 
worth  the  anxiety  of  an  artist  but  art,  and 
of  a  speculator  but  money  ?  —  had  to  make 
the  best  excuses  he  could  for  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  his  favourite  lionne.  The  rooms 
were  thus  at  their  fullest  when  the  most  ob- 
•core  of  their  guests,  all  disordered  by  run- 
ning, re-entered  them.  The  star  was  once 
more  displaying  her  brilliancy,  amid  a  run- 
ning accompaniment  of  conversation,  which 
ifl  so  apt  to  languish  when  people  are  met 
to  talk,  but  invariably  grows  lively  when 
people  are  met  to  listen.  Lord  Farleigh 
bad  found  his  favourite  position  —  the  door ; 
and  Mark  Warden  had  at  last  been  rewarded 
by  finding  his,  which  was  by  the  side  of 
Alice  Ra>'mond. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  buzz  of 
what  people  are  pleased  to  call  conversation 
that  filled  the  room,  a  semi-chorus  of 
•*  Hush  I  "as  Felix  entered  it  without  too 
mcch  regard  to  the  quality  of  those  whom 
he  was  disturbing,  recalled  him  for  a  few 
moments  to  himself.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  afraid  of  anything  or  anybody ;  but  the 
immediate  plunge  of  a  man  heated  by  ex- 
citement into  a  room-full  of  company  who 
for  the  most  part  arc  rather  bored  than 
otherwise,  is  the  sudden  contact  of  red-hot 
iron  with  iced  water. 

But  such  contact  hardens,  if  it  cools.  As 
soon  as  the  cavatina  had  reached  its  final 
chord  he  took  the  opportunity,  and  the  lib- 
erty, of  disregarding  the  sacred  line  that 
WIS  drawn  between  the  amusers  and  the 
Boamused  by  going  up  straight  to  Warden, 


whom  by  sight  and  repute  he  knew  well 
enough, 

**Mr.  Warden,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
could  certainly  be  heard  by  Miss  Raymond 
if  by  no  one  else,  *•  I  am  sorry  to  disturb 
you,  but  I  bring  you  grave  news,  if  you  do 
not  know  it  already.  Madame,  your  wife, 
is  missing  from  home ;  and  I  fear  —  it  is 
feared,  that  something  may  have  happened 
to  her.  Do  you  know  where  she  is?  If 
not " 

And  so  the  message  had  come  at  last  that 
Warden  had  ever  smce  the  morninj;  been 
longing  yet  dreading  to  hear.  But  so 
many  hours  had  now  elapsed  since  he  had 
received  Marie^s  last  words  that  he  had  be- 
gun to  feel  at  ease,  and  as  though  what  he 
had  been  expecting  had  been  mdefinitely 
postponed.  So,  now  that  it  had  come,  he, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  his  heart 
sink  with  apprehension,  and  almost  with  a 
guilty  fear.  But,  as  he  had  been  steeling 
himself  all  day  long  to  receive  the  message 
when  it  came,  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise. 
lie  did  not  even  start ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
bearer  of  it,  his  resolution  was  taken  in  a 
moment.  Not  even  the  most  scrupulous,  he 
felt,  could  blame  him  for  protecting  himself 
now  that  she  who  might  have  claimed  some 
self-sacrifice  on  his  part  needed  it  no  more. 
As  for  grief  or  remorse,  he  felt  neither.  It 
was  part  of  his  nature  to  be  incapable  of 
entertaining  more  than  one  idea  at  once; 
and  for  these  he  had  no  space  for  the  present. 

**  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  quietly  and  po^ 
litely,  **  are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  mis- 
taking me  for  some  one  else  ?  " 
^'  Are  you  not  Mr.  Warden?" 

**That  is  my  name.  But  you  spoke  of 
my  wife ;  and  as  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
one 
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If  this  was  not  the  tone  of  a  murderer, 
neither  was  it  that  of  a/husband.  And  yet 
that  he  was,  or  rather  had  been,  the  husband 
of  Marie,  could  not  be  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment, lie  had  heard  that  Marie  was  a  wife 
from  her  own  lips ;  and  Ang^liquc's  cer- 
tainty, confirmed  by  what  he  had  heard  from 
Barton,  had  become  of  necessity  his  own. 

**  You  are  not  married  to  Marie  Lefort  ?  " 
he  asked. 

»*No." 

There  was  nothing  now  for  Warden  to  do, 
now  that  fate  bad  shown  itself  so  clearly  to 
be  on  his  side,  but  to  accept  its  kindness. 
It  would  at  all  events  be  an  act  of  the  gross- 
est folly  and  weakness  on  his  part  to  have 
taken  such  pains  to  keep  his  secret  while 
Marie  was  living  only  to  let  it  go  now  that 
it  was  past  finding  out. 

Just  then  Prosper,  seeing  F^lix  in  the 
room,  came  up  to  him.    *  *  Well  ?  ^  he  asked. 
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Ft?lix,  however,  replied  to  Wanlen.  **  I 
do  not  pretond  to  understand  you,""  he  said. 
*'  Do  yoii  mean  to  say  |pl)at  you  were  never 
married  to  ^lademoiselle  Lefort?" 

Warden  looked  at  him  w.th  an  afTeetation 
of  carelessness,  pointedly  takinj^  note  of  his 
appearanee  from  his  boots,  white  with  dust, 
to  his  disordered  hair. 

**  Prosper,"  he  said,  **  if  this  is  a  friend 
of  yours,  had  you  not  better  get  him  away? 
He  seems  to  have  been  at  the  sideboard  once 
too  often."'' 

The  eves  and  the  attention  of  several  in 
the  room  were  drawn  to  where  they  were 
standinj;.  '^Come.  Felix,"  said  Prosper, 
**oome  awav.  What  is  all  this  business? 
Whatabout'Marie?^' 

But  Felix  did  not  stir. 

*•  You  accuse  me  of  beinj;  drunk,"  he  said 
in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all  the  room  might 
hear.  **  That  is  all  very  well,  though  you 
know  that  I  am  no  more  drunk  than  you  are. 
You  are  a  liar  at  the  very  least,  if  not  some- 
thing worse  than  a  liar." 

The  blood  rushed  back  into  Warden's 
face,  which  ordinarily  only  showed  emotion 
by  pallor.  He,  too,  had  his  ideas  of  honour, 
which  rebelled  at  a  pablic  insult,  though,  to 
serve  his  purposes,  he  had  habitually  borne 
the  insulting  speeches  of  13arton  when  there 
was  none  by  to  hear.  Besides,  his  situa- 
tion, however  safe  it  might  be,  was  at  all 
events  becoming  ridiculous,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary, if  possible,  to  avoid  a  scene  about 
which  people  might  talk  afterwards. 

**  You  drunken  rascal,''  he  said,  half 
fiercely,  half  scornfully,  **  if  you  were  a 
gentleman  I  would  knock  you  down.  As  it 
IS,  you  may  con^^ratulate  yourself  that  I  do 
not  have  you  kicked  from  the  room.  Go 
home  quietly,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of 
this  nonsense,  unless  you  want  to  be  put 
out  by  main  force." 

**You  submit  then  to  be  called  a  liar? 
Am  I  to  call  you  coward  also  ?  " 

Such  a  mode  of  resenting  Warden's  insult 
aa  this  was  of  course  as  absurd  and  as  im- 
politic as  could  be  conceived.  Morally  con- 
vinced as  Felix  was  of  being  in  the  right, 
his  conviction  rested  upon  evidence  that 
was  nothing  more  than  hearsay  and  circum- 
stantial, and  was  devoid  of  anything  like 


proof.  But  he  would  have  been  more  or  leu 
than  human  had  he  been  capable  of  acting 
otherwise  than  absurdly  now.  It  was  not, 
after  all,  his  own  insult  that  he  was  thus  re* 
senting  —  though,  that,  too,  stMng  throagh 
his  republican  armour  into  the  most  sensi- 
tive part  of  his  nature  —  so  much  as  the 
wrongs  of  Marie,  however  convinced  be 
mi^^ht  be  that  she  was  now  bevond  the  reach 
of  all  wrong  for  evermore.  In  short,  bad 
he  kept  his  temper,  ho  would  have  proved 
himself  to  be  cither  a  match  for  Mark  War- 
den or  else  a  stone  —  and  he  was  neither. 

The  latter  laughed.  **  Do  you  expect  me 
to  call  out  a  tipsy  fiddler?" 

'*  Some  might  think  themselves  bound  to 
do  that,  if  he  called  you  both  liar  and  cow* 
ard.  A  fiddler  may  not  impossibly  be  a 
gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  may  most  cer- 
tainly get  drunk.  But  in  any  case,  I  fancjr 
that  a  Mr.  Warden  is  scarcely  in  a  position 
to  stand  upon  his  noblesse  with  a  Alarquit 
de  Creville." 

The  whole  scene  had  been  so  far  precisely 
like  a  regular  comedy,  of  which  this  formed 
the  climax.  A  laugh  ran  through  the  room, 
of  which  such  of  the  occupants  as  had  formed 
the  audience,  who,  thanks  to  the  unsubdued 
tones  of  Felix,  were  not  a  few,  had,  accord- 
ing to  their  sex,  been  fluttered  or  amused, 
and  now  were  amused  outright.  But,  though 
what  naturally' seemed  a  crazy  or  drunken 
vaunt  fell  witli  thejeficct  of  a  blank  cartridge 
upon  him  and  upon  those  for  whom  it  bad 
been  intended,  there  was  one  present  of 
whose  very  existence  F^lix  bad  scarcely 
heard,  through  whose  heart  the  name  that 
for  more  than  thirty  years  had  not  been 
spoken  by  man  passed  with  the  sudden 
snarpness  of  lead. 

A  short,  quick  cry  called  the  attention  of 
the  whole  room  from  its  immediate  attrac- 
tion. Miss  Clare  had  risen  from  her  seat, 
and  was  standing  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Felix  in  a  rigid  attitude,  as  though  she  were 
prevented  from  rushing  forwanl  by  some 
unseen  force,  stronger  than  her  own,  thai 
held  her  back.  In  truth  she  was  both  deaf 
and  blind  to  what  was  about  her.  Her  ean 
were  filled  by  the  roaring  of  water,  and  her 
eyes  by  the  round  summits  of  snowy  bills. 


It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  of  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  the 
Central  Park,  New  York,  and  large  subscrip- 
tiouSthave  boi'n  received  fur  that  purpose.  It  is 
to  be  of  bronze,  of  colosstd  proportions,  "  repre- 
senting Harvey  at  the  moment  he  felt  convinced 


he  had  made  the  great  discovery  that  has  im- 
mortalized his  name."  Verily  the  American 
pculptors  have  a  pleasant  task  before  th«|n. 
How  docs  a  philosopher  usually  look  under  sunh 
circumstances  7  Nature. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
▲BOUT  now  THE  OLD  EGYPTIANS  LIVED 

AXD  DIED. 

It  may  be  said  concerning  most  of  the 
nures  of  men  which  have  passed  away,  that 
oar  knowledge  of  them  does  not  extend  to 
their   ordinary   lives   and   customs.     Some 
few  strongly-scored  facts  there  may  be,  as 
that  our  Briton  ancestors  wore  mustaches, 
and  were  so  devoted  to  art  that  they  never 
iBOTed     about    except    in    company    with 
some  representation  of  heavenly  or  earthly 
bodies :  bat  such  facts  give  us  only  isolated 
points ;  the  Briton  as  he  really  existed  can 
never  be  revived  to  our  apprehension.     A 
conventional  idea  of  a  Briton  may  be  pub- 
lished and  accepted,  but  it  can  be  only  a 
Action.     Let  us  trv  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
C&rthaginians,  as  they  were  in  their  best 
dtys,  or  in  any  age,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
oarselves  without  a  true  image  and  without 
a  guide.     Gifted  men,  by  joining  together 
tnces  of  outline  more  or  less  marked,  and 
br  furnishing  the    connecting    lines    from 
tieir  shrewd  guesses  or  their  vivid  dreams, 
kiTe  sometimes  amused  us  by  revivals  of 
weDes  in  the  Acropolis  or  in  the  Colisoeum, 
or  by  the  Sea   of  Galilee,  but  they  have 
lot  been  able  fo  show  that  their  witness  is 
Use.     Nay,    to    come   nearer   home    and 
Bcirer  our  own  age,  is  it  not  admitted  that 
»e  hive  lost  beyond  recovery  the  impres- 
iioo  of  what  life  in  England  was  under  the 
Normin  kings?      We  have  lively  percep- 
tions, it  is  true,  of  Cedric  and  the  Templar 
lad  the  Friar,  but  we  perceive  the  pban- 
tasms  of  the  enchanter,  not  the  real  im- 
press of  the  men  of  old.     Neither  is  it  pos- 
Hble,  the  learned  say,   to  produce  now  a 
tnie  presentment  of  those  times  ;  they  have 
left  little  more  than  a  rack  behind. 

If,  then,   the   generations   who   left   the 
icene   two   or    three   centuries   ago    have 
beoooe  so  indistinct  that  we  fail  to  reco^- 
niie  what   manner  of  men   they   were   m 
their  lives,  habits,  and  appearance,  what 
dance  have  we  of  recovering  and  becoming 
iatimately  acquainted  with  the  beings  from 
vbom  we  are  separated  by  tens  of  centuries  ? 
Br  the  foregoing   theorems    there    is    no 
chance    at    all,  —  the    attempt   would    be 
mere  vanity  and  presumption.     If  we  solve 
tbe  question   mathematically   or   logically, 
this  is  the  inevitable   answer.      But   it   is 
Bot  by   reasoning  that  we  will   arrive   at 
oar  truth;     it     is     not    proportion    that 
ikall  convict  this  paper^s  superscription  of 
kOj.    An  irrepressible,  wayward  fact,  de- 
speculation,  inverting  axioms,  shows 
and  philosophers  are  confounded,  a 
book  is  opened,  the  extremes  of  time 
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are  brought  together.  For,  as  if  in  very 
derision  of  mundane  belief,  the  oldest  race 
of  which  history  can  speak  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  oblivion.  Crusaders  may 
have  perished  for  ever — the  sons  of  Romu- 
lus and  of  Cecrops  may  have  become 
dreams  and  fables ;  but  some  of  them  who 
saw  Babel,  and  of  the  first  generations  who 
thence  inherited  the  Coptic  tongue,  are 
living  yet  on  the  tableaux  of  Egypt ! 

Was,  then,  the  prescience  of  those  primi- 
tive men  as  wonderful  as  their  workman- 
ship and  their  invention  ?  Did  their  vision 
pierce  through  barbarous  misty  centuries, 
and  anticipate  the  time  when  far  prosperity 
should  yearn  to  them  with  awakening  rev- 
erence, and  seek  for  their  remains  as  for 
hid  treasures  ?  It  would  seem  that  it  did. 
But  whatever  their  intention  may  have 
been,  they  have  certainly  left  clear  ela- 
borate records  of  themselves  as  they  were 
once  to  be  seen  in  their  worship,  proces- 
sions, ceremonies,  in  battles  and  sieges,  and 
in  all  the  situations  of  domestic  life.  We 
may  see  for  ourselves  how  they  sacrificed, 
with  what  weapons  they  fought  —  how  they 
sowed,  reaped,  bought  and  sold,  slaugh- 
tered, cooked,  wrought  at  trades,  feasted, 
danced,  gamed,  rejoiced,  mourned,  died, 
were  embalmed  and  buried ;  nay,  more,  - 
we  know  in  what  manner  they  fancied  that 
their  souls  were  disposed  of  after  death. 
We  can  study  their  features,  dresses,  im- 
plements; and  so  mightily  has  nature 
wrought  with  them  to  preserve  the  memo- 
rials, that  **  their  domestic  habits,  their 
social  institutions,  their  very  modes  of 
thought,  are  disclosed  to  us, — and  so  mi- 
nutely, that  we  know  more  of  tbe  men 
among  whom  Abram  dwelt  and  conversed 
in  Egypt  than  of  our  own  British  and 
Saxon  ancestors."  * 

Carving  and  inscribing  seem  to  have  been 
the  besetting  infirmity  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  desire  of  the  diminutive, 
bandy-legged,  noseless,,  Plantagenet  Mont- 
morency Smith,  to  be  photographed,  front 
and  profile,  and  in  all  conceivable  ungrace- 
ful attitudes,  in  every  city  of  Europe,  is 
not  stronger  than  was  the  inclination  of  an 
old  Memphite  or  Tbeban  to  carve  out  in 
detail,  to  paint,  or  to  describe  in  writing 
his  form  and  semblance,  as  on  different 
occasions  he  went  through  the  employments 
of  bis  life.  His  processes  did  not  admit 
of  seizing  sudden  expressions  or  effects ; 
but  if  he  did  not  catch  Cvnthias  of  the 
minute,  he  gave  typical  Cynthias  and  types 
of  every  class  of  human  beings  —  of  the 
animals  or  things  with  which  they  occupied 
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themselves,  and  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  operated.  If  they  consecrated  a 
temple  or  stuck  a  pig  —  if  they  held  a  sympo- 
sium or  pickled  a  mummy  —  if  they  danced 
or  hunted,  ate  or  fought  —  the  style  in 
which  the  thing  was  done  was  stamped  im- 
perishably.  When  the  time  comes  for 
speaking  of  their  burials  and  tombs,  rea- 
sons will  be  given  for  much  of  this  zeal  in 
chiselling  and  limning.  But  there  is  much 
to  say,  and  space  is  not  h  discretion,  there- 
fore order  must  be  observed,  or  we  have  no 
chance  of  fulfilling  our  design.  So  we  will 
assign  a  place  to  each  division  of  thu  sub- 
ject, and  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  great 
Pharaoh ;  let  us  therefore  contemplate  tue 
Kino. 

Absolute  power  as  executive  —  entire 
personal  submission  to  the  laws  —  this  was 
the  strange  combination  which  characterized 
the  office  of  a  Pharaoh.  All  the  vigour  of 
despotism  in  the  governor,  all  possible 
safeguards  for  the  governed ;  the  monarch 
irresponsible  to  any,  and  yet  so  thorough- 
ly restrained  and  advised  that  no  man 
doubted  his  piety,  justice,  and  discretion. 
And  how  was  this  brought  about  P  Not  by 
finely-spun  theories  inoperative  in  practice ; 
not  by  intricate  constitutional  checKs  which 
in  one  age  might  enable  the  ruler  to  set  at 
nought  the  rights  and  wishes  of  his  people, 
and  in  another  might  transfer  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  to  the  lowest  stratum  of 
the  populace,  and  so  reduce  the  sovereign 
to  a  mere  puppet ;  not  by  the  institution  of 
an  antagonism,  according  to  which  it  was 
the  instinct  of  either  side,  governor  or 
governed,  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  or 
prerogatives  of  the  other;  but  by  a  far 
more  refined  and  yet  simpler  method  — 
simpler  in  itself,  but  possible  for  only  a  re- 
fined, highly-civilized  people.  The  nation, 
in  times  beyond  our  ken,  had  made  up  its 
mind  about  the  qualities  of  its  ruler,  and 
took  its  measures  for  securing  such  a  one  as 
should  realize  its  ideal.  The  leaders  knew 
the  fallibility  of  checks  and  constitutions  — 
perhaps  they  knew  it  by  experience  —  and 
went  nearer  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
looked  for  their  security  in  the  mind  and 
disposition  and  life  of  the  king.  Their 
requirements  call  up  the  words  of  Cowper  — 


**  I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm. 
Whose  words  are  pare,  whose  doctrine  and 

whose  life 
Coincident  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  caose." 

Let  not  any  ardent  purist,  however,  sup- 
pose that  this  hints  in  the  darkest  manner 
at  competitive  examinations:  let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  Egyptians  was 


far  higher  than  simply  to  counter-cb«ck 
evil ;  they  aspired  to,  and  laboured  for, 
positive  good.  They  specially  educated 
their  ruler  for  his  great  career  —  from  early 
youth  if  they  could;  but,  young  or  old, 
they  would  have  him  submit  himself  to  a 
traming  and  a  routine  of  life  sach  as  were 
prescribed  for  no  other.  They  made  bim 
comprehend  the  dignity  which  attached  to 
his  position;  the  (literally  in  his  case) 
divinity  which  does  hedge  a  king.  He 
could  not  be  as  other  men  were,  but  in  all 
the  acts  of  his  daily  life  he  conducted  him- 
self after  a  royal  pattern,  never  forgetting 
that  he  belonged  to  the  State.  His  toilette, 
exercise,  meals,  were  settled  by  law;  bis 
amusements,  both  as  to  times  and  kinds, 
mi^ht  be  only  such  as  became  so  distio* 
guished  a  person,  the  very  quantity  of  his 
wine  being  regulated  to  ^ard  against  the 
possibility  of  excess.  His  associates  and 
attendants  were  all  of  the  first  families,  and 
of  high  education.  These  were  blamed 
and  punished  if  their  august  master  shotdd 
ever  allow  his  passions  to  influence  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office.  As  was  said  in 
a  former  paper,  *  the  king  could  do  no 
wrong,  but  his  ministers  were  held  strictly 
responsible  if  any  wrong  was  done,  it  being 
held  that  impropriety  or  injustice  coald 
scarcely  be  a  solitary  failing,  but  a  sign 
of  general  circumspection  having  been  re- 
laxed. From  the  very  birth  of  an  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  his  future  compan- 
ions, nurslings  of  the  same  age  as  himself, 
were  set  apart  and  trained. 

The  king  must  have  been  bred  a  priest 
or  a  soldier.  If  he  happened  to  be  the 
latter,  he  was  forced  to  become  a  priest  on 
ascending  the  throne;  and  his  priesthood 
was  not  a  nominal  or  ex  officio  headsbip* 
but  he  had  to  study  all  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion, the  services  of  the  temples,  the  laws 
and  the  moral  code  of  the  country,  and  to 
be  in  all  respects  a  capable  and  officiating 
pontiff.  On  days  of  nigh  ceremonial  the 
king  himself  publicly  made  offerings  to  the 
gods ;  but  in  ordinary  routine  he  was  only 
present  at  religious  services  during  partica- 
lar  hours. 

The  viands  of  the  royal  table  were 
limited  to  certain  kinds  of  food.  The  kinj^ 
might  not  exceed  a  certain  quantity  ot 
wine ;  he  might  not  consort  with  whomso- 
ever he  would;  neither  could  he  pass  bit 
time  according  to  his  own  fancjr.  Hard 
conditions  these,  one  is  apt  to  think ;  bat 
yet  if  any  nonsense  had  been  talked  abont 
the  monarch  being  denied  the  freedom  that 
was  permitted  to  the  meanest  of  his  aub- 
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^'ect9  —  if  it  bad  been  said  that,  provided 
lis  public  doty  was  accurately  performed, 
be  migbt  sorely  turn  his  hours  of  relaxation 
to  wluiteTer  account  he  might  choose  —  it 
would  have  been  answered  that  what  migbt 
be  very  good  for  an  bumble  Egyptian  was 
not  at  all  suitable  for  Pharaoh;  that  the 
maa  they  wanted  must  exist  for  the  State, 
not  the  State  for  him ;  and  that  if  he  could 
not  bear  restraints  himself,  he  was  mani- 
festly incompetent  to  restrain  and  guide  a 
wbole  nation !  We  do  not  find  that  political 
trouble  ever  arose  from  attempts  of  his 
Majesty  to  kick  over  the  traces;  indeed 
opinion  was  so  strong  and  so  invariable 
on  the  point,  that  the  wise  and  well-trained 
mooarcn  must  have  seen  the  ruin  involved 
in  such  a  course,  supposing  that  he  wished 
to  pursue  it,  which  probably  be  did  not. 

The  secret  of  how  this  was  accomplished 
—  of  bow  a  mighty  and  absolute  sovereign 
could  be  induced,  without  any  apparent 
control,  to  walk  within  the  very  straitest 
limits,  and  to  merge  his  personality  in  his 
glorioas  office  —  is  one  that  cannot  be  thor^ 
oogbly  penetrated  until  some  modem  na- 
tion, as  perspicacious  as  the  Egyptian  was, 
sbail  comprenend  the  general  good  as  they 
nnderstood  it,  and  exhibit  again  the  perfec- 
tion of  government.  We  do,  however, 
aometimes  get  glimpses  of  such  finished  or- 
ganization when  highly-cultivated  disposi- 
tions, by  bappy  chance,  come  together  in  a 
family  or  other  association.  We  are 
charmed  by  the  devotion  with  which  each 
member  postpones  his  selfish  inclinations  for 
tbe  general  benefit,  by  the  noiseless  accuracy 
with  which  the  machinery  turns,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  visible  moving  or  regulating 
power,  and  yet  by  the  consummate  working 
of  tbe  wbole.  We  know,  nevertheless,  that 
tbere  must  be  a  power  somewhere,  and  that 
it  is  outwardly  invisible,  because  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  perceptions  of  our 
nature.  So,  also,  there  was  a  power,  and 
an  admirable  one,  cementing  and  guiding 
tbe  powers  of  the  State  in  Egypt  —  very 
Bobtie,  applicable  only  to  the  most  gener- 
ous spirits,  but  in  them  more  potent  than 
tbe  sternest  tyranny.  The  horse  that  may 
be  guided  with  a  silken  thread  is  alone  per- 
fectly broken ;  the  one  moving  straight 
imder  thongs  and  iron,  and  ever-more  look- 
ing askance  at  the  whip,  does  little  credit 
to  his  trainer.  The  government  of  the 
Fbaraohs  was  doubtless  invented  by  the 
priests ;  the  power  which,  like  the  force  of 
gravity  in  nature,  kept  every  member  in  his 
place,  was  in  the  national  religion,  into 
whose  mysteries  the  monarch,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  invariably  initiated,  and  whose 
dictates  were  unquestioned  by  a  surpassing- 


ly devout  people.  When  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss their  religion,  we  shall  see  bow  bard  it 
is   to  recognize  this    inward   and  spiritual 

f)ower  in  it,  and  how  much  more  we  have  to 
earn  before  we  discover  the  mainspring  of 
their  wonderful  system. 

In  times  of  war  the  king  generally  took 
the  field,  and  commanded  the  army.  He 
oflen  took  the  heir  with  him  (thus  Sesostris, 
while  very  young,  made  his  first  campaign 
with  his  father,  and  had  bis  baptime  de 
feu)  ;  but  he  could  appoint  a  general  to  the 
chief  command  when  reasons  of  State  should 
show  that  course  to  be  advisable.  All  tri- 
umphs, decrees,  and  national  works  were 
ascribed  to  him,  and  the  relations  between 
sovereign  and  people  appear  to  have  been 
so  good  that  his  fame  and  theirs  were  iden- 
tical :  they  were  satisfied  that  he  was  really 
and  truly  the  impersonation  of  the  State. 

Greek  writers  used  to  speak  of  the  crown 
as  elective;  but  the  monuments  —  which 
now  supersede  all  other  chronicles  —  show 
that  the  succession  was  hereditary,  except 
in  case  of  the  country  being  conquered,  or 
the  very  rare  occurrence  of  a  successful  re- 
bellion. An  election  took  place  only  when 
there  was  no  heir,  male  or  female  —  for  a 
princess  could  inherit  the  sceptre.  Although 
frequently  the  some  sovereign  ruled  both 
Upper  and  Lower  E^ypt,  these  were  always 
regarded  as  two  distinct  kingdoms.  Some- 
times each  kingdom  had  its  own  separate 
king,  and  the  two  were  at  variance.  The 
head-dress  of  tbe  Upper  country  was  white, 
a  high  conical  can  terminating  in  a  knob  at 
tbe  top :  that  of  the  Lower  country  was 
red ;  it  encircled  the  head  to  the  height  of 
the  poll,  and  the  back  was  prolonged  to 
double  the  height  of  the  cap.  The  king 
who  might  govern  both  countries  wore  both 
crowns  together,  that  of  Lower  Egypt  out- 
side the  other,  and  the  composite  head-dress 
of  the  two  crowns  was  named  the  pschent. 
There  were  other  royal  head-dresses  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  office  which  the  king 
might  be  discharging ;  but  what  will  prob- 
ably be  most  astonishing  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced reader  is,  that  he  often  wore  a  wig. 
Modern  speakers,  chancellors,  judges,  and 
State  coacbmen  may  find  comfort  tor  their 
souls  by  a  study  of  some  of  the  monuments 
—  nay,  of  the  relics ;  for  specimens  of  the 
wigs  are,  it  is  believed,  preserved. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  popular  belief 
that  the  Pharaohs  were  unfeeling  and  tyran- 
nical, a  belief  derived  probably  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  exodus ;  but  it  should 
be  rembembered  that  the  disposition  of  the 
Pharaoh  who  would  not  let  Israel  go  was 
super-naturally  vitiated.  Some  infatuation 
made  him  treacherous  and  cruel;   but  tbe 
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fact  that  his  heart  was  hardened  flpccially  to 
make  him  act  unworthily,  ^oes  to  prove  that 
in  his  normal  condition  he  would  have  been 
incapable  of  such  conduct.  The  Pharaohs 
who  knew  not  Joseph  pursued  an  illiberal 
policy  towards  the  children  of  Jacob,  and 
the  book  of  Moses  shows  them  in  no  very 
favourable  light ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  personally  odious,  neither  is 
there  a  hint  of  their  government  having 
been  oppressive  or  hateful  to  the  Egyptians. 
And  then,  when  we  come  to  regard  the 
kings  who  did  know  and  respect  Joserph 
and  his  memory,  their  characters  should 
form  a  counterpoise,  and  help  us  to  an 
even  judgment  of  these  celebrated  rulers. 
Joseph''8  personal  patron,  who  is  more 
graphically  presented  in  the  sacred  book 
than  any  obnoxious  Pharaoh,  was  certainly 
wise  and  amiable,  and  his  successors  for 
some  generations  regarded  Israel  with 
favour.  That  Egypt  throve  as  it  did  under 
their  sway  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  the  kings  in  general ;  and 
the  mourning  which  the  people  made  for 
Pharaoh  when  he  died,  and  which  the  his- 
torians carefully  distinguish  from  a  formal 
prescribed  manifestation,  attests  the  esteem 
and  veneration  in  which  he  was  generally 
held. 

If  we  pass  now  from  the  monarch,  who  is 
a  verv  intelligible  figure,  to  that  which 
doubtless  contains  the  key  to  all  the  char- 
acter, wisdom,  and  exploits  of  the  country 
—  namely,  the  national  religion — we  are 
at  once  in  a  ver^  thick  atmosphere,  where, 
though  objects  innumerable  present  them- 
selves, their  connection  and  significance  are 
difficult  to  trace.  Judged  by  its  outward 
and  visible  signs,  this  religion  can  be  de- 
scribed as  only  gross  idolatry  and  polythe- 
ism. The  high  reputation  of  the  race  has 
saved  them  from  much  reproach  on  this 
head ;  writers  hardly  ever  mention  the  wor- 
ship without  deprecating  the  reader's  inju- 
rious opinion  of  it,  or  without  explaining  its 
hidden  spirituality.  But -the  religion  itself 
as  we  see  it,  is  so  loosely  jointed  and  so  in- 
definite, that  an  ingenious  commentator, 
starting  with  a  plausible  idea  or  two,  may 
speedily  on  this  material  foundation  erect  a 
structure  of  types  and  metaphysics  reaching 
up  to  pure  theology.  To  make  good  these 
words,  Ictus  for  a  while  put  aside  the  fan- 
cied or  imputed  meaning,  and  say  what  the 
worship  was. 

The  gods  were  so  numerous  that  we  can- 
not reckon  them,  neither  can  we  say  that 
we  have  now  got,  or  that  we  shall  ever  get, 
to  the  limits  of  the  pantheon.  Gods  crop  up 
in  all  directions.  Some  have  human  figures 
and  beads ;  some  have  the  forms  of  beasts. 


birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles ;  some  are  com- 
pounded of  heads  of  some  of  the  above  ani- 
mals joined  to  the  bodies  of  men  or  women, 
being  monsters  of  that  class  the  idea  of 
which  made  Horace  exclaim,  **  Rieom  ten- 
eatia,  amici?'^  —  some  are  grotesque,  de* 
formed,  and  shocking.  A  pair  (male  and 
fbmale)  or  a  trio  (parents  and  child)  of 
gods  were  adored  in  the  same  temple ;  and 
of  these,  as  of  the  Greek  consonants,  it  is 
said,  '*  Inter  se  cognati  sunt;"  but  unfor- 
tunately, after  one  relationship  has  been 
noted,  the  same  deities,  or  others  suspicious 
ly  like  them,  are  found  in  other  places  with 
an  entirely  new  set  of  kinsfolk.  Psince 
Ilal*  had  an  illustration  that  would  have 
suited  their  affinities,  but  he  was  innocent  of 
Egyptology.  It  was  not  only  the  images  of 
animals,  however,  which  the  Egyptians  ven- 
erated :  live  bulls,  crocodiles,  jackals,  bee- 
tles, and  one  knows  not  what  besides,  were 
bad  in  reverence.  The  worship  of  wiiat 
were  called  the  great  gods,  and  especially 
of  one  pair,  was  wellnigh  general  on  the 
Nile;  but  the  smaller  powers  were  wor- 
shipped in  certain  districts  only,  while  in 
other  districts  they  were  abominations,  and 
the  setting  up  or  putting  down  of  one  of 
them  was  as  serious  a  matter  as  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  German  prince  in  these  days  —  it 
led  sometimes  to  furious  wars  for  ideas. 

There  were  several  orders  of  gods,  but  it 
is  not  clear  to  us  how  the  orders  were  di- 
vided —  which  is  not  astonishijig  when  the 
frequent  interchange  above  mentioned  of 
attributes,  symbols,  and  affinities  is  taken 
into  account.  It  is,  however,  generally  re- 
ceived that  the  gods  creators  and  sustain- 
ers,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and  elemental 
occupied  the  higbeet  places  under  various 
names.  Inferior  gods  all  partook  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  these,  but  were  in- 
ferior in  scope  and  degree.  One  god 
named  Typho  or  Typhoon  was  regarded  as 
the  spirit  of  evil.  But  of  all  these  gods,  two 
—  and  they  not  of  the  first  order  — are 
more  celebrated  than  all  the  rest,  and  were 
of  unquestioned  sanctity  from  one  end  of 
Egypt  to  the  other.  The  reader  is  already 
prepared  for  the  famous  names  Osiris  and 
Isis.  The  popular  legend  concerning  them 
is  that  there  was  jeaTousy  between  Typho 
and  Osiris;  that  Typho,  by  a  manoBuvre 
which  recalls  the  ballad  of  the  **  Old  Oak 
Chest, ^^  or  the  story  of  **The  Fisherman 
and  the  Genie  "  in  the  **  Thousand  and  One 
Nights, ^^  entrapped  Osiris  into  a  box,  and, 
god  as  he  was,  confined  him  in  the  heart  of 

*  "  Pagf.  —  A  proper  Rentlewomaii,  sir,  and  a 
kinswoman  of  my  mai^ter's. 

Prince  Henry.—  Even  such  kin  "—  **  Klnc  Hcfirr 
IV."  ' 
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ft  tree,  whence  Isis  got  bim  out  and  carried 
him  to  Buto  in  the  month  Tybi  (27th  of 
Deceoiber  to  26th  of  January),  and  there 
concealed  him;  but  Typho,  whose  delight 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  a  shiny  night  at 
thai   seaaon   of   the   year  to   hunt   in   the 
marshes,  put  bim  up  by  moonlight,  and  cut 
him  up  too,  to  make  sure  of  him,  into  four- 
teen pieces.*     Isis  with  great  pains  found 
thirteen  of  the  pieces  in  different  places, 
ftnd  buried  each  where  she  found  it;  the 
fourteenth  piece  had  been  unfortunately  de- 
▼oored  by  fishes.     Afterwards,  before  the 
▼isit  of  the    patriarch   Abram,  the   whole 
country  was  convulsed  for  years  by  the  act 
of  King  Mencheres  or  Mycerinus,  who  got 
the   scattered   limbs   together  at  Abydos. 
The  wars  so  occasioned  ended  in  the  reign 
of  Actboes  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  as  has  been 
shown, f  which,  according  to  Mr.  Osburn, 
is   the  true  account   concealed   under  the 
■DTth   that   Isis  joined   the  body  together 
ooce   more.     The  alarms  which  the   Pans 
and  Satyrs  felt  whilq  these  dreadful  adven- 
tures were  proceeding  became  proverbial, 
ftod  ^ve  to  wild  terrors  the  name  of  Panics 
for  mil  time.     The  high  derivation,  from  the 
immortal  gods,  of  this  nervous  condition, 
may  be  comfortable  to  gentlemen  who  were 
fttwat  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Capel  Court 
last  July.     For  their  sakes  it  is  recorded. 
Now,  after  all  the  pains  —  and  they  have 
been  very  great  —  which  learned  men  have 
taken  to  discover  some  consistent  theology 
of  Egypt,  it   must  be   confessed   that   the 
whole  subject  remains  a  **  muddle,^^  as  one 
of  the  characters  in  Mr.  Dickens's  '*  Hard 
Times"  is  fond  of  saying;  and  that  muddle 
(for,  as  we  see  it,  it  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  o\'  systan)  cannot  be  defended  against 
the  charge  ot  being  the  grossest  and  silliest 
idolatry-.     Then,  as  if  the  relijjion  were  not 
of  itself  difficult  enough  to  be  understood, 
it  was  further  complicated  by  the  vanity  of 
the  old  Greek  writers,  who  set  to  work  to 
show  that  the  gods  of  Greece  were,  under 
whtr  names,  the  same  as  tlie  gods  of  Egypt. 
Thus  the  great  Amun  of  the  Egyptians  was 
idtntitied  with  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  and  in  later 
<iiys  became  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  great 
temple  wsla    in    the   Oasis ;  Phthah,  a   god 
wbom  the  Ejrypti.ins  represented  as  a  muin- 
ny,  was  Vulean  or  fiephacstus  ;  Osiris  was 
Rscchusj;  Anouke  was  Vesta;  and  so  on; 
Bot  the<te  comparisons  were  fanciful,  and  do 
not  in  the  least  assist  us  to  a  comprehension 
^  the  nature    of    the    Egyptian    gods    as 
E^'plians  regarded  it. 

•  r^*h«m  »ar!«  tw<>nty.»s1x  pieces. 

f  i  ttfr  Jtlaga.  lH*c4.Mu5K>r  1>><59.  p.  737  — where, 
h.»c».^r.  flie  vr«»r»l  '  limits,"  by  a  typographical 
OTwr,  s^tautU  for  ••  limbs." 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  viewed  in 
certain  of  their  phases,  some  of  the  gods 
may  be  seen  to  personify  the  powers  or 
works  of  nature.  Amun  may  be  the  sun, 
or,  in  another  view,  the  atmosphere.  Osiris 
and  Isis  may  be,  and  in  one  acceptation 
probably  are,  the  Nile  and  the  land  of 
Egypt;  but  attempt  to  follow  up  these 
**  allegories  on  the  banks  of  the  NiJe^* 
(which  are  not  the  same  that  Mrs.  Malaprop 
spoke  of),  and  they  will  not  half  satisfy  as 
to  the  character,  power,  or  nature  of  any 
deity.  For  instance,  assume  Osiris  to  be 
the  Nile,  and  a.  great  deal  of  what  is  said 
of  him  seems  to  become'  clear,  the  allegory 
corresponding  for  some  distance  with  known 
natural  facts ;  but  in  a  while  we  find  Osiris 
presiding  as  the  judge  of  the  dead,  the 
great  power  of  Amenthe  or  the  shades  bel- 
low, and  we  are  violently  jerked  out  of  the 
pleasant  little  groove  in  which  our  imagina- 
tions have  begun  to  run  at  ease.  There  is 
nothing  consistent  or  definite  about  any  of 
these  gods ;  the  character  of  each  is  like  a 
series  of  dissolving  views,  continually,  as 
we  regard  it,  fading  to  indistinctness,  and 
then  reappearing  in  new  colours  and  pro- 
portions. 

The  boldest  thing  that  has  been  said  re- 
garding the  whole  tangled  mythology  is, 
that  the  Egyptians  never  really  lost  after 
the  death  of  Noah,  the  knowled^  of  one 
supreme  intelligence,  almighty,  mexhaust- 
ibly  good,  whom  no  man  had  seen  at  any 
time,  who  could  not  be  represented  by  any- 
thing made  with  hands  ;  but  that  the  priests 
attempted  to  show  to  the  people,  under  the 
form  of  gods,  His  attributes.  His  creation. 
His  ways  of  dealing  with  men.  His  glory. 
His  will.  Each  god,  then,  being  a  part  or 
emanation  of  the  Deity,  which  might  mani- 
fest itself  in  various  ways,  had  many  figures 
and  descriptions  contradictory  and  often  in- 
compatible when  ascribed  to  a  distinct  be- 
ing, but  consistent  and  intelligible  when 
applied  to  a  quality  or  power.  Thus  divine 
love  might  be  exhibited  as  cherishing,  chas- 
tising, shining  ever  like  the  sun,  outraged, 
averted,  returning,  delivering,  animating, 
restraining.  And  this  method  of  looking  at 
the  subject  would  in  a  sort  explain  the  no- 
tion of  Typho,  who  was  thooght  to  be  in 
some  things  not  unkind,  he' being  the  vio- 
lent power  which  convulses  or  destroys ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  these  convulsions  and 
destr^ictions  are  very  awful,  and  often  con- 
nected with  much  apparent  evil,  his  terrible 
aspect  wellnigh  eclipsed  all  other  idea  of 
him,  and  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  ad- 
verse power. 

Now  this  daring  theory  cannot  be  proved 
any  more  than  the  tamer  allegorical  explaua- 
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tion.  Both  are  followed  because  our  miDds 
refuse  to  accept  the  outward  and  visible  as 
the  true  religion  of  the  Eg}-ptians.  The 
high  character  of  the  people,  our  involun- 
tary conviction  of  the  superiority  of  their 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  forbid  the  accept- 
ance of  the  evidence  as  complete.  We 
labour  to  clear  the  reputation  of  a  people 
whom  we  cannot  but  honour,  and  in  so 
doing  possibly  add  to  the  difficulties  of  a 
a  true  understanding.  When  speculation 
has  exhausted  itself,  and  the  mind  is  giddy 
with  cUbrt,  we  are  no  nearer  than  at  first 
to  our  goal.  Time  may  yet  help  us ;  let  us 
trust  to  time. 

One  strong  argument  to  support  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Religion  was  not  what  it  ap- 
pears, is  the  certamty  that  the  people,  far 
from  being  blinded  or  debased,  were  en- 
lightened, as  we  have  shown,  and  civilized 
to  an  incredible  degree.  Let  us  remember 
what  Wilkinson  has  said  of  their  having 
relinquished  the  habit  of  wearing  arms  when 
not  on  service.  Something  was  elevating 
and  improving  them,  and  if  this  was  not 
the  religion,  what  was  it  ?  The  rites  were 
not  savage  and  cruel,  the  moral  doctrine 
was  excellent.  Old  traditions  existed,  as 
they  exist  in  most  nations  of  any  antiquity, 
concerning  human  sacrifices  in  early  days. 
A  king  named  Amosis  has  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing abolished  the  sanguinary  practice,  and 
of  having  substituted  a  waxen  image  for 
the  victim.  But  the  religion,  as  we  know 
it,  was  mild  and  liberal  —  somewhat  too 
liberal,  if  we  believe  some  writers ;  advanc- 
ing knowledge,  however,  although  it  wholly 
confirms  the  benevolent  character,  ^uite 
contradicts  the  imputation  of  licentious- 
ness. 

Animals  undoubtedly  were  sacrificed  on 
the  altars  of  the  gods,  but  even  the  pure 
religion  of  the  Jews  prescribed  this ;  and 
besides  living  things,  almost  all  the  charac- 
teristic productions  of  the  country  appear 
before  the  shrines,  —  the  papvrus,  water- 
melon, lotus,  onion,  fig,  an  interminable 
series.  Incense  was  frequently  used,  but 
it  differed  according  to  the  hour  of  the 
day :  that  used  at  sunset  in  the  temple  of 
the  sun  was  named  Kuphi^  and  wsis  com- 
pounded of  sixteen  fragrant  substances.* 

The  celebrated  magicians  of  Egypt  were, 
no  doubt,  priests  of  the  higher  orders,  who 
retained  in  their  own  hands  the  chief  know- 
led<^e  of  the  sciences.  Either  they  wrought 
their  wonders  and  practised  divination  by 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  optics  ; 
or  else  they  really  did  enjoy,  in  their 
partially  enlightened  state,   a   degree    of 

•  Kenriok. 


genuine  inspiration.  The  latter  Uuraglit 
supposes  no  more  than  we  know  to  have 
been  true  in  the  case  of  Balaam  the  ton  of 
Beor,  who,  though,  like  many  another  saiMy 
timonious  rascal  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  he  wanU'd  to  combine  the  senrice  of 
religion  with  rewards  of  place  and  power 
for  himself,  yet  did  undoobtedly  receiTe 
communications  from  on  high.  And,  while 
we  think  of  these  matters,  let  it  be  re* 
marked  that  the  books  of  Moses,  intolerant 
as  they  are  of  idoiatrjr,  and  little  reason  ai 
their  writer  had  for  being  tender  with  Egypt* 
do  not  anywhere  denounce  the  religion  of 
the  country  as  grossly  pagan.  On  the  coo* 
trary,  much  of  the  guilt  attaching  to 
Pharaoh  and  his  people  seems  to  aprioff 
from  the  implied  belief  that  they  were  sufl^ 
ciently  instructed  to  know  that  their  conduct 
was  indefensible. 

A  loose  linen  robe  with  full  sleevesp 
secured  round  the  waist,  or  else  a  robe  ex* 
tending  from  the  waist  only  to  the  feet,  and 
suspended  by  straps  from  the  shoulden* 
was  the  ordinary  dress  of  an  officiating 
priest.  He  wore  sandals  or  slippers  on  hia 
feet.  The  chief  priest,  and  the  king  when 
he  appeared  as  a  hi^h  priest,  wore  a  ffar* 
ment  made  of  a  whole  leopard^s  skin.  Tlie 
habits  of  the  priests  were  calculated  to 
secure  extreme  purity;  and  tbongb  tbej 
were  verv  strict,  thev  did  not  tend  to  im- 
poverishing  the  blood  or  depressing  the 
system,  but  were  judged  to  be  highly  salu- 
tary. Shaving,  ablution,  and  great  sim- 
plicity of  living  and  dress,  were  most  strict- 
ly attended  to :  the  priests  ate  neither  pork 
nor  fish,  but  geese  were  plentifal,  and 
apparently  not  prohibited,  and  yet  the  on* 
happy  clergyman  (for  derka  the  Egyptian 
priests  may  very  properly  be  called)  miglit 
not  for  his  life  eat  goose  with  onions :  beans 
were  an  abomination  —  the  priest  would 
not  look  at  one  if  he  could  avoid  it.  The 
restraints  which  the  priests  prescribed  for 
the  people  they  imposed  in  a  ten-fold 
harsher  degree  on  themselves.  They  ob- 
tained and  kept  the  respect  of  the  people* 
we  are  told,  by  their  highly  benevolent 
morals,  and  by  their  religious  lives  and  con- 
versation. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state,  although 
there  is  not  space  to  go  at  any  length  into 
the  subject,  that  innumerable  sacred  animala 
were  maintained  in  great  state  in  miriooa 
temples.  Of  these  the  bull  Apis  waa 
probably  the  most  remakable ;  but  different 
places  had  different  fancies  in  this  line» 
some  taking  to  crocodiles,  some  to  birds, 
and  almost  all  to  the  scarab  or  beetle  of  the 
Nile.  The  real  belief  concerning  these 
animals  is  as  much  a  matter  of  controYemj' 
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as  tbf  iDleiition  in  worshippiDg  the  goJs. 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  wbetber  Apia  liim- 
anlt  wiu  uODsiilered  divine,  or  wIictLer  be 
«as  but  a  visible  eiiibli.-ui  ol'  some  diviou 
bcinr;,  power,  or  quality. 

Tuu  tKUtr  anil  prai:ti(.-e  wbluh  sprang 
from  tbe  religion  of  irhoie  form  the  above 
u  a  TKry  Jtuliie  outline,  will  b«  best  learned 
from  wUat  ha«  to  be  »aic]  of  Egyptiaoa' 
lire*,  and  of  Egy pliani'  deaths  and  judg- 
ucDis.  Let  ui  ibBrcl'ore  g<?t  out  ol'  thu 
temple  for  thv  present  and  look  at  some 
•ceoei  in  the  Uvea  of  the  laity.  Suppose 
we  tak«  a  eountry  gentleman  of  tbe  puriod 
[Umip.  Jottph  to  Motea),  a  tolerably  well- 
lo-do  ;<iuire.  We  Cuci  this  peraon  had  a 
good  iJea  of  making  himseil  uomfortable 
tmoDgliis  "  lands  and  beeves."  Hii  house, 
.  ganleus,  vineyards,  arliScial  ponds,  and 
cornUnda  were  laid  out  very  cleverly,  and 
ii  a  style  more  or  less  costly,  tbe  larger 
maasions  having  p  ropy  la  and  obelistis. 
bke  the  templea.  I'o  give  a  general  idea 
of  ooe  of  the  houses,  a  quotation  from 
Wilkinson  is  advisable. 


"About  tbe  centre  otthfl  wall  of  oteeolt,"  he 

>jt.  "  was  ibe  maiD  enlrouce.  and  two  aide 
pis,  ItBiliDg  to  aa  open  walk  ahaded  by  rows 
e(  inta.  Here  were  apocioua  tauki  of  iraicr, 
itKh  itoai  (be  door  of  the  rigtil  and  left  wing 
i<UicfaauBe,  and  between  them  an  areiiue  led 
fm  il]«  main  entrance  to  the  (tables,  aod  to 
■tal  oight  be  oalled  the  centre  of  the  maosion. 
llkr  piaiiDg  the  outer  door  of  tbe  right  wmg, 
Jim  CDimd  sji  upeu  court  with  trus.  eiteadlag 
fiiu  rouDd  a  nucleus  of  iaocr  apurtmet^U,  ami 
u'ingaback  entrance  commuuicutingwitli  the 
pricD.  Un  Ibe  right  and  left  of  tbis  court 
■m  M  or  more  atore-rooma,  ft  small  receiving 
« lutiDg  n»m  at  two  of  tbe  oornent,  and  at 
IbetittKraut  the  itaircaaeH  which  Ivd  to  the  up- 
fWHorj.  Uothof  the  inner /of  oeJo  were  fur^ 
ibM  with  a  ourrUor,  supported  on  colamas, 
•ukiiioikr  towers  and  gatewujs.  The  interior 
4  (kit  wing  ooiwiateil   of  twelve   rooms,    tno 

Udiag  gate*;  and  uu  either  side  at  tbu  last  was 


lor.. 


the  suircase  leading  to  the  upper 
uj.  .iL  Lae  buck  were  three  lung  rooms,  and 
plewsy  opemng  to  the  garden,  which  con- 
liiei]  a  variety  of  fruit-lTces,  a  small  summer- 

"  tbe  arrangement  of  the  left  wing  was  differ^ 
It  The  fruui  gate  led  lo  an  open  court,  ei' 
•ding  the  whole  brfidth  of  the  f«9ad8  of  the 
iUing.  and  backed  by  tbe  wall  of  the  inner 
n.  t;enlral  .md  lateral  doors  thence  commu- 
sMd  with  another  cuurl,  surrounded  on  three 
«  by  a  aei  of  rooms,  and  bcbiud  it  was  a  oor- 
ur,    apuu    which    several    other    chamben 


tirely  round  it;  and  a  soooesioa  of  doorw^a 
oommunicaled  from  the  court  with  different  mOf 
tions  of  tbe  centre  of  tbe  house,  where  the 
rooms,  disposed,  Uke  those  already  described, 
around  paasagea  and  oorridors,  served  partly  as 
sitting  apartments  and  partly  as  nore-rcoma." 
The  proprietor  of  such  a  seat  as  the 
above  would  bave  bad  bis  bouse-steward  and 
.  bia  land-ateward,  and  with  tbe  latter  it  maj 
be  supposed  that  tbe  principal  business  of 
bia  life  would  be  tranaacled.  We  see  him 
on  tbe  sculptures  as  be  appeared  when  ba 
took  account  of  bis  stock,  as  be  watched  Lis 
I  aervautg  at  aeed-time,  as  he  managed  the 
irrigation,  as  they  put  in  tbe  sickle  and 
gathered  the  ripe  corn,  as  tbe  oxen  on  tbe 
tbresbing-floor  trod  out  the  graio,  and  as 
the  farm-aervanis  stored  it  in  the  granary. 
Then  be  bad  bis  orchard  and  vine-yard 
wherewith  to  amuse  himself  when  the  hu- 
mour took  bim.  There  were  palmt,  syca- 
mores, and  vines  to  be  tended,  or  their  fruit 
to  be  gathered ;  and  one  way  of  gathering 
tbe  fruits  rapidly  was  to  employ  monkeys 
to  help  the  servanla.  Jacks  did  help,  it  is 
true,  but  alwaya  with  an  unconcealed  ey« 
to  the  grstiScatiou  of  number  one.  There 
be  it,  well  np  the  trees,  and  in  the  Terjr 
coolest  manner  gorging  himself,  while  tbe 
attendants  wait  below  and  he  leera  at  them. 
Tbe  grapes  once  off,  tbe  kids  were  turned 
in  to  Drowse  on  tbe  vines.  Tbe  juice  of  tlw 
grapes  was  expressed  by  putting  tbem  in  a 
bag.  tbe  opposite  ends  of  which  being 
twisted  in  contrary  ways  by  means  ofpoles, 
the  liquor  streamed  through  into  a  vase. 
Tbe  extended  arms  of  one  man  did  not, 
however,  give  sufficient  length  of  lever  for 
a  pole,  and  hence  we  see  a  man  at  each  end 
of  each  pole,  putting  his  wbole  strength 
into  the  squeeze,  tbe  bag  being  by  this 
means  wrung  to  a  most  exhausting  degree; 
while  a  fifth  fellow,  with  his  feet  against 
one  pole  and  bia  bands  against  tbe  other, 
prevents  the  bag  from  shortening,  and 
throws  all  bis  energy  into  a  most  compli- 
cated wrench,  like  that  kick  with  which  old 
Tony  Weller  flniahed  off  tbe  shepherd. 
The  wringing  of  the  bag  was  sometioies 
done  a  little  more  scientifically  by  means  of 
a  frame,  and  by  having  strong  eyes  attached 
to  Ibe  ends  of  tbe  bi^,  one  eye  bein^  then 
fixed  to  tbe  post  of  the  frame  while  the 
oiber  moved  freely,  —  being  passed  tbrongh 
s  bole  in  tbe  onpoaite  post ;  tbe  whole 
squeezing  party  bent  tbeir  strength  on  a 
lever  which  passed  tbroogb  the  last-men- 
tioned eye,  and  so  brought  down  in  • 
shower  the  precious  liquor. 

There  was  also  a  fool-press  (more  used 
in  Upper  Egypt),  where,  tbe  grapes  being 
duly  arranged  on  their  proper  door,  a  tot 
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of  tramnertf  seized  each  a  rope  radiating 
from  a  knot  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
and,  starting  off  ccntrifugally  round  and 
round,  soon  mashed  the  fruit,  and  let  the 
juice  stream  through  a  sieve  or  colander 
into  a  receptacle  beneath,  from  which  it 
ran  away  into  vats.  We  arc  obliged  to 
pass  over  the  different  kinds  of  wines  for 
fear  of  overrunning  our  space. 

The  beer,  of  which  mention  has  been 
before  made,*  was  the  genuine  extract  of 
barley ;  but  as  the  Egyptians  had  not  the 
hop,  they  gave  a  flavour  with  lupin,  the 
skirret,  or  the  root  of  a  certain  Assyrian 
plant  not  identi6cd.  This  beverage  was 
in  general  use  throughout  Egypt;  and 
though  there  may  have  been  a  smaller  con- 
sumption in  the  wine-growing  than  in  the 
corn  districts,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
brewing  was  done  very  regularly  on  all  the 
estates.  Nevertheless,  as  in  our  day,  the 
beer  of  every  district  was  not  considered 
equally  good,  and  the  favourite  brand  was 
that  of  Pelusium  on  the  Levant  —  their 
Burton-on-Trent.  When  we  remember  the 
great  facilities  for  water-carriage  which 
existed  during  the  inundation,  it  seems 
probable  that  Pelusium  ^now  Port  Said) 
may  have  driven  a  considerable  business  in 
this  commodity,  as  the  wealthy  would  take 
care  to  have  that  of  highest  reputation  ;  and 
the  reputation  of  Pelusiac  beer  was  not  con- 
fined to  Egypt,  but  was  notorious  in  Greece. 
It  mav  be  an  addition  to  our  useful  knowl- 
edge  to  learn  that  any  unfortunate  person 
who  may  happen  to  be  what  Mr.  Weller 
called  '*  overtook,"  will,  if  he  be  drunken 
with  wine,  lie  on  his  face ;  whereas,  if  beer 
has  been  his  seducer,  he  will  lie  on  his  back. 
No  apology  is  ofTtred  for  advancing  this 
dogma  in  a  somewhat  positive  manner,  as  it 
proceeds  from  no  satirist  or  profane  person, 
neither  rests  on  the  doubtful  evidence  of  a 
toper  who  had  made  trial  of  both  kinds,  but 
is  the  grave  assertion  of  Aristotle  the  phi- 
losopher :  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  bow 
the  head  and  believe ;  and  we  English  are 
more  strictly  bound  to  this  humility,  as  we 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  to  return  to  our  Coptic  squire.  It 
is  not  certain  that  he  would  be  a  thrifty 
man,  always  ccnferring  with  his  stewards 
and  inspecting  his  fields ;  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that,  however  notable  be  might  be, 
he  would  not  sometimes  amuse  himself  with 
field-sports.  Whenever  it  might  be  bis 
pleasure  to  hunt,  shoot,  or  fish,  there  were 
glorious  opportunities  of  having  an  exciting 
day  or  series  of  days.     The  game  was  not, 
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of  course,  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  m 
British  sportsman,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1870,  is  at  pains  to  destroy ;  but,  except  ia 
regard  to  one  or  two  circumstances,  ibe 
modern  reader  is  likely  to  marvel  more  at 
the  extreme  similarity  of  the  Egyptian 
sporting  expeditions  and  adventures  to  our 
own  than  at  any  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
sports.  And  one  may  well  marvcj,  when 
the  immense  distance  of  time  is  considered. 
at  the  strong  similarities  which  are  brought 
home  to  us,  not  by  verbal  descriptions 
alone,  but  by  the  most  spirited  sculptures, 
the  chefs'dCcsuvre,  probably,  of  Egyptian 
art,  where  some  conventional  restraint 
which  hampered  the  artist  in  portrayiog 
gods  and  men  seems  to  have  been  removed, 
so  that  he  could  give  a  loose  to  his  genius. 
The  situations  of  the  chase  are  generally 
such  as  are  familiar  to  us  —  the  setting  out 
of  the  hunting  party,  the  beat,  the  find,  the 
setting  on  of  the  dogs  and  okher  animals, 
the  sportsmen  assisting  with  their  bows  and 
javelins,  the  animals  turning  to  bay,  the 
death,  and  the  return  with  the  game. 
There  were  Landseers  on  the  earth  in  those 
days. 

IPoxes,  wolves,  jackals,  hyenas,  and  leop- 
ards were  destroyed  for  sport  or  for  their 
skins ;  but  gazelles,  ibexes,  onrxes,  wild 
oxen,  deer,  wild  sheep,  hares,  and  porcu- 
pines, were  hunted  for  their  flesh  as  well  as 
for  amusement.  The  ostrich  also  waa 
chased  for  his  feathers,  ornaments  which 
were  highly  prized.  Hounds  and  other 
dogs  were  the  principal  animals  used  in 
pursuit ;  but  mention  must  not  be  omitted 
of  two  species  of  the  genus /Wis,  which,  in 
such  a  connection,  may  rather  astonish  — 
one  is  the  lion,  which  was  tamed  for  % 
sporting  beast ;  the  other  the  domestic  cat* 
which  was  educated  to  be  a  retriever  in 
fowling. 

Birds,  besides  being  taken  in  snares,  were 
liable  to  be  lulled  hv  a  decoy,  and  then 
knocked  down  with  sticks,  or  more  sporting 
ly  slain  with  darts.  It  is  very  clear  how  it 
was  all  done,  and  the  zest  with  which  th«9 
sportsmen  laboured.  Fishing  with  nets  and 
baits  and  prongs  went  on  in  the  days  of 
Joseph  much  as  it  does  now.  The  kinds 
of  fish  which  were  then  caught  may  be  seen 
in  representation  to  this  day,  as  may  also 
the  kind  of  knives  with  which  they  were 
opened,  and  the  modes  of  curing  thvm. 
Of  fly-fishing  there  is  no  record,  only  of 
netting,  spearing,  and  angling  with  ground- 
bait. 

There  were  two  sports  to  which  we  can- 
not pretend  to  find  parallels  in  our.  land 
and  day, — viz.,  hippopotamus-hunting,  in 
which  a  harpoon  and  reel  were  used,  mak- 
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iDg  it,  to  that  extent,  like  whaling  —  and 
crocodile-bunting.  The  Tentyrites  are  said 
to  have  been  so  bold  in  this  latter  pursuit, 
tliat  one  oftbera  would  not  besitate  todwim 
singly  after  a  crocodile,  jump  on  its  back, 
and  thrust  a  bar  into  its  mouth,  which,^ 
being  used  as  a  bit,  the  gallant  rider  made 
the  crocodile  carry  him  to  shorej  Herodo- 
tus, however,  tells  us  that  the  way  to  catch 
a  crocodile  in  his  time  was  to  bait  a  hook 
with  a  piece  of  pork,  then  to  set  a  pig 
screaming  on  the  bank.  The  crocodile, 
runniDg  to  look  after  the  pig,  would  ob- 
serve  the  pork,  and  swallow  it  en  passant, 
whereupon  he  was  hauled  ashore  and 
blinded  with  mud,  so  that  he  could  offer 
but  little  resistance  to  his  fate. 

When  our  bucolic  Egyptian  got  home 
after  being  atield,  he  took  his  bath,  and  was 
ready  then  for  some  refreshment,  which 
was  brought  him  in  separate  dishes,  and 
served  upon  a  small  round  tabic  with  one 
leg,  at  which  he  sat  on  a  high  or  low  stool, 
but  did  not  recline.  liis  meal,  the  history 
of  which  may  be  read  on  the  sculptures, 
frooi  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  or  the 
gathering  of  the  vegetable  or  fruit  up  to 
the  moment  of  serving,  was  tolerably  luxu- 
rious ;  and  probably  a  bill  of  fare  might 
here  be  furnished,  only  that  meals  will  be 
better  treated  of  when  we  come  to  Enter- 
tainments, —  and  before  they  are  men- 
tioned something  ought  to  be  said  of  the 
thriving  citizen  of  an  Egyptian  city. 

Town-houses,  when  small,  touched  each 
other,  and  formed  the  sides  of   a  narrow 
street.     Large  houses  were  detached,  and 
stood  each  in  its  own  area,  with  entrance- 
doors  on  two  or   three   of  its  sides.     The 
plan  of  these  detached  houses  was  rectan- 
gular, and  either  the  apartments  ran  round 
three  sides  of  an   inner  quadrangle,  or  a 
spacious  court  was  reserved  on  one  side  of 
tae   buildings  joining  them  to  the  boundary 
wall.    Low  houses  appear  to  have  been  the 
fashion,  except  in  splendid  Thebes,  where, 
Diodorus  says,  the  houses  were  four  or  five 
•tories  in  height. .  **  They  had  a  portico  or 
porch  before  the  front  door  (Janua),  sup- 
ported on  two  columns,  below  whose  capi- 
UU  were  attached  ribbons  or  banners,  the 
fiwne  of  the  person  who  lived  there  being 
occasionally  painted  within,  on  the  lintel  or 
Mposts  of  tne   door;  and    sometimes   the 
portico  consisted  of  a  double   row  of  col- 
oinos,  between  which  stood  colossal  statues 
of  the  king. 

**A  line  of  trees  ran  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  house  ;  and,  to  prevent  injuries 
from  cattle  or  from  any  accident,  the  stems 
»ere  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  pierced 
»iih  square  holes  to  admit  the  air.  .  .  . 
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The  height  of  the  portico  was  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  just  exceeding  that  of  the 
cornice  of  the  door,  which  was  only  raised 
by  its  threshold  above  the  level  of  the 
ground."  *  The  walls  of  the  reception- 
rooms  were  raised  to  only  a  moderate 
height,  and  carried  no  roof,  but  an  awning 
was  stretched  over  them  while  the  sun 
shone,  and  a  stream  of  cool  air  was  b 
architectural  arrangement  carried  throu^, 
the  rooms.  These  rooms  were  rich  with 
columns,  and  decorated  with  banners.  The 
di:itribution  of  the  rooms  of  the  family  was 
various,  according  to  taste  or  need,  as  we 
are  informed  by  many  examples.  The 
doors  had  locks  and  keys  —  keys,  that  is, 
which  could  be  taken  out  of  the  locks  — 
how  early  we  know  not,  but  certainly  as 
early  as  thirteen  and  a  half  centuries  B.C. 
There  was  a  terrace  on  the  top  of  each 
house  covered  by  a  roof  on  columns.  The 
ceilings  were  beautifully  painted  as  to  both 
colour  and  design ;  and  on  Egyptian  ceil- 
ings at  least  800  years  older  than  Homer 
or  Romulus,  Wilkinson  found  splendid  ex- 
amples of  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  Greek  and  Etruscan  patterns,  —  the 
lotus,  the  square,  the  diamond,  the  circle, 
and  above. all,  he  says,  the  succession  of 
scrolls  and  square  within  square,  usually 
called  the  Tuscan  border.  The  basement 
rooms  were  appropriated  as  offices  and 
stores,  and  these  were  generally  covered  by 
regular  keyed  arches — Soman  arches,  as 
it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them. 

Now  these  citizens  seem  to  have  been  a 
remarkably  sociable  class,  not  **  fat  chuffs, 
gorbellied  knaves,"  that  hated  the  long-ago- 
mummied  men  about  town,  who  might  in 
that  day  have  described  themselves  as  *'  us 
youth,"  but  liberal,  open-handed  fellows, 
giving  of  their  abundance,  and  unwilling 
to  eat  their  morsel  alone.  **  To  see  a  few 
friends"  was  clearly  a  great  delight  to 
them,  and  how  they  entertained  their  guests 
we  may  learn  as  accurately  and  minutely  as 
if  we  had  been  present.  We  see  the  so- 
berer magnates  Dome  to  the  door  in  their 
palanquins,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  at- 
tendants, each  of  whom  carried  something 
which  his  master  might  possibly  require 
during  the  visit,  such  as  a  stool  to  alight 
by,  his  tablets,  and  so  on ;  we  see  the 
footman  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the 
servants  within  getting  ready  water  for  the 
guests^  feet ;  and  then  we  see  the  young 
swells,  evidently  after  time,  dashing  up  in 
their  curricles,  and  making  sensation  among 
the  company  already  assembled,  while 
grooms  run  to  the  horses*  heads.     And  the 

*  Wilkinson's  "  Uanners  and  Custoins  of  the  An- 
cient Egyptians."  ' 
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water  for  tbe  feet  and  bands  was  ofTered  in 
the  hou:ies  of  people  of  distinction  in  a 
style  becoming  citizens  of  no  mean  cities ; 
none  of  your  deif,  none  of  your  porcelain 
even,  none  of  your  fibred  glass,  none  of 
your  alabaster  or  sucn  common  wares  to 
wash  in,  but  golden  ewers  and  basins  beau- 
tifullv  fai^bioned.  Afler  be  bad  wasbed, 
eacb  guest  was  anointed  by  a  servant  witb 
perfumed  unguents  out  of  porcelain  or  ala- 
baster boxes,  tben  be  was  crowned  or  gar- 
landed witb  flowers,  and  so  made  fit  to 
enter  tbe  reception-room,  wbere  be  found 
ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  on  ottomans, 
cbairs,  stools,  and  sofas. 

Tbe  entertainment  began  by  an  offer  of 
wine  being  made  to  all  tbe  guests,  female 
and  male,  and  tben,  wbile  dinner  was  being 
prepared,  tbe  said  guests  conversed  or 
listened  to  favourite  airs  played  on  the 
harp,  pipe,  flute,  and  tambourine  by  pro- 
fessional musicians.  Anon  came  tbe  re- 
past ;  but  we  are  not  asked  to  sit  satisfied 
witb  seeing  that  there  art  dishes,  and 
plenty  of  them  —  we  are  taken  through  the 
slaughter-house  and  tlirougb  tbe  kitchen, 
and  by  tbe  most  minute  description  thor- 
oughly informed  as  to  tbe  preparation. 
There  is  to  be  seen  the  ox,  gazelle,  oryx, 
or  kid  bound  for  slaughter,  and  the  butcher 
applying  his  fatal  knife ;  and  let  it  be  re- 
marked that  these  ancient  butchers  wore  in 
their  belts  and  tied  to  their  aprons  sttds 
for  sharpening  tbe  knives.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  animals  for  the  table 
IS  then  laid  bare,  and  we  are  introduced 
to  the  head  cook'and  bis  assistants,  who  are 
seen  to  bo  spitting,  mincing,  pounding, 
earniiibing,  poking  the  fires,  and  blowing 
the  bellows  with  their  fed.  Joints,  hors- 
d^OBuvres^  savoury  meats,  were  thus  pre- 
pared, and  not  a  few  tasty  messes  made 
witb  geese  and  other  poultry,  while  tbe 
most  delicious  vegetables  entered  largely 
into  tbe  composition  of  almost  every  dish. 
Who  does  not  call  to  mind  tbe  murmurs 
of  the  Israelites  at  Taberah?  **  We  re- 
member tbe  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Kgypt 
freely;  the  cucumbers,  and  tbe  melons, 
and  tbe  leeks,  and  tbe  onions,  and  tbe  gar- 
lic.''^ The  baking  (including  unmistak- 
able macaroni  )  and  confectionery  were  in- 
trusted to  another  set  of  artists,  of  whom 
Pharaoh's  ill-fated  chief  baker  was  probably 
a  director.  Everything  is  shown  us,  down 
to  the  minutest  circumstance ;  and  we  even 
know  what  parts,  when  that  which  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  cooked  for  tbe  guests 
had  been  selected,  were  given  to  the  poor. 
But  we  must  not  loiter,  though  tbe  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  is  strong. 

We  find  the  guests  (to  return  to  the 


party)  entertained  sometimes  by  sexet  8e{^ 
aratelv,  though  in  the  same  room,  and 
sometimes  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
intermixed  at  the  same  table.  The  table 
was  generally,  though  not  invariably,  round ; 
and  tbe  dishes  with  loaves  of  broad  were 
placed  on  it,  the  table  itself  being  remoTed 
witb  every  course,  and  another  substituted 
witb  the  next  course.  But  at  other  timet 
the  table  remained  all  through  tbe  meal, 
and  tbe  viands  were  brought  in  baskets. 
Wine  was  freely  handed  about  to  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  tbe  former  even  liked  it,  and 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  thimble- 
ful too  much,  as  the  unmerciful  sculptor  has 
not  scrupled  to  record.  They  not  only 
could  get  merry  and  frisky,  but  one  young 
lady  (and  we  feel  certain  that  not  a  practice 
of  the  girl  of  the  period,  but  a  particular 
accident,  must  have  suggested  toe  scul{^ 
ture)  is  very  unwell  indeed,  as  if  she  were 
at  sea,  and  you  see  all  ber  distress,  and  the 
assistance  rendered  to  her  —  oh  my ! !  Of 
course,  wbere  such  a  thing  could  be  imag- 
ined of  a  lady,  gentlemen  were  not  unfine- 
quently  elevated  —  pa  va  scuu  dire. 

But  while  we  contemplate  their  hilaritr 
and  indiscretion,  mention  must  be  made  of 
a  most  remarkable  custom  at  feasts :  medio 
de  forde  leporum  surgU  amari  aliquid; 
while  they  are  at  tbe  height  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, servants  enter  bearing  in  a  mummy, 
or  tbe  semblance  of  one,  and  this  hideous 
object  is  handed  round  to  every  guest. 
Tbe  application  of  this  incident  rested,  of 
course,  witb  eacb  guest  according  to  his 
disposition ;  some  regarded  it  as  Talstaff 
said  be  did  old  Bardolpb^s  face  —  saw  in  it 
a  memento  mori  to  recall  them  to  serious 
reflection ;  wbile  others  looked  at  it  much 
more  as  Falstaff  really  would,  and  drew  the 
moral,  **  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor* 
row  we  die.^  Tbe  intention  was,  no  doubt, 
to  restrain  intemperance  and  levity. 

Afler  dinner,  music  and  singme  were 
resumed.  These  were  followed  by  dancing 
and  feats  of  agility  and  tumbling.  Almost 
all  the  achievements  in  this  line  which 
amuse  us  to-day  are  to  be  seen  executed  to 
tbe  life  on  the  sculptures,  tbe  effects^  of 
which  on  tbe  mind,  wnen  the  lapse  of  time 
occurs  to  it  for  a  moment,  are  absolutely 
startling.  Something  that  you  saw  last 
week,  after  it  had  been  trumpeted  as  the 
most  astonishing  novelty,  you  mav  see  to- 
day facing  you  in  a  museum  on  an  Egyptian 
tableau  of  incalculable  antiquity.  Magi- 
cians, professors  of  gymnastics,  and  sleight- 
of-hand  men  were  all  occasionally  intro- 
duced, the  conjuring  being,  of  course,  a 
favourite  amusement.    Mr.  Kenrick,  being 
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for  a  moment  a  little  simple  or  a  little  pom- 
pous, writes  thus  of  one  of  the  tricks : 
**  We  see  two  men  seated  with  four  inverted 
cmps  placed  between  them,  and  it  is  evident 
that  tne  game  consisted  in  guessing  beneath 
which  of  the  cups  some  object  was  con- 
cealed.^ In  homelier  phrase,  the  noble 
•cience  of  thimblerig  was  understood  and 
practised;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  6nd,  by 
subsequent  reference  .  to  Wilkinson,  who 
•peaks  less  fastidiously,  that- this  interpreta- 
tion is  true.  Draughts  and  dice  were  much 
played  at,  and  wrestling  and  single-stick 
gave  delight  to  some.  Buffoonery  seems  to 
have  been  appreciated  by  all. 

Occasion  was  taken  in  a  former  paper  *  to 
•peak  of  the  art  of  making  musical  instru- 
■leots,  and  incidentally  to  mention  the  later 

Sinions  concerning  the  musical  taste  of  the 
^ypcians.  But  we  did  not  say  then  —  nei- 
ther can  we  say  now  —  one  tithe  of  what  it  is 
desirable  to  say  on  this  subject.  The  intro- 
duction on  the  tableaux  of  music  on  every  pos- 
•ible  occasion,  shows  how  generally  the  sci- 
ence was  appreciated;  and  the  beautiful 
•tringed  instruments  which  even  yet  survive, 
tell  us  of  themselves  how  devoted  the  people 
vere  to  the  hearing  of  sweet  sounds.  Spec- 
ifliena  of  the  instruments  —  as  of  most  other 
things  of  general  use  or  estimation  —  were 
laid  up  in  the  tombs,  where,  unseen  and  un- 
disturbed, they  were  left  to  gratify  the  eves 
of  the  spirit  whose  mummy,  with  its  countless 
bandages,  lay  embalmed  in  the  same  sepul- 
chre. In  one  of  these  tombs,  the  date  of 
closing  which  was  ascertained  to  be  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  ChKst,  a  harp 
of  many  strings  was  discovered  in  1823. 
One  of  the  exploring  party  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  instrument,  and  —  let  him  who 
may  read  it  without  emotion  —  the  chords 
which  bad  been  motionless  and  silent  for 
opwards  of  three  thousand  years  vibrated 
to  his  touch,  and  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
tomb  with  musical  sounds  !  — 

**  O  wake  onoe  more!  how  rude  so'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o*er  thy  magic  muse  to  stray. 
O  wake  onoe  more!  though  scarce  my  skill  com- 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay; 
Tboogh  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain ; 
Tct  if  thy  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard-note  has  not  been  touched  in  vain, 
silent   be  no  more!    Enchantress,  wake 


agam 


I »» 


From  the  few  particulars,  meagre  though 
they  be,  which  have  been  given,  it  may  be 
understood  that  a  tolerable  degree  of  luxury 


•  << 
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and  a  somewhat  ostentatious  taste  existed 
in  Egypt.  Just  as  the  wealthy  moderns 
develop  or  invent  all  manner  of  fancies,  and 
spare  no  expense  to  Ratify  their  caprices, 
so  did  opulent  Egyptians  deny  themselves 
nothing  in  the  way  of  wines,  equipages, 
works  of  art,  pleasure-boats,  slaves,  ani- 
mals, trees,  &c.  **But  while  the  funds 
arising  from  extensive  farms  and  the  abun- 
dant produce  of  a  fertile  soil  enabled  the 
rich  to  indalge  extravagant  habits,  many  of 
the  less  wealthy  envied  the  enjoyment  of 
those  luxuries  which  fortune  had  denied  to 
them ;  and,  prompted  by  vanity  and  a  de- 
sire of  imitation,  so  common  in  civilized 
communities,  and  so  generally  followed  by 
fatal  results,  they  pursued  a  career  which 
speedily  led  to  an  accumulation  of  debt, 
and  demanded  the  interference  of  the  Leg- 
islature."* Now  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  i^s  it 
was  ordained  that  when  a  man  had  been  so 
silly  as  to  get  deeply  into  debt,  he  should 
give  his  father^s  (^or,  as  Wilkinson  supposes, 
his  nearest  relation''s,  since  his  father  may 
not  yet  have  been  mummified)  n^ummy  in 
pledge  for  payment.  Not  to  have  redeemed 
the  mummy  would  have  rendered  the  debtor 
infamous.  He  was  therefore  thus  put  under 
the  strongest  obligation  to  acquit  himself 
of  the  debt,  and  generally  did  acauit  him* 
self.  The  liberal  creditor,  not  altogether 
caring  to  domesticate  the  mummy,  waa 
commonlv  satisfied  with  possession  of  the 
tomb.  I'his  was  quite  enough  to  brand  the 
debtor  and  his  family  too  if  the  account  re- 
mained long  unpaid ;  and  the  pledge  and 
the  penalty  being  so  awful,  it  is  suggested 
that  some  relation  —  sa^  an  uncle  —  would 
come  forward  and  receive  the  precious  de- 
posit, to  keep  the  affair  within  the  bounds 
of  the  family.  Being  too  much  occupied  to 
follow  up  this  suggestion,  pregnant  as  it  is, 
we  hereby  unreservedly  present  it  to  the 
etymologists,  by  whose  labours  we  hope  to 
see  a  remarkable  but  perplexing  modem 
form  of  speech  clearly  connected  with  the 
earlier  Coptic. 
The  design  of  this  paper  bein^  but  to 

f present  some  striking  points  of  Egyptian 
ife,  with  a  view  of  inducing  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  it,  we  pass  now  from  the  lives 
(most  meagrely  glanced  at\  of  that  ancient 
people  to  their  deaths,  or  the  circumstances 
connected  therewith,  premising  that  every- 
thing belonging  to  death  and  funerals  was 
of  immense  importance,  and  thoughts  of, 
and  preparations  (both  material  and  moral^ 
for  death,  appear  to  have  occupied  indi<* 
viduals  as  much  as  the  requirements  of  their 

•  WilkiBSon'i  "  HaniMn  and  Customs, *'  ko. 
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lives.  Although  they  had  a  consciousness 
of  the  soul's  separate  existence  in  a  spiritual 
world  called  Amenthe,  there  was  neverthe- 
less  some  strong  idea,  not  yet  clearly 
evolved,  of  communication  maintained  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  mummy,  as  long  as 
the  latter  should  not  be  wholly  dissolved. 
Hen<%  they  came  to  look  upon  the  tomb 
in  which  a  man  was  to  lie  for  thousands  of 
years  as  his  real  home,  in  contradistinction 
to  his  house,  which,  as  a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim,  he  would  occupy  tor  some  fraction 
of  a  century.  Accordmgly,  a  man  of  any 
means,  from  the  king  downwards,  set 
about  the  provision  of  a  tomb  for  himself 
as  soon  as  he  attained  to  independence, 
and  he  lavished  his  wealth  in  making  his 
long  home  worthy  of  him.  He  furnished 
and  be  decorated  it ;  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  all  the  arts  contributed  to  its  mag- 
nificence; furniture,  instruments,  utensils, 
jewels,  records,  were  stored  there  in  profu- 
sion ;  indeed  it  is  in  ihese  tombs  that  we 
find  our  most  interesting  relics,  as  the  harp 
above  spoken  of,  or  the  sculptures  placed 
around  the  mummy  to  recall  familiar  scenes 
and  pleasures. 

Now,  mummification  having  been,  as  we 
showed  before,*  an  art  so  important  and  so 
well  understood,  people  while  in  health 
would  naturally  declare  their  wishes,  and 
make  their  provision  in  that  regard.  But 
although  every  man  hoped  to  become  some 
Bort  or  other  of  mummy  —  an  Egyptian 
bein^  always  considered  worth  his  salt  — 
yet  It  depended  upon  his  means  in  what 
style  he  should  be  packed  for  eternity. 
Herodotus  gives  three  principal  methods, 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  admitted  of 
modifications  according  to  price.  One  can 
hardly  realize  the  satisfaction  of  going  into 
an  embalmer's  establishment,  and  cruising 
about  to  choose  after  what  pattern  one 
would  **  be  a  body,"  as  Mr.  Mantilini  put 
it.  But  the  quest  must  have  had  its  fasci- 
nations. **  Genteel,  well-cured  mummy  — 
very  sound,  only  7  minaj  (£20),"  would 
meet  the  eye  on  one  side,  and  seem  very 
eligible ;  but  then  the  price  !  Well,  then, 
look  at  this  —  **  22  minae  (£60),  and  a  per- 
fect gem  at  the  money.  Extra  natron 
—  warranted  to  last  10,000  years  —  equal 
to  first-class  in  duration  —  difference  in  ex- 
ternal materials  only."  Or,  if  that  does 
not  satisfy,  then  —  •*  In  this  style,  finest 
that  can  be  made,  with  latest  improve- 
ments, one  talent  (£250)."  So,  after  a 
great  deal  of  hesitation  and  balancing  of 
expense  against  quality,  a  decision  would 
be     arrived    at.      Quack    embalmers,    of 
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course,  there  were,  heading  their  adrertise- 
ments  with  —  *•  Why  give  more  P  "  •*  To 
persons  about  to  perish."  "  When  you  die 
send  your  body  to  us."  •'  A  perfect  cure; 
you  last  forty  centuries  or  your  money  re* 
turned, ^^  —  and  such  ad  captanditm  snares; 
but  it  was  too  serious  a  matter  altogether 
for  any  discreet  person  to  chaffer  with  char- 
latans in  respect  of  it.  For  the  confounded 
risk  was  this :  the  spirit  would  not  be  pro- 
vided with  another  oody  for  3000  years; 
and  if  in  the  mean  time  its  old  temple 
should  be  dissolved,  what  was  to  become 
of  it,  the  spirit  aforesaid  P 

Now  we  quite  remember  that  the  spirit 
was  understood  to  have  gone  to  Osiris  in 
Amenthe ;  we  have  just  said  that  it  still 
maintained  its  place  in  the  old  firm  of  which 
the  body  had  declined  into  a  sleeping  part- 
ner, and  that  it  hovered  about  the  tomb, 
and  didn't  forget  its  old  tastes  and  habits ; 
and  we  have  now  to  add  that,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  decease  of  the  old  human 
body  and  its  entering  a  new  one,  it  passed 
3000  years  in  bodies  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles !  How  to  reconcile  these  des- 
tinies P  Well,  it  can^t  be  done  at  present, 
but  the  fault  j  no  doubt,  is  with  us,  who  don^t 
half  understand  as  yet  the  things  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  certainly  most  earnest  about  the 
life  hereafter,  ana  they  were  too  shrewd 
and  too  logical  to  be  satisfied  with  anj 
hocus-pocus  doctrines  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant. We  must  wait  for  more  light, 
remembering  that  a  great  deal  of  what  if 
ascribed  t6  the  Egyptians,  and  what  has 
been  accepted  by  the  modems,  is  onl^tbe 
account  of  the  Greeks  who  may  have  wholly 
misunderstood  the  theology  of  the  superior 
people  whom  they  professed  to  portray. 
Greek  speculation  must  go  down  before  toe 
monuments. 

No  sooner  had  a  member  of  a  family  died 
than  the  females  of  the  house  plastered 
their  heads  and  faces  with  mud,  and  rushed 
into  the  streets,  striking  their  bare  bosoms 
and  uttering  mournful  cries.  They  were 
there  Joined  by  relations  and  friends,  who 
all  added  their  lamentations.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  woe  which  was  continued 
with  variations  throughout  a  period  of 
seventy- two  days*  — i.e.,  while  the  corpse 
was  taken  to  the  embalmers,  made  a 
mummy  of  in  due  process,  and  returned 
impregnably  corned  to  the  wailing  relations. 
After  this  last  event,  a  new  set  of  cere- 

*  See  the  aooonnt  of  the  movitiing  fbr  Jacob  : 
"  And  forty  day«  were  fUIfllled  for  him ;  for  no  are 
fulfilled  thedayn  of  tho^  which  are  emhalined:  and 
the  Effyptians  mourned  for  htm  threescore  and  ten 
daytr—iiea,  1.  8. 
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luonien  wu  proceedeJ  with. 
had  assigned  to  it  a  clodel 
wbere  it  »lood  upriglit  again; 
entireU  unoccupied,      " 


s  but  B< 


I  and  don 


a  wall,  vlicn 
:   of  a 
',  there  being 


tbe  IcLsi 


young  mummy 

togs  at  wLich  it  was  required  to  aiiend. 
A  •luall  sledgo  Iraa  usud  for  moving  il 
cboat  from  ehsmlier  to  chamber.  It  wae 
t*keD  out  of  its  closet  and  anointed  witb. 
oil  or  ointment ;  it  was  embraetd  and 
0>oamed  over ;  libations,  incense,  and  offer- 
ings of  vegetables  were  presented  to  tbe 
gtfi*  on  iis  behalf;  lilurgiea  were  recited 
bj  priesu.  It  sometimes  even  happened 
that  the  mummy  waa  placed  at  table,  as  if 
friends  desired  to  enjoy  its  aociety. 

For  an  indefioiie  period,  ranging  from  a 

|i:w  weeks  to  a  year,  the  mummy  was  an 

inniate  of  the  house;  but  sooner  or  later 

ftmved  the  time  when  it  bad  to  be  deposited 

10  the  tomb,  and  then   their  was  samecbing 

Uke  a  ttir.     Not  only  are  the  funeral  pro- 

cenioDs  described  but  several   have  been 

depicted  ia  all  their  details.     The  magniG- 

ceacewith  which  people  of  rank  were  borne 

lo  Ibe  grave  could  not  be  exceeded. 

"Tint  oame  teverKl  serrantE  carrying  tables 

Uai  aith  fruit,  cakes,  flowers,  vases  of  oinb- 

,  ■nt,  iriDe  and  other  liquids,  with  three  young 

I  {CM  tnd  a  calf  for  sacriQoe,  chairs  and  wooden 

I  Well,  upkioE,  and  otherthings.     Thenolhen 

le  small  olosetii  in  which  the  mummy 

d  and  of  his  ancestors  had  been 


tkeigugts  of  the  gods.  They  also  carried  dag- 
|Bi,  bows,  undals.  and  fans,  each  muD  having 
iktRhief  or  napkin  onhiBsfaoaliier,  Next  came 
1  table f^offeriogB,  fauteoils,  couches,  botes,  and 
idurial;  and  then  the  charioteer  with  a  pair 
ofbonrs  yoked  in  another  car,  which  he  druie 
uteMJowed  on  foot,  in  token  of  respect  to  his 
l«B  muter.  After  these  were  men  carrying 
(old  iiMa  on  a  table,  with  other  offerings, 
huo,  aod  a  lar^je  case  upon  a  sledge  borne  on 
IBia  hj  four  men,  superintenJed  by  two  funo- 
liounbi  of  the  priestly  orderi  then  others  bear- 
i^  rautl  images  of  his  aoceatars,  arms,  fans, 
tke  Bceptne,  signets,  collars,  necklaoea,  and 
Mlwr  things  appertaining  to  the  king,  in  whose 
■rrice  he  held  an  important  office.  To  these 
MKoeeded  the  hearers  of  a  sacred  boat,  and  the 
MjMerioas  eye  of  Osiris  as  God  of  Stability,  so 

vUcfa  was  placed  oter  the  incision  in  the  side  i 
■f  Ibe  body  when  embalmed,  was  the  emblem  of 
Eupt,  and  was  fre(|uently  used  as  a  sort  of 
•onlet,  and  deposited  in  the  tombs.  Others  car- 
tied  the  well-known  small  images  of  blue  pottery, 
RpresFDtiDg  the  deceased  under  the  fiirm  of  Osi- 
rk,  aod  the  bird  emblemalio  of  the  soul.  Fol- 
Wisf  the*e  were  seven  or  more  men  bearing 
^«n  sUTCa  or  woodeo  yokes  cases  Mad  with  i 


flowers,  and  bottles  for  libathn;  and  IhcD  seven 
or  eight  women,  having  their  hea^is  bound  with 
GUela,  beating  their  breasts,  throwing  dust. upon 
their  heads,  and  uttering  dotetlillnmental ions  for 
the  deceased,  intermixed  with  praisesof  his  vir- 
tue*. .  .  .  Meit  oame  the  hearse,  pl^ioed  in  the 
consecrated  boat  npon  a  sledge,  drawn  by  four 
oxen  and  by  seven  men,  under  the  dtreotion  of  a 
superintend  en  t,  who  regulated  Ibe  march  of  the 
procession.  A  high  functionary  of  the  priestly 
order  walked  close  lo  the  boat,  in  which  the 
chief  mourners,  the  nearest  female  reluliona  of 
the  deceased,  stood  or  sat  at  either  end  of  Ibe 
sarcophagus;  and  sometimes  his  widow,  holding 
a  child  in  her  arms,  united  her  lamentations 
with  prayers  for  her  tender  ofcpring,  who  added 
its  tribute  of  sorrow  to  thai  of  its  aSlioMd 
mother."* 

Tbo  rich  sarcophagus  was  decked  with 
flowers.  Sometimes  the  mummy  rested  on 
the  outside  exposed  to  view,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  was  enclosed  in  the  case  —  a  panel 
of  which  was,  however,  taken  out  on  some 
occasions  to  show  the  head  of  the  niummj. 
The  procession  wound  up  with  the  male 
relations  and  friends,  leaning  on  long  sticks, 
and  either  beating  tbeir  breasts  or  walking 
In  solemn  silence. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  such  a  procession  as  the 
above  which  went  ap  to  Abet-Misraim  with 
the  remains  of  Jacob;  and  Canaan  probably 
never  before  and  never  since  saw  a  funeral 
conducted  with  such  pomp  and  splendour. 
None  can  doubt  that  the  funeral  of  Joseph 
himself,  when  be  was  consigned  to  the  tomb 
wherein  he  lay  until  the  exodus,  nas  of  un- 
paralleled grandeur.  And  here  let  us  note, 
in  passing,  that  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  thai  this  tomb  bas  been  found. f 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  having  described 
the  funeral  procession,  we  have  completed 
the  "  last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange 
eventful  bistorj',"  but  such  is  not  the  case; 
there  remains  behind  a  custom  more  remark- 
able than  any  other  part  of  the  obsequies. 
BaCween  the  road  over  which  the  mummy 
travelled  as  above  and  the  tomb  which  had 
been  prepared  for  it,  there  intervened  an 
obstacle.  Every  nome  (or  Egj'ptian  prov- 
ince) had  its  sacred  lake  barring  the  passage 
lo  the  tomb  until  he  whose  mummy  sought 
to  be  at  rest  had  established  bis  character  as 
□ne  deserving  to  lie  among  the  worthies  of 
Egypt  who  had  gone  before  him.  There 
was  a  sacred  boat  and  a  boatman  (the 
Egyptian  word  for  which  is  CAaront),  but 


I  he  boatn 


mummv 
n  would  ' 


pull  a  stroke,  the  pemltf 


•  IVilklnson's  "  Uannen  and  Cnslonu,"  he. 

I  Uibum'B  "  HOQumenlal  Ulilorr." 

t  Ufsoorsettae  orliioalof  our  Sijr(lan  uqualnt- 
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of  forty-two  assessors,  who  had  been  ex- 
pressly summoned,  and  who  stood  in  a  grave 
semicircle  on  the  bank,  had  to  be  obtained. 
There  might  or  might  not  be  an  accuser  or 
accusers  present.  If  there  were,  he  or  they 
were  bound  to  prove  that  the  deceased  had 
led  an  evil  life,  on  pain  of  the  severest  pun- 
ishment in  case  of  failure.  If  there  were 
no  accuser,  still  the  character  of  the  dead 
had  to  be  examined  on  every  point  seriatim 
of  Egyptian  morality.  His  acts,  his  omis- 
sions, his  example,  were  rigidly  passed  in 
review,  and  it  was  not  until  the  assessors  had 
decided  that  he  was  altogether  worthy  that 
his  iQummy  could  be  lowered  into  the  sacred 
ark.  Should  the  sentence  be  against  the 
dead,  or  should  he  be  proved  to  be  heavily 
in  debt,  the  body  had  to  be  returned  by  the 
way  it  came,  amid  the  confusion  and  grief 
of  all  the  family,  and  kept  concealed,  until 
the  production  of  further  evidence,  the  ex- 
piation of  any  offences  that  admitted  of  be- 
ing cancelled,  or,  in  the  worst  case,  the 
lapse  of  time,  enabled  the  afflicted  family 
to  obtain  for  it  the  shelter  of  the  tomb. 
Pharaoh  himself  was  not  exempt  from  this 
ordeal,  and  there  were  certainly  instances 
where  the  royal  mummy  was  refused  a  pas- 
sage. By  such  cases  we  get  a  little  insight 
into  the  moral  forces  by  which  a  Pharaoh 
was  kept  in  equUibrio.  But  supposing  all 
to  go  well,  no  sooner  was  the  testamur  is- 
sued, and  the  candidate  pronounced  to  have 
passed  this  his  **  great  go,^^  than  the  as- 
sembled crowd  abandoning  the  mournings 
and  lamentations  and  woo  which  they  had  so 
long  indulged,  broke  out  into  acclamations, 
extolled  the  glory  of  the  deceased,  and  re- 
joiced that  he  was  to  remain  for  ever  in 
Amenthe  with  the  virtuous  and  approved. 
In  the  entrance  passage,  usually,  of  the 
tomb,  but  certainly  in  some  part  of  the 
tomb,  was  registered  the  whole  acquittal  of 
the  dead;  how  he  had  been  able,  by  his 
representatives,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
bis  judges,  to  assert  his  innocence  of  all  the 
sins  known  to  the  Eg}'ptian  law  as  they  were 
called  over  one  by  one. 

The  real  import  of  the  ceremony  was  of 
far  more  concern  than  could  attach  to  any 
purely  earthly  verdict.  The  trial  which  was 
seen  and  heard  was  only  the  shadow  or  re- 
flection of  the  unseen  awful  challenge  at  the 
bar  of  Osiris;  the  result  was  bebeved  to 
represent  the  more  terrible  result  which  was 
recorded  tJiere,  The  fate  of  the  soul  has 
been  depicted  for  us  as  much  in  detail  as 
that  of  the  body.  We  see  it  conducted  to 
the  gates  of  Amenthe  where  Cerberus  is 
warder ;  we  see  it  weighed  in  the  balance ; 
we  see  it,  if  accepted,  taken  into  the  blessed 
presence  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Nepthys,  where 


I  from  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  watert 
rises  the  undying  Lotus,  bearinfl^  on  tlie  map> 
gin  of  its  blossom  the  four  Grenii ;  we  see  it. 
if  rejected,  quailing  before  the  sceptre  of 
Osins,  inclined  towards  it  in  token  of  con- 
demnation, and  doomed  to  retom  to  earth 
under  the  form  of  a  pig,  or  some  other  an- 
dean animal.  **  Placed  in  a  boat,  it  is  re* 
moved,  under  the  charge  of  two  monkeys, 
from  the  precincts  of  Amenthe,  all  commu- 
nication with  which  is  figuratively  cat  off  by 
a  man  who  hews  away  the  earth  with  an  aze 
afYer  its  passage;  and  the  commencement 
of  a  new  term  of  life  is  indicated  by  those 
monkeys." 

One  of  the  sacred  books,  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  oflen  found  in  the  wrappings  of  the 
mummy  or  about  the  tomb,  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary document,  having  reference  to  the 
passage  of  the  soul.  It  is  certainly  not  yet 
understood  —  perhaps  it  is  not  accurately 
read  —  but  it  may  contain  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  belief.  The 
wonderful  pains  which  this  people  took  to  do 
battle  with  the  worm  and  the  elements,  and 
the  motives  which  incited  them  thereto, 
were  probably  known  to  the  learned  St. 
Paul,  whose  answers  to  the  question,  **  How 
are  the  dead  raised  up  F  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come  ?  '^  ma^  have  been  addressed 
not  only  to  contemptible  pagans,  bat  also  to 
this  erudite  people,  whose  desires  were  ad- 
mirable, but  whose  knowledge  was  warped 
and  erring.  How  applicable  to  them  the 
sentence,  *'  Thou  fool,  that  which  thoa 
so  west  is  not  quickened  except  it  die!  ** 

And  now,  all  unsatisfied,  first,  that  we 
may  say  no  more,  and,  secondly,  that  we 
have  so  feebly  and  imperfectly  presented  a 
few  glimpses  of  a  most  intesesting  subject, 
we  take  our  leave  of  these  mighty  men  of 
old  of  whom  we  have  read  and  thought  till 
they  seem  as  well  known  tp  us  as  the  char- 
acters in  King  Henry  IV.,  or  the  actors 
in  *'  Ivanhoe."  The  pleasure  of  this  ac- 
quaintance we  recommend  to  all  who  may 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  wander  with  us 
through  these  pages,  assuring  them  that  it  ia 
no  ianis/dtttus,  no  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion in  pursuit  of  which  we  would  engage 
them,  but  that  the  wonders  inside  the  cara- 
van immeasurably  surpass  the  promise  of  the 
wretched  canvas  which  we  have  displayed ; 
in  support  of  which  assertion  let  us  close 
with  these  words  of  Mr.  Kenrick:  **We 
possess  means  for  ascertaining  the  form, 
physiognomy,  and  colour  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  such  as  no  other  people  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  We  find  in  Greek,  Roman, 
or  British  sepulchres  only  the  ashes,  or  at 
most  the  skeleton,  of  the  occupant ;  but  the 
Egyptian  reappears  from  his  grotto,  after 
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tbe  lapse  of  8000  yeartt,  with  every  circum- 
itance  of  lite,  except  life  itself/^ 

Several    learned    and   interesting  works 
have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  this  and 
preceding  articles  concerning   Egypt.      It 
would  be  painful  to  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject without  an  acknowledgment  of  tbe  in- 
formation  and  pleasure  which  have  been 
tbenoe  derived  by  the  writer ;  and  a  reader 
who  may  have  been  attracted  by  the  subject 
would  hardly  forgive  the  omission,  if,  after 
exciting   a   desire  for    Egyptian   lore,  we 
dfeoald  fail  to  show  how  it  may  be  gratified. 
As  giving   most  graphic  pictures  of  the 
times  of  old,  in  a  free  and  lucid  style,  with 
incidents  more  startling  than  the  most  dar- 
iog  Tomanoer  has  imagined,  and  of  an  in- 
terest which'iiever  dechnes,  '*  The  Manners 
•ad  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,^^  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  stands  alone.     This  fas- 
cinating  work  is  in    two  series;  the  first 
oootaining  an  Egyptian  histor)*,   with  the 
namiers  and  customs  of  the  people  gener- 
illy ;  and  the  second  being  an  account  of 
the  sods  and  of  religious  ceremonies,  includ- 
i&X  Tonerals.     It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Air.  Kenrick,  in  his  work  on  **  Ancient 
Egypt,**^  goes  over  much  the  same  ground 
It  Wilkinson,  but  in  a  somewhat  severer 
itjle.  His  division  of  the  subject  is  most 
convenient,  and  be  has  condensed  into 
Boderate  space  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tioo  and  inferences. 

Tbe  **  Monumental  History  of  Egypt," 
by  Mr.  Osbum,  traces  the  early  history 
from  the  monuments  alone  or  chiefly,  and 


shows  that  there  is  a  concord  between  the 
Scriptural  accounts  and  chronology,  and  the 
order  of  events  as  they  have  been  recorded 
in  the  sculptures  and  papyri.  It  contains  a 
full  and  interesting  account  of  the  hierogly- 
phics, and  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  in- 
scription of  Rosetta.  Its  narratives  »and 
inquries  are  enlivened  with  the  most  inter- 
esting inferences  and  suggestions,  all  bold 
and  independent. 

The  volume  of  the  Family  Library  on 
**  Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt,"  by  tbe  Rev. 
M.  Russell,  is  a  short  critical  risumi  of  the 
discoveries  as  they  stood  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  of  Egypt  under  Mehemet  Ali. 

The  second  volume  of  Rawlinson^s  **  Her- 
odotus" is  in  itself  a  repertory  of  Egypto- 
logical facts.  The  notes  and  appendices  bv 
the  learned  translator,  bv  his  brother  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  and  by  Sir  6.  Wilkinson,  not 
only  illustrate  the  text,  but  supplement  the 
old  historian  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  the 
reading  of  the  **  Euterpe  "  a  full  study  of 
the  subject. 

Lastly,  we  name  with  reverence  the  ex- 
haustive work  of  Bunsen,  **  Egypt^s  Place 
in  History,"  in  which  the  subjects  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  chronolo^,  theology,  and 
writing  are  discussed.  This  profound  work 
is  in  five  volumes,  and  must  be  read  by 
veritable  students  of  Egyptology. 

The  work  of  the  Prussian  Dr.  Lep- 
sius  is  known  to  the  writer  of  this  paper 
only  at  second-hand,  but  in  pointing  a  nn- 
cer-post  toward  old  Egypt  his  name  must 
be  prominently  written. 


MiUheHungen  a%u  Justus  Perthes*   Geogra- 

fkmktr  Ansialt  (voL  xvi,  No.  8)  opens  with  a 

raaitably  interesting  paper  —  illustrated  by  a 

■ip  — by  Dr.  G.  Nachtigal,  on  his  travels  in 

fibotu    He  says  that,  in  spite  of  Barth's  phi- 

kkgieal  inrestigations,  he  regards  the  question 

M  lo  the  nature  of  the  Tibbu  as  still  undecided. 

Ibcj  are  of  middle  height,  are  very  well  built, 

sad  possess  elegant  yet  muscular  limbs.    The 

trnforitj  of  them  are  of  a  deep  bronze  colour, 

bat  withoat  a  trace  of  what  is  usually  termed 

tbe  aegro  physiognomy.     On  the  whole,  their 

phjncal  and  psychical  peculiarities,  their  social 

tad  political  arrangements,  and  their  manners 

sad  customs,  resemble  those  of  the  Berber  infi- 

aitriy  more  than  those  of  the  Negro.     Amongst 

sCker  things,  I>r.  Nachtigal  records  some  care- 

ftil  observations  of  the  rivers  Zuar  and  Marmar, 

ike  ftraer  of  which  he  regards  as  incompara- 

Uj  the  finest  river  in  Tibesti.    In  M.  Lejean's 


article  on  his  travels  in  European  Turkey  in 
1869,  he  corrects  the  existing  maps  in  several 
points,  embodying  in  an  elaborate  map  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations.  He  expresses  the 
greatest  contempt  for  the  modem  Turks,  int^ 
mating  that  those  who  believe  they  have  recently 
made  real  progress  are  deceived  by  mere  appear- 
ances. He  says  he  has  gathered  full  materials 
for  a  work  or  works  on  the  ethnography  and  ar- 
ohsBology  of  the  districts  he  describes.  Profes- 
sor Pellegrino  Strobel  describes  a  journey  from 
the  Planchar  Pass  to  Mendoia;  and  the  rest  of 
the  number  is  made  up  of  '*  Geographical  No- 
tices'*  and  translations  of  extracts  from  Mr. 
Robert  Brown's  **  Physioal  Geography  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,*'  and  from  reports 
published  in  the  **  South  Australian  Register," 
on  Mr.  G.  W.  Gogden's  Measuring  Expedition 
to  North  Australia.  Kature. 
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From  Fraspr'a  Magazine. 
THK  PLANET  SATURN. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PRCkTOR. 

The  planet  Saturn  now  prcscntd  his  most 
interesting  aspect.  As  be  sweeps  around 
his  widely-e.xlended  orbit,  occupying  nearly 
thirty  years  in  circling  once  around  the  sun, 
that  mysterious  ring-system  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  nil  the  orbs  of  heaven 
twice  attains  its  widest  opening.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  southern  surface  of  the  rings 
was  so  much  tilted  towards  the  earth  that 
its  farthest  part  could  be  seen  above  the 
globe  of  Saturn.  Then  gradually  as  Saturn 
swept  onwards  towards  the  equinoctial 
points  of  his  orbit,  the  rings  became  more 
and  more  fore-shortened,  until  in  1862 
their  edge  was  turned  towards  us.  After 
that  the  northern  face  became  visible ;  and 
during  all  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  1862  this  face  has  become  more  and 
more  fully  turned  towards  us,  until  now,  as 
in  18o6,  the  outline  of  the  planet's  globe 
lies  wholly  within  the  outline  of  the  ring- 
system's  outer  boundary. 

It  was  while  the  southern  surface  of  the 
ring-system  was  turned  as  fully  towards  us 
as  now  the  northern  surface  is,  that  the 
dusky,  slate-tinted  inner  ring  was  dis- 
covered independently  by  Bond  in  America 
and  Dawes  in  England.  At  that  time,  too, 
the  signs  of  divisions  in  the  ring-system 
were  clearly  recognized  by  many  ob- 
servers. It  may  well  be  that  the  present 
wide  opening  of  ^he  ring-system  will  be 
studied  with  scarcely  less  interesting  resuUs 
by  those  observers  who  possess  adequate 
telescopic  appliances  ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  js  far  from  improbable  that  the  low 
altitude  which  the  planet  now  attains  above 
the  horizon  will  deter  observers  in  our 
northern  latitudes  from  studying  Saturn  so 
attentively  as  they  otherwise  would.  Be 
this   as   it  may,  the  present  aspect  of  the 

Slanet  is  full  of  interest  to  the  thoughtful. 
Inch  has  been  learned  respecting  baturn 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  independently  of  fresh 
discoveries,  we  mav  find  much  to  reward 
us  in  the  careful  consideration  of  what  has 
been  so  recently  brought  to  our  knowledge. 
And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
in  passing,  that  it  sometimes  seems  to  me 
as  though  the  astronomers  of  our  day  were 
apt  to  let  the  full  significance  of  observed 
facts  escape  their  notice.  In  the  continual 
search  for  fresh  knowledge,  that  which  has 
been  already  obtained  is  sometimes  neg- 
lected. Our  observers  are  so  industrious 
and  so  skilful  that  new  facts  are  being  ac- 
cumulated with  unexampled  rapidity.  But 
it  is  getting  a  little  out  of  fashion  in  the 


present  day  to  dwell  thoughtful! v  on  past 
observations,  insomuch  that  I  feef  it  almoft 
necessary  to  apologize  for  inviting  atten- 
tion to  observations  which  were  made 
many  years  since. 

Yet  to  anyone  who  thoroughly  graapt 
what  astronomy  teaches  us  about  the  ringed 
planet,  how  impossible  it  seems  to  exhaust 
the  subject  by  any  amount  of  study.  That 
wonderful  orb,  circled  about  by  the  mighty 
mechanism  of  the  ring-system,  and  the 
centre  of  a  scheme  of  dependent  globes 
equalling  in  number  the  primarv  planets  of 
the  solar  system,  may  worthily  employ 
many  hours  and  days,  nay,  many  montu 
and  years  of  thoughtful  study.  I'be  more 
we  consider  the  subject,  indeed,  the  more 
amazing  and  inexplicable  the  economy  of 
Saturn''s  system  seems  to  become.  I  can* 
at  least  for  my  own  part,  assert  that  I  baye 
never  directed  my  thoughts  afresh  to  the 
relations  he  presents  without  some  hitherto 
unnoticed  peculiarity  attracting  my  atten-  « 
tion.  I  propose  now  to  touch  on  one  or 
two  points  which  have  not  yet,  so  far  aa  I 
know  been  dealt  with  by  astronomers,  and 
which  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  this  mighty  orb  and  of  his 
fellow  giants,  Jupiter,  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune. 

Regarding  Saturn  either  with  a  powerfol 
telescope,  or  as  presented  in  the  admirable 
drawings  recently  taken  by  De  la  Rue, 
Brownmg,  and  others,  it  seems  natural  to 
enquire  what  signs  the  planet^s  disc  pre- 
sents of  those  peculiarities  which  would 
characterize  our  own  earth,  could  we  see  it 
from  Venus  or  Mercury  with  suitable  tele- 
scopic power.  Setting  on  one  side  for  the 
moment  the  division  of  the  earth^s  surface 
into  large  tracts  of  land  and  water,  there 
are  two  roost  important  relations  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  distinctly  recogniza- 
ble —  I  refer  to  the  progress  first  of  the  day, 
and  secondly  of  the  year.  To  the  astron- 
omer, contemplating  our  earth  from  Venus 
or  Mercury,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
trace  certain  changes  characterizing  the 
advance  of  day  and  the  coming  on  of  eyen- 
ing,  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth  at  least ; 
while  in  a  yet  more  distinct  manner,  sup- 
posing him  to  watch  our  earth,  day  after 
day,  through  the  entire  circle  of  the  year, 
he  would  recognize  the  effects  of  the  alter- 
nation from  summer  to  winter  in  either 
hemisphere.  If  Saturn  resemble  our  earth 
in  having  the  sun  as  the  chief  ruler  of  his 
days  and  seasons,  we  may  look  in  his  case,  , 
also,  for  some  traces  of  similar  relations. 

Let  us  now  carefully  consider  what  we 
might  expect  to  find,  and  then  enquire  what 
the  telescope  actually  reveals  to  us. 
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As  regards  the  progress  of  day  upon  the 
earth,  a  distinction  muBt  be  drawn  between 
iAks  temperate  regions  and  the  torrid  zone. 
Undoubtedly  even  in  our  own  latitudes  we 
may  recognize   day  after   day  in  summer, 
often  for  weeks  together,  the  formation  of 
clouds   during    the    morning    hours,    their 
gradual  increase  up  to  a  certain  hour,  and 
their  subsidence  (accompanied  by  a  change 
in  their  form  and  structure)  towards  even- 
ing.    Supposing   for   a    moment   that   this 
took  place  at  all  stations  in  our  latitude, 
tbeo  our  imagined  astronomer  in  Venus  or 
Mercury  would  recognize  in  that  latitude- 
tone    corresponding    peculiarities.     Close 
by  the  edge  of  the  disc  towards  the  west, 
he  would  be  able  to  see  the  actual  surface 
of  the  earth  in   those   latitudes;  the   sky 
being  still  clear  during  the  early  morning 
hoars  in  progress  there.     Casting  his  eye 
ilong  the  zone  towards  the  east  he  would 
find  the  zone  grow  whiter  and  whiter  up  to 
t  part  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  middle 
point.    This  whitest  part  would  correspond 
to  the  region    where    clouds    were    most 
namerous.     Farther  east  the  zone  would 
itill  be  whitish,  and  that  to  the  very  edge, 
nnoe  the  clouds    raised    in    the   daytime 
(during  such  weather  as  we  have  been  con- 
•iderinc)  do   not  disappear   before  sunset, 
hat  link  down  like  a  pall  upon  the  earth. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  in  temperate 
regions   that    the     most    marked    diurnal 
changes  are  recognized.     Let  us  consider 
tbe  ordinary  peculiarities  of  the  equatorial 
day,  or  rather  of  the  day  in  those  regions 
of  tbe  earth  where  the  sun  passes  almost  to 
tbe  leniih  (the  point  vertically  overhead) 
at  noon-day.     This  is  the  region  of  greatest 
beat,  and  north  and  south  of  it   lies  the 
region  of   the    trade-winds.     Now   le|  us 
hear  what  meteorologists  have  to  say  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
regards  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  clouds 
daring  the  day,  in   this  region.     **  In  all 
places  wbfre   the    trade- wind    blows   con- 
stantly,'^ Kaemtz   remarks,  **  it   does   not 
rain;  tbe  sky  is  always  serene ;  but  it  often 
rains  in  the  region  of  calms.     The  ascend- 
ing current  (caused   by   the   intense   heat 
bcre)  draws    with   it  a   mass   of   vapours, 
which  condense  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  upper  and 
bwcr  trade-winds.     The  sun  almost  always 
risa  in    a  clear    sky:    towards    mid-day 
isolated  clouds  appear,  which  pour  out  pro- 
digious quantities  of  rain.     These  showers 
are  accompanied  by  violent  gales.     Towards 
manng  the  clouds  dissipate,  and  when  the 
HOI  sets  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear ^    Buchan 
ia  his  excellent  Handy-Book  of  Meteorology 
siadarly    describes    the    progress    of   the 
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weather  changes  during  a  day  in  the  calm 
regions.  He  adds  that  the  daily  rains  o( 
the  belt  of  calms  are  to  some  extent  analo- 
gous in  their  origin  and  causes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cumulus  cloud  of  temperate  cli- 
mates. 

Now  let  us  particularly  note  the  position 
of  a  place  where  one  of  these  diurnal  rain- 
storms is  commencing.  Up  to  mid-day  the 
sky  has  been  relatively  clear ;  the  sun  has 
passed  to  the  point  overhead  before  the 
clouds  gather,  and  he  is  actually  overhead 
at  noon  when  the  whole  sky  is  covered  with 
black  clouds.  So  that  if  anyone  could  take 
up  a  station  where  the  illuminated  hemi- 
sphere of  the  earth  at  that  moment  was 
fully  turned  towards  him,  the  very  centre 
of  that  disc  would  be  the  pl&ce  where  this 
state  of  things  prevails.  There,  then,  he 
would  see  the  bright  light  indicating  that 
the  spot  was  cloud-covered,  he  would  see 
**  the  silver-lining^^  of  the  black  clouds 
which  at  the  moment  are  pouring  down 
their  contents  upon  the  portion  of  the  earth 
concealed  from  him.  But  now  let  us  sup- 
pose that  he  had  watched  the  region  of  the 
earth  from  the  early  morning  hours,  until  it 
thus  became  concealed  by  clouds.  It  would 
come  into  view  on  the  western  side  of  the 
disc,  and  then  travel  across  the  disc  feither 
in  a  straight  line  or  along  a  curved  path 
according  to  the  season)  until  it  reached 
the  centre.  All  this  time  it  would  grow 
less  and  less  distinct,  and  when  actually  at 
the  centre  would  be  lost  to  sight  under 
heavy  clouds.  But  still  following  its  course 
towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  disc,  our 
imaginary  observer  would  see  the  bright 
light  from  the  clouds  grow  fainter  and 
fainter  until,  some  time  before  reaching  the 
edge  of  the  disc,  the  region  of  the  earth  he 
had  watched  at  first  would  reappear,  for  we 
have  seen  that  the  skies  clear  up  towards 
evening. 

But  what  is  true  of  one  spot  in  this  lati- 
tude is  true  of  others.  Every  spot  coming 
into  view  in  the  west  would  be  clear  of 
clouds,  every  spot  crossing  the  middle  of 
the  disc  would  be  hidden,  and,  finally, 
every  spot  passing  off  the  disc  on  the  east 
would  be  clear  again.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious,  then,  that  the  zone  along  which 
the  spots*  lie  would  always  present  to  our 
observer  the  same  general  aspect.  This 
terrestrial  zone  of  calms,  which  has  been 
compared  with  the  equatorial  bright  belt  ot 
Saturn,  would  appear  to  the  observer  dusky 
towards  the  west,  where  the  earth's  duller 
hues  are  seen  through  it;  bright  in  tbtt 
middle,  where  clouds  reflecting  white  light 
are  gathered  over  it ;  and  towards  the  east 
of  the  disc  the  brightness  would  graduall^r 
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diminish,  until  close  by  the  eastern  edge  the 
duskv  lifrht  seen  in  the  western  half  would 
reappear.  These  peculiarities  of  appear- 
ance would  be  rendered  all  the  more  marked 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  central  part  of 
the  disc  is  illuminated  more  brightly  by  the 
sun  than  the  parts  near  the  edge. 

We  turn  now  to  Saturn  and  enquire 
whether  his  e(}tiatorial  bright  zone  presents 
these  peculiarities.  We  might  expect  that 
a  zone  so  bright  and  conspicuous  as  to  be 
visible  in  a  telescope  of  tolerable  power  — 
that  is  in  a  telescope  such  as  would  be 
found  in  any  well  appointed  observatory  — 
would  exhibit  some  such  characteristics  as 
have  been  described.  Assuming  this  belt 
to  consist  of  sun-raised  clouds,  we  might 
fairly  look  for  signs  of  the  Satumian  day, 
for  the  characteristics,  in  fact,  of  the  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening  sky  of  the  Satur- 
nians.  Nay,  remembenng  how  rapidly  Sat- 
urn rotates,  we  might  expect  to  find  a  more 
marked  difference  between  the  morning  and 
the  afternoon  portions  of  the  cloud-zone, 
since  a  part  of  the  planet's  surface  sweeps 
through  a  more  considerable  portion  of 
its  daily  circuit  in  any  given  period,  than 
a  corresponding  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

We  may  well  be  surprised,  then,  to  learn 
that  the  great  equatorial  bright  belt  of  Sat- 
urn is  absolutely  uniform  in  light  and  tex- 
ture except  in  parts  so  close  by  the  edge  of 
the  disc  that  a  difference  of  aspect  is  obvi- 
ously referable  to  foreshortening  alone. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  has  ever  been  dis- 
cerned of  any  peculiarities  indicating  the 
aggregation  of  clouds  over  the  equatorial 
zone  of  the  planet  as  the  Saturnian  day  pro- 
gresses ! 

It  would  almost  seem  to  follow  from  this 
fact  alone  that  the  Saturnian  cloud-belts  are 
not  raised  by  the  sun's  action. 

Let  us  enquire,  however,  whether  sea- 
sonal changes  are  not  more  marked  than 
diurnal  ones.  Since  the  Satumian  year 
lasts  for  about  twenty-nine  of  our  terrestrial 
years,  it  should  follow  that  seasonal  changes 
would  proceed  much  more  steadily  and  cer- 
tainly. We  have  to  consider  what  those 
changes  would  "be  in  the  case  of  our  earth, 
and  then  to  enquire  whether  any  corre- 
sponding variations  are  discernible  in  the 
aspect  of  Saturn. 

Again  I  prefer  to  limit  the  consideration 
of  annual  processes  of  change  to  the  tropi- 
cal regions,  where  a  regularity  of  variation 
prevails  which  is  wanting  in  the  temperate 
zones.  It  is  further  convenient  to  consider 
these  regions  because  we  have  already  ex- 
amined one  marked  peculiarity  of  the  trop- 
ical day,  and  shall  thus  be  prepared  to  deal 


with  a  closely  related  pecaliaritj  of  the 
tropical  year. 

We  have  seen  that  a  heavy  daily  rainfall 
takes  place  in  that  particular  latitude  on 
our  earth  where  the  bud  is  overhead  at 
noon.  Now  toe  position  of  this  latitude 
obviously  changes  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  In  spring  the  equator  is  the  region- 
of  greatest  mid-day  heat.  AfYer  spring  the 
latitude  of  greatest  heat  approaches  as,  and 
at  midsummer  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon  in 
all  places  lying  23  1-2  degrees  north  of  the 
equator.  After  midsummer,  the  region  of 
the  greatest  mid-day  heat  withdraws  from 
us,  and  at  the  autumnal  equinox  it  again 
coincides  with  the  equator.  After  autumn 
the  latitude  of  greatest  heat  passes  south 
of  the  equator,  reachinj^  its  greatest  south- 
erly digression  at  midwmter.  And  finally 
after  midwinter  the  region  of  greatest  mid- 
day heat  returns  to  the  equator,  which  it 
reaches  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

But  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  the* 
weather  changes  correspond  to  these  rela- 
tions ;  for  it  might  be  that  the  existence  of 
a  calm  zone  was  a  peculiarity  not  wholly* 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  mid-day* 
sun.     I  might  quote  numerous  anthoritiev 
to  show  how  the  zone  of  calms  in  realitjT 
follows  the  sun,  but  will  limit  myself  to  two. 
Buchan,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
(as  regards    the  progress  of  the   diurnal 
changes  in  the  calm  zone^ ,  writes  thus  re- 
specting the  nature  of  that  zone  and  the 
annual  changes  in  its  position : 

The  region  of  calms  is  a  belt  of  about  4  dcfi 
or  6  deg.  in  breadth,  stretching  across  the  At> 
lantio  and  the  Pacific,  generally  parallel  to  the 
equator.  It  is  marked  by  a  lower  atmospherio 
pressure  than  obtains  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  of  it  in  the  regions  traversed  by  the  trade- 
winds.  It  is  also  characterixed  by  the  daily  oo- 
currence  of  heavy  rains  and  severe  thunder- 
storms. The  position  of  the  calms  varies  with 
the  sun,  reaching  its  most  northern  limit,  25 
deg.  north  latitude,  in  July,  and  its  most  sooll^ 
em,  25  deg.  south  latitude,  in  January. 

The  other  passage  I  propose  to  quote  is 
from  Captain  Maury ^s  charming  work,  the 
Physical  Geography  of  ih4  Sea.  The  pas- 
sage is  interesting  as  indicating  the  office 
I  which  the  calm  zone  seems  to  fulfil  in  the 
economy  of  the  earth. 

After  having  crossed  the  dond-ring  [aaja 

Maury]  the  attentive  navigator  may  perceive 

I  how  this  belt  of  clouds,  by  screening  those  paraU 

I  lels  over  which  he  may  have  found  it  to  hang, 

'  from  the  8un*8  rays,  not  only  promotes  the  pr^ 

cipitation  which  takes  place  within  these  pml- 

lels  at   certain  periods,  but  how  also  the  rains 

are  made  to  change  the  places  on  which  they  an 

to  fall;  and  how  by  travelling  with  the  calm 
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b«U  of  tli«  equator  ap  Kod  down  the  etrth  thit 
cloud-riag  sbifta  the  Burface  from  which  the 
heating  rays  of  the  sun  are  to  be  eiclnded;  and 
how  bj  this  operation  lone  ia  given  to  (be  at' 
mospherical  oiraulatioD  of  the  world,  and  vigour 
to  ita  vegBtatioa.  Hating  traTeiled  with  the 
calm  belt  to  the  north  or  south,  the  oload'ting 
leaVM  a  clear  sky  about  the  eqiiatorj  the  rajs 
of  the  torrid  sun  then  pour  down  upoD  the  solid 
orust  of  the  earth  there,  aod  rdiaa  its  tempera- 
ture to  a  soorohing  heat.  The  atmosphere 
danoea,  aad  the  air  ia  aeea  trembliog  in  asoeod- 
icg  and  deaoeadiug  colamns,  with  bus;  eager- 
DGaa  to  oonduct  tbe  heat  off  and  deliver  it  to  the 
regioDs  aloft,  where  it  ia  required  to  give  dynaia- 
ical  force  to  the  air  in  its  general  shaooeU  of 
oirculittion.  The  dr;  season  oontinnes;  the  eon 
ia  vertioal;  and  Gaatly,  the  earth  becomea 
parohed  and  dr;;  the  heat  aocumaLatee  taatet 
than  the  air  can  oarry  it  awaj;  the  plants  begin 
to  wither,  aod  the  auimala  to  perish.  Then 
comes  Ihe  mitigaliag  cloud-ring.  The  bamiag 
raye  of  the  bud  are  iateroepted  b;  it;  the  plaoe 
tor  the  absorption  and  reflection  and  the  delivery 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  solar  heat  is  changed; 
it  is  transferred  from  the  upper  aurfhoe  of  the 
earth  to  the  upper  surfaoe  of  the  oloada. 

This  seriGs  of  changes  ia  not  only  most 
important  tg  the  inhabitanis  of  the  earth, 
but  it  is  of  Bucb  a  character  that  any  ob- 
server able  to  watch  the  earth  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  a  year,  as  we  watcli  the 
planet  Saturn,  could  not  fail  to  become 
readily  cognisant  of  it.  The  actual  range 
over  which  the  central  line  of  the  calm  xone 
oscillates  Dorthwarda  and  southwards  is 
rorty-seven  degrees.  (Bucban's  numbers 
referring  to  the  extreme  northerly  and 
■outberly  limits  of  the  zone.)  Now  if  a 
globe  be  placed  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  and  an  arc  of  forty- 
arhed  on   the  globe  ia  so 


globe,  then  thi-  apparent  length  of  the 
will  bo  aa  nearly  as  possible  two-6Ms  of 
the  globe'a  diameter;  ao  that  the  actual 
range  of  the  calm  Kone  viewed  as  we  have 
imagined  would  correspond  to  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  earth's  apparent  diam- 
eter. Only  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  if  our  observer  always  viewed  the  earth 
■o  as  to  see  her  whole  illuminated  hemi- 
sphere, then  the  calm  Kone  would  always 
" "' —     '  «  of  the   disc.     Near  either 


have  the  same  figure  aa  in  July,  only  the 
two  ends  of  the  elliptic  arc  would  be  turned 
downwards.  The  curvature  of  the  arc 
would  be,  for  the  reasons  above  alleged, 
most  obvious  \  in  fact  the  lesser  axis  of  Uie 
complete  ellipse  would  be  two-fiftha  of  the 
greater. 

Applying  these  considerationa  to  the  case 
of  Saturn,  on  the  supposition  that  bis  equa- 
torial bright  belt  corresponds  to  the  calm 
zone  of  the  earth,  we  may  expect  to  Gnd  aa 
even  more  marked  change  of  appearance  in 
this  belt  than  we  have  mfcrrea  in  the  case 
of  the  earth'a  calm  zone.  For  the  inclina- 
tian  of  the  earth'a  equator-plane  to  the  path 
in  which  she  travels  is  but  twenty-three  and 
a  half  degrees  ;  the  corresponding  inclina- 
tion in  the  case  of  Saiurn  is  nearn"  twenty- 
seven  degrees.  It  will  obviously  be  80 
much  the  easier  to  infer  whether  the  belt 
exhibits  the  peculiarities  of  cbango  corre- 
sponding to  toe  theory  (bat  it  ia  due  to  solar 
influences. 

Now  the  bright  belt  on  Saturn  doei 
change  in  its  apparent  shape  (precisely  aa 
the  Saturnian  rings  do)  in  the  course  of  A 
Saturnian  year.  At  the  present  time,  for 
instance,  the  bright  belt,  seen  in  an  ordin- 
ary astronomical  (inverting)  telescope,  ia 
bowed  very  obviously  with  vta  convexity 
upwards.  But  instead  of  the  central  line 
of  the  belt  passing  across  the  centre  of 
Saturn's  disc.  It  has  precisely  the  position 
which  Saturn's  equator,  if  marked  aa  a 
line  upon  the  surface  of  the  planet,  would 
seem  to  occupy.  In  other  words,  the  cen- 
tral line  forms  a  half  ellipse,  the  middle  of 
whnte  greater  axis  occupies  the  centre  of 
"astead  of  the  extremity  of 
being  at  that  point.  The 
n  fact,  as  its  name  implies, 
I,  during  the  summer  of 
hemisphere ;  whereaa  the 
of  the  earth  at  the  correspond- 
ing aesson  is  not  equatorial,  but  coincide* 
with  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Here  a^ain,  then,  we  have  very  clear 
and  positive  evidence  againat  the  theory 
that  Ihit  Saturnian  belt  at  any  rate  ia  due  to 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  evi- 
dence is  not  aO'ected  whatever  opinion  ire 


the  lesser  ai 
bright  belt  i 
equatorial,  i 
Saturn's  norther 


may  form  i 


equi 


.    t  would  appear  as  a  straight 
I  the  ceDtre.     In  July  it  would  appear 


f  the 


•a  somewhat  more  than  half  an  ellipse,  the 
two  ends  bowed  upwards,  and  the  middle 
point  of  the  arc  (which  would  correspond 
to  an  extremity  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the 
ellipse)  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the 
disc.    In  January  the   calm    zone  would 


surface  of  Saturn  be  diversiQed,  then  the 
constancy  and  aniformity  of  the  equatorial 
belt  becomes  so  much  the  more  surprising ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  ot  Saturn 
ia  very  uniform,  then  those  seasonal  cbengea 
which  we  have  considered  ought  to  proceed 
so  much  the  more  regularly.  On  the  earth 
they  are  interrupted,  u  we  know,  in  cer- 
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tain  places,  owing  to  tbo  configuration  of 
oceans  and  continents ;  and  monsoon  weath- 
er-changes replace  the  systematic  progres- 
sion observed  elsewhere.  But  the  very 
uniformity  of  the  bn't'ht  belt  on  Saturn  for- 
bids us  to  regard  such  peculiarities  as  avail- 
able to  aid  us  in  interpreting  the  phe- 
nomena we  have  been  considering. 

It  is  further  noteworthy,  that  an  objection 
which  might  have  been  made  to  the  agree- 
ment founded  on  the  diurnal  constancy  of 
the  Saturnian  equatorial  belt,  is  not  avail- 
able against  the  argument  just  dealt  with. 
Saturn  is  so  much  farther  from  the  sun 
than  the  earth  is,  that  a  certain  sluggish- 
ness might  be  supposed  to  characterize 
processes  depending  upon  the  sun^s  action ; 
and  therefore  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
cloud-belt,  once  formed  by  the  sun,  would 
be  carried  round  by  Saturn^s  rapid  rotation 
without  being  dissipated  or  m  any  way 
modified,  whether  night  or  day  prevailed 
on  Saturn.  But  in  the  case  of  the  seasonal 
changes  we  have  been  considering  no  such 
argument  can  be  admitted ;  for  whatever 
view  we  might  form  as  to  the  possible  con- 
stancy of  a  cloud-belt  during  the  ten  hours 
of  the  Saturnian  day,  it  would  clearly  be  un- 
reasonable to  infer  that  the  seven-yearly 
seasons  (or  quarters)  of  Saturn  would  be 
too  short  to  produce  their  due  effect  on  the 
position  of  the  great  cloud-zone.  If  the 
sun  during  his  slow  passage  northwards 
and  southwards  from  the  celestial  equator 
of  Saturn  cannot  modify  the  position  of  the 
cloud-zone,  it  seems  altogether  incredible 
that  his  action  can  have  been  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  that  zone. 

Yet  further,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for 
tnv  thoughtful  student  of  the  Saturnian 
belts  to  suppose  that  the  action  to  which 
they  are  due  is  of  so  inert  and  sluggish  a 
nature  as  would  be  implied  by  the.  suppo- 
sition just  referred  to.  The  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  figure  and  position  of  the 
dark  belts  lying  on  either  side  of  the  equa- 
torial bright  belt  arc  sometimes  singularly 
rapid,  especially  when  account  is  taken  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  surface  belonging  even 
to  the  least  of  these  belts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  cannot 
but  regard  these  facts  as  affording  very 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  a  theory  to 
which  I  had  been  led  by  other  considera- 
tions. If  the  sun  is  not  the  agent  in  pro- 
ducing those  cloud-masses  which  constitute, 
we  may  assume,  the  bright  belts  of  Saturn, 
we  must  look  for  the  real  origin  of  the  belts 
m  some  action  exerted  by  the  planet^s  own 
mass.  In  other  words,  we  seem  led  to  the 
consideration  that  the  masd  of  Saturn  is 
sufficiently  heated  to  cause  currents  of  va- 


pour to  rise  continually  from  bis  surface  to 
be  condensed  into  the  form  of  cloud  when 
they  reach  the  upper  regions  of  his  atmo- 
sphere. Why  such  processes  should  take 
place  in  certain  regions  rather  thaa  in 
others,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. We  know  so  little  at  present  of 
the  extent,  constitution,  and  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  of  Saturn,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  reason  as  to  processes  of  change,  excited 
by  heat  whose  seat  lies  perhaps  hundreds 
of  miles  beneath  the  suface  yisible  to  us. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  simi* 
lar  peculiarity  exists  in  the  case  of  the  sun. 
Indeed,  a  somewhat  surprising  resemblance 
exists  between  Saturn  and  the  sun,  as  re- 
gards many  important  characteristics.  The 
planet,  like  the  sun,  is  of  low  specific 
gravity  —  very  far  lower  than  the  earth^s ; 
as  the  sun  has  eight  primary  attendants, 
so  Saturn  has  eight  satellites ;  and  as  the 
sun  has  his  attendant  disc  of  minute  bodies 
(seen  in  the  zodiacal  light),  so  Saturn  has 
his  ring  system,  composed,  in  alt  probability, 
of  multitudes  of  minute  satellites  travelling 
in  independent  orbits  around  him.*  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  relation  necessary  to 
make  the  analogy  complete  may  be  actually 
fulfilled,  and  that  Saturn  is  a  source 
whence  heat  is  supplied  to  the  orbs  which 
circle  around  him?  We  have  seen  that 
reasons  exist  for  regarding  the  Saturnian 
belts  as  resulting  from  processes  excited 
by  the  planet^s  internal  heat;  and  we  are 
thus  prepared  to  regard  less  suspiciously 
than  we  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed 
to  do,  any  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
such  processes  are  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  The  same  forces  which  can  ^n- 
eratc  belts  covering  a  surface  many  times 
exceeding  the  whole  surface  of  our  earth  in 
extent,  may  also,  it  is  conceivable,  produce 
other  effects  clearly  recognizable  from  our 
distant  station. 
It  is  perhaps  only  after  ptelimiDarj  evi- 

*  The  theory  that  Saturn '»  rinn  are  tbu  eonirtl- 
tuted  had  been  »o  commonly  attnbatcd  to  myself  of 
late  years  that  I  feel  bouod  to  take  every  opportanlty 
of  dlrsclaimiDg  all  credit  whatsoever  in  tiie  matter. 
I  hold  that  it  ha^  been  put  bevond  question  that  the 
Saturnian  rings  are  neither  funned  of  a  continnoiu 
solid  nor  of  a  continuous  iluid  subntance,  and  also 
that  they  are  not  wholly  vaporous.  But  I  have  had 
no  part  in  establishing  this  result,  which  is  due 
solely  to  the  labours  of  Bond,  Pierce,  and  Maxwell. 
I  have  prc^icnted  some  of  their  reasoning  in  a  popu- 
lar form  in  my  treatise  on  Saturn,  but  it  Is  distuiotly 
presicnted  as  their  reasoning,  not  minei  One  or  two 
considerations  helping  to  make  the  evidence  more 
convincing  perhaps  to  the  general  reader  are  due  to 
mo;  and  in  particular  the  argument  founded  on  the 
dusky  spaces  seen  by  Bond  on  the  great  middle  ring. 
But  though  this  last  argument  affords  in  itself  a 
demonstration  that  we  hero  see  through  this  appar- 
ently continuous  ring,  I  can  take  no  credit  what- 
ever for  demonstrating  what  had  already  bem  es- 
tablished by  the  arguments  of  otliers. 
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dence  of  this  sort  has  been  adduced,  that  most 
astronomers  would  be  ready  to  listen  even  for 
a  moment  to  such  arguments  as  I  have  ad- 
duced in  my  treatise  on  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours  to  show  that  the  apparent  outline  of 
Saturn  is  liable  to  change.  Notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  caution  with  which  Sir  William 
Uerschers  observations  were  carried  on, 
his  unwillingness  to  accept  conclusions  even 
after  a  long  series  of  apparently  convinc- 
ing researches,  and  the  clear-sightedness 
with  which  he  reasoned  otU  the  interpreta- 
tion of  his  observations,  astronomers  had 
agreed  to  reject  (as  resulting  from  illusion) 
the  views  which  he  formed  respecting  the 
**  square-shouldered  aspect"  of  Saturn. 
BessePs  exquisite  measurements  of  the 
planet^s  disc  seemed  to  show  convincingly 
that  it  is  not  **  square-shouldered,"  but 
truly  elliptical,  insomuch  that,  as  Professor 
Grant  remarks,  '*no  doubt  could  henceforth 
exist  that  the  figure  of  the  planet  is  that 
of  an  oblate  spheroid.  ...  It  is  impossi- 
ble," he  adds,  **  to  contemplate  BessePs 
numbers  (as  compared  with  what  theory 
required)  without  a  feeling  of  admiration 
of  the  theory  which  is  capable  of  respond- 
ing so  faithfully  to  the  requirements  of 
nature,  and  of  the  exquisite  skill  displayed 
by  the  illustrious  astronomer  who  executed 
measures  so  singularly  delicate  as  those 
above  given  with  a  success  apparently  so 
complete." 

Yet,  while  fully  admitting  the  justice  of 
these  remarks,  1  have  long  felt  that  Sir 
William  HerschePs  observations  of  Saturn^s 
6gure  are  not  to  be  summarily  dismissed. 
To  quote  words  which  I  wrote  five  years 
ago,  the  astronomer  who  *'  examined  Sat- 
urn's ring  for  ten  years  before  he  would 
accept  the  theory  of  its  being  divided,  and 
watched  a  satellite  for  two  years  before  he 
would  pronounce  an  opinion  on  its  rota- 
tion," was  not  the  man  to  be  misled  by  illu- 
sions, or  to  make  confident  statements 
without  adequate  reason.  *  A  **  suspicion" 
of  either  Sir  William  HerschePs  or  Sir 
John^s  would  counterbalance  with  me  the 
most  positive  assertions  of  ordinary  astrono- 
mers. But  in  this  case  it  was  no  suspicion. 
Let  us  hear  what  Herschel  himself  says, 
and  we  shall  be  in  a  poiition  to  deternnne 
whether  it  is  likely  that  this  eminent  ob- 
server was  deceived  by  a  mere  illusion,  and 
that  too  when  he  was  in  the  very  zenith  of 
his  career  as  an  observer.  •*In  order  to 
have  the  testimony  of  all  my  instruments  on 
the  subject  of  the  structure  of  the  planet 
Saturn,"  he  writes,  referring  to  the  observa- 
tions made  in  May  1805,  **I  had  prepared 
the  40-feet  reflector  for  observing  it  in  the 
meridian.     I  used  a  magnifying  power  of 


360,  and  saw  its  form  exactly  as  I  had  seen 
it  in  the  10  and  20  feet  instruments.  The 
planet  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  but  the 
spheroid  which  would  arise  from  this  flatten- 
ing is  modified  by  some  other  cause,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  flattening  of  the  rine. 
It  resembles  a  parallelogram,  one  side 
whereof  is  [parallel  to]  the  equatorial,  the 
other  [to]  the  polar  diameter,  with  the  four 
corners  rounded  off  so  as  to  leave  both  the 
equatorial  and  the  polar  regions  flatter  than 
they  would  be  in  a  regular  spheroidal  fig- 
ure." He  determined  by  actual  measure- 
ment the  position  of  the  protuberant  por- 
tions which  formed  the  corners  of  this 
** square-shouldered"  figure,  and  placed 
them  in  latitude  43  1-3^  north  and  south  of 
the  equator.  He  measured  the  amount  of 
the  protuberance,  making  the  polar,  equa- 
torial, and  maximum  diameters  as  32,  35*4, 
and  36.  He  renewed  his  observations  in 
1806  with  the  same  result.  But  what  is 
most  remarkable  of  all,  he  observed  in  1807 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect 
of  the  planet,  the  two  polar  regions  now 
presenting  a  different  shape,  the  northern 
regions  being  most  flattened,  the  southern 
••cprved  or  bulged  outwards."  Admiral 
Smyth  remarks  that  **  this  singularity  was 
verified  by  the  younger  Herschel  on  June 
16  of  the  year  1807,  and  is,  I  believe,  his 
first  recorded  astronomical  effort." 

When  to  the  above  evidence  is  added  all 
the  evidence  recorded  in  my  Other  Worlds 
—  the  fact  that  such  observers  as  Bond 
and  Airy,  using  such  instruments  as  the 
Harvard  refractor  (perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world)  and  the  refractor  of  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  have  noticed  similar  appear- 
ances; and  that  other  practised  observers 
less  known  to  fame  confirm  their  observa- 
tions—  we  can  no  longer,  surely,  class  the 
**  square-shouldered  aspect"  of  Saturn 
among  the  *'  myths  of  an  uncritical  pe- 
riod." • 

Now,  assuming  that  Saturn  is  liable  to 
occasional  changes  of  figure  —  for  undoubt- 
edly his  ordinary  figure  is  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid  —  we  have  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  forces  of  the  most  amazing  character 
beneath  the  seemingly  quiescent  zones 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  true  surface  of  the  ringed  planet. 
We  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  be  forces 
of  upheaval,  or  whether  an  intense  heat 
loads  the  atmosphere  of  Saturn  from  time 
to  time  (in  the  particular  latitudes  which 

•  Let  menoteflirther  that  Sir  WillUm  ITprschprs 
measurement  of  the  compression  of  Saturu  in  1789 
••  has  been  found."  Profewor  Grant  tells  us,  "  to  ac- 
cord exactly  with  that  derived  fn>m  the  most  recent 
micrometrical  measures  of  the  axes  of  the  planet. 
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seem  to  bulge  outwards  so  strangely)  with 
eoorraous  quantities  of  vapour,  to  be  con- 
densed at  an  exceptionally  high  level;  or 
whether  the  sudden  dissipation  of  cloud- 
masses  existing  in  other  latitudes  causes 
these  peculiarities  of  appearance.  But  it  is 
in  any  case  most  certain  that  an  energy  —  a 
vitality  so  to  speak  —  exists  out  yonder, 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  far  from  asso- 
ciating with  this  distant  and  dimly  lighted 
world.  No  moderate  processes  of  change 
would  suffice  to  cause  the  figure  of  a  planet 
to  vary  appreciably  when  observed  from  a 
distance  of  some  nine  hundred  millions  of 
miles.  As  seen  from  the  satellites,  the  far- 
thest of  which  is  but  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  miles  from  Saturn,  the  planet  must  ap- 
pear the  scene  of  a  wondrous  turmoil.  It 
IS  probable,  indeed,  that  the  true  substance 
of  the  planet,  which  may  be,  for  aught  we 
know,  aosolutely  incandescent  through  the 
intensity  of  its  heat,  is  always  veiled,  even 
from  these  relatively  near  regions,  by  the 
masses  of  vapour  continually  thrown  off  to 
condense  into  cloud-strata  at  higher  or  lower 


levels.  But  the  evidences  of  intense  actioB 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  perfectly  obvioas  eren 
though  the  actual  source  of  sach  action  is 
concealed  from  view. 

Let  me  remark  in  cpnclosion  (hat  IIm 
theory  here  put  forward  is  not  urged  frooi 
any  desire  to  exhibit  novel  or  startling 
views,  but  as  serving  to  explain,  better  than 
any  other  theory  I  can  imagine,  a  series  of 
observed  facts  which  cannot  jadicioosij  be 
neglected  or  forgotten.  I  have  preferred 
to  give  no  consideration  whatever  to  **  (he 
question  whether  the  larger  planets  have  or 
have  not  as  yet  cooled  down,  by  radiatioii« 
to  a  sort  of  normal  temperature,"  because  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  that 
question  is  purely  speculation.  My  theoir 
is  directed  to  explain  observed  facts :  if  it 
happens  to  throw  some  light  on  the  quesuoa 
of  the  original  formation  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system,  that  is  merelr  by 
the  way ;  the  theory  must  stand  or  fall  o^ 
cording  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be  in  agree* 
ment  or  not,  with  past  and  future  obserfft- 
tious. 


There  is  one  part  which  neutrals  may  take 
in  the  Continental  war.  With  no  sympathy  for 
those  who  have  caused  the  war  on  either  side, 
our  sympathy  is  all  the  more  dae  to  those  who 
innocently  suffer  from  it  on  both  sides.  The  fol- 
lowing appeal,  posted  on  the  walls  of  every  mai' 
rie  in  France,  will  touch  other  hearts,  than 
those  of  Frenchmen  :  —  Appel  &  la  France,  — 
Au  nom  de  Dieu,  au  nom  de  la  patrie,  au  nom 
de  nos  fils,  de  nos  freres,  de  nos  braves  soldats 
tombes  avec  honneur  sur  le  champ  de  bataillc, 
et  toi^ours  heroi'ques  vaincus  aujourd'hui, 
nous  faisons  un  appel  a  tous  les  coeurs  fran9ais. 
De  gr&ce,  donnez-nous  de  Targent,  du  linge,  dcs 
chemises,  des  couverturcs,  des  veiements,  de  lla- 
nelle,  etc.  La-bas,  sur  nos  frontieres,  Telan 
des  villes,  les  offrandcs  touohantes  des  villages 
ne  suffisent  deja  plus  a  nos  chers  blesses.  —  Les 
besoins  sent  immeoses.  —  Le  temps  presso. — 
Donnez,  oh!  donnez  vite!  Envoyez  les  dons  en 
nature  et  en  argent  au  siege  de  la  societe  a  Pa- 
ris, Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  porte  No  IV."  Here 
is  a  work  in  which  all  may  unite  —  French,  Ger- 
mans, and  Deutriil»,  men  of  science,  men  of  lit- 
erature, men  of  business;  and  above  all,  our  wo- 
men. Nobly  already  have  English,  Irish,  and 
Americans,  surgeons,  nurses,  sisters  of  charity, 
come  forward  in  the  good  work,  but  still  it 
can  only  be  as  a  drop  in  the  ocein.  To  offer 
succour  to  the  wounded  and  sufferers  on  both 
sides,  to  assuage  as  far  as  we  can,  the  horrors  of 
war,  never  exhibited  on  a  more  fearful  scale  than 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  is  now  the  duty  of 


our  more  fortunate  ooontrymeo  and  ooantiy* 
women.  Natva 


The  American  E/UomoloffiH  and  BoituM 
publishes  a  double  number  for  July  and  An- 
gust,  which  is  occupied  by  short  descriptive  ar- 
ticles of  interest  and  value  principally  to  Amer- 
ican collectors  and  students.  The  article  of 
chief  general  interest  is  one  on  the  **  Origin  of 
Prairie  Vegetation,"  consisting  of  an  able  criti- 
cism of  Prof.  Winchell's  theory  that  the  prairies 
are  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  that  we  must  took 
to  the  source  of  the  prairie  v^etation  fhMOi 
without, —  probably  the  remains  of  a  pre-giaoial 
flora,  the  germs  of  whioh  have  remained  stored 
up  during  subsequent  epochs,  and  come  agahi 
to  life  whenever  the  diluvial  surfinoe  is  again  ex- 
posed. The  writer  of  the  article  maintains  thai 
there  is  no  need  to  go  so  far  back  as  the  diluvial 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  prairie  vegetation. 
Dr.  Hale,  of  Chicago,  mentions  the  indiresting 
f:ict  that  the  Ranunculus  cymbalaria^  an  abun- 
dant plant  of  the  eastern  sea  coast  and  of  the 
salt  springs  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  fonnd 
iu  great  abundance  at  Chicago,  and  for  several 
miles  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Miobiffan,  though 
nowhere  else  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  also  grows  on  the  muddj  banka 
of  some  of  the  western  rivers.  Natoi^ 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

Poor  Prevost  Paradol!     Six  weeks 
longer  of  pain,   forty-five  days   more   of 
patience  with  the  Almighty,  and  bis  burden 
"would  have  passed  away,  and  he  would  have 
.had  a  career,  and  all  Europe  would  have 
honoured   him   for  his  wise  prevision.     It 
was  during  the  agitation  about  the  Plebiscite 
that  he  warned  England  through  the  Times 
mot  to  put  too  much   faith   in   the   mere 
military  pressure  on  Paris,  told   her  that 
the  moment  Paris  was  united  the  soldiery 
would  be  Parisian,  affirmed  that  the  brain 
of  the  wonderful  city  was  acute  enough  to 
devise  new  and  unexpected  modes  of  over- 
throwing despots.     It  was    all    nonsense, 
said  Philistia,  and  to  his  own  sick  brain  and 
sore  heart  it  all    seemed    nonsense    too. 
There  was  the  mighty  army,  there  were  the 
huge  barracks,  the  smooth  roads,  the  ready 
artillery,  the  cowed  and  disunited  people, 
without  leaders,  or  arms,  or  the  tradition 
of  self-government.     France  had  re-elected 
Gssar,    oppression    would    be    perpetual, 
and   he   in   his  misery  and  hi«   cowardice 
would    quit    the    world  which    hope    had 
quitted  before.     Only  forty-five  days,  and 
then  the  hour  for  which  he  had  longed  for 
eighteen  years   struck  loud,   and  amid   a 
race  of  imbeciles  he  alone  was  proved  to 
have  been  far-sighted, — and  he  had  fled 
from  before  his  own  triumph  in  impatient 
fear.     The  hour   came,  and  with   50,000 
troops  within  her  gates,  and  a   Csesarist 
Government  to  use  them,  Paris,  without 
firing  a  shot,  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood,  almost  by  an  act  of  pure  volition, 
swept  the  Bonaparte  dynasty — its  Court, 
its  satellites,  its  Ministers,  its  policy — at 
one  sweep  out  of  France.     Nothmg  is  more 
wonderful  in  the  whole  movement  than  the 
way  it  has  shown  the  foolishness  of  the  wis- 
dom   of   the    cynically   wise.     How  often 
have  we  not  been  told  that  Paris  is  oo 
lon^r  France ;  but  the  emergency  arrives. 
Pans  rises,   the  representatives  of  Paris 
form  a  Government,  they  dismiss  by  decree 
the  representatives  of  the  country,  and  all 
France  *  *  adheres  ^^  with  acclamations !    How 
oflen  have  we  been  assured  by  men  **  who 
know  France  ^'  that  the  Army  had  become  a 
caste,  separated  in  feeling  from  the  nation ; 
that  it  would    never    again  ** fraternize^ 
with  the  citizens ;  that  Paris  must  yield  to 
scientifically  organized    force;    and  when 
Paris  has  risen,  the  troops,  with  peremptory 
orders  to  fire  and  a  certainty  of  success  if 
they  will  but  act,  turn  up  the  butt  ends  of 
their  rifles,  and  are  for  that  day  and  that 
emergency  citizens  again.     How  oflen  have 
we  been  told,  in  spite  of  their  uDchaDgiog 


votes,  that  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris  pre- 
ferred the  Empire  to  a  Republic,  and  cash 
to  both ;  that  as  a  force  they  were  extinct, 
and  that  the  only  danger  to   the  Empire 
came  from  the  men  in  blouses;  whereas  it 
was  the  grocers,  the  shopkeepers,  the  men 
of  the  National  Guard,  whose  battalions 
marched  on   the   Legislature,   and  would, 
had  the  soldiery   not  joined    tLem,   have 
made  Paris  flow  with  blood.     And  finally, 
how  often  have  we  been  told  that  the  revo- 
lutionary tradition  had  been  broken,  that 
**the  Empire  had  altered  all  that,^^  that 
Bonapartes  would  at  all  events  disappear 
after  the  fight  the  Bourbons  ought  to  have 
made ;  —  and  yet,  when  the  time  arrived, 
every  movement  was  as  strictly  in  accord 
with  tradition  as  if  Revolution  were  a  con- 
stitutional formula.    The  tradition  of  France 
is  that  when  Revolution  has  become  need- 
ful, all  citizens  of  Paris  should  see  it  all  at 
once^  and  unexpectedly;   that  the  armed 
citizens  should  march  on  the  Legislature; 
that  the  soldiers  should  fraternize ;  that  the 
majority  of  members  should  propose  some 
preposterous  compromise ;  that  the  Left  of 
the  day  should  understand  the  logic  of  the 
J  situation,  and  should  create  a  government; 
that  the  legitimate  Government  should  be 
arrested,  or  fly  to  avoid  arrest;  that  the 
Republic  or  the  alternative  fancy  of  the 
hour  should  be  declared    supreme;    that 
Paris  should  sing  for  joy,   and   that   the 
provinces  should  adhere  enthusiastically; 
and  so  it  all  happened.     On  Saturday,  the 
drd  inst.,  Paris  knew  that  an  occasion  of 
Revolution  had  arrived,  that   the  tyranny 
against  which  it  had   fought  for  eighteen 
years  had  destroyed  its  own  instrument,  the 
Army,  and  its  own  excuse,  the  greatness  of 
France,  and  instantly  its  resolve  was  formed. 
All  that  night  the  Government    and   the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  held  counsel  to 
devise  means  of  averting  the  inevitable. 
Count  Palikao,  soldier  of  the  type  which 
Csesars  love  —  stem,  competent,  and  greedy 
to  excess  —  had  ^ordered  nis  50,000  men  to 
protect  the  Chamber;   and   the  Chamber, 
tilled  with  pensioners,  nominees,  and  rich 
Philistines  eager  for  the  social  deference 
which  attends  courtiers,  had   resolved   to 
announce  the  accession  of  Napoleon  IV., 
and  the  Regency  of  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Eugenie.     The  plan  was  carefully  laid,  it 
was  reasonable  in  itself,  as  far  as  that  kind 
of  plan  is  ever  reasonable,  and  but  that  its 
scene  was  Paris,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  succeeded.     The  streets  would  have 
run  with  blood,  but  the  National   Guard 
could  not  have  beaten  the  troops ;  and  the 
people  were  unarmed,  but  Providence  and 
traditioii  were  too  stropg  for  the  **  military 
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household."  The  majority  feared  the  Rev- 
olution, and  skulked ;  the  soldiery  approved 
the  Revolution,  and  fraternized.  All  that 
hight  the  Left  also  had  been  active  —  the 
despised  Opposition,  **  which,"  said  pros- 
perous Imperialism,  *'  might  be  carted  home 
in  a  cab,"  and  the  unknown  Orleanist  mili- 
tary critic,  the  neglected  General  who  had 
said  that  the  Armv  was  most  of  it  a  militia 
—  and  when  Sunday  came  the  streets  and 
squares  were  filled  with  citizen  soldiery, 
and  the  regulars  fraternized,  and  the  major- 
ity in  the  Legislature  proposed  inane  com- 
Eromises,  giving  the  Minister  at  War  a 
dictatorship,  in  order  that  he  might  at  a 
convenient  season  restore  the  Empire  ;  and 
the  Left  understood  the  crisis,  and  through 
Gambetta,  —  energetic  person  from  Mar- 
seilles, of  Genoese  extraction  —  demanded 
the  Revolution ;  and  the  citizens  streamed 
in,  and  the  majority  streamed  out,  and  half 
a  score  members  representing  Paris,  which 
represents  France,  passed  some  sort  of 
vote ;  and  there  was  the  Republic  in  full 
swing,  and  good  men  breathed  more  freely 
because  the  tyranny  was  over-past.  It 
was  all  informal,  but  no  more  thinkers 
would  go  to  Cayenne  because  they  claimed 
liberty  to  think.  It  was  all  informal,  but 
no  more  men  would  be  shot  that  Louis 
Bonaparte  might  be  comfortable.  It  was 
all  informal,  but  a  nation  invaded  by  a  ter- 
rible foe  was  no  longer  handed  over  to 
Generals  whose  claioi  was  fidelity  to  a 
chief  against  the  nation,  to  rulers  whose 
one  policy  was  to  sacrifice  the  nation  as  an 
offering  to  the  chief,  to  contractors  who 
bought  with  bribes  to  statesmen's  mistresses 
the  right  to  betray  France  and  to  support 
her  Cffisar.  It  was  all  informal,  but  the 
Empress  lied,  and  the  Ministers  fled,  and 
the  evil  women  fled,  and  France  was  once 
more  free.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
delirium  of  joy  which  seized  Paris,  and 
seemed  to  sneering  but  truthful  English 
correspondents  so  portentously  childish. 
It  had  seemed  so  strong,  that  tyranny ;  so 
compact,  so  certain  to  endure,  and  it  had 
passed  away  in  a  day  without  the  loss  of 
a  life.  People  kissed  one  another,  and 
danced,  and  knocked  off  eagles^  heads. 
Are  we  sure  the  Israelites  danced  no 
carina<;nole  when  those  trumpets  worked 
their  work,  and  Jericho,  the  impregnable 
city,  so  defiant  and  so  strong,  so  impossible 
of  capture,  lav  open  to  their  march? 

That  Paris  m  its  triumph  should  be  child- 
ishly gleeful  goes  without  talking.  That  it 
should  be  utterly  revolutionary,  should 
claim  not  onlv  to  be  France,  but  above 
France;  should  send  four  persons  **  of  re- 
solved aspect "   bu(  ridiculous   credentials 


to  shut  up  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tbret 
other  persons  to  order  the  strongest  militarj 
prison  to  deliver  up  Rochefort,  who  was  ao- 
cordingly  delivered  and  made  a  Minister; 
should  sweep  away  Napoleonic  emblems, 
though  **  respecting"  even  on  a  chemist^s 
shop  *'  the  arms  of  England;  "  and  sbonld 
finally  by  a  whiff  of  its  anger  blow  the 
Ivcgislature  into  space,  is  of  the  well-known 
habitudes  of  Paris  in  revolution ;  but  there 
are  some  novelties,  too.  There  is  sense  in 
the  composition  of  this  Provisional  Gorem- 
ment.  That  Goveniinent  is  Parisian,  but 
the  defence  of  Paris  is  its  first  task.  It  it 
revolutionary,  but  it  is  only  by  revolutionaiT 
means  that  Paris  can  be  defended.  Considh 
ering  that  for  twenty  years  no  Repablican 
has  had  more  chance  of  power  than  a 
hyaena  of  election  by  sheep,  that  erery 
tried  man  is  in  exile  or  dead,  that  a  jealous 
military  force  had  to  be  conciliated  and  a 
t^mid  bourgeoisie  to  be  re-assured,  the  com- 
position of  the  Government  is  extremely 
able.  It  is  a  compromise,  of  course,  be* 
tween  three  parties,  —  Paris,  the  inorganic* 
anarchic,  democratic  force;  the  Orleanists, 
that  is,  liberty  as  understoood  by  the  com- 
fortable ;  and  the  Republicans,  that  is,  tbe 
thinkers  of  France, — and  the  compromise 
is  well  managed.  These  are  just  five  offices 
of  the  liighest  importance  to  be  filled,  — * 
the  military  dictatorship,  which  will  organ- 
ize defence ;  the  Foreign  Office,  which  will 
arrange  peace ;  the  Ministry  of  tbe  Interior, 
which  governs  France  from  day  to  day ;  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  which  gOTemi 
Paris ;  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  which 
accumulates  information,  —  and  they  were 
all  fairly  filled.  General  Trocha  was  in* 
evitable,  and  as  against  Napoleon  trust- 
worthy, and  he  was  named  Military'  Dicta- 
tor. The  ablest  and  mo>3t  moderate  availa- 
ble Republican,  Jules  Favre,  was  named 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  may,  aa 
we  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  in  that 
capacity  redeem  France  both  from  herself 
and  the  Germans ;  the  most  energetic  Re* 
publican,  the  man  nearest  to  a  true  Jacobin 
with  faculty  of  administration,  Gambetta, 
was  selected  for  the  Interior;  the  man 
nearest  Danton,  huge,  bull-voiced,  and 
competent,  Etienne  Arago,  was  made  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine ;  and  the  cool,  cvnical* 
daring  M.  de  Keratry,  persistent  Repub- 
lican, who  yet  signs  himself  "Count"  be- 
cause Count  in  his  case  is  less  of  an  affisc- 
tation  than  Citizen  would  be,  is  named  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  walks  to  the  Prefecture,  dis- 
cusses that  little  matter  with  Pietri,  or,  it 
may  be,  with  recalcitrant  lieutenant  of 
Pietri,  and  in  five  minutes  sits  down 
serenely  in  the  inner  bureau  master  of  that 
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>n,  and  of  all  dangerous  persons  in 
;.  The  success  of  the  Republic,  is  of 
,  dubious,  depending  mainly  on  King 
n  of  Prussia,  Providence,  and  the 
>r  the  magnificent  offer  its  chiefs  for 
8t  time  in  the  history  of  France  are 
>  make  to  the  peasants,  —  their  ex- 
n  from  the  blood-tax ;  but,  consider- 
means,  iUi  hurry,  and  its  necessities, 
we  believe,  has  chosen  well.  They 
}  Government  was  self-chosen,  and  in 
ibat  is  true;  and  the  men  who,  with 
>rious  enemy  at  their  gates,  France 
rolution,.  authority  ended,  and  two 
8  of  people  on  the  verge  of  despair, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  laws  to  take  the 
and  do  take  it,  are,  in  all  human 
ility,  the  men  to  whom  that  helm,  by 
b  higher  than  legality,  ought  to  be- 


From  The  Spectator. 
;  EX-EHPEROR  OF  TUE  FRENCH. 

:  sombre  figure  of  Napoleon  III.,  for 
•one  years  ruler,  and  for  nineteen 
Emperor  of  the  French,  will   always 

0  have  been  at  once  one  of  the  most 

1  caprices  of  the  historical  fortune  of 
i,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  illus- 
is  of  the  immutability  of  the  Taw  of 
x>litical  retribution.  That  after  two 
►ts  on  the  throne  of  France,  one  of 
-the  Boulogne  attempt  with  the  tame 
—  theatrical  to  the  most  ludicrous  de- 
ie  should  have  actually  succeeded  in 
ing  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and 
5  for  himself  a  real  chance  of  seizing 
awer  he  so  long  coveted,  seems 
i  enough.  But  that,  after  such  ante- 
8,  he  should  have  succeeded  per  fas 
'oj  in  governing  France  for  twenty- 
?*r8  with  some  repute  in  Europe, 
t  any  absolute  disgrace,  and  then 
jrown  away  his  power,  if  not  in  quite 
iful  and  conceited  a  fashion,  yet  in 

I  theatrical  a  fashion  than  that  in 
he  attempted  to  gain  it,  is  even 
:r,  because  it  furnishes  one  of  those 
I  little  bits  of  complete  historical 
try  between  the  commencement  and 
w  of  a  great  political  career,  which 
I  more  common  in  fiction  than  in  act- 
.  In  1848,  when  Louis  Napoleon 
prisoned  at  Ilam,  he  published  some 
[remarks  on  the  government  of  Louis 
>e,  which  contained  the  following 
e»: — "Some  years  ago,  there  was 
Jnited  States  a  roan  caNcd  Sampatck, 
Bl  into  the  following  trade :  he  con- 


structed, with  a  great  deal  of  art,  a  scaffold- 
ing above  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and    after 
having  raised  a  heavy  contribution  from  the 
immense  crowd  assembled  from  the  whole 
neighbourhood  to  see  him,  he  mounted  ma- 
jestically to   his  platform,  and  then  threw 
himself  headlong  into  the  boiling  waves  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataract.     He  repeated*  this 
perilous  experiment    several  times,    till  at 
last  he  was  swallowed  up   by  a  whirlpool. 
Alas  !  there  are  some  Governments   whose 
appearances  on  the  scene  of  the  world  are 
in  every  respect  analogous  to  that   of  the 
American  juggler :  their  history  is  summed 
up  in  these  words, —  *  fearful  'scaffolding, 
terrible  fall ! '     On  a  few  stakes   planted  in 
the  ground,  they  raise  a  shapeless  building, 
composed  of  fragments  and  bits  borrowed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  past ;  and  when  their 
task   is  finished,  their  bastard  building,  aa 
without  utility  as  it  is  without  foundations, 
has   only  served  to  throw  them    headlong 
from  a  greater  height  into  the  abyss.     What 
this  amounts  to  is  that  raising  a  scaffolding 
is  not  building.     To  appeal  to  the  vulgar 
passions  of  the  mob  is  not  to  govern.     One 
cannot  build  solidly  except  upon  the  rock." 
Surely  these  words  must  now  come  back  to 
the  ex-Emperor  as  a  curiously  accurate  pre- 
diction of  bis  own  great  feat.     He  did,  at 
great  pains  and    with    much    ostentation, 
erect  a  scaffolding  out  of  fragments  of  the 
ruins  of  the  past  —  bis  unde^s  past, —  which 
has  served  but  for  the  same  purpose  as  that 
described  by  him, —  to  furnish  him  with  an 
artificial  elevation  from  which  to  cast  him- 
self headlong  into  the  gulf  beneath. 

Indeed,    to  none  of  the  recent  unstable 
governments   of  France  has  Louis    Napo- 
leon^s  parable   applied  with    greater  force 
than  to  his  own.     There  has  always   been 
something  of  the  juggler   about   his  other- 
wise sombre  and  sedate  impersonation  of 
the  Imperial  character.     From  the  descent 
on  Strasburg  to  the  telegram  about   poor 
little   Louis's  **  baptism  of  fire,"  there  has 
been  visible  at  regular  intervals  in  the  ex- 
Emperor's  writings  and  actions  a    certain 
amount  not  merely  of  theatricality,  but  of 
ill-judged    and    ridiculous    theatricality, — 
that  sort  of  theatricality  which  arises  not 
from  social  vanity,  which  is  often  very  tell- 
ing, but  from  the  indulgence  of  moody  and 
solitary  reverie.     The  laboured  rhodomon- 
tade  which  he  addressed,  from  his  prison  at 
Ham,  **  to  the  Manes  of  the  Emperor,"  on 
occasion    of  the   removal  of  Buonaparte's 
remains  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris,  is  a  very 
fair   illustration  of  the  purely    intellectual 
side  of  this  deep  flaw  in  Louis  Napoleon^s 
mind.      That  any  able    man    should    have 
written  such  high-flown  nonsense  in  the  be- 
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lief  that  it.would  identify  him  in  the  popular 
mind  with  hid  uncle,  we  du  not  in  the  least 
believe.  The  rhapsody  was  written,  we  arc 
persuaded,  not  out  of  contempt  fur  vul<;ar 
minds  which  it  was  intended  to  please,  but 
out  of  the  unsound  superstition  in  Louis 
Napoleon's  own  understandinfi^.  He  cried 
out  to  the  Manes  of  the  £m|>eror, —  **  The 
people  have  renounced  your  «;ospel,  your 
ideas,  your  j^lory,  your  blood  ;  when  I  have 
spoken  to  them  of  your  cause,  they  have 
said  to  me,  *  We  do  not  understand  it/ 
Let  them  sav,  let  them  do,  what  thev  will. 
What  matter  to  the  mounting  chariot  the 
grains  of  sand  which  fall  under  the  wheels  ? 
Thev  have  vainlv  said  that  vou  were  a  me- 

«  ^  * 

teor  which  left  no  trace  behind ;  they  have 
vainly  denied  you  political  glory ;  they  will 
not  disinherit  us  of  its  fruits.  Sire !  the 
loth  December  is  a  great  day  for  France 
and  for  me.  From  the  midst  of  yoursump- 
tuous  cortege,  disdaining  the  homage  of 
some,  you  have  cast  a  single  glance  on  my 
sombre  dwelling-place,  and  remembering 
the  caresses  which  you  heaped  upon  my  in- 
fancy, you  have  said: — *  Friend,  thou 
suiTerest  for  me !  I  am  satisfied  with  thee."  ^^ 
That  is  not  the  sort  of  thin||;  written  to  daz- 
zle the  fancv  of  a  mob.  ft  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  occurs  to  a  man  apt  to  indulge 
moody  reveries  of  the  subtle  affinities  which 
connect  him  with  a  great  creative  mind, 
whose  career  he  hopes,  or  at  least  eagerly 
wishes,  to  imitate.  Like  the  Imperial  get- 
up  at  Strasburg,  so  ill-sustained  by  Louis 
Napoleon^s  actual  demeanour  when  intro- 
duced to  the  troops  there, —  like  the  tame 
eagle  at  Boulogne, —  like  many  profound- 
ly superstitious  references  to  *  destiny  ^ 
throughout  his  writings,  this  rhapsody  shows 
a  trace  of  spurious  metal  in  the  ex-Empe- 
ror'9  mind,  which  is  not  assumed  for  pop- 
ular purposes,  but  is  ingrained  and  inhe- 
rent. The  prisoner  at  llam  was,  like  all 
solitaiT  persons,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  that 
implicit  social  criticism  on  his  own  most 
marked  thoughts  which  living  in  the  world 
of  itself  insures,  and  therefore  his  writings 
then  had  much  more  of  this  extatic  Bona- 
partism  about  them  than  his  speeches  or 
actions  have  since  shown.  But  you  can  see 
the  same  kind  of  fixed  and  dreamy  enthu- 
siasm about  his  idea  of  raising  up  in  Mex- 
ico an  empire  of  the  **  Latin  race"  to  bal- 
ance the  Teutonism  of  the  United  States, 
no  less  than  in  those  dreams  of  destiny 
which  have  from  tipie  to  time  driven  his  slow 
and  hesitating  judgment  into  mad  projects, 
like  the  Boulogne  descent,  and,  let  us  add, 
the  ill-prepared  or  unprepared  invasion  of 
Frussia. 
The  special  characteristic  of  the  ox-Em- 


pcror*8  policy  has  been  the  constant  bAlue- 
mg  between  long-headed  caution  and  ft 
craving  for  brilliant  eflfects.  At  finit  he  wu 
very  prudent.  The  war  with  Russia,  wfaick 
brougiit  him  into  such  close  alliance  witk 
England,  was  a  by  no  meant  dangeroM 
stroke  of  tentative  foreign  policy :  indeed, 
that  such  a  Power  as  England  joined  him  in 
it  showed  how  comparatively  safe,  for  a  war 

f>oIicy,  it  was.  But  his  next  attempt,  the 
iberation  of  Italy,  far  more  original,  far 
more  really  grand  in  conception  —  the  onlj 
act,  indeed,  of  his  reign  on  which  he  can 
now  count  for  anything  like  the  deliberatt 
praise  of  posterity  —  was  far  more  danger* 
ous ;  and  thid  he  himself  knew,  staving  him- 
self in  mid  career,  lest  he  should  either 
incur  a  change  of  fortune,  or  by  succeedinf 
too  completely  give  Italy  more  than  he  de- 
sired or  intendt'd.  Indeed,  ho  soon  fooii4 
that  the  main  idea  of  his  policy  waa  one  fax 
too  potent  over  the  minds  of  nations  to  ad* 
mit  of  being  applied  just  as  far  as  he  wished, 
and  no  farther ;  and  the  aim  of  the  rest  of 
his  reign  was  to  attenuate  what  he  had  done, 
strenuously  supporting  Home  against  Italy. 
His  next  great  conception,  the  foundalioa 
of  a  Franco-Spanish  Empire  in  America,  to 
balance  the  inlluence  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  failure  on  a  great  scale, —  an  experi- 
ment not  even  founded,  like  his  Italian  ex- 
periment, on  any  sound  knowledg;e  of  tki 
forces  actually  at  work.  Perhaps  it  wii 
this  sense  of  half-failure  in  Italy,  and  com- 
plete failure  in  Mexico,  to  gain  any  profit 
by  his  attempt  to  build  up  his  kingdomi 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  which  in- 
duced him  to  attempt  m  the  case  of  Ger- 
many the  opposite  task  —  much  more  wel- 
come to  the  counsellors  he  was  most  sc- 
cubtomed  to  listen  to  —  of  splintering  ia 
pieces  a  new  Empire  of  this  kind  in  the 
very  moment  of  its  crystallization.  There, 
again,  we  probably  see  the  capricious  weight 
accorded  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  his  own 
subjective  impression  that  he  was  dreaming 
a  dream  of  destiny,  and  not  merely  indulg- 
ing his  own  political  fancy.  IIu  saw  him- 
self breaking  up  and  overrunninpr  Germany 
as  his  uncle  had  done  before  him,  and  be 
took  no  real  pafns  to  guage  the  solidity  of 
the  rock  against  which  he  has  dashed  his 
already  decaying  power  to  pieces. 

For,  naturally  enough,  while  he  has 
dreamt  these  brilliant  dreams  of  external 
glory,  he  has  given  himself  a  comparative 
holiday  in  the  much  harder  task  of  driving 
deep  the  foundations  of  his  pow^r  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Franco.  ••On  a 
few  stakes  planted  in  the  ground,  he  raised 
a  formless  building  composed  of  bits  and 
fragments  of  the  ruin  of  the  past,^^  and  neTsr 
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tni  within  the  l&st  eight  months  did  be  even 
appear  to  attempt  seriously  the  laying  of 
deeper  foundations ;  and  then  he  found  the 
task  so  difficult  and  disgusting  that  he  quick- 
\r  abandoned  it  for  a  dazzling  stroke   of 
foreign  policy.     In  regard  to  the  external 
comfort  of  the  people,  indeed, —  in  relation 
to  roads,  commerce,  and  free  production, — 
the  Emperor  really  did  il  good  deal  to  make 
Ids  people  more  prosperous.     But  beyond 
tUs  lie   never  got.     Trusting  as  ho  did  in 
uiiversal  suffrage,  he  never  liked  to   edu- 
cate the  voters,  lest  they  should  cease  to  be 
dazxled  by  the  Empire.     The   free  Press 
ihook  his  power,  ana  he  never  permitted  it 
till  it  seemed  even  more  dangerous  to  curb 
it    The  only  creative  principle  of  bis  mind 
u  a  mler  was  its  dreamy  imaginativeness, 
tad  this  he  was  far  too  cautious  to  applpr 
except  in  foreign   policy.     For  all  expen- 
Bents  in  developing  the  confidence  of  the 
idacated  classes  at  home  he  was  too  pru- 
dent.   Hence  the  eighteen  years  of  his  rule 
vere  at^rly  sterile  m  home  policy,  except 
m  relation  to  the  development  of  the  physi- 
cd  resources  of  France.     Alibis  tentative 
aadidty  was  reserved  for  his  foreign  policy, 
aad  as  that  was  not,  on  the  whole,  success- 
fid,— certainly  not  flattering  to  the  vanity 
ef  France  in  its  general  results, —  he  never 
Iteeeeded  in  gaining  for  the  Empire  the 
iflsction  of  the  people,  except  so  far  as  it  was 
pined  at  once  by  the  superstitious   reve'r- 
felt  for  his   name.     In  one  of  his  curi- 
politicai  reveries  he  once  wrote : —  •*  No 
can  escape  his  destiny.     Every  govern- 
condemned  to  perish,  perishes  by  the 
nrj  means  which  it  employs  to  save  itself. 
£ipartero  believed  that  he  should  strengthen 
hk  power  by  the  bombardment  of  Barce- 
kaa,  and  be  only  sapped  its  foundations. 
Tke  Conservatives  belitved  that  by  erecting 
Ike  fortifications  of  Paris  they  should  estab- 
Ui  for  ever  their  doctrine  of  peace  at  any 
price;  but   they  only  imitated   those  kings 
ef  Egypt  who  raised  immense  tombs  in  their 
•  tte-Ume, —  monuments   so  colossal  for  men 
•0  little,  that  they  buried  in  their  immense 
looibs.  as  well  as  the  body,  the  very  name, 
ef  the  founder.""     What  can  better  describe 
the  ex-£mperor*s  own  fate  ?     His  Govern- 
Meat,  **  condemned  to  perish, ^^  has  perished 
*br  the  very  means  it  employed   to  save 
Mf.**    He  took  credit  to  the  Empire  for 
itoaraiy,  and  by  the  weakness  of  the  Army 
Ae  Empire  has   perished.     He  sought    to 
■»e  hli  foreign  policy  from   the  reproach 
te  it  bad  raised  up  great  rivals  to  i  ranee, 
lly  crashing  Germany  to  fragments,  and  the 
■tempt  has   ground   his    own    twenty-one 
f»i'  work    to   powder,  and  fearfully  en- 
dngered  the    very    independence    of   his 


realm.  Certainly  none  of  the  unstable 
French  Governments,  which  he  described 
as  raising  ostentatiously  a  temporary 
scaffolding  only  for  the  sake  of  leaping  from 
it  into  the  abyss,  ever  took  the  leap  with  so 
strange  an  unconsciousness  of  the  fatal 
whirlpools  beneath,  as  he  who  is  now,  for 
the  third  time  in  his  life,  a  political  pris- 
oner, and  for  the  fourth  time  an  exile  from 
his  native  land.  It  is  melancholy  that  a 
man  who  has  spent  two-thirds  of  his  life 
in  dreaming  of  power,  and  one-third  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  snould  have  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder in  regretting  that  he  carefully  made 
all  the  mistakes  which  he  had  before  his  ac- 
cession so  bitterly  ridiculed  others  for  per- 
petrating. 


From  The  Pall  MaU  Gmtta. 
ENGUSU  IMPATIENCE. 

We  wish  there  were  any  reason  to  expect 
that  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia 
will  soon  be  over,  and  that  then  the  affairs 
of  Europe  will  return  to  their  old  comfort- 
able state.  Evidently  a  great  manpr 
Englishmen  are  very  unwilling  to  adnut 
that  such  a  hope  has  no  solid  ground  on 
which  to  rest.  They  quote  the  precedents 
of  1859  and  1866,  and  seem  to  take  it  al- 
most as  a  personal  injury  that  1870  has  not 
turned  out  a  war  exactly  on  the  same  pat- 
tern. It  is  on  this  account,  perhaps,  that 
they  dislike  for  the  most  part  the  notion  of 
France  being  deprived  or  territory.  They 
have  a  sort  of  instinct  that  France  mi^ht 
take  some  time  to  settle  down  after  having 
to  submit  to  such  a  blow  as  this,  and  that 
the  Continent  might  be  a  good  deal  dis- 
quieted by  her  efforts  to  regain  hor  lost 
possessions.  The  payment  of  an  indemni- 
ty, they  think,  need  have  no  such  annoying 
accompaniments.  It  would  simply  mean 
an  addition  to  the  yearly  expenditure  and  a 
corresponding  addition  to  the  taxation  of 
the  country  —  consequences  which  would 
naturally  be  disliked  by  Frenchmen,  but 
would  entail  no  inconvenience  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  sooner  Englishmen  dis- 
miss any  anticipations  of  this  kind  the  better 
it  will  be  for  their  own  peace  of  mind.  We 
shall  make  no  predictions  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  war,  but  we  will  venture  to  prophesy 
that,  whether  it  be  short  or  long,  it  will 
leave  behind  it  elements  of  disturbance 
which  may  not  be  laid  to  rest  for  years  to 
come.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  have 
no  parallel  either  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859 
or  m  the  German  war  of  1866.  In  both 
these  cases  the  object  of  the  struggle  was 
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to  fix  the  place  of  one  of  the  combatants, 
not  in  Europe,  but  in  a  certain  limited  area 
of  territory.  The  battle  of  Solferino  de- 
termined that  Sardinia  was  to  be  supreme 
in  Italy.  The  battle  of  Sadowa  determined 
that  Prussia,  not  Austria,  was  to  be  su- 
preme in  Germany.  Each  left  the  combat- 
ant mainly  affected  by  the  decision  with 
abundance  of  employment  on  his  hands. 
Sardinia  had  to  ht  herself  for  her  new  duties, 
Austria  had  to  revise  her  aims  and  readjust 
her  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  various  races  which  make  up  her  em- 
pire. But  neither  of  these  processes  con- 
cerned the  rest  of  Europe.  The  unification 
of  Italy  and  the  regeneration  of  Austria 
affected  only  the  subjects  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel and  Francis  Joseph.  The  war  of  1870, 
on  the  contrary,  threatens  to  change  the 
whole  face  of  European  politics.  For  two 
centuries  France  has  been  the  leading 
Power  on  the  Continent.  If  she  has  been 
beaten,  it  has  been  only  by  coalitions,  and 
the  fact  that  a  coalition  has  always  been 
needed  to  do  it  is  in  itself  a  testimony  to  the 
paramount  character  of  her  position.  The 
present  war,  therefore,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
nght  for  the  championship  of  Europe.  If 
France  had  won,  she  would  have  taken  care 
to  disqualify  Prussia  from  challenging  her 
supremacy  for  the  future.  If  Prussia  wins, 
she  will  be  equally  anxious  to  prevent 
France  from  offering  a  return  match.  In 
neither  case  is  it  at  all  likely  that  so  soon  as 
the  wager  has  been  decided  the  two  combat- 
ants will  shake  hands  and  forget  all  that  has 
passed.  And  even  if  the  war  itself  should 
come  to  an  end  after  another  battle  or  two, 
its  consequences  will  be  none  the  less  last- 
ing. The  Powers  of  Europe  had  learned 
to  know  France :  they  could  in  some  meas- 
ure calculate  her  orbit,  and  guard  against 
her  eccentricities.  If  P^ussia  takes  her 
place  in  the  continental  system,  all  these 
observations  will  go  for  nothing.  Europe 
will  have  to  begin  the  study  of  political  as- 
tronomy over  again. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  changes  of 
this  magnitude  to  be  effected  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  and  to  leave  no  disturbance 
behind  them  when  effected.  It  is  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  France  has  not  yet  ac- 
knowledged herself  defeated,  and  asked  to 
make  terms  with  the  conqueror.  A  great 
nation  is  not  convinced  in  a  moment  that  it 
has  no  choice  but  submission,  and  if  the 
fortune  of  war  means  anything,  it  means 
that  the  end  of  the  struggle  often  contradicts 
the  beginning,  that  the  second  campaign  is 
not  necessarily  cast  on  the  same  model  as 
the  first.  Even  if  we  allow  that  in  the  pres- 
ent war  France  will  prove  the  force  or  this 


rule  by  being  an  exception  to  it,  we  ha' 
right  to  suppose  that  the  extraordinar) 
cess  of  Prussia  will  not  give  rise  to  | 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  other  nat 
Neither  Austria  nor  Russia  can  resar 
aggrandizement  with  much  compTact 
Austria  has  German  subjects  who  wl 
most  certainly  be  attracted  by  the  new 
man  empire,  and  if  she  pursues  her  na 
policy,  and  tries  to  increase  her  pow< 
the  east  of  Europe  by  way  of  compens 
for  its  diminution  in  the  west,  she  may  ai 
opposition  which  will  have  an  echo  fa 
yond  the  limits  of  her  own  domio 
Russia,  as  we  have  already  pointed  oat 
have  her  internal  policy  directly  men 
by  Germany  as  soon  as  Germany  b 
thought  to  spare  for  anything  but  her 
test  with  France;  and  whether  she  re 
all  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Greri 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  or  comes  to  t 
with  Germany  on  that  question  in  ord 
secure  her  support  on  the  Eastern  ques 
bodes  equally  ill  for  the  continued  trail 
lity  of  the  Continent.  If  RussiA  n 
Germany  she  will  have  to  fight  her ;  ii 
compounds  with  Germany  the  two  tog< 
may  have  to  fight  the  rest  of -Europe, 
are  these  by  any  means  the  only 
sons  for  believing  that  we  are  still  b 
the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Those  who 
the  most  hopeful  view  of  the  situatic 
France  admit  that  another  great  defeal 
almost  to  a  certainty  put  a  final  end  t 
Empire.  We  do  not  profess  to  grieve 
this  prospect.  On  the  contrary,  we 
that  even  defeat  may  be  a  blessine  tc 
French  people  if  it  teaches  them  that 
dom  at  home  is  better  than  greatness  abi 
But  we  see  little  probability  that  France 
learn  this  lesson  without  a  long  cours 
previous  suffering.  The  adversaries  ol 
Empire  oflen  speak  as  though  it  had  b< 
mere  incubus  upon  the  country,  and 
when  once  it  is  lifted  off  the  nation  wil 
mediately  display  its  natural  powers  of 
government  and  show  itself  none  the  ^ 
for  the  long  disuse  of  them.  If  this  i 
it  will  be  in  fiat  contradiction  to  all  prei 
experience.  The  French  nation  nas 
been  the  mere  innocent  victim  of  the 
pire.  The  majority  of  Frenchmen 
been  its  willing  accomplices,  and  ^^n  t 
who  have  offered  an  unavailing  but  co 
tent  resistance  show  traces  in  everv  no 
ment  of  the  injuries  they  have  sunere 
the  contest.  Men  who  have  lost  the  1 
of  self-government  cannot  resume  their 
in  public  affairs  without  blunders  and  s 
comings  of  all  kinds.  The  Empire  has 
nothing  for  the  political  education  of  Fn 
and  whenever  it  passes  from  the  stag 
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problems  led  unsettled  by  the  revolution  of 
1848  will  once  more  present  themselves  for 
lolotion.  We  cannot  see  that  France  is 
likely  to  approach  them  in  a  better  temper 
than  then.  The  Provisional  Government 
of  Febroarv  bad  faults  enough  to  answer 
for,  but  there  was  an  elevation  of  aim  about 
its  efforts  which,  we  fear,  would  have  no 
eoQDterpart  in  a  provisional  Government 
formed  to-dav.  Those  who  think  that  the 
Empire  can  be  displaced  without  a  revolu- 
tion, or  that  revolution  when  it  comes  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  all  its  terrors,  are 
likely  we  fear,  to  find  themselves  grievously 
dinppoiated. 


From  The  Spectator. 
POLITICAL   CORRUPTION    AND   NATIONAL 
DISAST£R. 

A  BEifARKABLE  letter  in  the  Daily  News 
of  list  Saturday  —  the  Daily  News,  by  the 
wiy,  has  been  by  far  the  richest  in  corre- 
ipondeoce  of   value,  correspondence  with 
■oggets  of  fact  in  it,  since  the  war  began, 
^seemi  to  afford  the  real  key  to  the  ezpla- 
Bition  of  the  gigantic  failures  of  the  French 
Army.    The  writer  was  told  by  two  graziers 
of  Picardy,  as  a  matter  withirl  their  own 
bkowledge,  that  in  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  instances  which  they  could  specify  the 
■ilittry  authorities  had  got  only  1,800  men 
in  a  full  regiment,  instead  of  3,000,  though 
tbere  were  3,000  names  on  the  rolls.     The 
i^odfu  operandi  was  this.     Fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  ago,  private  societies  undertook 
to  find  substitutes  for  such  of  those  drawn 
n  the  conscription  as  could  pay  for  a  sub- 
stitQte.    While  this  was  so,  those  societies 
received  the   conscripts'  money,  and  as   it 
^M,  of  course,  the  interest   of  the  Army 
totborities  to  get  the  full  number  of  men, 
tbe  men  were  always  provided.     But  since 
^  law  has  required   the    money  paid  by 
tboicwho  can  pay  for  substitutes  to  be  paid 
directly  into  the  militarv  cBest,  it  has  be- 
wme  tbe  interest  of  those  who  control  the 
military  chest  to  pocket  the  money  and  put 
•bam  soldiers  on  the  rolls.     These  graziers 
of  Picardy  told  the  Daily  News'*  correspond- 
cot  tbat  they  could  point  out  many  compa- 
nies which  nominally  consisted  of  100  men, 
and  could  only  muster  30,  and  as  we  have 
•aid  before,  they  maintained  that  the  aver- 
age French   re^nments   could    not   muster 
Boch  above  half  their  nominal   strength. 
Xow,  individual   statements   of  this   kind, 
naade  as  they  only  could  be  made,  from  per- 
•ooal  knowledge  of  a  few  selected  cases, 
would  be  utterly  worthless  as  evidence,  if 


they  did  not  agree  so  marvellously  with  the 
conspicuous  facts  of  the  war.  The  French 
have  been  not  only  disastrously  outnum- 
bered, but  their  armies  have  fallen  ludicrously 
short  of  their  nominal  strength.  Every  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  war  knows  that 
of  the  750,000  men  wdom  the  French  Army 
should  have  numbered  on  a  war  footing, 
barely  400,000  fighting  soldiers  were  to  be 
found  in  France  before  the  great  defeats. 
And  if  this  policy  of  embezzling  the  £80 
paid  by  every  French  conscript  as  substi- 
tute-money, has  been  largely  pursued  in 
some  regiments,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  has  spread  more  or  less  throughout 
the  whole  French  Army.  It  is  a  *'  real 
cause,^'  i.e.,  one  proved  to  exist,  and  also 
one  adequate  to  produce  the  remarkable 
effects  which  have  been  produced ;  hence, 
we  may  fairly  assume  it  as  one  of  the  most 
probable  of  all  the  hypotheses  accounting 
for  tbe  French  failure.  That  tbe  same 
cause, — gross  corruption,  was  at  work  in 
the  Coma\issai'iat  department  and  the  de- 
partments regulating  the  supply  of  Chasse- 
pdts,  every  one  knows.  Everywhere  the 
French  Army  has  been  starved  to  enrich 
individuals. 

This  is  tbe  more  serious  a  lesson  to  us, 
because  pecuniary  corruption  is  the  very 
root  of  the  greatest  and  most  menacing  evils 
in  every  Anglo-Saxon  society.  It  caused  a 
great  proportion  of  the  disasters  in  the  Cri- 
mea. It  caused  enormous  waste  and  many 
disasters  in  the  American  Civil  War.  it 
still  causes  the  greatest  possible  political 
evils  in  American  society.  It  was  certainly 
at  the  root  of  the  monstrous  waste  of  our 
Abyssinian  campaign,  where  the  published 
evidence  goes  to  show,  for  instance,  that  a 
good  million  sterling  was  wasted  on  mules 
never  wanted,  or  at  least  never  used; 
that  **  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  received 
huge  commissions  for  a  few  weeks^  ser- 
vice in  procuring  mules," — we  quote 
from  Allm^s  Indian  Mail  of  the  23rd 
August, — that  **a  large  batch  of  cam- 
els was  bought  at  Suez  the  day  after 
Magdala  was  known  to  have  faUen ; "  and 
generally,  that  several  millions  were  wasted 
on  what  was  known  to  be  useless  to  the  ex- 
pedition, for  the  gain  of  various  classes  and 
individuals.  Unless  there  be  some  early 
and  severe  check  to  this  sort  of  canker  at 
the  heart  of  all  great  organizations,  the 
Grermans,  who  seem  at  present  to  be  almost 
completely  free  from  the  temptation  to  cor- 
ruption, will  not  only  become  the  masters 
of  Europe,  but  deserve  to  be  so.  No  na- 
tion can  confess  more  plainly  its  (complete 
unworthiness  to  be  held  as  of  any  great  ac- 
count in  the  political  counsels  of  the  world, 
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than  by  giving  evidence  that  its  average 
citizens,  —  those  whose  opinions  build  up 
the  public  life  of  the  State,  —  value  their 
own  private  interests  so  far  more  highly 
than  the  public  interest,  that  they  will  cheat 
the  State  to  serve  themselves.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  people  of  this  kind  do  not  de- 
serve to  belong  to  a  State  which  exercises  a 
wide  control  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  they 
take  the  surest  possible  means  to  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  the  controlling 
power.  A  temperate,  frugal,  and  laborious 
Germany,  in  which  every  man  really  hon- 
oured the  State  as  the  true  organ  of  what 
they  call  with  so  much  love  the  **  Father- 
land,'' would  have  every  right  to  what  it 
would  certainly  soon  gain,  —  a  predominant 
influence  in  Western  Europe,  rf  its  only  ri- 
vals were  a  selfishly  and  unscrupulously  mer- 
cantile Great  Britain,  a  false  and  gasconad- 
ing France,  and  an  intriguing,  wily,  pliant 
Italy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  great 
State  built  up  out  of  a  people  that  is  not 
great.  If  any  sort  of  corruption  pervades 
public  morality,  this  dry-rot  must  attack, 
and  sooner  or  later,  as  now  in  France,  go 
far  towards  ruining  the  State. 

But  there  is  undoubtedly  in  the  present 
day  a  very  large  amount  of  political  corrup- 
tion which  does  not  imply  anything  like  as 
great  an  extent  of  personal  corruption  as  it 
would  if  the  same  deceptions  were  practised 
on  private  persons ;  and  it  is  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  that  we  look  most  hopefully,  for 
when  once  the  morality  of  a  whole  nation 
has  become  consciously  indifferent  to  the 
obligations  of  sincerity  and  honesty,  in- 
yeighing  against  these  sins  is  as  unprofit- 
able as  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  the 
exercises  of  the  pulpit.  No  Englishman, 
however,  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  political  corruption  which  does  not 
imply  any  equivalent  amount  of  personal 
corruption,  and  so  far,  perhaps,  a  remedy 
is  possible.  Surely  there  is  hope  of  teach- 
ing people,  —  teaching  children  as  a  part 
of  their  ordinary  school  education,  —  that 
instead  of  its  being  less  wrong  to  cheat  a 
corporation  or  a  public  department  than  it 
is  to  cheat  an  individual,  it  is,  if  you  can 
weigh  guilt  against  guilt,  a  great  deal  more 
80  ?  The  thinkers  of  old  time  used  to  say 
that  every  moral  rule  was  magnified  a  hun- 
dredfold in  relation  to  the  State ;  and  it  is 
only  the  unreality  attaching  to  the  State  in 
modern  times,  the  comparative  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  definite  wrong  inflicted,  in 
seeing  exactly  who  really  suffers  for  your 
meanness  when  you  cheat  a  board,  or  a 
corporation,  or  t  Government  department, 
that  makes  it  otherwise  now.  Yet  what  can 
illustrate  the  old  axiom  better  than  such 


disasters  as  those  from  which  France  is  now 
suffering?  Is  not  every  peculation  which 
robbed  a  single  regiment  of  its  full  strength 
now  written  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  flaming  let- 
ters of  burning  towns  and  desolated  plaina  ? 
Is  not  every  little  cheat  by  which  the  Armj 
was  deprived  of  Chassepdts  for  which  the 
price  had  been  paid,  or  the  Commiscariat 
defrauded  of  what  was  essential  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  soldiery,  magni- 
fied now  into  the  sort  of  treason  wnidi 
brings  whole  nations  into  mourning  and 
provinces  into  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke  P 
If  such  lessons  as  the  disasters  of  the  Crimea 
and  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  will 
not  teach  how  unlimited  is  the  consequence 
of  every  immorality  committed  against  the 
State,  bow  rapidly  the  infection  of  sins 
against  the  State,  or  against  any  molecule 
of  the  State,  spreads  till  all  its  strength  is 
undermined,  and  it  is  left  a  mere  name  for 
a  rope  of  sand,  what  moral  lesson  can  be 
taught  at  all  P  We  cannot  but  believe  that 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  diffuse  a  tone  of 
morality  in  which  cheating  the  State  would 
be  regarded  as  the  next  thing  to  blasphemy, 
—  in  fact,  as  cheating  of  an  infinitely  deeper 
dye,  instead  of  a  less  guilty  kind,  than  the 
cheating  of  individuals.  So  far,  of  coane, 
as  the  mere  dishonesty  is  concerned,  then 
is  no  choice  between  cheating  an  individual 
and  cheating  a  community.  But  so  far  at 
the  consequences  go,  every  man  feels  thai 
stealing  from  a  poor  man  is  worse  than 
stealing  from  a  rich  to  the  same  extent,  and 
that  a  thefl  which  ruins  is  worse  than  a  theft 
the  effect  of  which  is  hardly  perceived.  Is 
it  impossible  to  teach  children  that  stealing 
from  the  State  is  the  stealing  which  ruins, 
is  the  stealing  from  the  poor  man  whose 
wsges  form  the  revenue  of  the  State,  —  that 
stealing  from  a  corporation  is  stealing 
health  and  happiness  from  the  population 
over  whose  health  and  happiness  that  corpo- 
ration is  the  sole  guardian,  —  that  stealing 
from  the  army  is  stealing  from  the  poor  men 
who  guard  England,  —  that  stealing  even 
from  the  Treasury  is  stealing  from  the  re- 
sources by  which  the  poor  combine  to  procure 
for  themselves  a  good  government,  —  that 
stealing  from  any  department  of  the  State 
is  the  wilful  introduction  of  a  most  conta- 
gious disease  which  ends  in  death?  One 
would  think  nothing  easier  than  to  make  it 
evident,  even  to  children,  that  the  peculiar 
defencelessness  of  the  State,  in  tne  defi- 
ciency among  its  guardians  of  that  vivid 
self-interest  which  protects  private  interests, 
adds,  like  the  helplessness  of  the  blind  man 
against  those  who  would  plunder  him,  a 
new  ignominy  to  atnj  fraud  committed  upon 
it.    And  if  with  this  be  combined  the  luh 
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fliense  area  over  which  fraud  against  the 
pablic  interests  spreads,  if  it  spreads  at  all, 
ind  the  terrible  destruction  it  breeds,  one 
would  suppose  it-quite  possible  to  sow  anew 
m  the  public  the  ancient  feeling  that  any 
lin  of  this  kind  against  the  organ  of  the 
people  is  really  more  guilty,  instead  of  less 
fo,  than  a  like  sin  against  an  individual. 
In  tmth,  the  religious  feeling  which  substi- 
tute* God  for  the  object  of  every  guilty  ac- 
tioii,  great   or  small,  while   it   has  done  a 

rt  deal  to  strengthen  private  morality, 
done   a    good    deal    also    to   weaken 
rdoHvefy  the  springs  of  public  morality,  bv 
rendering  those  who  have  no  religious  feel- 
ing,  comparatively  indifferent  to  all  offences 
vmch  are  not  on  the  face  of  them  produc- 
tive   of    immediate    pain     and    suffering. 
Maaj  a  man  who  would  not  for  his  life  rob 
a  widow  or  an  orphan,  will  think  nothing 
of  robbing  a  department.     Surely  it  is  pos- 
nUe  to  introduce  into  elementary  schools 
enoash  explanation  of  the  result  to  innu- 
nerable  more  helpless  persons  than  widows 
tad  orphans,  of  robbmg  departments,  — 
the  fearful  result,  too,  in  the  way  of  making 
vidows  and  orphans,  —  to  inspire  all  men 
vho  have  any  vestige  of  moral  feeling  at 
i&  with  a  certain  sense  that  the  State  is  far 
■ore  tacred  than  any  individual,  —  that  it 
letfiy  represents  the  strength  and  shield  of 
■illioQS  of  individuals,  who  will  be  not  only 
loM  happy,  but  less  noble,  less  honourable, 
leu  just,  less  generous  beings,  if  the  State 
be  ooce  turned  to  ignoble  uses  by  selfish 
tad  vulgar  men. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  LOSSES  OP  GERMANY. 

Wi  question  if  Englishmen  are  even  yet 

twire  of  the  immensity  of  the  effort  made 

Vj  Germany,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  she 

his  staked  her  future  prosperity  upon  this 

vtr.    She  has  not,  it  is  true,  made  a  levie 

flitutfsf — no  nation  ever  did  or  could  do 

that,  not  even  the  South  in  the  last  year  of 

the  American  war,  for  she  had  still  the  blacks 

vith  whom  to  plough  and  reap,  —  but  she 

hu  placed   in  arms,   in   actual  regiments 

■artoin^  or  ready   to   march,    her  entire 

yovth,  all  persons  between  twenty-one  and 

tvmty-aix,    physically  competent   to  bear 

aras.     It  is  asserted,  and  we  see  no  reason 

fcr  doubting,  that  1,200,000  youths  of  every 

diat  in  Grermany,  from  the  King's  eldest  son 

to  the  meanest  peasant,  is  engaged  in  the 

WIT  either  in  front  or  in  reserve  —  a  real 

leterve,    be    it    remembered,   immediately 

Rtdj  for  action;  and  quite  200,000  more 


must  be  engaged  in  manufacturing,  collect- 
ing, and  forwarding  supplies.  The  disturb- 
ance of  ordinary  life  caused  by  such  a  move- 
ment must  be  almost  incalculable.  We  hear 
of  it  most  from  the  country  districts,  because 
the  war  began  in  harvest-time,  but  the  dis- 
organization must  be  much  greater  m  the 
cities,  where  the  youth  are  in  much  greater 
proportion.  The  cities  are  full  of  immi- 
grants. The  drain  must,  and  as  we  know 
from  a  hundred  accounts  does,  involve  a 
partial  suspension  of  energy  in  all  factories, 
ibundries,  banks,  shops,  and  city  establish- 
ments of  every  kind,  —  in  all  universities, 
in  all  mines,  and  in  all  but  the  most  neces- 
sary operations  of  agriculture :  and  much 
of  this  paralvsis  must  continue  for  some 
years.  The  lads  just  coming  on  will  not 
begin  to  be  available  till  1874,  for  they  must 
serve  their  three  years  in  the  army,  which 
by  that  year  will  be  completely  renewed, 
and  they  will  not  be  really  of  use  till  1876, 
as  they  will  need  at  least  two  years  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  knowledge.  So  far  as 
the  soldiers  now  drawn  away  fail  to  return 
there  will  be  a  permanent  gap  in  German 
life  continuing  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
There  will  always  be  so  many  less  of  compe- 
tent persons  of  such  and  such  an  age  in 
every  class  from  peasants  to  princes.  How 
great  this  gap  may  be  cannot  as  yet  be  as- 
certained, the  Grermans  publishing  no  hospi- 
tal returns,  but  in  the  very  best  event  it  can- 
not be  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  body 
employed  —  200,000  men  ;  it  may  very  well 
be  a  fourth  —  300,000  men ;  and  in  the 
event  of  defeat,  or  of  a  pestilence  breaking 
out,  it  may  very  well  be  half,  or  600,000 
men.  Russia  lost  more  than  that  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Moreover,  this  loss  includes 
an  enormously  disproportionate  number  of 
the  highly  educated  classes.  The  death-rate 
among   officers  is   almost  incredibly  high, 

Suite  double  the  proper  proportion,  and  as 
le  Prussian  officers  are  indistinguishable  by 
dress,  this  must  arise  from  extra  forward- 
cess,  in  which  they  would  be  imitated  by  the 
educated  in  the  ranks.  The  deaths  from 
wounds  would  be  larger  too  in  this  class ; 
while  the  deaths  from  disease,  from  bad 
food,  and  from  fatigue,  would  be  incompar- 
ably greater  among  them  than  among  the 
hardier  peasantry.  The  harsh  though  effi- 
cient policy  which  refuses  tents  in  the  field, 
kills  these  men  off  in  thousands,  while  they 
and  they  only  feel  greatly  the  weight  they 
are  compelled  to  carry.  Taking  all  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Germany  will  lose 
a  third,  perhaps  a  half,  of  her  cultivated 
youth,  an  immeasurable  loss  even  to  a  peo- 
ple among  whom  every  man  has  some  tine- 
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ture  of  instruction.  The  whole  remainder, 
besides,  will  come  back  less  powerful  men 
and  less  fit  for  the  work  of  life  —  war,  if  it 
does  not  demoralize,  making  all  other  work 
seem  insipid. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  severe  military  or- 
ganization of  Germany  has  modified  all  hab- 
its until  it  has  become  unusual  for  men  to 
marry  until  they  have  served  out  their  term, 
and  usual  to  marry  shortly  afier,  and  the  loss 
therefore  falls  almost  exclusively  among  the 
potential  bridegrooms  of  Germany.  We 
can  make  the  etfcct  of  this  clear  in  a  mo- 
ment by  taking  an  extreme  case.  Suppose 
the  whole  army  to  perish,  there  would  be- 
tween 1870  and  1874  be  no  vouthful  mar- 
riages  at  all,  and  probably  two  millions  less 
children  born  into  the  world  —  a  difference 
which  would  be  felt  for  generations.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  difference  will  in  all  probability 
be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  tide  of  German 
emigration,  and  thus  to  exert  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  who  gain  almost  the  whole  benefit 
of  this  outpouring  of  strong  persons  ready 
to  labour  hard.  The  general  effect  of  the 
war,  therefore,  will  be  to  diminish  consid- 
erably and  at  once  the  population  of  Ger- 
manv,  to  restrict  its  increase  still  more  con- 
siderably,  and  to  innict  the  heaviest  propor- 
tion of  both  these  losses  upon  the  cultivated 
classes,  who  have  at  all  times  in  a  country 
of  subdivided  properties  much  difficulty  in 


transmitting  their  cultivatioD  to  their  de- 
scendants. 

So  far  clearly  war  is  an  unmixed  eyil,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  com- 
pensations  so  often  claimed  for  war  reallr 
belong  exclusively  to  discipline.  That  mil- 
itary service  improves  the  physique  is  cer- 
tain. That  when  an  entire  nation  is  trained 
it  improves  the  morale  is  very  probable. 
That  it  increases  incalculably  the  capacitj 
for  strict  organization,  that  is,  diminishes 
incalculably  the  temptation  to  waste  labour, 
may  be  granted,  though  we  think  reasoners 
on  that  side  claim  too  much.  9ut  then  all 
those  advantages  are  due  to  discipline,  not 
to  the  war  for  which  it  is  a  preparation,  the 
latter  only  undoing  much  of  the  effect  of 
the  previous  training.  Troops  alwajrs 
emerge  from  a  war  less  healthy,  less  orga- 
nized, less  moral,  than  their  discipline  had 
made  them  when  they  entered  it.  The  no* 
tion  that  war  hardens  men,  that  old  cam- 
paigners live  long,  is  probably  a  mere  delu- 
sion, arising  from  the  fact  that  war  acts  as  i 
process  of  selection,  and  only  spares  the 
tough,  whose  toughness  is  then  attributed  tc 
the  war  which  l^s  only  revealed  its  exist- 
ence. No  race  of  Western  Europe,  trained 
to  sleep  under  cover,  can  sleep  withoQt 
coyer  for  a  month  under  severe  rains  with- 
out suffering,  and  the  soldiers  of  this  war, 
we  may  rely  upon  it,  will  die  early. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  present  time 
England  presents  to  the  civilized  world  a  spec- 
tacle which  is  less  sublime  than  ridiculous.  She 
is  fully  prepared  to  **  speak  out  her  instincts," 
but  finds  that  people  are  too  busy  sharpening 
their  swords  and  cutting  each  other's  throats  to 
listen  to  her.  She  has  therefore  wisely  left  off 
scolding  and  advising,  and  b  now  engaged  in 
rubbing  her  spectacles.  She  can  hardly  be- 
lieve her  eyes.  She  sees  in  the  German  army 
an  engine  of  destmction  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  before.  A  new  first-class  nation  has 
arisen  with  a  new  first-class  army,  and  she  is 
beginning  to  realize  the  truth  that  if  she  her- 
self intends  to  be  a  first-olass  nation,  as  of  old, 
she  must  conform  to  the  new  standard,  and 
adopt  the  latest  fashion  in  armour.  It  is  a  sore 
trial  to  be  thus  rudely  awakened  by  Young  Eu- 
rope from  dreams  of  efficiency,  economy,  com- 
petitive examinations  and  marriage  with  our  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  pall  MaU  Gazette. 


We  asked  why  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  Arath 
caria  excelsa,  —  a  conservatory  plant  with  ui, 
—  was  made  to  do  duty  for  the  Chili  pine,  jf . 
imbricata  ;  and  we  are  told  in  reply  that  there 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  latter  at  Dropmore, 
which  is  quite  true.  It  is  equally  true  that  thf 
artist  has  drawn  A,  txctUa^  and  not  A.  iwibrir 
cata  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  same  line  of  defeoos 
be  adopted  us  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  sold 
rooks  for  pheasants,  and  who,  when  taxed  with 
it,  replied, —  **  Appelez-les  comme  voos  vondres, 
dcs  corbeaux  s*il  vous  plait;  moi,  je  lee  appeUi 
des  faisans."  Athenaeum. 

The  Ecuador  Government  has  decreed  that  In 
the  capital  and  suburbs  no  house  constructed  of 
cane  and  straw  shall  be  permitted,  and  thai 
three  months  after  the  date  of  the  decree  all  thoei 
existing  shall  be  demolished.  There  was  a  for- 
mer decree  to  this  effect,  which  Is  thus  taHlj  en- 
forced. Katue. 
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THE  SNOWDROP  MONUMENT  (IN  LICH- 
FIELD  CATHKDKAL). 

BT  JSAir  IVOKLOW. 

Marvels  of  sleep,  grown  cold. 

Who  hath  not  longed  to  fold 
With  pitying  ruth,  forgetfol  of  their  bliss. 

Those  cherub  forms  that  lie. 

With  none  to  watch  them  nigh. 
Or  touch  the  silent  lips  with  one  warm  human 
kiss? 


What!  are  they  left  alone 

All  night  with  graven  stone. 
Pillars  and  arches  that  aboTO  them  meet; 

While  through  those  windows  high 

The  journeying  stars  can  spy. 
And  dim  blue  moonbeams  drop  on  their  un- 
covered feet  T 


O  cold!  yet  look  again. 
There  is  a  wandering  vein 
Traced  in  the  hand  where  those  white  snow- 
drops lie. 
Let  her  rapt  dreamy  smile 
The  wondering  heart  beguile. 
That  almost  thinks  to  hear  a  calm  contented 
sigh. 


What  silence  dwells  between 

Those  sever 'd  lips  serene! 
The  rapture  of  sweet  waiting    breathes   and 
grows. 

What  trance-like  peace  is  shed 

On  her  reclining  head. 
And  e'en  on  listless  feet  what  languor  of  repose! 


Angels  of  joy  and  love 
Lean  softly  from  above 
And  whisper   to    her   sweet   and    marvellous 
things; 
Tell  of  the  golden  gate 
That  open'd  wide  doth  wait. 
And  shadow  her  dim  sleep  with  their  celestial 
wings. 


Hearing  of  that  blest  shore 

She  thinks  on  earth  no  more. 
Contented  to  forego  this  wintry  land. 

She  has  nor  thought  nor  care 

But  to  rest  calmly  there. 
And  hold  the  snowdrops  pale  that  blossom  in 
her  hand. 


But  on  the  other  &ce 

Broodeth  a  mournful  grace 
This  had  foreboding  thoughts  beyond  her  years, 

While  sinking  thus  to  sleep 

She  saw  her  mother  weep, 
And  could  not  lift  her  hand  to  dry  those  heart- 
sick tears. 


Could  not  —  but  (idling  lay. 

Sighed  her  young  life  away. 
And  let  her  arm  drop  down  in  li^tai  tmI, 

Too  weary  on  that  bed 

To  turn  her  dying  head. 
Or  fold  the  little  sister  nearer  to  her  htmtL 


Tet  this  is  fiiintly  told 

On  features  fair  and  oold, 
A  look  of  calm  surprise,  of  meek  regn/t^ 

As  if  with  life  oppress'd 

She  turned  her  to  her  rest. 
But  felt  her  mother's  love  and  looked  not  to 
get. 


How  wistfully  they  cloae. 
Sweet  eyes,  to  their  repose! 

How  quietly  declines  the  placid  brow! 
The  young  lips  seem  to  say, 
**  I  have  wept  much  to-day. 

And  felt  some  bitter  pains,  bat  tbej 


now. 


>i 


Sleep!  there  are  left  bdow 

Many  who  pine  to  go, 
Many  who  lay  it  to  their  chastened  sonify 

That  gloomy  days  draw  nigh. 

And  they  are  blest  who  die. 
For  this  green  world  grows  worse  fhe  lo 
&at  she  rolls. 


And  as  for  me  I  know 

A  little  of  her  woe. 
Her  yearning  want  doth  in  my  soul  abides 

And  sighs  of  them  that  weq>, 

**  O  put  us  soon  to  sleep. 
For  when  we  wake  —  with  Thee  —  we  sha 
satisfied."  Good  Wo: 


BUBBLES. 


A  BUBBLB  rises  on  the  stream. 

And  dances  down  the  tide; 
Beneath  the  sun  bright  ooloors  gletm 

And  glisten  on  its  nde. 
What  though,  before  a  moment's  peat, 

It  all  must  burst  in  air  — 
The  little  while  that  it  may  last. 

The  sunshine  makes  it  fiiir. 


I  will  not  care  althoagh  my  dream 

Be  what  I  ne'er  may  see; 
My  hope  at  least  can  make  it  seem 

As  though  it  yet  might  be. 
A  little  longer,  and  I  know 

It  all  may  pass  away; 
Then,  when  I  must,  TU  let  it  go. 

Bat  keep  it  while  I  may. 

Chambeft*  Joa 


kbwman's  poems. 
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From  Blackwood's  HagAstne. 
NEWMAN'S  POEMS.* 

There  are  two  especial  causes  of  the  in- 
terest excited  in  us  by  the  labours  of  a  great 
mind  in  a  sphere  different  to  the  one  in  which 
it  is  accustomed  to  work.  In  the  first  place, 
8uch  napepya  are  valuable  for  their  own 
sake.  Even  where  lefl  confessed  y  imper- 
fect, a  sketch  by  the  hand  of  genius  teaches 
us  more  than  the  most  elaborate  perform- 
ance which  exhibits  no  higher  quality  than 
skill.  The  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo,  for 
instance,  were  the  recreations  of  a  man 
whose  serious  business  it  was  to  paint  a  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  or  to  sculpture  Medicean  sep- 
ulchres. But  the  verse  of  the  one  leisure 
hour  breathes  the  same  serious  and  noble 
spirit  that  animates  the  form  over  which  the 
Titanic  workman  laboured.  It  is  stamped 
more  carelessly,  perhaps,  than  they  are; 
but  with  the  same  ineffaceable  impress  of 
grandeur. 

And  there  is  a  second  reason  why  we 
like  to  read  a  sculptor^s  sonnets,  a  states- 
man's romance,  a  philosopher's  poetic  fan- 
cies, or  the  fugitive  pieces  of  a  dramatist ; 
and  it  is  one  quite  independent  of  their 
intrinsic  merits.  It  is  this :  Through  them 
we  find  admission  into  that  charmed  cir- 
cle—  a  great  man's  inmost  mind.  We 
appear  to  share  with  his  intimate  friends 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  while  we  read  the 
thoughts  which  made  those  hours  pass 
swiftly.  Nay,  at  times  we  seem,  through 
our  survev  of  these  confidential  moments,  to 
see  further  into  his  inmost  soul  than  the  very 
friends  perhaps  could  do  who  joined  in  bis 
diversion  from  business. 

Is  not  this  especially  the  case  in  our  study 
of  the  greatest  of  all  poets  ?  That  unego- 
tistic  genius  which  is  the  peculiar  splendour 
of  Shakespeare,  veils  his  own  personality  in 
its  excess  of  light ;  and  renders  him  unap-  | 
proachable  in  proportion  as  it  renders  him 
admirable.  The  wondrous  mirror  of  the 
Shakespearean  drama,  which  reflects  so 
impartially  every  type  of  character,  gives 
us  no  glimpse  of  the  mighty  master's  fea- 
tures as  he  stands  behind  it ;  and  we  are 
forced  to  abandon  every  hope  of  penetrat- 
ing Shakespeare's  inner  life  through  bis 
plays.     But  not  so  when  we  turn  to  some 

*  Verses  on  Varioafl  OccAsiooa.    By  J.  H.  New- 
maxL    London :  Boms  k  Gates.    1868. 


of  his  Sonnets.  There  the  curtain  is  lifted ; 
there  the  heart,  which  seemed  to  throb  with 
no  other  pulse  than  the  current  of  universal 
humanity,  discloses  to  us  its  own  bittern^s. 
And  we  mark,  with  no  common  emotion, 
how  the  eagle  eye,  which  scanned  untrou- 
bled (as  we  thought)  the  heights  and  depths 
of  man's  being,  can  grow  dim  with  tears. 
We  listen,  and  awe  overcomes  us  as  we 
hear  the  voice,  which  stirred  all  hearts  with 
its  trumpet's  call,  faltering  forth  the  sadly- 
changed  accents, — 

**  Wearied  with  these,  for  restfiil  death  I  sigh.*' 

Now,  it  is  to  the  class  of  works  which  we 
have  described  —  the  occupation  of  genius 
in  its  **hor89  subsecivse '*  —  that  the  small 
volume  before  us  belongs.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  has  appeared  before  in  the 
**Lyra  Apostolica " ;  but  it  now  comes 
forth,  with  some  significaQt«iOmissions,  and 
one  most  important  addition,  for  the  first 
time  with  the  writer's  name.  The  appended 
dates  show  us  how  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful poems  which  it  contains  we  owe  to  the 
enforced  leisure  of  travel ;  and  a  glance  at 
the  contents  of  any  theological  library  will 
tell  how  small  a  part  of  Dr.  Newman's  time 
can  have  been  bestowed  on  poetic  studies. 
It  is,  then,  on  both  the  grounds  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  that  his  **  Verses 
on  Various  Occasions  ^  claim  to  arrest  our 
attention ;  and  they  have  yet  a  third,  more 
peculiarly  their  own.  For  while  they  are 
the  work  of  a  powerful  intellect,  unbent  for 
a  season  from  sterner  tasks ;  and  while  they 
offer  us  glimpses  of  a  mind  which  friend 
and  foe  have  often  scanned  with  a  perplexed 
curiosity;  they  also,  in  the  third  place, 
present  themselves  as  contributions  to  conr 
temporary  ecclesiastical  history :  as  wit- 
nesses in  the  great  cause  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  being  forced  to  try  over 
again  —  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
religious  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth. 
The  book  which  contains  them  will  therefore 
certainly  be  read  and  pondered  by  many 
who  do  not  belong  to  that  small  company  — 
the  disinterested  lovers  of  poetry.  It  has 
attractions  for  all  who  know,  even  only  by 
hearsay,  how  great  was  its  writer^s  share  in 
that  movement  which  is  still  largely  affect- 
ing, both  for  good  and  for  evil,  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  day.     While  his  old  hearers  at 
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Oxford  —  the  men  wbo  (whetber  at  the 
time    the    preicber's    peculiar    doctrines 

pluased  or  dinpleiBeil  thetn)  conrcss  now 
thai.  After  a  quarter  of  a  cenlurf 'a  lapse. 
his  voice  yet  echoes  io  their  hearts  *  — 
muBt  needs  open  this  book  vith  no  common 
feelings.  They  must  find  pleasure,  though 
perhaps  sorrowful  pleasure,  in  reviving,  hy 
ils  aid,  their  remembrance  of  their  former 
teacher.  They  will  see  in  the  bidden  life 
here  unveiled  to  them  the  source  of  that 
strong  influence  which  the/  acknowledge ; 
Ihey  will  here  seek  to  trace  out  that  path 
which  he  trod  alone,  even  while  his  outward 
road  ran  as  jet  parallel  with  theirs.  Most 
of  all  will  they  come  prepared  to  look  sadly 
on  the  tears  which  may  hear  witness  to  that 
great  conflict  in  which  they  lost  their  leader ; 
and  to  auk  what  have  been  the  results  of 
*'  loss  and  gain  "  to  this  gided  being,  from 
the  aet  of  spiritual  suicide  by  which  lies 
still  dear  to  memory  were  ao  violently  rent 
asunder. 

We  do  not  ourselves  profess  to  be  insen- 
sible (o  such  considerations.  Our  first 
concern,  however,  is  with  Dr.  Newman  as 
a  poet ;  our  first  inquiry,  how  far  the  "  sub- 
tile and  Sne  science  oflogic,"as  Milton  styles 
it,  has  yielded  up  her  place  in  these  pages  to 
her  "  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passion- 
ate "  sinter,  poetry  ?  And  a  few  extracts  from 
the  earlier  poems  may  enable  us  to  discern 


abuni  bloiMlf  hi 


1  eloquei 


111  Ibcn. 


wurdfiir  lb«iD-^bl4eh  poemi  th^  rather  wei 
ot  an  Inspired  dnj^er;  or  the  outpoiarinf  u 
tinipliei.  npt,  jel  leir-poHCMMJ.  And  tha  tu: 
viiice  in  which  ihpjr  were  ipukeii.  on«e  you  gn 
tusiiiiord  to  II,  Bnundnt  Hie  ■  Una  itrain  o 
nrihly  diiuIo.  Throattb  ths  itlUneu  of  that 
Uuilik  bulldlni  [SI.  Mir/'tJ  the  wonli  fell  o 
Aured  dripping!  ot  water  in 


believing  the  leaets  pe- 
•yileo);  but  joa  would 
ryou  did  noi  teel  mate 
itncd  Df  coanenen.  HlOibDHi.  worid- 
:  feel  tbethlnsiof  Olth  brongbt 
Stialrp'a  Stadias  In  Poetry  and 


le  High 


10  did 


at  once  tbe  preience  of  these  thr«o  indis- 
pensable requisites  in  the  poet.  We  shall 
find  these  verses  marked  by  an  antique  sin- 
gleness of  thought  and  simplicity  of  diction ; 
we  shall  see  in  them  (for  the  most  part)  t 
due  preference  for  the  conereta  to  the  ab- 
straut;  nor,  though  their  themea  exclude 
the  ordinary  source*  of  passion  in  poetry, 
and  though  their  writer's  severe  self-restraint 
may  look  cold  to  a  superficial  glance,  shad 
we  lind  them  otherwise  than  the  expRstioa 
of  genuine  and  strong  feeling.  Tbe  lamp 
which  burns  in  this  alabaiter  shrine  is  no 
painted  fire ;  only  it  was  not  kindled  at  any 
earthly  hearth. 

For  instance,  with  what    onfeigned   and 
fervent  indignation  the  poem  entitled  "  Pro- 
gress   of  Unbelief"  glows !    What    otber 
poets   have   sung   under   the  infinence  of 
strong  personal  feeling  of  their  own  wronp 
is  said  here  at  the  sight  of  the  Faith  di»- 
honoured  by  an  unbelieving  generation: — 
'*Now  is  theaatuoin  of  the  Tree  of  LiA; 
Ita  leavea  are  shed    upoti   the   unthaakM 
earth. 
Which   lets  them  whirl,  a  pre;  to  the  wind*' 
Btrife, 
Hcartlea  to  store  them  li>r  the  moatb  tt 

dearth. 
Hen  dcee  tbe  door,  and  dnaa  tha  cbaKfil 
hearth, 
Belf-trusting  still;  and  in  hisaomelj  g»t 
Of  precept  and  of  rite  a  hoaaehold  Baa]  rear. 
-  I  "  But  I  will  out  amid  the  sleet,  and  view 

Each  ihrivelling  atalk  and  aUent-Uling  kaC 
Truth  aftar  truth,  ofoboiocat  aoautand  boa, 
!  I  Fadee,  and,  in  fading,  atirs  the  angda'  griif^ 
'  I  Unanswered  here:  for  she,  onoe  patlam  ohkf 
'  Of  bith,  my  Country,  nowgroaa-heartedgrowB, 
',  Wuta  but  to  bum  the  stem  before  her  idd*i 
!  throne." 

}  An  unjust  picture,  doabtless ;  aa  mnch  too 
'  favourable  to  the  past  as  too  barrh  m  po^• 
.  iraiture  of  tbe  preaeot;  tboagfa  •carceljr 
.  justifying  Dr.  Arnold's  charge  against  ita 
*   painter  of  "  haling  the  nineteenth  centnij  . 

for  its  own  sake ; "  bat  an  example  of  tho 

!  '  simplicity   of  strong  feeling,  when,  in   tk* 

overwhelming   sense   of  injury  to  what  i> 

dearer  than  life,  all  oonsiderationt  but  ooa   , 

vanish,  and  the  mind  baa  room  for  noduMf  , 

but  its  grief.     Now,  contrast  with  this  poOB  ' 

of  indignation  a  poem  of  deep  and  qutet   ' 

[feeling,  most  simple  in  its  tenderaeaa  u  tbi  ^ 
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former  in  its  wrath      an  answer  sapplied 
beforehand  to  the  longing  cry  — 

**  Ob,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 
After  long  years  to  tee 
The  souls  we  loTed,  that  they  might  tell  as 
What  and  where  they  be  !  '* 

It  is  entitled  **  A  Voice  from  Afar: " 


•« 


Weep  not  for  me:  — 
Be  blithe  as  wont,  nor  tinge  with  gloom 
The  stream  of  love  that  circles  home. 

Light  hearts  and  free! 
Joy  in  the  gifts  Heaven's  bounty  lends; 

Nor  miss  my  face,  dear  friends! 

*'  I  still  am  neftfr. 
Watching  the  smiles  I  priied  on  earth. 
Tour  converse  mild,  your  blameless  mirth; 

Now  too  I  hear 
Of  whispered  sounds  the  tale  complete. 

Low  prayers  and  musings  sweet. 

•*  A  sea  before 
The  Throne  is  spread  —  its  pure  still  glass 
Pictures  all  earth-scenes  as  they  pasv. 

We,  on  the  shore. 
Share,  in  the  bosom  of  our  rest, 

God*s  knowledge,  and  are  blest** 

There  is  a  tranquil  beanty  in  this  little 
poem,  like  the  shining  of  moonlight  in  some 
woodland  glade.  Its  depths  of  feeling  are 
still  and  unruffled ;  but  they  are  more  pro- 
found than  many  more  ambitious  waters. 

When,  turning  once  again  to  Milton*s 
celebrated  definition,  we  find  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  poetry  to  be  not  only  *'  simple  and 
passionate,^^  but  '*  sensuous,"  we  naturally 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  exact  sense  of 
the  expression.  And  we  find  it  to  import  that 
poetry  should  no  more  consist  of  soul  with- 
out body  than  of  body  without  soul.  There 
must  be  the  fire  of  passion  to  yivify ;  but 
there  must  likewise  be  the  material  frame  at 
hand  to  receive  the  gifl  of  Vify,  Poetry  may 
presuppose  and  ground  herself  on  the  deep- 
est philosophy ;  she  should  rarely  discourse 
it.  She  may  have  metaphysics  for  her 
allies ;  she  must  not  suffer  them  to  be  her 
rulers.  Now,  when  we  apply  this  definition 
to  the  book  before  us,  we  find  it  to  condemn 
some  of  the  poems  which  it  contains.  For 
there  are  several  of  them  in  which  the  poet 
is  lost  in  the  preacher,  and  of  which  instruc- 
tion is  plainly  rather  the  object  than  delight. 
Of  this  class  the  three  brief  stanzas  enti- 
Ued  «*St.  Paul  at  Melita,"*  and  the  little 


poem  called  **  Flowers  without  Fruit,"  may 
serve  as  examples.  The  first  is  a  sermon 
compressed  into  the  limit  of  a  short  epi- 
gram ;  but  the  verse  only  gives  it  force  and 
polish,  it  is  not  the  necessary  expression  of 
an  essentially  poetic  thought.  The  second, 
since  we  have  read  in  Newman^s  **  Apolo- 
gia **  of  his  early  friendship  with  Archbishop 
Whately,  we  shall  always  regard  as  its 
memorial ;  expressing  as  it  does  a  favourite 
thought  of  that  logical  but  unimaginative 
mind,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  met 
with  its  entire  approval.  But  for  the  roost 
part  it  is  otherwise  with  these  poems.  Their 
writer,  if  he  sometimes  presents  the  truths 
by  which  bis  soul  has  been  stirred,  too  much 
as  bare  abstractions,  yet  oftener  sees  and 
presents  them  to  us  as  real  existences  which 
reveal  themselves  under  graceful  and  sym- 
bolic forms.  Now|it  is  some  well-known  event 
in  sacred  or  in  classic  story,  now  it  is  some 
occurrence  of  daily  life  or  some  incident  of 
travel,  which  furnishes  a  local  habitation  for 
the  winged  thought  that  flitted  round  the 
lonely  student.  He  does  not  much  seek 
for  metaphon;  they,  unsought,  seek  him; 
for  to  him  the  invisible  world  is  the  real 
world,  and  the  visible  only  precious  as  its 
exponent. 

In  the  picture-gallery  which  we  have  just 
entered,  warmth  and  colour  do  not  predomi- 
nate; its  noblest  characteristic  is  rather 
that  fine  severity  of  perfect  light,  which  is 
so  admirable  in  Ary  Scheffer^s  best  pic- 
tures. And  if  the  roseate  hue  of  youth  and 
health  is  lacking  in  the  saints  and  martyrs 
on  its  walls  —  if  their  robe  of  flesh  has 
grown  too  thin  and  transparent  for  one 
kind  of  beauty  —  yet,  for  that  very  reason, 
an  hour  spent  in  their  company  may  prove  a 
welcome  change  to  eyes  wearied  by  seeing 
the  spirit  overpowered  by  the  flesh,  in  more 
than  one  gallery  of  our  present  poets.  The 
resemblance  of  Newman*s  poetry  to  Dante*s 
in  its  high  spiritualism,  may  have  attracted 
notice  the  sooner  on  account  of  the  outward 
traits  of  likeness  between  the  two  men; 
each  blinded  to  the  good  of  his  own  times 
by  a  too  keen  and  scornful  perceptio.n  of 
their  evil;  each  severed  from  community 
of  purpose  with  his  countrymen,  yet  yearn- 
ing to  regain  their  sympathy ;  each,  more- 
over, making  war  for  an  idea,  sacrificing 
cherished  local  immnnitiet  to  the  phaotom 
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or  B  venerable  centr^  lutboritj,  and  fear- 
lessly incurring  the  reproacb  of  treason  for 

tbat  dear  objea'a  sake.  Still,  in  bis  readi- 
ness to  decorate  tbe  labernade  nicb  the 
spoiU  uf  Eg'vpt,  in  bis  mantery  over  faiu  own 
language.  In  a  vivid  realism  whicb  depii:ls 
scents  remote  from  buman  eiperience  u 
miglit  an  ejewitneei,  —  above  all,  in  bis 
habit  of  taking  tbe  invisible  Tor  tbe  basis  of 
liis  operations  on  the  visible,  instead  of, 
like  ollii-r  men,  approaching  the  unseen  by 
the  seen.  —  Dr.  Newman  is  a  kindred  spirit 
of  Ibat  great  poet's,  to  whom,  in  wide  range 
of  power  and  magnitude  of  grasp,  it  would 
be  an  idle  task  to  compare  htm.     We  shall 

G'esenily  see  bow  his  latest  poem,  "The 
ream  of  Gerontius,"  suggests  several  in- 
teresting points  of  contact  between  them. 
'  Meantime,  ibere  is  already  somutbing  Dan- 
teique  in  his  early  sonnet  on  Concvra,  that 
elassic  type  of  revolutions.  Notice  how 
speedily  the  antiquary's,  tbe  historian's  in- 
terest, is  swallowed  up  in  solemn  reilection 
on  the  I'ontinued  existence  of  each  long- 
vanished     actor    in     those     once    stirring 


"  I  sat  beneath  an  olive's  branchei  gmj. 
And  gazed  upon  the  site  ofa  Inst  town. 
By  sage  and  poet  raised  to  long  raiown  j 

Where  dwell  a  race  that  on  the  sra  held  sway. 

And,  restless  as  its  waters,  forced  a  way 
For  civil  strife  a  thousand  states  to  drown. 
That  maltitndiDous  stream  we  now  note  down 

As  thoughrtjne  lift-,  in  birth  and  in  decay. 
But  is  their  bting'a  history  spent  and  mo. 
Whose  spirits  live  in  awful  singleDcaB, 
Each  in  its  self-formed  sphere  of  light  or  ^oom; 
Henceforth,  while  pondering  thefieroa  deedi  then 


Here  it   is  the   past  which 

the   ghostly   present.     In   the  next  

we  shall  quote  (faithful  like  the  first  in 
structure  lo  the  paclern  of  Petrarch  and  of 
Milton),  it  is  the  present  which  is  the 
prophet  of  ibe  future ;  tbe  power  of  mem- 
ory, felt  while  journeying,  is  the  pledge  of 
its  might  in  days  to  come;  when  (he  trav- 
eller shall  have  at  last  gone  tbe  way  whence 
he  may  not  return.  In  both,  the  light 
which  plays  on  the  picture  is  a  gleam  from 
the  world  of  spirits ;  the  dead  yet  live,  tho 
living  is  hastening  on  to  join  their  ranks. 

"  My  home  is  now  a  thousand  milea  awi^; 
Yet  in  my  thought*  its  every  image  Mr 
Rises  lu  keen,  aa  I  still  lingered  there. 

And,  turning  me,  could  all  1  loved  survey. 

And  ao,  upon  Death'*  nnavened  day. 


And  duties  given,  and  ends  I  did  obey. 
And  when  at  length  I  reaoh  theTfarooeof  Pomr, 
Ahl  still  unscared  I  shall  Id  fulness  MB 
The  lisioD  of  my  ps.<  innameruua  deads. 
My  deep  henrt-Doume,  and  their  motive  mkU, 
So  to  gnu  on  till  tb«  red-dooming  boar. 
Lord,  in  that  strut,  the  Judge!  remember  me!  " 
Tbe  strict  laws  of  tbe  sonnet  luit  Dr. 
Newman's  genius  better  than  do  bold  Pin- 
daric flights,  or  his  two  "Tragic  Cho- 
ruses," the  beat,  "Judaism,"  has  the  de- 
fect of  consisting  merely  of  strophe  and  two 
anliatrophes  —  i.e.,  of  three  precisely  sim- 
ilar stanzas.  The  first  of  tW  three  is, 
however,  very  fine.  It  makes  a  worthy  use 
of  the  grand  form  of  the  CEdipus  Colonetis, 
as  tbe  symbol  of  God's  rejected  people  in 
their  woeful  dignity ;  bearing,  yet  bringing, 
a  curse  ;  everywhere,  yet  nowhere  at  home; 
with  their  sad  present,  but  mysterious  hope 
for  the  future :  — 

"  O  piteous  race! 

Fearflil  to  look  npm, 
Onoe  standing  in  high  plaoe, 
Henven's  eldest  son. 
0  aged  bliad 
■Tuvenerable!  as  thou  flitteat  by, 
I  liken  Ihee  lo  him  in  Pagan  song. 

In  thy  gaunt  majesty. 
The  vagrant  king,  of  haughly-purpond  mind. 

Whom  prayer  nor  plague  could  bend; 
Wronged, ;it  the  cost  of  him  who  did  the  wrong. 
Accursed  himself,  but  in  his  oursing  strong, 
And  honoured  in  his  end." 

Whenever  we  think  of  either  of  those 
two  pre-eminent  tragedies  which  have 
(Edipus  for  their  hero,  these  last  five  lines 
recur  to  our  mind  as  the  best  possible 
summary  of  the  strange  contrasts  in  which 
the  "  Sopboclean  irony  "  delights :  the  king 
of  all  men  tbe  most  wretched  while  be 
IS  the  bappieat,  most  full  of  might  when 
lowest  in  estate.  There  is  another  fine  lr< 
c  in  this  collection  called  "  RcTerset," 
'hicb  blends  with  good  effect,  in  its  Grat 


,    the   i 


of  I 


with 


mbols  taken   from  history ; 
le  particular  exemplifications  of  the  (Jecaf 
of  splendour  at  its  height,  familiar  to'  tM 


e  acquainted :  - 

"  When  mirtb  is  Ml  and  free. 
Some  sudden  gloom  shall  be; 
When  haogbty  power  monnU  Ugh. 
The  Watcher's  aio  is  nigh. 
All  growth  has  bound,  whs: 
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When  the  rich  town,  that  long 
Hm  lain  its  hats  among, 
Uprears  its  pageants  vast, 
And  Taunts  —  it  shall  nut  last! 
Bright  tints  that  shine,  ore  but  a  sign 
Of  summer  past 

And  when  thine  eye  surreys, 
With  fbnd  adoring  gaxe. 
And  yearning  heart,  thy  friend  — 
Love  to  its  grave  doth  tend. 
All  gifts  below,  save  Truth,  but  grow 
Towards  an  end.'* 

This    climax   is   very  touching.     It  set^ 
Wore  us   friendship  as  at  once  the   most 
precious   and   the   most   fragile   of  earthly 
goods;  as  affecting  a   noble  heart   by   its 
evanescence  far  more   than    **  temple  and 
tower  ^^  in  their  overthrow  can  do ;   because 
when  it  dies   a    spiritual   thing    perishes, 
nhivh  had  a  right  to  immortality.     Indeed 
the  view  of  friendship  given   us   in   these 
poems  is  a  very  mournful  one.     To   their 
writer's  mind  the  happiest  friends  are  those 
Kvered  in  good  time  by  the  band  of  death, 
10  as  to  escape  worse  partings.     The  life- 
long sorrow  which  throus  and  pulses  on  the 
ojiny-chorded   lyre  of  **  In  Memoriam,"  is 
to  his  mind  an  enviable  thing,  since  it  is 
oomixed  by  any  bitterness  or  self-reproach. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  approaches   the 
iBOst  famous  friendship  on  record. 

Davio  ajtd  Jonathan. 

"0  heart  of  fire!  misjudged  by  wilful  man, 

Tboa  flower  of  Jesse's  race! 
V'lttt  woe  was  thine,  when  thou  and  Jonathan 

Ust  greeted  face  to  face! 
He  doomed  to  die,  thou  on  us  to  impress 
The  portent  of  a  blood-staived  holiness. 


Tet  it  was  well  :  —  for  so,  *mid  cares  of  rule 

And  crime's  encircling  tide, 
A  raeD  was  o'er  thee,  xealous  one,  to  cool 

urth-joyand  kingly  pride; 
With  battle-scene  and  pageant,  prompt  to  blend 
The  pale  calm  spectre  of  a  blameless  friend. 

ihl  had  he  lived  before  thy  throne  to  stand. 

Thy  spirit  keen  and  high, 
Sare  it  had  snapped  in   twain  love's  slender 
band. 

So  dear  in  memory; 
PaaU  of  his  comrade  reft,  the  warning  gives,  — 
He  liTes  to  us  who  dies,  he  is  but  lost  who  lives." 

\irbo  can  deem  this  last  stanza  otherwise 
than  most  unjust  to  the  love  of  David  for 
Jonathan  ?  And  as  to  the  second,  would  it 
he  too  hazardous  to  conjecture  that,  what- 
ever ^ood  dreams,  haunted  like  those  of 
Achilles  by  Patroclus,  may  have  brought 
the  Hebrew  monarch,  he  would  have  de- 
nied far  more  from  bis  living  friend  ?  nay, 
1^  even  from  the  most  grievous  sin  of  his 


life,  he  might  have  found  a  defence  in  the 
shield  that  was  cast  away  with  SauKs  on 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  bad  its  lofty- 
minded  bearer  but  survived  to  take  the 
part  of  his  better  self  against  his  worse  ? 

This  mournful  poem  does  not  stand  alone 
in  its  profound  sadness.  Here  is  the  view 
of  life  which  is  its  logical  complement :  — 

On&  FiTTuaB. 

*•  Did  we  but  see. 
When  life  first  opened,  how  our  journey  lay. 
Between  its  earliest  and  its  closing  day. 

Or  view  ourselves  as  we  one  time  shall  he. 
Who  strive  for  the  high  prize,  such  sight  would 

break 
The  youthful  spirit,  though  bold  for  Jesus*  sake. 

ButThou,  dear  Lord! 
Whilst  I  traced  out  bright  scenes  which  were  to 

come, 
Isaac's  pure  blessings  and  a  verdant  home. 
Didst  spare  me,  and  withhold  Thy  fearftd 
word; 
Wiling  me,  year  by  year,  till  I  am  fonnd, 
A  pilgrim  pkle,  with  Paul's  sad  girdle  bound." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  fault  in  these 
two  stanzas ;  except  the  excessive  allitera- 
tion (or  rather  awkward  proximity  of  two 
similar  sounds,  pale  and  PavX),  in  its  last 
line.  Otherwise  they  are  very  perfect  in 
themselves,  and  inexpressibly  touching  by 
their  tone  of  resigned  sorrow.  We  have 
often  wiohed  to  ask  their  author  whether 
the  resemblance  in  sentiment  between  the 
first  of  them  and  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
passages  *  in  Shakespeare  is  a  designed  or 
undesigned  coincidence.  We  have  our- 
selves always  supposed  it  to  be  the  latter ; 
well  knowing  how  much  more  familiarly  the 
banks  of  the  distant  Ilissus  are  haunted  by 
Oxford  men,  than  those  of  the  nearer  Avon. 
In  that  case  its  date  of  near  forty  years  ago 
is  worth  noticing ;  as  showing  how  a  blame- 
less divine  could  pluck,  ere  the  meMZO 
cammin  was  passed,  tne  same  bitter  fruit  of 
knowledge  which  our  great  dramatist  repre- 
sents as  the  result  of  a  whole  life  of  care 
and  crime. 

In  the  close  of  this  poem,  as  in  so  many 
of   Newman^s,   a  scene  familiar  to  Bible 

•  "  O  heaven !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  flite;. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level*  and  the  continent 
r  Weary  of  solid  firmneaa)  melt  away 
into  the  sea!  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beacby  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neutune's  hips :  how  chances  mod:, . 
And  changes  till  the  cup  of  alteration. 
With  divers  liquors!  O,  if  this  were  seen, 
The    happiest    youth,    viewing    his    progress 

through, 
What  penis  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  door,  and  sit  him  down  and; 

die.'» 

—  King  Henry  IT.,  Act  Hi.,  Scena  1. 
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readers  is  set  before  them  as  exemplifying 
laws   which  are    still  at  work,  and  which 
may  therefore  reproduce  the  same  scene  in 
sabdtance,   although   with  changed   acces- 
sor^s,    in    any    man^s    experience.      The 
apostle,    going  to  Jerusalem   to   meet  he 
knows  not  what  evil,  but  evil  too  surely  of 
some  sort,  is  the  type  of  every  sorrowing 
yet  steadfast  pilgrim,  who  has  not  parted 
with   his   firm   determination  for  the  right 
course,    along    with    the    joyful     illusions 
which   hailed   its  first  entrance  on  it,  but 
bore  him  company  but  a  little  way.     In  this 
constant   illustrative   use   of  the  Scripture 
story,    Newman   treads   the   same    ground 
with  bis  early  friend  Keble.     It  is  in  their 
poetic   treatment   of  kindred   or  identical 
themes,   that  their  paths  are  wide  apart. 
Keble  delights  far  more  in  the  play  of  the 
fancy  —  often  straying  to  gather  its  flowers 
till   he  finds   it  hard  to  recover  his  road. 
Newman  centres  his  attention  on  getting  at 
the  heart  of  some  one  object,  and  develop- 
ing all  that  is  really  in  it  to  his   hearer. 
The  very  wealth   of  their  poetic   imagery 
gives  some  of  Keble^s  poems  a  blurred  out- 
line, a  hazy  light,  confusing  like  some  of 
Turner^s   latest  pictures:    when    Newman 
errs  it  is  in  the  other  extreme,  by  stimulat- 
ing the  imagination  too  little ;  —  his  defin- 
ite, sharp-cut  outline  stands  sometimes  in 
need   of   atmospheric  softening.     Readers 
of  the  *'  Christian  Year  ^^  will  understand  at 
once  what  we  mean  by  comparing  the  poem 
there  for  St.  Jameses   Day,  and  that  for 
Easter  Monday  (on  St.  Peter  at  Joppa), 
with  two  upon  the  same  subjects,  far  briefer 
and   less  poetical,   in   Newman^s    volume. 
If,   on   the   other  hand,  we  place  Keble^s 
beautiful  poem  on  the  recognition  of  Joseph 
by  his  brethren  side  by  side  with  Newman^s 
stately  sonnet  *  on  that  patriarch^s  charac- 
ter, the  comparison  will  give  us  a  good 
view  of  the  distinguishing  excellences  of 
each   author.     Best  of  what  we  may  call 
the    Scripture    pieces    in    this    book,    we 
like  the  poem  misnamed  '*  Desolation."    Its 
severity  of  outline   is   illuminated   by  the 
gush  of  golden  light  in  its  third  stanza ;  and 
no  mean  skill  has  concentrated  around  that 
vision  of  the  Master  in  Glorv  four  distinct 
scenes  of  His  earthly  life,  all  contributing 
without  any  confusion   of  thought  to   the 
main  idea  of  this  poem. 


*  Keble  wu  prmohinff  at  Toraoaj,  a  year  or  two 
before  he  died,  on  the  historj  of  Joeeph  His  well- 
known  renes  were  in  the  mind  of  most  of  bis  hear- 
ers; who.  (forgetting  for  the  moment  who  the 
preacher  was),  expected  to  bear  them  ftt>m  his  lips, 
as  he  began  to  cite  a  poem  illastratiye  of  his  snb- 
Ject.  When,  Instead,  ne  repeated  his  long-lamented 
fHend*s  fine  sonnet,  all  present  lielt  deeply  touched 
by  the  memories  so  evoked. 


**  O  say  not  then  art  left  of  God, 
Because  His  tokens  in  the  sky 
Thou  canst  not  read:  this  earth  He  trod 
To  teach  thee  He  was  ever  nigh. 

He  sees,  beneath  the  fig-tree  gr^D, 

Nathaniel  con  his  sacred  lore; 
Shouldst  thou  thy  chamber  seek  UDseen, 

He  enters  through  the  unopened  door. 

And  when  thou  liest,  by  slumber  bomid, 
Outwearied  in  the  Christian  fight. 

In  glory,  girt  with  saints  around. 
He  stands  above  thee  through  the  night. 

When  fHends  to  Emmaus  bend  thdr  ooarse. 
He  joins,  although  he  holds  their  eyes; 

Or  shouldst  thou  feel  some  fever^s  force. 
He  takes  thy  hand,  He  bids  thee  rise. 

Or  on  a  voyage,  when  calms  prevail. 

And  prison  thee  upon  the  sea. 
He  walks  the  wave.  He  wings  the  sail. 

The  shore  is  gained,  and  thou  art  free.** 

Poems  like  this  one  look  very  easy  to 
write,  and  are  in  truth  very  hard  to  imitate. 
It  is  always  possible  to  be  trivial  and 
vulgar;  but  to  unite,  as  here,  ffreat  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  ^eat  plainness  of 
speech,  to  dignity,  is  a  difficult  task.  But 
some  of  Newman's  Poems  are  more  imagi- 
native, and  less  severely  concise.  Of  tbii 
class,  the  following  is  (or  rather  was)  a 
most  beautiful  example.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  restore  it  to  its  earlier  and  better 
form.' 

Rest. 

**  They  are  at  rest: 
We  may  not  stir  the  heaven  of  their  repose 
By  rude  invoking  voice,  or  prayer  addrest 

In  waywardness  to  those 
Who  in  the  mountain-grots  of  Eden  lie. 
And  hear  the  fourfold  river  as  it  murmurs  by.* 

They  hear  it  sweep 
In  distance  down  the  dark  and  savage  vale; 
But  they  at  rocky  bed,  or  current  deep. 

Shall  never  more  grow  pale; 
They  hear,  and  meekly  muse,  as  fkin  to  know 
How  long  untired,  unspent,  that  giant  stream 
shall  flow. 


•  Theological  (aiwnredlj  not  poetic)  oonsldera* 
tions  have  caused  the  following  cnange  of  this  Ana 
stanza  in  the  present  volume :  -^ 

"They  are  at  rest: 
Thejlre  hcu  eaten  out  all  blot  and  $tam. 
And,  convaUicent,  they  eiijoj  a  blest 

RefVcshment  after  pain ; 
Thus  to  the  End  in  Eden's  grots  they  lie. 
And  hear  the  fourfbld  river  as  It  harries  by.** 

Each  of  these  alterations  Is  an  anhappy  one     Is* 
pecialljr  Is  it  a  pity  to  see  the  **  well  of  Kngllsh 
defiled  *'  perturbed  Just  here  by  the  drop  w  « 
astleal  Latin  In  "  convatescent  ** 
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And  soothing  sounds 
Blcod  with  the  neighbooring  waters  as  they 

glide; 
Poited  tloDg  the  haanted  garden's  bounds, 

Angelic  forms  abide, 
Eshoing,  as  words  of  watch,  o*er  lawn  and 

groYe 
Ibe  tones  of  that  hymn  which  seraphs  chant 
above." 

Here  Milton^s  Eden  in  its  ••  bowery  lone- 
iioess  "^  stands  forth  the  fitting  emblem  for 
ail  that  pious  minds  love  to  imagine  con- 
ceniog  the  repose  of  the  true  paradise. 
We  can  well  remember  how,  when  the 
"Lvra  Apostolica"  first  appeared,  there 
were  three  poems  in  it,  —  **  A  Voice  from 
Afkr,**  one  now  omitted  which  commenced, 
"Do  not  their  souls,  who  ^neath  the  altar 
wait,"  and  this,  just  quoted,  of  **  Rest."  — 
which  found  a  way,  with  their  soothing 
Nose  of  repose  and  hope  to  manv  a 
■oorner's  breast ;  and  opened  hearts  wliich 
ebied,  grieving,  against  the  unsparing  de- 
BBDciations  of  national  guilt  and   gloomy 

Gpiostications  of  the  mture  which  were 
nd  up  with  them.* 

Independently  of  their  own   merits,  all 
poeoif  which  aspire  to  lift  the  veil  from  the 
life  to  come  appeal  to  the  strongest  instinpts 
tf  our  minds  :  to  their  own  personal  ho|)es 
and  fears ;  to  their  memories  of  the  loved 
nd  their  longings  for  reunion.     When  the 
Ipt  which   bad   sounded   the   exploits   of 
idiilles  and  Agamemnon  in  life,  prepared 
with  altered  notes  to  follow  their  wraiths 
ioto  the  Cimmerian  gloom,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  listeners  held  their  breath  and  re- 
doabled   their   attention  ?     And   when   the 
itrain  was  done,  did  not  the  blue  sky  of 
Greece  look  yet  more  blue,  the  rose-chap- 
let*  round  the  feasters*  brows  still  redder, 
to  eyes  as  yet  privileged  to  go  on  behold- 

•Woald.  howerer,  that  some  wamin/^  voioe  had 
f«peitMlthei»«  lines  on  "Sacrilege"  in  our  states- 
M*mrt(Ia«t  year!  May  the  suffering  Charch  of 
Irrind  ^xpei  fence  the  good  which  they  predict,  as 
*•  bai  already  the  evil  which  they  foreshadow ! 


they 

"TkeChnrch  »hone  brightly  in  her  yoathihl  days 

Kre  Uie  world  on  her  smiled ; 
8«  mow,  an  outcast,  she  would  pour  her  rays 

Keen,  free,  and  nndeflled; 
T«t  woald  I  not  that  arm  of  force  were  mine, 
"kkh  thrusts  her  fh>m  her  awftil  ancient  shrine. 

Twas  dnty  bound  each  convert-king  to  rear 

His  Mother  fH>m  the  dust, 
Aatf  plows  was  it  to  enrich,  nor  ftar 

Clrist  fbr  the  rest  to  trust; 
^■4  who  iball  dare  make  common  or  unclean 
"hat  oDce  has  on  the  Holy  Altar  been? 

Dmt  brothers !—  hence,  while  ye  fbr  ill  prepars, 

^THumph  b  still  your  own ; 

■Mt  is  a  pili?rim  Church !  yet  shrink  to  share 

The  curse  of  throwing  down. 
fc  wDl  we  toil  In  onr  old  place  to  stand, 
W'siehiBf,  not  dreadlBg,  the  despoiler's  hand.'* 


ing  what  these  famous  men  of  old  might 
see  no  more  for  ever  P     And  the  great  poem 
of  medieval  Christendom  has  doubtless  been 
often  studied  less  as  a  poem  than  as  a  reve- 
lation.    Mourners    and   dying    men    have 
listened,  and  felt  consoled,  as  Dante  told 
of  that  company  of  rescued  souls  whom  he 
saw  disembark  chanting  their  *'  In   Exitu 
Israel,"  and  set  forth  up  the  mount  of  purg- 
atory  to   the   bliss   beyond.     But    only   a 
master^s   hand,    like   that  of   the   first    or 
second  father  of  poetry,  can  be  trusted  to 
treat  this  great  theme  in  detail.     It  imper- 
atively rejects   the  commonplace   and   the 
sentimental.     And  to  modern  thought,  sug- 
gestive poems    like   the    short    lyric   just 
quoted  —  statements    veiled    by    befitting 
imagery,  which  leaves  the  mind  very  con- 
siderable  latitude   in  its   interpretation  — 
are    more    agreeable    than    those    precise 
descriptions  which  were  the  delight  of  child- 
like and  unreasoning  minds  in  earlier  days. 
Nevertheless  it  is  description  of  this  dis- 
tinct and   exact  nature   which  forms    the 
staple  of  Dr.  Newman^s  latest  and  longest 
poem,   the   **  Dream    of  Gerontius."    No 
longer  content  with  the  fugitive  pieces  of 
his  youth,  he  elaborates  for  as  a  drama  in 
his  age.    Not  satisfied,  as  heretofore,  with 
guessing  dimly  at  what  Scripture  leaves 
unreveided,  he  has  hearkened  to  a  voice 
which  professes  to  declare  the  secret  which 
the  risen  Lazarus  kept,  and  he  now  under- 
takes to  disclose  it  to  us.     Under  his  guid- 
ance, if  we  will,  we   may  learn,  an  hour 
before  the  time,  the  great  mystery  of  how 
the  spirit  feels  when  its  fleshly  tie  to  earth 
is  severed ;  and  soar  with  it  into  those  un- 
known and  untried   regions,  which  half  a 
century^s  meditation  has  cleared  the  poet^s 
inner  vision  to  descry.     We  are  invited  to 
follow  a  soul  through  its  last  agony  and  in 
its  upward  flight;   to  leave  it,  where  its 
guardian  angel  must  leave  it  for  a  while, 
m  the  place  of  its  final  purification.     And 
each  stage  of  the  amazing  progress  is  set 
before  us  with  a  realism  which  makes  this 
drama  a  psychological  marvel ;  and  with  a 
power  of  divination  so  singular  as  to  be- 
speak for  the  seer  of  this  one  department  in 
Hades,  a  measure  of  that  reverence  which 
the  people  of  his  own  time  accorded  to  the 
man  who  had  seen  it  all. 

Such,  too,  is  the  poetic  strength  put 
forth  in  it,  that  the  **  Dream  of  Gerontius  ^ 
is  a  conspicuous  example  that  the  afler- 
gathering  may  yield  richer  fruit  than  the 
vintage ;  an  evident  proof  that  the  Muse  of 
Zion  is  Ruth-like  in  her  dispositions,  and 
is  more  ready  to  visit  and  to  bless  in  age 
than  in  youth.  And  what  cpves  this  re- 
inArkable  poem  its  distingnishmg  character 
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18  this,  —  that  while,  to  a  superficial  glance,  rontius  is,  in  particular,  the  representative  of 
it  seems  tu  tread  a  well-known  and  beaten  that  noblest  style  of  man,  the  saint.  Holy 
track,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  vigorous  flight  of  the  resi;;nation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  ardent 
imagination  into  a  region  scarcely  entered  love  to  God,  compose  bis  character,  so  far 
before ;  for  it  occupies  that  subjective  side  as  we  are  made  acquainted  with  it.  And 
of  their  common  theme,  which  the  fathers  thus,  raised  high  in  the  moral  order  aboTe 
of  poetry  and  their  great  followers  let  alone,  the  common  spectator,  while  in' the  natural 
to  give  to  it  an  almost  exclusively  objective  he  occupies  the  same  level,  be  is  enabled  to 
treatment.  The  ghost  of  Agamemnon  in  claim  his  admiration  no  less  than  his  aym* 
the  Odyssey,  the  two  Counts  of  Montefel-  pathy.  Yet  it  is  this  selfsame  spiritual  ele- 
tro  in  the  Hell  and  in  the  Purgatory,  the  vation  that  makes  the  catastrophe  of  tbe 
spirit  of  Ilamlet's  father,  tell  u«  each  the  poem  shock  our  moral  sense.  Gerontius  it 
occasion  and  consequences  of  his  death;  declared  sinless,  yea,  incapable  of  sfn, 
but  they  are  silent  as  to  what  dying  itself  afler  his  death,  by  bis  guardian  angel.  He 
felt  like.  The  departed  soul  of  Faust  re*  exhibits,  as  has  been  said,  the  most  pious 
mains  mute  while  good  and  evil  angels  dispositions.  Can  the  sentence,  then, 
contend  for  its  possession.  But  Gerontius  which  dooms  such  a  holy  being  to  endure 
unveils  to  us  all  the  processes  of  his  mind,  ages  of  purgatorial  fire,  fail  to  strike  tbe 
in  its  embarkation  and  its  voyage  over  the  mind  (apart  from  theological  subtleties)  as 
untried  sea,  with  an  air  of  sober  reality  unjust  ?  We  may  try  to  resist  the  impret- 
which  carries  conviction  of  truth  along  with  sion  by  recollecting  bow  imperfect  is 
it.  By  a  strong  effort  of  thought,  the  poet  our  best  idea  of  goodness ;  by  the  reflec- 
has  so  placed  himself  under  new  conditions  tion  that  what  seems  holiness  to  us  roaj  to 
of  existence,  so  projected  himself  into  his  purer  eves  be  sin.  But  then,  unluckilj,  for 
own  future,  that  we  do  not  dream  of  ques-  the  validity  of  such  an  explanation,  there 
tioning  the  accuracy  of  his  description.  It  is  a  standard  of  comparison  at  hand.  An* 
is  otherwise  with  the  forms  by  which  his  gels  must  be  presumed  good,  and  fit  to  in- 
principal  personage  is  surrounded.  The  habit  the  regions  of  bliss ;  now  to  the  an* 
nigh  marks  of  genius  which  stamp  the  gels  of  this  poem  Gerontius  is  in  no  respect 
utterances  of  Gerontius  are  far  less  appar-  inferior  in  goodness ;  nay,  be  is  evidently 
ent  in  his  respectable  but  verbose  angelic  their  superior,  inasmuch  as  his  trust  in  God 
guardian  ;  in  the  demons,  grotesque  rather  withstands  a  painful  trial  to  which  they  are 
than  fearful,  which  beset  his  path ;  or  in  the  not  exposed.  Hence  it  is  that  our  sense  of 
choirs  of  angels  who  people  the  joyless  justice  —  which  is  not  disturbed  when  tba 
heaven  into  which  he  hnds  a  momentary  too  daring  Prometheus  feels  at  last  the  tbun- 
entrance  —  where  they  seem  to  pass  their  derbolt  which  he  has  challenged,  which  ap- 
time,  harmlessly  but  drearily,  in  singing  proves  when  the  gate  of  Paradise  closet 
improved  editions  of  Watts' Hymns.  Never-  after  Milton's  Adam  and  Eve  —  rises  ap 
theless  here  Dr.  Newman  fails  in  very  great  here  to  protest  against  the  sentence  wbicli 
company.  Who  is  satisfied  with  the  heaven  excludes  the  righteous  soul  of  Gerontins 
or  with  the  seraphs  of  Milton  ?  Or  who  from  the  bliss  which  beings  whose  holiness 
fails  to  see  that  if  Dante's  angels  are  grand-  is  not  more  sublime  than  bis  are  suffered  to 
er  and  more  impressive  than  those  of  the  partake. 

'*  Paradise  Lost,"  this  effect  is  mainly  due  We   will   try  to  enable   our  readers  to 

to  their  dignified  reserve  —  to  that  silence  judge  of  this,  and  of  the  justice  of  onr 

which  is  so  seldom  broken  by  them,  except  other  remarks,  for  themselves, 

in   the  very  words   of  Scripture  ?    More-  When  the  drama  opens,  Gerontius  is  Ij- 

over,    in   the   **  Dream   of  Gerontius,"  as  ing  on  his  death-bed.     His  soul  is  shaken 

much  as  in  the  Prometheus  of  Eschylus,  by  tbe  last  enemy's  approach.     He  discerns 

the  principal  character  is  evervthing,  the  his  presence,  not  by  tbe  extremity  of  his 

attendant    figuras    comparatively  nothing,  sickness  alone :  — 

Gerontius  himself  interests  us  so  much  that  .„.     , .           -  ,.                 *  ix  v  * 

we  hardlv  notice  tbe  accessories  of  the  pic-  ,  '*  T»  *»  new  ftdmg,  nerer  Mi  befim 

ture.    For.  as  we  have  already  said,  he  is  ^^^^  ^'If^' Z^? ^^2^ 

^x     ^  r  \f       c        A     r  •*!:      u  i.       That  I  am  going,  that  1  am  no  more. 

the  type   of  Man  face   to  face  with  what  ^lis  this  strange  finermost  abandonment 

medieval  preaching  styled   the  Four  Last       ^Lo^^^  ^^  ^^y  g^eat  God!  I  look  to  Thee), 

Things :  in  hira  we  behold  the  image  which  rj^ig  emptying  out  of  each  oonstituent 

is  one  day  to  be  our  own ;  and  it  is  curiosi-       ^n^  natural  force,  by  which  I  come  to  be. 

ty  about  the  region  which  lies  at  once  so  Pny  for  me,  O  my  friends!  a  visitant 

near  to  us  and  so  far,  that  sharpens  our  ear       is  knocking  his  dire  summons  at  mj  door, 

to  catch  his  ever^  word.     Nor  is  this  all.  The  like  of  whom,  to  scare  me  and  to  aaant» 

Besides  representing  man  in  general,  Ge*      Has  never,  never  come  to  me  befinre; 
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•Ti«  death, —  0  loving  friends,  your  prajera, 

*tis  be!     .     .    . 
^^  though  my  very  being  had  given  way, 

As  though  I  was  no  more  a  substanco  now, 
^nd  could  fall  back  on  nought  to  be  my  stay, 
(Help,  loving  Lord!    Thou  my  sole   refuge. 
Thou,) 
>Uid  turn  no  whither,  but  must  needs  decay 

And  drop  from  out  the  universal  frame 
luto  that  shapeless,  scopeless,  blank  abyss. 
That  utter  nothingness  of  which  I  came; 
This  is  it  that  has  come  to  pass  in  me; 
O  horror!  this  it  is,  my  dearest,  this; 
fio  pray   for  me,   my  friends,  who  have  not 
strength  to  pray. 


I  eto  DO  more;  for  now  it  comes  again. 

That  sense  of  ruin,  which  is  worse  than  pain, 

Tbat  masterful  negation  and  collapse 

Of  til  that  makes  me  man ;  as  though  I  bent 

Orer  the  dizzy  brink 

Of  Bome  sheer  infinite  descent; 

Or  worse,  as  though 

Down,  down  for  ever  I  was  falling  through 

The  iblid  framework  of  created  things. 

And  needs  must  sink  and  sinl^ 

Into  the  vast  abyss.*' 


It  is  amidst  this  shaking  and  passing  away 
of  all  transitory  things  —  this  vanishing  of 
erery  external  prop,  and  the  last  fierce  on- 
wt  of  the  powers  of  darkness  —  that  the 
roice  of  faith  is  beard ;  the  hand  of  faith  is 
IKQ  itretched  out  to  grasp  the  things  invis- 
ible and  eternal.     Gerontius  gathers  his  re- 
iDiining  stren^rtb  together,  and  rouses  him- 
self to  make   his  last  profession  of  faith. 
The  friends  who  kneel  around  repeat  their 
Ltany,  and  call  earnestly  on  the  Deliverer 
of  all  His  faithful  of  old  in  their  time  of 
trouble,  to  give  help  and  comfort  to  His  dy- 
ing servant  now.     Strengthened   by  their 
intercession,  Gerontius   commends   his  de- 
parting spirit  to  his  Lord,  and  yields  it  up 
m  peace;   while    the   assistant  priest  pro- 
nounces the  **  Depart,  Christian  soul,"  and 
begin*^,  with  the  others  present,  the  solemn 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  poem  we 
accompany  the  now  freed  spirit  into  tbq  un- 
seen world. 

SOITL  OF  GntONTTirB. 

**  I  went  to  sleep;  and  now  I  am  refreshed : 

A  Btraoge  refreshment;  for  I  feel  in  me 

Afi  ioezpreasife  lightness,  and  a  sense  of 

Fnedom,  as  I  were  at  length  myself, 

Afid  ne'er  had  been  before.     How  still  it  is! 

I  bear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time, 

5o,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling 

pulse; 
.V  r  does  one  moment  differ  fh>m  the  next. 


This  silence  pours  a  solitariness 

Into  the  very  essence  of  my  soul; 

And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet. 

Hath  something  too  of  sternness  and  of  pain ; 

For  it  drives   back  my  thoughts   upon   their 

spring 
By  a  strange  introversion,  and  perforce 
I  now  begin  to  feed  upon  myself. 
Because  I  have  nought  else  to  feed  upon. 

Am  I  alive  or  de^id  7    I  am  not  dead, 
But  in  the  body  still;  for  I  possess 
A  sort  of  confitleuce,  which  clings  to  me. 
That  each  particular  organ  holds  its  place 
As  heretofore 


So  much  I  know,  not  knowing  how  I  know. 

That  the  vast  universe,  where  I  have  dwelt. 

Is  quitting  me,  or  I  am  quitting  it. 

Or  I  or  it  is  rushing  on  the  wings 

Of  light  or  lightning  on  an  onward  course. 

And  we  e'en  now  are  million  miles  apart. 

And  hark!  I  hear  a  singing;  yet  in  sooth 
I  cannot  of  that  music  rightly  say 
Whether  I  hear,  or  touch,  or  taste  the  tones. 
Oh,  what  a  heart-subduing  melody!  *' 


The  two  sections  from  which  we  quote 
these  lines  are  the  highest  effort  of  Dr. 
Newnaan^s  genius.  The  subtle  analysis  of 
the  mind^s  workings,  the  strange  power  of 
divining  the  unknown  by  the  known  which 
they  display,  exercise  a  stronger  fascination 
each  time  they  are  read.  All  who  care  for 
I  psychological  problems  (and  in  this  partic- 
ular problem  who  does  not  feel  an  interest  ?) 
must  watch  the  sure  hand,  as  it  here  searches 
out  depths  for  which  science  furnishes  no 
sounding-line,  with  an  awe  like  to  that  which 
fell  on  the  Hebrew  monarch,  as  he  watched 
the  sorceress  when  she  arose  to  call  his  de- 
parted reprover  from  the  grave. 

There  is  much  that  is  fine  in  the  succeed- 
ing sections,  though  scarcely  anything  so 
striking.  The  soul  is  no  longer  alone.  The 
mystic  music  has  revealed  to  it  the  presence 
of  its  guardian  angel,  and  from  him  it  learns 
something  of  the  marvels  of  its  present 
state.  It  discovers  that  it  is  hastening  to 
its  Judge^s  presence  with  a  flight  not  ruled 
by  space  or  time ;  yet  rendered  slow  to  its 
own  impatient  desire,  through  being  meas- 
ured by  the  succession  of  thought.  Though 
separated  from  the  body,  the  spirit  still  fan- 
cies itself  surrounded  by  its  fleshly  frame ; 
just  as  in  the  living  man  the  lost  limb  long 
seems,  to  the  severed  nerves  and  muscles, 
to  bold  its  place. 

**  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  those,  who  af^er  loss 
Of  hand  or  foot,  still  cried  that  they  had  pains 
In  hand  or  foot,  as  though  they  had  it  still  7 
So  is  it  now  with  thee,  who  hast  not  lost 
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Thy  hand  or  foot,  bat  all  which  made  up  man. 

80  will  it  be,  until  the  joyooa  day 

Of  resurrection,  when  thou  wilt  regain 

All  thou  hast  lost,  new-made  and  glorified.*' 

And  now,  as  the  soul  speeds  onward  to 
the  goal  of  its  long  desire,  it  encounters 
those  good  and  evil  spirits  whose  lyric  strains 
form,  in  our  judgment,  the  less  satisfactory 
portion  of  the  drama.  There  are  the  thank- 
ful songs  of  angels  to  salute  its  advance ; 
there  are  the  spiteful  mockeries  of  the  baffled 
powers  of  evil,  heard  only  to  be  despised, 
but  the  first  lack  all  the  bright,  jubilant  ex- 
ultation which  we  should  have  expected  them 
to  possess :  the  second  make  us  smile  when 
we  ought  to  shudder.  These  wicked  spirits, 
who  accuse  God's  servants  of  obeying  Him 
only  for  interested  motives  (as  their  chief 
did  holy  Job),  are  as  curiously  like  some 
sceptics  of  the  present  day  in  their  affecta- 
tion of  refinement  as  in  their  arrogant  pre- 
sumption. The  following  lines  would  suit 
a  conceited  philosopher,  while  still  in  the 
flesh,  much  better  than  they  do  incorporeal 
spirits :  — 

Demons. 

«*  What's  a  saint? 
One  whose  breath 

Doth  the  air  taint 
Before  his  death; 

A  bundle  of  bones 
Whioh  fools  adore, 

Ha!  ha! 
When  life  is  o'er; 
Which  rattle  and  stmk 

E'en  in  the  flesh.'* 

Well  may  Gerontius  pass  with  silent  con- 
tempt by  beings  fallen  beneath  the  dignity 
of  spirit  far  enough  to  have  acquired  noses 
to  turn  up  at  the  poor,  unwashed  saint  of 
Romish  hagiology,  when  he  chances  to  stray 
"  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility ! '' 
And  if  the  evil  angels  of  the  poem  are  thus 
plainly  un-Miltonic,  the  gooa  angels,  who 
form  Its  chorus,  are  Miltonic  only  in  their 
faults.  The  didactic  seraphs  of  the  **  Par- 
adise Lost,'^  have  at  least  the  excuse  of  dis- 
coursing to  a  human  auditor.  But  what 
reason  nave  those  happy  powers,  who  sing 
in  the  courts  of  the  Most  High,  to  recite 
verses  so  historical,  so  explanatory,  so  alto- 
gether suggestive  of  the  long-renounced 
Tate  and  Brady,  as  the  following  P  — 


•• 


The  foe  blasphemed  the  holy  Lord 

As  if  he  reckoned  ill. 
In  that  He  placed  His  puppet  man 

The  frontier  place  to  filL 

For  even  in  his  best  estate, 
With  amplest  gifts  endued, 

A  sorry  sentinel  was  he, 
A  being  of  flesh  and  blood. 


As  though  a  thing,  who  f»  his  help 

Must  needs  possess  a  wife* 
Could  cope  with  these  proud  rebel  hosts 

Who  had  angelic  lifei 

And  when  by  blandishment  of  Eve, 

That  earth-bom  Adam  fell. 
He  shrieked  in  triumph,  and  he  oried« 

*  A  sorry  sentinel ; 

The  Maker  by  His  word  is  bound. 

Escape  or  cure  is  none; 
He  must  abandon  to  his  doom 

And  slay  His  darling  son.'  " 

Or  why,  with  no  perplexing  modem  theolo- 
gian  within  hearing,  should  that  tiresome 
personage,  pre-bistoric  man,  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  seraphs,  in  these  finer, 
but  not  more  dramatically  appropriate, 
verses  P — 

*<  Woe  to  thee,  man!  for  he  was  foond 
A  recreant  in  the  fight; 
And  lost  his  heritage  of  heaven. 
And  fellowship  with  light. 

Above  him  now  the  angry  sky. 

Around  the  tempest's  din; 
Who  once  had  angels  for  his  fHends, 

Had  but  the  brutes  for  kin. 

0  man!  a  savage  kindred  th^; 

To  flee  that  monster  brood 
He  scaled  the  seaside  cave,  and  domb 

The  giants  of  the  wood. 

With  now  a  fear,  and  now  a  hope. 
With  aids  whioh  chance  supplied. 

From  youth  to  eld,  fit)m  sire  to  son. 
He  hved  and  toiled  and  died. 

He  dreed  his  penance  age  by  age; 

And  step  by  step  began 
Slowly  to  doff  his  savage  garb. 

And  be  again  a  man. 

And  quiokened  by  the  Almighty's  breath. 

And  chastened  by  his  rod. 
And  taught  by  angel-visitings. 

At  length  he  sought  his  God; 

And  learned  to  call  upon  His  Name, 

And  in  His  faith  create 
A  household  and  a  fatherland, 

A  city  and  a  state." 

But  far  superior  in  lyric  beauty  to  the  best 
portions  of  the  Chorus,  is  the  son^  of  Ge- 
rontius himself  in  the  crisis  of  bis  fate :  a 
sweet  and  tender  strain,  impassioned  with 
divine  love.  It  is  in  the  sixth  section  of 
the  poem  that,  amid  the  intercessions  which 
ascend  from  earth  **  as  dew  in  summer 
even,*^  the  pleading  of  **  the  great  Angel  of 
the  Agony  ^*  obtains  for  Grerontiui  the  sight 
of  Him  whom  his  soul  loves :  that  one  mo- 
ment of  the  Beatific  Vision    which  is  to 
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lootbe  bjr  its  sweet  remembraDce  the  com- 
ing ages  of  anguish. 

GuAmDiAH  Angbl. 

<*  Praise  to  His  Name! 
The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  mj  hold, 
And,  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  loye. 
Flics  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emmanuel; 
Bat,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  sanctity 
Which,  with  its  effluence,  like  a  glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the^roclfied,  has  seised. 
Ami  scorched,  and  shrivelled  it;  and  now  it  lies 
Ptfsive  and  still  before  the  awful  Throne. 
0  happy,  suffering  soul!  for  it  is  safe, 
Consamed,  yet  quickened,   by  the  glance  of 
God,*^ 

Soul. 

"  Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 

There  let  me  be; 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 

Told  out  for  me. 
Tbere,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain. 

Lone,  not  forlorn, — 
There  will  I  sing  my  sad  perpetual  strain 

Until  the  mom. 
Tbere  will  I  sing,  and   soothe    my    stricken 
breast, 
Which  ne*er  can  cease 
To  throb,  and  pine,  and  languish,  till  posoeost 

Of  its  sole  Peace. 
There  will  I  sing  my  absent  Lord  and  Love  : 

Take  me  away. 
That  sooner  I  may  rise  and  go  above. 

And  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  ever- 
lasting day.'* 

Then  Purgatory  opens.  The  souls  within 
it  are  heard  chanting  their  solemn  psalm ; 
tod  the  Guardian  Angel  thus  consigns  bis 
beloved  charge  to  its  healing  sorrows : — 

"  Softly  and  gently,  dearly-ransomed  soul. 
In  my  most  loving  arms  I  now  enfold  thee; 

And  o'er  the  penal  waters  as  they  roll, 
I  poise  thee,  and  I  lower  thee,  and  hold  thee. 

And  carefully  I  dip  thee  in  the  lake; 

And  thou,  without  a  sob  or  a  resistance, 
I^t  through  the  flood  thy  rapid  passage  take, 

SiDkiog  deep,  deeper,  into  the  dim  distance. 

Aagels  to  whom  the  willing  task  is  given, 
ShftU  tend,  and  nurse,  and  lull  thee,  as  thou 
liest; 
And  muses  on  the    earth,    and    prayers    in 
heaven, 
^  ud  thee  at  the  Throne  of  the  Most  High- 
est. 

"'Well I  but  not  for  ever!  brother  dear. 
Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow; 

o^ftlv  sb&U  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here, 
And  I  will  oome  and  wake  thee  on  the  mor- 


row. 


It 


^eods  a  poem,  in  our  judgment  as  satis- 
factory in  its  subjective  as  it  is  the  reverse  in 


its  objective,  portions.  Of  its  writer  we 
may  say  far  more  truly  than  did  Coleridge 
of  his  great  predecessor  Dante,  that  **  ne 
does  not  so  much  elevate  our  thoughts  as 
send  them  down  deeper.^^  For  his  subtle 
speculations  on  roan^s  complex  being,  bis 
daring  researches  into  the  **  abysmal  depth 
of  personality,"  carry  us  along  with  them 
far  more  completely  than  do  his  upward 
flights.  And  as  it  is  with  the  thoughts  on 
which  the  poem  rests,  so  it  is  with  the  verse 
which  forms  the  superstructure.  The  iam- 
bics and  the  graver  lyrics  of  the  poem  (two 
of  which  form  our  last  quotations)  have  a 
peculiar  end  serious  harmony  of  sound  — 

**  Tal  qoal  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  racooglie 
Per  la  pineta  in  sul  lito  di  Chiassi 
Quand  £olo  Sciroooo  fuor  disciogUe  :  '* 

so  that  we  may  apply  to  Dr.  Newman^s  best 
passages  his  own  melodious  words : — 

**  The  sound  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  wind — 
The  sunmier  wind  —  among  the  lofty  pines; 
Swelling  and  dying,  echoing  round  about; 
Now  here,  now  distant,  wild  and  beautiful; 
While,  scattered   from   the   branches    it    hat 

stirred. 
Descend  ecstatic  odours." 

But  the  Choruses  to  which  Gerontius  pa^ 
this  beautiful  compliment  do  not  justiiy  it. 
Would  either  of  those  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted, the  best  or  the  worst,  so  affect  any 
one  ?  Who  can  judge  them  worthy  to  be 
chanted  to  the  sound  of  heavenly  harps,  and 
to  the  rush  of  angelic  pinions  ?  Thus,  when 
we  compare  Dr.  Newman  with  the  last 
great  traveller  before  him  on  the  same  road, 
with  Goethe,  we  find  that  his  Gerontius  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  that 
silent  spirit,  so  arbitrarily  rescued  from  his 
just  doom  by  the  Grerman  poet ;  we  also  see 
that  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  strong 
faith  has  given  to  the  less  artistically  per- 
fect poem  an  impress  of  reality  whicn  is 
wanting  to  the  last  two  scenes  of'*  Faust;*' 
but,  on  the  other  band,  set  beside  Goetbe*9 
swift  dactylic  flights  and  his  glorious 
**  Easter  Hymn,"  the  Five  Choirs  of  Angel- 
icals  in  Gerontius  make  but  a  sorry  show. 
Nor  is  the  final  catastrophe  more  satisfac- 
tory, though  for  a  widely  different  reason 
than  that  of  **  Fanst/*  £acb  tramples  on  a 
deep-seated  conviction  of  the  human  breast, 
on  a  strong  foundation  of  natural  piety. 
And  though,  in  Dr.  Newman^s  case,  we 
consent  to  hold  his  creed,  rather  than  his 
art,  responsible  for  what  revolts  our  moral 
sense  in  the  conclusion  of  his  drama,  yet 
would  it  not  have  procured  his  exclusion, 
and  with  ri^ht,  from  the  Republic  of  even  a 
(heathen  philosopher?  Can  a  poem  which 
i  implies,  as  doet  the  **  Dream  of  Gerontius,^ 
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that  creatures  can  be  more  merciful  than 
their  Creator,  stand  the  test  of  Plato's  cel- 
ebrated rule  P 

From  this  reflection  we  pass  by  a  natural 
transition  to  our  last  subject  of  inquiry: 
from  tbc  consideration  of  the  poetic  value 
of  Dr.  Newman's  verse  to  the  yet  more  in- 
teresting endeavour  to  learn  from  it,  as 
a  crucial  instance,  what  it  profits  a  soul  to 
turn,  as  inadequate  to  its  needs,  from  the 
Toice  which,  once  for  all,  went  forth  from 
the  holy  hill  of  Zion  ;  and  to  seek  to  supple- 
ment its  utterances  by  the  oracle  of  the 
aeven  bills.  Let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence here  presented  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  course,  and  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  them. 

The  writer  (in  1835)  of  the  poem  on 
*'  Rest  ^'  evidently  believed  with  the  elder 
Church  (whose  teaching  on  this  point  is 
adopted  for  her  own  by  the  English  Church, 
and  recommended  to  her  children  upon 
every  All-Saints'  Festival),  that  **  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.'' 
The  author  of  the  **  Dream  of  Gerontlus  " 
has  learned,  instead,  to  look  forward,  with 
an  heroic  but  sad  composure,  to  death  as 
the  beginning  of  sorrows  even  to  the  hol^ 
—  sorrows  of  unknown  intensity  as  to  their 
sharpness,  and  as  to  their  duration  indefi- 
nite. Can  he  point  to  one  single  verse  of 
Scripture  which  will  justify  his  new  teacher 
in  thus  making  sad  a  heart  which  the  Lord 
has  not  made  sad  P 

In  **  Rest,^*  and  in  other  poems  (now 
wholly  suppressed)  of  the  '*Lyra  Apostol- 
ica,^'  their  author  rejected  the  invocation  of 
saints  to  place  exclusive  confidence  in  the 
One  Intercessor ;  he  altogether  refused  to 
follow  their  example,  who 

**Seek  to  charms  of  man,  or  saints 
above. 
To  aid  them  against  Thee,  Then  Fount  of  grace 
and  love! " 

He  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  genuine  and 
fervent  aflection  — 

**  Ah,  Saviour.  Lord!  with  Thee  my  heart 
Angel  nor  saint  shall  share; 
To  Thee  *tis  known,  for  man  Thou  art. 
To  soothe  each  tumult  there." 

Is  it  well  to  have  learned  to  divide  this 
confidence  P  to  look  forward  to  a  death-bed 
which  others  than  He  who  died  for  us  are  to 
be  called  to  *' soothe  "P  For  Gerontius 
calls  on  two  names  beside  His  in  that  **  last 
agony  when  the  soul  instinctively  falls  back 
upon  its  deepest  certainties."  His  pious 
friends,  and  the  good  priest  who  kneels  be- 
side him,  commend  him  to  other  advocates, 


to  other  mediators ;  as  though  to  supply  bj 
their  intercession  the  deficiencies  or  the  in- 
diflerences  of  the  True  One.  The  **  Angel 
of  the  Agony  "  pleads  on  behalf  of  souls  in 
purgatory  with  tiim  who  endured  that  Tery 
agony  for  their  sake;  and  meantime  the 
great  Intercessor  remains  mute  —  the  Re- 
deemer seems  unmindful  of  His  own  sure 
promise**  to  admit  all  spirits  faithfully  com- 
mended to  Him  **  that  day"  into  paradise. 
Is  not  the  loss  to  a  Christian  heart,  implied 
in  this  lowered  conception  of  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  its  faith,  an  inconceivably  great  one  P 
Can  any  gain  in  inferior  departments  of  the 
spiritual  life  be  otherwise  than  trifling  when 
set  beside  it  P  Is  the  gayer  tone  of  the  bal- 
lads in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  of 
the  saintlv  founder  of  the  oratorv,  which 
find  a  place  in  this  new  volume,  a  really 
more  satisfactory  symptom  than  the  stern 
and  sorrowful  notes  which  came  from  the 
same  lyre  in  earlier  daysP  If  the  latter 
pointed  to  a  deficiency  as  yet  unsupplied, 
to  a  fear  not  yet  *'  cast  out,"  do  not  the 
former  mark  a  descent  to  a  lower  level,  a 
relinquishing  of  high  truths  once  held, 
which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  P 

Nay,  more:  is  not  the  tocology  of  the 
later  poems,  after  all,  but  the  natural  out- 
growth of  that  root  of  bitterness  which  a 
close  inspection  might  discern  springing  up 
amid  all  the  promise  of  the  earlier  P  For 
in  those,  despite  of  the  occasional  flashes  of 
a  more  childlike  confidence,  was  not  there 
very  discernible  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
interpose  an  awful,  interval  (which  the  Gos- 
pel interposes  not)  between  the  sinner  and 
the  Saviour  P  to  bid  those  still  **  stand  afar 
off"  whom  a  gracious  voice  commands  to 
draw  near  P  That  grand  hymn  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  the  **  Te  Deum,"  claims  lor 
the  Christian  the  high  privilege  of  beholding 
his  Redeemer  in  his  Judge.  Do  not  even 
the  early  poems  tend  to  reverse  the  process, 
to  renounce  the  blessing :  and  train  the 
mind,  instead,  to  see  with  Gerontius, 

*•  The  Judge  severe,  e'en  in  the  Crucifix  *'  ? 

Then,  as  in  the  original  corruption  of  the 
religion  of  Christendom,  so  to  the  individ- 
ual also  comes  the  Nemesis  of  faith ;  to 
claim  for  the  many  the  trust  refused  to  the 
One;  to  extend  into  another  life  the  term 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  which  it 
is  felt  to  be  impossible  to  complete  in  this. 

Nevertheless,  the  defects  of  Dr.  New- 
man's theology  must  not  render  us  insensi- 
ble to  what  IS  great  and  good   in   it.     In 

,J  ^?^  this  promiw  wia  interpreted  by  the  prim- 
itive Church.  Prudentiup,  ••  the  poet  of  the  marwrs  •• 
bears  witpeM  to  us  ia  his  grand  hymn.  '^In  fexe 
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what  be  would  (on  far  other  grounds  to 
oufi)  agree  with  us  in  calling  its  imperfec- 
tion  thirty  years  ago,  it  stirred  mightily  the 
men  oi'  that  generation,  because  its  teacher 
held  the  tru:h  that  was  in  it  6rmlv,  and 
preached  it  boldly  —  nay,  perhaps  its  par- 
tial truth  found  a  way  into  some  hearts 
which  would  have  closed  against  the  truth 
orbed  in  completeness.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  light  which  burns  behind 
•trange  medieval  shapes  in  the  **  Dream  of 
Gerontius,^^  may  attract  some  wanderer 
DOW,  who  might  have  found  that  same  light 
too  ciazzling  presented  through  a  purer  me- 
dium? 
In    these   ^avs  of  materialism  everv  ex- 

Csion  of  faith  in  the  Unseen  has  its  value, 
r  that  the  reality  of  moral  evil  is  denied 
00  erery  side,  each  testimony  to  man's  need 
of  deliverance  from  sm  is  precious.  Nor 
cm  we  read  the  **  Dream  of  Gerontius  '^ 
without  envying  its  gifted  author  his  clear 
Mrception  that  holiness  is  worth  any  sacri- 
fice and  any  suffering;  and  that  to  **  see  the 
Lord  '^  is  an  unmistakable  joy,  which  would 
be  cheaply  purchased  by  millenniums  of 
iBgui&h. 

For  a  mind  more  earthly,  for  a  heart  less 
liithfal  than  his  own  to  venture  to  reprove 
bim  for  the  dishonour  (^reat,  but  unmten- 
tional)  which  he  has  done  to  his  Master  and 
oors,  would  be  presumptuous.  Let  a  voice 
from  the  grave  speak  for  us.  Let  Dr.  New- 
min's  friend  in  earlier  and  happier  times, — 
vith  whom,  while  it  could  yet  be  said  of 
that  little  band, 

**  Una  docta  cohors  arma  tenet  manii, 
Muros  construit  alteri, 

be  itood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  work 
ofdijfence  and  construction,  where  he  has 
lince  attacked  and  thrown  down, —  the 
taintlv  author  of  the  **  Christian  Year," 
nuke  answer  in  our  behalf.  Let  him  reply 
for  OS  that  it  was  the  baseless  dream  of  a  dis- 
eased  imagination, 

"  That  showed  the  righteous  suffering  still. 
Upon  the  eternal  shore."  * 

Let  him  answer  the  strongest  argument  for 
pargatory  —  the  seeming  impossibility  of 
attaining  here  the  holiness  needful  for  the 
enjo}Tnf nt  of  heaven  —  by  declaring,  that 
to  doobt  the  accomplishment  on  earth  of 
tbe  work  of  panctification  in  the  saved,  is  to 
doubt  the  Word  of  Him  who  is  Himself  the 
Tmih. 

"Fear  not,  for  He  hath  sworn; 
Faithful  and  true  His  name. 


•  "  CbrUtian  Year." 


Surely  the  time  is  short; 

Endless  tbe  task  and  art, 
To  brighten  for  the  ethereal  court, 
A  soiled  earth-drudging  heart. 
But  He,  the  dread  Proclaimer  of  that  hour. 
It  pledged  to  thee  in  Love,  as  to   Thy  foes  in 
power. 

His  shoulders  bear  the  key; 

He  opens  —  who  can  close? 
Closes  —  and  who  dare  open  ?  —  He 
Thy  sours  misgiving  knows. 
If  He  oome  quick,  the  mightier  ture  will  prove 
His  Spirit  in  each  heart  that  timely  strives  to 
love."  • 

When  the  poem  which  contains  these 
stanzas  first  appeared,  its  place  in  the 
**  Lyra  Apostolica"  was  just  before  New- 
man's **  David  and  Jonathan.^  How  must 
its  neighbour's  well-remembered  line  — 

**  He  bides  with  us  who  dies;  he  is  but  lost  who 
lives,*' 

have  rung  in  the  deserted  friend's  mind, 
as  Keble  sat  down  alone  on  the  spot  (ever 
after  sacred  to  that  bitter  recollection)  to 
read  the  letter  which,  as  he  said,  f  **  told 
me  that  Newman  had  left  us '' !  Of  those 
two  friends*  first  and  last  meeting  after- 
wards, we  have  the  deeply  interesting 
record  from  Newman's  own  pen.J  He  has 
described  how,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  he  entered  Keble's  door,  and  sat  in 
converse  with  him,  and  with  a  third  whose 
name  has  been  often  associated  with  theirs. 
Keble's  playful  exclamation  at  parting, 
**  When  snail  we  three  meet  again?"  has  a 
solemn  sound  now,  as  we  remember  that  it 
was  the  last  meeting  of  those  three  in  this 
world.  Yet  **  when "  is  infinitely  less 
important,  as  applied  to  the  final  assem- 
bling, than  **  how?"  And  thinking  of  the 
faith,  obscured  by  later  accretions,  but  not 
destroyed,  in  the  book  we  have  been  exam- 
ining, let  us  anticipate  the  manner  of  the 
meeting  for  the  two  wearied  and  scarred 
veterans  who  remain,  in  the  words  of  their 
fellow-champion  who  has  already  entered 
into  his  rest :  — 

**  0  then  the  glory  and  the  bliss. 
When  all  that  pained  or  seemed  amiss. 
Shall  melt  with  earth  and  sin  away! 
When  saints  beneath  their  Saviour's  eye. 
Filled  with  each  other's  company. 
Shall  spend  th'  eternal  day!  *' 

—  St.  Mark's  Day:  «« Christian  Year." 

So  may  the  touching  lines  which  will  fitly 
close  our  remarks  on  their  great  writer  find 
fulfilment  in   his  own  case.     It  was  while 

*  Keble't  Minor  Poems. 

t  Coleridxe't  "  Life  of  Kehle." 

t  Ibid. 
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he  was  girding  himself  up  for  the  '*  great 
work  which  he  had  to  do  in  £ngland  ^*  * 
that  Newman  invoked  that  Light  (by  warn- 
ing fears  of  sinning  against  which  he  was 
then  haunted),  in  a  strain  probably  familiar 
to  many  readers  who  are  strangers  to  his 
other  works.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  omit 
what  still,  after  the  lapse  of  near  forty 
years,  constitutes  its  author's  surest  title  to 
a  place  in  the  ranks  of  that  goodly  com- 
pany, the  hymn-writers  of  the  universal 
Church.  In  every  prayer  of  this  their 
**  lost  leader,^^  his  fellow-Churchmen  once, 
his  fellow-Christians  still,  may  not  dare  to 
join.  But  this  one  no  man  can  refuse. 
May  it  be  accomplished,  as  for  those  who 
now  repeat,  so  for  him  who  first  framed, 
it,  when  the  darkness  shall  at 'length  be 
past,  and  the  shadows  flee  away ! 

*  Newmm's  *'  Apologia." 


Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  enoircUng  |^ioom» 

Lotd  Thou  me  on! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  £ir  from  home  — 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  aoene  —  one  step  enough  for  nMu 


I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Tlioa 

Shouldst  lead  me  on! 
I  loved  to  ohoose  and  see  my  path,  bat  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will — remember  not  past  jeun 


So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
0*er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  tiU 

The  night  is  gone; 
And  with  the  morn  thme  angel  fkces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhiki" 


MY  LOVE. 

Mt  love  is  pale,  but  in  her  cheeks 

Faint  rosy  flushes  come  and  go. 
That  gather  slightly  when  she  speaks. 

And  sometimes  deepen  to  a  glow. 
She  seems  most  like  a  young  white  rose. 

Within  whose  heart  a  blush  is  set. 
Softly  unfolding  as  it  grows  — 

But  ah,  I  have  not  found  her  yet! 

Her  eyes  are  blue  —  such  sweet  blue  eyes! 

Her  white  lids  veil  them  from  your  sight; 
But  now  and  then  a  smile  will  rise. 

And  fill  them  suddenly  with  light; 
And  when  she  hears  of  some  distress. 

And  on  the  lashes  tears  are  wet, 
They  look  with  such  pained  tenderness  — 

But  ah,  I  have  not  found  her  yet! 

Across  her  brow  in  even  braids 

Is  smoothly  laid  her  glossy  hair; 
My  love  has  need  of  no  fiUse  aids. 

Or  tricks  of  dress  to  make  her  &ir. 
She  does  not  need  from  silken  trains 

A  gorgeous  dignity  to  get; 
In  her  soft  homely  dress  she  reigns  — 

But  ah,  I  have  not  found  her  yet! 

She  wins  your  heart  a  hundred  ways  — 

Laying  a  light  hand  on  your  arm. 
Shewing  in  all  she  does  and  says 

A  native  deferential  charm. 
Moving  about  with  quiet  grace; 

Such  little  things  you  soon  forget. 
Although  they  steal  your  love  apace  — 

But  ah,  I  have  not  found  her  yet! 

Her  image  in  my  heart  I  wear; 
My  love,  my  fiuth,  are  all  her  own; 


I  keep  my  life  prepared  for  her 

When  she  shall  oome  and  take  her  tfaTCMi 
I  dream  of  what  the  world  will  seem  — 

So  much  more  bright  —  when  we  hate  met 
I  wonder,  is  it  all  a  dream  ? — 

For  ah,  I  have  not  found  her  yet! 

Chamben*  JoamBL 


In  a  recent  number  of  Lef  Mondt»  Dr.  A 
Boue  calls  attention  to  the  foot  that  a  great 
many  scientific  publications  of  the  northern  and 
easterly  parts  of  Europe  remain  almost  un- 
known, except  in  the  countries  where  the  \tar 
guages  (Swedish,  Danish,  Finnish,  Lithaaniaa, 
Russian,  Oiech,  Slavonic,  Magyar,  PoUsb,  Neo* 
Greek,  and  Roumanian,  and  even  I>utdi)  in 
which  they  are  pablished  are  spoken.  Hie  au- 
thor suggests  that  it  wonld  be  an  advantage  U^ 
for  each  of  these  publications,  either  a  Aill  trana- 
lation  or  an  abstract  of  the  papers  were  simol- 
taneously  published  in  Frenoh,  English,  or  Ger- 
num*  NatorsL 


Thb  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  sent  an 
expedition  under  Mr.  Sonnenstem,  a  civil  engi- 
neer, to  examine  whether  the  River  Coco  oanba 
made  navigable.  The  report  of  Mr.  SonncD- 
stem,  which  is  favourable,  has  been  publlabed 
in  the  Gazette  of  Nicaragua.  The  river  haa 
hitherto  been  little  known.  The  Indians  am 
stated  to  be  indolent  and  docile,  and  might,  hf 
contact  with  settlers,  be  dvUiied.         Natoia. 
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KQDAl.  TO  TUB 
'WaCN  Ladj  Laura  Verachojle  left  Dvnc 
Court  ahe  pruraisuU  to  write  to  Mr.  Ford 
on  ihnir  arrival  in  Eginonl  Street,  and  aaiil 
tb«t  ibe  bIiouIiI  then  uxpuct  to  lieir  wliirii 
tbe;  migbt  see  Lim  tbere.  They  Iiad  now 
l>e<:D  at  bonic  more  ihaQ  a  neck,  and  a.\- 
Lbough  ilic  fi'arud  that  Audrey  vas  nut  yet 
in  a  alaie  (o  rer-eive  her  eligible  admirtr, 
■he  could  uoC  longer  delay  writing  to  Mi. 
Ford. 

'■Now,"  thought  her  ladyship,  "  1  mual 
lovord  ibia  nolo  that  bi9  leara  will  not  Le 
unduly  excited,  Tor  bia  anxiety  might  bring 
kim  (4  town  at  once.  But  I  should  lilte 
kin  to  know  that  Audrey  is  too  unwell  to 
betr  any  agitation.  Dear  me,  how  thank- 
ful I  ihall  Im:  when  it  is  all  aeltled,  and  Hbe 
itmirried!  1  eannot  stand  these  worries 
Bi  lonce  did."  She  sat  thioking  thua  for 
lome  lime,  and  then  wrote ;  — 

"Ut  nuK  Mft.  FoKD, —  I  hafi  been  want- 
i^n  much  to  write  lo  you  ever  since  my  re- 
nin bunw.  which  was  DD  Saturday."  ("  Per- 
bpt,"BtaeiAid.  "he'll  think  thai  meuDS  the 
&J  before  yeeterduy.")  "I  know  you  are 
Toyuiiious  to  heiir  about  our  dear  Audrey. 
VhUacoDlfon  it  is  for  me  to  remember  that 
■ml  haie  some  one  who  has  a  right  lo  share 
■11  my  troubles  on  her  accouutl  Dear  girl,  I 
Mloould  glee  a  more  satiafjiclor;  account 
tliiB.  Her  nerTOua  system  ooDtlDuee  in  such 
lauidTe  state,  that  Vt.  Kenlia  aaya  (At  slii/kl- 
at  iicdtmtnt  might  bring  a  relapse.     Slill, 


i  fur  a 


liely.     By 


tkemd  of  another  month,  if 
Htauled  to.  and  she  is  kept  perfectly  quid,  she 
■ill  be  quite  her  furiDCr  self.  Of  course  I  feel 
tonnd  to  comply  with  bis  tnjunotioas,  although, 
[  mites,  I  BID  greatly  tempted  to  disobey 
IktD,  and  ask  yon  to  come  and  see  ua.  I  do 
Mtthiok  she  will  put  up  with  tbis  restriction 
~    "  '  '■.       ■        Qsiantly  spealiing   of 


Idar 


)t  teU  h< 


tavriting.  for  she  would  insist 
IctMr,  uri  she  has  no  idea  of  ber  own  weak- 
lUi.  This  is  the  naison  why  you  have  no  mes- 
•■(•  from  her,  1  cannot  tell  you,  dear  Mr. 
For),  how  eagerly  I  look  forward  to  certain 
KoiageTenta,  or  how  sure  I  foel  (hat  in  en- 
tnuliag  my  beloved  child  to  your  keeping  I  am 
Kcimiig  her  happioesB,  and  the  happiness  of 
htr  jDuther  aa  wcIL 


"\ow  I  don't  think  I  have  said  so  much 
11  will  kad  bim  -.0  come ;  nor  ao  little 
■bu  be  will  fancy  we  don't  want  him.  I 
■hak  1  shall  have  another  converaatioD  with 
Audrey.  Sbi;  must  be  brought  round,  oi 
(mtrje.     1   cannot  think  what  madnesa  has 
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seized  her.  Sha  gives  no  reason,  but,  like 
a  parrot,  aenaelessly  repeats,  '  1  cannot 
help  it.  If  you  let  bim  come  here,  I  know 
I  shall  refuae  bim.'  Jt  is  really  more  than 
human  nature  can  endure.  Job,  indved ! 
1  never  read  that  be  bad  a  trial  of  this  kind. 
However,  she  shall  have  no  new  dresses; 
and  I  am  determined  that  I  shall  neither 
aak  any  one  here,  nor  take  her  anywhere. 
1  think  if  1  can  carry  out  this  plan  1  am 
sure  to  succeed.  I  have  put  forth  every 
eSbrt  to  find  out  what  she  means,  and  I 
bave  tried  Marshall  in  every  way,  but  I 
don't  believe  she  knows  anything  either, 
although  she's  as  artful  as  can  be." 

Never  during  the  whole  course  of  her 
life  bad  ber  ladyship  been  ao  much  puzzled. 
Audrey  had  tried  by  every  means  to  avoid 
being  left  alone  with  her  mother,  as  she 
was  sure  the  conversation  would  turn  upoo 
the  one  subject.  At  Haatings  these  ma- 
nceuvrea  were  comparatively  easy  ;  but  now 
opportuniiiea  were  constantly  occurring, 
and  she  had  to  listen  to  long  dissertations 
on  the  impuaaibility  of  their  continuinf^  U> 
live  in  the  same  style;  Lady  Laura  urging 
that  she  must  give  up  her  carriage. 

After  despatching  her  letter  to  Mr.  Ford, 
her  ladyship  went  into  the  dining  room, 
where  her  daughter  was  writing.  She 
meant  to  try  her  skill  once  more. 

"  What  a  dismal  da^  this  is,  to  he  sure ! 
November  in  London  is  quite  unbearable ; 
une  ought  to  be  in  excellent  health  to  endure 
ibis  continual  fog  and  rain." 

"  1  don't  think  we  have  had  much  cause  to 
complain  of  the  weather  yet,  mamma:  yes- 
lerday  waa  a  lovely  day." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  are  able 
10  enjoy  tbinga  more  than  1  can.  My  spirits 
ire  so  bad,  that  it  makes  little  difference  to 
rne  whether  the  day  be  hrigtat  or  gloomy. 
The  disappointments  1  have  had  bave  been 
rather  too  much  for  me.  But  I  am  fooliah 
to  talk  of  them,  for  only  sensitive  people 
bave  any  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 
[  often  think  of  dear  Lady  Lascelles,  She 
jsed  to  say  I  waa  the  only  one  who  could 
^ive  her  any  comfort,  because  I  so  entirelj 
jympathized  with  her.  Poor  thing !  what  a 
martyr  she  was  —  confined  to  her  room  for 
years,  and  often  for  months  not  able  to  see 
jne  of  her  family !  Ah !  Mary  bad  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for." 

"  Why?  "  said  Audrey;  "  what  bad 
Mary  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  What  had  Mary  to  do  with  it!"  re- 
turned Lady  Laura  in  an  injured  tone. 
"  Why,  everything.  Until  ahe  gave  up  Sit 
Henry  Skipwith  and  disgraced  heraelf  by 
running  away  with  the  tutor,  ber  pool 
mother  was  at  well  u  I  ai^." 
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**  Nonsense,  mamma;  Lady  Lascelles 
was  not  taken  ill  for  more  than  two  years 
after  Mary*8  marriage.  Besides,  she  bad 
rheumatic  gout.^* 

'*  Excuse  me,  Audrey.  From  the  time 
when  that  ungrateful  girl  lef^  her  home. 
Lady  Lascelles  never  knew  a  moment's 
peace  of  mind.  Though  the  world  chose  to 
say  she  had  rheumatic  gout,  those  who 
loved  her  knew  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Of  course  it  was  two  years  before  her  family 
noticed  it.  Just  as  it  is  with  me.  I  might 
be  walking  into  my  grave,  and  until  I  was 
on  the  very  brink  of  it,  neither  you  nor 
Charles  would  imagine  that  I  was  weaker 
than  yourselves.  However,  that  does  not 
much  matter.  When  I  am  gone  you  may 
see  differently.  But  I  have  not  much  to 
live  for.  I  used  to  think  that  I  should  see 
my  children  settled  and  well  established. 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  they  would 
be  pleased  to  see  their  mother  happy ;  but 
all  that  is  gone  now.  The  one  pretends 
that  he  cannot  marry  because  he  aoes  not 
feel  a  proper  amount  of  affection  for  a 
pretty  girl  with  a  handsome  fortune.  The 
other  has  not  even  that  poor  excuse ;  to  an 
offer  of  every  luxury  and  refinement  that 
money  can  procure  —  a  country  seat,  a 
town  house,  horses,  carriages,  diamonds, 
and  carte-blanche  to  spend  whatever  she 
pleases  —  her  only  reply  is :  *  Don^t  let  me 
see  him.  I  cannot  help  it :  I  know  I  shall 
refuse  him.*  I  never  knew  that  there  was 
madness  in  the  family,  but  this  looks  ex- 
ceedingly like  it." 

•*  Don't  say  any  more,  mamma,**  said 
Audrey.  *'  All  the  bitter  things  you  could 
say  would  not  equal  my  own  surprise.  If  I 
do  not  marry  Mr.  Ford,  it  will  be  because 
I  cannot,  not  because  I  will  not.** 

**  If  you  would  give  me  some  reason  I 
could  listen  more  patiently  to  these  ravings. 
You  must  know  the  cause.  Is  there  any 
one  else  you  think  of  marrying  P  ** 

''No.  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  else 
will  pive  me  the  opportunity.** 

"  Well !  **  laughed  Lady  Laura  scornfully, 
*'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  so  much  sense 
left.  I  quite  agree  with  you  there.  For 
the  last  three  weeks  you  have  looked 
five-and-thirty  —  your  eyes  are  dull,  not 
half  their  usual  size,  and  the  lines  under 
them  are  worse  than  mine.  Your  hair  has 
lost  its  gloss,  and  has  just  that  look  hair 
always  has  before  it  falls  off.  Begging  that 
Mr.  Ford  may  not  see  you,  indeed !  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  you  need  alarm  your- 
self. There  are  not  many  men  who  would 
care  to  ask  you  to  sit  at  the  bead  of  their 


table  as  ^ou  are  looking  at  present.*^ 
Then,  finding  Audrey  made  no  answer,  she 
continued,  ''  Sometimes  I  think  you  must 
have  a  hopeless  fancy  for  some  one.  or 
have  fallen  m  love  with  a  mauvais  Mt^et.^ 

**  Had  I  done  so  you  would  certainly 
have  found  it  out,**  replied  her  daughter 
bitterly,  **  See  how  very  soon  you  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Dynecourt  was  dying  to 
marry  Miss  Bingham.*' 

"  So  he  was,**  said  Lady  Laura ;  **  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  effect  his  pur- 
pose now.  I  saw  him  yesterday  talking  to 
,her  in  Bond  Street.  He  was  leaning  in  at 
the  brougham  window,  devouring  every 
word  she  said.  He  turned  to  see  who  she 
bowed  to,  turned  crimson,  and  gave  me 
the  stiffest  salutation.  I  am  sure  he  need 
not  have  troubled  himself  to  be  so  distant. 
He  may  marry  the  niece,  and  the  aunt  too, 
for  aught  I  care.** 

Audrey  closed  her  desk,  and  walked  onfe 
of  the  room.  She  went  slowly  up-staira, 
and,  locking  the  door  after  her,  sat  down 
before  the  mirror  —  pale  and  care-worn ! 
Would  he  care  for  her  now?  The  tears 
dropped  one  by  one  until  they  fell  in  a 
thick  shower.  So  soon  forgotten  :  his  lore 
transferred  to  another !  '•  Devouring  every 
word  she  said.**  It  could  only  be  her  moth- 
er's exaggeration ;  it  could  not  be  true. 
But  the  thought  rankled,  and  she  found 
herself  hating  the  girl  who  could  look  upon 
his  face  and  bear  his  voice,  while  she  sat 
hungering  there  as  helpless  as  a  prisoner 
bound  han<l  and  foot. 

Soon  afterwards  her  mother  tapped  at 
the  door.  **  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
from  your  aunt  Spencer,**  she  said;  **Bhe 
wants  us  to  go  to  Beauwood  on  Thursday 
for  a  few  days.  The  Delvins  are  there. 
She  is  sure  tu  be  offended  if  we  refuse ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  care  about  taking  you  from 
home  just  now.** 

**  Why  do  you  not  go  by  yourself? " 
My  illness  is  sufficient  excuse  for  me.  No- 
body you  care  about  need  know  you  hare 
gone." 

*•  I  should  be  back  on  Saturday,"  said 
Lady  Laura.  **  But  how  will  you  get  on 
alone  ?  ** 

**Oh!  I  shall  do  very  well.  I  would 
rather  not  go,  but  I  think  it  may  do  voa 
good.'* 

*•  Well,  I  really  hope  so,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  **  for  I  n'quire  some  change.  So 
if  you  think  you  will  not  be  very  dull  alone, 
I  shall  accept.  She  only  asks  me  until  Sat- 
urday, so  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  home  Uien,** 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 
THB  EXCEPTION  PROVES  THE  RULE. 
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Next  morning,  when  the  letter-bag  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Ford,  he  disposed  of  all  his 
correspondence  before  he  opened  the  letter 
from  Lady  Laura.  Having  carefully  read 
it  twice,  he  slowly  folded  it  up,  and  said  to 
himself — 

'*  I  believe  this  woman  is  playing  me 
false  in  some  way ;  and  I  can^t  help  thinking 
that  young  Dynecourt  is  connected  with  it. 
I  knew  something  had  gone  wrong  in  that 
quarter  when  he  left  in  such  a  hurry ;  but  I 
thought  it  was  all  on  his  side.  The  girl 
has  been  too  well  drilled  into  the  idea  of 
making  a  good  match  to  allow  her  feelings 
to  carry  her  away.  Still,  things  don^t  look 
clear.  I  am  very  fond  of  Audrey,  and,  as 
I  must  marry,  I  would  prefer  her  to  any 
woman  I  have  seen.  Theresa  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  her  which  that  Lady  Jezebel 
basnet  been  able  to  root  out.  I  know  if 
she  married  me  of  her  own  free  will  sheM 
try  to  make  me  happy ;  but  I  don't  want 
her  to  be  forced  into  it  if  she  is  attached  to 
somebody  else.  During  the  day  V\l  think 
how  I  had  best  act  to  get  at  the  truth.  Be- 
fore I  see  her  I  shall  just  call  upon  Mr. 
Dynecourt,  casually  mention  her  name,  and 
then  enter  into  a  little  conversation  about 
the  Verschoyles.  In  this  way  1  am  likely 
to  see  if  there  is  anything  underhand  going 
on  —  not  that  I  think  it^s  likely.  I  can 
trust  the  young  folks,  but  not  her  1/idyship ; 
she^s  a  slippery  customer,  and  could  wrig- 
gle herself  in  or  out  of  anything." 

The  result  of  these  reflections  was  that 
Mr.  Ford  determined  to  go  to  town  on  the 
Thursday  morning,  and  stay  a  few  days. 
Arrived  in  London,  he  went  first  to  the 
Temple,  apparently  on  some  business. 
Findmg  Greotfrey  Dynecourt  much  occupied, 
he  secured  his  company  for  dinner  that 
evening,  and  then  made  some  other  calls. 
From  Mrs.  Winterton  he  heard  that  Miss 
Verschoyle  seemed  quite  recovered.  The 
Verschoyles  had  been  in  town  about  a  fort- 
night, she  thought ;  and  she  had  met  them 
driving,  but  they  had  not  yet  called  upon 
her. 

When  Miss  Bingham  came  in,  she  could 
speak  of  nothing  but  an  afternoon  party 
her  uncle  was  going  to  give.  **  It  is  an 
idea  of  mine,  Mr.  Ford,  and  you  must  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it.  xou  know,  my 
oncle  has  an  immense  conservatory,  which 
can  be  beautifully  lighted.  I  proposed  that 
he  should  invite  a  number  of  people ;  en- 
gage some  musicians,  give  us  some  tea,  and 
after  that  let  us  go  about,  and  talk,  you 
know.    Aunt  decGirea  it  will  be  a  failure, 


but  I  am  sure  it  wonH.  The  conservatory 
can  be  nicely  warmed,  and  some  of  the 
plants  removed,  and  others  grouped  about. 
I  think  it  is  charming,  and  people  will  be 
delighted  to  come,  because  they  have  no- 
where to  go  at  this  time  of  year.^^ 

'*  It  sounds  very  nice,V  said  Mr.  Ford. 
'*  I  am  sure  if  you  look  after  things  it  will 
go  oflf  well." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Mrs.  Winterton; 
*'  Selina  always  talki  a  great  deal  before- 
hand. When  once  she  gets  there,  she  will 
sit  down  with  two  or  three  of  her  friends, 
and  never  so  much  as  think  how  the  rest 
are  getting  on." 

**Now,  aunt,  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  You  must  promise  to 
come,  Mr.  Ford ;  and,  oh !  I  wish  Miss 
Verschoyle  would  come,  she  talks  so  well. 
You  might  persuade  her." 

**My  dear  Selina,"  said  Mrs.  Winterton, 
*'  you  forget  that  Lady  Laura  has  not  called 
upon  us  yet." 

**  Oh !  but  I  don't  believe  Miss  Vers- 
choyle would  mind  that,  and  Lady  Laura 
told  us  she  intended  to  call." 

**  I'll  tell  her  how  much  you  wish  it,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Ford,  smiling  at  Miss  Bingham's 
unusual  enthusiasm.  **  I  dare  say  1  shall 
manage  something.     When  is  it  to  be  P  " 

'*This  day  week.  I  do  not  want  the 
invitation  to  be  a  long  one,  because  it  is 
to  appear  quite  an  impromptu  affair.  My 
uncle  is  not  married,  you  know,  so  I  am 
sending  out  the  invitations  for  him." 

**  Well,  then,  as  I  am  likely  to  see  Miss 
Verschoyle  to-day  or  to-morrow,  shall  I 
take  her  a  card  ?  " 

**  Thank  you,  that  would  be  much  nicer 
than  sending  it;  and  you  could  explain 
matters  to  her." 

Mr.  Ford  did  not  intend  to  call  at  Eg- 
mont  Street  until  the  next  day.  He  had 
determined,  before  seeing  Audrey,  to  have 
a  little  conversation  with  Geoffrey  Dyne- 
court. So  that  evening,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether over  their  wine,  the  elder  gentleman 
introduced  the  subject  in  a  very  easy  man- 
ner, although  he  saw  that  his  companion 
tried  to  evade  the  subject  and  change  the 
conversation. 

**  I  shall  call  at  Egmont  Street  to-mor- 
row, and  then  I  must  tell  Miss  Verschoyle 
that  you  dined  with  me,  and  chatted  over 
the  days  we  all  spent  together,'^  said  Mr. 
Ford. 

At  that  moment  Greoffrey  Dynecoart 
hated  the  old  man.  Why  should  Mr.  Ford 
be  his  successful  rival  always  P  Why  should 
he  possess  the  old  lands,  and  likewise  come 
between  bim  and  the  woman  be  worshipped  P 
Dynecoart  could  not  command  his  voice  to 
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reply,  fearing  be  might  utter  some  of  the 
bitter  things  it  seemed  so  hard  to  keep 
back. 

**  I  saw  Miss  Bingham  to-day,^  Mr.  Ford 
went  on,  taking  no  notice  of  bis  guest^s  si- 
lence. **  She  IS  a  nice  girl,  and  I  think 
would  make  a  very  nice  w»fe.  You  should 
have  tried  your  hand  there." 

••Should I? "answered Geoffrey.  ••Well, 
it^s  not  too  late  yet ;  I  have  promised  to  go 
down  to  some  party  her  uncle  is  giving  at 
Ealing.     How  much  money  has  she  F  " 

**  What !  is  that  to  be  the  charm  for  you, 
Dynecourt  ?  You  see  I  don't  expect  you  to 
be  like  most  of  the  young  men  of  the  pres- 
ent dav." 

« 

••  I  don't  see  how  one  can  help  it,"  said 
Mr.  Dynecourt  bitterly.  ••  Some  one  says, 
*  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man ; '  the 
world  rather  makes  the  man  for  the  woman. 
Only  fools  fall  in  love,  and  they  are  laughed 
at  by  the  very  idols  they  bow  down  to. 
Money  is  the  charm  bv  which  a  man  can 
win  a  woman's  heart.  Perhaps  Miss  Bing- 
ham, having  a  fortune,  may  be  willing  to 
barter  it  for  something  else.  Dynecourt  is 
not  a  bad  name,  although  it  is  threadbare. 
It  and  the  family  pedigree  might  weigh  a 
little  in  the  scale  of  an  heiress,  whose  blood 
is  not  of  the  purest  blue." 

••  Don't  talk  like  that,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  Mr.  Ford ;  ••  there  are  true-hearted 
women  as  well  as  true-hearted  men." 

"  Are  there  ?  "  he  replied.  *•  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  They  died  out  with  our  mothers. 
Women  now  teach  us  to  have  no  faith  in 
anything.  If  we  are  selfish,  who  is  to  cure 
us  ?  If  we  are  hardened,  and  worn  by  the 
world,  who  is  to  redeem  us  P  The  friends 
of  a  reckless  man  look  forward  to  marriage 
as  his  salvation,  his  last  hope ;  and  if  wo- 
men haiic  no  higher  aims  than  we  have,  are 
our  superiors  in  cunning,  and  at  least  our 
equals  in  want  of  heart,  in  greed,  and  in 
love  of  self,  what  is  there  but  hopeless 
misery  for  both  ?  " 

Mr.  Ford  shook  his  head.  ••  You  are 
too  hard,"  he  said;  ••you  must  remember, 
women  are  human." 

•*  Yes ;  and  let  them  be  true  to  their  na- 
ture, and  their  very  faults  become  dear. 
If  you  love  a  woman  with  your  whole  heart, 
and  she  loves  you  in  return ;  and  if,  because 
of  that  divine  bond,  she  is  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  you,  and  of  herself,  and  of  the 
life  she  hopes  to  spend  with  you,  to  others 
she  may  be  stupid,  weak,  and  frivolous, 
but  she  is  the  Eve  of  your  Paradise.  I  be- 
lieve clever  women  are  a  snare  to  lead  one 
on  to  destruction.  Miss  Bingham  has  not 
that  drawback,  so  wish  me  success,  sir." 

••Not  I,"  said  Mr.  Ford  gravely,  ••be- 


cause I  do  not  believe  sacoess  would  bring 
happiness." 

••Happiness!"  replied  Mr.  Dynecourt. 
laughing;  ••  I  blotted  that  word  out  long 
ago.  But  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  am  keep* 
ing  you  up,  sir.  Good  night,"  he  saia; 
but  he  could  not  help  adding,  ••  When  yea 
repeat  our  tete-h-iete  to  Miss  Yorscboyle, 
do  not  omit  the  latter  part.  I  feel  quite 
safe  in  her  knowing  my  opinion  of  her  sex, 
as,  of  course,  the  exception  proves  the  rule 
in  her  case." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
BEST   FOR  BOTH. 

About  two  o'clock  next  day  Mr.  Ford 
presented  himself  at  27a,  Egmont  Street, 
and  inquired  for  Lady  Laura  Verachojle. 
He  was  told  that  she  was  out  of  town,  itay- 
ing  at  Beauwood  for  a  few  days.  Mitt 
Verschoyle  was  at  home,  however, —  would 
he  see  her? 

••  Certainly,"  said  he,  very  much  pleased 
that  he  had  timed  his  visit  so  well ;  and  he 
was  ushered  into  Audrey's  presence. 

••  Mr.  Ford  I "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up, 
••This  is  ^uite  unexpected;  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  in  town." 

••  Well,  I  am  only  paying  a  flying  Tuit," 
he  answered ;  ••  and  I  was  anxious  to  eee  if 
you  were  looking  stronger." 

••  Oh  yes !  thank  you.  I  am  quite  strong 
now."  Then,  trying  vainly  to  regain  her 
usual  composed  manner,  she  went  on  ner* 
vcusly,  ••  Mamma  isn't  at  home ;  she  will  be 
so  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you ;  she  ii  sfij- 
ing  with  my  aunt,  Lady  Spencer.  HaTe 
you  had  luncheon  P  " 

••Yes,  thank  you,  my  dear.  I  did  not 
look  forward  to  having  the  pleasure  of  tee- 
ing you  alone.  Are  you  not  very  dull  in 
this  house  all  by  yourself?" 

••I!  Oh  no,  I  rather  like  it;  though  I 
am  almost  well,  I  am  not  quite  strong  yet, 
so  I  do  not  take  kindly  to  eaiety." 

Mr.  Ford  then  asked  Miss  Veracboyle 
various  questions  about  her  health,  and  the 
benefit  she  had  derived  from  the  sea-air. 
While  seemingly  engrossed  by  her  account 
of  herself,  he  was  noting  her  unusual  ner- 
vousness, her  heightened  colour,  and  an 
evident  struggle  to  be  at  ease.  These 
things  were  very  new  to  the  usual  self-poe- 
session  and  repose  of  Audrey^s  manner. 
Afler  a  time  she  began  to  recover  herself, 
and  to  direct  all  her  tact  and  energy  to 
keeping  the  conversation  from  any  but  gen- 
eral subjects. 

Richard  Ford  was  a  keen  obsenrer. 
During  his  busy  life  he  had  been  aocos- 
tonied  to  watch  men  and  their  motives  nar- 
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rowljr.  From  the  time  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  Audrey,  be  had  gauged  ber  and 
her  mother  with  tolerable  correctness.  He 
formed  an  opinion  not  wide  of  the  mark, 
when  be  thought,  **  I  believe  for  some  rea- 
son tbat  this  girl  does  not  want  me  to  pro- 
pose to  her  yet.  Well !  I  will  leave  tbat  to 
drcu instances.  But  as  I  may  not  get  such 
aootber  opportunity  as  this,  I  will  sound 
her  about    Dynecourt;^^  so  he  said    sud- 


"1  have  a  message  for  you  from  Mr. 
Drnecourt." 

Audrev^s  blood  seemed  to  withdraw,  that 
It  might  rush  back  with  greater  force  to  her 
ficeand  neck,  and  dye  tbem  crimson.  To 
neet  Mr.  Ford's  gaze  was  impossible ;  so 
she  gave  a  little  nervous  laugh,  and  said, 
"kdeed!  how  odd  ! '' 

"Odd!"  echoed  Mr.  Ford;  ••why?  I 
thought  you  were  great  friends.  Are  you 
lot  so?" 

"Ob!  I  liked  Mr.  Dynecourt  much;  but 
one  does  not  always  keep  up  acquaintance- 
ihips  formed  when  visiting.^^ 

"  No,  bat  I  thought  be  was  going  to  call 
here  often,  and  that  you  took  a  kindly  in- 
temtin  htm." 

"  Bat  he  has  not  called  yet." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  tbat,"  answered 
Mr.  Ford ;  **  I  shall  tell  him  you  have  been 
ilooe.  and  expected  him." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Ford,''  said  Au- 
fey;  adding,  **  I  would  rather  you  wouldn't 
ny  anything,  but  leave  it  to  himself.^' 

Audrey  never  looked  up  while  this  was 
being  said;  for  she  felt  Air.  Ford's  eyes 
vere  upon  her.  And  she  was  correct ;  he 
^is  watching  her  narrowly. 

"I  im  afraid,"  he  said,  **  there  haa  been 
wq»e  little  misunderstanding  between  you 
thstTou  will  not  tell  me  about.  I  am  sorry 
for  this,  as  I  wanted  your  assistance  about 
htm.  He  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and 
I  feir  be  is  goins;  to  do  a  very  foolish 
thing/' 

**  \Vliat  is  that  ?  "  said  Audrey  eagerly, 
fofgetling  herself  in  her  anxiety  for  him. 

**  I  need  not  say  I  am  only  telling  this  to 

yoo.  Miss  Verschoyle." 

Sbe  nodded  in  assent. 

*'  Well,  then,  last  night,  over  our  cigars, 

W  told  me  that  he  thought  of  marrying." 

Though  be  paused,  Audrey  could  not  say  a 

word ;  she  seemed   as  if  turned  to  stone. 

^*0f  course,  tbat  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 

The  thing  I  object  to  is,  that  having  appar- 

emlr  had  some  disappointment,  which  has 

sade  him  bitter,  be  intends  to  propose  to  a 

eertain  young  friend  of  ours,  not  because  be 

thinks  sbe  will  make  him  happy,  but  because 

ike    baa  a  fortune.     Many   circumstances 


may  make  a  man  or  woman  marry  for  money, 
and  as  long  as  they  have  no  other  attach- 
ment I  should  not  blame  them.  But  if  some 
other  person  possessed  their  heart,  I  should 
consider  tbem  to  be  acting  wrongly.  What 
is  your  opinion?" 

'*  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  "  replied  Audrey 
coldly. 

**  For  two  reasons :  I  should  much  like  to 
hear  your  ideas  on  the  subject,  knowing 
they  would  be  mature  and  sound.  Then, 
Mr.  Dynecourt  made  some  very  bitter  re- 
marks about  women  last  night,  especially  as 
to  their  want  of  love  and  faith.  He  said  tbat 
they  would  sacrifice  every  feeling  for  money, 
and  tbat  it  was  the  true  elixir  bv  which 
alone  their  hearts  were  touched.  He  after- 
wards bade  me  repeat  his  sentiments  to  you, 
saying  that  *  you  might  safely  hear  them, 
as  you  had  proved  yourself  an  exception  to 
the  rule.' " 

**  Then  tell  him  from  me  that  it  was  mean 
and  cowardly  of  him,"  said  Audrey,  flashing 
up;  **  I  am  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
most  other  women.  I  devoutly  wish  I 
were ; "  and  so  saying,  she  rose  abruptly 
and  went  to  the  window. 

**  My  suspicions  were  correct,  then," 
thought  Mr.  Ford.  '*  I  believe  she  loves 
him;  at  least  there  is  something  between 
them  that  is  hidden  from  me.  Should  I  be 
wise  is  asking  her  to  be  my  wife  P  I  think 
I  could  trust  her,  —  it  may  be  only  a  pass- 
ing fancy  sbe  is  struggling  to  overcome. 
But  what  if  it  should  be  more !  —  I  believe 
I  might. trust  her  still." 

In  a  minute  Audrey  turned  round,  say- 
ing, in  her  old  gracious  way,  —  **  Pray  for- 
give my  irritability,  Mr.  Ford ;  a  little  more 
allowance  is  made  for  invalids  than  for  other 
people." 

**  My  dear,  don't  speak  of  it.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  be  vexed  with  our  good  friend 
Dynecourt,  for  I  am  sure  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  offending  you.  Perhaps,  poor  fellow, 
he  is  only  halting  between  two  evils. 
When  I  saw  him,  he  was  determined  to  try 
for  an  appointment  in  India, —  a  horrid, 
unhealthy  country,  and  complete  banish- 
ment. I  suppose  it  is  not  decided  yet,  but 
I  hope  he'll  not  get  it." 

**Oh  no!"  said  poor  Audrey  eagerly; 
*•  beg  him  not  to  try,  Mr.  Ford.  You  may 
ask  him,  from  me,  not  to  go  there." 

**  I  think  it  wqpld  have  much  greater 
weight  with  him  if  you  asked  him  yourself. 
I  am  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  to  you, 
similar  to  one  which  Mr.  Dynecourt  has  al- 
ready accepted ; "  and  Mr.  Ford  told  Au- 
drey of  the  afternoon  party,  at  which  Miss 
Bingham  was  so  anxious  Audrey  should  be 
present. 
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Audrey  was  strongly  tempted  to  accept 
the  invitatioD.  Uer  one  longing  now  was 
to  see  Geoffrey  Dynecourt  again.  Love 
bad  almost  proved  victorious.  She  knew 
what  her  decision  would  be  had  the  choice 
to  be  made  again  between  love  and  money. 
Shu  had  argued  and  taken  herself  to  task  in 
every  possible  way.  Sometimes  she  had 
fancied  her  worldly  wisdom  had  convinced 
her  of  the  folly  of  her  passion.  But  some 
trivial  circumstance,  some  passing  thought 
would  bring  it  back  with  renewed  strength. 
There  had  been  times,  too,  when  she  felt 
she  must  write  to  Geoffrey,  and  ask  him  to 
come  to  her.  She  would  tell  him  how  she 
repented,  how  she  suffered.  But  what  if 
he  had  ceased  to  love  her,  if  he  hated, 
scorned  her?  No!  she  could  not  write. 
In  times  gone  by  she  had  not  hesitated  to 
show  her  preference  openly,  but  now  she 
could  not  make  an  advance,  although  the 
happiness  of  her  life  seemed  to  depend  on 
it.  But  at  a  word  or  a  sign  from  him  she 
could  lay  her  vary  heart  bare.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  any  chance  of  a  meeting  seemed 
to  her  like  hope  revived. 

Mr.   Ford  saw  her  hesit&tion,  and  said, 
***  Your  mamma,   I  believe,  intends  to  call 
upon  Mrs.  Winterton." 

'*  I  hardly  know  how  to  do,  but  I  think  I 
will  write  a  note  and  say  I  should  like  very 
much  to  go,  but  as  mamma  is  from  home  I 
cannot  positively  accept,  not  knowing  what 
engagements  she  may  have  made.  When 
do  you  go  back  ?  " 

**  To-morrow;  but  I  shall  return  next 
week,  when  I  hope  to  make  a  longer  stay. 
I  feel  rather  dull  at  home,  now  that  all  my 
friends  have  left  roe." 

'*  I  am  sure  you  must ;  a  large  house  like 
your's  always  seems  to  need  a  large  party 
in  it,"  replied  Audrey. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Ford;  •*  and  yet  I 
could  be  very  happy  and  contented  with  a 
companion  who  would  let  me  take  a  great 
interest  in  all  she  did,  and  in  return  kindly 
take  some  interest  in  my  favourite  pur- 
suits." 

^Audrey  gave  a  faint  smile;  they  were 
nearing  dangerous  ground.  Still  she  made 
no  effort  to  change  the  subject,  as  she  would 
have  done  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Ford^s 
visit.  The  conversation  regarding  Geoffrey 
Dynecourt  had  stirred  within  her  a  host  of 
conflicting  feelings  —  bitter  anger,  tender 
love,  and  dread  of  Geoffrey's  marrying  or 
of  his  going  abroad.  She  knew  now  that 
whenever  Mr.  Ford's  offer  came  she  had 
but  one  answer  that  she  could  give  to  him. 

Mr.  Ford  greatly  wished  to  have  the  mat- 
ter settled.  He  knew  that  if  Miss  Vers- 
choyle  said  **  No,"  he  would  be  disappoint- 


ed. He  did  not  for  a  moment  expect  sad 
an  answer.  He  thought  be  would  at  al 
events  broach  the  subject,  and  then  lei 
things  drift  on  or  not,  according  to  circam- 
stances.  After  a  pause  he  coDtiDued*  '*  J 
am  often  tempted  to  be  bold  enoagh  to  ask 
some  lady  to  marry  me ;  I  think —  tbat  u,  1 
would  try  to  make  her  happy.** 

*'  I  am  sure  you  would,"  said  AadrejeiH 
couragingly.  It  was  so  much  easier  for  ber 
to  speak  now. 

**My  dear  Miss  Verschoyle,  I  dare  laj 
you  will  think  it  very  foolish  of  an  old  man 
like  me  not  to  marry  somebody  of  my  own 
age.  But  I  am  ambitious  enough  to  wish 
my  wife  to  be  a  very  beautiful  young  ladj.*' 

*•  Indeed,"  said  Audrey. 

**  Yes.  Do  you  think  it  shows  great  want 
of  sense  ?  "  asked  the  old  gentleman,  some- 
what nervously. 

**  I  do  not,"  replied  Audrey.  "  I  am 
sure  many  young  ladies  would  be  veij 
pleased  to  accept  you." 

**  As  young  as  yourself?" 

'*  Yes.  I  would  rather  marrj  joa,  Mr. 
Ford,  than  many  young  men  I  know.** 

**  Then,  my  dear  Miss  Verschoyle,  will 
you  accept  me?  for  I  have  been  hM 
enough  to  hope  I  might  see  you  mistreas  of 
Dyne  Court." 

Audrey  waited  for  a  moment,  and  thm 
said,  gravely, — 

**  Mr.  Ford,  you  have  done  me  an  honour 
of  which  I  am  very  unworthy.  If  I  were  to 
accept  it,  I  should  be  still  more  unworthy 
of  it.  You  know  I  value  your  wealth,  and 
I  think  you  know  that  I  truly  value  your 
many  good  qualities.  If  I  married  you,  I 
should  wish  to  make  you  happy,  and  it  is 
because  I  feel  that  I  could  not  do  it  that  I 
say  —  No." 

Mr.  Ford  was  silent.  At  length  he  said, 
'*  Miss  Verschoyle,  you  must  not  beoCEend* 
ed  at  my  asking  it,  but  are  not  your  feel- 
ings altered  in  some  way  since  you  left 
Dyne  Court  ?  I  think  I  should  have  had  a 
different  answer  there ;  your  mother  wished 
me  to  consider  your  acceptance  as  certain  .^^ 

**  I  believe  mamma  very  much  wished  it; 
and  at  one  time  I  greatly  desired  it  myself* 
Even  now  I  very  much  regret  that  it  is  best 
for  both  of  us  that  I  must  decide  as  I  do.  I 
have  not  dealt  quite  fairly  with  you,  and  I 
am  sorry  you  feel  it.  I  fear  I  shall  fall  in 
your  estimation,  and  lose  a  friend  I  tnilj 
value." 

*'  One  questioi)  more,  Miss  Verschoyle, 
and  pray  aon^t  think  it  impertinent.  Ans 
you  going  to  nuurry  some  one  else  P  ** 

"  No." 

•*  Then  your  heart  is  still  free?  ** 

**  I  think  my  answers  have  come  to  ai 
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end,  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  I 
have  misled  you,  but  I  do  not  refuse  you  in 
order  to  secure  my  happiness  with  another/^ 
Audrey  rose,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the 
interview  had  best  terminate.  The  old  man 
look  her  hand,  and  said, — 

**  My  dear,  I  have  no  wish  to  pry  into 
your  secret;  yoa  have  acted  honourably 
towards  me,  and  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter I  always  gave  you  credit  for.  If  I 
ooald  do  anything  to  secure  your  happiness, 
believe  me  I  would  do  it.  I  have  had  ^  too 
many  trials  in  life  for  disappointments  to 
kave  the  keenness  and  bitterness  they  have 
IB  youth.  Yet  this  is  a  disappointment  to 
Be.  But  I  shall  strive  to  overcome  it,  so 
that  I  may  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  when  I 
tee  you  the  happy  wife  of  a  worthy  bus- 
band." 

Audrey  could  not  speak.  The  tears  were 
filling  from  her  eyes,  but  she  tried  to  smile 
on  the  kindly  old  man,  who,  she  felt,  had 
Bkore  goodness  of  nature  than  she  had  be- 
fore discovered. 

**  I  shall  come  again, ^^  he  said,  shaking  her 
band.  **  Not  just  immediately,  but  soon  ; 
until  then,  good  bye,  my  dear,  good-bye.''^ 
And  be  hurried  away,  saying  to  himself 
u  be  went, —  '*  That  girl  has  a  noble 
nttore,  in  spite  of  her  up-brin^i^ing !  1  be- 
lierenow  it^s  something  about  Dynecourt.^^ 
After  pondering  for  some  time,  he  sighed, 
tbinking,  •*  Well,  it's  all  for  the  best,  I  sup- 

Cie;  but  oh!  if  it  had  but  pleased  God  to 
ve  spared  my  poor  Fatty !  It  is  ha^d  at 
Bj  ige  to  be  trying  to  begin  life  afresh,  as 
it  were! " 
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DcRixo  the  week  the  fashionable  chron- 
icle of  the  day  announced  that  Lady  Laura 
Vencboyle  and  Miss  Verschoyle  had  ar- 
rited  at  their  residence,  27a,  Egmont 
Street,  and  that  Captain  C.  Egerton  vers- 
cboyle  bad  taken  his  departure  for  the 
Bortb.  But  it  did  not  intimate  that  Miss 
Dorothy  Fox  had  left  Fryston  Grange  for 
Uolberton  Hall,  Leeds. 

Still,  so  it  was ;  and  on  the  day  fixed 
Mrs.  Hanbury  went  to  the  Great  Northern 
Kailway  Station  to  see  Dorothy  depart. 

Grace  had  observed  with  anxiety  that 
then  was  a  change  in  her  sister.  Her 
iptnts  bad  been  uneven,  and  her  gaiety 
forced,  and  there  was  a  nervousness  m  her 
afypearance  quite  foreign  to  her  nature. 

**  I  am  so  sorry  to  leave  thee,  Grace," 
•be  said. 

**  And  I,  dear,  am  sorry  to  part  with  you. 
We  shall  miss  you  dreadfully.     You  must 


write  me  all  the  north-country  news.  And, 
Dolly,  after  you  have  visited  the  Crewdsons 
let  me  know  what  they  are  like ;  and,^^  she 
whispered,  laughing,  **  you  must  tell  me 
whether  you  intend  to  marry  Josiah  or  not.^^ 

**  I  can  tell  thee  that  now, ^^  said  Dorothy, 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  **  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  —  I  cannot  like  Josiah." 

**  Then,  my  dear  child,  why  are  you  go- 
ing to  Leeds ! " 

out  there  was  no  time  to  answer,  the 
train  was  already  in  motion,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  out  of  sight. 

Dorothy^s  words  added  to  Grace^s  per- 
plexity. **  I  have  been  wrong, ^^  she  thought, 
**  to  let  her  see  so  much  of  Captain  Vers- 
choyle. But  it  never  occurred  to  me  she 
would  take  any  fancy  to  him.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  seen  the  impression  he  was  pro- 
ducing, and  so  have  hurried  his  departure. 
I  am  sure  he  is  too  honourable  to  take  any 
advantage.  But  I  am  certainly  to  blame ; 
I  ought  to  have  been  more  careful.  Poor 
little  Dolly !  ^^  And  all  the  way  home,  and 
during  the  day,  Grace  was  anxiously  think- 
ing thus  about  her  young  sister. 

Nor  was  she  the  only  person  whose  mind 
seemed  to  be  filled  and  possessed  with 
thoughts  of  Dorothy. 

Every  day  since  his  arrival  at  Darington 
Captain  Verschoyle  had  gone  into  York  to 
meet  the  train  by  which  he  expected  that 
Dorothy  would  come,  and  each  day  be  had 
been  disappointed.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  once  more,  and  then  to  call  upon  her 
aunt,  and  see  if  she  had  arrived  without  his 
seeing  her.  All  the  reflections  and  work- 
ings of  Charles  Verschoyle's  mind  at  this 
time  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  us  to 
indicate.  Sometimes  he  told  himself  that 
if  he  did  not  offer  to  marry  the  girl  he 
would  be  an  abominable  vagabond,  a  black- 
guard who  deserved  to  be  kicked  by  every 
honourable  man,  and  to  be  *'  cut "  by  every 
honest  woman.  At  other  times  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  was  the  greatest  fool  in  the 
world.  Who  could  believe  that  the  grand- 
son of  an  earl,  and  an  officer  in  a  crack 
regiment,  would  give  up  everything  and 
everybody  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try shopkeeper  ?  The  whole  thing  was  ab- 
surd ;  and  he  must  simply  get  out  of  the 
mess  in  the  best  way  he  could.  When 
Dorothy  did  not  arrive  he  worked  himself 
into  a  fever,  and  finally  made  up  his  mind 
to  call  upon. Miss  Abigail  Fletcher,  who,  to 
his  surprise,  was  from  home  —  '*  staying  at 
Malton."  The  maid  told  him  that  she 
thought  she  had  heard  something  about 
Miss  Dorothy  being  expected.  Jane  would 
be  sure  to  know ;  only  Jane  had  a  holiday, 
and  wouldnU  be  back  until  Monday.    So 
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until  Monday  Captain  Verschoyle  had  to 
wait,  chafing  in  fear  that  something  had 
happened  which  would  prevent  him  from 
seeing  Dorothy  again. 

To  Josiah  Crewdson,  Dorothy's  visit  was 
an  event  such  as  had  never  before  occurred 
in  his  lifetime.  As  he  stood  waiting  for 
the  train  he  felt  quite  sick  and  faint  from 
excitement,  oppressed  with  a  nervous 
dread  that  something  unforeseen  had  de- 
tained her.  But  in  another  minute  Dor- 
othy arrived,  and  soon  Josiah  was  wildly 
dashing  against  passengers  and  porters  in 
order  to  possess  himself  of  her  luggage. 
After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  Dorothy 
was  silent.  Oppressed  by  the  feeling 
that  she  had  nothing  to  say,  she  excused 
herself  on  the  plea  of  being  tired,  and 
Josiah,  in  his  delight  at  seeing  her,  readily 
forgave  her  taciturnity. 

Uolberton  Hall  was  a  heavy-looking, 
square,  stone-built  house.  Josiah  thought 
it  had  never  before  presented  so  dull  and 
gloomy  an  appearance,  and  he  remarked, 
apologetically,  — 

**  My  sisters  donf  t  care  for  flowers,  but 
the  place  might  be  made  much  more  cheer- 
ful-looking. There  is  no  occasion  for  my 
living  here  at  all.  We  might  get  another 
house  if — thou  liked,  Dorothy." 

Dorothy  looked  in  the  opposite  direction, 
'*  from  coyness, '^  as  Josiah  thought,  but 
in  reality  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the 
tears  with  which  her  eyes  were  filled.  Her 
deception  seemed  to  come  before  her  in  all 
its  force,  and  she  felt  that  she  should  be 
miserable  until  she  had  told  Josiah  the  real 
state  of  her  mind. 

The  Miss  Crcwdsons  came  out  to  meet 
Dorothy,  and  delivered  themselves  of  a  set 
speech  of  formal  greeting.  They  seemed 
to  regard  her  engagement  as  a  settled 
business ;  so  that  Dorothy  felt  herself  to 
be  an  impostor,  felt  as  if  she  had  come 
into  the  family  upon  false  pretences.  Oh, 
how  many  times  before  the  dreary  evening 
came  to  an  end  did  she  wish  that  she  had 
gone  direct  from  Fryston  to  her  own  home ! 

Josiah  did  all  he  could  to  amuse  her, 
making,  as  Jemima  afterwards  said,  a 
**  complete  mountebank  of  himself."  But 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  gloomy 
house  and  the  sombre  room  oppressed  the 
girl ;  and  the  two  stern,  hard-featured 
women  made  her  shy  and  timid.  More 
than  all,  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
acting  deceitfully  filled  her  with  misery. 
She  rejoiced,  therefore,  when  it  was  time 
to  retire  to  her  own  room,  although  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  indulging  her  grief, 
and  sobbing  herself  to  sleep. 

Dorothy^s  chief  perplexity  was  about  the 


Miss  Crcwdsons.  She  felt  she  had  the 
courage  to  kill  Josiah's  hopes  and  crush  hb 
dearest  wish;  but  how  could  she  face 
Jemima  and  Kezia,  after  they  knew  she 
did  not  intend  to  marry  their  brother  F 
Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  She  could  not 
stay  a  week  there  deceiving  everybody. 
No,  it  would  be  better  to  nave  it  over 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  go  to  Aant 
Abigail's  at  York.  There  she  had  fixed 
her  longing  hope  of  meeting  Charles 
Verschoyle  once  more  —  only  once.  Dor- 
othy was  too  young  and  unworldly  to  have 
any  doubt  of  the  man  who  knew  that  he 
had  her  heart  in  his  keeping.  If  it  were 
not  for  those  dreadful  sisters  she  would  tell 
Josiah  the  very  next  day.  But  how  would 
they  take  it  ?  what  might  they  not  do  to 
herP 

It  was  a  pity  that  Dorothy  could  not 
have  overheard  the  opinions  which  at  that 
very  time  the  sisters  were  exchanging  with 
each  other  on  their  brother's  choice.  Her 
appearance  they  regarded  with  pious  hor- 
ror. She  was  a  child,  a  baby-faced  doll ; 
and  they  charitably  inferred  that  if  she  Aad 
any  sense,  she  took  care  that  nobody  should 
give  her  credit  for  it.  They  quoted  the 
rrov^bs  of  Solomon  so  freely  concerning 
her,  tnat  had  any  one  overheard  them  he 
would  have  felt  dubious  as  to  Dorothy^ 
moral  character.  Finally,  they  agreed  in 
declaring  that  they  would  not  leave  a  stone 
unturned  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the 
Crewdson  family  of  such  a  lackadaisical 
creature. 

Next  day,  when  Josiah  had  lefl,  Jemima 
began  to  speak  about  Dorothy's  dress. 
She  said  they  were  surprised  to  find  that 
Dorothy  had  departed  from  that  plainness 
of  apparel  which  it  so  much  became  Friends 
to  adhere  to.  Surely  her  parents  could 
not  approve  of  it.  When  Dorothy  said 
she  had  her  parents^  sanction,  both  the 
sisters  elevated  their  eyebrows  with  an  air 
of  incredulity  and  astonishment.  With  no 
little  emphasis,  they  said  that  such  vanity 
would  not  be  permitted  in  their  brother's 
wife.  She  must  be  consistent,  and  wear  a 
cap  and  bonnet  suited  to  women  whose 
aims  were  higher  than  the  adornment  of 
a  miserable  body  which  worms  would  soon 
destroy. 

Dorothy  was  silent.  Only  in  this  war 
could  she  keep  down'  the  tears  which 
threatened  to  come  in  a  torrent.  At  an- 
other time  her  spirit  would  have  been 
roused,  and  she  would  have  done  battle 
bravely  with  the  Miss  Crcwdsons  for  pre- 
suming to  lecture  her  for  doing  what  she 
had  her  parents^  authority  to  do.  Hot 
**  conscience    makes    cowards  of  us  all»^ 
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and  Dorothy  knew  she  was  acting  wrongly. 
She  felt  she  should  never  have  placed  her- 
■elf  in  thid  position.  She  could  not  defend 
herself  without  speaking  of  a  decision 
which,  until  Josiah  knew  it,  she  had  no 
right  to  mention  to  any  of  his  family. 

Josiah  was  to  return  at  five,  and  Dorothy 

thoaght    that     hour    would     never    come. 

About  three  the  sisters  proposed   to  take 

her  with  them  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor. 

They  said  it  was  their  day  for  ministering 

to  the  wants    of  their  district.     Dorothy, 

bowever,    plucked   up    courage   to   refuse. 

This  gave   rise  to  many   remarks   on  her 

w&nt  of  charitv  and  slothfulness.     But  the 

dock  warned  them  that  unless  they  went 

off  speedily,  they  could  not  return  by  the 

time  Josiah  would   be  home,  and  they  left 

W.    She  was  not  long  by  herself,  for  the 

tboQght  of  Dorothy  being  at  home  to  wel- 

coise  him  had  given  such  impetus  to  Jo- 

liah's  usually  slow  and   methodical  move- 

neots,  that  his  business  was  over  by  three 

o'clock.     Before  another  hour  had  elapsed 

bevas  in  his  own  dining-room,  anxiously 

ioqairiDg  of  Dorothy  the  cause  of  hei;  tear- 

faleves  and  weary  looks. 

"Imleed,  it  is  nothing,^^  she  answered, 
with  quivering  mouth  ;  for  even  his  tender- 
MM  touched  her  now.  For  a  moment  there 
vu  silence,  then  with  a  sudden  effort  she 
Mid— 

"Josiah,  I  want  to  speak  to  thee  very 
•ttiously.  If  we  may  be  disturbed  here, 
Ukeme  somewhere  else.^^ 

A  sickly  fear  crept  over  Josiah.  **  She 
does  not  like  Jemima  and  Kezia,'^  he  thought 
to  himself,  **  and  she  is  going  to  tell  me  that 
she  cannot  marry  me." 

"Come  into  the  garden,  Dorothy;  there 
is  a  SQtnmer-house  there  nobody  ever  goes 
to."    On  the  wav  he  said  to  her,  **  lou 
BQStn't  mind  sisters  ;  they  have  not  ways  like 
thine.    But  then  thou  needst  not  see  them 
often,  and  I  would   take  care  they  should 
never  worry  thee." 
Dorothy  did  not  answer. 
"It  would   be  quite  different,"  he  con- 
tinued.    **  Here  they  are  the  mistresses,  and 
they  feel  as  if  everything  belonged  to  them. 
Bttt  when   they   only   came   as  visitors    it 
wouldn't  be  so,  or  if  they  were  cross  and 
cnnky  thou   needst  not  mind  them.     Oh ! 
Doroifar,  don't  let  them  make  any  difference 
aboQt  me." 

Still  she  did  not  say  a  word  until  they 
reached  the  square  formal  summer-house, 
with  the  bench  along  its  sides,  and  the  round 
table  in  the  middle.  When  they  were 
seated,  she  said,  — 
**  Josiah,  I  am  going  to  tell  thee  something 


which  will  make  thee  think  very  poorly  of 
me." 

•*  No,  Dorothy,"  said  Josiah,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head,  '*  nothing  can  make  me  think 
poorly  of  thee." 

**  Thou  knowest,"  she  continued,  **  that  I 
like  thee  very  much  indeed.  From  the  first 
time  I  saw  thee  I  thought  thee  very  good 
and  kind,  but  I "  and  here  she  paused. 

*'  Do  not  love  me,"  he  said,  finishing  the 
sentence.  **  I  know  that.  I  don't  expect  it 
to  come  all  at  once.  Sometimes  I  fear  that 
thou  wilt  find  it  impossible,  I  am  so  awk- 
ward and  stupid:  but,  Dorothy,  thou  said 
thou  wouldst  try." 

**  Yes,  I  did;  but,  Josiah,"  —  and  she 
leaned  her  arms  on  the  table  that  she  might 
cover  her  face  with  her  hands,  —  **  I  cannot 
even  try  now." 

There  was  silence  for  several  minute.^,  and 
then  Josiah  said  in  a  husky  voice,  **  I  ought 
to  have  known  it.  An  uncouth  fellow,  not 
able  even  to  tell  thee  what  I  feel  —  what 
else  could  I  expect  from  thee  ?  " 

**Thi8  thou  might  have  expected,"  said 
Dorothy,  looking  at  him  fixedly,  **  that  hav- 
ing given  thee  and  my  father  my  word  that  I 
would  try,  I  should  have  avoided  all  tempta- 
tion that  might  lead  me  to  break  that  word. 
When  I  felt  that  I  could  never  do  as  thoa 
wished,  I  should  have  told  thee,  and  not 
acted  deceitfully  by  coming  here  among  thee 
and  thy  relations." 

**Are  sisters  making  thee  decide  thus? 
Thou  hadst  not  made  up  thy  mind  before 
thou  came  here  ?  " 

-Yes,  I  had." 

Josiah's  face  seemed  to  become  suddenly 
sharp  and  old.  Taking  hold  of  her  arm  in 
his  newly-awakened  fear,  he  said,  **  Doro- 
thy! —  Dorothy!  it  isn't  somebody  else?" 

She  gave  him  no  answer. 

**  Oh  !"  he  groaned,  resting  his  face  upon 
the  table,  **  I  didn't  think  of  that,  —  I  didn't 
think  of  that." 

**  Josiah,  don't  give  way  like  that,"  ex- 
claimed Dorothy,  surprised  and  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  his  misery.  **Oh!  what  shall 
I  do?"  she  do^inusd,  as  her  tears  fell  thick 
and  fast  upon  his  hands. 

Josiah  immediately  tried  to  recover  him- 
self. **  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  minute,"  he 
said.  **Thou  must  not  mind  me  —  only  it 
caine  on  me  so  sudden." 

**  Josiah,  if  I  could  only  tell  thee  how 
sorry  I  am  to  grieve  thee  !  I  —  I  thought  it 
would  disappoint  thee,  but  I  did  not  know 
it  would  pam  thee  like  this." 

*•  Didst  thou  not?"  he  said,  trying  to 
smile.  '*  Ah !  I  have  been  a  sad  bungler, 
Dorothy.     My  love  for  thee  made  me  dumb 
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when  I  most  wanted  to  speak  to  thee.    Does 

thy  father  know  of  this  r  " 
*•  Father!    Oh  no!" 
**  But  thou  wilt  tell  him  soon  ?  " 
Dorothy  looked  down   as  she  answered 

slowly,  —  *'I  do  not  think  I  shall.     I  —  I 

—  do  —  not  intend  to  marry  anybody  else." 
**  Not  —  marry  —  any  one  —  else,"  re- 
peated Josiah  in  amazement.  **  Then  have 
I  misunderstood  thee?  Thou  wouldst  not 
willingly  give  me  pain,  I  know,  —  but,  please 

—  Dorothy  —  tell  me  the  truth  at  once. 
Dost  thou  love  some  one,  not  only  better 
than  me  —  but  so  well  as  to  prevent  thee 
from  ever  becoming  my  wife  ?  " 

Dorothy  hesitated,  but  seeing  his  anxious 
face,  she  answered, — **Yes;  but,  Josiah, 
oh  I  do  listen.  It  is  some  one  whom  my 
principles  forbid  me  to  marry.  I  may  never 
see  him  again,  and  if  I  do,  I  shall  part  with 
him  for  ever ; "  and  at  the  thought  Dorothy^s 
firmness  gave  way,  and  she  sobbed  aloud. 

Josiah  did  not  ask  the  name  of  his  rival, 
but  he  rightly  guessed  who  he  was.  For- 
getting his  own  troubles,  however,  he  now 
tried    to    soothe    and    comfort    Dorothy. 


Thinking  that  she  woald  feel  mo 
away  from  his  family,  be  suggested 
agreed,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
to  Aunt  Abigail  as  soon  as  she  cou 
the  next  day  perhaps,  because  Aun 
was  still  at  Mai  ton,  biit  the  day  aft 
aunt  would  then  be  at  home  and 
her  movements.  Jemima  and  Kc 
to  be  told  nothing  antil  after  Dorc 
parture,  so  that  they  might  not  t 
worry  her  with  their  cutting  remarl 

It  was  now  considerably  past  five 
and  they  prepared  to  return  to  the 

**Josiao,  say  that  thou  forgivi 
said  Dorothy. 

•*  With  all  my  heart." 

'*  And  that  thou  wilt  try  to  fon^ 

**  Never,  —  I  shall  always  Toy 
Dorothy.  Thou  wouldst  not  wish  U 
me  of  that  comfort  F  " 

*'No,"  said  Dorothy;  and  she 
the  first  time,  that  if  she  had  ne 
Charles  Verschoyle,  it  would  not  h 

3uite  impossible  for  her  to  have  < 
osiah  Crewdson. 


A  Legal  View  or  Revolittion.  — The  acts 
of  9kde  facto  Government  are  valid,  whether  it 
be  or  be  not  a  de  jure  Government.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  remarks  the  Law  Journal ^  apprehend 
that  the  sudden  revolution  in  France  will  lead 
*  to  any  practical  difficulties.  Yet  the  position  of 
the  BLiepublic  is  exceptional,  and  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  peculiar.  A  very  few  months  &go 
7,600,000  Frenchmen  voted  for  the  empire. 
The  Corps  Legislatif  was  elected  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Constitution.  It  ie  yet  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Provisional  (Government,  as  M. 
Bochefort  is  appointed  a  member  of  the  Defence 
Committee  because  he  is  a  deputy.  The  Cham- 
ber was  Imperial  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
We  now  find  that  an  insignificant  minority  has 
proclaimed  a  Republic  and  set  up  a  Provisional 
Government  Probably  the  Republic  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  country,  but  we  hare  no  assurance 
that  the  opinions  of  the  7,600,000  who  voted  for 
the  Empire  are  changed;  and  farther,  there  is  a 
protest  of  the  majority  of  the  Corps  Legislatif 
against  the  republican  coup^'ttat.  At  pres- 
ent the  de  jure  Government  of  France  is  the 
Emperor,  and  will  continue  so  until  the  Repub- 
lic has  been  accepted  by  a  popular  vote.  Can 
we  say  for  the  moment  that  the  Provisional 
Government  is  the  de  facto  Government  of 
France?  Are  we  right  in  assuming  that  twenty 
politicians  in  Paris  have  rescinded  the  vote  of 


7,600,000  Frenchmen  T  The  Provimc 
emment  ought  to  give  foreign  Ooi 
some  assurance  that  they  are  a  defacd 
ment  We  shall  be  told  that  the  stati 
fare  prevents  an  immediate  appeal  to  i 
try.  But  what  did  not  prevent  the  tu 
of  the  Imperial  Government  should  n 
the  legal  establishment  of  the  new  Go' 
At  present  a  lawyer  would  rather  hesit 
vise  that  legally  the  French  Govei 
either  a  dejure  or  a  de  facto  Govema 


Protessob  Obton  does  not  give  a 
couraging  account  of  the  intelleotaal 
of  Ecuador.  He  says  : —  **  Ecuador  fa 
university  and  eleven  colleges,  yet  tl 
are  not  educated.  Literature,  science 
phy,  law,  and  medicine,  are  only  nam 
is  not  a  single  bookstore  in  the  oity 
and  there  are  only  four  newspapers  pu 
the  whole  of  the  Bepublio.  In  the  so 
pupils  study  in  concert  aloud,  Arab 
Yet  Professor  Orton  adds  that  Chili  hf 
it  worth  her  while  lately  to  sign  a  c 
with  Ecuador  '*  for  an  exchange  of  lite 
ductions!  *' 
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From  The  Fortnlghtlf  Review. 
POLITICAL  KEPUTATIONS. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  tributes  to  the 
worth  of  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  which 
writers  of  every  party  have  combined  to 
render,  it  was  said  that  **  few  ministers  can 
expect  the  posthumous  fame  which  has  some- 
times been  won  too  cheaply  in  former  gen- 
erations." This  statement  is  made  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  verdict  of  posterity,  who  are 
likely,  it  is  supposed,  to  accord  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lord  (Jlarendon  a  less  distinguished 
estimate  than  his  solid  services  and  great 
industry  would  have  commanded  fifty  years 
ago.  We  have  no  intention  of  discussing 
either  the  past  services  or  the  future  repu- 
tation of  Lord  Clarendon.  But  the  theory 
which  seems  to  rest  a  statesman's  title  to 
fame  upon  the  practical  work  which  he  has 
accomplished,  is  suggestive  of  some  inter- 
esting reflections,  especially  at  a  time  when 
Engliiih  ministers  are  so  much  before  the 
public  eye,  and  are  so  engrossed  in  legisla- 
tive work  as  they  are  required  to  be  at  the 
present  day. 

It  is  a  poor  compliment,  if  not  a  mark  of 
ingratitude,  to  the  many  able  and  meritori- 
ous politicians  to  whom  England  is  indebted 
for  the  social  and  political  progress  of  the 
last  century,  to  say  that  it  is  not  by  services 
of  this  nature  that  the  highest  reputations 
have  been  won.  Yet  that  is  really  the  truth. 
It  is  surely  a  very  striking  circumstance  that 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
those  statesmen  who  have  made  the  deepest 
mark  on  their  own  generation,  and  have  at- 
tracted most  strongly  the  sympathies  of  suc- 
ceeding ones,  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  men 
with  whom  the  memory  of  great  legislative 
measures  is  associated.  The  fame  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  is  as  fresh  as  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  yet  what  measure  of  con- 
sequence was  passed  during  the  whole  of 
his  long  administration?  Not  one.  Nor 
was  this  because  no  reforms  were  asked  for, 
nor  because  public  men  in  general  were  dis- 
inclined to  take  them  up.  When  Lord 
Stanhope  died  in  1721,  he  had  in  preparation 
a  measure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  he  had  previously  introduced  one  for  the 
relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  Peer- 
age Bill  which  had  failed  in  1719  was  to 
have  been  revived  in  a  less  odious  form ; 
officers  in  the  army  were  to  be  exempted 
from  dismissal  by  the  Crown  except  after 
trial  by  court-martial ;  and  other  measures 
of  considerable  practical  importance  were 
under  consideration  at  the  time,  which  at 
Wal pole's  accession  to  power  were  all  quietly 
dropped,  though  having  been  in  Stanhope's 
ministry  he  must  have  given  an  implied  con- 
sent to  them.     Whether  if  Lord  Stanhope 


had  lived  and  carried  all  or  any  of  these 
measures  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  Walpole,  is  another  question,  and 
one  we  suppose^ which  few  would  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  But  our  present  point  is 
that  Walpole  did  gain  a  high  and  enduring 
reputation  as  a  great  statesman  and  a  valu- 
able public  servant  without  troubling  him- 
self at  all  about  legislative  work ;  without 
leaving  behind  him  a  single  first-class  meas- 
ure which  bears  his  name.  His  fame  is 
founded  on  his  character.  All  the  anecdotes 
of  him  that  have  been  handed  down  to  as 
are  full  of  character.  Nil  te  quoesiverU  ex- 
ira  was  eminently  applicable  to  him  as  to 
others  of  the  same  stamp.  His  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  all  around  him  had  not 
to  be  acquired  by  the  tedious  process  of 
proving  to  them  his  legislative  abilities.  It 
was  simply  the  moral  ascendency  of  a  strong 
character,  with  which  neither  the  finest  in- 
tellect nor  most  spotless  integrity  by  them- 
selves can  cope  in  the  long  run.  He  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  figures  in 
English  history ;  and  in  one  sense  he  did 
nothing. 

Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  great  name  upon 
the  list.  Lord  Chatham.  Of  course  it  will 
be  said  that  he  conducted  the  SeVen  Years* 
War,  and  can  n^e  call  that  nothing  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  the  glorious  results  of  that 
war  were  due  much  less  to  Chatham's  prac- 
tical ability,  than  to  the  influence  of  his 
character  upon  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vices. Lord  Macaulay  **  cannot  discern  in 
his  arrangements  any  appearance  of  pro- 
found or  dexterous  combinations."  His  ex- 
peditions against  the  French  coast,  says  the 
critic,  were  **  costly  and  absurd."  All  that 
Lord  Stanhope  can  say  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  bis 
scheme  for  the  capture  of  Quebec,  is  that 
**  it  is  easy  to  cavil."  But  it  is  difficult  to 
refute  the  force  of  them ;  or  to  help  be- 
lieving that  it  was  to  the  genius  of  Wolfe 
much  more  than  to  the  skill  of  Pitt  that 
England  was  indebted  for  escaping  a  great 
disaster.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
Pin's  career  was  certainly  not  one  of  legis- 
lative industry  or  even  of  administrative 
usefulness.  He  not  only  did  nothing  him- 
self, but  was  the  cause  of  doing  nothing  in 
others.  The  secret  of  his  power  then  lay 
in  the  man  himself.  From  such  characters 
as  these  no  proof  of  their  right  to  govern 
is  required.  They  are  accepted  without 
question ;  and  may  do,  or  leave  undone, 
exactly  as  much  as  they  please. 

His  son  seems  to  have  been  the  one  man 
in  modern  times  who,  with  the  extraordinanr 
force  of  character  which  distinguished  Wal- 
pole and  Lord  Chatham,  combined  great 
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legislative  indastry.  That  be  had  chances 
which  otlier  muii  had  not,  may  be  true. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose. 
The  men  who  had  not  the  chances  succeeded 
in  makin<^  an  equally  profound  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  and  have  established  as 
firm  a  hold  upon  the  admiration  of  future 
ages.  Take  Fox.  Is  it  in  virtue  of  his  elo- 
quence that  his  name  is  imperishable  P  Men 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  second  to  him  as  orators 
are  now  known  only  to  the  students  of 
Parliamentary  history.  Is  it  in  virtue  of 
bis  reckless  prodigality,  and  the  intrepid 
extravagance  which  created  such  social  sen- 
sations? Neither  the  one  nor  the  otliQr 
explains  the  quality  of  his  reputation.  The 
vivid  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man  explains  it 
'all.  Take  again  Pitt's  favourite  pupil,  Mr. 
Canning,  lie  is  only  known  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning. A  certain  number  of  persons,  no 
doubt,  have  a  vague  idea  of  his  having 
called  a  new  world  into  existence.  But 
only  a  few  know  what  the  expression  means ; 
and  of  those  few  scarce  a  third  admire  him 
for  usin^  it.  He  is  likewise  understood  at 
one  period  of  his  life  **  to  have  sent  a 
British  ileet  to  the  Tagus.'^  But  that  with 
the  nation  at  large  is  a  mere  phrase.  There 
are  no  disf  inct  measures  which  are  spoken 
of  directly  as  his  own.  Wo  have  no  Can- 
ning Emancipation  Act,  or  Canning  Union 
Act,  or  Canning  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
or  Canning  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill. 
His  fame  was  won,  not  by  his  offspring, 
but  by  himself.  Subtracting  from  him  ev- 
erything that  clusters  round  him  in  the 
shape  of  actual  deeds,  we  have  the  individ- 
ual left  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
them  all.  Now  some  men  have  no  kernel. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  all  shell.  Some 
ministers  have  no  self.  They  are  all 
measures.  And  a  mistake  to  which  people 
at  the  present  day  are  peculiarly  prone,  is 
to  estimate  the  former  by  the  latter.  Do 
any  of  the  great  men  we  have  mentioned 
deserve  to  have  it  said  of  them  that  their 
reputation  was  won  too  cheaply?  We 
donH  suppose  that  any  one  of  them  was  a 
man  of  such  remarkable  application  as 
Lord  Clarendon.  But  consider  their  in- 
fluence over  other  people.  Is  not  this  the 
truest  sign  of  greatness  ? 

The  last  man  upon  our  list  is  almost  a 
perfect  illustration  of  our  theory.  What 
could  have  induced  a  Prime  Minister  of 
England  to  offer  an  important  cabinet 
office,  requiring  great  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, to  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty, 
who  had  neither  wealth,  rank,  nor  family 
connections  to  support  him?  Yet  such 
was  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Perceval  to  Lord 
Palmerston  at  a  moment  of  considerable 


difficulty,  when   he  was  seeking  to  fortifj 
the    front  bench  by  every  means   at   bis 
command.     Lord  Palmerston  was  never  an 
idle  man.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  fond 
of  work.     But  up  to  that  time  he  had  en- 
joyed no  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his 
capacity.     And  it  must  have  been  from  re- 
ports as  to  what  manner  of  man  he  was  that 
Mr.  Perceval  derived  his  conclusions.     And 
now,  what  was  Lord  Palmerston^s  career  P 
How  did  he  justify   that  confidence  which 
the  whole  nation  eventually  reposed  in  him ; 
which  no  errors  of  judgment  nor  mistakes 
in   manner  could   disturb,  and   which  has 
perhaps  never  been  eaualled  since  the  days 
of  the  two  Pitts  ?     Was  it  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  measures  ?    Was  it  by  a  long   life 
devoted  to  the  removal  of  abuses,  the  miti- 
gation  of  oppressive  laws,  the  relief  of  a 
neglected  population,  and  the  improvement 
of  his  countrymen  in  general  ?     Such  ques- 
tions can  only  raise  a  smile  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  Palmerston.     Was  it  the 
stainless  honour  and  disinterested  devotion 
of  Lord  Rockingham  ?  was  it  the  scornfnl 
magnanimity  of  Pitt,  that  won  for  him  the 
homage  of  a  nation  ?    Of  the  political  mo- 
rality  of   Lord  Palmerston   the  beat  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  it  was  not  below  the 
average.      His    magnanimity    was    aboat 
upon  a  par  with  it.     It  was  not,  therefore* 
by  force  of  either  his  moral  virtues  or  his 
legislative  ability   that    he    won   the  high 
place  among  English   statesmen  which  be 
occupied  at  his  death,   and  which,  in   our 
judgment  at  least,   he  will  long  continue 
to  occupy.     It  was   pre-eminently,  in  his 
case,  by  the  force  of  character  alone  that 
he  rose   without  an  effori   over  the  heads 
of  statesmen  who  had  long  been  his  official 
superiors.     When  the  nation  was  perplexed 
it  fell    into  the  arms    of    the    man    who 
showed  this    predominating    quality.     We 
yield    to    no    one    in  appreciation  of   the 
iate  Lord   Derby,  and  had  he,  in  addition 
to  his  many  other  brilliant  gifts,  possessed 
this  one  essential  quality,  he  would   have 
been  the  most  renowned   politician  of  his 
time.     But  force   of  character  U  exactly 
what  he  had  not.     He  was  unequal  to  the 
occasion.     And  the  man  who  had  it,  infe- 
rior as  he    was  in  many  other    important 
qualifications,  stepped  into  the  place  with- 
out a  struggle.     And  how  did  he  keep  it 
when  he  had    got    it?     It    has    been    the 
fashion  to  compliment  Lord  Palmerston  on 
his  extraordinary  astuteness,  his  knowledge 
of  the  House,  and  his  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of   parties.     We  donH  mean   to  say 
that  these  compliments  were  wholly  unde* 
served.     But    they    have    been   carried  a 
great  deal  too  far.    These  qualities  did  not 
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save  bim  from  committing  gross  blunders, 
from  giving  great  oiTence  to  members  of 
his  own  party,  and  from  provoking  against 
himself  three  hostile  coalitions.  The  for- 
eign policy  of  his  Cabinet  is  a  byword. 
Its  domestic  policy  was  a  blank.  The  bud- 
gets  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  the  sole  sign 
of  vitality  which  this  popular  administration 
exhibited.  On  what,  then,  did  it  rest? 
On  that  one  all-sufficient  foundation  which 
we  have  been  throughout  insisting  on  —  the 
foundation  on  which  repose  the  reputations 
of  Wat  pole,  Chatham,  Fox,  and  Canning  — 
the  character  of  the  individual.  ^ 

It  will   be   replied,   of  course,   that   all 
these   men  were  celebrated  foreign  minis- 
ters, that  a  province   comparatively  with- 
drawn from  the  public  gaze  was  the  theatre 
of  their  greatness,  and   that   in   their  des- 
patches and  correspondence  we  must  look 
for  their  political  achievements,    their   re- 
form   bills,    their     free-trade    bills,    their 
emancipation  acts.     Walpole,  however,  en- 
joys no  particular  distinction  as  a  foreign 
minister,  and   even   if  he  did  it  would  be 
only  putting  our  original  proposition  in  an- 
other shape.     For  what  was  it  gave  their 
whole  influence  to  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion ?      Was   it  a    profound    acquaintance 
with  continental  affairs,  personal  knowledge 
of  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  £urope,  ex- 
ceptional sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  course 
of  events  ?     If  we   look  for  the  men    who 
possessed  these^  qualifications  w«  shall  not 
find  them   in  the  front  rank  of  statesmen. 
Lord  Chesterfield,    Lord    Shelburn,   Lord 
Castlereagh,    might  boast  of    them.      But 
not  Walpole,  not  Chatham,   not  Canning, 
not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  Lord 
Palmerston.     Their  influence  has  still  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  same  spring,  their  char- 
acter, which  infused  a  meaning  into  all  they 
wrote,  incommunicable  by  mere  intellectual 
cleverness,  or  practical  experience,  or  even 
inflexible    resolution.      Without    character 
the  first  wants   weight,  the  second   spirit, 
and  the  third  nobility.     Their  power  was 
the  simple  triumph  of  the  aJbnormia  sapien- 
tiGy  the  congenital  moral  superiority,  which 
marks  the  great  man  as  distinct  from  the 
merely  able  one.     But  now  we  come  to  a 
still  more  important    consideration.     Not 
only  were  the  statesmen  we  have  mentioned 
something  more  than  foreign  ministers,  but 
their  administration  of  foreign  affairs  was 
not,  with  one  exception,  their  chief  passport 
to  fame.     We   must    not  confound  a   war 
minister  with  a  foreign  minister.  Cbatham^s 
reputanon  rests,  as  far  as  it  rests  upon  any 
active  part  which  he  played  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  on  his  successful  con- 
duct of  a  great  war,  and  we  have  seen  to 


what  he  owed  his  success.  Of  his  diplo- 
matic talents  the  nation  has  heard  but  little. 
The  personal  superiority  of  Canning  which 
obliged  him  to  be  Prime  Minister  is  what 
strikes  one  more  in  looking  back  on  bis 
career,  than  all  his  dispatches  to  the  mon- 
arcbs.  And  as  for  Lord  Palmerston,  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  full  bloom  of  his 
popularity  only  came  when  he  left  the  For- 
eign Office.  It  was  during  the  ten  years 
that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  coalition,  that 
the  reputation  of  Lord  Palmerston  took  its 
final  shape  and  magnitude.  lie  had  been 
greatly  admired  previously,  but  he  had  not 
been  equally  trusted.  His  energy  was 
thought  to  border  on  officiousness,  his  viva- 
city on  futility.  If  we  were  **  all  proud  of 
him,^*  some  of  us  were  certainly  suspicious 
of  him.  But  when  be  settled,  so  to  speak, 
and  formed  a  cabinet  of  bis  own,  he  speed- 
ily became  the  object  of  unbounded  confi- 
dence. The  reputation  of  Lord  Palmerston 
as  Premier,  was  not  only  greater  in  degree, 
but  different  in  kind  from,  his  reputation  as 
foreign  minister.  And  it  is  the  former  rep- 
utation that  will  live,  instinct  with  a  mean- 
ing of  its  own.  The  last  ten  years  of  his 
lile,  during  which  he  did  nothing,  will  weigh 
more  with  posterity  than  the  whole  three 
score  and  ten  during  a  great  part  of  which 
he  was  so  active. 

Let  us  now  look  to  another  class  of  states- 
men, whose  reputation  depends  more  on 
what  they  did  than  on  what  they  were. 
Lord  Grey  is  the  Reform  Bill.  That  is 
what  he  is.  To  the  popular  mind  he  is 
nothing  more.  He  carried  one  of  the  great- 
est measures  of  modern  times.  He  power- 
fully contributed  to  others  of  hardly  less 
importance.  And  yet  where  is  he  P  If  you 
mention  Lord  Grey  to  a  commercial  traveller, 
the  man  immediately  thinks  of  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum,  and  the  bloated  aristocrat  who 
threatened  to  return  his  black  footman  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  you  mentioned 
Mr.  Canning  or  Mr.  Fox  he  would  say, 
"  Ah,  wonderful  men,  sir,  wonderful  men  I  ^ 
He' would  remember  them  for  themselves. 
Take,  again,  a  name  that  we  are  sure  no 
Englishman  would  wish  to  mention  without 
sincere  respect.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  rep- 
utation belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  Lord 
Grey^s.  Peel  is  the  Bank  Act,  the  Eman- 
cipation Act,  the*  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, the  Income  Tax,  Maynooth,  and  Free  ' 
Trade,  an  accumulation  of  measures  under 
which  the  individual  is  lost.  Nobody,  cer- 
tainly, except  perhaps  his  personal  friends, 
remembers  in  bim  that  distinct  individuality 
which  clothes  the  memory  of  the  other  great 
statesmen  we  have  mentioned.  The  man  is 
forgotten  in  his  works.     We  are  not  now 
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arguing  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  pos- 
terity. We  simply  assert  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  fact.  And  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  force  of  character  and 
legislative  industry  are  incompatible  with 
each  other.  We  have  brilliant  exceptions 
which  prove  the  contrary.  All  we  say  is 
that  the  second  does  not  prove  the  first, 
and  that  it  is  the  first  and  not  the  second 
which  is  the  surest  recommendation  to  pos- 
terity; where  character  and  measures  go 
together,  the  measures  of  course  will  bear 
the  impress  of  the  character.  But  there  is 
nothing  racy  of  the  individual  in  anything 
that  Peel  did,  unless  perhaps  it  was  his 
manner  of  doing  it.  lie  will  certainly  fill  a 
smaller  space  in  history  than  Mr.  Canning, 
though  he  did  so  much  more.  And  we 
should  say  a  smaller  space  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, though  Mr.  Gladstone  is  sometimes 
called  his  pupil. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Gladstone,  we 
may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  mention  others 
still  living,  the  contrast  between  whom  is  an 
excellent  confirmation  of  our  theory  —  Earl 
Russell  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Which  of  these 
two  will  hereafter  be  thought  the  greater 
man  ?  They  represent  the  claims  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  personal'  character  even 
better  than  Palmerston  and  Peel.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  indeed,  has  led  his  name  on  one 
great  measure  of  transcendent  political  im- 
portance, which  is  more  than  Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  done  —  and  he  may  yet  leave  his 
name  on  more.  His  final  position,  there- 
fore, cannot  as  yet  be  ascertained,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Gladstone's.  But  if  his  po- 
litical career  were  to  close  at  this  moment, 
it  is  certainly  rather  on  the  superlative  in- 
fluence of  his  character,  than  on  measures 
of  practical  utility  that  his  posthumous  rep- 
utation would  depend.  May  we  not  say  of 
Lord  Russell  that  with  him  it  would  be  ex- 
actly the  reverse  P  Will  not  his  reputation 
be  the  same  in  kind  as  Sir  Robert  PeePs, 
though  possibly  superior  in  degree?  He 
will  be  remembered  as  the  consistent  ad- 
vocate and  successful  designer  of  numerous 
invaluable  reforms,  and  likewise  as  a  man 
not  devoid  of  individual  character.  But 
the  last  is  not  marked  enough  to  raise  him 
into  the  higher  rank,  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  statesmen,  as  we  think,  of  a  dif- 
ferent calibre.  And  we  may  here  perhaps 
remind  our  readers  that  we  have  been 
speaking  throughout  of  fame  rather  than  of 
merit.  The  most  famous  men  have  not 
always  been  the  most  serviceable,  either  to 
their  friends  or  to  their  country ;  and  the 


converse  proposition   is   true.     The  quiet, 
unobtrusive   services   of  a  man  like  Lord 
Clarendon  may  have  wrought  far  more  good 
than  the  personal  force  of  a  Chatham  or  a 
Palmerston.     The  long  course  of  corrective 
legislation  which,  beginning  soon  af\er  the 
peace,  was   transmitted  through  the  hands 
of  Grey^  Russell,  and  Peel  into  those  which 
are  still  carrying  it  forward,  may  entitle  its 
successive  managers  to  a  larger  share  of 
posthumous  gratitude  than  is  rightly  due  to 
Walpole  or  Canning.     That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion.    The  question  is.  Has  more  consider- 
ation been  given  to  men  of  this  latter  stamp 
than  is  their  due,  taking  human  nature  as 
it  is  P    Has  their  reputation  been  won  too 
cheaply?    Our  answer  is.  No.    The  force 
of  personal  character  exercises  so  powerful 
an  influence  over  all  with  whom  it  comes  in 
contact  that,  like  the  dint  of  a  cannon-ball, 
the  marks  of  it  survive  for  centuries.     Il 
may  be  barren ;  it  may  be   destructive ;  or 
it  may  be  eminently  fruitful   and  healthy. 
But  it  cannot  be  forgotten.     Quantun  instar 
in  ipso  est.     To  complain  of  this  if  to  com- 
plain  that  we  are  constituted  tLL  we  are. 
We  are  formed  to  admire  greatness  in  this 
shape ;  and  to  think  it  greater  than  in  other 
shapes.     And  no  doubt  the  chief  reason  is, 
that  the  man  who  has  no  force  of  character 
does  not  understand  what  it  is  that  subdues 
him  in  the  presence  of  one  who  has.     And 
impressions  which  are  made  on  the  imagina- 
tion are,  of  course,  deepen  and  more  per- 
manent than  those  which  are  made  on  the 
understanding.      The    Emperor    Nicholas 
said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  the  Wal- 
pole of  the  nineteenth  century.     The    re- 
mark showed  more  knowledge  of  the  two 
epochs  than  it  did  of  the  two  men.     No 
doubt  in   1840,  as  in    1720,    the    English 
people  were  prepared  to  welcome  a  states- 
man who,  alter  a  lon^  period  of  political 
excitement,  should   eive  them  repose  and 
prosperity.     And  had  Peel  possessed  Wal- 
pole^s  character  he  might  have  played  a  sim- 
ilar part,  and  have  abolished  the  com  laws, 
without  breaking  up  his  party.     But  he  had 
not.     He  had  no  faith  in  his  own  personal 
influence.    And  this  was  fatal  to  him.     He 
may  deserve  more  pure  approbation  for  the 
act  of  self-sacrifice  which  he  consummated, 
than  he  would  have  done  had  he,  by  dint  of 
personal  ascendency,  drawn    the   country 
gentlemen  after  him,  even  as. Orpheus  drew 
the  oaks.    But  it  does  not  show  the  same 
degree  of  power.    And  it  is  that  which  mor- 
tals worship. 
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A  8T0BT  la  THRKK  0HAPTXB8. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CURTIUS. 

Andrew  and  David  Aucbinleck,  sons  of 
the  ptrish  schoolmaster  of  Auldacres,  were 
iboat  to  keep  their  terms  at  Oxford.  This 
rttult  was  the  consequence  of  Scotch  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  learning.  The  dominie 
and  his  wife  had  both  devoted  themselves 
to  tbe  task.  There  had  been  something 
pttbetic  in  the  spectacle  of  the  couple,  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  birchwood  and  drugget 
of  their  Uttleparlour,  sticking  fast  to  their 
resolution.  The  dominie  had  no  fancy  for 
ibop  after  shop  hours,  yet  he  denied  him- 
lelf  his  uninterrupted  perusal  of  his  penny 

Cpers  or  his  •*  daunder"  with  his  pipe  to 
)k  at  bis  bees,  that  he  might  sit  in  readi- 
oess  to  help  the  laddies  with  an  obscure 
cue  or  an  involved  construction.  Mrs. 
Aocbinleck  closed  her  mouth  tightly  on  her 
tit-bits  of  gossip,  and  nodded  dumbly  over 
her  knitting  needles,  sooner  than  break  the 
thread  of  Andrew  and  David's  studies. 
Whatever  had  been  grudged'  in  the  thrifly 
hoQsebold,  nothing  had  been  spared  on  its 
•ou*  education.  Andrew  and  David,  two 
pnnt,  uncouth  students  with  fine  talents, 
had  shown  themselvies  worthy  or  the  length- 
ened sacrifice,  had  worked  at  home  and  at 
college  and  won  bursaries  and  **  grants," 
vhich  had  enabled  them  to  aspire  to  the 
goal  of  young  Scotland's  ambition,  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

So  proposed  the  Auchinlecks,  but  not 
•0  disposed  the  Ruler  of  strong  men.  The 
week  before  the  young  men  were  to  leave 
for  Oxford  the  schoolmaster  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  illness,  and  within  twenty- 
foor  hours  it  was  unmistakably  evident, 
even  without  the  doctor's  confirmation,  that 
though  tbe  final  stroke  might  be  delayed, 
the  sick  man  would  never  return  to  the 
active  duties  of  his  calling. 

Dumb  consternation  fell  on  the   school- 
home  of   Auldacres    at  the   doctor's  sen- 
tfOct,     Mrs.  Anchinleck  was  the  first  who 
broke   the   startled,    dismal   silence.      She 
^ke  querulously  in  her  despair.     **  You'll 
BO  leave  us,  vou  twa  callants.     Your  father 
joodcr  has  laid  out  on  your  learning  every 
pomj  be  might  ha'e  put  by.     Now  ane  o' 
TOO  maun  take  his  place ;  ane  o'  you,  gin  it 
he  na  baitb  o'  you,  maun  bide  at  hame  —  a' 
aauD  be  keepit  now  for  drugs  and  dainties. 
Too're  gude  lads,  you'll  not  grudge  it  to 
TOQr  father,  who  grudged  nocht  to  you,  but 
iped  bimsell  that  you  micht  rise  in  the 


warld.  In  saying  that,  mind,  I^m  far  from 
saying  that  you  havena  done  his  wull  and 
gladdened  his  heart.  A  proud  and  a 
pleased  man  you've  made  him  mony  a  day, 
and  you've  your  roither's  thanks  for  't. 
But  bear  wi'  me,  laddies,  for  I'm  torn  and 
wachted  in  my  mind,  and'still  a'  that  I  can 
see  is,  that  ane  o'  you  maun  bide  at  hame 
and  take  the  maister's  place,  and  we  may 
do  weel  enough  yet." 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  before  that  the 
mother  had  explained  with  some  heat  to  her 
chief  friend  Mrs.  Rymer,  the  widow  of  a 
minister,   too  poor  and  of  too  humble  ex- 
traction to  be  raised  above  a  schoolmaster's 
wife,  that  to   be  a  tutor  or  a  master  at 
the  great   University   of  Oxford   was   en- 
tirely another  thin^  from  being  a  tutor  in 
the  best  laird's  jor  lord's  family  in  Scotland, 
such  as  Mr.  Rymer  had  been  in  his  day,  or 
from  being  master — not  to  say  of  Auld- 
acres   school,    but    of   tbe    biggest    town 
academy.     It  was  more  like  being  a  laird  or 
lord  himself,  Mrs.  Auchinleck  had  declared, 
and  then  had  gone  on  to  illustrate  her  text. 
**  They   wear  gowns,   woman,"   Mrs.  Au- 
chinleck had  proceeded,  '*  no  like  the  duds 
o'  some  o'  our  student  lads,  but  ministers^ 
gowns  wi^  leddies^  coloured  hudes  hinging 
down  their  backs.     I'm  no  thinking  that  my 
lads  will  like  them  sair,  for  they  dinna  affect 
fine  claithes,  at  least  no   Andrew;  Davie 
has  mair  o'  a  turn  that  way ;  but  they  maun 
be  neebour-like.     The  warst  thing  is  that 
meddling  folk  may  pretend  Chat  sic  dress 
has  mair  to  do  wi^  prelacy  even  than  the 
minister's   lailac  gloves   up   by,  but  since 
we've  no  thocht  the  now  o^  our  lads  taking 
orders  as  they  ca't,  or  having  ony  thing  to 
do  wi'  the  English  kirk  (though  wi'  their 
abilities  they  micht  weel  win  to  be  bishops 
gin  they  cared,  or  gin  it  was  athegither  be- 
coming in  Scotchmen  and  a  maister's  sons), 
the  gowns  and  the  hudes  are  just  a  set  aff  to 
the  outward  man.^* 

For  her  own  part  Mrs.  Auchinleck  would 
still  have  stitched  her  fingers  to  the  bone 
and  lived  on  oatmeal  and  water  that  An- 
drew and  David  might  have  their  fine 
chance ;  but  conjugal  love  and  fidelity  bade 
her  forget  everything  but  what  would  lighten 
her  husband's  trial.  Her  two  sons  did  not 
blame  their  mother,  but  thought  silently 
which  of  the  two  was  to  be  the  giver,  what 
was  to  be  the  extent  of  the  gifl. 

David,  who  had  been  going  restlessly  out 
and  in  all  day,  now  accompanied  Andrew  as 
if  for  a  brotherly  consultation ;  but  afler  a 
few  casual,  half-idle  words  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  as  well  as  on  their  father^s 
state,  he  strolled  away  alone  tbe  road  and 
through  the  bare  fields,  leawiog  his  brother. 
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Andrew  went  no  farther  than  the  foot  of 
the  little  garden  and  nat  down  on  the  wall 
in  a  familiar  half  boyish  attitude  to  think 
over  what  had  befallen  him,  and  to  make 
up  his  mind  what  he  should  do.  But  the 
first  thinrr  Andrew  did  was  to  look  about 
him  and  to  take  in  half  inadvertently  but 
with  a  kind  of  morbid  vividness  every  well- 
known  feature  of  the  scene.  The  chief  fea- 
ture was  their  shabby,  narrow,  two-storeved 
house,  the  two  stereotyped  windows  below 
and  the  two  above  on  each  side  of  the  door 
answerinjr  to  the  kitchen  and  the  parlour, 
the  room  which  Andrew  shared  with  David, 
and  his  father  and  mother^s  room  with  its 
window  unwontedly  shaded  long  before  sun- 
down. A  few  yards  apart  from  the  un- 
adorned dwelling  was  the  even  barer  and 
more  soiled  and  battered  school-room. 

Across  the  road  appeared  the  compara- 
tively sheltered  and  ornate  manse  and  kirk, 
which  had  drifted  apart  in  the  social  scale 
during  a  century  and  more  from  their  old 
allies  the  school  and  schoolmaster's  house. 
There  flourished  the  dazzling  drawing- 
room,  in  which  Andrew  and  David  Auchin- 
leck  bad  been  entertained  as  exemplary  lads 
who  did  the  parish  credit,  by  the  minister, 
a  slim  man,  with  a  face  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  skull.  The  minister's 
wife,  Mrs.  Templeton,  retained  the   well- 

E reserved  remains  of  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
eauty,  and  was  scrupulously  in  the  fashion. 
The  minister's  youngest  son,  Cosmo  Tem- 
pleton, was  like  his  father,  with  more  flesh 
on  bis  face  as  yet.  lie  had  been  sent  away 
and  educated  at  an  English  private  school, 
and  had  been  successful  in  getting  a 
Government  appointment.  The  minister's 
daughters  were  like  their  mother,  but  with 
less  pretensions  to  beauty  than  she  had  pos- 
sessed. They  were  the  single  specimens  of 
elegant  girlhood  that  had  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  Auchinleck  lads,  for  their 
old  playfellow  Cecy  Rymer,  in  her  faded 
patched  frocks  and  highly  nnfashionable 
straw  hats,  would  not  bear  that  definition. 
The  whole  dramcUis  personcd  of  the  manse 
passed  before  Andrew  as  he  sat  there.  He 
heard  once  more  Mr.  Templeton's  mangled 
quotations  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  got  up 
for  the  bcneiit  of  Andrew  and  David,  at 
which  the  two  scholarly  youns  prigs  had 
laughed  sardonically  in  their  sleeves.  He 
received  anew  Cosmo's  off-hand,  exultant 
account  of  his  satisfactory  examination, 
which  had  impressed  Andrew  and  David 
with  the  cool  conviction  that  they  could 
have  met  and  surmounted  it  with  ease  any 
day.  All  the  same  it  had  been  a  fact  that 
they  could  not  meet  and  answer,  without 
supreme    mortification    at    their    clowoiflh 


slowness,  Mrs.  Templeton^s  light  but  not 
unkindly,  condescenaing  8|>ecches  (for  she 
too  was  the  proud  raotner  of  a  successful 
son)  and  the  still  airier  flights,  for  the  par- 

f>ose  of  interesting  and  amusing  the  clever 
outs,  on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies. 
There  had  been  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
minister's  wife  and  daughters  in  their  pass- 
ing intercourse  with  the  dominie^s  sonSy 
utiless  that  Mrs.  Templeton  might  have  beea 
too  suave,  and  the  Misses  Templeton  too 
affable.  The  girls  in  their  pretty  fearless- 
ness, graciousness,  and  gracefulness  were 
dazzling  to  the  youthful  hermits,  and  the 
manse  drawing-room  a  kind  of  half- pleasing 
purgatory  to  the  shy,  proud  brothers. 

Over  the  whole  of  these  near  objects,  with 
their  swift,  deadly-lively  suggestions,  as  well 
as  over  the  dimmer,  vaguer,  more  reoaote 
features  of  the  landscape,  the  scarce!/ 
broken  stubble  and  turnip  fields,  merging 
into  the  shoreless  waves  of  the  moor,  **  cast- 
ing up,'^  as  yet,  no  purple  flush  on  its  som- 
bre surface,  there  brooded  an  unrelieved 
pale,  misty  autumn  sky.  It  was  one  of 
those  skies  in  which  there  is  neither  clear 
light  nor  darkness,  below  which  gossamers 
with  their  clinging  haze  wrap  and  veil  every 
branch  and  leaf. 

Andrew  gazed  about  him  mechanically, 
till  there  rose  before  him  in  a  flash,  with  a 
pang  of  comparison,  the  stately  pile  upon 
pile  of  nobl*  college  and  hall,  such  as  tnej 
had  appeared  when  he  and  David  paid  them 
a  passing,  charmed  visit  to  enter  their  names 
on  the  lists  of  students.  Fleeting  as  had 
been  Andrew  Auchinleck's  experience  of 
Oxford  —  the  Christ-church  meadows,  the 
Isis,  the  cloisters  of  St.  John^s,  the  towen 
of  Merton,  the  dome  of  the  Kadcliffe,  the 
galleries  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  returned 
to  him  as  if  he  had  seen  them  but  yesterday. 
With  these  there  came  keen  expectation! 
of  learned  leisure,  improving  companion- 
ship, rivalries  and  rewards,  which  would 
open  to  the  aspirants  courses  not  unworthy 
of  such  training,  clothing  them  with  the 
simple  dignity  and  fine  freemasonry  of  gen* 
tlemen. 

If  either  Andrew  or  David  Auchinleck 
resigned  Oxford  for  the  present  and  took 
Auldacres  parish  school  instead,  neither  of 
them  had  any  hope  of  recalling  their  decision 
and  reaching  the  university  at  a  more  dis* 
tant  date.  It  could  not  be.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  brothers  to  recover  the 
lapsed  bursaries  and  grants  which  woold 
have  enabled  them  at  present  to  keep  their 
terms. 

As  Andrew  sat  there  pondering  on  the 
garden  wall,  David  returned  from  his 
strolL 
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Dayid  betrayed  more  traces  of  disorder 
and  vexation  than  Andrew. 

It  was  with  beat  and  passion  stirring 
every  feature  of  bis  long-lipped,  wide-nos- 
trilled,  drooping-eyebrowed  face  that  David 
directly  addressed  Andrew  on  the  question. 

**  I  don^t  mean  to  blaroe  my  mother, 
Andrew.  Of  course  she  is  to  be  pitied  next 
to  my  father,  but  this  proposal  that  one  of 
us  should  throw  up  our  long-formed  plans 
and  take  the  school  is  unreasonable.  Think 
of  the  waste  it  would  be  of  all  we  have 
done.  Of  course  a  person  must  be  found 
to  fill  my  father's  place." 

"No,  Davie;  even  if  we  could  find  such 
a  person,"  denied  Andrew  positively,  **  my 
father  has  not  retained  the  means  to  pay 
him,  and  neither  you  nor  I  could  ensure  it. 
For  that  matter  you  are  well  aware,"  con- 
tinued poor  Andrew,  in  a  dry  and  surly  pro- 
test, **  that  in  any  case  we«should  have  bad  to 
scrape  and  pinch,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
close  shave-  for  us  to  keep  our  terms  at  Ox- 
ford. Then  if  we  proposed  a  third  party 
there  would  most  likely  be  bother  from  the 
Presbytery,  jealous  of  its  privileges,  but  I 
don^t  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
one  of  us  filling  my  father^s  ofiice.'" 

As  Andrew  said  this  with  a  tremendous 
effort  at  stolid  common  sense  and  stony  in- 
difference, there  rose  up  before  his  mental 
eyes  Auldacres  parish  school  on  a  summer 
or  a  winter  day.  He  heard  the  dull  drone 
of  peasant  children  painfully  climbing  the 
first  steps  to  knowledge  in  their  tattered, 
scrawled-over  **  first"  and  **  second  books," 
and  the  murder  of  syntax  and  pronunciation 
in  the  scant  and  rude  fifth  form.  He 
fancied  himself  seated  in  the  mastered  un- 
easy wooden  chair  at  the  common  deal  desk, 
over-looking  the  long  hacked  and  blotted 
desk  of  the  writing  scholars.  While  in 
sharp  and  glowing  contrast  rose  in  his 
mental  vision  the  historical  and  aristocratic 
common  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  chapels 
rich  in  carved  oak  and  stained  glass,  infin- 
itely richer  in  their  memories,  where  great 
English  statesmen,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics 
were  nurtured,  with  their  crowd  of  polished 
—  for  the  most  part  pleasant,  even  in  their 
exclusiveness  and  idle  dissipation  —  gentle- 
men commoners,  and  their  dons,  courteous 
in  their  severest  curtness.  There  met  and 
mingled  the  wonderful  companies  of  gifted 
men ;  there  waged  vigorous  and  subtle  in- 
tellectual contests;  there  shone  the  pare 
glory  of  scholarly  **  honoars." 

**'l  dare  sa^  not,"  barst  out  David 
Auchinleck,  indignantly,  in  answer  to  An- 
drew's dogged  statement  that  Ihe  presbytery 
to  which  Auldacres,  with  its  kirk  and 
school,  belonged,  would  not  object  to  him 
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or  his  brother  in  the  room  of  their  father 
superannuated.  **  It  is  easy  for  you  to 
speak,  Andrew;  no  doubt  you  are  the 
eldest  and  you  claim  the  right  of  choice, 
but  think  what  you  are  dooming  roe  to,  how 
you  are  blasting  my  prospects.  By  Heavea 
I  cannot  do  it !  "  and  the  lad  broke  off  in  a 
quivering  frenzy  of  despair. 

**  Hold  on,"  growled  Andrew,  with  a 
man's  growl,  in  reply  to  what  sounded  like 
a  woman's  cry,  *'  I  mean  to  stay  and  take 
the  school." 

David  stepped  back,  calmed  down  in  an 
instant.  It  was  some  seconds  more  till  he 
recovered  voice  to  exclaim  and  argue,  and 
till  the  colour  which  had  retreated  from  his 
cheeks,  leaving  them  blank  and  white  at 
the  immense  relief  and  yet  the  great  rebuke 
of  his  brother's  announcement,  returned  to 
his  face. 

*•  Are  you  serious,  Andrew  ?  Do  you 
reallv  intend  it  ?  Have  you  thou]ght  what 
it  will  cost  you  ?  "  and  he  pressed  up  to  bis 
brother  with  greater  freedom  and  closer 
attachment  than  the  two  young  men,  stiff 
and  almost  frigid  in  their  intercourse,  and 
each  full  of  his  own  difiiculties  and  aims, 
had  lately  expressed. 

**What  is  the  use  of  thinking?"  pro- 
tested Andrew,  gruffly,  leaping  down  from 
the  wall  and  walking  towards  the  house. 
**  There  is  no  other  way  if  one  of  us  is  still 
to  go  to  Oxford." 

But  it  might  have  been  so  arranged  that 
neither  of  the  Auchinlecks  should  have  gone 
to  Oxford  then  or  aflerwards.  They  might 
both  have  continued  at  one  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  where  students  of  slender 
means  could  have  lived  more  cheaply, 
where  clever  steady  young  men  already 
known  could  have  ^ot  teaching  at  once, 
and  spared  money  either  to  have  paid  a 
competent  assistant  for  their  father,  or  iq 
case  or  his  retiring  to  have  supplemented 
his  retiring  pittance,  and  maintained  him 
and  their  mother.  There  Andrew  and 
David  could  still  have  qualified  themselves 
for  a  less  ambitious  future  indeed,  but  for- 
gentlemen's  professions.  There  was  that 
third  resource,  and  it  had  occurred  to  An- 
drew ;  though  it  is  bare  justice  to  state  tha^ 
in  the  excitement  and  confusion  of  DavidV 
mind  it  did  not  suggest  itself  to  him  till* 
Andrew  had  already  dismissed  this  last 
alternative  with  the  short  conclusion,  **  1% 
stay.  If  one  of  us  may  make  a  spooax>r 
spoil  a  horn  at  Oxford,  it  would  be  a  patjr 
he  should  not  have  the  opportunity." 

'*Tou  are  the  finest  fellow  in  the  worlds. 
Andrew,"  exclaimed  David,  incoherent  iq 
bis  agitation.     '*  None  can  tell  so  well  af  L 
what  you  are  doing." 
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•*  Xever  mind,"  said  Andrew,  more  as  if 
he  were  aggrieved  and  annoyed  than  grati- 
fied by  bis  brother^s  praise,  **  I  am  the 
elder  son,  as  you  said,^'  he  added,  with  a 
touch  of  bitter  irony,  which  brought  David 
a  little  more  to  his  senses. 

"  I  ought  not  to  allow  the  sacrifice," 
David  began,  with  his  iy)lour  coming  and 
going.  *'If  I  thought  I  could  stand  the 
reverse  —  " 

•*  No,  you  could  not,  Davie,"  Andrew 
put  his  brother  down  summarily,  squaring 
nis  own  shoulders,  **  it  will  take  me  to  do 
it.  And  now,  if  you  like,  Td  rather  say 
DO  more  about  it." 

CHAPTER  n. 
▲  LAMHAS   ULY. 

Six  years  later  Mrs.  Auchinleck  sat  in 
tbe  same  Auldacres  school-house  parlour, 
presiding  over  the  early  tea  of  her  son  the 
master,  as  she  had  presided  over  that  of 
her  husband  the  master.  The  lean,  active 
mother  was  little  altered,  though  she  wore 
a  widow^s  cap  of  some  years^  standing,  and 
when  she  put  it  on  had  mourned  keenly. 
The  son  was  in  a  measure  changed.  The 
ill-balanced,  awkward  student  who  had 
taken  his  father^s  school  had  grown  into  a 
blunt,  somewhat  heavy-looking  young  man, 
with  a  threatening  of  still  greater  harshness 
and  heaviness  in  his  indifferent,  bulky 
comeliness. 

•*  Andrew,"  said  Mrs.  Auchinleck,  "you'll 
give  yourseP  a  brush  up  for  your  brither." 
she  did  not  speak  dictatorially,  but  neither 
did  she  speak  deferentially.  She  used  the 
tone  employed  between  equals  —  in  addi- 
tion, equals  who  are  agreed  to  differ,  and 
accustomed  to  have  nuiny  a  friendly  dispute 
and  trial  of  strength  together. 

**  Not  I,  mother,"  answered  Andrew, 
glancing  carelessly  at  the  sleeve  of  his 
shabby  school-coat,  and  speaking  in  flat 
contradiction,  like  a  man  who  had  a  habit 
of  contradiction  in  triflei.  **  If  Davie 
would  thank  me  for  making  any  difference 
on  his  account,  he  is  do  brother  of  mine. 
Besides,  you  know,  I  would  not  put  myself 
about  for  the  Queen  coming  to  Auldacres." 

••I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you," 
announced  Mrs.  Auchinleck,  with  some  dig- 
nity; **I  ken  what  arguing  with  a  man 
comes  to,  though  your  father  was  a  hantle 
less  thrawn  and  dour  than  you  are,  Andrew. 
But,  any  way,  youMl  not  go  over  to  Upper 
Muirend  to  look  after  your  craps  in  this 
weary  allotment  system,  when  your  brother 
is  expected  to  arrive  on  the  first  visit  that 
has  oot  been  a  fleeing  ane,  because  of  bis 


reading   parties  and  foreign  tours,   linoe 
your  father's  death."  ' 

*'  Tni  ready  to  start,"  declared  Andrew, 
doggedly;  **I  have  working-men  to  paji 
and  working-women  to  hire,  else  I  lose  the 
harvest,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  wbetliei 
I  can  afford  that.  If  you're  not  conteut 
with  giving  up  your  room  to  Davie,  makiDg 
it  so  fine  that  he  will  not  know  it  again, 
while  you  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  if  yoa 
cannot  entertam  him  yourself  for  an  hour, 
should  he  come  before  eight  o'clock,  you 
must  just  send  him  across  the  moor  to  meet 
me.  He  knows  the  road,  and  the  walk  will 
be  fine  exercise  for  him  after  traveliing  by 
railway." 

Mrs.  Auchinleck  fidgeted  on  her  cbur 
and  pulled  the  strings  of  her  white  cap ;  but 
though  she  groaned  and  sniffed  a  little  siie 
said  no  more.  She  was  aware  by  experience 
that -mere  words  would  be  of  no  avail  here. 
She  was  not  a  foolish  woman. 

All  at  once  as  Andrew  was  rising  leisure- 
ly from  the  table,  his  mother,  looking  cot 
of  the  window,  exclaimed  emphaticalljp 
*'If  there  is  not  Mrs.  Rymer  bringing 
Ceoy  to  see  us!  When  she  hears  that 
Davie  is  coming,  she'll  never  be  so  senseless 
as  to  bide  still  and  be  in  his  way." 

**  Women  never  mind  being  in  folk^k 
way ;  it  is  my  opinion  they  try  to  be  in  it," 
proclaimed  the  young  master  in  ungallant 
impatience,  as  he  had  to  submit  to  give  up 
his  evening's  business  for  the  time. 

**  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Auchinleck  and  Mr. 
Andrew.  This  is  my  daughter  Cecil,  if  jou 
please,"  a  voice  deprecated  'with  mild 
boastfulness,  as  Mrs.  Kymer  quietly  trotted 
into  the  Auchinlecks'  parlour,  ushered  b/ 
the  school-house  little  maid.  Mrs.  RyoMr 
was  a  soft,  round  little  woman  in  black 
drapery,  with  an  old-fashioned  habit  of 
curtsying  like  the  dipping  down  of  a  pigeoo. 
Men  never  bore  malice  long  against  to 
canny  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Rymer  —  a  creft> 
ture  who  appealed  to  their  protection. 
But  Andrew  Kept  his  hands  in  his  pKMskett* 
remained  standmg  with  his  back  against  the 
tea  table,  and  contented  himself  with  nod- 
ding to  his  familiar  guest,  when  somebodj 
else  came  into  the  room  —  somebodr  eo 
completely  different,  so  widely  opposed  to 
all  tne  surroundings,  that  Andrew  waa  fairly 
startled  out  of  his  shell. 

Andrew  had  been  soured  and  hardened 
into  increasing  churlishness  since,  resigniag 
his  worldly  aim  in  life,  he  had  thougnt  it 
best  to  turn  his  back  on  all  the  puraoita 
which  he  had  followed  for  its  sake,  as  well 
as  loved  for  their  own.  What  would  yo* 
have  P  The  sight  of  his  books  beyond  the 
hackneyed  text-books  of  his  ikthera  adiool 
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stuDff  and  wrung  his  hidden  sensibility ;  the 
touch  of  his  mathematical  instruments  sick- 
ened him.  Therefore  poor  Andrew  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  debt  of  his  sonshlp  and 
brotherhood  without  becoming  in  several 
lights,  spiritually  as  well  as  socially,  an 
impoverished  man.  He  had  not  completed 
his  offering  as  the  heroes  of  romance  com- 
plete theirs  —  with  cheerful  grace,  coming 
off,  after  all,  with  little  loss.  He  had  taken 
refuge  as*  far  as  he  could  in  what  belongs 
to  the  bodily  man,  and  developed  only  too 
much  of  the  brawny  rather  than  muscular 
Christian.  He  had  resorted  to  gardening, 
of  the  delving  and  vegetable  rearing  kind, 
to  farming,  carrying  out  his  operations  on 
a  batch  of  the  strips  of  moorland  that  an 
enterprising  laird  had  allotted  to  agricul- 
tural labourers ;  and  he  pursued  such  sports 
as  golf  and  curling  when  there  was  ice  on 
the  moorland  lochs.  Andrew  Auchinleck 
was  less  chary  in  bestowing  his  company  on 
his  neighbours  of  every  description  than  his 
father  and  mother  had  been,  though  he  was 
not  naturally  a  very  social  man.  His  quick- 
witted, shrewd  mother  dreaded  in  her  se- 
cret soul,  with  reason,  to  what  coarseness 
and  excess  the  reactionary  license  of  social- 
ity might  lead  and  betray  (her  son. 

It  was  before  such  a  foiled,  restive  man, 
still  on  this  side  of  the  Rubicon,  ere  he  had 
in  his  manliness  stumbled  into  the  slough 
of  sensuality,  and  defiled  himself  with  vice, 
that  there  appeared  in  the  poor,  plain  little 
school-house  parlour,  not  an  honest,  kindly 
but  half-ho^denish  Cecy  Rymer,  but  a  liv- 
ing, breathing  St.  Cecilia  —  a  brown-hsired, 
liquid-eyed.  Madonna-faced  woman,  tall 
and  handsome,  serenely  beautiful  and  gra- 
cious. The  effect  was  in  the  air,  the  gait, 
and  the  perfect  bloom  of  womanhood.  It 
was  not  in  the  uniqueness  or  expensiveness 
of  the  dress;  for  —  except  tnat  Cecy^s 
linen  gown  was  fresh  and  unrepaired,  and 
was  made  with  some  amount  of  quaint,  out- 
landish plaiting  and  braiding,  and  that  her 
hat,  though  it  had  seen  a  sea-voyage, 
looked,  by  comparison  with  Cecy^s  shock- 
ingly bad  old  hats,  a  bran  new  silver-grey 
hat  with  a  silver-grey  band  —  the  dress  had 
hardly  cost  more  than  that  of  the  old  Cecy 
Rymer. 

What  had  come  to  Cecy  Rymer,  who  had 

fone  away  a  round-faced  girl,  to  change 
er  so,  in  addition  to  her  natural  growth  P 
Reports  had  travelled  to  Auldacres  in 
Cecy^s  letters,  but  they  had  been  so  slightly 
apprehended  that  nobody,  not  even  her 
mother,  bad  compassed  dieir  full  import. 
The  late  dominie  of  Auldacres  had  designed 
that  Cecy,  his  favourite  girl  pupil,  should 
become  bis  female  Msistant  in  Uie  school, 


since  female  assistants  had  come  into  vogue. 
When  that  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  with 
Andrew^s  accession  to  the  post  of  school- 
master, a  distant  relative  of  the  Rymers  had 
sent  Cecy  to  Germany  to  qualify  her  for  the 
higher  order  of  governess.  *'  Word  "  had 
come  back  again  and  again  to  the  Whins  of 
Auldacres  that  Cecy  was  doing  exceedingly 
well  in  foreign  class  rooms  and  under 
strange  lime  trees,  breakfasting  off  cherries, 
supping  off  pear  and  plum  soup,  and  lying 
down  to  rest  under  an  cider  down  quilt 
with  a  cuckoo  clock  at  her  elbow  sounding 
her  r^veill^  for  morning  practice  and  early 
lecture. 

Cecy  had  stayed  on  abroad,  first  teaching 
in  her  academy  and  then  filling  a  good  situ- 
ation in  a  private  family  at  salaries  which 
had  enabled  her  to  keep  her  mother  '*  like 
a  aueen,^'  as  Mrs.  Rymer  had  declared. 

Mrs.  Rymer  had  been  latterly  inclined  to 
cap  Mrs.  Auchinleck^s  crowing  over  her 
son  David,  his  honours  at  Oxford  and  the 
company  he  kept  there,  with  tiny  crows 
over  her  daughter  —  the  rank  of  the  family 
in  which  she  was  established  and  with  which 
she  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Continental 
world,  the  favour  that  her  employers  showed 
Cecy,  and  the  friendly  terms  which  existed 
between  the  governess  and  her  grown-up 
pupils. 

*•  Poor  silly,  curtshying  body,"  reflected 
Mrs.  Auchinleck  in  imperious  disdain,  **  to 
think  of  speaking  of  her  royd  lassie,  grant- 
ing she^s  tamed  now,  a  mere  gouvernante 
looked  down  upon  by  butlers  and  futmen, 
housekeepers  and  leddies*  maids,  in  the 
same  breath  wi^  our  Davie,  a  Felly  o'  his 
college  in  the  society  o^  the  grandest  in  the 
land  who  are  proud  to  be  Fellies  along  with 
him  —  our  Davie,  who  micht  be  a  member 
o^  Parliament  or  sic  like  ony  day  his  seV ! 
The  woman^s  demented  !  " 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Auchinleck^s  scorn- 
ful incredulity,  however,  the  process  of 
**  like  ^  drawing  to  **  like ''  had  gone  on. 
To  fine,  frank,  naturally  ^nerous  natures 
there  is  no  insuperable  difiiculty  (granted 
the  model  is  provided)  in  the  growth  from 
a  good,  ingenuous,  bright  girl,  to  a  good, 
considerate,  in  everythmg  delicate-mmded 
lady. 

Now  that  the  work  was  complete  and 
open  to  inspection,  Andrew  Auchinleck^s 
first  experience  was  a  mixture  of  consterna- 
tion and  intense,  entire  approbation.  He 
instinctively  took  off  the  cap  which  he  had 
put  on  to  go  and  visit  his  leased  land  and 
Its  crops,  and  wished  a  passing  wish  for 
which  ne  would  have  dended  himself  had 
be  had  time  to  reflect  on  its  nature,  that 
he  had  attended  to  his  mother's  suggestion* 
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and  given  himself  '*a  brush  up,^  though 
not  for  the  bene6t  of  the  college  fellow. 

Not  that  Cecy  Rymer  showed  any  hos- 
tile perception  of  Andrew's  rumpled  grey 
coat  with  traces  of  ink  on  the  sleeves,  his 
coloured  morning  shirt,  his  faded  neck  tie, 
which  were  not  calculated  to  set  off  the 
massive,  somewhat  statuesque,  figure  and 
face  of  a  man  who  looked  old  for  bis  years, 
serious,  a  little  saturnine  —  truculent,  his 
enemies  might  call  it.  Cecy  did  not  appear 
disposed  to  be  critical  on  the  costume  and 
bearing  of  her  old  companion.  She  seemed 
inclined  to  be  a  vast  deal  pleasanter  and  a 
world  less  pert  than  in  the  days  of  her 
non-age.  She  only  looked  as  if  she  ad- 
mired his  progress  in  stature  and  responsi- 
bility, as  she  advanced,  holding  out  a 
willing  hand  to  clasp  his.  **  I  should  have 
known  you  anywhere,  Mr.  Andrew,^'  she 
said  quite  eagerlv,  **  though  you  are  be- 
come a  big  man  who  can  keep  authority.'^ 

**  A  schoolmaster  had  need  to  keep  au- 
thority—  but  I  should  never  have  known 
you,  Miss  Cecy,"  returned  Andrew ;  yet  he 
grasped  her  hand,  and  the .  relations  estab- 
lished between  them,  difficult  man  as  he 
was  to  deal  with,  were  at  once  friendly 
relations. 

Mrs.  Rymer  and  her  daughter  did  not 
remain  long  at  the  school-house.  Mrs. 
Auchinleck  took  care  to  let  the  elder  visitor 
know  the  coincidence  of  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  Mrs.  Auchinleck's  distinguished 
son.     The  unobtrusive  widow  was  not  only 

Eersuaded  that  the  family  reunion  would  be 
etter  without  the  presence  of  witnesses ; 
she  was,  whatever  Mrs.  Auchinleck  might 
think,  deeply  impressed  by  the  superior 
distinction  of  *'  Davie  Auchinleck.^*  Bonnie 
and  sweet,  and  altogether  prettily  behaved, 
like  the  privileged  friend  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  her  daughter  had  come  back,  filling 
Mrs.  Rymer^s  heart  with  pride  and  glad- 
ness, still  Davie  Auchinleck  was  far  beyond 
any  of  them  —  beyond  Mr.  Templeton  and 
his  son  Cosmo,  who  was  home  from  Canada, 
for  health  and  a  wife.  Mrs.  Rymer  must 
•*  mind^*  to  call  Davie  "Mr.  Dauvet,"  as 
Cecy  had  given  her  the  example  in  say- 
ing Mr.  to  his  brother,  whom  Mrs.  Rymer 
had  never  thought  of  calling  anything  but 
Andrew.  He  was  the  master  and  had l)een 
so  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  but  he  had 
come  much  about  her  house  as  a  callant, 
and  though  he  was  gruff  to  other  folk,  he 
had  aye  had  a  canny  enough  word  to  her. 
Tet  no  doubt  it  was  proper  that  Cecy  should 
say  Mr.  to  Andrew,  as  everything  Cecy  did 
was  proper. 

While  the  mother  and  the  daughter  did 
itay,  Cecy  and  Andrew  found  no  want  of 


words  to  say  to  each  other.  She  told  him 
voluntarily  that  she  had  just  come  home  on 
a  visit.  She  was  going  back  to  the  Thomj- 
crofls.  What  excellent  people  they  were, 
and  how  happy  they  made  her  —  Cecy 
—  as  happy  as  she  could  be,  save  for  the 
separation  from  her  mother!  There  were 
old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornycrof^  and  their 
three  daughters,  each  of  whom  had  beea 
and  one  of  them  still  was  Cecy^s  pupil. 
The  family  hoped  that  the  Squire  would 
soon  get  clear  of  his  embarrassments  —  he 
was  bo  kind  an  old  man,  only  too  kind  — 
which  bad  condemned  them  to  live  abroad 
for  the  family's  education,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  return  and  live  at  the  Hall  in 
another  year  at  the  farthest.  That  would 
be  nice,  for  Northumberland  was  but  a  step 
from  Auldacres  after  Germany.  Had  not 
she  —  Cecy  —  been  fortunate  P 

Andrew  shook  himself  half  awake  from 
the  sluggish  apathy  which  had  possessed  his 
mind  while  his  body  was  havins  the  pre- 
eminence, and  talked  on  foreign  literature* 
which  he  knew  passably  well,  and  of  foreign 
places,  with  which,  though  he  had  never 
seen  them,  he  was  familiar  by  reflected 
light,  until,  before  Cecy  left,  he  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  accept  the  loan  of  a  new 
German  book  of  note  from  her,  and  to 
vouchsafe  a  half  promise  that  he  would  rub 
up  his  German  and  read  it.  Andrew  had 
not  done  so  much  since  he  had  been  school- 
master of  Auldacres. 

**  That  lassie  of  Mrs.  Rymer^s  is  no  that 
braw,^^  commented  Mrs.  Auchinleck,  in  a 
puzzled  but  candid  tone  to  Andrew,  **  yet 
somehow  she  is  turned  into  a  leddy,  as 
fair  a  leddy  as  Miss  Templeton  or  Miss 
Maye.  Will  Cecy  Rymer  no  be  unco  out 
o'  place  now  at  the  Whins  ?  " 

**  Are  ladies  ever  out  of  place?"  coun- 
ter-questioned Andrew.  **  I  thought  it  was 
their  mission  to  walk  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  refining  if  not  reforming  the  world. 
Did  you  feel  Cecy  Rymer  out  of  place  the 
few  moments  she  was  here  P  " 

**This  is  a  fell  different  place,''  Mrs. 
Auchinleck  took  up  the  cudgels  indigo 
nantly.  **  A  scule-house  is  surely  no  like  a 
widow  woman^s  little  better  than  cot-house, 
though  Cecy  has  paid  the  wage  of  a  servant 
to  her  mother  this  twa  year  come  Martin- 
mas. Cecy  has  been  a  dutiful  dachter,  I 
do  not  deny  that.  But  the  humblest 
scule-house,  be  it  attached  to  a  charitT 
or  a  free,  not  to  sa^'  a  richt  auld  parish 
scule,  is  the  next  thing  to  a  seat  o'  learn- 
ing. The  time  was,^'  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
continued,  with  sn  ostentatious  flourish, 
'*  as  your  father  oflen  telled  me,  that  it 
rankit  with  the  manse  in  a  parish.'' 
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*'Tbe  time  has  gone  by,  then,^  corrected 
Andrew,  with  a  man^s  provoking  com- 
pOfore. 

"Maybe,"  acknowled^i^ed  Mrs.  Auchin- 
leck,  impatiently ;  **  but,  my  word,''  she 
cootinuea,  swelling  into  wrath,  **  the  place 
thit  is  (Toing  to  welcome  Davie  Aucbin- 
kck,  Felly  o'  his  college,  may  weel  be  fit 
to  rereive  Cecy  Rymer  —  neither  more 
nor  less,  however  honourably  tret,  than  a 
^vernante.'' 

"  Mother,"  said  Cecy  Rymer,  abruptly, 
as  ibe  and  her  mother  paced  home  in  the 
delicious  twilight,  deliciously  balmy  on  this 
Jone  evening  on  the  unsbeltured  field  road, 
and  the  pathway  across  the  uncultivated 
Door,  **is  Andrew  Auchinleck  so  much 
dianged,  or  is  the  change  in  me  P  " 

"Bairn,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Rymer, 
vith  mild  wonder,  **  didna  you  say  you 
woold  have  kenned  him  onywhere  P  " 

**  Ah !  yes,  as  I  would  ken  that  cry  of 
the  com-craik  and  now  of  the  plover.  But 
poor  Andrew  !  —  it  was  not  his  birthright 
which  be  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage  —  no, 
it  WIS  the  intellectual,  and  social  pottage  he 
gave  up  because  of  his  birthright." 

"My  dear,"  objected  Mrs.  Rymer 
again,  this  time  more  uneasily,  though  with 
even  more  mildness  than  before,  '*  I  dinna 
Eke  new-fangled  remarks  on  Scripter.  I 
dare  say  Tm  auld-fashioned  and  preju- 
diced, but,  if  you  please,  we'll  keep  frae 
lie  remarks.  The  minister  has  aye  been 
caotioning  me  against  the  wild  opinions  and 
the  religious  unsoundness  of  Germany  till 
ke  has  made  my  hair  stand  on  end  for  your 
belt  interests,  Cecy,  and  you  a  godly  min- 
ister's bairn." 

"The  minister  might  have  more  charity 

to  spare  for  the  true,  kind   German?,  the 

tniest,  kindest  folk  in  the  world,"  exclaimed 

CecT,  in  hasty  indignation  ;  but  she  calmed 

down  in  a  moment,  in   order  to  reassure 

ber  mother.     '*  Mr.  Templeton  thinks  only 

of  my  good  :   I  know  that,  and  I  hope  I  am 

right,  as  you  and  he  would  have  me  to  be. 

SoyoQ  will  take  my  arm,  dearie,  for  your 

step  is  getting  a  little  slower  now  that  we 

btve  walked  half  a  mile.     How  Mrs.  Au- 

diialeck  talks !  I  know  our  sharp  friend  is 

worthy  and  sterling  —  a  good,  good  mother, 

iwt  why  does  she  speak  so  much  of  Davie 

and  so  little  of  Andrew?  ^^ 

Andrew  Auchinleck  was  softened  by  some 
iobtie   influence  on  the   revival  of  his   ac- 

intance    with    Cecy    Rymer  —  the    new 
Rymer.     lie  had  been  tempted,  even 

[e,  poor  ft'IIow,  he  had  been  sufiiciently 
pleased  with  and  proud  of  his  brother's  ac- 
qoisitions,  to  meet  David  cavalierly,  rather 
to  sport  the  contrast  which  had  arisen  be- 


tween the  two,  and  to  take  nothing  oflf  his 
successful  relative's  hand  should  the  latter 
be  so  left  to  himself  as  to  attempt  to  come 
over  Andrew  with  patronizing  counsel 
or  fault-finding.  Afler  all  Andrew  smoothed 
down  bis  rising  temper,  and  was,  to  his 
mother's  satisfaction,  free  and  gentle  with 
David  when  the  hero  stepped  at  last  on 
the  old  stage  of  the  school-house. 

David  Auchinleck  in  the  outward  man  was 
ill- knit,  irregularly  featured,  but  he  was  at 
the  same  time  not  only  well  dressed,  but 
seen  in  the  fine  setting  of  grace,  courtesy, 
and  high  intelligence.  Farther,  the  com- 
paratively mature  scholar  was  fifty  times 
more  at  ease  and  simpler  withal  than  when 
he  was  a  raw  student. 

'*  It  maun  be  his  grand  education  and  the 
rank  he  has  risen  to  which  makes  Davie  so 
pleasant,"  concluded  his  delighted  mother, 
**  for  I  canna  say  that  he  takes  it  either  frae 
me  or  frae  his  poor  father,  who  hasna  lived 
to  see  these  days.  Davie  is  a  hantle  pleas- 
anter  than  Andrew,  and  I  should na  wonder 
though  Davie  were  easier  to  serve  for  a'  the 
dainties  and  fikes  he  has  been  accustomed 
to ;  no  but  that  Andrew's  bark  is  waur  than 
his  bite,  poor  cheild." 

When  David  the  Fellow  took  Andrew 
the  schoolmaster's  measure  afler  the  two 
had  come  to  closer  quarters,  in  more  pro- 
longed and  interested  intercourse  than  the 
brothers  had  held  since  they  were  boys  to- 
gether, Andrew  little  guessed  how  favour- 
able was  David's  estimate.  David  might 
have  got  his  surfeit  of  superficial  advantages 
so  as  to  end  by  sinking  them  to  Aheir  due 
level  or  below  their  level,  and  by  turning 
back  to  and  exalting  the  primitive  qualities ; 
or  he  might  have  had  a  lurking  inextinguish- 
able regret  and  borne  his  brother  a  yearn- 
ing grudge  because  he,  David,  had  allowed 
Andrew  to  play  the  part  of  Curtius,  and 
had  not  interposed  and  himself  taken  the 
leap. 

David  said  to  himself,  as  they  parted  for 
the  night,  **  A  grand  old  fellow  Andrew, 
sagacious  and  original !  no  boorishness  in 
him  can  be  more  than  skin-deep. 

ImAFTER  ni. 
THE  WINNER. 

The  novelty  as  well  as  the  un-dreamt-of 
lustre  of  Cecy's  reappearance  in  her  limited 
home  circle  had  its  results.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  temporarinessofber  stay,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  returned,  as  it 
were,  franked  and  superscribed  by  her  pa- 
trons and  friends  the  Thomvcrofls,  and 
further  verified  by  her  artistic  German 
music,  her  feats  in  water  colours  and  ilia- 
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mi  nation,  and  her  familiarity  with  fresh 
German  literature,  the  four  or  five  Misses 
Templeton  called  on  Cecy.  They  had  not, 
save  in  a  professional  minister's  daughters' 
way,  called  on  her  mother,  but  they  extend- 
ed to  Cecy  the  actual  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, which  was  only  to  be  taken  for  two 
months. 

During  these  long  summer  days  in  the 
dull  country  neighbourhood,  two  of  Cecy 
Rymer's  admirers  were  birds  of  passage 
like  herself,  and  were  in  that  dangerous 
condition  of  idleness  which  is  highly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  a  flirtation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  these  ad- 
mirers entertained  for  her  as  she  knew,  and 
was  content  to  know,  a  purely  Platonic 
regard. 

Cosmo  Templeton,  who  was  so  fond  of 
escorting  and  waiting  upon  his  sisters' 
friend,  was  publicly  pledged  to  another 
friend  of  his  family  who  was  not  then  in  his 
vicinity.  He  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow 
as  men  go,  a  quick,  gay,  good-humoured, 
smartish  man  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
last  man  to  be  guilty  of,  not  to  say  a  breach 
of  his  word,  but  of  the  worldly  folly  of 
an  imprudent  marriage.  Cosmo's  father, 
mother,  and  sisters,  and  the  young  lady 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry,  if  it  reached 
her  ears,  could  remain  quite  tranquil  on 
Cosmo's  fancy  for  Cecy  Kymer :  admitting 
that,  Cecy  was  peerless  as  a  Lammas  lily. 
More  than  that,  the  other  one  of  Cecy's  ad- 
mirers with  whom  Cosmo  had  run  up  in  a 
trice  a  conveniently  agreeable  intimacy,  was 
not  in  an  appreciable  degree  jealous  of  the 
Colonial  Government  official,  and  of  his 
fair  income  ready-made  to  marry  on.  David 
Auchinleck's  case  was  different  fVom 
Co&mo's.  **  Scratch  the  Russian  and  you 
will  come  to  the  Tartar."  In  spite  of  David's 
elaborate  culture,  he  betrayed  in  this  matter 
a  Boeotian  brutality  of  earnestness  which 
might  yet  war  successfully  in  all  the  crises  of 
his  life  with  his  acquired  dilettantism.  David 
was  very  soon  very  far  gone  indeed  in  a  vi- 
olent attachment  to  the  witch,  Cecy  Rymer. 
In  the  teeth  of  his  Fellowship,  in  reckless  dis- 
regard of  ways  and  means,  he  shocked  and 
afl'ronted  his  mother,  half  flattered  and 
wholly  terrified  timid  Mrs.  Rymer,  while  I 
he  but  slightly  touched  and  hugely  pro- 1 
vokcd  his  mistress.  Cecy  had  returned,  in 
the  case  of  David  Auchinleck,  to  the  sauci- 
ness  of  her  youth,  and  was  indignant  at  be- 
ing besieged,  in  her  own  mother's  house  by 
the  most  aggressive  Fellow  who  could 
forfeit  a  Fellowship  for  her  sake.  David 
Auchinleck,  from  whose  knowledge  and 
manners,  as  his  mother  reflected  bitterly, 
more  might  have  been  expected,  threw  dis* 


cretion  to  the  winds,  and  haanted  CecT* 
Rymer  perse veringly,  wherever  be  coiild 
hope  to  meet  her,  during  these  June  and 
July  weeks.  Poor  Mrs.  Auchinleck^s  pride 
was  laid  in  the  dust,  and  she  had  great 
trouble  to  keep  from- groaning  aloud  under 
the  reverse.  The  little  rural  world  of 
Auldacres  had  not  accepted  with  entire  oom- 
placency  the  school-master's  wife  and 
widow's  conceit  in  her  sons.  It  grinned 
when  human  nature  returned  at  a  gallop  io 
David  Auchinleck.  The  men  at  \Sq  mante 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  The  womeiiv 
especially  Amelia  and  May,  and  Bab  and 
Harriet,  who  no  ^longer  treated  David  de 
lioui  en  bos  on  their  own  account,  were  a 
little  scandalized  by  his  prompt  and  pointed 
selection  of  Cecy  Rymer.  They  were 
forced  to  remind  each  other  that  gutter 
blood  has  a  long  course  to  run  beK>re  it 
waxes  blue.  Tbe  passing  flavour  of  aonr 
grapes  did  not  prevent  the  girls  from  feeling 
secretly  attracted  to,  and  amused  by,  and 
inclined  to  promote  in  a  womanly  way  tbe 
College  Fellow's  devotion  to  the  governesi 
at  home  for  her  holidays. 

Mrs.  Auchinleck  tried  her  hand  in  arrest- 
ing David,  on  what  she  held  his  road  to 
ruin,  without  avail,  and  was  reduced  to 
pouring  her  grievances  into  Andrew's  ear. 
At  first,  when  David  and  Cecy  Rymer  had 
returned,  Andrew  did  something  to  re- 
deem his  position  as  their  comrade.  Hm 
roused  himsplf  from  his  wilful  mental 
torpor.  He  resumed  with  fresh  relish  tbe 
tastes  and  habits  of  his  earlier  youth» 
criticised  new  editions  of  the  claasict* 
and  plunged  deeper  into  metaphysicii  with 
David.  He  read  Cecy's  Freiligrath  and 
Auerbach,  and  listened,  edified  and  enter- 
tained by  the  woman's  quick,  delicate  ppin* 
ions  on  character  and  sentiments,  or  he  bad 
the  evil  spirit  cbarmed  away  from  him  bj 
Cecv's  music,  for  it  was  Andrew  and  not 
David  who  had  a  soul  for  music.  All  that 
was  before  Cecy  was  drawn  away  to  speak 
German  or  gossip  about  art  or  botanise 
with  David;  and  then  driven  to  escape  from 
such  engagements  and  take  refuge  in  help- 
ing to  form  the  Templetons'  crocjuet  party 
at  the  manse,  though  David  Auchinleck  was 
also  of  the  party.  The  croquet  players 
played  and  jested  in  the  company  of  their 
kind,  amidst  the  bright  sights  and  sweet 
sounds  of  a  summer  garden,  while  Andrew 
Auchinleck  toiled  for  bis  own  and  his  motb- 
er's  daily  bread,  and  taught  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot,  in  the  bak^  and  buzzing  at* 
mosphere  of  the  school. 

Andrew  listened  to  the  groans^  witb 
which  his  mother  relieved  herself  in  bis  ear. 
and  turned  towards  her  a  still,  impassive 
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Uct,  white  from  exhaustion  under  the  bur- 
den and  beat  of  the  day.     He  rarely  spoke 
npia  or  remonstrated  unless  the  incensed 
vomsn  slandered  Cecy  Rymer  or  accused 
Wof  beguiling  David.    Andrew  Aucbinleck 
htd  always  been  a  just  man,  and  when  his 
OKXher  was  glaringly  unjust  to  Cecy  Rymer, 
oreren  to  David,  Andrew  fired  up  and  came 
dovo  upon  the  speaker  in  not  the  most  filial 
(enos,  though  he  was  sorry  for  his  rough 
voids  and  sought  to  atone  for  them  in  his 
iby,  dogged  manner,  the  moment  after  they 
were  spoken.     It   was    by   no   means   tbe 
blame   of  Andrew  (who   kept  his   mother 
back  from  the  undignified  and  useless  retali- 
ation so  long  as  be  was  able,  and  was  very 
angry  and  disgusted  when   he  failed  as  a 
moral  policeman)  that  Mrs.  Aucbinleck  — 
to  whom  the  summer  had  brought  a  sore 
trial  instead  of  the  unbroken  felicity  which 
•be  had  expected  —  at  last  assailed   Mrs. 
Rymer  as  a  secondary  cause  of  tbe  misfor- 
tune which  bed  befallen  David  Aucbinleck. 
Mrs.  Rymer  bad  been  unswervingly  loyal 
to  Mrs.  Aucbinleck  for  a  large  part  of  both 
dieir  lives,  but  now  she  was   bewildered, 
kort,  and  resentful :  she  flew,  in  tears,  in 
trembling,  and  in  anger,  to  her  natural  pro- 
tector. 

Cecv  in  her  turn  was,  to  begin  with,  what 
ibe  called  '*  furiously  angry,^Uhen  unavoid- 
ably struck  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  at  last  simply  fretful. 

"  I  wonder  Mrs.  Aucbinleck  does  not  get 
•0  danri^erous  and  wicked  a  person  as  I  put 
out  of  tbe  parish,  since  she  cannot  shut  up 
ber distinguished  son!  Never  mind  Mrs. 
Aocbinlcck,  mother;  she  is  nearly  mad 
about  Davie,  and  I  am  afraid  she  must  lead 
iadrew  a  sad  life." 

As  for  poor  Mrs.  Aucbinleck,  she  had 
already  discovered  that  her  son  Andrew 
also  bad  come  under  the  spell  of  Cecy 
Eymer. 

When  tbe  second  blow  struck  Mrs.  Au- 
diinleck,  and  she  knew  her  two  sons  to  be 
rivals,  she  crossed  her  arms,  interlaced  her 
work-worn  hands,  drooped  her  poor  moth- 
er's vain,  energetic  head,  and  sat  for  hours 
imprecedentedly,  ominously  silent.  Sbe 
was  vexed  with  her  younger  son ;  she  deeply 
pitied  her  elder,  and  longed  to  help  him  or 
to  console  biro. 

One  evening,  after  Cccy^s  two  months 
bad  dwindled  to  two  weeks,  and  David  Au- 
diinleck's  vacation  to  exactly  tbe  same 
period,  tbe  manse  became  so  generous  in  its 
hospital  ity  as  to  contemplate  a  party  which 
abould  include  Andrew  as  well  as  David  in 
tbe  list  of  its  guests. 

'*  An  important  functionary,  tbe  parish 
•cboolmaater,"'  explained  Mr.  Templetoa. 


"  Mr.  Andrew  Aucbinleck  is  a  respectable, 
talented  young  man,  besides  his  connection 
with  his  brother.  Ah !  he  is  a  very  well- 
bred  fellow,  David,  in  addition  to  naving 
bis  heart  in  tbe  right  place.  But  he  is 
astoundingly  sofl,  for  a  college  man  of 
standing,  on  a  girl  like  Cecy  Rymer.  Thej 
say  bis  brother  tbe  schoolmaster  is  also 
smitten  with  her.^* 

'*  It  is  delightfully  romantic,^  exclaimed 
Amelia  Templeton. 

*'  It  is  an  awkward  chance,^*  the  minister 
pursued,  '*but  likely  to  lead  to  nothing 
very  disastrous  with  a  praiseworthy  family 
like  the  Auchinlecks.  Fortunately  there  is 
no  old  family  here  to  have  their  pride  out- 
raged by  David^s  choice  of  a  wife.'* 

*'  Ob  dear  no,^  assented  Mrs.  TempletOQ, 
emphatically. 

**  Mr.  Andrew,  as  well  as  David,  is  a 
kind  of  old  school-fellow  of  Cosmo's,**  Mr. 
Templeton  continued.  **  You  remember 
we  had  both  brothers  some  evenings,  years 
ago,  before  the  elder  was  schoolmaster, 
wnen  we  wanted  to  recognize  them  as  a 
couple  of  exemplary  lads.** 

**  We  remember,**  declared  May,  shaking 
her  head,  **and  dreary,  evenings  we  bad  of 
it  —  how  David  Aucbinleck  is  changed  since 
then !  ** 

Andrew  was  invited,  and  went,  after  he 
had  nearly  renounced  the  party,  at  tbe  last 
moment,  in  conseauence  of  the  irritation 
caused  by  his  mother's  taking  it  upon  her 
to  superintend  his  evening  toilet,  while  she 
cast  glances  on  David's  faultless  tie,  boots, 
and  studs. 

**  You  are  a  braw  man  in  girth  and  stature, 
Andrew,*'  Mrs.  Aucbinleck  took  to  compli- 
n^nting  her  much  tried  son.  '*Gin  you 
would  hold  yourself  up,  and  wear  a  bauld 
front  like  your  neighbours  —  you  are  an 
inch  taller  on  your  stocking-soles  than  ever 
your  father  was,  and  that  is  a  majestic 
man.** 

**  You'll  better  tell  me  at  once  I  am  an 
Adonis,**  scouted  Andrew. 

**My  mother  is  right,  old  fellow;  you 
are  really  a  well-built  Colossus,**  chimed  in 
gracious  David.  But  Andrew  was  little 
grateful  for  bis  compliment,  and  more  exas- 
perated than  soothed  by  his  brother's  polite 
accents. 

It  had  so  happened,  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  that,  as  if  in  tbe  wantonness  of 
idleness  and  prosperity,  Cosmo  Templeton 
and  his  sisters,  Cecy  Rymer  and  David  Au- 
cbinleck, having  met  each  other  accidentally 
near  the  spot,  bad  looked  into  tbe  school 
upon  Andrew  among  bis  reading-books, 
writing  copies,  and  peasant  scholars.  An- 
drew hsid  received  tbe  company  very  shortly. 
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and  on  tbeir  lingering  had  threatened  to 
torn  them  out  and  lock  the  door  upon  them 
for  disturbing  his  pupils.  David  bad  tried 
ineffectually  to  smootbe  down  his  brother ; 
Cosmo  Templeton  and  his  sisters  had 
slightly  telegraphed  to  each  other  their 
opinion  of  the  master^s  rudeness;  Cecy 
Rymer,  afler  having  received  a  sudden 
violent  impression  of  the  seriousness  and 
strain  of  Andrew^s  life,  had  hung  her  fair 
wise  head,  and  felt  dreadfully  ashamed  of 
having  been  induced  to  join  in  the  intrusion. 
But  Andrew  knew  nothmg  of  Cecy^s  peni- 
tence ;  he  only  knew  how  inauspicious  the 
visit  had  been,  and  felt  also  with  how  little 
of  the  coolness  of  a  man  of  the  world,  how 
little  of  the  courte.«ty  of  a  gentleman,  he  had 
met  the  visitors. 

When  Andrew  was  installed  in  the  manse 
drawing-room,  and  seated  on  a  remote  sofa, 
the  scene  recalled  forcibly  that  former  dubi- 
ous reward  for  being  exemplary  lads  which 
his  brother  had  completely  forgotten. 
David  was  as  one  at  home  on  the  hearth- 
rug, impressing  the  minister  himself,  who 
had  not  gone  south  of  the  Tweed  for  his 
humanities,  by  talking  of  Balliol,  the  last 
year's  examinations,  the  Bampton  lec- 
tures, &c. 

But  Andrew  felt  anything  save  an  exem- 
plary lad  to-night.  Certainly  he  told  himself 
that  he  was  the  most  morbid,  malicious  brute 
in  creation.  He  did  not  free  his  neighbours 
altogether  from  the  charge  of  aggravating 
self-satisfaction  and  veiled  arrogance.  But 
what  could  you  expect  of  them  ?  If  he  were 
as  well  armed  and  equipped 'for  society, 
with  as  fair  prospects  as — say  Davie  or 
Cosmo  Templeton,  and  were  not  a  suured, 
morose  chap  of  a  schoolmaster,  doomed  to 
drudge  in  obscurity  to  his  dying  day,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  as  light  and  care- 
less as  Davie  or  Cosmo  Templeton,  now 
buoyantly  exuberant,  now  refreshingly  pas- 
sive. 

All  was  much  the  same  in  the  pleasant, 
slightly  showy  room,  from  its  profusion  of 
flowers  contemporaneously  with  its  cosy  fire, 
to  its  mixture  of  dainty  fragile  china  (to 
which  Cosmo  had  added  fur  skins,  models 
of  canoes,  specimens  of  mocassins)  and  its 
homely  Dorcas  work,  little  coats  and  muffa- 
tees,  on  which  the  ladies  bestowed  a  portion 
of  their  leisure. 

There  was  Mrs.  Templeton,  still  sitting  in 
easy  state  behind  her  old-fashioned  glitter- 
ing urn. 

Here  was  Andrew^s  superior  dominie,  the 
minister,  loving  to  tackle  Andrew,  as  of 
yore,  with  musty  classics  and  false  quanti- 
ties, which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  correct. 

Yonder  were  the  Misses  Templeton,  not 


apparently  six  years  older,  still  io  any 
floating  garments,  still  with  wonderfully  ar- 
tistic beads;  though  the  young  ladies  bad 
changed  their  style  of  hair,  and  what  had 
once  constituted  smooth  shinin|^  rolls  and 
plaits  formed  now  massed  chignons  and 
ruflled  waves.  The  Misses  Templeton  re- . 
mained  impressed  with  their  duties  as  hos- 
tesses, consulting  together,  he  thought,  on 
bis  impracticability  as  a  guest,  and  prepar- 
ing to  show  him  over  again,  be  verily  be- 
lieved, the  old  photographs,  and  to  sing  to 
him  the  old  Scotch  songs. 

And  Andrew  was  still  blunt  to  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton,  and  blundering  to  the  ladies,  thoush 
he  was  no  longer  so  thin-skinned  as  of  old 
to  pin-pricks  of  annoyance.  How  coald  be 
be,  when  his  skin  bore  the  scars  of  serioas 
battles?  lie  did  not  think  that  he  woaici 
have  minded  much  now  either  the  good  folks* 
patronizing  or  his  own  stammering  and 
stumbling  had  the  not  been  there  to  witness 
his  uncouthne'ss. 

As  if  for  the  purpose  of  contrast,  she  was 
snrely  supremely  beautiful  and  bright  to- 
night, with  not  only  David  and  Cosmo  Tem- 
pleton and  the  minister  hovering  on  ber 
steps  and  hanging  on  her  looks,  but  the  verj 
women,  in  a  tide  of  honourable  enthusiasm 
sweeping  away  rivalry,  combining  to  exalt 
and  make  much  of  her. 

Andrew  Aucbinleck  kept  aloof  from  the 
queen,  convinced  that  she  would  not  miss  • 
bis  homage,  and  not  wishing  to  trespass  on 
old  friendly  regard  and  sympathy,  though 
he  gave  the  feelings  their  due  from  Cecy 
Rymer,  and  did  not  writhe  under  the  ex- 
pression of  the  last  on  ber  pare. 

Amelia  and  May,  Bab  and  Harriet,  in 
spite  of  some  acquired  tact,  in  tbeir  resolu- 
tion to  do  their  duty  as  their  father's  daugh- 
ters, pestered  Andrew  with  attentions,  until 
Cecy  Rymer  interposed  in  his  behalf.  She 
was  eager  to  hide  the  object  of  ber  interpo- 
sition, and  so  she  was  voluble,  discursivOt 
saucy  to  Andrew  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  resumed  their  relations  after  be  was  the 
parish  schoolmaster. 

Amelia  Templeton,  wrapped  up  in  the 
tradition  that  scotch  songs  were  the  only 
songs  adapted  to  AndrewTs  taste,  bad  car-  * 
ried  out  the  programme  by  singing,  to  suit 
his  supposed  capacity,  one  of  the  most 
stilted,  wishy-washy  of  modem  imitations 
of  old  Scotch  songs.  And  then  Cecy  Ry- 
mer sat  down  in  the  place  which  Amelia  bad 
vacated,  and  proceeded  to  sing  with  fine 

flower  and  art  ber  grand  German  **Ade- 
aida,**  Andrew^s  favourite    song,   as   she 
knew. 

David  Aucbinleck  and  Cosmo  Templeton 
I  stepped  noiselessly  to  Cecy*s  side  to  drink 
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10  more  fully  melody  in  its  passion ;  and 
Andrew,  the  un<]^rateful  man,  came  lumber- 
ngly,  and  as  it  were  unwillingly,  drawn  by 
ta  irresiiitible  attraction,  face  to  face  with 
the  linger.  But  he  answered  the  unspoken 
araeal  of  her  lustrous  eyes. 

Cecy  Rymer  was  entreated  to  sing  again. 
She  occupied  herself  with  the  pages  of  a 
piece  of  music,  trying  to  steady  it  on  the 
itaod  before  her.  **  Why  don't  you  help 
■eP''  she  enquired  of  Andrew,  almost  with 
ikarpness. 

"I  am  neither  useful  nor  ornamental 
here,^^  half  grumbled,  half  lamented  An- 
drew, puzzled,  hurt  because  she  was  hurt, 
aad  with  a  dubious  approach  to  a  smile ; 
"70U  had  better  get  Davie  or  Mr.  Cosmo 
to  help  you.*^ 
"I  don't  want  them." 
The  answer  broke  forth  quickly  and  sadly, 
and  the  accent  supplied  what  the  words 
k^  back.  **  if  I  cannot  have  you,"  it 
Mid.  *'  I  will  have  none  of  them." 

The  intimation  was  not  the  heartless  de- 
eqytion  of  a  coquette  who  would  not  be  con- 
teDt  unless  she  bad  all  kinds  of  spoil  in  her 
Mt  — it  was  the  generous  abandonment  of  a 
woman  who  is  fit  to  break  her  heart  because 
ibe  is  not  let  lift  up  the  man  who  has  chosen 
her,  whom  she  has  chosen,  from  his  mis- 
taken, unmerited  humiliation. 

Andrew  Auchinleck  would  have  been  a 
dolt  and  fool  if  he  had  not  understood  the 
wordf.  **  If  you  want  me,  Til  do  what  I 
cao,'^  be  answered  with  a  low  laugh,  bend- 
ineover  and  adjusting  what  was  amiss. 

His  eyes  were  Oj)ened  to  a  flood  of  light 
which  rendered  his  unpractised  fingers  dex- 
terous, and  inspired  him  to  hold  himself  up 
at  his  mother  had  recommended,  the  most 
towering  figure  with  the  boldest  front  in  the 
itXMD.     It  electrified  Andrew ;  it  melted  and 
nbdaed  him.     It  shrivelled  up  and   con- 
ramed  arbitrary,  accidental  distinctions,  and 
pxKrlaimed  him  by  sheer  virtue  of  his  man- 
bood  with  its   defects,  and  of  her  tender- 
hearted, magnanimous  election,  the  winner 
of  a  woman  whose  price  was  far  above  ru- 
bies. 

Andrew  went  home  in  the  soft  falling  rain 
with  Cecy  Rymer.  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  school-house  he  found  his  mother  waiting 
for  bim. 

•*  I  ken  where  you've  been,  and  it's  all 
riebt,"  she  said  to  him,  meaningly  clapping 
hni  on  the  shoulder.  **  As  for  Davie,  he 
has  been  hame  an  hour  syne,  and  he  has  been 
nuDmaging  among  his  boxes  and  books ; 
iribat  you  might  expect,  let  it  be  midnicht, 
io  a  grand  scholar.'' 

Andrew  was  aware  that  his  mother  had 
leapt  to  and  approved  of  the  conclusion. 


Moreover  she  had  returned  instantly  to  her 
allegiance  to  Davie  her  highest  risen  and 
rising  son. 

**  »  am  going,  Andrew,"  said  David  next 
day,  following  Andrew  when  he  went  out 
after  breakfast  t^the  school. 

••  No,"  protested  Andrew,  in  default  of 
anything  better  to  say. 

**  Yes,"  insisted  David,  **  I  have  nothing 
to  stay  for ;  and  for  that  matter,  I  have 
staved  a  deal  too  long  already." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  he  added 
vaguely,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  **  I 
believe  it  is  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Though  David  spoke  calmly,  his  face 
showed  haggard  after  a  sleepless  night, 
in  the  summer  morning.  He  nad  been  as 
unsophisticatedly  in  earnest,  it  might  bo 
because  of  that  peasant  blood  of  his,  in  his 
love  as  in  his  ambition. 

'*I  shall  probably  join  Evans  and  Ingle- 
dew  in  their  reading  party  in  Normandy,  as 
they  wished  me,"  explained  David,  striving 
feverishly  to  be  commonplace  and  cheerfully 
communicative,  and  naturally  ending  the 
struggle,  gentleman  as  he  was,  by  bordering 
on  bravado.  **  After  that  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  wish  you  and  her  every  blessmg, 
and  stick  to  my  college  for  the  rest  of  my 
days." 

**  They  are  early  d^ays  yet,"  Andrew  re- 
minded him,  gently ;  **  you'll  be  our  scholar, 
Davie,  as  our  folk  intended  that  you  and  I 
should  be ;  whom  we  shall  be  proud  of, 
whom  the  world  may  be  proud  of — who 
knows  ?"  exclaimed  Andrew,  with  a  fond- 
ness which  he  had  never  shown  to  his  broth- 
er before. 

It  was  Cecy  Rymer's  task  to  reconcile 
her  mother  to  her  beautiful,  accomplished, 
admired  daughter's  marrying  no  higher 
than  a  parish  schoolmaster ;  but  Cecy  rep- 
resented to  Mrs.  Rymer,  first,  that  if  Cecy 
had  married  Mr.  (Josmo  Templeton  (who 
had  never  thought  of  asking  her  to  marry 
him,  and  was  bespoken  ever  so  long  ago  in 
another  quarter),  Cecy  would  have  had  to 
go  out  to  Canada,  while  the  minister  might 
never  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Rymer  again. 

**  I  could  never  have  stood  that,"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Rymer,  speaking  as  if  even  now 
guilty  and  condemned. 

And  if  Cecy  had  had  Davie,  she  would 
have  cost  him  his  Fellowship  and  his  living, 
the  two  would  have  been  on  the  world  with- 
out a  certain  bite  to  put  in  their  mouths  for 
all  his  learning,  and  Mrs.  Rymer's  old  friend 
Mrs.  Auchinleck  would  never  have  spoken 
to  Mrs.  Rymer  again. 

**  An'  that  could  na  ha'e  been  tboled, 
and  biz  sae  near  connec'et,  and  me  wanting 
to  consult  her  —  for  she  was  aye    a  feU 
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smart  woman,  Mrs.  Auchinleck  —  where  to 
win  bread  for  my  bairn,^  acknowledged 
Mrs.  Rymer  seriously. 

But  since  Cecy  was  so  happy  as  to  be 
going  to  marry  Andrew  Auchinleck,  all  was 
plainest  and  smoothest  si^^ing  in  delectable 
sunshine.  A  living  was^provitied,  Auld- 
acres  was  next  door,  Mrs.  Auchinleck  was 

Cropitious.  Then  teaching  was  Cecy^s 
usmess  as  well  as  Andrew's;  she  would 
help  him  as  it  had  been  projected  she  should 
help  his  father. 

''  Demean  herself  by  teaching  in  a  parish 


school !  "    Demean  herself  by  doing  what 
her  **  man  ^  did  !     Her  Andrew  had  said  a 
lady^s  mission  was  to  go  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  refining  the  world;  and  she,   if  she 
:  had   any  pretensions   to  be  a  lady,  would 
J  refine    Auldacres    parish    school.     Would 
:  she  lose  her  grand  friends  P     Let  her  lose 
i  them,  if  they  could  be  so  lost.     Her  Andrew 
'  and  her  mother  were  her  best  friends,  and 
she  wanted  none  if  she  had  them.     Cecy^s 
dear  mother  must  and  did  believe  in  her 
daughter's  great  good  fortune  and  uncloud- 
ed happiness. 


Railroad  Acaoss  the  Akdeb. —  Ws  are  glad  ! 
to  see  that  progress  is  being  made  with  a  scheme  | 
for  croiMing  the  South  American  continent  by  a 
railway,  which  may  rival  if  not  surpiss  in  ac- 
tual utility  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line 
aoroBS  the  North  American  continent     An  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Rossctti,  was  appointeil  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Argentine   Republic  to  survey 
the  passes  of  the  Andes,  and  his  report  appears 
to   bring  the  undertaking  within    practicable 
compass.     By  the  pass  of  the  PlanchoD  or  Teno 
cominunicHtion  may  be  established  between  ex- 
istinp;  lines  on  either  side  of  the  Andes  by  a  con- 
necting line  of  about  1,000  miles  (1,601   kilo- 
metres) in  length.  The  highest  elevation  reached 
will  be  8,800  metres,  and  apparently  there  will 
only  be  one  very  difficult  section  in  the  Vargara 
ravine,  where  there  is  a  diflferenceof  level  of 
7^)0  metres  in  a  distance  of  10  kilometres,  which 
gives  a  grade  of  70  in  1,000.     Thus  the  under- 
taking will  not  be  on  the  scale  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  undertaking  either  for  length  or  the 
number  of  the  difficult  engineering  wot  ks.     The 
whole  cost  is  calculated  at  about  6,000,000/ 
sterling,  that  is  about  6,000/  per  mile,  of  which 
the  greatei*  portion  will  be  in  the  territory  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  prosecuted 
the  survey,  about  a  fifth  only  of  the  expense  or 
1,200,000/  falling  to  the  Government  of  Chili. 
No  doubt,  small  as  the  work  comparatively  is, 
it  may  still  be  too  costly  for  any  traffic  that  may 
oome  upon  it;  but  there  are  many  objects  of 
public  utility  that  would  be  served.     The  Argen- 
tine Republic,  we  believe,  has  great   expects 
tions,  both  from  the  emigration  which  is  likely 
to  flow  into  its  great  West,  and  the  richness  of 
the  mining  districts  which  will  be  opened  up. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  besides  between 
the  E:i8tem  and  Western  coasts,  and  the  route 
would  almost  certainly  command  the  mail  and 
passenger  traffic  between  Peru  and  Chili  and  Eu- 
rope —  possibly  would  supply  another  practicable 
road  to  and  from  our  Australian  oolonies.    The 


original  projectors  of  a  railway  over  the  Aiid« 
had  at  least  the  latter  among  their  objeota.  The 
line,  it  is  said,  would  take  four  years  to  exeeuto* 
bat  the  Argentine  Republic  will  be  surer  of  aoe- 
cess  if  they  do  not  try  to  go  even  so  fast  as  that» 
but  gradually  extend  their  railways  to  the  Week 
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A  WEEK  or  two  ago  we  announced  a  roraoor 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  had  refhaed  to 
f  How  a  ship  to  convey  the  eclipse  observers  to 
Spain  and  Sicily  next  December.  The  mrnour 
was  too  well  founded ;  the  Government  haa  ae- 
tually  refused  to'tell  off  a  ship  for  this  purpeae. 
This  decision  in  the  teeth  of  Uie  plaincet  prece- 
dents requires  no  comment  on  our.pirt;  in  Csot, 
it  is  beyond  all  comment,  it  is  astounding.  We 
are  enabled  to  announce,  however,  that  the 
American  Government,  more  enlightened  than 
our  own,  are  -making  extensive  preparations; 
and  upon  the  results  of  their  laI)ours  and  those 
of  the  Continental  Governments  Englishmen 
must  therefore  fall  back,  in  a  research  which  is 
eminently  English.  The  Americans  will  send 
three  corps-  of  ot>servation,  to  be  stationed  respeo- 
tively  at  Malaga,  Sicily,  and  some  place  in  Tur- 
key most  available  for  making  the  best  scientifio 
records  and  views.  One  of  these  oorpe  wiU  be 
sent  from  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  the  other 
two  will  be  composed  of  the  most  scientifio  men 
in  the  country,  including  the  professors  flron 
Harvard  University.  Before  the  war  broke  oat 
it  was  arranged  that  Rear-Admiral  Qlisaon 
should  extend  to  the  corps  at  Sicily  all  the  aid 
and  co-operation  in  his  power.  But  the  origi- 
nal plan  has  been  spoiled  for  the  present  by  toe 
troubles  in  Europe,  Admiral  Glisson  bong 
obliged  to  move  his  squadron  to  the  Baltic  fcr 
the  protection  of  American  commerce  in  ^l»»* 
^ici'^^J^-  Nature. 
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From  The  Speotetor. 
FLINT  CHIPS.* 

Pre-historic,  or  rather  non-historic, 
archaeology  has  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  but  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  sur- 
mount them  all.  For  a  long  while  its  ma- 
teriaU  were  either  scanty  or  suspicious, 
though  its  conclusions  were  large  and  dog- 
matic. No  sooner  was  it  shown  that  the 
arrow-heads,  celts,  and  curiously  worked 
stones  preserved  in  many  a  museum  might 
be  made  to  tell  an  intelligible  and  connected 
story,  than  these  venerable  though  some- 
what dowdy  curiosities  became  the  starting- 
point  for  the  wildest  hypotheses.  It  seemed 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  branch  of 
archaeology  required  but  little  learning  or 
scientific  accuracy  of  thought.  A  few 
earnest  workers,  however,  went  on  collect- 
ing, comparing,  and  reasoning,  but  their 
labours,  even  when  known,  were  often  dis- 
credited. This  result  was  due  to  the  prev- 
alence of  fraud  and  forgery,  and  to  the  un- 
fortunate impression  produced  by  the  rash 
conclusions  of  spurious  archaeologists,  a 
fungoid  growth  which  the  study  of  obscure 
antiquities  has  developed  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent.  But  at  length,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  labours  of  a  goodly 
band  of  really  philosophic  workers,  English 
and  Continental,  pre-historic  archaeology  is 
being  rapidly  consolidated  into  a  satisfac- 
tory structure.  One  of  the  most  important 
recent  steps  in  this  direction  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Blackmore  Museum  at  Salis- 
bury, another  the  production  of  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  its  contents.  To  this  cat- 
alogue we  now  wish  to  direct  our  readers. 

Flint  Chips,  though  a  volume  of  600 
pages,  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Stone  periods,  and  to  the  stone  objects  in 
the  Blackmore  Museum  ;  a  second  book  re- 
lating to  the  Bronze  period,  and  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  **  modern  savagery,"  will  complete 
the  undertaking.  The  mode  of  treating  bis 
subject  which  our  author  adopts  renders  his 
volume  a  great  deal  more  useful  as  well  as 
more  interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue.  Mr. 
Stevens  duly  enumerates  and  describes  the 
specimens,  but  he  provider  his  readers  in 
addition  with  a  series  of  most  instructive 
cjssays.  So,  for  instance,  the  list  of  mam- 
malian remains  found  associated  with  works 
of  man  is  prefaced  by  a  well-composed  pic- 
tare  of  the  fauna  of  the  Drift  period. 
Again,  before  the  individual  specimens  be- 
longing to  the  later  Stone  age  are  enumer- 
ated, a  chapter  on  the  methods  of  drilling 
stone  is   given.      In  a  similarly  readable 

•  Flint  Chips.    By  £.  T.  Stevens.    London :  Bell 
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manner  very  full  information  is  furnished 
concerning  lake-dwellings,  shell-moands, 
the  ancient  cultivation  of  maize,  the  use  of 
tobacco,  the  animal-mounds  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  tumuli  of  the  Old  World.  From 
some  of  the  chapters  on  these  subjects  we 
shall  glean  a  few  paragraphs,  to  show  by 
samples  the  high  quality  and  varied  interests 
of  Mr.  Stevens^  book. 

A  strange  scene  is  opened  to  our  view  in 
Dr.  Blackmore^s  account  of  the  mammals 
of  the  Drift.  During  that  period  our  Eng- 
lish Downs  were  the  home  of  herds  of  rein- 
deer, of  shaegy-maned  bisons,  and  of  a  race 
of  small  and  hardy  horses,  not  unlike  the 
ponies  of  Exmoor.  The  mammoth,  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  lemming,  and  the 
musk  sheep,  animals  peculiarly  adapted  for 
existence  in  an  Arctic  clime,  were  then  liv- 
ing in  this  country,  while  sheltering  in  the 
caverns  or  prowling  in  the  forests  were 
hyaenas,  bears,  and  a  species  of  lion  larger 
than  any  of  those  now  found  in  Asia  or 
Africa.  Manv  of  these  animals  must  have 
been  extremely  abundant,  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  two  hundred  indi- 
viduals of  the  hyasna  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Kirkdale  cave  alone.  Mammoth 
remains,  too,  have  been  frenuently  disin- 
terred in  nearly  all  parts  of  England ;  still 
persons  have  not  been  wanting  who  ven- 
tured to  attribute  all  these  to  the  one 
elephant  imported  by  Caesar  (p.  21).  We 
may  here  cite  an  instance  of  the  unexpected 
glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  past  which  the 
minute  study  of  organic  remains  ofleo 
affords.  The  second  cervical  vertebra,  or 
axiSf  as  it  is  named,  of  a  bison,  in  the 
Blackmore  collection  shows  necrosis  of  a 
small  part  of  the  boby  of  the  vertebra,  an  in- 
jury which  was  most  probably  produced  by  a 
violent  bhock  to  the  animal  in  using  its  horns 
in  a  tilting-match  with  a  brother  bison,  and 
which  resulted  in  its  death.  In  France  more 
especially  a  kind  of  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  animal  remains  of  caves  and 
rock-shelters  which  is  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est and  importance,  for  it  proves  the  con- 
temporaneity of  man  with  many  animals 
now  extinct.  Rude  outlines  of  the  mam- 
moth cave-bear  and  of  man  himself  have 
been  found  traced  upon  pieces  of  mammoth 
ivory  or  fragments  of  reindeer  antlers ;  at- 
tempts at  sculptural  figures  have  also  been 
discovered.  We  trust  that  the  evidences 
of  cannibalism  which  some  of  the  caves  of 
France  and  Scotland  seem  to  furnish  will 
be  explained  away ;  still  we  fear  that  hu- 
man bones  carefully  split  for  the  extraction 
of  the  marrow  show  that  the  cave-dwellers* 
longing  for  marrow  knew  no  bounds. 

The  remarkable  pit-dwellings    at  High- 
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field,  near  Sallsbary,  are  described  (p.  57) 
as  doine-sliaped  excavatioDS  in  the  cbalk, 
possessing  a   strong  resemblance  to  many 
pi:s  existing   in  various   parts  of  England 
and  France.      Pit-dwellings    vary  a  good 
deal  ill   mzu,  some  being   five  feet,  others 
fourteen  in  diameter.     Sometimes  they  are 
solitary,  sometimes  in  groups,  with  under- 
ground communications.     The  circular  form 
of  these  pits  remind  one  at  once  of  the  form 
always  u-<ed  by  savages.     The  lodges  and 
huts  of  many  tribes  both  of  North- American 
Indians  and  of  the  South-African  races  are 
round,  and  often  sunk,  partially  at  least,  in 
the  ground.     All  the  earliest  habitations  of 
pre-iiistoric  times  have  been  observed  to  be 
m  like  manner  either  circular  or  oval.     Un- 
fortunately  fur  the  credit  of   archssology, 
numerous  temporary  shelters  and  cooking- 
places    excavated     on    exposed    hills  and 
moors  in  this  country  have  been  set  down 
as  pit-dwellings  of  ancient  date,  when  they 
were  in  reality  the  temporary  contrivances 
of  encamping  soldiers  at  no  very  remote 
historic  period.     As  a  rule,  nothing  is  found 
in  them  but  a  fire-marked    stone,  a  little 
wood  charcoal,  some  burnt  seeds,  a  button 
.  or  two,  and  a  good  deal  of  dirt.     Had  they 
been   houses    long    inhabited,  they  would 
have   furnished,  as  those  of  Highfield  and 
other  localities  have,  a  less  meagre    cata- 
logue  of  remains.     Genuine  pit-dwellings 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  neolithic  period, 
and  show   both  by   their  construction  and 
contents  a  decided  advance  upon  the  civili- 
zation of  the  palsaolithic  or  cave  period. 

We  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  ancient  method  of  cooking 
of  which  early  dwellings  afford  evidence, 
and  which  the  customs  of  some  modern 
savages  serve  to  illustrate.  This  plan  is 
called  **  stone-boiling"  (p.  60).  A  hole  is 
dug  in  the  earth,  dry  wood  is  placed  in  it, 
and  on  that  a  number  of  stones.  When  the 
stones  become  red-hot  the  unconsumed  fuel 
is  removed,  wet,  green  leaves  placed  upon 
the  stones,  and  upon  the  leaves  the  food  to  be 
cooked.  More  leaves  are  placed  on  the  food, 
and  a  mat  over  all.  Then  some  water  is 
poured  on  the  mat,  and  finally  earth  as  an  out- 
side coating;  thus  the  food  is  cooked  by  a 
combined  baking  and  steaming  process.  But 
a  simpler  method  of  stone-boiLing  than  this 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  was  probably  prac- 
ticed by  the  pit-dwellers.  Stones  made 
red-hot  in  the  tire  were  thrown  one  after 
another  into  a  vessel  of  water  containing 
the  food  to  be  cooked.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  certain  North-American  Indians, 
and  traces  of  it  still  survive  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  One  less  pleasing  use  of  stone- 
boiling  is  also  described  in    Flint    Chips, 


Some  Ecuador  Indians  prepare  tbeir  idol 
human  heads  by  introducing  a  hot  stone 
into  the  prepared  head  from  which  the 
s^ill  has  been  removed ;  drjing  proceeds 
regularly,  and  a  miniature  head,  preserving 
ail  the  i'eatures,  is  the  disagreeable  result. 

As  stone  implements  form  the  chief  object 
of  the  Blackisore  collection,  so  the  modes 
of  working  them,  their  various  uses,  and 
their  peculiarities  of  shape  and  material  oc- 
cupy a  very  considerable  proportion  of  Mr. 
Stevens^   volume.     We  cannot  pretend  to 
give  anything  Itke  a  satisfactory  account  of 
our  author's  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  sub* 
ject,  yet  we  hope  to  be  able  to  select  from 
his  pages  ample  proofs  of  the  fact   that  a 
remarkable  amount  of  human  interest    at- 
taches  itself  to  the    worked  stones   which 
have  strayed    down    to    us    from    remote 
epochs.     But  wo   must  guard  our  readers 
against  a  common  fallacy.     The  Stone  see 
is   often  spoken  of   as    a  definite    period, 
sharply  defined  both   in  time   and   space. 
Such  statements  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
study  of  the  contents  of  the  Blackmore  Mu- 
seum.    The  stone  age  of  one  country  need 
on  no  account  be  contemporary  with  that  of 
another ;  indeed,  the  Stone  age  lingers  still 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  of  to-day.     Had 
this  not  been  so,  the  stone  remains  of  re- 
mote times,  often   the  solitary  records   of 
past  races,  would  have  been  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  interpret.     The  modern  uses  of  tools 
of  stone,   shell,  horn,  and  bone    in   many 
parts  ol'  the  globe  have  enabled  archseolo- 
gists  to  classify  numerous  obscure  objects, 
as  adzes,  hammers,  knives,  scrapers,  net- 
sinkers,    &c.      We    indeed   approach    the 
study  of  many  of  these  weapons  and  instru- 
ments under  peculiar  disadvantages.  Doubt- 
less, many  ot  the  stone  tools  were  fixed  in 
wooden  handles,  which  have  long  since  per- 
ished.    Evidence  that  such  was   the   case 
is  afforded  not  only  by  the  shape  and  mark- 
ings   of  the    objects    themselves,    bat  by 
modern  examples  of  hafting  adopted  in  thie 
mounting  of  similar  tools.     The  exact  uses 
of  many  ancient  stone  implements  remain, 
however,  at  present  undiscovered ;  we  only 
know  that  they  are  human  handiwork,  and 
that  they  have  such  strong  family  likenesses 
that  arrangement  in  groups  is  quite  easy. 
Here  we  stop  to  point  out  the  chief  methods 
of  classifying  ancient  implements  of  stone. 
The  main  bases  of  arrangement  are  form  and 
finish.    The  unrubbed  and  unpolished  speci- 
mens are,  as  a  rule,  older  than  the  nibbed 
and  polished  ones.     Full  details  on -this 
point,  and  on  the  varieties  of  form  in  flint 
implements ;   as   to  how  they  were  flaked 
into  shape,  usually  by  percussion,   some- 
times by  pressure  as  well;  all  this,  and 
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BQch  more,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Stevens^ 
Tolome.      Especially    interesting    are    the 
Botes  on  the  efficiency  of  the  fiint  imple- 
ntents  in  executing  the  work  for  which  it  is 
pretamed  they  were  fashioned  (p.  68)  ;  on 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  some  of  the 
itemmed  Hint  arrow-heads  from  Ireland  (p. 
85);  on  the  primitive  methods  of  drilling 
itODe  (p.  96)  ;  and  on  the  general  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  world  of  stone  imple- 
Deots  (p.  112).     In  point  of  fact,  this  last 
nbject   introduces   a  difficulty.     The  vast 
qoaotity  of   stone  implements   real   or  re- 
puted has  induced  many  persons  to  regard 
It  as  impossible  that  they  can  be  all  human 
work.    The  still  existent  gun-flint  works, 
to  which  we  recently  alluded  in  the  Specia' 
tor,  offer  proofs  of  various  kinds  as  to  the 
lotbeoticity  of  the  ancient  specimens.     Be- 
tides the  vast  quantity  of  flint  flakes  thrown 
off  bj  the  hammer  in  breaking  up  and  fash- 
ioDiog  a   native   mass   of  flint,  there  are 
omnbers  of  abortive  attempts  and  numbers 
of  Dearly  finished  pieces  broken  on  the  eve 
of  completion.      The  modern  productions 
and  the  modern  waste-heaps  of  the  workers 
in  flint  render  perfectly  intelligible    those 
of  pre-historic  times.     Let  us,  for  illustra- 
tion, suppose  for  a  moment  an  excavation 
■ade  I.OIX)  years  hence,  on  the  site  of  the 
icdostrious    town    of   Whitby.     A    doubt 
lugbt  easily  arise  as  to  whether  the  millions 
of  fragments  of  jet  there  found  were  of 
ixtifidal  origin.     But  we  know  that  1,200 
workmen   are   engaged  year  afler  year  in 
fashioning  this  mineral  into  ornaments,  just 
*i  the  Romans  1,500  years  ago  worked  the 
Kifflmeridge   shale   about  the   Dorsetshire 
cout,  and  left  abundant  evidence  of  their 
ottnafactories  in  those  waste  cores  of  this 
material  which  have  been  ignorantly  termed 
coal-money. 

We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  compact  and  most  interesting  account 
(p.  119)    of  the   Swiss   and   Italian  lake- 
owellin^s,  with  the  curious  evidence  of  the 
■ode  of  life  of  their  inhabitants  which  has 
been  brought  to  light  of  late  years.     Nor 
eui   we   linger  amongst  the   shell-mounds 
of  Denmark  (p.  193),  or  the  ancient  and 
weird  animal  forms  represented  in  the  pot- 
tery of  Peru  (p.  269),  or  the  gold  images 
from   the    Uuacas   of   Chiriqui    (p.    281). 
Tbere  is,  however,  a  most  interesting  chap- 
ter on  tobacco  (p.  315),  which  will  proba- 
bly commend   itself  to  some  of  our  read- 
en,  and  will  serve   to   introduce   a   brief 
•otJce   of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  suites    of  specimens   in   the 
Biackmore   collection,   namely,   the    pipes 
from  the   Ohio   burial-mounds.      However 
ancient  the  custom  of  smoking  some  weeds, 


if  not  **  the  weed,"  may  have  been,  it  does 
not  appear  that  tobacco  was  introduced  into 
Europe  until  about  1560.  We  are  told 
that  Fairbolt  **  considers  the  tradition  of 
the  Greek  Church  that  Noah  was  intoxicated 
by  tobacco  to  have  sprung  from  the  brain 
of  some  pious  humourist."  It  is  singular 
that  the  word  iabaco  appears  to  have  been 
the  native  Haytian  name  for  the  pipe  used 
in  smoking  the  plant,  which  itself  was 
termed  mahiz.  We  will  now  refer  to  the 
remarkable  Ohio  mounds  and  to  the  Ohio 
pipes,  merely  mentioning  in  passing  that 
numerous  subjects  relating  to  ancient  North 
America  will  be  found  ably  handled  in  the 
sections  devoted  to  maiz.e  and  mealing- 
stones,  Aztec  mosaic  work,  and  the  pottery 
of  Mexico. 

The  Ohio  mounds  seem  to  have  been 
places  of  sacrifice  and  worship  rather  than 
of  sepulture.  The  sacrifice  olTered  may 
indeed  have  formed  part  of  the  burial-rites, 
but  though  evidences  of  cremation  are 
distinct,  interments  are  rare,  and  occur  in 
mounds  destitute  of  the  altars  and  other 
objects,  probably  offerings,  which  charac- 
terize most  of  these  earth-works. 

In  shape  the  Ohio  mounds  resemble  some 
of  our  |-ound  barrows  and  tumuli,  but  are 
occasionally  on  a  very  large  scale.  In 
'*  Mound  City,'^  on  the  lef\  bank  of  the 
Scioto  river,  Ross  county,-  Ohio,  there  are 
twenty-three  mounds,  the  group  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  bank  three  or  four  fuct  high. 
One  most  singular  point  discovered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  so-called  altar- 
mounds  was  the  occurrence  of  va^^t  numbers 
of  one  sort  of  object  in  particular  mounds. 
In  one  would  be  found  two  hundred  pipes, 
in  another  numerous  fragments  of  lead  ore, 
in  a  third  a  collection  of  spear-heads,  and 
so  on.  This  peculiarity  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  pipes  just 
mentioned  are  well  represented  in  the  Salis- 
bury series.  Very  faithful  engravings  of 
the  most  characteristic  amongst  them  will 
be  found  on  pp.  423  to  436.  The^"  are 
worked  out  of  four  different  rock  or  mineral 
materials,  none  of  them  having  been 
moulded  or  fashioned  by  pressure  nor  hard- 
ened by  subsequent  baking.  In  fact  they 
are  not  pottery,  thoueh  as  such  they  are 
described  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  his  Pre-hU' 
tone  Man.  Great  skill  has  been  shown  in 
working  the   native  materials   into  pipes, 

Earticularly  in  the  case  of  those  which  have 
een  made  out  of  a  peculiarly  hard  kind  of 
slate,  a  sort  of  whetstone.  The  various 
specimens  of  pipes,  though  exhibiting  con- 
siderable diversity  in  their  ornamental  de- 
tails are  all  formed  on  the  same  type  of 
construction.      The  bowl  of   the  pipe  is 
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situated  on  the  middle  of  a  curved,  broad, 
and  flattened  piece,  the  extreisities  only  of 
which  touch  the  surface  on  which  the  ptpe 
is  placed.  Through  the  middle  of  this 
broad  stem  a  fine  bole  was  drilled,  by 
means  of  which  the  smoke  was  drawn  from 
the  central  bowl.  The  chief  artistic  eflbrt 
was  reserved  for  the  bowl.  It  usually  rep- 
resented an  animal  so  placed  as  to  face  the 
smoker.  These  animals,  whether  fio^  (p. 
423),  birds  (pp.  424  to  427),  squirrels, 
beavers,  seals,  and  sea-cows  (pp  428, 
429),  cats,  bears,  or  wolves,  are  sculptured 
with  singular  force  and  fidelity.  Only  a 
few  representations  of  the  human  face 
occur,  and  these  are  not  very  successful. 

We  must  pass  by  without  notice  the  re- 
maining chapters  of  Flint  Chips.  Abundant 
and  trustworthy  information  concerning 
the  tumuli  of  the  Old  World,  tolmens  and 
menhirs,  and  scores  of  other  matters  of 
cognate  interest,  is  afforded  by  this  cata- 
logue of  a  collection  of  pre-historic  remains 
which  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  beautiful 
city  of  Salisbury,  that  it  should  be  able  to 
reckon  amongst  its  townsmen  so  enlightened 
and  generous  a  benefactor  as  the  founder 
of  the.Blackmore  Museum,  and  so  able  and 
indefati«;able  an  expositor  of  those  remains 
of  pre-historic  times  which  it  possesses,  as 
the  curator  of  the  collection  and  the  author 
of  this  book. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gaiette. 
THE  STOBT  OF  ▲  CAFITULATION. 

The  history  of  all  invasions  is  so  very 
much  alike  that  the  following  account  of 
the  capitulation  of  Verdun  in  1792  —  a 
capitulation  memorable  for  the  dramatic 
episodes  which  accompanied  it  —  will  almost 
read  like  a  story  of  to-day. 

Seventy-eight  years  ago  —  that  is,  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1792  —  the  town  of 
Verdun  opened  its  gates  to  the  Prussian 
army  which  had  been  besieging  it  for  three 
days  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  The  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
William  II.,  and  his  two  sons,  bad  just 
joined  the  army,  and  with  them  came  a 
corps  of  French  emigres,  among  them  was 
Chateaubriand,  then  a  corporal,  unknown, 
wounded,  and  already  half  sick  of  the  cause 
be  was  serving.  The  garrison  of  Verdun 
was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  it  was  a  very  young  colonel, 
named  Marceau,  who  was  deputed  to  carr^ 
the  letter  of  submission  to  the  King.  This 
officer  is  the  same  whom  Byron  mu  since 


immortalized,  and  who,  as  Oeneral  Mer- 
ceau,  was  destined  to  acquire  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  humane  soldier  «nd  the 
bravest  gentleman  of  his  time.  The  g^rri* 
son  were  verv  dispirited  as  they  marched 
out,  and  witb  good  reason,  for  they  bad 
just  lust  their  general  under  circumstancea 
peculiarly  terrible  and  touching.  Rather 
than  be  a  party  to  the  surrender  he  bad 
blown  his  brains  out.  His  name  was  Beau* 
repaire ;  he  was  the  commander  of  the  vol- 
unteers of  Maine-et- Loire,  and  so  far  back  af 
the  28th  of  July  he  had  written  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, saying,  **  Verdun  cannot  be  es« 
pected  to  hold  out  if  you  do  not  help  us. 
VVe  ought  tc  have  at  least  a  hundred  can- 
nons, and  we  have  only  forty-four.  We 
ought  to  have  forty  thousand  palisades,  and 
we  have  not  one.  We  have  no  muskets,  no 
pouches,  and  scarcely  any  ammunition.'" 
To  thih  he  soon  after  received  the  following 
reply  from  Chondieu,  one  of  the  secretariea 
of  the  War  Ofiice :  —  *'  The  most  imposing 
ceremony  took  place  last  Sunday  at  the 
Tuileries.  Funeral  hymns  were  aung  in 
honour  of  the  patriotic  victims  of  the  lOth 
of  August .  More  than  300,000  armed  wuH 
defiled  be/ore  the  palace.  These  are  jour 
auxiliaries.  There  is  a  formidable  reserve. 
Hold  good ;  Paris  is  behind  you ! ! !  **  The 
three  points  of  exclamation  are  in  the  origi- 
nal. One  would  almost  fancy  it  had  been 
written  in  the  year  1870  by  some  cousin 
of  Marshal  I^Bceuf.  This  letter  was  all  tbe 
relief  that  Beaurepaire  received.  He  was 
obliged  to  prepare  for  the  siege  as  best  he 
could,  and  the  result  was  that  when,  on  the 
dOth  of  August,  the  Prussian  army  opened 
their  trenches,  and  balls  and  sheila  be^^an 
showering  into  the  town,  there  was  an  im- 
mense commotion  among  the  inhabitanta, 
who  felt  decidedly  averse  to  being  butch- 
ered for  nothing.  At  that  time  Verdun 
possessed  a  mayor  who  was  perhaps  an  an- 
c*estor  of  that  chief  magistrate  of  Nanej 
who  has  just  distinguished  himself  by  ex- 
horting his  fellow-townsmen  to  be  meeic  and 
not  to  vex  the  Prussians.  At  the  first 
sound  of  tiring,  this  high-souled  dignitaiy 
sent  a  number  of  roughs  through  the  town 
with  orders  to  rout  out  all  the  women  and 
children  and  bring  them  to  the  market-place, 
where,  under  his  valiant  leadership,  they 
constituted  themselves  into  a  deputation, 
and  went  imploring  Beaurepaire  not  to  hold . 
out  any  longer.  Now  it  so  happened  thai 
some  weeks  before  all  the  towns  of  France- 
had  sent  delegates  to  Paris  to  make  vows 
of  patriotism,  and  the  Verdun  delegation 
had  been  headed  by  a  sort  of  vestryman, 
named  Cordier,  who,  being  fond  of  the 
sound  of  hia  own  voice,  had  thought  the 
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casion  a  good  one  for  declaring  in  the  face 
of  the  Assembly,  **  Le  commandant  de  Ver- 
dun et  le  bataillon  de  Maine-et  Loire  ont 
jur6  de  no  se  rendre  qu'4  la  mort.**  Beau- 
repaire  had  sworn  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
he  was  chivalrous  enough  to  consider  hiin- 
aelf  pledged  by  the  tall  talk  of  the  vestry- 
man, and  so,  when  the  mayor  and  deputa- 
tion came  whining  to  him  to  give  in,  he 
replied,  **  Never."  Lamartine,  in  his 
•*  Girondlns,"  here  asserts  that  Beaurepaire 
killed  himself  there  and  then,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mayor,  exclaiming,  **Survivez 
k  votre  hontc.  Quant  d  moi,  je  meura  libre. 
Je  legue  nion  sang  en  opprobre  aux  l&ches 
et  en  exemple  aux  braves."  This,  however, 
was  not  the  way  which  the  commander  of 
Verdun  selected.  Beaurepaire  had  nothing 
stagey  in  him.  He  let  no  one  into  the  se- 
cret of  his  intentions,  but  went  quietly  home 
and  shot  himself  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  so  much  affected 
at  the  recital  of  this  suicide  that  on  coming 
into  Verdun  he  asked  for  the  pistol  with 
which  Beaurepaire  had  done  the  deed,  and 
vowed  that  it  should  thenceforth  have  the 
place  of  honour  in  his  armoury. 

Verdun  having  capitulated,  the  Prussian 
general  Kalkreuth  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  with  him  came  the  King^s 
two  son^i,  who  had  obtained  leave  from  their 
father  to  accompany  the  general  on  condi- 
tion that  they  snou'ld  take  off  their  orders 
and  pass  as  his  aides-de-camp.  The  eldest 
of  these  two  princes  (afterwards  Frederick 
William  I  XL)  was  then  two  and  twenty. 
His  rank  in  the  army  was  major-general, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  quick  and 
humorous  observer  as  well  as  a  clever 
officer.  In  a  book  of  memoirs  which  he 
published  later,  under  the  title  **  Reminis- 
cences of  the  French  Campaign,"  he  enters 
into  the  minutest  particulars  of  all  he  saw 
and  did  in  France,  not  even  forgetting  such 
details  as  the  following:  —  **  On  the  30th  I 
smoked  a  pipe  with  tolerable  success." 
*'  On  the  2nd,  when  I  was  half  dead  with 
hunger  after  a  day's  march,  the  King  sent 
me  a  plateful  of  lentils  and  pork.  Ensign 
Turbenheim,  who  brought  the  dish,  laid  it 
on  a  drum.  I  was  changing  my  boots  at 
the  time,  and  before  I  was  ready  to  eat  a 
French  dog  belonging  to  M.  d^Herbelin  put 
his  nose  into  the  dish  and  went  away  with 
the  pork.  Turbenheim  was  very  much  ex- 
cited, and  wanted  to  go  afler  the  dog  and 
kill  him,  but  I  told  him  this  wouIdn^t  bring 
back  my  dinner.  I  dined  off  the  lentils." 
*'  On  the  16th  there  were  fowls  at  the  King^s 
table,  and  the  officers  appeared  to  think  it 
strange  that,  although  his  Majesty  invited 
the  Prince  of  Nassau  and  Lachesixu,  he  paid 


no  attention  whatever  to  me.  The  table  was 
spread  outside  the  King^s  tent,  and  I  looked 
on  from  a  distance."  What  appeared  to 
strike  the  Crown  Prince  most  on  his  entry 
into  Verdun  was  the  light-heartedness  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  noisy  welcome  they 
gave  him.  **They  clusttsred  round  us,"  he 
writes,  **and  one  of  them,  laying  a  finger 
on  my  brother's  coat  at  the  spot  where  he 
usually  wore  his  star,  said,  *  Ah,  you  must 
be  a  prince,  here  is  the  mark  of  an  order.* 
They  told  us  tiiey  were  very  glad  to  see  us, 
and  professed  great  esteem  for  Prussia, 
comparing  our  xings  with  their  own,  and 
saying  many  things  that  were  highly  com- 
plimentary. If  I  had  stayed  a  few  days 
among  them  I  believe  they  would  have 
asked  me  to  become  their  king.  One  of 
them  did  honour  me  with  this  proposition, 
which  I  presume  was  only  a  pretext  for 
talking ;  but  it  sounded  strange  to  me  in  a 
French  mouth."  Further  on  he  observes : — 
*'  Their  officers  do  not  seem  to  be  so  well 
educated  as  ours.  One  of  them,  who  I 
learned  was  colonel  of  the  Civic  Guard,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  a  cousin  in  the  Prus- 
sian service.  I  asked  him  where.  He  said 
at  Munich."  However,  the  capitulation  of 
Verdun  was  not  to  pass  off  in  a  mere  ex- 
change of  civilities,  for  as  General  Kalk- 
reuth and  the  princes  were  riding  out  of 
the  town  on  their  way  back  to  the  camp, 
ader  ratifying  the  conditions  of  the  surren- 
der, an  officer  of  their  suite,  the  Count  of 
Henkel,  lieutenant  in  Kcebler^s  hussars, 
was  shot  dead  in  the  street  by  somebody 
firing  out  of  a  barber's  window.  Whether 
this  murder  was  the  result  of  an  accident, 
or  an  idle  freak,  or  a  piece  of  misplaced 
patriotism  has  never  been  correctly  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  occurrence  led  indirectly  to 
that  most  melancholy  drama  of  the  revolu- 
tionary annals  which  Delille,  Lamartine, 
and  Victor  Hugo  have  all  sung  as  the 
**  martyrdom  of  the  virgins  of  Verdun." 

They  were  eight  in  number  these  virgins 
of  Verdun,  and  their  tale  is  indeed  a  pitiful 
one.  The  news  of  the  murder  had  no 
sooner  spread  through  the  town  than  im- 
mense consternation  seized  hold  of  every- 
body, and  of  course  the  Mayor  was  among 
the  first  to  gallop  afler  Kalkreuth,  and  assure 
him  that  every  reparation  should  be  accorded 
if  only  the  Prussians  would  take  a  merciful 
view  of  the  unlucky  affair.  But  the  General, 
who  was  scared  and  furious,  answered  that 
the  rules  of  war  were  peremptory,  that  the 
shot  had  been  meant  for  him,  and  that  Ver- 
dun knew  now  what  it  had  to  expect.  One 
can  conceive  the  dismay  of  the  Mayor  and 
panic  among  the  citizens,  who  at  once  made 
sure  that  the  Prussians  would  come  and 
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massacre  them  all,  and  afterwards  put  their 
town  to  the  sack  —  no  unlikely  contingency 
as  times  went.  In  the  midst  of  the  confu- 
sion, while  everybody  was  wringing  bis  or 
her  hands,  and  uttering  lamentations,  a 
lady  stepped  forward  and  suggested  that,  as 
a  means  of  mollifying  the  King,  a  deputation 
of  tho  prettiest  girls  of  Verdun  should  be 
chosen  to  offer  a  corheille  of  bonbons  to  his 
Majesty.  The  idea  of  presenting  a  basket 
of  sweetmeats  to  a  tough,  grimy  old  soldier 
was  not.  perhaps,  the  most  appropriate 
thing  that  could  have  been  devised,  but  it 
was  accepted  by  the  Verdunites  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  eight  young  ladies  were  immedi- 
ately designated  as  legates  —  their  names 
were  Suzanne,  Gabrielle,  and  Barbe  Henry, 
daughters  of  M.  Henry,  President  du  Bail- 
liage  de  Verdun ;  Anne,  Henriette,  and 
Helene  Watrin,  daughters  of  a  retired 
officer;  ^larguerite-Angelique  La  Girori- 
si^re,  daughter  of  the  Keeper  of  Woods  and 
Forests  of  the  province;  and  Claire  Ta- 
bouillot,  daughter  of  a  magistrate.  They 
were  all  **  of  radiant  beauty,"  say  the  Crown 
Prince's  memoirs;  the  eldest  of  them  was 
not  more  than  three-and-twenty,  and  the  two 
youngest  were  only  sixteen.  A  subscription 
was  raised  on  the  spot  to  buy  a  handsome 
casket,  the  Baroness  de  Lalance,  aunt  of 
the  sisters  Henrv,  offered  herself  as  cha- 
peron,  and  the  nine  ladies  were  soon  on 
their  way  to  the  camp  in  the  Baronesses 
coach  —  a  fact  which,  by-the-by,  speaks  well 
for  the  capacity  of  vehicles  in  those  days. 
One  would  scarcely  imagine  that  in  such  a 
simple  proceeding  as  this  bonbon  embassy 
to  toe  King  of  Prussia  lurked  all  the  elements 
of  a  future  indictment  for  treason ;  and  yet 
so  it  was,  and  the  unfortunate  box  of  sweet- 
meats was  fated  to  cost  three-and-thirty 
persons  their  heads.  The  King  refused  the 
present,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
It  saved  Verdun  from  pillage ;  for,  although 
Frederick  William  H.  showed  himself  cold, 
and  even  harsh,  to  the  deputation,  there  is 
bis  son's  authority  for  believing  that  he  was 
very  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
young  girls,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  con- 
sign them  to  the  fate  which  would  inevitably 
have  been  theirs  had  Verdun  been  aban- 
doned to  his  soldiery.  The  French,  how- 
ever, were  then  even  fuller  of  the  Prussian 
spy  mania  than  they  are  now.  Everybody 
who  was  not  a  sans-calotte  in  those  blessed 
days  of  freedom  was  accounted  sold  to  the 


foe,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  Verdun  hj 
the  Prussians  after  Valmy  and  Jemmapeiy 
the  eight  **  Virgins  of  Verdun,"  their  moth* 
ers,  Mme.  de  Lalance,  and  twenty-one  old 
gentlemen  who  had  subscribed  for  the  bon- 
bons, were  arraigned  before  the  revolution- 
ary  tribunal  on  the  charge  of  having  *'  de- 
livered the  town  of  Verdun  to  the  Prussiani, 
aided  and  abetted  the  success  of  their  anni 
on    French  territory,  and  conspired  with 
them  to  destroy  liberty,  to  dissolve  the  na- 
tional representation,  and  to  restore  despot- 
ism."   It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally 
that  the  surrender  of  Verdun  was  one  of  thie 
principal   causes  that  sent  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffold.     Then,  as  now,  it  was  pret^ 
much  the  way  with  the  French  to  believe 
that  whenever  they  were  beaten  it  was  their 
king^s  fault,  not  their  own;  so  that  when 
the  ill-starred    monarch    pleaded  that  he 
really  could  not  help  it  if  the  bourgeois  of 
Verdun  had  failed  in  endurance,  this  an- 
swer was  treated  as  flippant,  derisive,  and 
an  insult  to  the  sovereign   people.     The 
same    system    of  argument  was    adopted 
towards  the  Virgins  ofVerdun.    After  being 
carted  about  from  prison  to  prison  for  two 
years,  they  were  at  last  put  upon  their  trial 
m  Paris  in  1794.    Their  beauty,  their  gen- 
tleness, and  their  resignation  were  such  that 
a  thrill  of  sympathy  went  through  the  audi- 
ence, and  upon  Fouqaier-TinvilTo,  the  Pub- 
lic Accuser,  rising  to  ask  that  they  might  be 
sentenced  to  death,  one  of  the  soldiers  on 
duty,  who  had  been  kind  to  them  throosh* 
out  the  trial,  fell  heavily  forward  and  rolbd 
on  the  floor  senseless.    Naturally  they  wen 
found  guilty — guilty  of  being  in  league 
with  the  Prussians ;  and  they  were  all  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded.    As  a  particular 
mark  of  Republican  clemency,  however,  the 
two  youngest  of  the  virgins,  Barbe  Henrj 
and  Claire  Tabouillot,  saw  their  sentence' 
commuted  to  twenty  years*  penal  servitude 
and  one  day  of  pillory.     Barbe  Ileniy  was 
released  afler  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and 
subsequently  married  a  Colonel  Meslier; 
but  both  her  sisters,  her  mother,  and  lier 
aunt  were  executed,  along  with  the  other 
young  girls  who  had  carried  the  sweetmeats 
to  Frederick  William,  and  the  twenty  old 
gentlemen  who  had  subscribed  to  the  gift* 
five  of  whom  were  over  seventy.    Of  course 
the  mayor  and  the  yestryman  Cordier  es- 
caped ;  those  sort  of  men  always  do. 
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From  The  Academy. 
CHKISTOPHER  MAKLOWJL* 

Tr  frequent  republication  of  the  works 
of  our  old  dramatists,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
tbit  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspere  to 
tome  extent  still  divide  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  with  their  great  superior. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  spite  of 
the  labours  of  Lamb  and  ilazlitt  among: 
critics,  of  Dodsley,  Giflbrd,  Dyce,  and 
others  amonfi;  editors,  the  works  of  men  like 
M&rlowe,  Webster,  Heywood,  Chapman, 
Ford,  or  Massinger,   can   ever    take    the 


in  richness,  insolence,  and  pomp.  Mar- 
lowe could  rough-hew  like  Michael  Angelo. 
Speaking  of  Doctor  Fausius,  Gothe  said 
with  admiration,  **  How  greatly  it  is  all 
planned !  ^^  It  is  this  vastness  of  design 
and  scale  which  strikes  us  moi^t  in  Marlowe. 
His  characters  are  not  so  much  men  as 
types  of  humanity,  the  animated  mould  of 
human  thought  and  passion  which  include, 
each  one  of  them,  a  thousand  individuals. 
The  tendency  to  dramatize  ideal  .concep- 
tions is  very  strong  in  Marlowe.  Were  it 
not  for  bis  own  deep  sympathy  with   the 


pkce  they  merit  in  the  ranks  of  English  i  yassions  thus  idealized  and  for  the  force  of 
litenry  worthies.  These  lesser  lamps —  his  conceptive  faculty,  these  gigantic  per- 
ftirs  which  are  sufficient  by  themselves  to   sonifications   might  have   been   insipid    or 


idom  a  national  drama  —  pale  before  the 
fon  of  Sbakspf  re,  and  are  swallowed  in  his 
**mtin  of  light."  Again,  the  very  volume 
of  oor  Elizabethan  dramatic  literature  is  an 
obstacle  to  its  proper  appreciation  by  any 
but  enthusiastic  lovers  of  old  poetry,  or 
itndents. 

None  of  the  playwrights  have  either  de- 
bited or  received  more  posthumous  celeb- 
ritj  than  Marlowe.     He  is  justly  honoured 
ai  the  father  of  the  English  theatre.     He 
BHde  blank  verse  what  it  was  for  Shakspere, 
Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  and  he  first  taught 
tbeart  of  designing  tragedies  on  a  grand 
lole,  displaying  unity  of  action,  unity  of 
cbaracter,  and   unity   of  interest.     Before 
bis  day  plays  had  been  pageants  and  shows. 
He  first  produced   dramas.     Before   Mar- 
lowe it  seemed  seriously  doubtful  whether 
the  rales  and  precedents  of  classic  authors 
■igbt  not  determine  the  style  of  dramatic 
conposition  in  England  as  in  France :  after 
bin  it  was  impossible  for  a  dramatist   to 
please  the  people  by  any  play  which  had 
Botio  it  some  portion  of  the  spirit  and  the 
pith  of  Faust  us  ^  Edward  II. ,  or  Tambur- 
toe.    When  we  remember  that  Marlowe, 
bore  in  the  same  year  as  Shakspere,  died 
•C  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  while  Shak- 
9ptn*$  genius  was  still,  as  far  as  the  public 
•we  concerned,    almost  a   potentiality  — 
^ben  we  reflect  upon  the  sort  of  life  which 
Marlowe  led  among  his  disreputable  friends 
ia  London,   and  estimate   the  degradation 
of  tbe  dramatic  art  in  England  of  his  day  — 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  pro- 
duction, imperfect,  unequal,  and  limited  as 
it  Day  be,  still  contains  the  evidence  of  a 
commanding  and  creative  genius.     About 
Marlowe  there  is  nothing  small  or  trivial : 
his  verse  is  mighty ;  his  passion  is  intense ; 
the  outlines  of  his  plots  are  large  ;  his  char- 
are  Titanic ;  his  fancy  is  extravagant 


•lb*  world  of  Christopher  Marlowo,  including  hb 
AiaiUdoiM.     l-^iited  by  Lieut.  Col.  Frmncls  Cun- 
London :  Crocker  Brothers.  1870. 


frigid.  As  it  is,  they  are  very  far  from  de- 
serving such  epithets.  The  lust  of  domin- 
ion in  Tamburlaine,  the  lust  of  forbidden 
power  and  knowledge  in  Faustus,  the  lust  of 
wealth  and  blood  in  Barabas,  are  all  terrifi- 
cally realized.  The  poet  himself  sympa- 
thizes with  the  desires  which  sustam  nis 
heroes  severally  in  their  revolt  against 
humanity,  God,  and  society.  Tamburlaine^s 
confidence  in  his  mission  as  **  the  scourge 
of  the  immortal  God ;  ^^  the  intrepidity  with 
which  Faustus,  ravished  by  the  joys  of  his 
imagination,  cries :  — 

*'  Had  I  as  many  souls  as  there  be  stars, 
I*d  give  them  all  for  Mephistophiles!  *' 

the  stubborn  and  deep-centred  hatred  of 
the  Jew,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  dark- 
est schemes,  can  pray :  — 

"  0  Thou,  that  with  a  fiery  pillar  ledd'st 
The  sons  of  Israel  through  the  dismal  shades, 
Light  Abraham *s  offspring;  and  direct  the 

hand 
Of  Abigail  this  night!'* 

These  audacities  of  soul,  these  passionate 
impulses  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  poet^s 
self.  It  is  his  triumph  to  have  been  able 
thus  to  animate  the  creatures  of  his  imagi- 
nation with  the  reality  of  inspiring  and 
infiaming  enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  lack  of  dramatic  propriety  in  the 
delineation  of  these  three  characters.  Tam- 
burlaine  is  admirably  characterized  as  the 
barbarian  Tartar  chief,  in  whose  wild  na- 
ture the  brute  instincts  of  savage  nations, 
yearning  after  change,  and  following  con- 
quest as  a  herd  of  bisons  seek  their  fielda 
of  salt,  attain  to  consciousness.  Faustus 
represents  the  medieval  love  of  magic, 
and  that  deeper  thirst  for  realizing  imag- 
ination's wildest  dreams  which  possessed 
the  souls  of  men  in  the  Renaissance. 
Barabas  remains  the  Jew,  staunch  to  his 
creed,  at  war  with  Christians,  alternately 
servile  and  insoleot,  pertecated  and  revenge- 
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ful,  yet  dipnified  by  tbe  intensity  of  bia  be- 
llefa,  and  justliied  in  iTuelCy  by  tbe  utir'*- 
ral  pariab  life  to  nbiuh  be  is  condem 
Upon  tbciie  three  cbarntlera,  ftnd  upon  the 
no  le!^9  powei'ful  representation  of  tbu  his- 
tory of  Edward  II.,  the  pyramid  of  Mar- 
lowe's fame  is  based.  Hailitt  was 
irronf!  in  bis  asserlion  ibat  tbe  last  s 
of  Edward.  II  is  "  certainly  superior 
the  similar  scene  in  Siiakspere's  Richard. 
Kor  was  Lamb  perbaps  extravagant  in  say- 
ing that  "tbe  dtiath  scene  ofMarlowii's 
king  luoves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any 
scene,  ancient  or  modern,  with  whieb  I 
am  acquainted."  But  there  is  one  quality 
of  Marlowe's  which  bis  critics  have  been 
apt  biiherlo  to  negleirt  —  the  overpowering 


tbit  Marlowe  claims  to  be  the  bieropbnnt 
in  England  of  tbal  Pagan  cult  of  beauty 
whicb  characterized  the  Italian  BenaiS' 
sance.  We  find  it  in  Taniburlaine's  pas- 
sion for  Xeoocrate,  upon  whose  shining 
face 

" Betaly,  mother  of  Ihe  Masu,  sits 

And  comments  volumes  with  her  ivorjpeo." 
We  find  it  s^ain  in  the  visiotis  of  Faustus 
and  bis  familiars : 

"  Like  women,  or  uuwedded  maids. 
Shadowing  mora  beaatj  In  their  airy  brows 
Than  bale  the  while  breasts  of  the  queen  of 


OrinbiaiTelen.- 


We  6nd  it  in  tbe  jewels  of  Barabas : 
"  Bags  of  fiery  opals,  sappbiroi,  amethysts, 
Jacinths,  hard  lopai,  grafa-greeu  emeralds, 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds." 
Wo  find  it  in    tbe   sports    described  by 
Gaveslon  in  Edmard  II.     But  it  is  in  .ffero 
emd   Leander  —  that    poem    of   exuberant 
and   almost  unique  lovelioess,  left  a  frag- 
ment by  the  sudden  death  of  Marlowe,  but 
a  rragmeDt  of  sucb  splendour  that  its  elastic 
rhythms    and   melodious   cadences    taught 
Keats  to  handle  tbe  long  rhyming  couplet  — 
that  ibe  Pagan  passion  for  beauty  in  and  for 
itself   is    cniefly    eminent.     We    have    i 


)ugh  to  indicate 
(bem.  In  tbe  first  and  second  Sestiads 
(Marlowe's  portion  of  this  wonderful  poem) 
may  beiepn  bow  thoroughly  an  Englishman 
of  tbe  16ib  century  could  divest  himself 
of  all  religious  and  social  prejudices  pecu- 
liar to  the  Christian  world,  and  reproduce 
(he  Fagan  ipirit  ia   a   new   and    wboUj 


modern  embodiment  of  fancy.  Thought, 
passion,  hn^uage,  and  rhythm  all  combine 
lo  give  a  Tiiianesque  pomp  and  spleudoar 
to  the  pictures  of  Marlowe's  poem. 

With  relijrence  to  Colonel  Cunningham't 
edition  of  Marlowe's  works,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  based,  as  every  edition  of 
Msrlowe  must  be.  upon  tbat  of  Mr.  Dyce, 
and  that  in  his  introductory  notice  he  sums 
up,  briefly  and  agreeably,  the  few  facta  of 
Marlowe's  life,  quoting  tbe  eulogies  of  his 
coniemporaries  and  of  subsequent  critics, 
but  not  adding,  as  indeed  bow  should  heP 
any  new  material.  The  book  is  handy, 
and  well  primed,  upon  paper  of  good 
quality  and  pleasant  tone.  The  notes  ar« 
thrown  togetlior  at  the  end  and  indexed. 
Altogether,  this  volume  is  likely  to  be  th« 
most  popular  edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  Marlowe. 


Tub  collection  in  the  Louvre  of  eapt 

id    vases    cut    out   of   rock   crystal,    or 

sardonyx  and  other  semi-transparent  stonea, 

is,  perhaps,  tbe  richest   in   existence,  not 

pting  those  of  the  Cabinet  of  Gems  at 

ence,  and  the  Griine  Gewijlbe  and  other 

9ure  chambers  in  Germany.     Arranged, 

with  the  enamels   of  Limoges,  in  the  goi^ 

geous  Gallery  of  Apollo,  it  comprises  tbe 


the  first  centuries  of  the  French  monarchj, 
part  of  the  roya!  treasure*.  The  produce 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  they  had  been  taken 
by  tbe  invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire,  wbo 
bad,  in  their  turn,  been  deprived  of  their 
spoils  by  other  barbarian  tribes.  That  rock 
crystal  waa  held  as  rare  and  curious  is 
proved  by  the  crystal  ball  deemed  worthy 
to  be  interred  in  the  tomb  of  the  father  of 
Charlemagne,  together  with  —  whatawsp- 

priied  —  his  sword. 

the  celebratvd  agate  cop  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Pant,  on 
rhich  is  sculptured  the  mysteries  ofBaccbm 
ind  Ceres,  was  the  gift  of  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple to  Ihe  Abbey^  of  St.  Denis,  and  when 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  was  affian<xd  to  Louii 


tsarred  in  a  honey-comb  pattern,  which  the 
'iter  Suger,-a  patron  of  art,  caused  to 
lounted  in  silver  gilt  filigree,  and  en- 
riched with  precious  atones.     Id  the  coUeo- 

•  Les  a«mm«i  *1  JoTanx  d«  fat  Coaram^  oar  K. 
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lion  are  many  otber  specimens  belonging  to 
the  Abb^,  a  ricbly  mounted  ^ruet  (burette) , 
cut  out  of  a  single  ^iece  of  sardonyx  given 
to  bim  by  tbe  king,  and  offered  by  Suger  to 
tbe  saints  and  martyrs,  as  an  inscription 
round  tbe  foot  sets  forth. 

Another,  an  ancient  ampbora  of  porphyry, 
probably  of  Egyptian  workmanship,  has 
been  ingeniously  mounted  by  Suger^s  work- 
men in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  intended 
probably  as  an  evangelistic  symbol. 

There  is  also  a  representation  given  by 
M.  Barbet  de  Jouy,  of  another  ancient  ves- 
sel,  called   the   Vase   of   Mithridates,   re- 


and  vases  of  rock  crystal,  bloodstone,  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  jasper,  decorated  by  a  Cellini 
or  engraved  by  a  Bernard!  or  a  Misseroni, 
were  to  give  place  to  the  productk>ns  of 
Murano,  to  whom  Europe  became  tributary, 
for  two  centuries,  for  her  enamelled  vases, 
and  her  glass  with  filigree  ornaments  and 
of  graceful  forms. 

In  the  work  before  us,  M.  Barbet  de  Jouy, 
the  learned  conservator  of  the  Louvre,  de- 
scribes the  most  characteristic  pieces  in  the 
Louvre  collection,  and  shows  that  many 
specimens  attributed  to  Italian  art  were  the 
work  of  French  artists.     The  illustrations 


ferrin^  to  the  vases  and  cups  of  precious  are  by  M.  Jules  Jacquemart,  and  no  great- 
materials,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  er  praise  can  be  given  to  them  than  to  pro- 
which  formed  part  of  the  spoils  carried  in  nounco  them  equal  to  his  engravings  for  his 
the  triumph  of  roiiipey,  and  which  first  in-  father^s  ceramic  works.  While  strictly  pre- 
trodnced  a  passion  for  these  costly  vessels  serving  the  form  of  each  piece,  be  has  so 
into  Rome.  treated  the  materials  of  which  the  object 
Passing  over  an  interval  of  many  cnntu-  represented  is  composed,  whether  it  be  tbe 
ries,  tbe  next  period  of  the  development  of  pelkicid  crystal  or  the  semi-transparent 
the  lapidary's  art  is  that  of  Louis  Ail.  and  onyx,  as  to  give  to  each  its  original  and 
Francis  I.  Rock  crystal  and  jasper  were  peculiar  character.  In  this  point,  M.  J. 
then  the  chosen  materials ;  oriental  rock  Jacquemart  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
crystal  was  preferred  from  its  purer  water,  artists  of  the  day. 

but  that  of  tbe  Alps  was  extensively  used.  Another  number  is  wanting  to  complete 

and  Milan,  where  it  was  an  article  of  com-  this  beautiful  volume. 
merce,  bad  a  school  for  engraving  upon 
crystal.     The  Louvre  collection  is  rich  in 

specimens  exquisitely  engraved  with   sub-  ' 

^'ecta,  others  fashioned  in  the  form  of  shells, 

lirds,  and  various  grotesque  devices.     The  From  Chambers*  Jonma!. 

Italian  artists  of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau  ANACHRONISMS  OF  ABTISTS. 

introduced  a  taste  for  mythological  subjects,  ^^^  anachronisms  of  painters  and  sculp- 

Md  we  find  tbe  mounting  and  decoration  j^,„  ^^^^  ^  jj^jj^j  ;„•;  ^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^ 

of  the  cups  ewers,  &c     of  this  period   all  ,     unconscious,  and  those   which  are 

ijdorned  with  pagan  deities.     Celhni  intro-  ^^^J^^^^  ,„d  deliberate.     The  latter  have 

daced  coloured  enamels  combined  with  the  ^^^j^  ^^^  ;„  the  fashion  and  prejudice  of  the 

meul  mountings,  and  under  the  sons  of  .ge  or  the  .chool  of  tbe  anachroiist.    Thus. 

Henry  II..  translucent  enamels  of  ruby  red,  ^^^  neo-classical  artisU  of  the  renaissance 

emerald  green,  and  sapphire  blue,  were  in  ^^^  ^^  ^^  eighteenth  century,  and  the  neo- 

^-1^".   .""v.   r-i?^    ./PT**?""^  medieval  painters  of  tbe  modern  German 

were  added  to  the  bnlliant  transfucent  gems  ^rt-colony  in  Rome  and  of  England,  opposed 

^  1?  ^     */**^o       •             ^u           •  as  they  are  to  each  other,  agree  in  a  com- 

From  the  Renaissance  the  specimens  are  ^^„  disrespect  for  their  own%ge.  and  in  % 

namerous  and  mounted  in  the  richest  style  ^„^^„„  ^^  f„,  reproducing  tl^  character 

of  decoration,  gold,  enamels,  and  precious  j^^;^  ^f  j^^;^  y^,,  ^p^^,    S^hink  of  Dr. 

'    °^**  Johnson  as  he  stands  represented  in  St. 


On  a  sardonyx  cup  of  the  16th  century,  a  p^^,,,.  Cathedral.    His  brawny  arms,  broad 

cameo  head  of  Elizabeth  is  introduced.  ^^  j  herculean  legs  are  naked :  he  haa 

The  Minerva  cup  has  been  so  often  rep-  „„  ^^^^^  „„  y,  feet!     He  has  apparently 

.^2^^  '?  \l     ^AA  ""J""*  li"*^'"^  **":;  got  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

tbe  bead  of  the  goddess  m  gold,  gems  and  ^  g^^,     throwing  a  blanket  around  him.  to 

Mamels.  the  heTmet  of  onyx,  surmouijted  ^       J^^  ^^  ^^fj      „  ^„,j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

by  a  winpd  dragon.    This  cup  resembling  ^^^  indulgence  in  such  an  attitude  and 

in   lU  style    of   decoration    the    beautiful  gu^h  a  dress  as  this  (for  the  sUtue  represenU 

wrdonyx  ewer  belonging  to  Mr.  Beresford  ^^^^j       ^,,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,  ^ij  ^^  ^^      ^^ 

Hope,  was  abstracted  from  the  crown  jewels  ^^  ^./compelled  to  write  the  lines  -. 
of  r  ranee  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  *^ 

But  the  time  had  come  when  the  costly  Bat  me,  alas!  to  beds  of  pain 

cops,  ewers,  drageoirs  (sweetmeat  boxes),  Arthritk  tjrannj  oonfinM! 
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The  only  way  by  which  the  sculptor  could 
redeem  such  a  statue  of  an  eighteenth-cen- 
turv  scholar  from  anachronism  would  be  to 
carve  a  folded  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches 
as  a  cushion  for  his  elbow  on  the  pillar  upon 
which  he  is  leaning. 

The  painters  have  been  always  the  first  to 
disentangle  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  a 
technical  anachronism.  The  fact  that  they 
have  the  service  of  colour  as  well  as  of  form 
at  their  beck  makes  it  comparatively  easy 
for  them  to  do ;  but  the  sculptor,  who  has 
only  form  and  light  and  shade  (for  colour  if 
he  had  it,  would  in  this  case  give  him  no 
help),  is  still  unwilling  to  give  up  the  dig- 
nified vestments  of  the  Greek  and  Roman. 
He  can  indeed  use  with  satisfaction  any  kind 
of  male  or  female  dress  which  arranges  it- 
self into  long  and  flowing  lines,  or  which 
reveals  the  human  figure,  and  affords  occa- 
sion for  exhibiting  good  anatomy.  The 
modern  dresses  of  Western  Europe  must  bo 
of  necessity  a  perpetual  torment  to  him. 
Long-lined  dresses  arc  eschewed,  on  account 
of  the  dirty  streets  and  muddy  roads  through 
which  the  wearers  have  to  drag  them,  and 
the  impedimenta  which  they  prove  to  that 
quick  progress  which  civilized  life  demands 
from  every  one.  The  priest  first  tucked  up 
his  cassock,  then  permanently  shortened  it, 
and  at  last  restricted  it  to  the  peg  in  the 
vestry.  The  undergraduate  and  the  lawyer 
cast  off  their  gowns  the  moment  they  are  off 
duty.  The  trouser  (invented,  as  old  gen- 
tlemen of  our  younger  days  used  to  say,  to 
hide  bandy  legs)  has  cruelly  robbed  the 
sculptor  of  that  anatomical  outline  of  the 
leg  which  the  breeches  of  the  past  genera- 
tion still  permitted  him  to  render.  At  the 
present  day,  if  he  is  to  be  free  from  all 
anachronism,  he  must  represent  his  hero,  so 
far  as  costume  is  concerned,  as  a  well-made 
tailor^s  block.  He  is  driven  to  put  what 
cenius  he  has  into  the  face,  the  hands,  and 
the  poise  and  attitude  of  his  subject.  It  is 
well  for  him,  indeed,  if  his  subject  be  a 
judge,  or  a  mayor,  or  a  peer,  or  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  or  any  other  occasional  wearer 
of  a  long  and  flowing  robe. 

A  pictorial  anachronism  was  inoffensive  to 
the  eye  and  the  mind  of  its  observer  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  hagiology  were,  of 
course,  represen^d  in  the  dress  which  the 
artist  saw  daily  before  his  eyes  in  church,  or 
hall,  or  court-yard,  or  market-place.  This, 
at  least,  was  one  way  of  suggesting  to  the 
beholders  that  the  patriarchs  and  apostles 
were  men  like  themselves,  of  like  passions 
and  temptations.  The  changes  of  fashion 
were  slower  than  they  are  now.  Travel  into 
Scripture  laods  was  not  followed  by  the  pub- 


lication of  Illustrated  books,  and  the  traY* 
ellers  had  not  the  sense  we  have  of  this  un- 
changing character  of  manners  and  fashion 
in  the  East.  It  was  indeed  the  sense  of  a 
most  tremendous  change,  a  kind  of  upheav- 
ing of  the  whole  past,  which  first  carried 
Western  Christians  in  great  multitudes  to 
the  East ;  the  East,  the  home  of  the  Faith, 
had  become  Infidel.  The  Crusaders  saw 
the  life  of  the  biblical  lands  daily  before 
them  in  all  its  conservative  completeness ; 
but  they  would  hardly  desire  to  see  that  life 
pictorially  reproduced  in  their  books  of  de* 
votion  and  their  church  pictures.  The  East 
had  become,  to  their  mind,  alien  from  the 
God  of  the  Bible  and  the  old  saints  of  the 
Bible ;  and  it  would  have  seemed  theologi- 
cally false,  and  a  kind  of  pictorial  denial  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  to  rep- 
resent Joshua  and  Gideon  as  Saracen 
knights,  or  Abraham  and  Jacob  as  miscreant 
(that  is,  Mohammedan)  sheiks.  Joshua  and 
Gideon  were  enemies  of  God^s  enemies,  and 
could  therefore  only  be  truly  represented  bv  a 
devout  painter  in  the  forms  of  true  Christian 
knights.  For  the  same  reason,  a  Jewish 
priest  is  habited  as  a  Christian  priest,  and 
the  Jewish  high-priest  as  a  Christian  bishop. 
The  similarity  between  the  pictures  of  An* 
nas  or  Caiaphas  and  the  living  bishops  whom 
the  people  saw  in  their  churches,  led  to  the 
interchange  of  the  terms  **  chief-priest  '^  and 
**  bishop '*  in  the  miracle-plays:  the  soldiera 
who  seize  our  Lord  in  the  garden,  and  drag 
him  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  always  ad- 
dress the  two  high-priests  '*  Sir  Bushoppes ;  ^ 
and  in  the  rubric,  or  stage  direction,  they  are 
also  called  **  the  bishops."  The  successon 
of  Aaron  and  the  Christian  bishops  are  iden- 
tical in  appearance.  Even  so  tar  back  at 
Eli,  the  old  high-priest  is  represented  wear- 
ing an  episcopal  mitre,  cope,  and  gloves,  in 
a  picture  of  the  dedication  of  the  child  Sam- 
uel in  Mr.  BoxaU's  Speculum. 

The  want  of  travel,  or  the  want  of  any 
other  than  verbal  pictures  from  those  who 
had  travelled,  was  a  cause  of  many  anach- 
ronisms. If  a  city  was  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  painter  had  to  represent 
any  part  of  it,  he  would  put  into  hia  back- 
ground a  faithful  photograph  of  whatever 
city  he  knew  best.  This  anachronism  has 
proved  of  some  value  to  us,  as  M.  Hansa- 
mann  has  shewn  in  his  great  folios  on  the 
history  of  Paris,  who  ^ives  copies  of  French 
illuminations  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  in  which  Paris  docs  duty  for  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  a  miniature  of  the  shep- 
I  herds  receiving  the  tidings  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  in  whicli  the  Seine,  the  tower  of  the 
I  Temple,  the  Church  of  St.  Jean-en*Gr^ve, 
1  and  the  Petit  Cbatelet  are  translated  into 
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Jadea.  The  early  monastic  artist  Tvould 
read  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  Rebekah 
came  from  Padan-aram  on  a  camel,  and 
alighted  from  the  camel's  back  the  moment 
■he  saw  Isaac.  This  meeting  has  always 
been  a  favourite  subject  wiih  artists.  But 
what  is  a  camel  ?  the  monastic  painter  asked 
himself.  He  had  never  seen  one,  nor  even 
a  picture  of  one.  He  gathered  from  the 
Bible  that  it  was  a  beast  of  burden,  and  so 
took  as  his  model  for  the  unknown  beast 
the  horse  or  the  ass,  which  were  the  only 
beasts  of  burden  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
at  least  a  safer  plan  than  that  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's German,  who,  when  he  had  to  write 
a  description  of  a  camel,  having  never  seen 
one,  sal  down  to  evolve  the  idea  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  consciousness.  So  we  have 
illuminations  of  Isaac  hurrying  to  help  down 
Rebekah  from  her  horse  or  donkev. 

The  medieval  artists  were  far  more  stu- 
dious and  conscientious  than  we  generally 
think  them,  for  we  look  superficially  upon 
their  quaint  mistakes.  The  means  of  know- 
ing truth  from  falsehood  which  arc  open  to 
us  were  closed  to  them,  but  they  often 
sought  hard  for  science  and  knowledge,  and 
used  whatever  they  found.  Their  odd  con- 
scientiousness is  sometimes  eviden(red  in 
the  comical  literalness  of  their  conceptions. 
A  modern  caricaturist  has  made  *'  Britan- 
nia rule  the  waves  ''  wi^b  a  pencil  and  ruler ; 
and  this  is  hardlv  less  absurd  than  some  of 
the  representations  made  by  the  monastic 
artists  in  all  seriousness.  To  picture  the 
blessing  of  the  seventh  day,  they  make  six 
6gurcs  stand  in  front  of  the  Almighty, 
while  a  seventh  stoops  down  and  receives  a 
sacerdotal  benediction  (such  as  the  painter 
saw  given  from  the  church  altar)  from  the 
Creator's  uplifted  band.  To  illustrate  the 
moving  of  the  Spirit  *'  upon  tlit  face  of  the 
waters,"  the  sea  is  actuallv  drawn  as  a 
great  human  face,  the  waves  forming  its  far- 
flowing  hair  and  its  beard.  That  we  may 
understand  the  charge  of  the  Creator  to  the 
6rst  man,  to  **  dress  the  garden  and  keep 
it"  (ciistodiret  in  the  Vulgate,  which  was  of 
course  the  only  text-book  of  these  artists). 
they  shew  us  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  hand- 
ing to  Adam  a  well-made  spade  and  —  a 
bunch  of  keys ! 

In  all  these  absurdities  there  is  an  inno- 
cent conscientiousness.  They  wished  their 
pictures  to  convey  the  truth,  and  to  be  ex- 
act representatives  to  the  eye  of  the  thought 
which  the  Scripture  conveyed  by  words  to 
the  ear.  This  conscientiousness  began 
later  to  show  itself  in  the  gradual  adoption 
of  such  hirtorical  truth  as  opened  before  the 
arti^it  through  travel,  or  through  ancient 
moDumects,  or    through    a    more    critical 


study  of  the  Bible  text,  until  we  find  no 
more  Moabites,  Jews,  or  Romans  dressed 
like  Italians  or  Germans  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
honest  attempt  of  artists  to  synchronize 
their  pictures ;  the  first  germ  of  a  scientific 
historical  art  is  shewn  by  adoption  of  cos- 
tume and  scenery  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  traditional  models.  Herod  the  Great 
had  a  body-guard,  they  hear,  of  Gauls  and 
Germans  :  on  Trajan's  Column,  the  Italian 
painters  at  least  .had  some  means  of  know- 
ing how  Gallic  and  Dacian  soldiers  were 
clothed ;  accordingly,  in  a  picture  of  the 
*'  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  we  find  the 
murdering  soldiery  are  dressed  after  these 
old  bas-reliefs.  In  others,  Herod  as  a 
Paynim  king,  is  turbaned  like  a  Turk.  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesole  clothes  Herod  as  a  Chris- 
tian king  of  the  middle  ages,  while  his 
soldiers  are  habited  after  the  antique  Roman 
model.  Giorgione,  recognizing  in  the  Egypt 
of  his  own  day  a  Mohammedan  nation,  has 
(in  his  **  Choice  of  Moses,')  dressed  Pharaoh 
and  his  counsellors  like  Turks;  all  are  tur- 
baned, though  their  physiognomy  is  too 
western  to  harmonize  with  their  costume. 
In  a  picture  seen  by  Captain  Burton  in  the 
cathedral  of  Goa,  Pontius  Pilate,  although 
an -undoubted  Roman,  wears  a  huge  Turkish 
turban. 

In  a  **  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream  "  of  a 
Speculum  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  king 
is  lymg  in  bed  with  his  crown  on  —  enough 
to  make  any  man  dream.  The  anachronism 
is  double ;  for,  first,  no  king  ever  yet  put 
on  such  a  hard  unwieldy  night-cap  before 
going  to  sleep ;  and  secondly,  no  king  of 
Babylon  slept  in  a  medieval  bedstead  under 
a  load  of  bed-clcthes.  But  we  see  at  once 
why  the  artist  painted  the  crown  ;  any  con- 
temporary might  otherwise  have  taken  it  for 
a  picture  of  a  nobleman  of  his  own  age  in 
bed,  as  fit  for  a  book  of  romances  as  lor  a 
Speculum  of  salvation ;  especially  as  the 
dream-man  hacking  at  the  dream-tree, 
which  is  disturbing  the  sleeper's  mind,  is  a 
husbandman  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Albert  Diirer's  woodcuts  of  the  Passion 
have  been  so  widely  popularized  by  copies 
that  we  only  remind  the  reader  that  in  them 
the  Roman  soldiers  of  Pilate  are  dressed 
like  soldiers  of  the  Holv  Roman  Empire,  in 
the  same  costume  as  ketzsch  adopted  for 
Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and  the  German 
gentleman  m  his  clever  but  mannered  out- 
lines, which  Mr.  Selous  has  also,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  adopted  as  the  proper 
dress  of  Christian  and  Faithful  in  the  Pil- 
grinCs  Progress.  Diirer  saw  imperial  sol- 
diers every  day ;  they  called  the  emperor 
thev  served  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  and 
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this  was  the  dress  they  wore.  The  an- 
achronism of  the  medieval  painters  offends 
us  the  less,  because  they  always  give  beauty, 
or  dignity,  or  delicacy  to  the  sacred  char- 
acters. If  they  are  copies  of  the  persons 
about  them,  toey  are  wonderfully  refined 
and  de-sensuahzed  copies.  In  the  earliest 
and  the  most  ill-drawn,  there  is  little  to 
disgust  the  pious  beholder,  or  to  degrade 
the  subject.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters.  They, 
too,  outrageously  anachronize  Holy  Writ; 
but  the  stout  and  sprawling  dames  of  Ru- 
bens, and  the  coarse  boors  of  Rembrandt, 
have  not  the  slightest  ideal  affinity  with  the 
chaste  and  dignified  saint  they  are  meant  to 
lepresent.  Goethe  has  admirably  said,  that 
if  Raphael  were  to  paint  peasants  in  an  inn, 
be  could  not  help  making  them  look  like 
apostles ;  while  Teniers  could  not  prevent 
the  persons  he  would  paint  for  apostles  from 
being  taking  for  Dutch  peasants.  The 
fashionable  realist  may  say  that  Teniers  is 
probably  nearer  the  truth,  and  that  his 
p(*asants  may  be  something  like  the  actual 
apostles ;  but  we  should  nearly  all  say  these 
drinking  Dutch  look  very  '*  un-apostolical ;  " 
those  diornified  and  thouc^htful  men  look 
**  apostolical."  Our  patience  or  impatience 
at  any  manifest  anacnronism  depends  upon 
its  moral  and  intellectual  spirit.  Mrs. 
Jameson  tells  us  that  she  has  seen  a  clever 
picture  by  an  unknown  painter  of  the  P. 
Veronese  school  in  which  Isaac  is  represent- 
ed as  a  gay  Venetian  cavalier.  Can  one 
imagine  a  grosser  parody  upon  the  most 
peaceful  and  quiet  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
meditative  and  retiring  young  man  who 
went  out  to  meditate  in  the  fields  at  even- 
tide !  An  earlier  painter,  though  he  would 
have  made  Isaac's  dress  equally  anachronis- 
tic, would  shock  us  less,  for  he  would  have 
drawn  the  spirit  of  his  subject  from  the 
study  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Not  the  least  astonishing  anachronism  in 
the  medieval  painters  is  the  perfection 
which  they  attribute  to  the  mechanical  arts 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  handsome 
spade  and  the  bunch  of  keys  which  we  have 
si-en  our  Lord  presenting  to  Adam,  must, 
we  conclude,  have  been  manufactured  bv 
angels.  It  may  be  that  the  presentation  is 
a  painted  sermon,  preaching  that  the  origin 
of  human  arts  is  from  God  ;  but  it  is  curious 
that  the  angels  should  have  anticipated  the 
shape  of  spades  and  the  pattern  of  keys  in 
medieval  Europe.  Adam^s  spade,  however, 
is  nothing  of  a  wonder  when  it  is  compared 
with  his  liousehold  furniture  and  his  baro- 
nial castle,  for  the  illuminators  enrich  him 
with  both.  I  have  seen  a  settee  with  turned 
columns,  excellent  carving,  and  decorated 


earthenware  tiles,  upon  which  Adam  and 
Eve  sat  down,  side  bv  side,  to  weep  over 
the  dead  body  of  Abel.  What  loom  woye, 
and  what  tailor  shaped  and  sewed,  their 
long  and  beautifully  made  garments?  In 
Raphael's  picture  of  the  "First  Family," 
familiar  through  its  many  copies,  Adam 
holds  a  kind  of  rude  adze:  the  painter 
recognizes  no  flint  period,  for  its  bead  is 
plainly  of  metal,  llie  glorioos  meditative 
fallen  Adam  of  Milan  Cathedral  is  more 
fitly  holding  a  stone-headed  adze.  In  the 
pictures  of  the  Eastern  churches,  Cain  is 
slaying  Abel  with  a  dagger ;  in  the  West, 
his  weapon  of  murder  is  usually  a  club; 
sometimes,  however  (perhaps  with  a  refei^ 
ence  to  the  proto-martyr  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment), he  is  painted  m  the  act  of  stoning 
his  brother  to  death.  Cain  and  Abel  are 
generally  well-dressed  men  in  early  illumin- 
ations. Lady  Eastlake  gives  the  copy  of  a 
picture  in  which  Adam's  elaborate  Gothie 
castle  or  mansion  forms  the  backgroand  to 
the  figures  of  the  two  brothers. 

A  common  instance  of  anachronism  witb 
a  purpose  is  to  be  seen  in  many  pictures  of 
St.  Jerome.  The  great  Latin  Father  if 
generally  painted  reading  or  praying  in  hia 
cave,  the  skin  of  some  beast  his  only  cloth- 
ing ;  but  in  some  corner  of  the  cell,  in  odd 
contrast  to  the  general  wildness  of  the  pic- 
ture, we  discern  the  well-made  red  hat  of 
a  cardinal.  Such  a  hat  was  never  seen  in 
this  world  until  St.  Jerome  had  been  dead 
at  least  eight  centuries ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  was  a  very  different  cardinal 
from  Cardinal  VVolsey,  or  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, or  Cardinal  Antonelli.  The  ascetic 
doctor  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  put 
such  a  gay  tasselled  thing  upon  his  head, 
and  the  untaught  might  be  excused  for  sup- 
posing that  it  represents  thoso  pomps  aifd 
vanities  of  the  world  which  he  has  renounced. 
Hartley  Coleridge  discovered  a  moral  pur- 
pose in  the  anachronistic  representation  of 
early  persecutors  as  Spanish  bishops  and 
inquisitors  in  the  pictures  in  Fox^s  Book  of 
Martyrs.*  I  have  seen  some  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian church  offices  brought  home  by  our  sol- 
diers afler  the  war;  they  contain  the  most 
curious  anachronisms.  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist is  figured  (as  Mr.  Curzon  long  ago 
described  in  his  VUit  to  (he  Mofuuteries  of 
the  Levant,  in  some  of  which  Mr.  Tocer 
found  Abyssinian  monks  in  his  recent  visit) 
with  woolly  hair;  and  he  even  bears  on 
each  side  of  his  face  the  two  indelible 
gashes,  with  which  the  Gallas   mark  their 

•  In  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawmeew 
which  is  dated  258  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Valerian,  a  Spaniah  biahop  U  preiiding  at  ehlef 
I  peneoator. 
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dees,  hearts,  and  arms.  Long  before  the 
Abyssinian  war  broke  out,  in  his  first  edition 
of  his  Wanderings  amongst  the  FalashaSt 
Mr.  Stern  described  the  famous  picture  of 
the  **  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  "  in  the  Church 
Kudus  Yohannes,  in  which  the  children  of 
Israel  wear  the  British  uniform  and  carry 
muskets  on  their  shoulders !  The  church 
was  indebted  for  this  picture  to  a  gentleman 
who  accompanied  the  mission  of  Captain 
Harris  to  the  court  of  Shoa ;  but  whether 
this  amateur  painter  committed  the  an- 
ichronisra  out  of  ignorance  or  out  of  mis- 
chievous impudence,  does  not  appear. 


From  The  Spectator. 
TH£  RIDERLESS  WAR-HORSES. 

In  almost  the  last  letter  written  by  Lieu- 
tenaDt-Colonel  Pemberton  from  the  seat  of 
war  before  his  untimely  death,  there  was  a 
passage  which  strikes  us  as  describing  one 
<»f  the  most  pathetic  of  all  the  incidents  of 
nrar,  though  the  pathos  of  it  relates,  not  to 
^e  human  belligerents,  but  to  their  only 
.active  allies  in  the  animal  world,  the  hones. 
^  Prussian   hussar,   who   had   got   off  his 
Mione  to  carry  water  to  two  wounded  and 
^ying  comrades,  was  killed,  with  the  poor 
soldiers  he  was  relieving,  by  a  shell,  in  the 
-very  act   of  pouring   the  water  down  the 
'tJut>at  of  one  of  them,  and  just  then  his 
-regiment  moved  off,  his  empty  horse  follow- 
ing in  the  ranks,  —  whereupon  Lieutenant- 
C^olonel    Pemberton    remarked  :  —  **  Only 
those  who  have  seen  a  battle-field  can  form 
a  notion  of  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
ike  horses,   as  long  as  they  have  a  leg  to 
cnwl  on,  will  follow  the  regiment  to  which 
they  belong.     I  saw   what  evidently   had 
been  Serjeants^  horses  keeping  their  position 
io  rear  of  their  squadron,  wheeling  with  it, 
iod  halting  exactly  as  if  their  riders  were 
on  their  backs,  and  all  the  time  streaming 
with    blood.      Poor    creatures !    they    are 
indeed  to  be  pitied,  for  they  have  neither 
Vaterland,    promotion,    nor    the    coveted 
medal  to   think  of,   whatever  mav  be  the 
issue ;  and  few  indeed  are  there  which  have 
been  in  action  which  have  not  some  hon- 
ourable scars  to  show."     Again,  the   Oer- 
wum  Post  relates,  '*  that  after  the  slaughter 
at   Vionville,    on   the    18th   of   August,   a 
strange  and   touching  spectacle   was   pre- 
sented.    On  the  evening  call  being  sounded 
bj  the  1st  Regiment  of  Dragoons  of  the 


Guard,  602  riderless  horses  answered  to  the 
summons,  jaded,  and  in  many  cases  maimed. 
The  noble  animals  still  retained  their  dis- 
ciplined habits."  The  image  of  these  poor 
riderless,  bleeding  creatures  going  through 
their  drill  to  the  last  with  punctilious  pre- 
cision, without  any  regard  to  the  absence 
of  the  only  hands  which  could  have  enforced 
the  duty,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness 
that  with  the  loss  of  their  riders  the  reason 
for  their  evolutions' had  disappeared,  strikes 
us  as  one  of  the  most  pitiful,  though,  of 
course,  far  from  the  most  grievous,  of  the 
incidents  of  the  battle-field.  The  poor 
things  themselves,  of  course,  suffered  no 
more  —  probably  rather  less  —  from  their 
works  of  military  supererogation,  than  they 
would  have  suffered  if,  with  the  same 
wounds,  they  had  been  bearing  about  their 
proper  riders;  and  yet  there  is  something 
that  touches  the  heart  much  more  in  this 
evidence  of  complete  failure  to  apprehend 
their  part  in  the  system  of  things  to  which 
they  belonged,  in  connection  with  their 
unremitting  efforts  to  discharge  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  failing  powers  a  task  the  ob- 
ject of  which  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  ex- 
cites a  less  degree  of  the  same  kind  of  pity 
which  we  feel  for  alienation  of  mind,  when 
the  sufferer  diligently  makes  preparation 
every  day  at  the  same  hour  for  the  comfort 
of  one  who  is  long  dead.  Of  course,  there 
is  in  it  none  of  the  contrast  between  undy- 
ing love  and  dead  intellectual  power,  which 
makes  scenes  of  the  latter  kind  so  profound- 
ly pathetic.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  contrast  between  the  admirable 
fortitude  and  discipline  of  which  an  animal 
like  the  horse  is  capable,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  of  those  intellectual  or  moral 
roots  to  fortitude  and  discipline  which  have 
fed  them  in  human  character,  going  beyond 
the  analogy  even  of  alienation  of  mind. 
That  the  implanted  lessons  given  by  man, 
and  the  new  sense  of  collective  order  they 
have  conveyed,  although  they  have  never 
carried  their  own  drill  and  meaning  with 
ihem,  should  triumph  so  completely  over 
the  animal  impulses  of  pain  and  lassitude, 
and  this,  too,  when  there  is  no  one  left  to 
appeal  to  the  creature^s  spirit  and  command 
its  obedience,  fills  us  with  pity,  probably 
because  it  gives  us  so  vivid  a  picture  of  a 
creature  whose  characteristic  nature  is  far 
more  than  touched,  absolutely  controlled 
and  exalted,  by  the  influences  of  a  higher 
life  —  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  can  reach 
to  no  full  or  satisfying  participation. 
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From  Thfl  Spectator. 
THE     CONSCIENCE    OF   LOUIS    NAPOLEON 

B0NA1*AKTE. 

Thk  question  whether  the  Ex-Emperor 
of  the  French  has  been  gifled  with  a  con- 
science, and  if  so,  what  it  is  like,  what  he 
has  done  to  f^ive  it  keenness  of  nerve,  in 
what  fashion  he  has  blunted  its  power  of 
communicating  with  his  brain,  or  in  what 
degree  he  has  listened  to  its  promptings, 
threatens  to  take  its  place  among  thn  riddles 
of  history,  and  to  perplex  the  moralists  of 
the  future.  On  the  one  side  stand  the 
eulogists  of  the  Emperor,  who  hold  all  his 
acts  to  be  so  many  si^^ns  of  wisdom,  and 
of  a  wish  to  live  for  the  ^ood  of  his  coun- 
try. Such  men  laud  him  as  the  best 
Sovereign  that  ever  ruled  over  France ; 
pronounce  the  coup  d^tat  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  necessity  of  saving  France 
from  anarchy ;  and,  in  a  word,  see  in  the 
Ex-Einperor,  not  only  the  most  sagacious 
man  of  his  time,  but  also  one  of  the  best. 
On  the  othor  side  stands  a  phalanx  of 
satirists  represented  by  Victor  Hugo.  The 
only  colour  on  the  palette  of  those  artists  is 
lamp  black.  Morally  they  paint  the  Ex- 
Emperor  as  dark  as  a  negro,  array  him  in 
the  livery  of  the  Devil,  and  then  invoke 
the  execration  of  history.  Between  the 
poles  of  blind  eulogy  and  equally  blind  de- 
nunciation stand  a  crowd  of  critics,  who 
confess  that  they  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  the  man,  and  in  that  puzzled  corps 
we  find  M.  Renan.  Writing  on  the  politi- 
cal state  of  France,  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux 
Mondes,  this  subtle  critic  has  said :  —  **  The 
character  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  is 
a  problem  on  which,  even  when  we  shall 
possess  data  which  are  now  beyond  our 
reach,  we  must  express  ourselves  with 
much  caution.  Few  historic  subjects  will 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  retouching ;  and 
if,  within  tiftv  years,  we  have  no  critic  as 
profound  as  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  as  conscien- 
tious, as  careful  not  to  efface  contradictions, 
but  to  explain  them,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  will  never  be  rightly  judged.""  M. 
Renan's  historical  studies  must  force  him  to 
view  with  profound  suspicion  the  verdicts 
which  the  mass  of  people  pronounce  on 
those  types  of  men  whose  mental  and  moral 
organization  is  marked  by  subtlety  of 
thought  and  motive.  In  real  life  a  Hamlet 
would  never  be  understood.  His  vacilla- 
tion, the  intricacy  of  the  path  by  which  his 
mind  travels  from  motive  to  deed,  and  the 
aberrations  from  what  might  seem  to  be 
the  normal  orbit  of  action,  would  all  puz- 
zle that  vast  class  of  persons  who  shape 
their  life  at  the  dictate  of  a  few  plain  max- 
ims, and  do  not  see,  or  even  suspect,  that 


outside  their  own  little  world  of  duty  tberd 
lies  a  whole  uniyerse  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  subtle  critio 
to  write  a  plausible  defence  of  all  the 
worst  acts  done  by  Louis  Napoleon.  Af 
hard  a  task  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Froade 
when  he  accepted  a  brief  for  Ilenry  VIH. ; 
a  harder  task  had  been  accepted  by  Mr. 
Lewes  in  his  defence  of  Nero ;  and,  by  the 
side  of  De  Quincey^s  apology  for  Judmt 
Iscariot,  an  apology  for  the  author  of  the 
coup  d^Hat  might  seem  trivial.  The  first 
count  in  the  indictment  would  be,  that 
Prince  Louis  tried  to  make  France  rise  in 
rebellion  against  Louis  Philippe ;  but  many 
good  men  have  stirred  up  rebellions  for 
good  causes,  and  it  might  be  plausibly  ar- 
gued that  the  Prince  had  a  good  causa 
when  he  sought  to  replace  a  Government 
which  was  essentially  ignoble,  by  a  Grov- 
ernment  which,  in  accordance  with  the  trap 
ditions  of  the  great  Emperor,  should  give 
France  glory  abroad  and  prosperity  at 
home.  Again,  the  Prince  broke  the  oath 
which  be  swore  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public, and  destroyed  that  Republic  which 
he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  But  the  ques- 
tion whether  political  oaths  are  as  obliga- 
tory as  personal,  and  whether  circumstances 
may  not  destroy  their  binding  force,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  whole 
range  of  ethics.  By  her  coronation  oath 
our  own  Queen  was  bound  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  no  less  than 
in  England ;  but  when  Parliament  decreed 
that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
should  be  disestablished,  she  felt  that,  as  re- 
spects Ireland,  the  people  had  released  her 
from  the  vow,  and  that  they  had  the  power 
to  grant  such  a  dispensation :  nor  will  the 
soundness  of  her  judgment  be  impugned, 
except  by  the  blindest  bigotry.  All  the 
members  of  the  French  Army  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  which  the 
remnants  of  the  force  are  now  keeping  by 
lending  allegiance  to  the  Republic.  The 
same  oath  was  taken  by  M.  Gambetta  and 
M.  Jules  Favre,  who  were  the  first  to  pro- 
claim the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic.  Prince  Loais, 
it  is  true,  excused  the  breach  of  his  oath  on 
the  plea  that  the  National  Assembly  was 
filled  with  persons  who  strove  by  their  plots 
to  paralyze  the  authority  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  people;  and  M.  de  Too- 
queville  asserted  not  only  that  the  state- 
ment was  untrue,  but  that  the  Prince  knew 
it  to  be  untrue.  Yet  the  word  of  the  phi- 
losopher, although  valuable  as  a  proof  that 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  had  not  en- 
j  tered  into  a  plot,  does  not  prove  that  the 
I  President  said  what  he  himself  knew  to  be 
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falte.     Perhaps  he  really  fancied  that  if  be 
did  not   strike   down  the   Assembly,  that 
body  would  strike  down  him.     At  last,  M. 
de  Montalembert,   the    most  religious    of 
men,  feared  so  much  that  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  would  bring  anarchy  to  France 
and  desolation  to  the  Church,  that  he  sang 
the  praises  of  the  author  of  the  coup  deitat 
u  the  man  who  **  had    put    to   flight  the 
whole  of  the  Revolutionists,  the  whole  of 
the  Socialists,  and  the  whole  of  the  bandits 
of  France  and  Europe.''     The  same  devotee 
warned   the   religious  men  of  France  that 
*'to  vote  against  Louis  Napoleon  would  be 
to  invite  the  dictatorship  of  the  Reds,  in 
place  of  the  dictatorship  of  a  Prince  who  had 
rendered  for  three  years  incomparable  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  order  and  Catholicism." 
And  even  if  we  assume  that  Louis  Napoleon 
did   tell   a   lie   to   the  French  people,   he 
would,  alas  !  not  stand   alone   among  the 
political  men  whom  the  world  has  agreed 
to  honour.     Cavour  told  a  lie  to  the  Italian 
Parliament  when  he  solemnly  declared  that 
be  bad  not  ceded  an  inch  of  Italian  terri- 
tory to   the  Emperor   of  the  French.     On 
tbe  subject  of  political  lies,  a  subtle  casuist 
might    discourse   for   a    year,    and    might 
plausibly  argue  that  no  statesman  ever  tells 
tbe  real  truth  to  a  popular  assembly ;  but 
glosses  over  ugly  facts,  or  leaves  false  im- 
pressions  by  means  of  evasive  sentences. 
ritt's  whole  system  of  oratory  was  a  system 
of  rhetorical    lying.     A    Queen's    Speech 
might  be  described  as  an  ungrammatical  lie, 
if  anybody  expected    such   a  document  to 
tell  the  truth.     The  Prince- President  how- 
ever, not   only  told  a  lie ;  but  shot   down 
the  people  in  the  streets  of  Paris  because, 
by  erecting  barricades  and  firing  muskets, 
some  few  Parii^ians  showed    that  they  did 
not   believe   his  words.     But,  perhaps,    it 
was  the  subordinates  of  the  President  who 
were    responsible   for    the    massacre ;    or, 
perhaps,  the  massacre  was  unavoidable,  and 
the  shooting  of  innocent  wives  and  children 
was   only    a   **  misfortune,"  like  the  burn- 
ing alive  of  the  women  and  children  in  the 
village  of  Bezeilles  the  other  day,  when  the 
Bavarians  opened  fire   on    the  houses  for 
strategical  reasons ;  or,  perhaps,  —  there  is 
no  end  of  the  **perhapses"    which  might 
flow  from  the  pen  of  a  clever  casuist  who 
had    been  trained  inthe  school  of  Loyola. 
Tbe   prisoners  taken    in   the    street  fight, 
however,  were  shot  down  bv  scores  in  cold 
^lood  a  full  day  afler  the  battle  bad  ceased ; 
and  surely  the  President  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  wholesale  and  deliber- 
ate murders,    surely  they   will    cover    his 
vame   with  infamy  until   tbe   end  of  time. 
*'  Not  necessarily,"  might  be  tbe  reply  of 


the  casuist,  *'  for  they  may  have  been  done 
by  De  Morny  and  Persigny,  without  tbe 
authority,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the 
man  whom  they  called  their  master.  The 
evidence  is  too  scanty  to  allow  of  our  accu- 
rately deciding  tbe  guilt.  As  M.  Renan 
savs  we  must  wait  for  our  facts  and  our 
Sainte  Beuve."  But,  again,  tbe  Emperor 
declared  war  against  Prussia  on  grounds 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  pronounced 
to  be  a  mere  pretext.  He  declvred  war  to 
save  his  dynasty.  He  deliberately  sacri- 
ficed tbe  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  be  brought  misery  to  a  million  homes, 
rather  than  permit  the  throne  of  France  to 
slip  from  the  grasp  of  himself  and  his  son. 
**  But,"  replies  tbe  casuist,  **  that  is  an  as- 
sumption which  no  court  of  law  would  re- 
ceive as  evidence.  France  wished  for  war; 
and  even  such  French  statesmen  as  M. 
Thiers,  who  held  the  causes  assigned  for 
the  present  war  to  be  insufiicient,  would 
gladly  have  welcomed  a  war  with  Germany 
if  it  bad  been  waged  to  prevent  her  from 
becoming  tbe  rival  of  France,  and  been 
declared  at  a  time  when  France  was  pre- 
pared to  strike.  Nay,  it  was  the  insane 
jealousy  with  which  the  French  people  re- 
garded a  united  Grermany,  and  their  immoral 
passion  for  la  gloire,  that  forced  the  Em- 
peror to  attack  the  Prussian  troops.  He 
was  not  bis  own  master.  He  was  forced  to 
go  with  tbe  stream.  He  went  with  it  sorely 
against  bis  will,  and  saddened  by  the  pre- 
sentiment that  he  was  going  to  meet  political 
death.  Thus  he  has  been  the  victim  of 
circumstances." 

Such  are  tbe  pleas  with  which  a  clever 
casuist  might  defend  Louis  Napoleon  at  tbe 
bar  of  morality,  and  the  case  would  give 
room  for  the  display  of  wonderful  subtlety. 
A  casuist  of  the  school  assailed  by  Pascal 
would  delight  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  defence. 
He  would  delight  to  undertake  the  task,  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  dexterous  surgeon 
might  glow  with  pleasure  when  about  to  exe- 
cute an  operation  demanding  such  consum- 
mate delicacy  and  boldness  of  stroke  that  tbe 
life  of  the  patient  would  be  lost  if  the  scalpel 
were  to  go  a  hair's  breadth  too  deep  into 
the  mass  of  flesh  and  tissue,  llie  casuist 
would  delight  to  bold  a  brief  in  the  cause 
of  Morality  v.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
because  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  seems  so  strong,  and  the  verdict 
of  guilty  so  sure.  And  the  arguments  by 
which  he  would  seek  to  turn  the  point  of  tbe 
evidence,  or  to  secure  a  mitigation  of  sen- 
tence, are  precisely  such  as  a  skilful  Old 
Bailey  practitioner  would  employ  to  defend 
a  man  who  bad  not  only  committed  a 
murder,  but  bad  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
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be  caught  in  the  act.  Such  answers  as  we 
have  sdg'^ested  to  the  impeachment  of  Louis 
Napoleon  are  precisely  similar  to  the  pleas 
that  might  be  suggested  in  favour  of  Bill 
Sykes.  Caligula  could  be  defended  on 
similar  grounds ;  so  could  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville ;  so,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Macaulay,  could  Barr^re ;  and 
so  could  that  paragon  of  activity  and  filial 
piuty,  Troppmann,  who  killed  a  whole 
French  family  in  order  to  provide  for  his 
poor  relations. 

However,  it  is  a  weary  task  to  shriek  out 
accusations  against  the  £x-£mperor;  the 
task  of  interest  is  to  understand  the  man, 
by  looking  into  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
his  conscience,  as  we  should  look  into  a 
curious  watch,  that  always  revealed  its 
presence  by  loud  ticking,  and  always  told 
a  lie  about  the  time  of  dav.  The  real  ex- 
planation  of  his  acts  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
found  in  the  theory  by  which  Prevost-Para- 
dol  accounts  for  the  moral  aberrations  of 
the  First  Napoleon.  In  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  passage  ever  penned  by  the  un- 
happy journalist,  it  is  contended  that  the 
great  Napoleon  wrote  on  the  page  of  history 
an  everliving  record  of  selfish  ambition  and 
gigantic  crime,  not  because  he  was  morally 
worse  than  the  mass  of  men,  but  because  in 
point  of  intellect  he  was  immeasurably 
greater.  Morally,  Napoleon  I.  was  an 
average  man, — that  is  to  say,  ho  was 
selfish  enough  to  prefer  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  nation,  which  had  cast  itself 
at  his  feet,  and  given  its  destiny  into  his 
keeping.  He  did,  on  a  vast  scale,  what  is 
done  on  a  small  by  the  average  British 
Philistine,  who  fancies  that  to  make  one^s 
family  comfortable,  and  to  pay  one''8  rates, 
and  to  undersell  one^s  neighbour  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  But  the  average 
British  Philistine  is  so  wretchedly  endowed 
with  brain,  and  so  incapable  of  following 
any  train  of  thought  to  its  logical  result, 
that  he  cannot  conceive  any  aims  grander 
than  those  of  the  counting-house,  or  any 
code  of  right  and  wrong  other  than  that 
furnished  by  the  parson.  Thus  his  selfish- 
ness has  little  room  to  act.  He  is  like  a 
cow  tethered  in  a  field  of  clover,  and  with 
a  bandage  over  its  eyes,  so  that  it  cannot 
stray  beyond  a  small  circle,  or  see  that  the 
aweet  clover  stetches  far  beyond  its  little 
orbit  in  a  billowy  expanse  of  green.  If  the 
ordinary  British  Philistine  were  as  richly 
endowed  with  intellect  as  with  selfishness, 
these  islands  would  be  made  uninhabitable  in 
a  week,  and  the  children  of  light  would  be 
forced  to  beg  that  Von  Moltke  would  smite 
the  Philistines  '*  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same/^ 


But  the  Philistine  is  so  delightfully  stupid 
as   to  be  one  of  those  good  members  of 
society  who  make  a  fortune,  and  live  re* 
spectablv,  or,  at  the  worst  die  in  the  odoar 
of  sanctity  and  pecuniary  debt.     Napoleon 
the   Great,  on  the  other  hand,  added  the 
selfishness  of  a  Philistine  to  the  intellect  of 
a  Titan.     He  was  a  monster,  not  because 
he  lacked   a  conscience,  but,  as   Prevost- 
Paradol  justly  indicates,  because  the  strength 
of  his  conscience  bore  no  relation  to  the 
strength   of   his   brain.     His   aim   was    to 
make  himself  the  first  man  in  all  the  world, 
and  then,  let   us   not  doubt,  to  give  the 
world  such  justice  of  law,  such  success  of 
commerce,   such   breadth   of  culture,   and 
such  grandeur  of  aim  as  it  had  never  known 
before.     All   things  were   to   be  done   for 
mankind,  if  only  mankind  would  pcriait  the 
work   to  be  executed  by   Napoleon,   and 
only  allow  the  glory  to  be  his.     AH  things 
must  be  done  by  him.  whatever  might  be 
the  cost  in  tears  and  blood.     And,  indeed, 
how  trivial  must  the  tears  and  blood  of  a 
few  million  people,  during  one  paltry  gen- 
eration, have  seemed  to  a  Napoleon,  with 
his  eyes  forecasting  the  results  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  time  when  history  should  speak 
of  Napoleon    in    the    same    breath    with 
Csesar  and  Charlemagne !     It  was  as  natu- 
ral for  such  a  man  to  waste  a  million  lives  as 
it  is  for  a  British  Philistine  to  effect  a  huge 
transaction   on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
thus  to  beggar  his  neighbour,  if  he  receive 
early  intelligence  of  the  fact  that  France 
has  declared  war  against  Pruss^ia,  or  that 
the  army  of  Marshal  MacMahon  has  capitu- 
lated at  Sedan.     The  Philistine  cannot  un- 
derstand how^a  Napoleon  can  be  so  wicked, 
for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  he  cannot 
understand  Kant^s  *'  Philosophy  of  the  Un- 
conditioned.^^   He  fails  to  follow  the  wind- 
ings, and  the  impulsed,  and  the  flights  of  a 
Satanic  intellect,  not  because  he  himself  is 
too  pure  to  have  a  sympathetic  comprehen- 
sion of  the  promptings  of  evil,  but  because 
he  is  too  unimaginative  to  conceive  crimes 
of  Napoleonic  grandeur,  and  too  stupid  to 
follow  the  refiective  process  of  a  Napoleonic 
brain.     And  yet  there  have  been  Philistines 
whose  own  career  in  the  world  of  commerce 
had   somewhat    of  a    Napoleonic    swe^p. 
There  have  been  speculators  for  whom  the 
world  has  seemed  too  small.     And  as  rail- 
way, or  as  cotton,  eras  stock-jobbing  kings, 
those   men  have  been  mighty  conquerors, 
with  grand  aims  and  without  scruples,  the 
artificers  of  colossal  work,  and  the  authors 
of  the  ruin  which  has  fallen  on  a  million 
homes.     Such  men,  if  they  were  able  to 
analyze  the  motives   by  which  they  have 
been  driven  from  the  slum  of  the  huckster 
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to  the  throne  of  the  commercial  dictator, 
could   reveal   with   terrible    vividness    the 
temptations  that  lure  on  a  Bonaparte  from 
the  po:$ition  of  a  humble  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public to  that  of  an  autocrat.     Such  men 
are  seized  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
magnificent    feat    to   bridore   the   Channel, 
since  the  link  would  make  France  and  Eng- 
land friends  for  ever,  and  since,  before  all 
things,  the  iron  highway  from  island  to  con- 
tinent would  give  undying  fame  and  hound- 
less  power  to  him  by  whom  it  should  be 
executed.     So,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
the  plans  are  thrust  on  the  notice  of  the 
world.     The  world  is  careless ;  it  must  be 
stimulated   by  eloquent  prophecies.      It  is 
sceptical ;  it  must  be   convinced   by  facts. 
It  is  dull  of  comprehension ;  the  facts  must 
be  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  that  rhetoric  which 
Dses    adjectives    only    of   the    superlative 
degree.     The  world  fails  to  see  the  meaning 
of  facts ;  it  must  be  taught  truth  by  means 
of  lies.     It  does  not  know  its  own  interest : 
so  it  roust  be  treated  like  a  baby  by  the 
Napoleon   of  the   Stock   Exchange.     And 
yet  one  day  the  Napoleon  finds  that,  in  spite 
of  all  his  good  intentions,  the  mighty  scheme 
for  binding  nations  together  by  means  of 
iron  rods  has  signally  failed ;  that  the  sea 
has    washed    the    fabric    away ;     that    his 
schemes  have  driven  a  thousand  families  to 
eat  the  bread  of  charity  or  toil ;  and  that, 
strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  he,  the  Na- 
poleon of  his  age,  is  pursued  into  exile  by 
the  curses  of  those  to  whom  he  meant  to  be 
a  second  Providence. 

Thus  we  get  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
man  who,  after  destroying  the  French  Re- 
public, and  ruling  France  for  twenty  years 
with  sagacity  and  success,  plunged  into  the 
most  foolish  as  well  as  the  most  unprovoked 
war  recorded  in  modern  history,  and  ended 
his  career  in  the  mightiest  capitulation 
known  to  military  annals.  The  personal 
ability  of  Napoleon  III.  has  been  exaggerat- 
ed by  his  admirers.  lie  does  not  stand  on 
the  same  plane  as  his  uncle,  to  whom  nature 
had  given  one  of  those  originating  and  or- 
ganizing brains  which  she  fashions  once  in 
a  thousand  years.  Nor,  in  diplomatic  sub- 
tlety, fertility  of  resource,  or  sagacious  au- 
dacity of  plan,  is  he  the  equal  of  such  men 
as  Cavour  and  Bismarck.  But  he  acquired 
immense  power  from  the  profound  study  of 
one  political  system,  and  the  fanatical  belief 
in  one  political  idea,  lie  was  a  Bonapartist 
by  conviction  as  well  as  by  blood.  The 
worship  of  his  uncle's  name,  and  the  study 
of  his  uncle's  plans,  had  taught  him  to  regard 
the  system  of  Imperialism  with  some  such 
fiitb  as  the  devotee  recrards  the  mission  of 
the  Church.     In  Imperialism  he  found  a  re- 


ligion, and   in  his   uncle  a  Messiah.     He 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  one  aim  of  his  life  was  to  ride  into  su- 
preme power  over  France  on  the  wings  of 
bis  uncle's  fame,  his  uncle^s  system  of  gov- 
ernment, his  uncle's  schemes  for  universal 
peace.     He   found   Louis    Philippe   in   the 
way,  but  why  should  he  permit  his  way  to 
be  blocked  by  a  man  who  was  the  type  of 
bourgeois   vulgarity,  and  whose  aims  were 
desperately  common-place  ;  whose  crowning 
ambition   was    to    enrich   his   family,   ana 
whose  parade  of  love  for  the  plebeians  was 
so  hollow  that,  as  Heine  sarcastically  said, 
he  always  used  the  same  old  dirty  glove  to 
cover  the  hand  with  which   he  shook   the 
hands   of   his   unwashed    subjects?     Louis 
Philippe  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.     So 
must  the  Republic,  with  its  blustering,  its 
quarrelling,  and  its  inability  to  comprehend 
the  grandeur  of  the  scheme  which  had  been 
unfolded  by  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  in  the 
comments  on  the  ideas   of  his   uncle.     A 
coup  d'etat  must  be  effected,  and  the  Re- 
public must  bear  the  blame  of  the  unfortu- 
nate necessity.     The  subsequent  massacre 
was  an  unhappy  incident ;  but  the  Republic 
must  bear  the  blame  of  that  too ;  Persigny 
had  sworn  to  that  fact  with  abundant  gusto. 
If  untruths  must  be  told  and  lives  sacrificed, 
in   order  to  found   the   Empire,  the   plan, 
after  all,  had  the  warrant  of  all  time.     For, 
whatever  might  be  said  by  the  theologians, 
evil  had  uniformly  been  done  in  order  to 
bring  forth  good.     That  was  Nature's  plan  ; 
that  was   the  only  plan   open   to   a  great 
statesman ;  and  that  sliould  be  the  plan  of 
Louis  Napoleon.     When  men  talked  of  mo- 
rality,   he   asked    what    they    meant,   and 
showed,  by  a  small  expenditure  of  subtlety, 
that  they  were  building  houses   upon   the 
sand.     It  was  easy  for  so  able  a  man  to  de- 
molish  the   foundations   of   the    Philistine 
morality,  and  easy  to  laugh  at  the  bugbears 
which  the  priests  had  instilled  into  his  wife, 
—  a  passion  for  masses  as  well  as  for  crino- 
line.    And,  moreover,  the   system   of  Im- 
perialism   would    shower    such    abundant 
blessings  on  France  and  Europe  as  could    ^ 
never  rain  down  from  the  arid  sky  of  a  Re- 
public or  a  Monarchy.     Italy  should  be  free 
and  united;  Mexico  should  be  a  great  Em- 
pire, the  representative  in  America  of  the 
Latin   races,  and   the   rival   of  the  United 
States ;  while   France  should   be  made   as 
rich  as  England  by  the  influences  of  free- 
trade.     The  scheme  did  not  lack  grandeur ; 
it  lacked  nothing  but  justice  and  truth.     It 
forgot  but  one  thing — the  existence  of  a 
moral  law.     It  has  failed,  as  all  such  schemes 
will  fail   in  a  world   of  freedom.     A  high 
priest  of  the  religion  of  Seliishoess,  Louia 
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Napoloon  now  expiates  in  exile  the  sins 
which  he  committed  in  the  day  when  the 
ma^ic  of  his  unctle^s  name,  and  the  worship 
of  his  uncle's  system,  gave  him  such  power 
as  comes,  perhaps,  only  once  in  a  genera- 
tion to  any  of  the  children  of  men. 


From  The  Economist. 
AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

The  movement  reported  from  Australia 
in  favour  of  federation  has,  we  imagine,  the 
full  consent  of  the  Colonial  Office,  even  if 
it  was  not  suggested  from  this  side,  and  we 
trust  tliat  as  it  advances  it  will  receive  the 
warm  support  of  the  English  public.  From 
any  possible  point  of  view  except  one  the 
federation  of  these  colonies  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  themselves,  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  world.  It  might  be  a  disadvantage 
if  Great  Britain  ever  contemplated  the  idea 
of  holding  them  by  force,  but  as  that  is 
given  up  even  by  the  strongest  Imperialists 
the  objection  may  be  dismissed  without  dis- 
cussion. Federation  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  Australians  themselves,  because  it 
will  introduce  into  their  politics  just  that 
amount  of  complication  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  statesmen.  The  defect  of  colo- 
nial politics  as  a  training  school  for  Govern- 
ment is  a  certain  simplicity,  or  —  to  take  a 
phrase  from  a  different  region  of  thought  — 
a  certain  lowness  of  type,  as  of  an  organism 
not  yet  fully  developed.  The  colonists 
Lave  no  frontiers,  no  foreign  affairs,  no  ex- 
ternal yet  ever  present  restraining  influence ; 
they  have  no  one  to  consult  but  themselves, 
nothing  to  fear  except  a  change  in  local 
public  opinion.  The  consequence  is  that, 
like  Anglo-Indians,  they  become  very  clever 
but  very  narrow  reasoners,  think  much  too 
little  of  obstacles,  and  are  apt  to  grow  into 
vehement  doctrinaries  of  the  parochial  kind. 
Federation  does  much  to  correct  all  this. 
The  relations  between  the  provinces  and 
the  Central  Government  soon  require  deli- 
cate a<Ijustment,  self-restraint,  a  habit  of 
resardins:  circumstances  other  than  those 
of  the  immediate  locality,  which  all  tend  to 
widen  men's  minds,  and  take  them  out  of  an 
otherwise  narrow  groove.  The  sense  of  im- 
mense and  general  responsibilities  solem- 
nizes politicians,  while  the  same  sense  in  a 


different  form  enlarges  the  view  of  their 
electors,  tempts  them  to  overlook  petty 
drawbacks  in  their  representatives,  and 
gradually  fosters  that  first  of  political  vir- 
tues, a  readiness  to  make  sacrifices.  For 
instance,  a  central  Government  in  Australia 
would  very  soon  require  the  control  and  the 
produce  of  the  Customs,  now  the  sheet-an- 
chor of  Australian  taxation.  Hence  a  new 
and  a  higher  view  of  the  pressure  inflicted 
by  tariffs,  a  readiness  to  endure  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  a  new  and  much- wanted  apprecia- 
tion of  the  uses  of  economy.  The  pride  of 
nationality  moreover,  sure  to  spring  up  in  a 
federation  with  a  special  name  and  a  sepa- 
rate place  in  the  world,  is  an  element  in 
political  culture,  and  so  is  the  sense  of 
community  with  other  and  allied  Statei 
situated  in  the  same  region,  united  by 
similar  interests,  and  having  for  a  common 
object  equal  burdens.  The  Australians 
have  hitherto  had  none  of  these  things,  their 
relation  to  England  having  been  too  much 
that  of  the  grown-up  child  to  its  parent  — 
that  is,  no  disciplinary  relation  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases  recurring  but  once  in 
a  generation.  Then  federation  is  better  for 
England,  because  the  colonies  must  either 
be  allies  or  dependents,  and  in  either  case 
an  increase  in  their  power  mast  be  an  addi- 
tion to  ours.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Australia,  which  is  clearly  adapted  by  its 
position  to  become  a  great  maritime  State ; 
to  maintain  fleets  rather  than  armies;  to 
perform,  in  fact,  functions  which  can  be 
performed  effectively  only  by  considerable 
Powers.  Any  country  can  have  an  army  if 
it  will  put  its  whole  people  into  the  field* 
but  only  a  country  of  a  certain  width  of  re- 
source can  keep  an  armed  fleet  at  sea. 
Ireland  could  maintain  a  great  army,  but 
not  great  squadrons.  And  finally  the  ex- 
periment must,  in  the  long  run,  be  beneficial 
to  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  glance  at 
the  map  and  not  see  that  the  work  of  **  ex- 
ploiting,^^ civilizing,  and,  may  be,  of  con- 
2uering  the  Southern  half  of  the  shattered 
)ontinent,  which  we  call  the  Indian  Archi* 
pelago,  with  its  magnificent  islands,  savage 
races,  and  tropical  products,  must  fall  ulti- 
mately to  the  rulers  of  the  Australian  Con- 
tinent, that  we  are  too  far  off,  Holland  too 
weak,  and  all  other  nations  too  occupied  or 
too  indifferent.  That  great  task  will  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  creation  of  a  central 
Grovemment. 
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From  The  Economist. 
DO  THE    CONDITIONS    REQUISITE    FOR    A 
8 TABLE  GOVERNMENT  EXIST  IN  FRANCE f 

The  new   GoverDment    in    France   was 
made  according  to  custom.     By  long  and 
painful    experience,    France    bas    attained 
what  may  be  called  a  routine  in  revolutions. 
First,  the  old  Government  breaks  down,  and 
everyone  sees  it  must  fall ;  then  the  sitting 
Aj^embly  —  the  Corps  Liyislatifj  the  Cham- 
bre  dts  DeputiSy  or  whatever  be  the  name 
at  the  time  —  votes  that   the  Government 
shall  go  and  begins  to  occupy  itself  with  the 
various  substitutes ;  it  entertains  such  and 
SQch  motions,  and  hears  this  or  that  speech 
upon  the  subject ;  when  all  at  once  the  mob 
of  Paris  rushes  in  —  expels  both  speakers 
and  hearers,  and  names  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment such  as  suits  it,  or  rather  such  as 
suits  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  leaders 
who  have,  for  the  time  being,  the  command 
of  it.     This  process  has  been  repeated  so 
often   that   Paris  expects    it,  and    France 
yields  to  it ;  but,  unhappily,  this  is  not  the 
end  of  the  series.     After  a  short  interval, 
the  Government,  thus   nominated    by   the 
mob  of  Parii!,  quarrels  with  that  mob.     The 
Government,  as   a   Government,  wishes   to 
keep  4aw  and  order,  and  then  it  becomes 
opposed  to  the  mob  which  wants  something 
else  than  law  and   order.     The   mob  was 
urged   to   name   the   new  Government  by 
strong  passions  and  vague  hopes ;  in  a  few 
days  it  finds  those  hopes  still  distant,  and 
those  passions  still  ungratified ;  it  soon  be- 
gins to   hate   its  own  creature,  in   a   little 
while  after  it  is  in  arms  against  it.     Every 
Government  thus  nominated  by  an  insurrec- 
tion is  soon  presented  with  the  inevitable 
problem  —  shall  we  yield  to  a  second  insur- 
rection which  wants  to  put  new  rulers  in  our 
place,  or  shall  we  resist  it  by  force?    The 
mob-named  Government  has  to  ask  itself — 
shall  we  vield  to  the  mob  or  shall  we  resigrn  ? 
As  long  as  Governments  yield  to  the  mob 
the    Revolution    continues ;  whenever    the 
Government  begins  to  coerce  the  mob  the 
reaction   commences.     And    that  reaction, 
according  to  its  strength,  continues  perhaps 
months,  perhaps  years,  till  a  new  opportu- 
nity comes,  a  new  mob  succeeds,  and  a  new 
revolution  begins.     The  Empire  which  has 
now  fallen  was  but  the  end  of  a  strong  re- 
action caused  by  the  terror  of  a  long  revo- 
lution.    Is  there  reason  to   hope   that  the 
new  Republic  will  be  more  lasting  than  its 
predecessors  —  that  the  French  nation  has 
reached  the  end  of  its  many  changes,  or  is 
materially  nearer  to  it  ? 

To  this  question  we  fear  the  answer  that 
is  much  the  most  likely  to  be  right  is  the 
negative.     Events  often  confound  probabii- 1 


ity,  especially  in  France  (and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  be  wrong)  ;  but  siill  every  appear- 
ance shows  that  xt^urope  has  not  now  to  deal 
with  the  permanent  Government  in  France, 
but  only  with  one  of  many  ephemeral  Gov- 
ernments —  that  the  Republic  is  not  to  be 
counted  on  for  duration  any  more  than  its 
predecessors  —  that,  perhaps,  the  pre-re- 
quisites  of  a  stable  Government  do  not  ex- 
ist in  France,  and  that  if  they  do  they  are 
very  difficult  to  find  and  satisfy. 

The  commonest  aid  testability  —  an  an- 
cient  Government   resting  on    recognized 
dignity  and  ineradicable  veneration  —  it  is 
plain  the  French  have  not  and  cannot  have. 
After  eighty  years  of  change  their  scene  of 
politics  is  still  a  tabula  rasa.     They  have 
had  eleven  Governments  in  that  time,  with 
their  average  duration  of  seven  years  each, 
and  such  an  experience  is  fatal  to  hereditary 
veneration.     The  mass  of  the  English  peo- 
ple obey  Queen  Victoria  without  knowing 
why  or  wi.<*hing  to  know  why,  and  England 
is  coherent  because  they  do  so.     The  only 
approach  to  such  a  feeling  in  France  was 
loyalty  to  the  Empire.     Much,  very  much, 
may  be  said  against  the  first  Napoleon,  but 
after  all  this  remains  —  that  scarcely  any 
character  and  scarcely  any  career  were  more 
fitted  to  awaken  and  to  live  in  the  popular 
imagination.  The  French  peasantry  knew  of 
nothing  before  and  thought  of  nothing  afler 
him.     The  second  Napoleon  had  no  similar 
glorious  qualities ;  but  he  had  more  homely 
attractions.     For  eighteen  years  he  gave  all 
Frenchmen  —  all  peasants  and  all  working 
men  —  a  greater  amount  of  happiness  than 
any  one  before  him.     Though  not  fit  to  at- 
tract a  race,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  exactly 
fit  to  rivet  a  race  before  attracted.     But 
now  that  is  over ;  the  happiness  of  the  Em- 
pire is  turned  into  pain,  and  its  glory  into 
ignominy.     The  surrender   of  Sedan   will 
be  remembered  as   long  as  **  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz ;  ^^  and  the  memory  of  conscript 
sons,  wrung  from  home  only  to  die  or  be 
defeated,  is  sad  and  bitter  in  every  French 
village.     Only  this  spring  there  was  a  kind 
of  vague  hope  that  some  kind  of  free  or 
half-free  Empire  might  cement  the  active 
mind  of  France  with  its  inert  mass  of  pre- 
judice.    But  now  such  a  hope  is  so  irrecov- 
erable that  it  is  difficult,  even  to  those  who 
wrote  and  said  so,  to  understand  that  they 
ever  believed  it.     There  is  no  government 
now  possible  in  France  that  is  helped  by  an 
hereditary  attachment  or  tbe^ prestige  of 
glory.     The  Empire  was  the  only  govern- 
ment which  had  a  pretence  of  being  such, 
and  that  bas  fallen  so  as  to  dispel  its  glory 
and  to  destroy  all  affection  for  it. 

France  is  then  left  to  a  Government  of 
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pure  reason  —  at  least  to  make  a  Govern- 
ment on  grounds  of  pure  argument  and 
reason.  But  at  once  comes  the  difficulty 
that  tliere  is  in  France  a  great  want  of  what 
Lord  Hacon  called  "dry  light."  Every 
opinion  there  is,  in  the  Baconian  language, 
•*  steeped  in  the  humours  of  the  affections." 
There  is  no  large  number  and  no  powerful 
order  of  persons  holding  opinions  on  the 
grounds  of  reason  or  argument.  Poor 
rrovost-Paradol  used  to  maintain  that  the 
educated  bourgeoisie  in  Paris  and  in  a  few 
other  towns  was  such  a  body,  but  he  ad- 
mitted its  powerlessness,  and  he  was  him- 
self an  example  of  it.  When  he  became  a 
candidate  for  Nantes,  he  could  not  obtain 
votes  enough  to  make  a  decent  minority. 
Neither  the  party  for  the  Empire  nor  the 

Sarty  against  it  cared  for  him  and  his  reasons, 
lut  in  default  of  political  reasons  there  are 
in  France  two  intense  political  passions  — 
the  passion  of  property  among  tne  country 
peasants,  and  the  passion  for  socialism 
among  the  town  ouvriers.  And,  unhappily, 
these  passions  are  entirely  opposed.  **  So- 
cialism "  is  an  obscure  term,  and  the  idea 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  cleave  to  it  is  of 
the  vaguest  and  wildest  kind ;  still,  on  the 
whole,  it  means  a  system  wishing  to  amend 
property  —  a  system  incompatible  with 
present  property.  The  passionate  part  of 
the  Republicans  in  1848,  the  only  part  of 
them  who  were  eager  and  many,  meant 
more  or  less  distinctly  what  Louis  Blanc 
said  distinctly.  He  aimed  avowedly  at  a 
system  in  which  wages  received  should  be 
proportionate  not  to  work  done  bat  to  wants 
felt.  He  would  have  given  a  man  with 
many  children  much  and  a  man  with  few 
children  little,  and  be  would  have  taxed 
without  limit  existing  property  for  that  ob- 
ject. A  still  more  violent  reasoner  invented 
the  celebrated  phrase  **  La  proprUU,  c'est 
le  vol,^''  or  "  Property  is  robbery."  And 
this  is  only  a  strict  deduction  from  the  ele- 
mentary wish  of  socialists  that  all  men  are 
to  **  start  fair."  In  that  case  all  inherited 
property  is  unjust,  and  all  gifls  amon?  the 
living  by  which  the  children  of  the  rich  be- 
come better  off  than  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  unjust  too.  Both  violate  the 
equality  of  the  start;  both  make  life  an 
adjusted  and  ** handicapped"  race  —  an 
existence  where  accidental  advantages  im- 

{)air  or  outweigh  intrinsic  qualities,  llough- 
Y  it  may  be  said  that  the  main  desire  of 
the  city  socialists  in  France,  on  grounds 
more  or  less  honest,  is  to  attack  property ; 
and  that  the  sole  desire  of  the  country 
peasants  is,  on  grounds  more  or  less  selfish, 
to  maintain  property.  And  between  the 
two  how  can  you  mediate?  or,  out  of  the 


two  combined  how  can  you  make  anything? 
The  antagonism  is  as  perfect  as  between 
plus  and  minus ;  you  can  make  up  no  com- 
pound ;  you  can  find  no  intermediate  term ; 
you  must  choose  between  the  two. 

The  selection  can,  we  fear,  only  be  made 
;  by  force ;  hitherto  at  least  it  has  been  so. 
;  Paris  is  France  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
I  Government,  but  it  is  not  France  for  the  pur- 
I  pose  of  keeping  a  Government.  The  Par- 
'  isians  put  in  a  Republic  by  revolution 
resting  more  or  less  on  socialism  and  the 
artisans.  The  Republic,  as  its  nature  re- 
quires, appeals  to  the  people  — that  is,  to 
the  country.  In  response  to  the  appeal 
back  comes  an  assembly  full  of  dislike  to 
the  socialistic  Republic  —  above  all  things 
anxious  for  property  —  full  of  the  panic  of 
the  proprietary  peasantry.  And  then  be- 
gins the  strife  between  the  conservative 
Chamber  and  the  innovating  mob  —  a  strife 
which  is  too  keen  and  internecine  to  be 
confined  to  words  only  —  which  soon  takes 
to  arms  and  to  the  streets,  and  settles  the 
victory  there.  If  the  Republic  asks  France 
not  for  a  Chamber  but  for  a  President,  the 
result  will  be  the  same  in  essence.  The 
President  will  be,  as  Louis  Napoleon  was, 
the  nominee  of  the  country ;  while  the  Re* 
public  was,  like  the  present  Republic,  th< 
choice  of  the  towns. 

And  the  worst  is  that  the  most  desirable 
Governments  for  France,  as  a  philosopher, 
or  at  any  rate  as  an  Englisnman  woulc 
judge,  are  veir  popular  nowhere.  'The 
political  Republic  —  the  Republic  without 
socialism  —  the  Orleanist  monarchy  —  ap- 
peal neither  to  the  passions  of  the  country 
nor  to  those  of  the  towns.  The  peasant 
does  not  connect  them  with  his  tern;  the 
ouvrier  does  not  connect  them  with  his 
schemes.  They  rest  on  pure  reason,  and 
are  weak  accordingly.  The  Parliamentary 
system  —  the  best  form  of  free  Government, 
as  we  believe  —  is  an  exotic  in  France,  and 
has  never  yet  thriven  there.  And  the  de- 
fect goes  very  deep.  Frenchmen  as  yet 
have  never  shown  themselves  able  to  bear 
exciting  discussion.  A  French  Assembly 
at  a  critical  moment  is  not  a  deliberating 
Senate,  but  a  yelling  mob.  Everybody 
speaks  or  cries ;  no  one  hears ;  and  an  in- 
effectual President  rings  incessantly  the  bell 
which  calls  members  to  order,  but  to  which 
no  member  attends.  Outside  it  is  the  same. 
Each  man  reads  his  own  newspaper,  be- 
comes more  and  more  enamoui^^  of  its 
**  logic,"  but  he  does  not  read  the  jonmals 
of  his  opponents.  He  does  not  put  his 
first  principles  side  by  side  with  theirs  and 
see  fairly  which  is  best.  French  parties  are 
more  like  sects  in  religion  than  like  our  Eng- 
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Visb  pol  itical  parties.    For  the  most  part  they 

only  tsjcamine  deductions  from  admitted  pre- 

mines,  and  as  these  premises  diflfer,  the  better 

the  lo^io  the  further  the  devialion.     Even  if 

tbe  nation  were  as  much  united  as  most 

nations,   this   habit  of   mind   would   be  a 

seiious     hindrance    to    free    Government. 

Even  the  common  questions  of  policy  and 

administration   incident   to   a  free  country 

cannot  properly   be   discussed   in    such    a 

manner.     But  when  the  active  political  part 

of  tbe  nation   is  divided  into  two  hostile 

camps,  when  one-half  fear  above  all  things 

what  tbe  other  half  above  all  things  wish. 

what  can  anyone  expect  from  a  mode  of 

arguing  which  of  its  own  nature  confirms 

each  party  in  its  own  opinion,  and  widens 


the  breach  between  them  P  Steady  discus- 
sion is  hardly  possible  in  a  nation  which  is 
naturally  excitable,  which  is  prone  to  hope 
and  prone  to  terror,  both  to  exaggefation, 
upon  questions  causing  fanatical  passion, 
and  by  a  logic  which  excites  everyone  and 
convinces  no  one. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  contin- 
gent possibilities  of  peace  and  war,  and 
therefore  need  say  nothing  here.  That  the 
present  crisis  is  soon  certain  to  elicit  the 
worst  effects  of  these  faults  is  very  plain, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  so  we  should  not 
now  have  dwelt  on  them,  for  France  has 
come  to  that  pitch  of  misfortune  at  which  it 
is  painful  to  say  anything  but  good  of  her. 


AT  LYME  REGIS. 

BKPTXMBEB,  1870. 

I.  • 

Calm,  aznre,  marble  sea 
Ab  a  &ir  palace  pavement  largely  spread, 
Wliere  the  gray  bastions  of  the  eternal  hills 

Lean  over  languidly, 
Bo9om*d  with  leafy  trees,  and  garlanded! 

n. 

Peace  is  on  all  I  view; 
Sunshine  and  peace;  earth  clear  as  heaven  one 

hour; 
Sare  where  the  sailing  cloud  its  dusky  line 

Ruffles  along  the  blue, 
Bnuh'd  by  the  soft  wing  of  the  silent  shower. 

III. 

In  no  profounder  calm 
Did  the  great  Spirit  over  ocean  brood, 
Ere  tbe  first  hill  his  yet  unclouded  crest 

RearM,  or  the  first  fair  palm 
Doabled  her  maiden  beauty  in  the  flood. 

IV. 

Yet  if  the  sapphire  veil 
That  rounds  tbe  \eTge  were  rent  aside,  what  fast 
Flashings  of  flame  blood-red,  and    blood-red 
smoke. 

What  crush  of  steel-tipp'd  hail. 
Across  this  calm  what  horror  would  be  cast! 

V. 

Here,  in  her  ancient  home 
Peace,  sovran  set  since  Commons  warr*d  with 

King  :  — 
There,  the  fair  plains  where  none  has  lived  his 
life 
UnvexM  by  din  of  drum. 
Or  clash  of  arms,  or  panic  hanyiiig. 


VI. 


Here,  Nature's  gentlest  hues  :  — 
There,  on  the  dinted  field  a  crimson  stream. 
River  of  death,  once  life,  corrupts  the  turf; 

And  the  pure  natural  dews 
Rise  rank  and  lurid  mid  the  chamel  steam. 


vn. 

Here,  in  God's  acre,  death 
Smooths  a  green  couch  of  rest  for  the  whits 

head.— 
There,  stack'd  in  piles  of  tortured  flesh,  the 
young. 
Gasping  a  quick,  hot  breath. 
Envy  the  gentler  portion  of  the  dead. 

vm. 

I  see  the  dark  array 
As  a  long  snake  unroll  itself,  and  thrust 
Against  a  wall  of  flame;  then  decompose. 

Arrested  in  mid  way; 
Writhing  at  first ;  now  motionless  in  dust 


IX. 

Unswerving  files!  ye  went 
lUght  on  the  gpjping  mouths  of  hall  and  fire. 
For  God  and  Fatherland,  —  as  they,  whose  lives, 

Through  glorious  error  spent. 
At  Balaklava  made  the  world  admire! 


X. 

Or  a  beleaguer'd  town 
The  fioods  of  war  out  all  around  surveys. 
And  holds  on  with  stout  heart,  though  the  dread 

bomb 

[n  her  mild  streets  rain  down. 
And  wolf-gaunt  famine  prowls  through  all  her 

ways. 
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XL 

— —  Fair  France!    Great  (Germany! 
What  less  than  demon  impulse,  lust  of  ill. 
Could  taint  the  natural  love  of  man  for  man 

With  hellish  Sivngerj, 
Its  selfish  aims  through  ruin  to  fulfil  7 

XIL 

Was  it  for  this  your  hands 
Mastered  each  kindly  trade,  each  art  in  life? 
The  mind  exploriKl  all  knowledg^e,  and  the  wit 

FlashM  wi&dom  through  all  lands; 
And  all  to  glut  the  cannon  and  the  knife? 

xin. 

Not  when  earth  soaks  with  gore, 
And  man  on  man  halloos  the  fiendish  chase, 
Send  forth  your  red-croes  knights  to  nurse  the 
dead! 

But  going  forth  before, 
Staunch  the  mad  jealousy  of  race  'gainst  race. 

XIV. 

The  boast  of  brotherhood. 
The  pride  of  science,  progress, skill,  and  wealth. 
Shame  us  :  —  for  each  hard-conquer*d  gain,  the 
world 

Rolls  back  its  weary  road. 
And  the  kind  makes  no  step  to  higher  health. 

XV. 

He  who  against  the  slope 
Heaved  the  returning  rock,  and  heaved  again. 
Was  man's  true  ancestor  :  —  ourselves  to  know. 

In  hope  to  wofk  'gainst  hope, — 
This  is  the  sole  advance  the  Fates  ordain. 

XVI. 

Peace! — in  the  very  word 
There  seems  a  blessing;  Peace!  From  thoughts 

too  deep 
Tom  to  fair  ^aturc's  teachings,  and  the  calm. 

By  fretful  man  unstirr'd. 
Her  gentle  laws  in  even  current  keep. 

XVII. 

No  fruitless  strife  she  holds. 
No  jealous  war  for  bare  supremacy; 
But  Order  binds  the  elements,  and  Love 

By  strong  attraction  folds 
All  atoms  in  one  golden  unity. 

XVIII. 

Nor  fair  Utopian  plan 
Nor  false  horizons  lure  her  fh>m  her  road: 
Where  Fatesays  *'  Yield,"  she  yields;  and  what 
she  would 

Changing  for  what  she  can, 
Transmutes  ail  evl  into  final  good. 


Gkxl's  ways  he  best  divines 
Who  tracks  it,  frankly  bold,  yet  oalm  with  i 
To  whom,  through  strife,  and  seeming  w 
and  death. 
The  night  of  Nature,  shines 
The  central  star  of  Reason  and  of  Law. 

F.  T. 


JUNE  MEMORIES. 

Thb  leaves  drift  down  in  forest  ways; 
The  wind  moans  with  a  voice  of  pain; 
But  through  the  dim  September  days. 
Like  chords  of  some  sweet  haunting  tiUM^ 
The  memories  of  a  happy  June 
Come  back  to  me  again  — 

A  June  for  evermore  that  lies, 
A  pearl  of  purest,  rarest  bliss. 
Shrined  in  delicious  memories : 
Sweet  words  and  sweeter  silence  blest 
With  dewy  twilights,  and  the  scent 
Of  thick-flowered  clematis; 

Long  cloudless  morning  hours  that 
Under  oak-shadows  cool  and  dark; 
The  drone  of  insects  in  the  grass. 
Through  the  hot  noon-day  hushed  and  sti 
Pierced  only  by  the  sudden  trill 
Of  one  op-soaring  lark; 

The  plash  of  oars  at  eventide : 
The  low  clear  rippling  of  the  stream 
Against  the  boat     Faint  breexes  glide 
With  lisping  rustle  in  the  reeds. 
And  slowly  from  the  bank  recedes 
The  sunset's  violet  gleam  — 

Lingering  in  many  lanes  to  hear 
The  nightingale's  first  liquid  notes 
Pour  rich  and  full    From  meadows  near 
Mown  newly,  fragrant  breaths  arise; 
The  moon  across  the  tranquil  skies 
A  globe  of  silver  floats; 

And  all  through  the  long  summer  days 
My  heart  thrills  to  the  fervent  tones 
Of  one  loved  voice;  a  tender  gaze 
Follows  me  ever.    Strangely  bright 
Life  lies  beneath  love's  mystic  light — 
But  now  the  wild  wind  moans : 

From  their  dead  stalks  the  flowers  are  goo 
The  leaves  are  swept  by  autumn  rain; 
I  watch  in  silence  and  alone; 
And  by  the  wood-flre's  reddening  blaie. 
The  memories  of  the  sweet  Jane  days 
Come  back  to  me  again. 

Chamben'  Joan 
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XI. 

Fair  France!    Great  Oermany ! 

What  less  than  demon  impulse,  lust  of  ill. 
Could  taint  the  natural  love  of  man  for  man 

With  hellish  savagery, 
Its  selfish  aims  through  ruin  to  fulfil  7 

ZII. 

Was  it  for  this  your  hands 
Mastered  each  kindly  trade,  e&ch  art  in  life  7 
The  mind  explored  all  knowledge,  and  the  wit 

Flash*d  wi&dom  through  all  lands; 
And  all  to  glut  the  cannon  and  the  knife  7 

zin. 

Not  when  earth  soaks  with  gore. 
And  man  on  man  halloos  the  fiendish  ohase. 
Send  forth  your  red-cross  knights  to  nurse  the 
dead! 

But  going  forth  before. 
Staunch  the  mad  jealousy  of  race  'gainst  race. 

XIV. 

The  boast  of  brotherhood, 
The  pride  of  science,  progress, skill,  and  wealth. 
Shame  us  :  —  for  each  hard-conquer*d  gain,  the 
world 

Rolls  back  its  weary  road. 
And  the  kind  makes  no  step  to  higher  health. 

XV. 

He  who  against  the  slope 
Heaved  the  returning  rock,  and  heaved  again. 
Was  man's  true  ancestor  :  —  ourselves  to  know. 

In  hope  to  wofk  'gainst  hope, — 
This  is  the  sole  advance  the  Fates  ordain. 


XVI. 

Peace! — in  the  very  word 
There  seems  a  blessing;  Peace!  From  thoughts 

too  deep 
Turn  to  f«ur  Nature's  teachings,  and  the  oalm. 

By  fretful  man  unstirr'd. 
Her  gentle  laws  in  even  current  keep. 

XVII. 

No  fruitless  strife  she  holds, 
No  jealous  war  for  bare  supremacy; 
But  Order  binds  the  elements,  and  Love 

By  strong  attraction  folda 
All  atoms  in  one  golden  unity. 

xvm. 

Nor  fair  Utopian  plan 
Nor  false  horizons  lure  her  fh>m  her  road: 
Where  Fate  says  **  Yield,"  she  yields;  and  what 
she  would 

Changing  for  what  she  can, 
Traoamutes  a&  evl  into  final  good. 


God's  ways  he  best  divines 
Who  tracks  it,  frankly  bold,  yet  calm  with  awe; 
To  whom,  through  strife,  and  seeming  waste, 
and  death. 
The  night  of  Nature,  shines 
The  central  star  of  Reason  and  of  Law. 

F.  T.  P. 


JUNE  MEMORIES. 

The  leaves  drift  down  in  forest  ways; 
The  wind  moans  with  a  voice  of  pain; 
But  through  th?  dim  September  days. 
Like  chords  of  some  sweet  haunting  tune* 
The  memories  of  a  happy  June 
Come  back  to  me  again  — 

A  June  for  evermore  that  lies, 
A  pearl  of  purest,  rarest  bliss. 
Shrined  in  delicious  memories : 
Sweet  words  and  sweeter  silence  blest 
With  dewy  twilights,  and  the  scent 
Of  thick-flowered  clematis; 

Long  cloudless  morning  hours  that  pass 
Under  oak-shadows  cool  and  dark; 
The  drone  of  insects  in  the  grass. 
Through  the  hot  noon-day  hushed  and  still* 
Pierced  only  by  the  sudden  trill 
Of  one  up-soaring  lark; 

The  plash  of  oars  at  eventide : 
The  low  clear  rippling  of  the  stream 
Against  the  boat    Faint  breezes  glide 
With  lisping  rustle  in  the  reeds, 
And  slowly  fh)m  the  bank  recedes 
The  sunset's  violet  gleam  — 

Lingering  in  many  lanes  to  hear 
The  nightingale's  first  liquid  notes 
Pour  rich  and  full.    From  meadows  near, 
Mown  newly,  fragrant  breaths  arise; 
The  moon  across  the  tranquil  skies 
A  globe  of  silver  floats; 

And  all  through  the  long  summer  days 
My  heart  thrills  to  the  fervent  tones 
Of  one  loved  voice;  a  tender  gaze 
Follows  mo  ever.    Strangely  bright 
Life  lies  beneath  love's  mystic  light — 
But  now  the  wild  wind  moans : 

From  their  dead  stalks  the  flowers  are  gone. 
The  leaves  are  swept  by  autumn  rain; 
I  watch  in  silence  and  alone; 
And  by  the  wood-fire's  reddening  blaze. 
The  memories  of  the  sweet  June  days 
Come  back  to  me  again. 

Chambers'  JoomaL 
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FADED   FLOWERS,   ETC. 


FADED  FLOWEKS. 

O  FADED  flowers!  so  lovely  still  in  death,  — 
So  fair,  so  frail,  it  seems  as  thoagh  a  breath, 
A  whispering   wind,   would    all   your  beauty 

mar, — 
How  sad,  yet  0  how  true,  a  type  ye  are 
Of  man's  fast-fading  life  and  hopes  below! 
To  my  sad  heart  to-night  ye.  speak,  I  know. 
Of  cherished  hopes,  that  in  my  youth  seemed 

bright. 
But  which,  like  ye,  have  faded  in  my  sight. 
And  drooped,  and  died,  and  passed  away  from 

earth 
With  all  the  joys  that  in  them  had  their  birth. 
And  as  I  gaxe  upon  ye,  faded  flowers, 
My  thoughts  fly  back  to  happy  bygone  hours. 
Until  before  me  rise,  as  in  a  dream. 
The  forms  of  those   (sweet  fouled  flowers  they 

seem) 
Whom  in  those  early  days  I  loved  and  lost  — 
Like  flowerets,  killt><l  wiiilc  in  the  bud  by  frost! 
Alas,  that  in  our  lives  it  should  be  so! 
And  yet  is  it  the  fate  of  all  below; 
Our  hopes  must  fade,  and   friends  must  pass 

away. 
Until  we  reach  *'  a  land  of  purer  day;  " 
For  there,  O  faded  flowers!  they  all,  like  ye. 
Shall  bloom  afresh,  and  still  more  lovely  be; 
The  hopes  we've  lost,  the  loved  ones  whom  we 

mourn. 
More  bright  and  beautiful  shall  then  return. 
All  1,  like  sweet  everlasting  fluwers,  sh  ill  bloom 
In  rfj^ious  where  no  fading  e'er  shall  come; 
Where  friends,  and  hopes,  and  flowers  shall  live 

for  aye. 
And  **  lovely  things,  and  sweet,  pass  not  away.*' 

Tiiitilvy'a  Magazine. 


WUITHER? 


His  shrill  sweet  notes  aaoendiog,  in  melody  up- 
rise, 
Rc-ochoing  till  their  music  is  lost  Amid  the  skiesw 

Ah!  Whither  go  the  gold  motes,  and  where  the 

lilies  white. 
Borne  on  ward  by  the  torrent  resistless  from  oar 

sijiht  7 
And  whither  goes  the  brooklet,  and  where  tbe 

birdie's  lay. 
Is  it  unto  that  Hereafter,  whither  all  must  pass 

away  7  • 

AU  The  Year  Koond. 


All  spangled  are  tht^  beech  trees,  with  motes  of 
autumn  gold. 

And  'ne:ith  their  spreading  red  leaves  is  many 
a  love-tale  told ; 

O'erclouds  the  sky  with  shadow,  the  thunder- 
showers  fall. 

And  fade  away  the  sunbeams — away  beyond 
recalL 

The  bsibbling  brook    o'er-ripples  the   pebbles 

smooth  and  white. 
The  w.itcr-lilies  quiver,  and   tremble  in    the 

li^ht; 
Arise  the  wind  and  tempest,  from  whence  we 

may  not  know. 
The  brook  becomes  a  torrent,  away  the  lilies 

flow! 

The  prisoned  lark  is  stirring  his  little  throat  to 

raise 
The  song  that  once  on  green  turf  he  sang  to  | 

Heaven's  praise; 


THE  VOICE  OF   NEMESIS  TO  THE 
KE  PUB  Lie. 

TuR  Empire's  dead  :  in  open  day 

France  scans  with  dauntless  eye  her  ftle. 

But  will  your  nursling  freetlom  stay 
The  swift  avenger  at  your  gate  7 

Afield,  a  traitor's  hands  wore  light. 

For  bane  at  home  his  bonds  were  strong. 

Your  ancient  heritage  of  right 

Is  foul  with  stains  of  upstart  wrong. 

You  laugh  for  joy  of  new-foand  light. 
For  pride  of  new  unfettered  force  : 

'Tis  well :  but  first  in  all  men's  sight 
Come  forth  and  carry  oat  tin  corse. 

Spectator. 


TARIS. 


BT  8.  O.  BULFIHCH. 


"And  when  the  angol  stretched  out  hU  hand 
upon  Joru»aU'in  to  d«>Atroy  it,  the  Lord  reponted 
htm  of  thopvil,  and  imid  to  the  anf^I  that  dt^stroyed 
tlio  pHople,  It  U  enough;   stay  now  thine  hand." 

[2  Samuel,  xxiv.  16.] 

Dest&ot^'O  angel !  when  beneath  thy  sword. 
For  David's  guilt,  his  city  trembling  lay. 
Vengeance  to  Mercy's  gentle  plea  gave  way. 

And  thou,  majestic  servant  of  the  Lord, 

Didst  sheathe  thy  blade  at  his  restraining  word. 
Again  a  monarch's  crime  hAth  biuught  dis- 
may 
To  those  who  bowed  beneath  his  selfish  swi^. 

O'er  France  the  invaders'  countless  hosts   are 
poured; 
Her  brilliant  capital  beholds  them  near. 
And,  gathering  nobler  beauty  in  the  hour 

Of  peril,  bravely  waits  the  impending  doom. 
Oh  yet  again  the  voice  of  Mercy  bear. 
Nor  let  the  city,  of  all  realms  the  flower. 

Become  her  children's  and  fiur  Freedom's  tomb. 


Cambridge,  Oct.  8, 1870. 
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were  provided  with  a  ready  and  a  plausible 
answer.     It  did  not  enter  their  minds  even 
to  doubt  that  these  low  forms  of  life  were 
generated   in   the   matters    in   which    they 
made   their    appearance.      Lucretius,    who 
had   drunk   deeper  of  the  scientific   spirit 
than  any  poet  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
except  Goethe,  intends  to  speak  as  a  phi- 
losopher,  rather  than  as  a  poet,  when  he 
writes  that  **  with  good  reason  the  earth  has 
gotten  the  name  of  mother,  since  all  things 
are  produced  out  of  the  earth.     And  many 
living  creatures,  even  now,  spring  out  of 
the  earth,  taking  form  by  the  rains  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun.^^    The  axiom  of  ancient 
science,  **  that  the  corruption  of  one  thing 
is   the  birth  of  another, ^^  bad  its  popular 
embodiment  in  the  notion  that  a  seed  dies 
before  the  young  plant  springs  from  it ;  a 
belief  so  wide-spread   and  so  6xed,    that 
Saint  Paul  appeals  to  it  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  outbursts  of  his  fervid  eloquence : 
—  **Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened,  except  it  die.^     (1  Corin- 
thians, XV.  86.)     The  proposition  that  life 
may,  and  does,   proceed  from   that  which 
has  no  life,  then,  was   held  alike  by  the 
philosophers,  the  poets,  and  ^he  people,  of 
the    most    enlightened    nations,    eighteen 
hundred  years  ago;   and  it  remained   the 
accepted  doctrine  of  learned  and  unlearned 
Europe,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  down 
even  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  commonly  counted  among  the  many 
merits  of  our  great  countryman,  Harvey, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  declare  the  opposi- 
tion of  fact  to  venerable  authority  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters ;  but  I  can  discover  no 
justification  for  this  wide-spread  notion. 
After  careful  search  through  the  **  Exercita- 
tiones  de  Generation^"  the  most  that  ap- 
pears clear  to  me  is,  that  Harvey  believed 
all  animals  and  plants  to  spring  fpom  what 
he  terms  a  ** primordium  veget(Ue,^'*ii  phrase 
which  may  now-a-days  be  rendered  **a 
vegetative  germ " ;  and  this,  he  says,  is 
**  otJi/brm«,"  or  **  egg-like";  not,  he  is 
careful  to  add,  that  it  necessarily  has  the 
8bape  of  an  egg,  but  because  it  has  the  con- 
stitution and  nature  of  one.  That  this 
**pnmordium  oviforme'''^  must  needs,  in  all 
cases,  proceed  from  a  living  parent  is  no- 
where expressly  maintained  by  Harvey, 
^ted  a^  to  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,    though  such  an  opinion  may  be  thought  to 


From  The  Athcnsum. 
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raoy.  hcxlsy'b  addrksb  bkforb  thk  British 

ASSOCIATION    IN   LIVKBPOOL. 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
—  It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  the  new- 
IvMDstalled  President  of  the  British  Associ- 
atioQ  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to 
take  advantage  of  the  elevation  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  suffrages  of  his  colleagues 
bad,  for  the  time,  placed  him,  and,  casting 
his  eves  around  the  horizon  of  the  scientific 
world,  to  report  to  them  what  could  be  seen 
from  bis  watch-tower;  in  what  directions 
the  multitudinous  divisions  of  the  noble 
armyof  the  improvers  of  natural  knowledge 
were  marching;  what  important  strong- 
holds of  tbe  great  enemy  of  us  all.  Igno- 
rance, bad  been  recently  captured ;  and, 
also,  witb  due  impartiality,  to  mark  where 
tbe  advanced  posts  of  science  had  been 
driven  in,  or  a  long-continued  siege  had 
made  no  progress. 

1  propose  to  endeavour  to  follow  this  an- 
cient precedent,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
limitations  of  my  knowledge  and  of  my 
capacity.  I  shall  not  presume  to  attempt  a 
panoramic  survey  of  the  world  of  Science, 
nor  even  to  give  a  sketch  of  what  is  doing 
in  the  one  great  province  of  Biology,  with 
some  portions  of  which  my  ordinary  occu- 
pations render  me  familiar.  But  I  shall 
endeavour  to  put  before  you  the  history  of 
tbe  rise  and  progress  of  a  single  biological 
doctrine;  and  I  shall  try  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  fruits,  both  intellectual  and 
practical,  which  we  owe,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  working  out,  by  seven  genera- 
liohs  of  patient  and  laborious  investigators, 
of  liie  thought  which  arose,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  in  the  mind  of  a  sagacious 
and  obervant  Italian  naturalist. 

It  is  a  nratter  of  every-day  experience 
tLat  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  many  articles 
of  food  from  becoming  covered  with  mould  ; 
tliat  fruit,  sound  enough  to  all  appearance, 
oiren  contains  grubs  at  the  core ;  that  meat, 
left  to  itself  in  the  ajr,  is  apt  to  putrefy  and 
swarm  with  maggots.    Even  ordinary  water, 
ii  ailowed  to  stand  in  an  open  vessel,  soon- 
er or  later  becomes  turbid  and  full  of  living 
maftfr. 
The    philosophers    of  antiquity,    interro- 
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be  implied  in  one  or  two  passages ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  e  does,  more  than  once, 
use  langut^e  which  is  consistent  only  with 
a  full  belief  in  spontaneous  or  equivocal 
generation.  In  fact,  the  main  concern  of 
Harvev's  wonderful  little  treatise  is  not  with 
gen(>ration,  in  the  physiological  sense,  at 
all,  but  with  development;  and  his  great 
object  is  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
of  Epigenesis. 

The  first  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
hypothesis  that  all  living  matter  has  sprung 
from  pre-existing  living  matter,  came  from 
a  contemporary,  though  a  junior,  of  Harvey, 
a  native  of  that  country,  fertile  in  men 
great  in  all  departments  of  human  activity, 
which  was  to  intellectual  Europe,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  what 
Germany  is  in  the  nineteenth.  It  was  in 
Italy,  and  from  Italian  teachers,  that  Har- 
vey received  the  most  important  part  of  his 
scientific  education.  And  it  was  a  student 
trained  in  the  same  schools,  Francesco 
Redi  —  a  man  of  the  widest  knowledge  and 
roost  versatile  abilities,  distinguished  alike 
as  scholar,  poet,  physician,  and  naturalist, 
—  who,  just  202  years  ago,  published  his 
**  Esperienze  intorno  alia  Generazione  degP 
Insetti,^^  and  gave  to  the  world  the  idea, 
the  growth  of  which  it  is  my  purpose  to 
trace.  Redi's  book  went  through  five  edi- 
tions in  twenty  years;  and  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  experiments,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  arguments,  gained  for  his  views, 
and  for  their  consequences,  almost  univer- 
sal acceptance. 

Redi  did  not  trouble  himself  much  with 
speculative  considerations,  but  attacked 
.  particular  cases  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
**  spontaneous  generation  "  experimentally. 
Here  are  dead  animals,  or  pieces  of  meat, 
says  he ;  I  expose  them  to  the  air  in  hot 
weather,  and  in  a  few  days  they  swarm  with 
maggots.  You  tell  me  that  these  are  gen- 
erated in  the  dead  flesh ;  but  if  I  put  simi- 
lar bodies,  while  quite  fresh,  into  a  jar,  and 
tie  some  fine  gauze  over  the  top  of  the  jar, 
not  a  maggot  makes  its  appearance,  while 
the  dead  substances,  nevertheless,  putrefy 
just  in  the  same  way  as  before.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  maggots  *are 
not  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the 
meat;  and  that  the  cause  of  their  formation 
must  be  a  something  which  is  kept  away  by 


gauze.  But  gauze  will  not  keep  awaj 
aeriform  bodies,  or  fluids.  This  somethiog 
must,  therefore,  exist  in  the  form  of  solid 
particles  too  big  to  get  through  the  gauze. 
Nor  is  one  long  left  in  doubt  what  these 
solid  particles  are ;  for  the  blow-flies, 
attracted  by  the  odour  of  the  meat,  swarm 
round  the  vessel,  and,  urged  by  a  powerful 
but,  in  this  case,  misleading  instinct,  laj 
eggs,  out  of  which  maggots  are  immediately 
batched,  upon  the  gauze.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  unavoidable ;  the  maggots  are 
not  generated  by  the  meat,  but  the  egga 
which  give  rise  to  them  are  brought  through 
the  air  bv  the  flies. 

These  experiments  seem  almost  cbildishlj 
simple,  and  one  wonders  how  it  was  that  no 
one  ever  thought  of  them  before.  Simple 
^s  they  are,  however,  they  are  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  study,  for  every  piece  of 
experimental  work  since  done,  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  has  been  shaped  upon  the 
model  furnished  by  the  Italian  philosopher. 
As  the  results  of  his  experiments  were  the 
same,  however  varied  the  nature  of  the 
materials  he  used,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
there  arose  in  Redi^s  mind  a  presumption, 
that  in  all  such  cases  of  the  seeming  pro- 
duction of  life  from  dead  matter,  the  real 
explanation  was  the  introduction  of  living 
germs  from  without  into  that  dead  matter — 
(Redi,  Esperienzet  pp.  14-16).  And  thus 
the  hypothesis  that  living  matter  always 
arises  by  the  agency  cf  pre-existing  living 
matter,  took  definite  shape ;  and  had  hence- 
forward a  right  to  be  considered  and  a 
claim  to  be  refuted,  in  each  particular  case, 
before  the  production  of  living  matter  in 
any  other  way  could  be  admitted  by  careful 
reasoners.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
refer  to  this  hypothesis  so  frequently,  that, 
to  save  circumlocution,  I  shall  call  it  the 
hypothesis  of  Biogenesii ;  and  I  shall  term 
the  contrary  doctrine  —  that  living  matter 
may  be  produced  by  not  living  matter  — 
the  hy))Othesis  ot  Abiogenens, 

In  the  seventeenth  eentury,  as  I  have  said, 
the  latter  was  the  dominant  view,  sanc- 
tioned alike  by  antiquity  and  by  authority ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Redi  did 
not  escape  the  customary  tax  upon  a  discoT- 
erer,  of  having  to  defend  himself  against 
the  charge  of  impugning  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  (Redi,  L  c.  p.  45,  EsperienECt 
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p.  120)  ;  for  his  adversaries  declared  that 

the  generation  of  bees  from  the  carcass  of  a 

dead  lion  is  affirmed,  in  the  Book  of  Judges, 

to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  famous  riddle 

with  which   Samson   perplexed   the  Philis- 
tines :  — 

Oat  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 

And  oat  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness. 

Against  all  odds,  however,  Redi,  strong 
with  the  strength  of  demonstrable  fact,  did 
splendid  battle  for  Biogenesis ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  held  the  doctrine  in  a  sense 
which,  if  he  had  lived  in  these  times,  would 
have    infallibly  caused   him   to   be   classed 
among  the  defenders  of  *'  spontaneous  gen- 
eration.^^    •*Omne   vivum   ex  vivo,"  **no 
life  without  antecedent  life,"  aphoristically 
sums  up  Redi^s  doctrine ;  but  he  went  no 
further.     It  is  most  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  philosophic  caution  and  impartiality  of 
his  mind,  that,  although  he  had  speculatively 
anticipated  the  manner  in  which  grubs  really 
are  deposited  in  fruits  and  in  the  galls  of 
of  plants,  he  deliberately  admits  that   the 
evidence  is  insufficient  to  bear  him  out ;  and 
he  therefore  prefers  the  supposition  that  they 
ire  generated  by  a  modification  of  the  living 
lobstance  of  the  plants  themselves.    Indeed, 
he  regards  these  vegetable  growths  as  or- 
gans, by  means  of  which  the  plant  gives  rise 
to  an  animal,  and  looks  upon  this  produc- 
tion of  specific  animals  as  the  final  cause  of 
the  galls  and  of,  at  any  rate,  some  fruits. 
And  he  proposes  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  parasites  within  the  animal  body  in  the 
time  wav. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
Redi's  position  rightly ;  for  the  lines  of 
thought  he  laid  down  for  us  are  those  upon 
wbich  naturalists  have  been  working  ever 
since.  Clearly  he  held  Biogenesis  as  against 
Abiogenesis ;  and  I  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed, in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  how  far 
sobsequeot  investigation  has  borne  him  out 
in  80  doing. 

But  Redi  also  thought  that  there- were  two 
nodes  of  Biogenesis.     By  the  one  method, 
which  is  that  of  common  and  ordinary  oc- 
currence, the  living  parer.t  gives  rise  to  off- 
spring, which  passes  through  the  same  cycle 
of  changes  as  itself —  like  gives  rise  to  like  ; 
and  this  has  been  termed  Homofjencsis.     Bv 
the  other  mode,  the  living  parent  was  sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  offspring  which  passed 


through  a  lot  ally  different  series  of  states 
from  those  exhibited  by  t;he  parent,  and  did 
not  return  into  the  cycle  of  the  parent ;  this 
is  what  ought  to  bK  called  Heterogenesis, 
the  offspring  being  altogether,  and  perma- 
nently, unhke  the  parent.  The  term  Hefc- 
erogenesis,  however,  has  unfortunately  been 
used  in  a  different  sense,  and  M.  Milne- 
Edwards  has  therefore  substituted  for  it 
Xenogenesis,  which  means  the  generation 
of  something  foreign.  After  discussing 
Redi's  hypothesis  of  universal  Biogenesis, 
then,  I  shall  go  on  to  ask  how  far  the  growth 
of  science  justifies  his  other  hypothesis  of 
Xenogenesis. 

The  progress  of  the  hypothesis  of  Biogen- 
esis was  triumphant  and  unchecked  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  application  of  the 
microscope  to  anatomy,  in  the  bands  of 
Crew,  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdam,  Lyo- 
net,  Vallisnieri,  Reaumur,  and  other  illustri- 
ous investigators  of  nature  of  that  day,  dis- 
played auch  a  complexity  of  organization  in 
the  lowest  and  minutest  forms,  and  every- 
where revealed  such  a  prodigality  of  provi- 
sion for  their  multipication  by  germs  of  one 
sort  or  another,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Abi- 
ogenesis  began  to  appear  not  only  untrue, 
but  absurd ;-  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  Needham  and  Buffon 
took  up  the  question,  it  was  almost  univer- 
sally discredited.  (**Nouvelles  Observa- 
tions." p.  169  and  176.) 

But  the  skill  of  the  microscope-makers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  soon  reached  its 
limit.  A  microscope  magnifying  400  diam- 
eters was  a  ckef'dizutre  of  the  opticians  of 
that  day ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  no 
means  trustworthy.  But  a  magnifying 
power  of  400  diameters,  even  when  defini- 
tion reaches  the  exquisite  perfection  of  our 
modern  achromatic  lenses,  hardly  suffices 
for  the  mere  discernment  of  the  smallest 
forms  of  life.  A  speck,  only  l-25th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  has,  at  10  inches  from  the 
eye,  the  same  apparent  size  as  an  object 
1-lOOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  when 
magnified  400  times ;  but  forms  of  living 
matter  abound,  the  diameter  of  which  is  not 
more  than  l-40000th  of  an  inch.  A  filtered 
infusion  of  hay,  allowed  to  stand  for  two 
days,  will  swarm  with  living  things,  among 
which,  any  which  reaches  the  diameter  of 
a    human   red    blood-corpuscle,   or    about 
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l-3200ih  of  an  inch  is  a  giant.  It  is  only 
bv  boarinjT  these  facts  in  mind,  that  we  can 
deal  fuirlv  with  the  remarkable  statements 
and  speculations  put  forward  by  Buffon  and 
Neediiam  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

When  a  portion  of  any  animal  or  veget- 
able body  IS  infused  in  water,  it  gradually 
softens  and  disintegrates ;  and,  as  it  does  so, 
the  water  is  found  to  swarm  with  minute  ac- 
tive creatures,  the  so-called  Infusorial  Ani- 
malcules, none  of  which  can  be  seen  except 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  while  a  large 
proportion  balong  to  the  category  of  small- 
est things  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
which  must  have  all  looked  like  mere  dots 
and  lines  under  the  ordinary  microscopes 
of  the  eisjhteenth  centurv. 

Led  by  various  theoretical  considerations, 
which  I  cannot  now  discuss,  but  which 
looked  promising  enough  in  the  lights  of 
that  dav,  Buffon  an<l  Xeedham  doubted  the 
applicability  of  Iledi's  hypothesis  to  the  in- 
fusorial animalcules,  and  Needham  very 
properly  endeavoured  to  put  the  question 
to  an  experimental  test.  He  said  to  him- 
self, if  these  infusorial  animalcules  come 
from  germs,  their  germs  must  exist  cither 
in  the  substance  infused,  or  in  the  water 
with  which  the  infusion  is  made,  or  in  the 
superjacent  air.     Now  the    vitality   of  all 

ferins  is  destroyed  by  heat.  Therefore,  if 
boil  the  !nfu!<ion,  cork  it  up  carefully, 
cementing  the  cork  over  with  mastic,  and 
then  heat  the  whole  vessel  by  heaping  hot 
ashes  over  it,  I  must  needs  kill  whatever 
germs  are  present.  Consequently,  if  Redi^s 
hypothesis  hold  good,  when  the  infusion  is 
taken  awav  and  allowed  to  cool,  no  animal- 
cules  ought  to  be  developed  in  it ;  whereas, 
if  the  animalcules  are  not  dependent  on  pre- 
existing germs,  but  are  generated  from  the 
it.  fused  substance,  they  ought,  by-and-by, 
to  make  their  appeapance.  Kecdhara  found 
that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
made  his  experiments,  animalcules  always 
did  arise  in  the  infusions,  when  a  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  allow  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

In  much  of  his  work  Xeedham  was  asso- 
ciated with  Buffon,  and  the  results  of  their 
experiments  fitted  admirably  with  the  great 
French  naturalist's  hypothesis  of  **  organic 
molecules,"  according  to  which,  life  is  the 
indefeasible  property  of  certain  indestructi- 
ble molecules  of  matter,  which  exist  in  all 
living  things,  and  have  inherent  activities 
by  which  th<?y  are  distinguished  from  not 
living  matter.  P^ach  individual  living  or- 
ganism is  formed  by  their  temporary  com- 
bination. They  stand  to  it  in  the  relation 
of  the  particles  of  water  to  a  cascade  or  a 


whirlpool ;  or  to  a  mould,  into  which  the 
water  is  poured.  The  form  of  the  organ- 
ism is  thus  determined  by  the  reaction  be- 
tween external  conditions  and  the  inherent 
activities  of  the  organic  rooleculeit  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and,  as  the  stoppage  of  a 
whirlpool  destroys  nothing  but  a  form,  and 
leaves  the  molecules  of  the  water,  with  all 
their  inherent  activities  intact,  so  what  we 
call  the  death  and  putrefaction  of  an  animal 
or  a  plant  is  merely  the  breaking  up  of  the 
form,  or  manner  of  association,  of  its  con- 
jitituent  organic  molecules,  which  are  then 
set  free  as  infusorial  animalcules. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  doctrine  is 
by  no  means  identical  with  AbiogeneiiM, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  On  this 
hypothesis,  a  piece  of  beef  or  a  handful  of 
hay  is  dead  only  in  a  limited  sense.  The 
beef  is  dead  ox,  and  the  hay  is  dead  grass; 
but  the  **  organic  molecules  "  of  the  beef  or 
the  hay  are  not  dead,  but  are  ready  to  man- 
ifest their  vitality  as  soon  as  the  bovine  or 
herbaceous  shrouds  in  which  they  are  im- 
prisoned are  rent  by  the  macerating  action 
of  water.  The  hypothesis,  therefore,  must 
be  classified  under  Xenogenesis  rather  than 
under  Abiogenesis.  Such  as  it  was,  I  think 
it  will  appear,  to  those  who  will  be  just 
enough  to  remember  that  it  was  propounded 
before  the  birth  of  modern  chemistry  and 
of  the  modern  optical  arts,  to  be  a  must  in- 
genious and  suggestive  speculation. 

But  the  great  tragedy  of  Science  —  the 
slaying  of  a  beautifulhypothesis  by  an  ugly 
fact  —  which  is  so  constantly  being  enacted 
under  the  eyes  of  philosophers,  was  played, 
almost  immediately,  for  the  benefit  of 
Buffon  and  Xeedham. 

Once  more,  an  Italian,  the  Abbi  Spallan- 
zani,  a  worthy  successor  and  representa- 
tive of  Redi  in  his  acuteness,  his  ingenuity, 
and  his  learnin;r,  subjected  the  experiments 
and  the  conclusions  of  Xeedham  to  a  search- 
ing criticism.  It  might  be  true  that  Xeed- 
ham's  experiments  yielded  results  such  as 
he  had  described,  but  did  they  bear  out  his 
arguments?  Was  it  not  possible,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  had  not  completely  ex- 
cluded the  air  by  corks  and  mastic?  And 
was  it  not  possible,  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  had  not  sufficiently  heated  his  infu- 
sions and  the  superjacent  air?  Spallanzani 
joined  issue  with  the  English  naturalist  on 
both  these  pleas ;  and  he  showed  that  if,  in 
the  first  place,  the  glass  vessels  in  which 
the  infusions  were  contained  were  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  fusing  their  necks,  and  if, 
in  the  second  plaue,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling-water  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  (see  Spallanzani, 
*'Opere,"  vi.  pp.  42  and  61),  no  animal- 
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cules  ever  made  their  appearance  within 
them.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  exper- 
ments  and  arguments  ofSp&Ilanzani  furnish 
a  complete  and  a  cru^^hing  reply  to  those 
of  Needham.  But  we  all  too  often  forget 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  refute  a  proposition, 
and  another  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
which  implicitly,  or  explicitly,  contradicts 
that  proposition ;  and  the  advance  of 
science  soon  showed  that  though  Needham 
might  be  quite  wrong,  it  did  not  follow  that 
Spallanzaui  was  quite  right. 

Modern  Chemistry,  the  birth  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  grew  apace, 
and  soon  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
great  problems  which  Biology  had  vainly 
tried  to  attack  without  her  help.  The  dis- 
covery of  oxygen  led  to  the. laying  of  the 
foundations  of  a  scientific  theory  of  respira- 
tion,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  marvel- 
lous interactions  of  organic  substances  with 
oxygen.  The  presence  of  free  oxygen  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  life,  and  of  those  singular 
changes  in  organic  matters  which  are  known 
as  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  generation  of  the  infusory 
animalcules  thus  passed  into  a  new  phase. 
For  what  might  not  have  happened  to  the 
organic  matter  of  the  infusions,  or  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  in  Spallanzani's  experi- 
ments ?  What  securitv  was  there  that  the 
development  of  life  which  ought  to  have 
taken  place  had  not  been  checked,  or  pre- 
vented, by  these  changes  ? 

The  battle  had  to  be  fought  again.  It 
was  needful  to  repeat  the  experiments 
under  conditions  which  would  make  sure 
that  neither  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  nor  the 
composition  of  the  organic  matter,  was 
altered,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere 
with  the  existence  of  life. 

Schulze  and  Schwann  took  up  the  ques- 
tion from  this  point  of  view  in  1836  and 
1887.  The  passage  of  air  through  red-hot 
glass  tubes,  or  through  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  docs  not  alter  the  proportion  of  its 
oxygen,  while  it  must  needs  arrest,  or  de- 
stroy, any  organic  matter  which  may  be 
contained  in  the  air.  These  experimenters, 
therefore,  contrived  arrangements  by  which 
the  only  air  which  should  come  into  contact 
with  a*  boiled  infusion  should  be  such  as  had 
either  passed  through  red-hot  tubes  or 
through  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  result 
which  they  obtained  was  that  an  infusion  so 
treated  developed  no  living  things,  while  if 
the  same  infusion  was  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  air  such  things  appeared  rapidly  and 
abundantly.  The  accuracy  of  these  exper- 
iments has  been  alternately  denied  and 
affirmed.     Supposing  them  to  be  accepted, 


I  however,  all  that  they  really  proved  was, 
that  the  treatment  to  which  the  air  was  sub- 
jected destroyed  something  that  was  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  life  in  the 
infusion.  This  **  something  ^'  might  be  gase- 
ous, fluid,  or  solid ;  that  it  consisted  of 
germs  remained  only  an  hypothesis  of 
greater  or  less  probability. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  investiga- 
tions a  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by 
Cagniard  de  La  Tour.     He  found  that  com- 
mon yeast  is  composed  of  a  vast  accumula- 
tion  of  minute  plants.     The  fermentation 
of  must,  or  of  wort,  in  the  fabrication  of 
wine  and  of  beer,   is  always   accompanied 
by  the  rapid  growth  and  multiplication  of 
these   TorulsB.     Thus    fermentation,   in  so 
far  as  it  was  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  microscopical  organisms  in  enor- 
mous numbers,  became  assimilated  to  the 
decomposition  of  an   infusion  of  ordinary 
animal  or  vegetable  matter ;  and  it  was  an 
obvious  suggestion  that  the  organisms  were, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  causes  both  of 
fermentation    and     of    putrefaction.     The 
chemists,  with  Berzelius  and  Liebig  at  their 
head,  at  first  laughed  this  idea  to   scorn ; 
but  in  1843,  a  man  then  very  young,  who 
has  since   performed  the  unexampled  feat 
of  attaining  to  high  eminence  alike  in  Math- 
ematics, Physics  and  Physiology,  —  I  speak 
of  the  illustrious  Helmholtz,  —  reduced  the 
matter    to   the  test    of    experiment   by   a 
method     alike    elegant      and    conclusive. 
Helmholtz  separated  a  putrefying,  or  fer- 
menting liquid,  from  one  which  was  simply 
putrescible,  or  fermentable,  by  a  membrane, 
which   allowed  the   fluids  to   pass  through 
and   become   intermixed,  but   stopped  the 
passage   of   solids.     The   result   was,  that 
while  the  putrescible,  or  the   fermentable, 
liquids   became  impregnated   with   the  re- 
sults  of  the  putresence,   or   fermentation, 
which  was  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the 
membrane,  they  neither  putrefied  (in  the 
ordinary   way)    nor   fermented ;   nor   were 
any  of  the   organisms   which  abounded  in 
the  fermenting,  or  putrefying,  liquid  gen- 
erated in   them.     Therefore,  the  cause  of 
the  development  of  these  organisms  must 
lie  in  something  which  cannot  pass  through 
membrane;  and  as  Helmholtz's  investiga- 
tions were  long  antecedent  to  Graham's  re- 
searches upon  colloids,  his  natural  conclu- 
sion was,  that  the  a^ent  thus  intercepted 
must  be  a  solid  material.     In  point  of  iact, 
Helmholtz^s  experiments  narrowed  the  issue 
to  this :    that   which   excites   fermentation 
and   putrefaction,   and    at  the   same   time 
gives  rise  to  living  forms  in  a  fermentable, 
or  putrescible,  fluid,  is  not  a  gas  and  is  not 
a  diffasible  fluid ;  therefore  it  i»  aither.  a 
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colloid,  or  it  is  matter  divided   into   verv 
minute  solid  particles. 

The  researches  of  Scbroeder  and  Dusch 
in  1854:«  and  of  Scbroeder  alone,  in  1859, 
cleared  up  this  point  by  experiments  which 
are  simply  refinements  upon  those  of  Redi. 
A  lump  of  cotton-wool  is,  physically  speak- 
ing, a  pile  of  many  thicknesses  of  a  very  fine 
gauze,  the  fineness  of  the  meshes  of  which 
depends  upon  the  closeness  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  wool.  Now,  Scbroeder 
and  Dusch  found,  that,  in  the  case  of  all 
the  putrefiable  materials  which  they  used 
(except  milk  and  yolk  of  egg),  an  infusion 
boiled,  and  then  allowed  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  no  air  but  such  as  had  been 
filtered  through  cotton-wool,  neither  putre- 
fied nor  fermented,  nor  developed  living 
forms.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  the 
fine  sieve  formed  by  the  cotton-wool  could 
have  stopped  except  minute  solid  particles. 
Still  the  evidence  was  incomplete  until  it 
bad  been  positively  shown,  first,  that  ordi- 
nary air  does  contain  such  particles ;  and, 
secondly,  that  filtration  through  cotton- 
wool arrests  these  particles  and  allows  only 
physically  pure  air  to  pass.  This  demon- 
stration has  been  furnished  within  the  last 
year  by  the  remarkable  experiments  of 
Prof.  Tyndall.  It  has  been  a  common 
objection  of  Abiogenists  that,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  Hiogeny  is  true,  the  air  must  be 
thick  with  germs ;  and  they  regard  this  as 
the  height  of  absurdity.  But  Nature  oc- 
casionally is  exceedingly  unreasonable, 
and  Prof.  Tyndall  has  proved  that  this  par- 
ticular absurdity  may  nevertheless  be  a  re- 
ality. He  has  demonstrated  that  ordinary 
air  is  no  better  than  a  sort  of  stirabout  of 
excessively  minute  solid  particles ;  that 
these  particles  are  almost  wholly  destructi- 
ble by  heat ;  and  that  they  are  strained  off, 
and  the  air  rendered  optically  pure,  by  be- 
ing passed  through  cotton-wool. 

But  it  remains  yet  in  the  order  of  logic, 
though  not  of  history,  to  show  that,  among 
these  solid  destructible  particles,  there 
really  do  exist  germs  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  the  development  of  living  forms  in  suit- 
able menstrua.  This  piece  of  work  was 
done  by  M.  Pasteur  in  those  beautiful  re- 
searches which  will  ever  render  his  name 
famous,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  attacks 
upon  them,  appear  to  me  now,  as  they  did 
seven  years  ago  (**  Lectures  to  Working 
Men  on  the  Causes  of  the  Phenomena  of 
Organic  Nature,^^  1863),  to  be  models  of 
accurate  experimentation  and  logical  rea- 
soning. He  strained  air  through  cotton- 
wool, and  found,  as  Scbroeder  and  Dusch 
bad  done,  that  it  contained  nothing  com- 
petent to  give  rise  to  the  development  of  i 


life  in  fluids  highly  fitted  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  important  further  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  adiled  by  Pasteur  are  three. 
In  the  first  place,  he  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic examination   the  cotton-wool  which 
had  served  as  strainer,  and  found  that  sun- 
dry bodies,  clearly  recognizable  as  germs, 
were  among  the  solid  particles  strained  oflT. 
Secondly,  he  proved  that  these  germs  were 
competent  to  give  rise  to  living  forms  bj 
simply  sowing  them  in  a  solution  fitted  for 
their  development.   And,  thirdly,  be  showed' 
that  the  incapacity  of  air  strained  through 
cotton- wool  to  eive  rise  to  life  was  not  due 
to  any  occult  change  effected  in  constito- 
ents  of  the  air  by  the  wool,  by  proving  that 
the   cotton-wool  might   be   oispehsed  with 
altogether,   and   perfectly   free  access   left 
between  the  exterior  air  and  that  in  the 
experimental  flask.     If  the    neck  of   the 
flask  is  drawn  out  into  a  tube  and   bent 
downwards,  and  if,  after  the  contained  fluid 
has    been    carefully    boiled,   the    tube  is 
heated  sufiiciently  to  destroy  any  germs 
which  may  be  present  in  the  air  which  en- 
ters as  the  fluid  cools,  the  apparatus  mar 
be  left  to  itself  for  any  time,  and  no   life 
will  appear  in  the   fluid.     The  reason   is 
plain.     Although  there  is  free  communica- 
tion  between   the   atmosphere  laden   with 
germs   and  the  germless  air  in  the  flask, 
contact  between  the  two  takes  place  only  in 
the  tube ;  and  as  the  germs  cannot  fall  up- 
wards,  and   there  are    no  currents,    they 
never  reach  the  interior  of  the  flask.     But 
if  the  tube  be  broken  short  off  where  it 
proceeds  from  the  flask,  and  free  access  be 
thus  given  to  germs  falling  vertically  out 
of  the   air,  the  fluid,  which  has  remained 
clear  and  desert  for  months,  becomes,  in  a 
few  days,  turbid  and  full  of  life. 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  by  independent  observ- 
ers with  entire  success ;  and  there  is  one 
very  simple  mode  of  seeing  the  facts  for 
oneself,  which  I  may  as  well  describe. 

Prepare  a  solution  (much  used  by  M. 
Pasteur,  and  oflen  called  **  Pasteur's  solu- 
tion ^^)  composed  of  water  with  tartrate  of 
ammonia,  sugar,  and  yeast-ash  dissolved 
therein.  Infusion  of  hay,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  yields  similar  results ;  but  as  it 
contains  organic  matter,  the  argument 
which  follows  cannot  be  based  upon  it. 
Divide  it  into  three  portions  in  as  many 
flasks;  boil  all  three  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and,  while  the  steam  is  passing  out, 
stop  the  neck  of  one  with  a  large  plug  of 
cotton- wool,  so  that  this  also  may  be 
thoroughly  steamed.  Now  set  the  tfasks 
aside  to  cool,  and,  when  their  contents  are 
cold,  add  to  one  of  the  open  ones  a  drop 
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of  6Itered  infusion  of  hay  wbich  has  stood 
lor  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  consequently 
fall  of  the  active   and  excessively  minute 
organisms  known  as  Bacteria.     In  a  couple 
of  dsLys    of   ordinary  warm   weather,    the 
contents  of  this  flask   will   be  inilkv,  from 
tbe  enormous  multiplication    of   Bacteria. 
The  other  flask,  open  and  exposed  to  the 
tir,    will,  sooner  or    later,  become  milky 
with    Bacteria,  and  patches  of  mould  may 
appear  in  it;  while  the  liquid  in  the  flask, 
the  neck  of  which  is  plugged  with  cotton- 
wool,  will   remain    clear  for  an  indefinite 
time.     I   have  sought  in  vain  for  any  ex- 
planation of  these  facts,  except  the  obvious 
one,  that  the  air  contains  germs  competent 
to  give  rise  to  Bacteria,  such  as  those  with 
which  the   first  solution   has   been    know- 
ingly and  purposely  inoculated,  and  to  the 
mould  Fungi.     And  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  moet  with  any  advocate  of  Abio.- 
geoesis   who    seriously  maintains  that  the 
atoms  of  sugar,  tartrate  of  ammonia,  yeast- 
tih  and  water,  under  no  influence  but  that 
of  free  access  of  air  and  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature,  re-arrange    themselves  and  give 
riie  to  tbe  protoplasm  of  Bacterium.     But 
the  alternative  is  to  admit  that  these  Bacteria 
arise  from  germs  in   the   air ;  and,  if  they 
trethus  propagated,  the  burden  of  proof, 
that  other  like  forms  are   generated  in  a 
differeot  manner,  must  rest  with  the  assertor 
of  that  proposition. 

To  sum  up  the  eflect  of  this  long  chain 
of  evidence : — 

h  is  demonstrable,  that  a  fluid  eminently 
fit  for  tbe  development  of  the  lowest  tbrms 
of  life,  but  which  contains  neither  germs 
oor  any  protein  compound,  gives  rise  to 
liriog  things  in  great  abundance,  if  it  be 
exposed  to  ordinary  air ;  while  no  such  de- 
Telopment  takes  place  if  the  air  with  which 
it  is  in  contact  is  mechanically  freed  from 
the  solid  p.'iriicles,  which  ordinarily  float  in 
it,  and  which  may  be  made  visible  by  appro- 
priite  means. 

It  is  demonstrable,  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  particles  are  destructible  by  heat, 
ind  that  some  of  them  are  germs,  or  living 
particles,  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  same 
Ibnns  of  life  as  those  which  appear  when 
the  fluid  is  exposed  to  unpuritied  air. 

It  is  demonstrable,  that  inoculation  of 
the  experimental  fluid  with  a  drop  of  liquid 
known  to  contain  living  particles,  gives  rise 
to  tbe  same  phenomena  as  exposure  to  un- 
purified  air. 

And  it  is  further  certain  that  these  living 
ptrticles  are  so  minute  that  the  assumption 
of  their  suspension  in  ordinary  air  presents 
Dot  the  slightest  difiicultv.  On  the  con- 
trary, considering  their  lightness  and  the 


wide  diflusion  of  the  organisms  whic.'h  pro- 
duce them,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
they  should  not  be  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  myriads. 

Thus  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect, 
in  favour  of  Biogenesis  for  all  known  forms 
of  life  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  of 
great  weight. 

On  the  other  side,  the  sole  assertions 
worthy  of  attention  are,  that  hermetically 
sealed  fluids,  which  have  been  exposed  to 
great  and  long-continued  heat,  have  some- 
times exhibited  living  forms  of  low  organi- 
zation when  they  have  been  opened. 

The  first  reply  that  suggests  itself  is  the 
probability  that  there  must  be  some  error 
about  these  experiments,  because  they  are 
preformed  on  an  enormous  scale  every  day, 
with  quite  contrary  results.  Meat,  fruits, 
vegetables,  tbe  very  materials  of  the  most 
fermentable  and  putrescible  infusions,  are 
preserved  to  the  extent,  I  suppose  I  may 
say,  of  thousands  of  tons  every  year,  by  a 
method  which  is  a  mere  application  of  Spal- 
lanzani's  experiment.  The  matters  to  be 
preserved  are  well  boiled  in  a  tin  case  provid- 
ed with  a  small  hole,  and  this  hole  is  soldered 
up  when  all  the  air  in  the  case  has  been 
replaced  by  steam.  By  this  method  they 
may  be  kept  for  years,  without  putrefying, 
fermenting  or  getting  mouldy.  Now  this 
is  not  because  oxygen  is  excluded,  inas- 
much as  it  is  now  proved  -  that  free  oxygen 
is  not  necessary  for  either  fermentation  or 
putrefaction.  It  is  not  because  the  tins  are 
exhausted  of  air,  for  Vibriones  and  Bacteria 
live,  as  Pasteur  has  shown,  without  air  or 
free  oxygen.  It  is  not  because  the  boiled 
meats  or  vegetables  are  not  putrescible  or 
fermentable,  as  those  who  have  bad  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  a  ship  supplied  with  un- 
skilfully closed  tins  well  know.  What  is  it, 
therefore,  but  the  exclusion  of  germs?  I 
think  that  Abiogenists  are  bound  to  answer 
this  question  before  they  ask  us  to  consider 
new  experiments  of  precisely  tbe  same 
order. 

And  in  the  next  place,  if  the  results  of 
tbe  experiments  I  refer  to  are  really  trust- 
worthy, it  by  no  means  follows  that  Abio- 
genesis  has  taken  place.  Tbe  resistance  of 
living  matter  to  heat  is  known  to  vary 
within  considerable  limits,  and  to  depend, 
to  some  extent,  upon  the  chemical  and 
physical  qualities  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium. But  if,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  the  alternative  is  offered  us,  either 
germs  can  stand  a  greater  heat  than  has 
been  supposed,  or  the  molecules  of  dead 
matter,  for  no  valid  or  intelligible  reason 
that  is  assigned,  are  able  to  re-arrange 
themselves  into  living  bodies,  exactly  such 
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as  can  bo  demonstrated  to  be  frequently 
produced  in  another  way,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  choice  can  be,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, dou'Dtful. 

But  thoiinfb  I  cannot  express  this  convic- 
tion of  mine  too  stron<Tlv  I  must  carefuUv 
l^uard  myself  against  the  supposition  that  I 
intend  to  suggest  that  no  such  thing  as 
Abiogene^is  ever  has  taken  place  in  the 
pant,  or  ever  will  take  place  in  the  fu- 
ture. With  organic  chemistry,  molecular 
physics,  an«l  physiology  yet  in  their  infancy, 
and  every  day  making  prodigious  strides,  I 
think  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption 
for  any  man  to  say  that  the  conditions  under 
which  matter  assumes  the  properties  we  call 
••  vital  "  may  not,  some  day,  be  artificially 
brought  together.  All  I  leel  justified  in 
affirming  is,  that  I  see  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  feat  has  been  performed  yet. 

And,  looking  back  through  the  prodigious 
vista  of  the  past,  I  find  no  record  of  the 
commencement  of  life,  and  therefore  I  am 
devoid  of  anv  means  of  forming;  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  ap- 
pearance. Belief,  in  the  scientific  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  needs 
strong  foundations.  To  say,  therefore,  in 
the  admitted  absence  of  evidence,  that  I 
have  any  belief  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
existing  forms  of  life  have  originated,  would 
be  using  words  in  a  wrong  sense.  But  ex- 
pectation is  permissible  where  l>elief  is  not; 
and  if  it  were  given  me  to  look  beyond  the 
abyss  of  geologically  recorded  time  to  the 
still  more  remote  period  when  the  earth 
was  passing  through  physical  and  chemical 
conditions,  which  it  can  no  more  see  again 
than  a-m.in  may  recall  his  infancy,  I  should 
expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of 
living  protoplasm  from  not  living  matter.  I 
should  expect  to  see  it  appear  under  forms 
of  great  simplicity,  endowed,  like  existing 
fungi,  with  the  power  of  determining  the 
formation  of  new  protoplasm  from  such 
matters  as  ammonium  carbonates,  oxalates 
and  tartrates,  alkaline    and   earthy    phos- 

? bates,  and  water,  without  the  aid  of  light, 
'hat  is  the  expectation  to  which  analogical 
reasoning  leads  me ;  but  I  beg  you  once 
more  to  recollect  that  I  have  no  right  to 
call  my  opinion  anything  but  an  act  of  philo- 
sophical faith. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  Iledi's  great  doctrine  of  Biogenesis, 
which  appears  to  me,  with  the  limitations  I 
have  expressed,  to  be  victorious  along  the 
whole  line  at  the  present  day. 

As  regards  the  second  problem  offered  to 
DS  by  iiedi,  whether  Xenogenesis  obtains, 
side  by  side  with  Ilomogenesis ;  whether, 
that  is,  there  exist  not   only   the  ordinary 


living  things,  giving  rise  to  offspring  which 
run  through  the  same  c}'cle  as  themseWeSt 
but  also  others,  producing  ofi&pring  which 
are  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
themselves,  the  researches  of  two  centaries 
have  led  to  a  different  result.  That  the 
grubs  found  in  galU  are  no  product  of  the 
plants  on  which  the  galls  grow,  bat  are  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  eggs  of  in- 
sects into  the  substance  of  these  plants,  was 
made  out  by  Vallisnieri,  Reaumur,  and 
others,  before  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  tapeworms,  blftd- 
derworms  and  flukes  continued  to  be  a 
stronghold  of  the  advocates  of  Xenogen- 
esis for  a  much  longer  period.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the 
splendid  patience  of  Von  Siebold,  Van 
Beneden,  Leuckart,  Kiichenmcister,  and 
other  helminthologists,  has  succeeded  in 
tracing  every  such  parasite,  often  through 
the  strangest  wanderings  and  metamor- 
phoses, to  an  egg  derived  from  a  parent 
actually  or  potentially  like  itself;  and  the 
tendency  of  mquiries  elsewhere  has  all  been 
in  the  same  direction.  A  plant  may  throw 
off  bulbs,  but  these,  sooner  or  later,  ^ive 
rise  to  seeds  or  spores,  which  develope  into 
the  original  form.  A  polype  may  give  rise 
to  Medusse,  or  a  pluteus  to  an  Ecbinoderm, 
but  the  Medusa  and  the  Echinoderm  give 
rise  to  eggs  which  produce  polypes  or 
plutei,  and  they  are  therefore  only  stages 
in  the  cycle  of  life  of  the  species. 

But  if  we  turn  to  Pathology,  it  offers  us 
some  remarkable  approximations  to  true 
Xenogenesis. 

As  I  have  alreadv  mentioned,  it  has  been 
known  since  the  time  of  Vallisnieri  and  of 
Keaumur  that  galls  in  plants  aiid  tumours 
in  cattle  are  caused  by  insects,  which  lay 
their  eggs  in  those  parts  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  frame  of  which  these  morbid 
structures  are  outgrowths.  Again,  it  is  a 
matter  of  familiar  experience  to  everybody 
that  mere  pressure  on  the  skin  will  give  rise 
to  a  corn.  Now  the  gall,  the  tumour,  and 
the  corn  are  parts  of  the  living  body,  which 
have  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  inde- 
pendent and  distinct  organisms.  Under 
the  influence  of  certain  external  conditions, 
elements  of  the  body,  which  should  have 
developed  in  due  subordination  to  its  gen- 
eral plan,  set  up  for  themselves,  and  apply 
the  nourishment  which  they  receive  to  their 
own  purposes. 

From  such  innocent  productions  as  corns 
and  warts  there  are  all  gradations  to  the 
serious  tumours  which,  by  their  mere  size  and 
the  mechanical  obstruction  they  cause,  de- 
stroy the  organism  out  of  which  they  are  de- 
veloped;  while,  finally,   in  thoie  terrible 
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structures  known  as  cancers,  the  abnormal 
growth  has  poquired  powers  of  reproduc- 
tion and  multiplication,  and  is  only  mor- 
phologically distinguishable  from  the  paras- 
itic worm,  the  life  of  whioh  is  neither  more 
nor  less  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
infested  organism. 

If  there  were  a  kind  of  diseased  structure, 
the  histological  elements  of  which  were 
capable  of  maintaining  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence  out  of  the  body,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  shadowy  boundary  between 
morbid  growth  and  Xenogenesis  would  be 
effaced.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  progress  of  discovery  has  almost 
brought  us  to  this  point  already.  I  have 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Simon  with  an  early 
copy  of  the  last  published  of  the  valuable 
••  Reports  on  the  Public  Health,"  which,  in 
his  capacity  of  their  Medical  Officer,  be 
annually  presents  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  Appendix  to  this  Report 
contains  an  introductory  essay  *'  On  the 
Intimate  Pathology  of  Contagion,"  by  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson,  which  is  one  of  the 
clearest,  most  comprehensive,  and  well- 
reasoned  discussions  of  a  great  question 
which  has  come  under  my  notice  for  a  long 
time.  I  refer  you  to  it  for  details  and  for 
the  authorities  for  the  statements  I  am 
about  to  make. 

You  are  familiar  with  what  happens  in 
vaccination.  A  minute  cut  is  made  in  the 
skin  and  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  yaccine 
matter  is  inserted  into  the  wound.  Within 
a  certain  time,  a  vesicle  appears  in  the 
place  of  the  wound,  and  the  fluid  which  dis- 
tends this  vesicle  is  vaccine  matter,  in  quan- 
tity a  hundred  or  a  thousand-fold  that  which 
was  originally  inserted.  Now  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  this  operation  ? 
Has  the  vaccine  matter  by  its  irritative 
property  produced  a  mere  blister,  the  fluid 
of  which  has  the  same  irritative  property  ? 
Or  does  the  vaccine  matter  contain  living 
particles,  which  have  grown  and  multiplied 
where  they  have  been  planted  ?  The  obser- 
vations of  M.  Chauveau,  extended  and  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Sanderson  himself,  appear  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  this  head.  Experi- 
ments, similar  in  principle  to  those  of 
Helmholtz  on  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
have  proved  that  the  active  element  in  the 
vaccine  lymph  is  non-diffusible,  and  consists 
of  minute  particles  not  exceeding  .0005  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  made  visible 
in  the  lymph  by  the  microscope.  Similar 
expcrimc-nts  have  proved  that  two  of  the 
most  de<(tructive  of  epizootic  diseases,  sheep- 
pox  and  glanders,  are  also  dependent  for 
their  existence  and  their  propagation  upon 
extremely  small   living  solid   particles,  to 


which  the  title  of  microzymea  is  applied. 
An  animal  suffering  under  either  of  these 
terrible  diseases  is  a  source  of  infection  and 
contagion  to  others,  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  as  a  tub  of  fermenting  beer  is  capa- 
ble of  propagating  its  fermentation  by  *'  in- 
fection," or  **  contagion,"  to  fresh  wort. 
In  both  cases  it  is  the  solid  living  particles 
which  are  efficient ;  the  liquid  in  which  they 
float,  and  at  the  expense  of  which  they  live, 
being  altogether  passive. 

Now  arises  the  question,  are  these  roi- 
crozymes  the  results  of  Ilomogenesis,  or  of 
Xenogenesis;  are  they  capable,  like  the 
Torulce  of  yeast,  of  arising  only  by  the  de- 
velopment of  pre-existing  germs ;  or  may 
they  be,  like  the  constituents  of  a  nut-gall 
the  results  of  a  modification  and  individuali- 
zation of  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  which 
they  are  found,  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  conditions  ?  Are  they  para- 
sites in  the  zoological  sense,  or  are  thej 
merely,  what  Virchow  has  called  **  heterol- 
ogous growths  "  P  It  is  obvious  that  this 
question  has  the  most  profound  importance, 
whether  we  look  at  it  from  a  practical,  or 
from  a  theoretical,  point  of  view.  A  para- 
site may  be  stamped  out  by  destroying  its 
germs,  but  a  pathological  product  can  only 
be  annihilated  by  removing  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  great  problem 
will  have  to  be  solved  for  each  zymotic  dis- 
ease separately,  for  analogy  cuts  two  ways. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  the  analogy  of  pathologi- 
cal modification,  which  is  in  favour  of  the 
xenogenetic  origin  of  microzymes ;  but  I 
must  now  speak  of  the  equally  strong  anal- 
ogies in  favour  of  the  origin  of  such  pesti- 
ferous particles  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
the  generation  of  like  from  like. 

It  is,  at  present,  a  well-established  fact 
that  certain  diseases,  both  of  plants  and  of 
animals,  which  have  all  the  characters  of 
contagious  and  infectious  epidemics,  are 
caused  by  minute  organisms.  The  smut 
of  wheat  is  a  well-known  instance  of  such  a 
disease,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
grape-disease  and  the  potato-disease  fall 
under  the  same  category.  Among  animals, 
insects  are  wonderfully  liable  to  the  ravages 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  caused 
by  micrcscopic  Fungi. 

In  autumn,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
flies,  motionless,  upon  a  window-pane,  with 
a  sort  of  magic  circle,  in  white,  drawn 
round  them.  On  microscopic  examination, 
the  magic  circle  is  found  to  consist  of  innu- 
merable spores,  which  have  been  thrown  off 
in  all  directions  bv  a  minute  fungus  called 
Empusa  muscce,  the  spore-forming  filaments 
of  which  stand  out  like  a  pile  of  velvet 
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from  the  body  of  the  fly.  These  spore- 
formin<r  filaments  are  connected  with  others, 
which  fill  the  interior  of  the  ^y^s  body  like 
80  much  fine  wool,  having  eaten  away  and 
destroyed  the  creature^s  viscera.  This  is 
the  full-^rown  condition  of  the  Empiisa. 
If  traced  back  to  its  earlier  stages,  in  fiies 
which  are  still  active,  and  to  all  appearance 
healthy,  it  is  found  to  exist  in  the  form  of 
minute  corpuscrles  which  float  in  the  blood 
of  the  fly.  These  multiply  and  lengthen 
into  filaments,  at  the  expense  of  the  fly^s 
substance;  and  when  they  have  at  last 
killed  the  patient,  they  ^row  out  of  its  body 
and  give  off  spores.  Healthy  flies  shut  up 
with  diseased  ones  catch  this  mortal  disease 
and  perish  like  the  others.  A  most  compe- 
tent observer,  M.  Cohn,  who  studied  the 
development  of  the  Empusa  in  the  fly  very 
carefully,  was  utterly  unable  to  discover  in 
what  manner  the  smallest  germs  of  the 
Empusa  got  into  the  fly.  The  spores  could 
not  be  made  to  give  rise  to  such  germs  by 
cultivation  ;  nor  were  such  germs  discovera- 
ble in  the  air,  or  in  the  food  of  the  fly.  It 
looked  exceedingly  like  a  case  of  Abiogene- 
819,  or,  at  any  rate  of  Xenogenesis ;  and  it 
is  only  quite  recently  that  the  real  course 
of  events  has  been  made  out.  It  has  been 
mscertciined,  that  when  one  of  the  spores 
falls  upon  the  body  of  a  fly,  it  begins  to 
germinate,  and  sends  out  a  process  which 
bores  its  way  through  the  fly^s  skin ;  this, 
having  reached  the  interior  cavities  of  iti 
body,  gives  off  the  minute  floating  corpus- 
cles which  are  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
Empusa.  The  disease  is  **  conta<rious,^^ 
because  a  healthy  fly  coming  in  contact  with 
a  diseased  one,  from  which  the  spore-bear- 
ing filaments  protrude,  is  pretty  sure  to 
carry  off  a  spore  or  two.  It  is  **  infectious  " 
because  the  spores  become  scattered  about 
all  sorts  of  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  slain  flies. 

The  silkworm  has  long  been  known  to  be 
subject  to  a  very  fatal  contagious  and  infec- 
tious disiease  called  the  Muscadine.  Au- 
douin  transmitted  it  by  moculation.  This 
disease  is  entirely  due  to  the  development 
of  a  fungus,  Botrytis  Bassiana,  in  the  body 
of  the  caterpillar;  and  its  contagiousness 
and  infectiousness  are  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  fly  disease.  But 
of  late  years  a  still  more  serious  epizootic 
has  appeared  among  the  silkworms :  and  I 
may  mention  a  few  facts  which  will  give 
vou  some  conception  of  the  gravity  of  the 
injury  which  it  has  inflicted  on  France 
alone. 

The  production  of  silk  has  been,  for  cen- 
turies, an  important  branch  of  industry  in 
Southern  France,  and  in  the  year  1833  it 


had  attained  such  a  magnitude,  that  tbe 
annual  produce  of  the  French  sericultare 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  a  tenth  of  that 
of  the  whole  world,  and  represented  a 
money  value  of  117,000,000  franca,  or 
nearly  five  millions  sterling.  What  may  be 
the  sum  which  would  represent  the  money* 
value  of  all  the  industries  connected  with 
the  working  up  of  the  raw  silk  thus  pro- 
duced, is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  esti- 
mate. SufiSce  it  to  say,  that  the  City  of 
Lvons  is  built  upon  French  silk,  as  much  as 
Afanchester  was  upon  American  cotton  be- 
fore the  civil  war. 

Silkworms  are  liable  to  many  diseases; 
and  even  before  1853,  a  peculiar  epizootic, 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  appearance 
of  dark  spots  upon  the  skin  (wnence  tbe 
name  of  **  Pebrine^^  which  it  has  received), 
had  been  noted  for  its  mortality.  But  m 
the  years  following  1853  this  malady  broke 
out  with  such  extreme  violence,  that,  in 
1856.  the  silk-crop  was  reduced  to  a  third 
of  the  amount  which  it  had  reached  in  1853 ; 
and,  up  till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  it 
has  never  attained  half  the  yield  of  1863. 
Tliis  means  not  only  that  the  great  number 
of  people  engaged  in  silk-growing  are  some 
thirty  millions  sterling  poorer  than  they 
might  have  been ;  it  means  not  only  that 
high  prices  have  had  to  be  paid  for  imported 
silkworm  eg^s,  and  that,  afler  investing  his 
money  in  them,  in  paying  for  mulberry- 
leaves^  and  for  attendance,  the  cultivator 
has  constantly  seen  his  silkworms  perish  and 
himself  plunged  in  ruin,  — but  it  means  that 
the  looms  of  Lyons  have  lacked  employ- 
ment, and  that,  for  years,  enforced  idleness 
and  misery  have  been  the  portion  of  a  vast 
population  which,  in  former  days,  was  in- 
dustrious and  well  to  do. 

In  1858  the  gravity  of  the  situation  caused 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  appoint 
Commissioners,  of  whom  a  distinguished 
naturalist,  M.  de  Quatrefages,  was  one,  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and« 
if  possible,  to  devise  some  means  of  staying 
the  plague.  In  reading  the  Report  (Etudes 
sur  les  Maladies  ActueTles  des  Vers  k  Soie, 
p.  53)  made  by  M.  de  Quatrefages,  in  1859, 
It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  that 
his  elaborate  study  of  the  Pebrine  forced 
the  conviction  upon  his  mind  that,  in  its 
mode  of  occurrence  and  propagation,  the 
disease  of  the  silkworm  is,  m  every  respect, 
comparable  to  the  cholera  among  mankind. 
But  it  differs  from  the  cholera,  and,  so  far, 
is  a  more  formidable  disease,  in  being  under 
some  circumstances  contagious,  as  well  as 
infectious. 

The  Italian  naturalist,  Filippi,  discoTered 
in  the  blood  of  the  silkworms  affected  by 
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this  strange  disease,  a  multitude  of  cylin- 
drical corpuscles,  each  about  l-6000tb  of  an 
ioch  Jong.  These  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Lebert,  and  named  by  him  Pan- 
kistopbvton ;  for  the  reason  that,  in  subjects 
in  wbicb  the  disease  is  strongly  developed, 
the  corpuscles  swarm  in  every  tissue  and 
organ  of  the  body,  and  eyen  pass  into  the 
ondeveloped  eggs  of  the  female  moth.  But 
are  these  corpuscles  causes,  or  mere  con- 
comitants, of  the  disease  ?  Some  naturalists 
took  one  view  and  some  another ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  French  Government, 
alarmed  by  the  continued  ravages  of  the 
malady,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  remedies 
which  bad  been  suggestetl,  despatched  M. 
Pasteur  to  study  it,  that  the  question  re- 
ceiTed  its  final  settlement ;  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice, not  only  of  the  time  and  peace  of  mind 
of  that  eminent  philosopher,  but,  I  regret  to 
have  to  add,  of  his  health. 

But  the  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain.  It 
n  DOW  certain  that  this  devastating,  cholera- 
like P^brine  is  the  effect  of  the  growth  and 
Bultiplication  of  the  Panhistophyton  in  the 
silkworm.  It  is  contagious  and  infectious 
because  the  corpuscles  of  the  Panhistophy- 
ton pass  away  from  the  bodies  of  the  dis* 
eased  caterpillars,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  alimentary  canal  of  healthy  silkworms  in 
their  neighbourhood;  it  is  here'ditary,  be- 
cause the  corpuscles  enter  into  the  eggs 
while  they  are  being  formed,  and  conse- 
quently are  carried  within  them  when  they 
tre  laid;  and  for  this  reason,  also,  it  pre- 
sents the  very  singular  peculiarity  of  being 
inherited  only  on  the  mother's  side.  There 
>s  not  a  single  one  of  all  the  apparently 
capricious  and  unaccountable  phenomena 
presented  by  the  Pebrine,  but  has  received 
Its  explanation  from  the  fact  that  the  disease 
w  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  micro- 
•copic  organism,  Panhistophyton. 

Such  being  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
Pi^brine,  what  are  the  indications  as  to  the 
Diethod  of  preventing  it  ?  It  is  obvious  that 
this  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
Panhisiophyton  is  generated.  If  it  may  be 
generated  by  Abiojjenesis,  or  by  Xenogene- 
^is,  within  the  silkworm  or  its  moth,  the 
extirpation  of  the  disease  must  depend  upon 
^he  prevention  of  the  occurrence  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  generation  takes 
Pjace.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pan- 
h'stophyton  is  an  independent  or<;ani8ni, 
•hich  is  no  more  generated  by  the  silkworm 
than  the  mistletoe  is  generated  by  the  oak, 
prthe  apple-tree,  on  which  it  grows,  though 
U  may  need  the  silkworm  for  its  develop- 
ment, in  the  same  way  as  the  mistletoe  needs 
the  tree,  then  the  indications  are  totally 
different.     The  sole  thing  to  be  done  is  to 


get  rid  of  and  keep  away  the  germs  of  the 
Panhistophyton.  As  might  be  imagined, 
from  the  course  of  his  previous  investiga- 
tions, M.  Pasteur  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
latter  was  the  right  theory ;  and  guided  by 
the  theory,  he  has  devised  a  method  of  ex- 
tirpating the  disease,  which  has  proved  to 
be  completely  successful  wherever  it  has 
been  properly  carried  out. 

There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  for  doubt- 
ing that,  among  insects,  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  of  great  malignity  are 
caused  by  minute  organisms  which  are  pro- 
ducid  by  pre-existing  germs,  or  by  Homo- 
genesis  ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  that  1  know 
of,  for  believing  that  what  happens  in  in- 
sects may  not  take  place  in  the  highest 
animals.  Indeed,  there  is  already  strong 
evidence  that  some  diseases  of  an  extremely 
malignant  and  fatal  character  to  which  man 
is  subject,  are  as  much  the  work  of  minute 
organisms  as  is  the  Pebrine.  I  refer  for 
this  evidence  to  the  very  striking  facts  ad- 
duced by  Prof.  Lister  in  his  various  well- 
known  publications  on  the  antiseptic  method 
of  treatment.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  those  publicationa 
without  a  strong  conviction  that  the  lament- 
able mortality  which  so  frequently  dogs  the 
footsteps  of  the  roost  skilful  operator,  and 
those  deadly  consequences  of  wounds  and 
injuries  which  seem  to  haunt  the  very  walls 
of  great  hospitals,  and  are  even  now  de- 
stroying more  men  than  die  of  bullet  or 
bayonet,  are  due  to  the  importation  of 
minute  organisms  into  wounds,  and  their 
increase  and  multiplication ;  ancl  that  the 
surgeon  who  saves  most  lives  will  be  he  who 
best  works  out  the  practical  consequences 
of  the  hypothesis  of  Redi. 

I  commenced  this  Address  by  asking  you 
to  follow  me  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  path 
which  has  been  followed  by  a  scientific  idea, 
in  its  long  and  slow  progress  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  probable  hypothesis  to  that  of  an 
established  Law  of  Nature.  Our  survey 
has  not  taken  us  into  very  attractive  re- 
gions ;  it  has  lain  chiefly  in  a  land  flowing 
with  the  abominable,  and  peopled  with  mere 
grubs  and  mouldiness.     And  it  may  be  im- 

'  agined  with  what  smiles  and  ^hnigs  practical 

I  and  serious  contemporaries  of  Redi  and  of 
Spallanzani  may  have  commented  on  the 
waste  of  their  high  abilities  in  toiling  at  the 
solution  of  problems  which,  though  curious 
enough  in  themselves,  could  be  of  no  con- 

I  ceivable  utility  to  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  you  will  have  observed  that 

!  before  we  had  travelled  very  far  upon  our 
road,  there  appeared,  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  fields  laden  with  a  harvest  of 
golden  grain,  immediately  convertible  into 
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those  things  which  the  most  sordidly  prac- 
tical of  men  will  admit  to  have  value,  — 
namely,  money  and  life. 

The  direct  loss  to  France  caused  by  the 
Febrine  in  seventeen  years  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  fifty  millions  sterling; 

d  if  we  add  to  this  what  Redi's  idea,  m 


an 


Pasteur^s  hands,  has  done  for  the  wine- 
grower and  for  the  vinegar-maker,  and  try 
to  capitalize  its  value,  wtt  shall  find  that  it 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  repairing  the 
money  losses  caused  by  the  frightful  and 
calamitous  war  of  this  autumn. 

And  as  to  the  equivalent  of  Redi^s  thought 
in  life,  how  can  we  over-estimate  the  value 
of  that  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  epidemic 
and  epizootic  diseases,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  means  of  checking  or  eradicating 
them,  the  dawn  of  which  has  assuredly  com- 
menced ? 

Looking  back  no  further  than  ten  years, 
it  is  possible  to  select  three  (18G3,  186-4 
and  186D),  in  which  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  scarlet  fever  alone  amounted 
to  90,000.  That  is  the  return  of  killed,  the 
maimed  and  disabled  being  left  out  of  sight. 
Why,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  list  of  killed 
in  the  present  bloodiest  of  all  wars  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  this!  But  the  facts 
which  I  have  placid  before  you  must  leave 
the  least  sanguine  without  a  doubt  that  the 
nature  and  the  causes  of  this  scourge  will 
one  day  be  as  well  understood  as  those  of 
the  Pebrine  are  now ;'  and  that  the  long-suf- 
fered massacre  of  our  innocents  will  come 
to  an  end. 

And  thus  mankind  will  have  one  more 
admonition  that  the  **  people  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge  ^^ ;  and  that  the  alleviation  of 
the  miseries  and  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  men  must  be  sought,  by  those  who 
will  not  lose  their  pains,  in  that  diligent, 
patient,  loving  study  of  all  the  multitudi- 
nous aspects  of  Nature,  the  results  of  which 
constitute  exact  knowledge,  or  Science. 

It  is  the  justification  and  the  glory  of  this 
great  Meeting  that  it  is  gathered  together 
for  no  other  object  than  the  advancement 
of  the  moiety  of  Science  which  deals  with 
those  phenomena  of  Nature  which  we  call 
Physical.  May  its  endeavours  be  crowned 
with  a  full  measure  of  success ! 


From  The  Spaotetor. 

Professor  Huxley,  as  President  of  the 
British  Association,  which  met  at  Liverpool 
on  Wednesday,  adopted  the  excellent  prin- 
ciple of  devoting  his  address  to  the  discus- 
sion of  a  single  subject,  instead  of  to  one 
of  those  perplexing  resumis  of  scientifie 
progress  on  all  its  lines  which  few  men  are 
competent  to  prepare,  and  fewer  still  to 
understand.  His  chosen  subject  was  the 
history  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
origin  of  life,  whether  life  is  always  genev- 
ated  from  a  parent  life  actually  or  poten- 
tially similar  in  organization,  which  he 
called  the  hypothesis  of  Biogenesis  (birth 
from  what  is  living) ;  or  whether  life  can 
be  produced  from  that  which  is  not  living,. 
under  special  conditions,  Abiogensis  (birai 
from  what  is  not  living)  ;  or  whether,  finally* 
forms  of  life  of  one  kind  (animal,  for  in- 
stance,) can  be  generated  from  forms  of 
life  of  a  quite  different  kind  (as,  for  exam* 
pie,  vegetable),  which  the  Piofe^sor  called 
Xenogenesis  (or  birth  from  a  strange  or 
foreign  organism).  The  whole  history  of 
biological  discovery  during  the  last  two  or 
three  hundred  years  points  clearly,  the  Pro- 
fessor showed,  to  the  first  hypothesis,  that 
life  is,  under  the  present  conditions  of  onr 
universe,  generated  only  from  living  organ- 
isms actually  or  potentially  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  offspring.  But  he  guarded  him- 
self from  being  understood  to  assert,  or 
even  suppose,  that  this  has  always  been  to. 
**  If  it  were  given  me,^  he  said,  **to  look 
beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically  recorded 
time  to  the  still  more  remote  period  when 
the  earth  was  passing  through  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  which  it  can  no  more 
see  again  than  a  man  can  recall  his  infancj* 
I  should  expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  evo- 
lution of  living  protoplasm  from  not  living 
matter."  But  Professor  Huxley  gave  no 
sort  of  ground  for  his  expectation,  which 
appears  to  us  pure  conjecture.  Surely  we 
ought  to  find  even  now  producible  evidence 
of  what  he  calls  Xenogenesis, — 1.«.,  the 
production  from  one  organic  form  of  an- 
other radically  different,  —  if  the  origin  of 
life  is  to  be  found  in  sp:'cial  combinations 
of  that  which  is  not  living.  We  should  call 
the  Professor^s  **  expectation"  not  what 
he  called  it,  an  act  of  '*  philosophical  faith,^ 
but  rather  a  philosophical  coup  d'etat^  or 
act  of  revolutionary  conjecture. 
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From  Good  Words. 

FERNYHURST    COURT. 

AN  EVERY-DAY  STORY. 

BY  TUE  AUTHOR  OF  "  STONE  EDGE." 


CHAPTER  I. 
LIFE   IN   A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

"  Papa,  look  what  a  very  black  cloud  is 
comiDg  up/^  said  May,  perched  upon  a 
liuggy  brown  pony,  and  waiting  at  the  back 
of  some  farm  buildings  for  the  Squire,  who 
was  overlooking  the  roofing  of  a  cattle- 
sbed,  with  the  farmer  by  his  side.  **  Papa^s 
btlf-hour  is  very  long/'  she  sighed  to  her- 
self. It  was  very  dull  in  the  corner.  For 
the  first  ten  minutes  her  patience  bad  been 
exemplary,  her  virtue  having  been  much 
helped  by  the  great  black  retriever;  but 
Ranger  had  frightened  away  all  the  chick- 
ens, and  driven  the  kitten  into  a  tree,  and 
htTing  exhausted  the  limited  resources  of 
(be  place,  could  hardly  be  kept  cut  of  the 
neighbouring  copse.  Pansy,  too,  was  grow- 
ing very  fidgety  ;  and  May,  liking  quiet  as 
little  as  her  companions,  suddenly  saw  with 
(it'iigbt  the  thunder-cloud  coming  to  her 
assistance. 

The  Squire   looked   up  at  the  weather. 
.  "By  Jove''  (the  old  schoolboy  asseveration 
is  not  extinct  in  England),  *' we  shall  be 
caught  if  we  don't  make  haste.     The  churn- 
house  must  wait.  Alien." 

And,  to  the  equal  pleasure  of  child,  dog, 
and  pony,  they  rode  off  at  a  great  pace, 
May's  little  Shetland  cantering  as  fast  as  it 
could  lay  its  short  legs  to  the  ground,  to 
keep  up  with  the  stride  of  the  long-limbed 
iron-grey  old  hunter,  with  its  swinging  trot, 
on  which  her  father  went  along  so  rapidly 
without  any  apparent  effort,  that  it  was  all 
the  pony  could  do  to  hold  its  own. 

"  I  believe   that  was  the   nineteenth  re- 
quest old  Allen  has  made  this  year,"  laughed 
the  Squire.     **It  was  quite  time  to  come 
awav.     Tm  afraid    you'll    be   wet  through, 
russ,  as  it  is,"  he  said,  as  the  storm  broke 
over  them  before  they  were  half-way  home. 
"Ob,    papa,    it    doesn't    signify,   it's    so 
nice,"   answered    the    child,    shaking    her 
brown  wet  locks  (her  mane,  as  her  father 


called  it),  her  cheeks  shining  in  the  rain, 
and  her  eyes  sparkling.  They  dashed  up 
in  the  pelting  shower,  past  the  old  red-brick 
house,  with  its  clustered  chimneys  and  ogee 
gables,  which  looked  warm  and  pleasant 
among  the  tall  beech-trees,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  rain,  on  to  the  stable-yard,  and 
passed  into  the  house  by  the  back-door. 

**  And  now,^  said  her  father,  taking  the 
bright  little  face  between  both  his  hands, 
and  kissing  it,  **run  up-stairs  directly,  and 
get  off  your  wet  things,  child. '^ 

May  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family, 
and  her  father's  delight.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  been  rather  stern  to  his  other  chil- 
dren, but  she  and  he  had  been  constant 
companions  ever  since  she  could  walk,  and 
the  strictest  friends  and  allies. 

**  She's  such  good  company,^'  he  said  one 
day  to  the  rector,  an  old  college  friend,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  Fernyhurst  livins, 
on  the  edge  of  the  park,  and  who  was  nearly 
as  fond  of  her  as  her  father. 

Railroads  have  broken  up  all  provincial 
centres,  but  this  was  before  the  time  of 
railways,  and  the  Squire  was  a  great  man  in 
a  small  way.  His  estate  was  one  of  the 
largest,  and  his  family  the  oldest,  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  the  properties  were 
large  and  the  pedigrees  long.  He  was  a 
shy,  reserved  man,  though  he  had  lived  a 
good  deal  in  the  world.  He  attended,  how- 
ever, to  all  magistrates',  county,  and  poor- 
law  business,  and  was  respected  and  liked 
by  his  neighbours.  He  hunted  regularly : 
the  foxes  were  abundant  at  Fernyhurst,  the 
pheasants  plentiful  enough  Ithough  his  sons 
complained  of  the  want  of  preserving),  and 
altogether  he  was  esteemed  an  honourable 
gentleman,  who  did  his  duty  both  to  man 
and  beast. 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  was  not  so  popular  as  her 
husband.  She  was  somewhat  of  a  fine  lady, 
and  her  manners  were  cold,  and  what  the 
village  called  *'  hotty."  She  was  extremely 
fond  of  London,  which  the  Squire  had  en- 
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dured  and  hated  for  six  or  eight  weeks  every 
season,  posting  up  some  eighty  miles  in  the 
big  coach  in  about  ten  hours  at  shortest. 
Having;  sadlv  submitted  to  be  made  member 
for  the  county,  he  had  been  three  wretched 
years  in  Parliament,  but  the  misery  of  the 
life  was  more  than  he  could  endure ;  the 
late  hours,  the  fierceness  of  the  faction 
ti<|:hts  in  those  days,  when  he  had  to  vote 
with  his  party,  right  or  wrong,  while  he 
possessed  the  unfortunate  faculty  of  think- 
ing for  himself,  without  the  eloquence  to 
explain  his  views.  At  last,  having  never 
been  laid  up  in  his  life  except  from  a  broken 
bone  out  hunting,  ho  fell  really  and  honestly 
sick,  Snd  a  general  dissolution  of  Parliament 
having  honourably  set  him  at  liberty,  he 
hardly  ever  went  near  town  for  above  a 
week  or  two  at  a  time. 

His  two  elder  daughters,  rather  fine  and 
cold,  like  their  mother,  had  had  a  governess, 
and  masters,  and  **  proper  advantages  ^^  in 
London  ;  but  when  the  little  May  came  into 
the  world  after  a  couple  of  brothers,  and  an 
interval  of  many  years,  it  was  really  too 
much  trouble  to  begin  education  all  over 
again,  and  it  was  understood  that  her  sisters 
were  to  teach  her.  The  eldest,  howevei', 
soon  married,  and  Miss  Cecilia  had  no  vo- 
cation whatever  in  the  teaching  line;  and 
accordingly  May  grew  up  very  much  as 
Nature  pleased.  Her  mother  ordered  her 
to  learn  a  certain  portion  of  French  and 
music,  and  sent  her  to  Cecilia  when  it  was 
supposed  to  be  done,  who,  languidly  putting 
down  her  work  or  her  book,  let  the  cliild 
gabble  throu^^h  her  tenses  all  wrong,  or 
play  through  her  piece  without  two  notes 
right  in  a  bar. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  be  learnt  in 
the  world  besides  French  and  music  —  inti- 
roacy  with  a  high-minded,  cultivated,  clever 
roan  is  of  itself  the  best  possible  education. 
Her  father  did  not  like  to  have  her  long  out 
of  his  sight,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  she 
could  sit  on  a  pony,  she  had  followed  him 
about,  perfectly  fearless,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  very  young  things  —  too  well  guarded 
to  have  learned  to  take  care  for  themselves, 
and  too  inexperienced  to  understand  what 
they  have  escaped.  There  was  plenty  of 
sense  and  purpose  under  the  mane  of  shaggy 
brown  curls  —  more,  indeed,  than  most  of 
the  people  round  her  knew  of.  As  time 
went  on,  and  she  grew  older,  she  nibbled 
at  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  had  read  more 
than  her  two  sisters  put  together  already, 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  kinds :  it  was 
done,  however,  in  secret,  lest  her  mother 
should  put  a  stop  to  her  proceedings,  or 
Cecilia  should  be  contemptuous. 

How  is  it  that  the  most  extreme  varieties 


of  character  are  to  be  found  alongside  in  the 
same  family,  born  of  the  same  parents,  bred 
in  much  the  same  circumstances  ?  It  is  M 
if  Nature  had  a  certain  quantity  of  material 
given  her  and  did  not  know  how  to  mix  it: 
all  the  sugar  goes  into  one  comer,  all  the 
suet  into  another,  and  the  plums  and  tho 
flour  are  hopelessly  divorced.  One  is  re- 
markable for  caution  and  common  sense, 
while  all  the  romantic  generosity,  impulse, 
and  poetry  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
next ;  a  third  is  full  of  dogmatic  self-conceit 
and  love  of  intermeddling  with  other  peo* 
pie ;  and  the  humility,  tact,  and  self-denying 
kindness  of  the  last  are  equally  striking. 
The  Dimsdales  varied  almost  as  widely,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  of  ages  so 
widely  apart,  that,  as  in  most  large  families, 
the  different  sets  were  hardly  more  to  each 
other  than  common  acquamtances.  The 
eldest  had  married  and  lefl  home  so  long 
before,  that  May  only  considered  her  a  ma- 
tron whose  children  were  nearly  of  her  own 
age ;  next  came  the  august  Captain  Dims- 
dale  in  a  regiment  of  Guards,  a  surprisingly 
great  man  indeed,  to  be  the  son  oi  so  very 
modest  and  unassuming  a  father.  Cecilia 
was  succeeded  by  a  boy  at  sea;  and  the 
two  youngest,  Tom  and  May,  were  so  hr 
cut  off  from  the  others  that  they  almost 
seemed  to  belong  to  another  family,  and 
were  a  good  deal  thrown  upon  each  other* 
Although,  as  being  **  only  a  gtrl,^*  and  two 
or  three  years  younger,  Tom  considered  it  a 
great  condescension  to  play  with  her  in  the 
holidays,  yet  she  was**  better  than  noth- 
ing,^* i.e.,  a  good  deal  more  inventive  and 
intelligent  than  himself. 

The  park  was  a  beautiful  mixture  of  for- 
est and  wild  heather)'  ground,  the  knolls 
covered  with  picturesque  twisted  oak,  bril- 
liant hollies,  and  old  thorn  intermixed  with 
fiern,  while  groves  of  tall  beech  filled  the 
hollows.  On  one  of  the  open  spaces  was  a 
bright  breezy  pool,  and  here  with  much 
trouble  Tom  had  launched  a  small  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  built  nominally  b^  himself,  t.e., 
he  had  stood  with  his  hands  m  his  pockets 
diligently  over  his  fjither^s  carpenters  till  il 
reached  the  painting  stage,  when  it  came 
out  under  his  touch  a  bright  blue  pick^ 
out  with  scarlet,  and  May  was  brought 
down  in  triumph  to  the  pool  to  christen  it 
after  herself.  She  was  quite  as  much  de- 
lighted and  honoured  as  was  expected  oi 
her,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

**  It  must  be  called  the  Mayflouftr^  am 
we*ll  sail  across  to  America,  you  know 
Tom.  Oh,  we  mustn^t  row,  Pm  sure  tht 
pilgrim  fathers  sailed;*^  she  said,  anxioui 
for  the  *'  local  colouring." 

**  Pve  brought  down  the  big  red  umbrella 
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and  yoa  mast  sit  and  hold  it  ap  as  a  sail ; 
there,  mind  you  hold  tight/^  said  ber  brother. 
**  What' 11   mamma    say?      It^s    the    old 
French  one." 

*It'8  the   biggest  in   the  bouse,"  said 

m. 

lie  was  as  innocent  as   other  schoolboys 

all  knowledge  of  pilgrim  fathers,  but  one 

was  as  good  as  another,  besides  which 

tbi^one  offered  the  double  advantage  ofre- 

iring  attacks  upon  the  bo&t  by  Indians 

th  spears,  and  then  of  its  defence  by  kim- 

If,  in  a  noble  attitude,  striding  across  the 

ts. 

••I  wonder  whether  Scrope   will    think 

eh  of  it,"  said  he,  sitting  down   rather 

o«at  of  breath  with  his  exertions.     **  I  want 

papa  to  ask  him ;    he^s  such  a  fine  fellow, 

bead  of  the   Eleven.      Yes,  he   has   done 

pretty  well   in   the   schools;    but  it^s   the 

games  he*s   so  good   at.     The  boys  don^t 

think  much  of  a  sap,  but  he^s  in  the  sixth 

form,  so   he   can  do  as   he   pleases.     Vm 

afraid  he  won^t  come." 

*'  What,  is  he  too  grand  ^  ^  said  May, 
with  some  awe. 

"Well,  you  know,  we  haven't  any  cricket 
bere,  and  he's  very  near  the  head  of  the 
icbool,  and  a  great  swell,  and  there's  noth- 
ing to  amuse  him." 

"Why,  surely  there's  shooting,"  put  in 
Maj  bambly. 

"  I  don't  know  that  the  shooting  is  ^ood 
enonph,  the  governor  preserves  so  badly," 
said  Tom  with  a  sigh. 

"But,  dear,  Lord  William  and  Sir 
Charles  Malcolm  shot  here  wlien  Hastings 
vas  at  home,  and  they  didn't  seem  to  think 
it  bad." 

It  might  be  all  very  well,  however,  for  a 
coQDty  member  and  a  general  officer,  but 
jet  not  for  the  head  of  the  Eleven,  in  Tom's 
ejes.    We  talk  of  hero-worship  being  dead, 
—  it  is  a  perfect  passion  in  the  heart  of 
boyi.    The  profound  reverence  and  admira- 
tion inspired  by  a  successful  boy  at  a  great 
public  school  are  very  touching.     There  is 
nothing  in  after  life,  as  Canning  once  said, 
vbich  can  be  compared  with  the  splendour 
of  his  position.     No  prime  minister  or  suc- 
cessful soldier,  no  chancellor  or  archbishop 
erer  stands  in  such  proud  pre-eminence,  or 
receives  such  loyal,  enthusiastic,  outspoken 
ackDow!e(l<;ment  of  his  merits  from  his  com- 
peers.     What  was  Lord  Palmerston's  posi- 
tion  (though    he    bad    something    of   the 
schoolboy  element  in  him   to  the  last)   in 
carrring  a  close  division,  to  the  triumph  of 
bping  **  hoisted  "   after  a   match  ?     Physi- 
cally, perhaps,  there  may  be  some  objection 
to  l^ing  on  the  uneasy  shoulders  of  frantic 
fDpjwrters,  while  one's  arms  and  legs  are 
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dragged  violently  in  different  directions  by 
admirers  half  mad  with  victory,  but  then 
mentally  what  glory ! 

So  Tom  looked  up  to  Scrope  as  a  simple 
mortal  might  do  to  those  demigods  whose 
histories  the  schoolboy  learned  so  un- 
wiSingly;  and  he  considered  nothing  good 
enouorb  for  so  important  a  personage. 

**  Oh,  papa,  isn*t  it  beautiful  ?  Look,  I'm 
the  pilgrim  fathers,  just  got  to  America,  and 
Tom's  the  ferocious  Indians !  "  screamed 
May,  as  the  Squire  rode  up  looking  tired 
with  his  five  hours  at  a  magistrates'  meet- 
ing,  some  of  that  unpaid  and  unthanked 
work  of  which  there  is  so  much  silently 
done  in  England.  It  was  a  pretty  group. 
May  squatting  in  the  boat  under  her  red 
umbrella,  Tom  brandishing  a  long  reed,  the 
evening  light  behind  the  great  trees  re- 
flected in  the  bright  water,  the  grey  horse 
and  its  rider,  whose  seat  was  so  easy  and 
yet  so  firm  that  they  always  looked  as  if 
they  had  grown  together. 

'*  I'm  afraid  my  pilgrim  fathers  will  go  to 
the  bottom ;  Tom,  you  must  have  a  safer 
sail  than  that.  What,  you've  got  my  old 
Pyrenean  umbrella ! "  said  he,  getting  off. 
**  Come  and  walk  home  with  me,  May ;  it's 
quite  time  for  you  to  go  in." 

**  And  I  may  rido  Nimrod  when  I've  put 
up  the  boat,"  cried  Tom. 

**  Papa,  Tom  wants  you  to  ask  Scrope ; 
you'll  let  him  ask  Scrope  P"  said  May 
eagerly,  as  she  hung  on  to  her  father's 
arm. 

**  Who  on  earth  is  Scrope?"  answered 
he,  with  a  smile ;  **  where  does  be  come 
from  P  Tom's  mouth  is  always  full  of 
Scrope.  Who  is  his  father,  and  where  does 
he  live  ?  " 

**  He's  a  clergyman  in  the  North  some- 
where, and  he's  got  a  great  lot  of  chil- 
dren —  I  don't  know  anvthincr  more  about 

m  O 

him,"  put  in  Tom,  who  was  now  scrambling 
on  to  the  horse ;  **  but  Scrope's  head  of  the 
Eleven,  papa ;  I'm  sure  you'd  like  him  very 
much." 

The  fates,  however,  were  adverse,  and 
though  the  invitation  was  duly  sent,  the 
great  man  was  destined  not  to  honour 
Fernyhurst  at  this  time  with  his  presence. 

**  D'd  you  finish  what  you  had  to  do  for 
Mr.  D/ayton,  Tom?"  said  Mr.  Dimsdale, 
a  little  sternly,  turning  to  the  boy,  who  was 
beginning  to  ride  off.  **  Do  you  hear  what 
I  say  ?  "  he  called  still  louder ;  but  Nirarod's 
legs  were  long,  and  Tom  was  instinctively 
out  of  hearing. 

**  I  wish  that  boy  would  use  his  head  as 
well  as  his  heclp  half  an  hour  in  the  day," 
muttered  the  Squire  in  an  annoyed  tone. 

**  Papa,   Mr.   Drayton  said  it  didn't  so 
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Bi^nify  this  last  week  of  the  holidays,^^  said 
May,  standing  timidly  in  the  breach. 

*•  That's  only  because  it's  utterly  hope- 
less to  get  a  stroke  of  work  out  of  him,  and 
it  was  so  kind  of  Mr.  Dravton  to  offer  to 
read  with  him.  I  hope  you've  done  what  he 
told  you,"  went  on  her  father,  vexed  and 
angry,  for  May  had  been  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  the  lesson  as  Tom's  inseparable 
companion. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  Mr.  Dimsdale 
put  his  hand  under  her  chin,  turned  up  her 
little  face,  and  looked  into  it.  **  Did  you 
do  it.  May  ?  "  persisted  he. 

**  Yes,  papa,"  she  said,  in  the  lowest  pos- 
sible tone,. and  flushing  up  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  as  it  seemed  to  her  a  sort  of  dis- 
loyalty to  Tom. 

•*  And  why  couldn't  he,  I  wonder  ?" 

'*  Oh,  papa,  it's  quite  dilTerent.  I  like  it, 
you  know  ! "  she  cried  anxiously. 

**And  whv  shouldn't  he,  I  want  to 
know?"  But  the  pleading  look  in  her  eyes 
bad  carried  the  day,  and  Tom  escaped  fur- 
ther questioning  for  this  time  at  least. 

The  rector's  offer  had  been  a  decided 
failure.  Tom  considered  any  such  occupa- 
tion in  the  holidays  as  a  base  inroad  on  the 
rights  of  boy,  even  when  the  day  was  too 
long  for  him ;  and  if  be  was  forced  to  open 
a  book,  he  at  least  determined  to  learn 
nothing  out  of  it.  Under  such  discourage- 
ment even  Mr.  Drayton's  patience  gave 
way. 

•*  I  can't  stand  Master  Tom  any  longer. 
I  declare  he's  too  bad,"  he  said  at  last; 
**  but  I'll  go  on  reading  with  you  if  you 
like.  May,"  he  added  when  he  saw  her  dis- 
appointed face. 

It  was  a  great  enjoyment  to  the  fresh 
mind  of  the  girl,  and  checked  the  exces- 
sively desultory  character  of  almost  all  soli- 
tary reading.  Mr.  Drayton  was  not  a 
pedant,  but  a  well-read  roan  such  as  used 
often  to  be  found  in  the  most  secluded  par- 
sonages. He  read  history  with  her;  he 
taught  her  some  Latin,  and  a  good  deal  of 
English,  and  what  is  to  be  found  in  English 
literature,  the  beauty  of  style,  of  composi- 
tion, to  enjoy  the  splendid  march  of  mag- 
ni6cent  words  in  IVlilton  and  Gibbon,  and 
the  terse  sharp-shooting  of  modem  writing. 
A  girl  is  so  quick  in  apprehending  the 
meaning  of  what  she  reads  that  she  requires 
the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  the  best 
teaching  even  more  than  does  a  boy,  where- 
as all  the  instruction  which  she  generally 
receives  is  from  some  half-educated  govern- 
ess obliged  to  earn  a  living,  who,  having 
learned  nothing  well  herself,  takes  to  teach- 
ing because  she  can  do  little  else ;  while  for 
our  boys  we  obtain  the  cleverest  men  whom 


salary  and  position  combined  can  seenre  fo 
the  post.  The  head  masters  of  Eton  an 
Harrow  are  more  highly  paid  than  th 
Prime  Minister/^  and  are  on  tho  road  t 
the  most  distinguished  preferment  in  th 
Church.  The  Dons  at  Oxford  and  Can 
bridge  are  (at  least  in  their  own  estimation 
the  greatest  men  on  earth.  Nothing  is  to 
good  for  a  boy's  education,  nothing  too  ba 
for  a  girl's.  And  then  the  **  inaccuracy 
of  women  is  talked  of  scornfully.  Hoi 
can  it  for  the  most  part  be  otherwise  then ! 

CHAPTER  U. 
TOM'8  IIKRO. 

It  was  between  three  and  four  year 
after,  and  Tom's  first  year  at  college.  Tbi 
step  to  manhood  was  a  source  to  him  ol 
infinite  delight,  and  he  related  his  grea 
deeds  in  glowing  terms  to  May,  whose  en 
thusiastic  interest  was  always  ready  fo 
everything  that  he  had  to  tell.  Sometime 
she  appealed  to  him  for  help.  Tom  laugbm 
unmercifully  at  her  appetite  for  knowledge 
quizzed  her  ineffectual  struggles  witl 
Greek  Testament  and  other  sucn  attempts 
But  it  is  pleasant  to  be  erected  into  ai 
oracle,  and  he,  a  younger  son,  little  givei 
to  learning,  by  no  means  over^aated  by  tbit 
kind  of  worship,  did  what  he  coold  in  i 
grand  and  supercilious  way. 

**  And  then  I've  been  reading  the  Hecnbi 
and  Alcestes,"  said  he>  unpackmg  some  of 
his  books,  and  winding  up  a  rather  magnilo 
quent  account  of  his  performances,  as  b 
and  May  sat  in  the  deep  window-seat  of  tb 
old  nursery,  which  was  now  used  only  aa  i 
sort  of  retreat  for  her. 

**0h,  how  I  should  like  to  read  tho« 
Greek  plays !  But  I  suppose  I  never  shal 
learn  enough  for  that,"  replied  May,  look 
ing  over  his  shoulder. 

**  My  dear  pusskin,  how  can  yon  be  m 
absurd  P "  cried  Tom  with  a  Uugh  tha 
might  have  been  heard  all  over  the  house 
**  Why,  the  Hecuba  is  unmitigated  *  bosh  I 
—  all  exclamations  and  rubbish;  and  tb 
chorus  says  *  Ah  ^  to  Hecuba,  and  Hecubi 
says  *  O  popoi '  to  the  chorus.  There  is  n< 
sense  whatever  in  it.  Now  whereas  tha 
bit  I  told  you  to  do  P  Come  back  to  yoa 
tenses ;  you've  got  tvwtq  all  wrong." 

**  Yes,  I  see.  But,  Tom,  I  coaldn^t  nn 
derstand  that  line,  *  The  moon  is  shining  oi 
the  Trojan  army ;  ^  it's  very  beautiful,  ani 
then  comes  that  difficult  bit." 

**  My  dear,  you've  nothing  to  do  with  tb 
beauty ;  just  you  stick  to  the  grammai 
that's  all  you've  got  to  attend  to,"  replies 
her  mentor,  much  to  her  disappointment 
May's    taste,   like  most  other  girls\   wa 
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ftrtber  advanced  than  her  brother^s.  She 
WIS  older  for  her  age.  She  had  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  what  she  was 
reading,  the  charm  of  the  descriptions,  the 
barmooy  and  rhythm  of  the  poetry,  while 
Tom  was  engrossed  in  the  mechanism,  in 
grammar  not  as  a  means  to  understanding 
t  book,  but  as  an  end,  i.e.,  of  class  posi- 
tion or  examination.  Any  enjoyment  in 
the  works  themselves  which  they  are  read- 
ing is  scarcelv  felt  by  one,  indeed,  in  a 
hundred  schoolboys ;  and  even  later  in  life, 
Byron's  feeling  towards  **  Horace,  whom  he 
hated  so,^^  seems  to  be  shared  by  half  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  who  have  spent  ten 
of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  learning 
little  else. 

"Just  think,"  Tom  went  on  in  a  few 
minutes,  '*  Vm  on  t^e  same  stairs  with 
Scrope;  he^s  only  been  up  a  year;  he  broke 
his  leg,  and  that  stopped  him  two  terms, 
and  he's  very  little  ahead  of  me.^^ 

Now  though  to  ordinary  mortals  the  Uni- 
versity step  in  one^s  career  is  one  full  of 
honour  and  joy,  yet  for  that  great  individ- 
ual the  head  of  the  Eleven,  and  in  the 
upper  sixth  of  a  public  school,  who  has 
reached,  as  it  were,  the  pinnacle  of  human 
glory,  there  is  nothing  left  in  life  but  to 
oome  down.  The  sets  at  college  are  too 
Damerous,  the  amusements  too  scattered 
for  any  one  man  to  have  the  universal  re- 
Doun  of  schoolboy  days,  and,  accordingly, 
Walter  Scrope  was  many  pegs  lower  in  dig- 
nity than  when  Tom  had  last  known  him  at 
the  awful  distance  of  a  lower  boy,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  intimacy  in 
•  way  which  surprised  that  modest  youth. 
Scrope  was  a  hard-working  lad,  a  capital 
cricketer,  and  successful  in  scholarships  and 
euroinations,  but  he  had  begun  to  find  out 
^l  the  world  was  not  quite  the  oyster,  to 
open  which  had  seemed  to  him  so  easy. 
Mtber  to  Tom's  surprise,  his  Easter  invita- 
tion to  Fernyhurst  was  gladly  accepted  by 
lus  friend. 

It  would   have   been   difficult  to   define 
May  s  idea  of  what  a  hero  should  be,  but  it 
certainly  was  a  shock  when  Tom  introduced 
his  to  them  all  in  the  Fernyhurst  drawing- 
room,  both   very  blue    with   a  five    miles' 
dn\e  in  a  dog-cart,  in  a  sharp  March  wind. 
The  hero's  hair  inclined  to  be  red,  and  his 
features  were  by  no  means   finely  cut;  he 
was  strongly  made  and  big,  without  grace 
0r  charm  of  any  kind,  and  his  manner  was 
rough  and  full  of  corners.     May  sat  down 
with  a  sort  of  pang  while  the  introductions 
were  going  on ;  the  ideal  had  had  a  great 
blow,  yet  not  to  like  Tom's  friend  was  al- 
most a  crime  in  her  eyes. 

'*Let  her    dine    with    us    to-night;    ifs 


Tom's  first  day,"  said  her  father.  **  She's 
best  in  the  school-room,"  answered  her 
mother.  It  was  a  debate  which  often  took 
place,  and,  as  usual,  her  father  carried  his 
way. 

At  dinner,  to  Tom's  great  surprise.  Miss 
Cecilia  engrossed  Walter.  There  was  a 
flying  hail  of  University  slang  to  begin  with, 
but  the  lads  were  rather  quiet,  and  Walter, 
in  spite  of  his  independent  manner,  was  not 
insensible  to  the  charm  of  something  ap- 
proaching to  flirtation  with  a  young  lady 
older  than  himself;  it  is  an  honour  —  a  boy 
always  prefers  a  woman  to  a  girl. 

•'  Vou  never  told  us  that  Mr.  Scrope's 
father  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Ardmore," 
said  Cecilia  to  Tom,  when  they  met  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner. 

•*  No,  didn't  IP''  said  he  indifferently. 

••So  you  did  know  it?" 

••Know  it!  Oh  yes,  I  knew  it  —  what 
did  it  signify  P  You'll  never  see  his  gov- 
ernor, he  lives  ever  so  far  down  in  the 
north." 

And  no  public  schoolboy  does  think  it 
••  signifies  "  loAo  a  boy  is,  but  what  he  is. 
Tom  had  now,  however,  reached  a  place 
where  this  blessed  ignorance  does  not  long 
continue ;  at  college,  connections  are  by  no 
means  indifferent. 

Miss  Cecilia,  too,  considered  thatf  it 
••signified"  a  good  deal;  it  was  by  no 
means  worth  her  while  to  expend  her  am- 
munition on  the  very  heterogeneous  mate- 
rial which  her  brothers  brought  to  their 
father's  house,  but  in  the  absence  of  older 
game,  she  had  no  objection  to  keeping  her 
hand  in  upon  anything  well  born,  however 
poor,  and  though  ••  only  a  boy; "  and,  to 
Tom's  astonishment,  his  superfine  sister  re- 
laxed and  played  a  neat  little  game  of  flirta- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  There  is 
nothing  which  delights  a  boy  on  the  brink 
of  manhood  so  much.  A  woman  can  draw 
out  what  is  in  him,  suggest  topics,  feed  his 
vanity,  and  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  that 
interesting  and  unknown  subject  —  the 
natural  history  of  petticoats ;  and  Walter 
hung  about  her  all  the  evening,  hovering 
over  the  piano,  listening  to  her  music,  play- 
ing with  her  worsteds,  and  the  like. 

••Hercules  and  Omphale," said  the  eru- 
dite Tom,  but  in  a  very  low  whisper ;  be 
found  himself  quite  cut  out ;  not  that  this 
troubled  either  him  or  May  in  any  way ; 
she  had  established  herself  in  the  corner  of 
the  sofa  on  which  he  was  extended,  nestling 
to  his  side,  as  he  pulled  her  long  curly 
brown  locks  out  of  their  blue  net,  while  she 
listened,  with  subdued  peals  of  laughter 
(for  her  mother,  half  asleep,  had  remon- 
strated about  the  noise),  to  a  fire  of  jokes 
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from  Tom,  the  newest  slang,  dashes  of 
college  life,  and  was  getting  up  the  whole 
]an<;uage  of  elisions  and  allusions — 
**  greats,"  **  the  vac,''  **  the  long,"  *•  scratch 
fours,"  **  ploughed  for  his  smalls,"  and  id 
genus  omne.  ***  Quadrangle,*  my  dear!" 
shouted  he,  with  horror,  **  you  must  say 
*  quad/  "  Having  just  learned  the  tongue, 
he  was  naturally  a  purist ;  while  his  father, 
in  an  arm-chair  not  far  ofif,  was  listening 
with  a  quiet  smile  on  his  face,  nearly  as 
much  amused  as  his  children. 

**  Did  you  ever  bear  such  stuff,  papa?" 
cried  May  at  last. 

**  Never,  my  dear,"  replied  he,  drily ; 
••  we  were  strictly  correct  in  our  English  in 
my  day.  We  only  said  *  plucked  for  our 
little  go.' " 

Things  went  on  in  much  the  same  way 
during  the  rest  of  Scrope's  visit ;  except, 
when  the  lads  were  out  walking  or  riding 
together,  Cecilia  claimed  and  monopolized 
nearly  all  his  attention. 

At  the  end  of  their  visit,  however,  Tom, 
with  an  unconscious  respect  for  May's  judg- 
ment, inquired  rather  anxiously  how  she 
liked  his  friend. 

'*  Oh,  very  much,"  she  answered,  stretch- 
ing her  conscience  a  little;  **  he's  very 
clever,  you  know,  and  all  that,  but,  Tom 
dear,  I've  hardly  spoken  to  him,  you  see  — 
he  treats  me  like  a  little  girl,"  she  added, 
with  the  insulted  dignity  of  sixteen  **  and- 
a-half." 

**  And  pray  what  are  you,  I  should  like 
to  know?"  cried  Tom,  laughing.  And 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  painful  fact,  she 
looked  like  a  little  girl.  She  was  short  for 
her  age,  her  clothes  were  made  for  use  and 
not  for  show,  and  clothes  have  much  to  do 
with  the  impression  of  a  '*  little  girl."  At 
this  moment  she  was  wearing  an  old  gown 
of  Cecilia*s  **  razee,"  as  Charlie  the  sailor 
called  it.  "Ilighty,  Tighty,  and  Scrub" 
comprised  her  whole  wardrobe,  her  brothers 
declared,  and  even  that  they  were  all 
•*  scrub." 

That  season  Mrs.  Dimsdale  once  more 
performed  her  pilgrimage  to  London ;  rail- 
roads as  yet  were  only  talked  of,  and  she 
persuaded  herself  that  the  sacrifice  was 
great  in  undergoing  the  weary  journey. 
"Oh,  youVe  sure  to  enjoy  it  —  *  The  labour 
we  delight  in  physics  pain  ; '  Hastings  will 
look  after  you,"  said  her  husband  as  he  put 
her  into  the  carriage,  having  treacherously 
declared  off  at  the  last  moment,  and  quite 
satisfied  so  long  as  she  consented  to  leave 
Mav  behind. 

As  a  fruit  of  the  effort,  a  marriage  was 
soon  announced  between  Cecilia  and  a 
Colonel  Seymour,  a  good  deal  older  than 


herself,  which  had  been  hanging   fire 
both  sides  for  some  time. 

He  came  down  with  them  to  Femyha: 
and  May  was  considerably  awed  by  the  ^ 
liteness  of  her  mature  brother-in-law,  w 
was,  however,  exceedingly  kind  to  her,  a 
indeed  testified  a  more  ardent  desire  to 
her  at  their  house   in  Curzon  Street  tba 
Cecilia  quite  endorsed. 

The  wedding  was  all  that  was  proper  i 
every  respect ;  the  Dimsdales  were  on  V 
whole  a  wtll-grown,   well-looking  set,  a 
were  all  colWcted  for  the  occasion ;  whil 
Tom  appeared,  followed  by  his  friend. 

"How    preuy    you    look,  Majr ! '*  «ai 
Charlie,  as  she  appeared  in  her  bridesmai 
pear.     It  was  her  first  compliment,  and  val — 
uable  accordingly.     «•  IVe  always  seen  yoit^ 
in  the  pitchfork  stylt  of  dress,  you  know. 
Why  don't  you  always  wear  those  things  P  *" 

**  What,  white  tarlatane  in  the  morning !  "^ 
laughed  May ;  **  what  a  ihan's  idea ! " 

•*  A  woman  ought  always  to  wear  white,** 
growled  Walter ;  *•  it's  the  '  whole  duty'  of 
women  to  be  charming,  and  she  fulfils  that 
duty  best  in  white." 

May  was  extremely  indignant  at  thisirrer- 
erence.  and  showed  it  by  refusing  to  apeak 
to  the  delinquent  during  the  rest  of  bis  visit ; 
but  he  seemed  provokingly  even  uncon- 
scious of  her  wrath. 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  sang  a  song  of  thankful- 
ness that  her  troubles  of  chaperoning  were 
over,  perhaps  with  a  rather  uneasy  sense  of 
unreality  in  her  joy,  when  her  husband 
hastily  responded  with,  **  You  shall  nerer 
be  troubled  with  any  duty  of  the  kind  witb 
May,  I'm  quite  resolved,  my  dear." 

And  now  May,  almost  to  her  own  sur- 
prise, found  herself  promoted  to  the  post 
of  young  lady  of  the  house,  its  dignities  and 
responsibilities  —  no  longer  "  a  little  girl." 
She  did  not,  however,  relish  her  grandeur, 
poor  child,  but  was  troubled  by  doubts 
whether  she  could  do  all  that  her  duties  in- 
cluded, and  she  lamented  over  Cecilia^s  loss 
in  a  way  which  her  sister  bad  not  done 
much  to  deserve. 

She  bad  fewer  of  those  pleasant  times  — 
half  reverie,  half  reading  —  which  had 
hitherto  been  her  delight.  *'  Missus  wants 
you,"  or  •*  Master's  a  shoutin*  for  ye,  miss," 
was  constantly  invading  her  sanctuary  in 
j  the  old  nursery,  where,  coiled  up  in  an  im- 
mense arm-chair,  with  a  big  book  upon  her 
knees,  dreaming,  thinking,  preparing  her 
work,  some  of  her  happiest  hours  had  been 
spent.  She  was  the  darime  of  old  "  Nursey," 
toe  last  of  the  large  brood  of  chickens  now 
left  to  the  old  woman,  who  still  reigned  in  her 
deserted  kingdom,  holding  sway  over  tb« 
linen  generally  of  the  family,  and  Mastei 
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i'*8  shirts  in  particular.    She  was  the  only 

person  of  whom  that  worthy  was  afraid.    She 

was  a  little   woman,  and  Tom   at  least  six 

feet  bigh,  but  when  she  stood  over  him,  as 

it  w^ere,  by  right  of  worth  and  moral  supe* 

rioritv,  as  was  the  case  one  morning  after 

his  return  home,  and  demanded,  in  serious 

tones,  **  And  what^s  become  of  the  two  new 

shirts.  Master  Tom  ?     I  sent  you  oif  with 

twelve  !  ^*  Tom  almost  trembled. 

••  She's  worse  than  the  ilag-lieutenant,^' 
said  Charlie,  who  was  standinc^  by  during 
the  ordeal,  a  little  afraid  that  his  own  turn 
was  coming,  and  with  a  conscience  by  no 
means  void  of  otfence  on  the  subject  of 
locks  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  **  Holding  a 
regular  court-martial,  May,^'  he  shouted  to 
her  as  she  went  down  the  stairs ;  **  making 
away  with  U.M.^s  stores !  Sentenced  to  be 
eonfined  to  his  cabin  for  three  weeks,  and 
committed  suicide  in  despair,^^  he  added,  as 
he  rode  down  the  banisters  like  a  whirl- 
wind. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  take  care ;  how  can  you 
mike   such  a  noise  ?    What  will   mamma 
ny?^  cried  May,  the  infinite  risk  to  his 
neck  striking  her   far  less  than  the  fear  of 
her  mother's  complaints  of  the  disturbances 
which  the  boys  made.     Charlie's  visits  were 
always  flying  ones  —  come  one  day,  gone 
the  next,  while  his  ship  was  in  harbour  or 
was  paid  off — and  a  general  saturnalia  was 
ilways   the    consequence.      May   was    by 
way  of  practising  at  this  time  in  the  morning 
on  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  wherein 
her  studies  were  much  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  who  now  followed  her  in,  chiefly, 
It  is  to  be   feared,   because   the   drawing- 
room  was  forbidden  ground. 

**  Well,  Tom's  lingo  is  much  harder  to  get 
"P  than  the  Naval  Cadet's  examination," 
**>tl  Charlie,  flinging  himself,  with  a  deep 
''bb,  on  the  sofa  after  his  exertions. 
*'  He's  going  in  for  Mods,  and  if  he  gets 
scratched  for  his  Trial  Torpids,  he  won't  be 
ploughed  for  Smalls  —  that's  right,  isn't  it, 
Tom  ? " 

**Now,  Charlie,  you  sat  up  all  night  to 
Jfiake  that  impromptu,  you  know  you  did," 
"I'd  Tom  with  a  grin  ;  **  a  man  must  speak 
I'lse  his  neighbours " 

•*A  man!  "  shouted  Charlie;  **  look  at 
Ihe  '  man  ! '  " 

The  moment  was  certainly  unlucky.  Tom 
^whopping  steadily  round  the  room,  **  tak- 
'f^g  his  fences  "  very  deliberately  over  all 
^he  furniture,  a  **  bullfinch  '  over  the  sofas, 
*  "rasper"  over  the  chairs,  and  a  **  flat 
jump"  over  water,  as  represented  by  the 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  did  not  come  down  till 
Ute,  and  May's  usually  active  little  con- 


science bad  been  hardened  by  repeated 
crimes  undetected  and  unpunished.  She 
was  now  sitting  laughing  on  a  music-stool, 
with  her  back,  alas !  to  the  piano,  when 
warning  voices  were  heard  in  the  distance. 

Tom  only  escaped  by  a  flying  leap  out  of 
the  window,  while  Charlie  went  out  in  a 
more  dignified  manner  at  the  door,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  **  close  reefed  for  a 
gale,"  as  he  declared 

•*What  are  you  doing  here,  Charlie?" 
said  his  mother,  rather  sternly ;  **  you  know 
I  want  May  to  practise  at  this  time  in  the 
morning." 

**  So  she  was  just  beginning,  and  we  were 
helping  her,  mother.  If  she  hadn't  been 
very  dull,  she'd  have  learned  the  *  Ratcatch- 
er's Daughter '  before  this,  for  Tom  sang  it, 
and  I  accompanied  it  on  the  Jew's  harp. 
It  was  awfully  jolly,  mother;  such  a  pity 
you  weren't  there  to  hear !  " 

Charlie  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  per- 
son who  could  manage  his  mother,  which 
he  did  by  always  ignoring  her  anger,  and 
treating  her  as  if  she  greatly  enjoyed  and 
admired  all  that  he  did. 

**  If  that's  all  that  May's  doing,  I  think 
she  might  as  well  have  come  back  and  writ- 
ten those  notes  for  me,"  said  Mrs#  Dims- 
dale, with  rather  a  grim  smile. 

**  Yes,  mother,  we'll  all  come  and  write 
the  notes  directly,"  said  the  boy,  with  his 
infectious  good-humour,  tucking  her  arm 
under  his  own  as  bespoke.  **Just  a  bit 
of  good  steering,  you  see,"  he  whispered, 
laughing,  to  May  as  they  all  went  off  in 
peace. 

May  was  in  great  request  with  them  all. 
There  is  not  often  a  more  happy  being  in 
existence  than  the  daughter  at  home  in  a 
Squire's  family  in  the  country:  there  is 
plenty  to  do  both  for  mind  and  body,  and 
of  the  pleasantest  kind.  If  there  are  a 
number  of  girls  to  divide  the  work,  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  enough  to  cut  into  many 
parts,  and  the  modern  cry  for  occupation 
may  have  a  good  deal  of  reason,  but  for  a 
single  one  like  May,  no  position  on  earth 
can  be  more  perfect.  Her  little  feet  went 
up  and  down  the  world  busily  as  she  helped 
her  mother  with  her  accounts  and  house- 
hold management,  read  to  her  father,  in- 
terested herself  in  the  Aldernevs  and  the 
draining,  worked  out  under  his  orders  his 
building  plans  and  improvements,  while  as 
she  rode  about  amongst  the  farms  and  cot- 
tages with  him,  she  was  concerned  in  the 
joys  and  griefs,  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
almost  every  soul  on  the  property.  More- 
over, she  was  the  recipient  of  each  brother's 
requirements  and  confidante  of  his  scrapes 
—  of  the  laments  that  Tom  might  not  have 
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a  horse,  that  papa  would  not  pay  for  more 
promotion,  or  ask  for  Charlie^s  prolongation 
of  leave,  and  generally  and  particularly, 
and  at  all  times,  of  the  complaints  over  the 
shortness  of  their  allowances.  **  The  gov- 
ernor hasn^t  the  slightest  notion  how  much 
a  man  miut  spend,^^  said  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  and  the  lad  at  college  alike,  in  every 
varii'ty  of  tone,  and  with  a  richness  of  illus- 
tration known  only  to  the  boy  mind. 
While  May,  riding  with  her  father,  who 
saw,  with  a  sigh,  the  old  oaks  felling  to  sup- 
ply such  enlarging  needs,  sympathized  as 
keenly  with  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
She  was  much  younger  than  her  brothers, 
but,  somehow,  she  was  erect<Ml  into  their 
counsellor  and  conscience,  with  an  occa- 
sional sop  to  their  own  dignity,  such 
as 

**  You  know.  May,  you  canH  tell  anything 
about  the  matter;  youVe  nothing  but  a 
girl."  Or,  **YouVe  worse  than  a  baby  to 
say  that.  Why,  1  couldn't  help  it;  it*s 
perfectly  out  of  the  question  for  me  to 
spend  a  halfpenny  less !  "  Or,  **  Oh  both- 
er !  I  won't  have  you  scolding  in  this  way. 
I  was  quite  right  in  it  all ;  1  know  I  was.^* 

But  in  the  end  the  sense,  the  sympathy, 
and  the  ready  wit  held  their  own,  and  the 
brave  little  heart  and  sound  little  head  won 
the  day  in  a  curious  manner,  for  they  were 
as  unconscious  as  she  was  herself  how  much 
the  cleverest  she  was  of  the  family. 

Her  sympathies  had  hitherto  been  pretty 
equally  balanced,  but  this  year  Hastings, 
the  Guardsman,  according  to  the  agreeable 
habit  of  some  eldest  sons,  had  informed  the 
Squire  that  his  debts  must  be  paid  either  by 
his  father  or  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Dimsdale,  who,  though  hard  driven, 
had  never  owed  a  farthing  in  his  life,  was 
obliged  to  borrow  —  of  which  he  had  a  hor- 
ror —  and  to  retrench,  which  at  his  age  was 
verv  trving. 

**  Vm  sure,^*  said  he,  sighing,  to  his  usual 
companion  May,  as  they  were  riding  to- 
gether, **  it's  lucky  that  your  mother  can't 
go  to  London  this  year.  (You  know  that's 
not  what  I  mean.  I'm  sorrv  enouc^h  she's 
not  well.)  And  now  old  Blucher's  dead, 
we  shall  give  up  the  four-in-hand.  It'll  be 
somethinc;  not  to  have  those  beasts  eatincr 
their  heads  olT  in  the  stable  any  longer. 
She  won't  like  it  at  all,  Vm  afraid,  but  1 
don't  believe  she's  used  them  five  times  in 
the  last  six  months.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
how  to  make  both  ends  meet  this  year  —  we 
never  do  more  than  keep  out  of  debt  —  and 
there  are  Tom's  expenses  double  what  they 
were.  There  must  be  another  fall  of  timber 
in  the  Silent  wood.^*  And  he  sighed  again, 
while  May's  young  face  flushed,  and  her 


heart  felt  sore  and  angry   for  her 
though   she  said  nothing  aa  they  rode 
together  under   the  lofty  trees*    the 
gleaming  through  tho  green  leaves,  ond 
the  interlacing  of  the  great  boughs,  on  tl 
fern  beneath,  as  he  stopped  from  time 
time  to  mark  the  finest  of  the  timber. 

CUAPTBB  in. 

ARGUING. 

Mr.  Drayton,  the  rector,  was  begin- 
ning,  like  his  friend,  to  grow  old.  He  die 
not  object  to  the  fact  itself —  his  pleasant.. 
homely,  genial  spirit  found  neitbier  boo' 
nor  men  pall  upon  him,  and  he  had  th 
pleasure  and  interest  of  his  friend*8  chil 
dren  without  his  anxieties  —  but  to  one  co 
sequence  he  did  demur,  —  murmur,  indeed 
if  so  hard  a  word  existed  in  bis  vocabnlarj 
His  sister  **  thought  it  her  duty^*  to  com 
and  stay  very  frequently  with  him ;  and  if 
there  be  anything  very  convenient  to  oi 
self  and  very  unpleasant  to  others  to 
done,  it  is  astonishing  how  useful  '*  one*s 
duty  "  becomes  to  some  people.  She  had 
lately  been  left  a  widow  with  one  daugh- 
ter, who  always,  of  course,  accompanied 
her ;  and  the  poor  old  rector  found  life  se- 
vere under  the  infliction.  He  was  a  kindly 
man,  disposed  to  take  a  lenient  view  of 
<livers  aberrations  which  even  then  were 
beginning  to  show  themselves  in  the 
Church,  while  Mrs.  Longmore  and  her 
daughter  were  most  strict  in  their  ortho- 
doxy.  Their  home  was  in  the  cathedral 
town  not  far  off,  where  her  husband  had 
held  some  small  preferment,  and  where 
**  my  uncle  tho  canon  *^  still  ruled,  greatly 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  unlucky,  mortals 
against  whom  that  **gun  ecclesiastical*^ 
was  discharged  continually  'oy  his  lady 
relatives. 

The  pleasant  Rectory,  just  without  the 
park  paling,  with  all  the  pleasure  of  its 
grounds,  was  a  very  enjovabte  change  from 
the  cathedral  close  in  )iot  weather;  and 
Mrs.  Longmore's  '*duty*'  to  her  brother 
became  imperative  many  times  this  sum- 
mer. It  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the**  great  house,^^  where,  of  course,  the 
doors  were  always  open  to  anything  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Drayton;  there  was  a 
perpetual  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  inmates ; 
and  though  the  Longmores  were  not  popu- 
lar at  Fernyhurst,  yet  a  young  lady  is  a 
young  lady  anyhow,  and  the  boys  amused 
themselves  with  Sophia  when  there  was 
nothing  better  to  be  had. 

She  had  *Mookedin**  one  day  early,  as 
usual,  not  altogether  to  May^s  satisfaction 
at  the  incursion  which  had    taken    pUce 
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twice  already  that  week.  She  did  not  ex- 
activ  dislike  her:  thev  were  on  that  rather 
doubtful  and  diffit^ult  footinn:,  **  old  friends,  ^^ 
but  it  broke  up  the  morning  mercilesnly. 
There  is  a  certain  kind  of  rhatter,  which, 
as  there  is  no  reason  for  either  beginnin<]r 
or  end,  seems  as  if  it  mii;bt  go  on  to 
eternity. 

**  Whose  is  that  book  ?  "  said  she  at  last, 
takinj;  up  one  which  lay  open  on  the  table. 

'•  Mine,'' answered  Walter,  laconifaily. 

**  Vm  surprised  to  see  such  a  work  here ; 
it^s  very  unsound,"'  said  Miss  Sophia,  aged 
seventeen,  who,  as  a  canon's  niece,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  her  to  take  orthodoxy 
under  her  protection. 

••How  distressed  the  Dean  of will 

be  to  bear  that  you  think  so ! ''  observed 
Walter,  gravely,  but  with  a  fantasftic  sort 
of  grimace  which  came  over  his  face  when 
he  was  annoyed.  •*  Is  it  principally  with 
his  historical  facts,  or  the  philosophical 
deductions  from  them,  that  you  chiefly  dis- 
agree. Miss  Sophia  ? 

Sophia  never  could  understand  Mr. 
Scropc ;  she  had  not  the  faintest  ray  of 
intelligence  of  a  joke,  hut  she  had  a  dim 
perception  that  Walter  was  laughing  at  her, 
and  she  therefore  made  her  adieux  and 
went  out  of  the  room  •*d'un  air  capable," 
as  if  she  had  rather  distinguished  herself. 

••  liy  ail  the  powers ! "  shouted  VV^alter 
as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  hearing,  march- 
ing up  and  down  with  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  ''isn't  it  the  very  coxcombery  of 
absurdity  P  One  wouldn't  mind  if  it  weren't 
a  type  of  what's  going  on  in  the  world. 
The  chits,  male  and  female,  who  can't  spell 
the  words  in  which  the  giant  expresses  him- 
self, who  puff  themselves  out  like  frogs,  and 
say  it's  *  not  sound,' "  he  went  on,  some- 
what grandiloquently. 

••Well,  but,"  said  May,  a  little  an- 
noyed both  at  and  for  Sophia,  **  the  Dean 
is  a  heretic  surely.  Dr.  Atkins  says 
that " 

••  Heretic  is  from  cwpfu,  to  choose,"  an- 
swered Walter,  sentontiously ;  **  and  to 
choose  in  opinion  is  the  faculty  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  man  from  a  beast." 

•'  And  if  he  chooses  wrong  ?  "  said  May, 
shortly. 

••  You  may  happen  to  stand  still  wrong, 
if  you  think  choice  wrong,"  replied  he.  '*  If 
Luther  had  been  afraid  of  atpeaic^  to  ex- 
amine, to  choose,  you  who  think  choice 
wrong  would  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  this  dav.  Miss  Mav.  Free  thought!" 
said  the  young  fellow,  throwing  out  his 
arms  to  their  full  extent,  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
stretch,  in  bis  boyish  fear  of  the  ridicule  of 


much  feeling,  "to  fancy  free  thinker  being 
a  term  of  reproach  —  the  finest  thing  that 
a  man  can  do  ! " 

**  You're  not  admiring  Tom  Paine  &  Co., 
I  suppose?"  observed  May,  a  little  supur- 
ciliou^<ly. 

*•  How  vou  two  always  will  misunderstand 
each  other!  you  know  he  doesn't  mean 
that,"  said  Tom  the  peacemaker.  "  I  can't 
think  how  it  is  you  quarrel  about  every- 
thing." 

**  Women  like  their  clothes  and  their 
opinions  orthodox,"  went  on  Walter,  with- 
out attending  to  him,  '*  and  if  any  one  says 
that  their  bonnet  is  ugly,  or  their  opinion 
is  against  every  fact  of  history  and  philos- 
ophy, they  think  it's  quite  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  say  that  Madame  ThingumuMr 
made  the  one,  and  that  Dr.  Humble  holds 
the  other;  they  delight  in  Popes  !  " 

May  opened  her  mouth  to  reply  in  wrath, 
but  her  father's  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall 
calling  her,  and  she  went  off  to  him  at 
once. 

"  I  wish  every  woman  was  made  to  read 
logic.  I  would  have  every  girl  of  them 
drummed  through  a  chapter  of  Mill  every 
morning,"  said  Walter,  rather  savagely,  as 
she  left  the  room. 

*'  Hear  him  !  "  laughed  Tom ;  **  the  great 
cvnic  who  declared  it  '  the  whole  dutv  '  of 
woman  to  be  charming,  and  dress  in  white 
in  the  morning,  not  a  year  back !  The 
want  of  logic  can  no  further  go !  " 

**  Consistent !  No,  to  be  sure  I'm  not! 
I'm  learning.  What  are  we  put  into  the 
world  for,  1  wonder,  but  to  learn?  Be- 
cause I  talked  nonsense  when  I  was  twenty, 
do  you  mean  I'm  to  go  on  keeping  to  it 
till  I'm  sixty,  in  order  to  be  what  you  call 
consistent  j* " 

And  Walter  laughed  rather  angrily,  for 
the  example  of  his  old  thesis,  the  concrete 
essence  of  his  proposition,  appeared  fair 
and  living  at  the  door:  Cecilia  herself 
came  sailing  in,  fulfilling  certainly  to  the 
full  the  whole  dutv  of  woman  in  one  sense, 
her  gown  perfect  in  colour,  fashion,  and 
fit,  the  face  and  figure  it  contained  almost 
as  good  as  the  gown,  pimpaute,  avenante, 
privenante  —  there  are  no  English  words  to 
express  her  —  charming  down  to  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  and  quite  ready  to  be 
charming  to  him. 

He  did  not  like  her  —  now  —  gave  an 
impatient  snort  and  an  unintelligible  reply 
to  the  playful  nothing  which  she  threw  at 
him  as  she  passed,  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

'*  What  makes  Mr.  Scrope  such  a  bear 
this  morning?"  said  she  wonderingly. 
"Colonel  Seymour  says  that  he's  thought 
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▼ery  clever,  but  so  odd  that  he  never  will 
do  anything.^' 

'*  Do  anything  ^^  means  succeed  in  life  in 
the  Ceciiian  vocabulary.  Walter  was  doing 
a  great  deal  for  himself  and  for  others. 
He  was  learning,  as  he  said,  but  it  was  in 
an  uncouth  slow  way ;  his  was  what  would 
be  called  in  a  certain  kind  of  slang  **  a  big 
inarticulate  soul/'  He  had  a  large  heart 
and  a  large  brain,  but  he  could  not  express 
his  meaning  either  by  word  or  action ;  he 
was  full  of  corners,  rubbed  everybody  the 
wron^  way,  so  that  few  people  liked  to  act 
with  oim,  and  his  rugged  talk  produced 
antagonism  instead  of  assent.  He  had 
little  imagination,  and  could  not  place  him- 
self mentally  in  the  place  of  others  and  see 
their  difficulties,  or  consequently  explain 
his  own.     It  is  a  suffering  temperament  — 

**  As  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as 
a  sword.'* 

He  was  reading  for  a  fellowship,  on  which 
he  intended  to  live  while  workmg  hard  at 
his  law  in  London.  His  father ^s  fortune 
was  so  small  that  be  did  not  choose  to  take 
any  help  at  his  hands,  and  he  led  a  very 
ascetic  life,  coming  down  occasionally  to 
Ferny  hurst  as  one  of  his  few  pleasures. 

**  How  wet  and  tired  Mr.  Scrope  looks, 
and,  Tom,  youVe  quite  dry,"  said  May.  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  thevcame  in  from 
their  journey  down  from  London  on  a 
wretched  winter's  evening. 

**  Wet!  No  wonder,  stupid  fellow  !  He 
chose  to  get  outside<the  coach  in  this  pelting 
rain,  because  we  took  up  a  woman  in  a  thin 
gown,  %nd  no  cloak  to  speak  of,  and  he 
gave  up  his  place  inside  to  her.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  her  company  as  my  neighbour 
ail  the  way  to  Danesbury  'all  along  of^ 
him,*'  said  Tom. 

**That  fat  old  woman  would  keep  the 
window  up  on  my  side.  I  was  sitting  back, 
and  it  made  me  sick,"  growled  Walter  as  he 
went  out  of  the  room  looking  annoyed. 

**Oh!  so  that  was  the  reason,  was  it? 
It  was  all  an  abominable  piece  of  self- 
indul^rcnce,"  shouted  Tom  after  him. 

**  What  kind  of  a  woman  was  it?"  said 
May,  curiously,  after  he  was  gone. 

**  A  fort  of  a  kind  of  old  maid-servant, 
I  should  think  by  her  looks,"  answered  her 
brother. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
COMING  HOME. 

•*  So  Lionel  landed  on  Tuesday,  I  hear, 
from  Brickwall,"  said  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  one 
morning  at  breakfast  as  she  opened  a  let- 


ter from  her  sister.     "  Fni  glad  the's 
her  son  back  safe  at  last,  aAer  aU 
years." 

**  Yes,    Clara  and   Amy   have  been  ii 
such  a    way    about    it,"   observed  May;    ' 
**  they  thought   the  ship  most  have  gone^ 
down,  they  were  so  long  without  bearing"" 
from  him." 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  cried  Tom ;  "  why 
should  that  ship  go  down  more  than  any 
other,  I  should  tike  to  know  P" 

**  Tm  glad  it  wasn't  this  one,  however,^ 
answered  his  father,  with  a  smile.  **  Yoa'll 
write  and  ask  him  here,  my  dear  P  "  be  went 
on,  turning  to  his  wife.  *'  I  should  like  to 
hear  a  little  about  the  Cape,  and  I  used  to 
like  the  lad,  though  he's  been  gone  so  long 
that  one  has  nearly  forgotten  him." 

*'And  tell  the  girls  that  he  must  make 
haste  and  come  before  my  time  at  home  u 
over,"  added  Tom  to  his  sister. 

Lionel  Wilmot  was  the  son  of  a  genenl 
officer  of  small  estate,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Fernyhurst,  who  had  married  Mrs.  Dim*- 
dale's  sister  late  in  life,  after  seeing  a  greal 
deal  of  service,  and  with  a  bullet  knock  on 
his  head,  which  had  sunk  his  later  yeara  into 
an  uneventful  invalid  existence,  leaving  a 
very  large  scope  to  hia  wife's  energies, 
which  were  great.  He  had  lately  died,  and 
his'soldier  son,  who  had  been  away  with  hit 
regiment,  with  but  one  short  interval,  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  was  now  return* 
ing  to  put  his  father^s  affairs  in  order,  and 
arrange  matters  for  his  mother  and  two 
young  sisters.  He  had  Always  shown  him* 
self  an  exceedingly  good  son  and  brother, 
and  had  done  everything  in  his  power  for 
their  comfort  provisionally  from  a  distance. 
His  return  was  of  course  a  great  event  to 
them;  he  had  been  away  so  long  that  be 
seemed  almost  like  a  stranger. 

Brickw»ll,  his  patrimony,  was  the  Terj 
pink  of  propriety  —  an  old  red-brick  house, 
with  stone  quoins  and  bits  of  balustrade,  in 
a  proper  little  park,  standing  on  a  tidy  little 
bill,  with  the  church  close  behind  on  one 
side,  and  a  capital  square  kitchen-garden 
wall  on  the  other,  girt  in  with  a  number  of 
good  trees,  not,  however,  large  enoueh  to 
be  fine,  which  would  have  been  out  of  keep* 

ing. 

May  had  always  felt  inclined  to  gape  as 
soon  as  the  first  of  its  neat  iron  fences  broke 
upon  her  view.  As  a  child,  her  visits  had 
been  a  terror  to  her  aunt,  for  she  led  her 
two  tidy  little  cousins  into  all  sorts  of  ini- 
quities ;  they  dirtied  and  tore  more  frocks  in 
Uie  few  days  of  her  stay  than  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  year  besides.  May  waa 
dreadfully  inventive  and  active;  oat  of 
doors  she  made  dams  and  water-mills  in  the 
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'*m.  and  indoors  built  up  half  the  achool- 

^^na  furniture  into  **  houses,"  to  the  horror 

^*  the  governess.     She  was  found  one  day 

^^Uiraing  to  them  the  passionate  love  pas- 

*^8  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of  which  the 

^usic  and  the  images  had  struck  her  fancy, 

though  the   meaning   was  far  beyond   her. 

Another  time  it  was  **One  more  Unfortu- 

fiite"  which  some  one  had  read  before  her 

oat  of  a  magazine ;  whole  cantos  of  Walter 

Scoti,  scraps  of  Spenser,  with  absurd  bits 

from  Charlie^s  songs  and  Tom's  Pickwickian 

extracts,  came   pouring   out   in   wonderful 

juxtaposition.      Altogether,    it  was    much 

more  entertaining  than  Pinnock^s  Catechism 

and  Cowper's  Poems,  which  was  the  diet  on 

which  the  girls  were  usually  fed,  and  they 

worshipped  her,  to  their  mother's  infinite 

disgust.     Lionel  had  been  away  so  long  that 

May  only  remembered  him  as  a  tall  boy, 

who  used  to  tease  her  and  insult  her  dignity 

by  calling  her  a  tomboy. 

•'  How  very  good-looking  Lionel  is !  " 
said  Mrs.  Dimsaale  one  evening  a  day  or 
two  after  her  nephew's  arrival  at  Fernyhurst, 
when  he  had  left  the  room  to  fetch  some 
bulbs  which  he  had  brought  home  for  her 
from  the  Cape. 

"  And  he's  got  as  good  a  head  on  his 
•houlders  as  I  have  met  for  some  time,"  ob- 
•enred  his  uncle.  **  He's  told  me  more 
about  the  difficulties  of  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish law  with  the  Kaffres  and  settlers  than  I 
ever  knew  before." 


"  And  he  shoots  as  straight  as  any  man 
in  England  or  out,"  went  on  Tom,  with 
considerable  respect  for  a  tall  cousin  who 
had  seen  so  much  of  the  world. 

**  Good  night,  Lionel,"  said  May,  taking 
the  candle  which  he  had  lighted  forher,  and 
shaking  hands  in  very  cousinly  fashion  at 
the  door  which  he  had  opened. 

**  Did  you  generally  do  the  civil  in  the 
wigwams  at  the  Kafire  dinner-parties,  Lio- 
nel? "  Tom  called  out  with  a  smile  from  the 
bottom  of  the  arm-chair  where  he  was  en- 
sconced. 

As  May  went  up-stairs  she  also  observed 
to  herself  how  agreeable  he  was ;  how  much 
pleasanter  th[\n  Walter  Scrope;  be  never 
asked  her,  when  she  solved  a  question  by 
some  pretty  poetic  platitude,  whether  it  was 
true  or  not ;  or  declared  that  no  amount  of 
lofty  sentiments  could  make  two  and  two 
into  five ;  he  listened  to  her ;  he  did  not  al- 
ways by  any  means  agree  with  her,  but  he 
gave  her  argument  its  very  fullest  value,  and 
even  sometimes  put  it  into  better  shape  for 
her. 

**  Whereas  Mr.  Scrope  knocks  people 
down  and  treads  on  them  afterwards,'^  she 
said  musingly  to  herself.  **  I  don't  like 
talking  to  Walter,  he's  very  overbearing," 
she  went  on,  almost  aloud,  as  the  contrast 
came  before  her,  and  she  stepped  on  the 
landing  of  the  dark,  polished  old  oak  stair- 
case in  the  energy  of  her  distaste. 


Spectrum  of  fhe  Fibe-Flt.  —  Mr.  C.  A. 
TouNO  his  described  in  the  American  ^atur- 
aludy  the  spectrum  given  by  the  common  fire-fly 
as  being  perfectly  continuous,  without  trace  of 
lines,  either  bright  or  dark,  and  extending  a  lit- 
tle above  Frauuhofer's  line  C  in  the  scarlet  to 
about  F  in  the  blue,  gradually  fading  out  at  the 
extremities.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  contains  the  most  luminous 
rays,  the  caloric  and  actinic  rays  not  being 
brought  materially  into  play.  This  insect, 
therefore,  has  the  power  of  generating  only 
th<>8e  undulations  whose  velocities  are  such  as  to 
affect  rocfJt  powerfully  the  organ  of  vision,  and 
in  this  respect  is  a  remarkable  adaptation  of 
force  to  precisely  the  object  to  be  attained.  In 
all  devices  for  illumination  by  artificial  means, 
many  waves  moving  both  slower  and  faster  than 
those  rer|uired,  are  simultaneously  generated,  so 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  radiant  energy 
exerted  is  made  available  to  human  vision.  Yet 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  strong  and   ser- 


viceable light  can  be  produced  without  a  simul- 
taneous generation  of  the  whole  range  of  undu- 
lations, from  the  slowest  to  the  most  rapid,  as 
found  in  solar  rays.  ^ 


Salmon,  it  appears,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  Pacific  coast  The  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  8:iys,  "  From  Mexico  to  Ahiska  every 
clear  stream  running  into  the  ocean  is  fre- 
quented by  salmon.  These  fish  even  ascend  small 
streams  which  one  can  jump  across,  and  the 
number  which  frequent  large  streams  is  wonder- 
ful. The  size,  quality,  and  shape  vary  consid- 
erably in  the  ditt'erent  streams,  the  largest  being 
caught  in  the  Sacramento  river.  While  the 
salmon  theoretically  must  have  clear  water,  it  is 
remarkble  that  it  seems  to  thrive  in  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Sacramento."  Here  is  possibly 
some  news  for  Mr.  Frank  Bucklaud. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
BEHIND  TUE  SCENES. 

^8  the  world  sufficiently  grateful  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Pepvs,  F.R.S.,  for  that  little  book 
which  he  wrote  just  200  years  ago  ?  That 
*•  Diary  "  which  he  kept  from  day  to  day, 
for  nine  years,  for  his  own  behoof,  in  cipher, 
and  which  remained  a  hidden  treasure  for 
some  century  and  a  half — frozen  up  like 
the  music  in  Baron  Munchausen's  horn  — 
until  the  discovery  of  the  cipher  used  sud- 
denly dissolved  the  spell,  and  the  long  im- 
prisoned story  became  audible  by  mortal 
ears? 

It  is  a  work  which  appears  to  me  never 
enoujjh  appreciated,  whether  we  regard  it 
in  either  of  its  three-fold  aspects :  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  an  eventful  period 

—  or  as  a  picture  of  tlie  manners  of  the  lime 

—  or  as  the  anatomy  of  a  human  heart,  full  of 
vigorous  pulsation,  laid  bare  for  our  keenest 
examination.  For,  be  it  observed,  it  ditiers 
toto  ccelo  from  all  histories  of  England  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  and,  indeed,  from 
all  histories  whatsoever.  Those  interesting 
and  veracious  works  are  commonly  written 
either  by  some  partisan  — who  writes,  if  not 
with  malice  aforethought,  at  least  to  demon- 
strate some  foregone  conclusion,  and  of 
course  takes  care  to  suppress  all  that  makes 
against  his  theory  —  or  else  they  are  the 
much  more  valuable  memoirs  of  some  actor 
in  the  bcenes  described,  but  who  chronicles 
them  confessedly  **  to  be  seen  of  men,"  and 
never  forgets  to  paint  the  picture  in  a  light 
favourable  to  himself.  But  Mr.  Pepys'  pic- 
tures are  entirely  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
this  fatal  defect,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
painted  to  lead,  or  mislead,  others,  but 
simply  and  only  as  a  record  for  himself; 
and  so  soon  as  he  found  himself  no  lon<;er 
able,  from  failing  sight,  to  keep  bis  diary  in 
cipher,  he  very  wisely  ceased  to  keep  it 
altogether. 

So,  as  regards  the  other  aspect  of  the 
book  —  the  dissection  of  his  own  heart  —  it 
presents  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to 
the  so-called  **  Diaries "  which  vain  and 
silly  people  inflict  upon  the  world ;  and  in 
which,  under  pretence  of  self-examination 
and  self-con<lemnation,  they  contrive  still  to 
boast  and  vapour  and  belaud  themselves ;  a 
class  of  books  which  drew  from  Hannah 
More  the  remark  that,  rather  than  not  talk 
about  themselves  at  all,  people  would  even 
consent  to  abuse  themselves.  Mr.  Pepys  is 
entirely  free,  I  think,  from  this  charge ;  ex- 
cept, at  least,  in  so  far  as  poor  human  na- 
ture is  apt  to  endeavour  to  deceive  its  very 
self  as  to  its  motives  of  action.  But,  gen- 
erally, our  diarist  expounds  his  motives  with  ! 
the  most  delightful  candour.     Witness  the 


entry  on  his  journey  home  from  Brampton 
whither  he  had  gone  to  borj  bis  uncle 
Stopping  at  HatBeld  on  his  homeward  ride 
he  strayed  into  Lord  Salisbury's  srea 
house,  and  was  followed  by  **  a  pretty  littli 
dog,  which  I  would  fain  have  stolen,  hu 
could  not,  which  did  trouble  me !  ^  hn 
adds,  with  exemplary  truth.  Most  chanU' 
ing  contrast  with  the  elass  of  maudlii 
j  diarists  whom  I  have  condemned  !  Th^ 
would  never  talk  of  **  stealing '^  the  dog, 
not  they  !  They  would  have  declared  thai 
the  poor  little  dog  seemed  lost,  and  lookin| 
for  some  kind  owner,  and  they  felt  almost 
induced  to  take  it  home  '*out  of  charity/ 
or  some  pretty  little  fiction  of  that  sort. 

The  candour  with  which  Pepys  relatei 
this,  and  other  similar  stories  which  tell  so 
strongly  against  himself,  gives  us,  I  think, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  public  eveoti 
which  he  chronicles  are  stated  with  equal 
truth,  and  that  the  pictures  he  has  left  ui 
of  the  notabilities  of  that  day,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  are  painted  with  a  faithfu] 
brush.  And,  let  me  add,  very  few  of  thoM 
who  **  made  the  history  '^  of  that  period  ware 
unseen  or  unnoticed  by  those  obsenrant 
eyes.  Very  many  of  the  actors  in  the  bia- 
toric  drama  passed  in  review  before  him : 

**  Conquerors  and  kings— 
Bards,  sophists,  statesmen  —  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul*s secret  springs.'* 

were  most  of  them  seen  by  him,  from  the 
king  upon  his  throne  down  to  the  poor 
starved  sailors,  whom  that  same  king  cheated 
out  of  their  wages  and  \e(t  to  die  in  the 
streets.  During  the  time  of  Pepys'  secre- 
taryship to  the  navy,  the  Duke  of  York 
(James  II.)  was  Lord  High- Admiral,  and, 
as  he  lived  at  Whitehall  with  his  royal 
brother,  Pepys  was  brought  into  constant 
communication  with  these  two  last  Stuart 
kings.  In  those  days  a  king  toot  a  king, 
and  the  loyal  secretary  observed  the  sove- 
reign most  anxiously ;  evidently  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  some  divine  effulgence  beaming 
forth  from  the  royal  presence.  It  is  true 
that  as  he  got  to  criticise  the  merry  mon- 
arch more  minutely,  when  his  eyes  had  re- 
covered from  the  dazzling  effects  of  his  first 
appearance,  he  began  to  suffer  from  trouble- 
some doubts  whether,  afler  all,  '*  conquerors 
and  kings  ^  were  really  made  of  less  **  pene- 
trable stuff^^  than  the  rest  of  mantcind. 
And  how  naively  he  confesses  his  disap- 
pointment on  hearing  these  two  Stuarts 
converse  in  the  royal  barge  returning  from 
Woolwich  to  London,  when  he  had  the  su- 
preme felicity  of  increasing  the  weight  of 
that  august  freight  by  sittmg  close  to  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  or  "  coach,"  as  I  fancj  it 
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wu  called  in  those  davs,  and  '*  of  seeint; 
and  observing  their  manner  of  discourse/^ 
no  doubt  with  the  greatest  possible  interest. 
•'  And,  God  forgive  me  ! "  he  adds,  **  though 
I  admire  them  with  all  the  duty  possible, 
yet  the  more  a  man  considers 'and  observes 
them,  ihe  less  he  finds  of  difference  between 
ikem  and  other  men;  though,  blessed  be 
God !  they  are  both  princes  of  great  noble- 
ii*'iis  and  spirits ! "  evidt'ntly  trembling,  as 
hu  8;iys  it,  at  his  own  audacity  in  presuming 
to  see  no  siich  ditference  !  **  Curse  not  the 
kin;;,  no,  not  in  th^  chamber,'^  says  King 
Solomon ;  **  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry 
the  matter,^*  and  Pepys  seems  to  fear  that 
tbe  secret  ciphered  in  hisdiary  might  escape 
like  that  once  whispered  to  ih^S  reeds  touch- 
ing the  lensrth  of  King  Midas^  ears. 

Yet  I  think  he  gave  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  his  loyalty  and  attachment  not  only 
to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  very  person  of 
royalty,  when,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  in  ICGH, 
he  "  did  see  by  particular  favour  the  body 
of  Queen  Catherine  of  Valois ;  and  I  had 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  in  my  hands, 
and  I  did  kiss  her  mouth,  reflecting  upon  it 
that  I  did  kiss  a  queen,  and  that  this  was 
my  birthday,  thirty-six  years  old.  that  I  did 
kiss  a  queen."  This  was  Henry  V.'s  queen 
(Prince  HaPs  •*  Kate''),  who  had  been 
buried  211  years  before  (in  1457),  and  her 
body,  exposed  by  some  accident  in  rebuild- 
ing a  part  of  the  abbey,  was  kept  in  a  cer- 
tain chest  until  1776,  when  it  was  re-buried. 
Talk  of  attachment  to  the  throne  and  per- 
son of  a  sovereiorn*  this  was  devotion  with  a 
Tengeance!  What  would  the  squeamish 
loyalty  of  1870  say  to  such  a  test  ?  Shakes- 
peare makes  Henry  declare  that  there  was 
•'witchcraft"  in  his  bride's  lips,  and  surely 
it  must  have  been  so,  if  they  retained  their 
attractiveness  for  more  than  200  years  after 
death ! 

Nor  was  his  belief  in  caste  confined  bv 
any  means  to  the  throne,  but  it  extended 
downwards  through  all  the  successive  ranks ; 
and  nothing  excited  his  indignation  more 
violently  than  to  see  one  of  these  ranks  in- 
vading another.  Thus  when  Creed,  his 
junior  in  the  service,  proposed  to  marry 
ifVs.  Betty  Pickering,  niece  to  his  patron's 
wife  Ladv  Sandwich,  he  records  his  horror 
at  **  his  devilish  presumption  in  aiming  at  a 
lady  so  near  to  my  lord,"  and,  in  point  of 
fact  (for  that  is  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending),  so  much  above  the  rank  of 
Pepys'  own  wife.  Creed,  however,  appears 
to  tiave  shown  no  sign  of  penitence  for  his 
offence.  He  not  only  **  aimed"  at  Mrs. 
Betty,  but  appears  to  have  hit  her  and 
brought  her  down,  and  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  married,  though  the  lady  affected 


at  the  moment  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  him. 
And  this  belief  in  caste  was  carried  by  Mr. 
Pepys  into  matters  of  graver  moment ;  so 
that  when  the  parson  at  Brampton  Church, 
on  seeing  him  enter,  commenced  the  general 
exhortation  with  '*  Right  worshipful  and 
dearly  beloved."  be  evidently  thought  it 
quite  right  and  proper.  Like  Ca.ssio,  he 
had  no  objection  that  the  ensign  shou  d  be 
saved,  **  but  not  before  the  lieutenant,"  by 
anv  means ! 

I  wonder  what  the  servants  of  the  present 
day  would  think  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?     Although  he  was  neither 
an   ill-natured   man,  nor  a  severe   master, 
Pepys  seems  to  have  thought  nothing  of 
intlicting   corporal   chastis»'ment    upon   his 
household  when  he  thought  it  was  needed. 
Having  been  for  some  time  trouMed  by  the 
conduct  of  his  boy  Tom,  he  adjourns  with 
the  culprit  and  a  rod  into  a  room  at  the  top 
of   the  house  looking  towards  the  garden, 
and  there  he  **  did  soundly  beat  him,"  he 
says,  **  after  first  reckonmg  up  his  faults  to 
him ; "  but,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
rod,   he  add<«,   that  he  hurt  him^ielf  much 
more  than  the  boy  :  for,  being  unaccustomed 
to  such  athletics,  his  own  right  arm  was  so 
sore  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  operation 
that  he  was  unable  to  move  it !     A  result 
which   must  have  given  Tom  the   liveliest 
satisfaction.     Nor   were   such   little   atten- 
tions confined  even  to  the  baser  sex  in  his 
household,  for  coining  home  one  day  and 
finding  **  the  door  left  open  by  Luce,  our 
cookmaid,  it  so  vexed  me  that  I  did  give 
her  a  kick  in  our  entry,  and  offered  a  blow 
at  her:  and  was  seen  doins:  so  bv  Sir  \Vm. 
Pen's   footboy,  which   did   vex  me  to   the 
heart,  because   I  know  he  will   be  telling 
their  family  of  it."    And  on  another  occa- 
sion, discovering  that  his  cookmaid  had  let 
in  a  **  roguing  Irish  woman"  to  help  her  in 
cleaning,  he  made  his  wife  beat  her  roundly, 
and  then  shut  her  down  into  the  cellar  all 
night,  as  a  trifling  reminder  not   to  do  it 
again  !     Fancy  the  domestics  of  1870  being 
treated  in  this  fashion  !   would  not  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pepys  soon  hive  found  themselves  in 
the  cells  of  the  nearest  police-station,  and 
would    not    the    Daily  Blunderbuss    have 
crashed  its  thunderbolts  on  to  their  devoted 
heads?     Thank   Gud    that    it   is   so,    that 
those  good  old  times  have  passed  away  for 
ever ! 

Not  that  the  domestic  picture  must  be 
painted  altogether  in  dark  colours,  for  with- 
in two  days  of  his  onslaught  upon  I^uce  we 
find  him  taking  his  wife  and  two  of  his 
maids  out  a-pleas  .ring  to  the  **  Jamaica 
House,"  where  *'  tbe  girls  did  run  for  wa- 
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pers  over  the  bowling-green  ;  "  and  we  find 
birn  often  of  an  evening  sittinc^  in  bis  kitcb- 
en,  with  his  wife  and  her  maids,  cracking 
jokes  and  chaffing  his  servants  with  the 
most  entire  abandon.  Nor  need  we  forget 
that  in  his  childless  and  wifeless  old  age, 
when  his  life-work  was  over,  he  retired  to 
the  scat  of  his  old  friend  and  servant,  Wil- 
liam liewer,  at  Clapham,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  ntmost  respect  and  kind- 
ness until  his  death,  some  three  years  after- 
wards. And  we  hear  him,  in  the  diarv, 
speaking  of  the  return  of  a  former  servant, 
who  **  comes  by  force  away  from  her  other 
place,^'  to  be  again  with  her  old  master  and 
mistress,  in  terms  of  almost  caressing  afTec- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  skill  in  pen-and- 
ink  portraiture  has  never  been  sufficiently 
admired.  With  what  graphic  force,  in  a 
few  vigorous  touches,  be  often  puts  the 
likeness  on  his  canvas.  Witness  his  photo- 
graph of  Tom  Bates,  a  **  prating,  bold 
counsellor,  ....  noted  for  a  great  eater 
and  drinker,  not  for  quantity,  but  of  the 
best ;  ^*  could  Chaucer  himi>elf  have  painted 
the  man  of  law  in  livelier  colours  ?  Do  we 
not  all  know  him  —  this. prating,  bold  coun- 
sellor, whose  jaws,  between  talking  and  eat- 
ing, get  no  rest  —  nor  bis  hearers  either  P 
Sergeant  Buzfuz  is  more  elaborate,  but 
hardly  more  lifelike  than  **Tom  Bates." 
Sir  John  Duncomb  again,  the  newlv-made 
minister,  may  hang  as  a  pendant  to  the  bar- 
rister: **To  the  Treasury  Chamber.  Here 
I  saw  Duncomb  look  as  big,  and  take  as 
much  state  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
a  lord,''^  Is  not  the  new  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury present  to  our  eyes,  with  all  bis  blush- 
ing honours  thick  upon  him,  puffing  himself 
out,  like  the  fabled  frog,  to  the  full  size  of 
the  political  ox,  giving  himself  all  the  airs 
of  one  born  in  the  purple  P 

Vandyke^s  stately  canvas  shows  us  with 
what  imperial  dignity  and  grace  the  first 
Charles  upheld  bis  order,  and  Lely  and 
Kneller,  longo  inlervallo,  present  to  us  with 
sufficient  fidelity  the  periwigged  Mohocks 
and  exuberant  Magdalens  in  whom  his  son 
delighted.  But  Mr.  Pepys  tells  us  not 
only  how  they  looked,  but  what  they  did. 
He  tells  us  how,  by  Charleses  early  rising 
(at  five  A.M.),  he  tired  out  all  the  lords-in- 
waiting  and  people  about  him, — what  an 
excellent  tennis-player  he  was,  beating  bis 
loyal  su*  jects  at  that  game,  —  how  admira- 
bly he  danced,  much  better  than  his  brother 
James; — and  how  it  was  the  etiquette  of 
his  court  for  every  lady  present  at  bis  great 
balls  to  stand  up  during  the  time  that  the 
King  was  dancing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
portrait  of  him,  when  at  work,  is  not  so 


flattering;  for  at  the  Council  Cbambert 
during  their  sitting,  *'  all  I  obsenred  there 
was  the  silliness  of  the  King,  playing  with 
his-  dog  all  the  while,  and  not  minding  the 
business,  and  what  be  said  was  mightj 
weak."*  And,  again,  at  Saxham,  "the 
King  was  drunk  with  Sedley,  Buckhunt« 
etc.,  the  night  that  my  Lord  Arlingtoa 
came  thither,  and  would  not  give  him  audi* 
ence,  or  could  not.^* 

So  during  some  g^reat  political  crisis  he  is 
found  in  Lady  Castlemaine^s  apartments  at 
midnight,  surrounded  by  his  usual  cfUourage 
of  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  all  in  hot  pursuit 
of  *•  a  poor  moth,"  which  they  are  trying  to 
get  some  sport  out  of;  and  during  one  of 
bis  royal  progresses  through  the  countrj, 
we  read  **how  the  King  and  these  gentle- 
men did  make  the  fiddlers  of  Thetford  to 
sing  them  all  the  obscene  songs  they  could 
think  of."  How  Pepys^  mind  must  have 
reverted  to  the  day  of  Charleses  landing  at 
Dover,  when  he  took  the  Bible  presented 
by  the  Mayor,  **  and  said  it  was  the  thing 
that  he  loved  above  all  things  in  the 
world ! " 

■*  A  marciful  Providence  fashioned  us  holler 
0'    purpose  that  we  might   our   principles 

B  waller." 

sings  Mr.  Biglow:  and  certainly  Charlea 
seems  to  have  swallowed  his  professed  prin- 
ciples pretty  eflfectually ! 

The  chronicler's  opinion  of  the  King*t 
character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  Bible 
scen^,  seems  to  have  suffered  some  little 
shock  in  the  frac€U  which  occurred  at  bii 
coronation,  when  he  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  steps  of  his  throne  than  his  footmen 
seized  upon  the  velvet  and  gold  canopy  of 
state  which  had  been  borne  over  his  royal 
head  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  tried  to  **  loot "  it  for  their  own  per- 
sonal benefit.  The  barons,  however,  held 
on  nobly,  the  footmen  continued  their  at- 
tack, by  main  force  dragged  their  lordMhipa 
down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall  at  West- 
^nlnister,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
victorious,  had  not  one  of  the  heralds  pres-  « 
ent  cleverly  closed  the  door,  and  so  pre- 
vented their  egress  with  the  spoil.  What 
an  edifying  spectacle  —  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  King,  on  the  most  solemn  ceremo- 
nial occasion  of  his  life  —  to  have  a  mob  of 
lords  and  footmen  struggling  and  fighting 
all  through  Westminster  Hall  for  one  of  the 
badges  of  his  state  !  It  is  true  that  the  tur- 
bulent serving-men  were  speedily  dismissed 

•  Roohmter's  ttHnt^ng  qnttralii  most  be  eonflned 
to  the  "  ohaff'*  of  hi»  lighter  houn.  That  he«'  iipver 
said  a  foolish  thing  "  had  no  referenoe  to  hSa  dicta 
at  the  Council  Boant 
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frcm  the  royal  service ;  but  the  poor  barons,  i 
all  blowsed  and  hustled  in  the  unequal  com- 
bat—  out  of  breath  and  out  of  temper  — 
found,  on  their  triumphant  return  with  the 
canopy,  that  the  banquet-table  specially 
desio^ned  for  them  had  been  most  unjustly 
■eized  by  the  **  bishops,  judges,  &c.,  ^'  and 
their  discomfited  lordships  were  forced  to 
eat  their  dinner  below  the  masters  in  chan- 
cery and  barristers  ! — 

'*  Vanitas  Yanitatom,  omnia  vanitas!  ** 

What  dark  visions  of  revenge  must  have 
floated  through  their  minds  as  they  took 
their  seats  below  the  salt,  re-adjusting,  as 
they  did  to,  the  coronets  knocked  off  in  the 
scuffle,  and  the  stars  and  garters  which  they 
bad  shed  around  them  in  their  meteoric 
flight  adown  the  hall !  How  bitterly  they 
must  have  cursed  John  Thomas  and  all  his 
works,  and  how  devout  must  have  been 
their  hope  that  the  dinner  so  shamelessly 
eaten  by  the  bishops  and  judges  might  dis- 
agree with  those  dignitaries ! 

What  would  the  Court  Newsman,  I  won- 
der, have  said  about  this  little  scrimmage 
in  his  official  account  of  the  coronation? 
Luckily  for  Charles  and  his  subjects  that 
fanctionar^  was  yet  in  embryo.  There  was 
no  **  walkmg  on  the  slopes  "  in  those  days. 
The  only  slope  which  the  king  affected  was 
the  fdcilis  descensus  Avemi^  ''  the  primrose 
path  which  leads  to  the  everlasting  bonfire ;  '^ 
aad  there  was  no  need  to  tell  the  people 
that  their  lord  and  master  had  been  taking 
his  usual  exercise  upon  that  declivity  the 
day  before,  as  they  were  too.  well  aware  of 
the  fact  already.  But  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys 
is  worth  a  thousand  Court  Circulars.  Tho:$e 
records  would  have  given  but  the  dry  bones 
of  the  statement,  whereas  he  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  life,  and  gave  them 
colour,  and  warmth,  and  movement.  When 
Charles  dined  in  state  with  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador (Feb.  1CC8)  the  official  Yellow- 
plush  would  but  merely  have  stated  the  bare 
fact  —  adding  that'*nis  Majesty  was  at- 
tended by  Lords  Rochester  and  Buckhurst, 
the  lords  in  waiting.  Sir  Charles  Scdley, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew,  &c.,  &c.,^^  but 
Mr.  Fepys  tells  us  sotnotliing  more  than 
this,  he  informs  us  that  **  after  dinner  they 
drank  and  were  pretty  merry  "  (which  ap- 
pears very  probable),  and  that  Mr.  Killi- 
grew chaffed  my  lord  of  Rochester  to  such 
an  extent  that  bis  lordship  boxed  the  wit's 
ears  •*  in  the  King's  presence,"  His  Majesty 
being  graciously  pleased  to  condone  the 
slight  indecorum.  And  this,  be  it  observed, 
is  not  at  a  snug  little  supper  in  Mistress 
Eleanor  Gwynne's  lodgings,  or  at  a  gam- 
bling orgie  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  Lady 


Castlemalne,  but  at  a  solemn  banquet  given 
to  Charles  by  the  ambassador  of  one  of 
the  great  European  powers,  the  weight  of 
whose  cannon  the  English  ileet  had  often 
felt.  How  astonished  must  have  been  the 
sedate  Mynheer  Von  Dunk  to  see  two  of 
His  Majesty's  attendants  —  one  of  them  a 
belted  earl  ^ —  boxing  each  other's  ears  like 
two  drunken  sailors  in  a  Dutch  lust-haits! 
What  a  dispatch  he  must  have  written  home 
of  the  whole  affair !  No  wonder  that 
Charleses  ministers  at  foreign  courts  dei;lared 
that  they  were  respected  much  more  in  the 
grim  Protector's  time  !  On  the  other  hand, 
the  foreign  ambassadors  themselves  don't 
seem  to  have  been  very  particular.  On 
some  great  ceremonial  occasion  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  and  Spain  ^d  a  little 
difficulty  about  precedence  m  their  carriages 
of  state,  and  proceeded  to  a  free  fight  in 
the  open  streets,  in  which  several  men  and 
horses  were  killed  on  both  sides,  the  King 
wisely  declining  to  interfere,  Pepys  praises 
the  wisdom  of  the  Spaniards  in  shooting 
down  the  hordes  in  the  French  carriage, 
wherebv  Louis  le  Grand's  minister  was  left 
high  and  dry  in  the  street,  framed  and 
(glazed,  hut  bereft  of  all  power  of  motion. 
The  Spaniards  had  previously  lined  their 
traces  with  iron,  to  prevent  severance,  for 
the  whole  affair  was  very  deliberate,  and 
known  to  be  impending. 

Other  great  historical  personages  pass 
through  our  diarist's  pages.  The  tiery  Ru- 
pert, who  was.so  **  so  severe  in  council," 
and  so  profligate  in  life  and  conversation, 
frequently  appears;  and  George  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  is  presented  to  us  with 
his  **  nasty  wife  and  nasty  dishes."  The 
roughness  of  the  Cromwellian's  domestic 
minage  reminds  one  of  the  accounts  of  the 
households  of  some  of  Napoleon's  marshals, 
with  their  baggage-waggon  wives,  whose 
resonant  titles  contrasted  stranselv  with 
their  vivand'dres  vocabulary  —  not  the  only 
parallel,  by  the  way,  between  the  Reign  of 
the  Saints  and  the  First  Empire. 

But  the   historical  value  of  the  diary  is 

m 

eclipsed  by  its  worth  as  a  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  time,  and  by  its  curiosity  as 
a  psychological  study.  The  way  in  which 
the  diarist  records  not  only  the  great  events 
of  his  life,  his  various  public  offices,  suc- 
cesses and  disappointments,  but  all  the 
thousand  trifles  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
daily  life,  down  to  the  combustion  of  his 
**  perriwig,''  which  caught  fire  behind,  and 
frizzled  so  that  **  no  one  could  tell  what  the 
noise  was,"  and  to  the  *•  washing  of  his 
ears  "  by  one  or  other  of  his  servant-maids, 
and  the  severe  cold  which  he  caught  in  con- 
sequence, make  it  a  most  elaborate  record 
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of  his  own  career;  whilst  the  candour  with 
which  he  confesses  not  only  his  peccadil- 
loes, but  lays  bare  even  his  minutest  mo- 
tives of  action,  and  shows  that  the  motive 
professed  was  not  always  precisely  the  act- 
ual reason,  combine  to  render  it  almost 
unique  as  a  study  of  **  poor  human  nature. ^^ 
Some  years  ago  the  anatomists  of  the  day 
had  the  chance  of  looking  into  a  living 
stomach,  and  observing  all  its  workings ; 
part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  organ  having 
been  shot  away,  and  the  body  healing  with 
an  orifice  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  They 
were  able  to  gauge  its  powers  of  digestion 
of  different  sorts  of  food,  and  to  note  how 
it  **  behaved  "  —  as  chemists  say  —  under 
various  circumstances ;  how  stimulants,  or 
mental  emotions,  turned  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  so  forth. 
In  like  manner,  Mr.  Pepys  has  with  his  pen 
removed  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  not  of 
his  stomach  but  of  his  heart,  and  through 
the  aperture  so  made  we  may  see  all  its 
workings  —  its  hopes  and  fears;  its  joys 
and  sorrows ;  its  pride  and  humiliation ; 
its  loves  and  hatreds ;  not  the  mere  out- 
ward manifestations  of  those  feelings,  but 
their  very  existence  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

One  of  the  most  humorous — yet  one  of 
the  saddest  —  of  these  records  is  the  history 
of  his  wife^s  jealousy  and  the  trouble  it  oc- 
casioned him.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  working  of  that  dread  passion 
painted  with  more  perfect  skill  —  never  was 
a  demonstration  of  morbid  anatomy  more 
complete;  and,  as  we  read  it,  the  whole 
drama  unrolls  itself  before  our  eyes.  He 
was,  I  believe,  really  very  fond  of  his  young 
and  pretty  wife ;  but  I  fear  that  he  gave  her 
some  reason  to  doubt  it,  from  the  natural 
gallantry  of  his  character,  and  his  devotion 
to  le  beau  aexe^  one  and  all.  Like  Mr. 
Snevellicci,  he  **  loved  'em  all,  sir;"  but  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Pepys  paid  him 
off  pretty  handsomely.  She  contrived  to 
make  his  home  so  warm,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  "Diary"  we  find  him,  after  one 
of  these  little  matrimonial  tournaments,  go- 
ing **  to  bed,  weeping  to  himself  for  grief; " 
and,  a  few  pages  on,  he  cries  out  in  the  an- 
guish of  his  soul  that  he  **  can  no  longer  en- 
dure this  life." 

Nor  did  his  good  lady  always  confine  her- 
aelf  to  the  usual  female  armoury  of  snarls, 
and  sulks,  and  sighs,  and  tears.  Upon  one 
occasion  she  declined  to  retire  to  rest  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
sitting  up.  But,  happening  to  wake  about 
1  A.M.,  he  found  her  approaching  bis  side 
of  the  bed  '*  with  the  tongs  red-hot  at  the 
ends,  as  if  she  did  design  to  punish  me  with 
them ; "  evidently  intending  to  seize  him  by 


the  nose,  as  St.  Dunstan  did  to  his  adTei^ 
sary!  Upon  this  Mr.  Pepys  pradentl^ 
skipped  out  of  bed  and  inaucea  the  fan 
combatant  to  lav  down  her  arms;  bot  I 
think  he  must  always  have  felt  some  little 
uneasiness  afterwards  when  bedtime  came. 
The  method  in  which  he  carried  himself 
throughout  this  campaign  is  admirably  de- 
scribed. His  mode  of  warfare  seems  to 
have  been  to  soothe  her  at  the  time,  and, 
some  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  her  about  something  else,  and 
then  rap  her  well  over  the  knuckles  — a 
mode  of  procedure  which  I  think  I  have 
observed  elsewhere.  But,  altogether,  she 
appears  to  have  pretty  much  carried  her 
pomt,  and  made  him  feel,  if  not  see,  the 
error  of  his  ways.  Sometimes,  unbappilj, 
when  he  had  been  chastised  into  repentanoe* 
and  all  was  smooth,  the  actress,  Mrs.  Knipp, 
who  was  the  chief  apple  of  discord,  wooid 
by  evil  fortune  wink  at  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  play,  and  as  Mrs.  Pepys  sat  watching 
him  instead  of  the  stage,  his  answering 
smile  would  be  at  once  detected,  and  hostif 
ities  would  recommence  with  recioubled  vio- 
lence. 

By  no  means  the  least  amusing  part  of 
the  **  Diary  "  consists  of  the  chronicler^s  ex« 
periences  of  church-going;  for  however 
hard  Mr.  Secretary  had  been  at  work  daring 
the  week,  he  very  rarely  missed  attending 
his  parish  church,  or  some  other,  once  or 
twice  on  the  Sunday.  He  beard  most  of  the 
preachers  of  his  time  from  Stillingfleet  and 
Calamy  down  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Logge,  whom 
we  all  know  so  well,  and  who  like  — 

«*  Mr.  Parker 
Makes  that  darker 
Which  was  dark  enoagh  without.** 

And  whose  ** dull,  idle  sermon"  ho  seldom 
fails  to  reprobate.  But  I  am  sorry  to  saj 
that  his  own  conduct  in  church  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  possible  objection,  for  he 
constantly  alludes  to  the  **  great  store  of 
fine  women"  in  the  church  as  one  of  its  at- 
tractions, and  sometimes  even  his  constitu- 
tional gallantry  appears  to  have  broken  oat 
in  rather  an  unseemly  way.  On  one  occa- 
sion, finding  himself  seated  near  a  yoang 
lady  of  prepossessing  appearance,  he  so  far 
forgot  the  genius  loci  as  to  attempt  to  take 
her  hand;  but  she  modestly  received  this 
little  advance  **  with  a  pin,"  which  speediljr 
cooled  the  ardour  of  her  assailant  -» a 
method  of  reception  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  other  maidens  who  are  annoyed  by 
unwelcome  attentions  from  married  men! 
Although  of  so  gallant  a  temperament,  Mr. 
Pepys  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  want- 
ing in  politeness,  as  when  his  pew,  having 
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been  entered  on  soveral  Sundays  bv  a  ladv 
who  he  thought  had  no  right  of  entree,  he 
*'  did  set  his  breech  against  the  duor/^  and 
in  this  unceremonious  fashion  prevented  the 
threatened  irruption.  But,  I  think  the 
flower  of  his  chureh-^roin;;  adventures  was 
when  upon  a  certain  Sunday  he  attended 
some  distant  church  (Battersea,  I  fanfv), 
and  bi'ing  exhausted  with  his  walk  he 
dropped  asleep  durins:  the  sermon,  and  let 
bis  hat  fall  through  a  hole  in  the  flooring  of 
the  building.  This  untoward  accident 
compelled  him  to  remain  behind  after  the 
dispersal  of  the  congregation;  when  the 
▼erger  and  himself,  after  many  efforts  with 
a  long  rod,  fished  out  the  recalcitrant 
beaver  from  under  the  boards.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  his  face  during  the  op- 
eration; it  would  have  made,  I  think,  a 
cbanning  picture. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  chancre  in 
manners  since  the  diary  was  written.  We 
•carcely  realise  now  the  fact  that  the  House  j 
of  Commons  at  that  time  sat  at  7  a.m.,  and  ; 
rose,  for  the  day,  at  noon.  The  diarisfs 
erand  dinner  party,  when  he  entertained 
bis  patron.  Lord  Sandwich,  and  other 
nobles,  took  place  at  noon  precisely,  and 
bis  titled  guests  left  at  7  p.m.,  tired 
enough.  I  should  fancy,  with  a  seven  bours^ 
sederunt.  Again  when  he  goes  to  call  on 
Lady  Batten,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy  —  a  vice-admiral 
and  M.P.  —  he  finds  that  lady  in  her  bed- 
room at  high  jinks  with  some  other  ladies, 
"  mighty  merry,"  as  he  expresses  it.  After 
tbe  usual  interchange  ot  compliments  one 
of  these  '*  ladies  ^^  seizes  upon  the  caller 
(the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty!)  and 
tbrows  him  down  upon  the  hostess's  bed, 
where  she  and  the  rest  of  the  fair  bevy 
proceed  to  roll  upon  him !  Imagine  the 
scene  in  a  formal  call  upon  a  lady  of  posi- 
tion !  Well,  like  Moliere's  doctor,  we  have 
changed  all  that !  Wo  may  not  be  more 
moral  in  1870,  but  we  are  certainly  more 
decorous. 

On  another  festive  occasion  —  the  anni- 
▼ersary,  I  think,  of  Charles's  coronation  — 
one  of  Pepys^  female  guests,  at  the  banquet 
be  gave,  nlled  one  of  the  empty  pie-dishes, 
which  held  fully  a  pint  and  a  half,  with 
sherry,  or  bome  white  wine,  and  drained  it 
at  a  draught  to  the  health  of  His  Majesty ! 
If  this  be  not  effusive  loyalty,  I  know  not 
what  is ! 

Nor  mast  it  be  supposed  that  these  were 
tbe  doings  of  the  lower  orders.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary had  by  this  time  become  a  very  con- 
•iderable  personage,  and  was  living  in  very 
eood  style  and  with  very  good  people. 
He  kept  bis  carriage,  had  a  table-service 


of  plate,  and  luxurious  meals,  his  portrait 
\  was  painted  by  Kneller,   and  the  walls  of 
his  room  adorned  in  panel  with  lour  paint- 
•  'n\*zs,    by   Daiikers,    the    king's   landscape- 
painter,  of  the  four  royal  palaces.     lie  en- 
tertained a  profound  objection  to  **  common 
■  people,"  and  was  especially  careful,  as  he 
'  climbed  the  ladder,    to  avoid  all   possible 
I  ai!SO(riation    with    them    on   a    footing   of 
equality,   although   he  countenanced   them 
i  en  grand  seigneuTy  and  graced  his  servants* 
;  marriages  with  his  respected  prej^cnce. 

Another  feature  of  the  time  which  strikes 
one  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  stage  for  tbe 
indulgence   of    private    pique   or  political 
satire;  and  the  rapid  vengeance  with  which 
the    upper    ten    thousand     avenged    their 
wrongs  by  taking  the  law  into   their  own 
hands.     A  leading  actress  was  induced  by 
one  of  the  frail  tenants  of  Charles's  zenana 
to  caricature  her  rival,  and  was  immediately 
clapped  into  prison   by  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, who  happened  to  be  a  kinsman  of  the 
aggrieved  lady.     Sir  Charles  Sedley  is  im- 
itated in  his  dress  and  manner  by  a  favour- 
ite    actor,    and     forthwith    employs     two 
ruffians  to  beat  the  audacious  artist  into  a 
jelly,  whereby  the  cast  of  the  play  is  spoilt. 
And  here  the  King  comes  upon  the  stage: 
for  although  Charles  bore  the  distress  of 
bis  subjects  with  great  philosophy,  he  felt 
his     own     personal      annoyances     acutely 
enough ;  and  so  he  flies  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion   at   this  untoward   accident.     Le  Hoi 
s' amuse!  and  let  no  one  presume  to  inter- 
fere with  his  royal  pastime!     In  like  man- 
ner, although  he  scarcely  listened  to  the 
words  uttered  by  his  ministers  at  the  coun- 
cil  board,   his  critical  ear  immediately  de- 
tects the   want  of  lime  kept  by  the   **  fid- 
dlers ^^  in  his  theatre,  and  he  forthwith  stops 
their   performance.     Straws   such  as  these 
show,  better  than  anv  history,  the  current 
of  the  royal  life ;  and  prove,  spite   of  his 
apathy  and  carelessness  about  state  affairs, 
how  jealously  he  catered,  not  only  for  those 
coarser  indulgences  which   we  are   apt  to 
associate  with   his   name,  but   even  for  the 
more  cultivated  and  intellectual  enjoyuients 
of  his  free  and  easv  life,  and  how  loudlv  he 
cried  out  if  he  found  an}'  crumple  in  the 
ro:<e-leaves  of  his  voluptuous  couch. 

But  to  return  to  our  diarist.  If  his  pri- 
vate life  partook  somewhat  of  the  fashion  of 
tbe  time,  at  least  his  public  service  was 
above  all  praise.  At  a  time  of  unparalleled 
idleness  and  profligacy  he  was  one  of  the 
most  hard-working  of  men,  sparing  neither 
time  nor  labour  nor  eyesight  (which  was 
nearly  destroyed)  in  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  a  sovereign  who  was  too  idle  and 
too  luxurious  to  give  the  matter  a  thought. 
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Early  and  late  h^  was  at  his  oiHce,  not 
only  working  hard  himself,  but,  by  his  en- 
ergy and  example,  making  otliers,  for  very 
shame,  work  too.  He  has  often  been  ac- 
cused of  cowardice,  but  during  the  panic  of 
the  (Jreat  Plague  of  1666,  when  London 
was  literally  deserted,  and  the  mortality  of 
the  then  small  city  rose  to  10,000  a  week, 
he  showed  the  greatest  possible  pluck, 
sending  his  wife  and  all  his  people  down  to 
Woolwich  for  safety,  but  stickinjr  manfully 
to  his  own  desk  in  the  plague-stricken  city, 
saying,  with  modest  courage,  that  as  the 
king^s  other  servants  took  their  share  of 
danger  in  the  wars  of  the  period,  he  must 
not  grudge  to  serve  his  master  by  the  risk 
of  his  own  death  from  pestilence ;  a  much 
more  trying  test,  by  the  way,  than  a  mad 
charge  in  battle-field.  **  But  every  man," 
said  some  one  noted  for  bravery,  **  would 
be  a  coward  if  he  dare;  ^*  and  courage 
seems,  after  all,  to  be  somewhat  a  matter 
of  education.  Although  Pepys,  day  afler 
day,  looked  death  calmly  in  the  face  at  the 
plagne-time,  he  would  have  made  but  an 
indifferent  member  of  the  Alpine  Club; 
for,  visiting  the  castle  ruins  at  Rochester, 
he  says :  **  But,  Lord !  to  see  what  a  dread- 
ful thing  it  is  to  look  upon  the  precipices, 
for  it  did  fright  me  mightily  I  '^  And  going 
down  to  Chatham  with  some  colleagues  to 
hold  a  court-martial,  he  listened  to  ghost- 
stories  til!  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone, 
"  only  that  he  durst  not,  for  shame,  say  so," 
he  candidly  adds. 

I  believe  him  to  have  been,  in  the  main, 
a  good  man.  He  was  a  dutiful  son  and 
brother,  a  kind  master,  and  not  a  bad  hus- 
band. As  a  public  servant  he  had  few 
equals,  or  none.  He  lived  a  full  and  vigor- 
ous life ;  hard  at  work  in  the  morning,  he 
constantly  attended  the  theatre  afterwards ; 


he  lived  with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  sawallJ 
sorts  of  sights,  from  the  execution  of  brave 
Sir  Harry  Vane  on  Tower  Hill  to  the  suffo- 
cation of  a  **  kitling  "  by  the  Royal  Society ; 
from  the  picturesque  coronation  of  his  royal 
master,  down  to  the  performing  monkeys  at 
Bartlemy  Fair  and  the  exhibition  of  the  fat 
giantess.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  artists, 
**  virtuosoes,^^  actors  and  doctors,  ladies  of 
all  degrees,  all  in  their  turn  pass  tbroagh 
the  panorama  of  his  pages,  and  are  painted, 
as  they  pass,  with  a  ready,  forcible  pencil. 
John  Leech  himself  never,  with  a  few  pen- 
and-ink  strokes,  seized  the  characteristics  of 
each  class  and  rendered  them  immortal,  bet- 
ter than  does  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys ;  and,  for 
myself,  I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  him  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  regret  only  that  his 
failing  sight  compelled  him  to  desist  so  sooa 
from  ois  work,  and  to  leave  his  gallery  of 
portraits  incomplete. 

But  touching  the  most  interesting  portrait 
in  the  book,  the  picture  of  himself  and  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  heart,  I  would  only  sug- 
gest that  when  we  look  at  the  dark  shades 
which  he  from  time  to  time  throws  on  to  his 
canvas,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  like- 
ness is  not  that  painted  of  him  by  Kneller*  €ii 
grande  tenue^  in  flowing  periwig  and  lace 
collar,  sitting  in  state  as  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  Captain  R.N.,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  Member  of  Parliament,  as  he 
appeared  to  others^  eyes ;  but  only  that  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  sitting  bare-headed,  in  his 
robe-de-chambre  and  easy-chair,  by  his  own 
fire-side,  seen  only  by  his  wife  and  maid- 
servants ;  or,  rather,  that  yet  more  private 
exhibition  of  the  interior  of  his  heart  seen 
only  by  himself  and  that  Power  **  unto 
Whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  desires  known, 
and  from  Whom  no  secrets  are  hid.*^ 


The  extreme  rarity  of  well-authenticated  ex- 
amples of  the  parasitism  of  the  mistlotoo  on  the  , 
oak  has  induced  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  to  collect 
the  known  InstaDces,  which  he  finds  to  be  eight 
in  number,  viz.,  three  in  Herefordshire,  one 
each  in  liloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  Devon- 
shire, ILints,  and  Surrey.  In  the  most  recently- 
discovered  instance,  in  the  Forest  of  Decrfold  in 
IJorefordshire,  the  mistletoe  w:i8  found  on  an 
oak  of  the  variety  Betsiliflora,  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old ;  it  is  a  female  plant,  growing  high  up 
on  the  main  stem,  and  forming  a  large  spread- 
ing branch  with  a  diameter  of  three-and-a-half 
feet,  and  springing  from  the  oak  in  a  single 
stem  nearly  four  inches  in  circumference.  The 
mistletoe  also  grows  on  a  thorn  close  by,  and 


has  probably  sprang  firom  a  seed  dropped  hy  a 
bird  from  above. 


A  soLimoN  of  tannin  has  been  used  in  the 
treatment  of  cotton  fabrics,  as  are  hides  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  according  to  Cow^ 
mos,  the  cotton  thereby  acquires  greater  strength, 
and  resists  moisture  and  disintegrating  effiacts 
better.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  chem- 
ical reaction  which  produces  this  important 
change,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  change  cannot 
be  great,  since  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  prac- 
tical tanners. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
HILLY'S  FIRST  LOVE. 

When  Milly  Hope  was  seventeen,  being  a 
^etr,  foolish  little  girl,  she  naturally  thought 
'that  it  was  time  to  fall  in  love.     Accord- 
ingly she  worshipped  Mr.   Matthew  War- 
borton.      She   had   no  young   lady  friend 
with  whom  to  gossip  and  giggle,  and  her 
ioDOcent  passion  grew  in  pure  and  sacred 
silence.      A   girPs   first   love   is   never  so 
truly  a  poem  as  when  it  is  a  song  without 
words  ;  and  such  was  Milly^s  for  Mr.  War- 
barton. 

As  to  her  choice  I  neither  blame  nor  de- 
fend it,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  she 
had  none.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  was  not  another  man  in  Drayford. 
There  was  Arthur  Mannering,  the  Rector's 
too,  a  heavy,  unwholesome-looking  youth, 
whose  University  career  had  been  cut  dis- 
reputably short,  and  who  was  at  home  sim- 
ply because  his  relations  **  didn't  know 
where  on  earth  to  send  him,'^  as  they  candidly 
avowed.  Little  Milly  could  hardly  fall  in  love 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Manneriog.  There  was  Dr. 
Ford,  but  be  was  fifty- three  and  wore  a 
chestnut  wig.  There  was  his  assistant,  a 
meek,  little,  pink-faced  man,  but  he  was 
engaged  to  a  young  lady  in  Birmingham. 
The  curate  was  married,  and  so  were  both 
the  lawyers.  So  was  one  of  the  three 
bank  clerks,  another  was  a  mere  boy,  and 
a  third  was  inconceivabljr  ugly.  (Milly  was 
not  acquainted  with  this  trio:  I  mention 
tbem  only  to  make  my  list  more  complete.) 
Therefore  I  maintain  that  she  had  no  choice, 
and  is  not  to  be  either  commended  or  con- 
demned for  her  worship  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Warburton. 

He  was  decidedly  the  leading  man  of  the 
place.  He  was  the  second  partner  in  the 
Drayford  Bank;  and  Mr.  Maitland,  the 
senior,  lived  seven  miles  away  at  Langton 
Grove,  and  was  a  comparative  stranger  to 
the  townspeople. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  nine-and- 
thirty.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  before, 
his  pretentions  to  good  looks  bad  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  they  were  very 
considerable  at  the  time  of  which  I  write. 
Unfortunately  he  had  grown  somewhat 
stout,  and  his  complexion  was  not  as  deli- 
cately pink  and  white  as  in  old  days,  the 
former  tint  a  little  predominating.  (Do 
not  for  one  moment  imagine  him  with  a 
red  face  —  the  words  I  have  used  are  the 
very  utmost  that  could  be  said.  The  face 
was  not  coarse,  though  something  in  it 
somehow  suggested  the  idea  of  possible 
coarseness.)  He  was  a  bi^  and  decidedly 
handsome  man ;  whose  hair,  eyebrows, 
mustache,  and  whiskers  were  thick,  strong, 
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and  black ;  whose  aspect  was  frank,  easy, 
and  good-tempered  (though  a  keen  observer 
might  detect  the  under-current  of  violence 
an(\  obstinacy)  ;  who  swaggered  in  his  walk 
and  talk,  and  doubtless  m  his  thoughts; 
who  was  vain  of  his  good  looks,  of  his  un- 
doubted ability  as  a  man  of  business,  and 
of  his  position  at  Drayford ;  and  who  rolled 
out  his  boastful  but  good-natured  talk  in  a 
cheery  bass  voice.  Not  much  that  was 
heroic  about  him,  and  yet  I  think  not  at  all 
an  unlikely  hero  for  a  child  of  seventeen, 
whose  experience  of  men  was  so  remarka- 
bly restricted. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  society  in 
Drayford,  and  what  there  was  was  consid- 
erably flavoured  with  tea  —  a  beverage  and 
a  style  of  entertainment  which,  it  might  be 
surmised,  would  find  little  favour  m  the 
eyes  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Warburton.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  was  too  practi- 
cal a  man  to  be  more  than  partially  blinded 
by  his  vanity.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  happiness  that  he  should  be  courted 
and  caressed.  He  was  morbidly  aware 
that  he  was  not  as  young  as  he  had  been. 
But  among  those  dowagers,  spinsters,  old 
bachelors,  and  prosy  married  folks,  he  felt 
himself  the  very  incarnation  of  youth,  health, 
activity,  and  good  looks.  He  had  horrible 
misgivings  that  in  a  livelier  and  more  bril- 
liant circle  he  might  meet  with  competitors 
who  would  rob  bin  of  his  sovereignty,  label 
him  as  middle-aged,  make  fun  of  him  be- 
hind his  back,  and  hand  him  over  to  the 
dowagers  as  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  Al- 
though his  fears  were  a  little  exaggerated 
there  was  considerable  foundation  for  them, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  entertained  by 
him  explains  his  contentment  with  the  in- 
sipid'calm  of  Drayford  society.  At  least  he 
was  its  leader ;  and  a  very  gracious  and  con- 
descending autocrat  he  made. 

If  Mr.  Matthew  Warburton  mayb^likened 
to  an  amiable  and  gentle  lion,  roaring  loudly 
but  harmlessly  in  Drayford  drawing-rooms, 
then  might  Milly  Hope's  aunt,  Mrs.  Rivers, 
be  described  as  1st  jackal,  helping  the 
stately  animal  to  the  banouets  of  which  he 
was  pleased  to  partake.  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect to  the  lady  in  question.  Second  in 
Drayford  society  to  Mr.  Warburton  alone, 
her  tea-parties  outshone  all  other  tea-parties 
in  splendour,  and  she  occasionally  rose  to 
the  magnificence  of  a  dinner.  It  had  come 
to  be  an  understood  thing  that  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton should  look  in  every  Tuesday  evening, 
when  Mrs.  Rivers  always  contrived  to  get 
up  a  rubber.  In  fact  the  Drayford  lion  was 
very  much  at  home  in  that  house,  and  came 
and  went  pretty  much  as  he  pleased.  He 
liked  the  pretty,  spacious  drawing-room; 
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he  liked  Mrs.  Rivers,  a  cheery  handsome 
widow  of  fifty-five ;  be  liked  the  universal 
attention  he  received,  the  talk,  the  music. 

And  little  Milly  Hope  ?  I  am  afraid  for 
a  lonj;  while  Mr.  Warburton  never  thought 
of  her.  Of  course  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  there  was  an  insignificant  little  girl, 
whom  he  called  **  Miss  Milly"  if  he  had  to 
speak  to  her;  to  whom  he  nodded  familiarly 
if  he  met  her  in  the  street  (sending  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  through  the  bounding  little 
heart)  ;  with  whom  he  shook  hands  absently, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  room  (Milly  would  not  have  omitted 
that  ceremony  on  any  account)  :  and  that 
was  all.  No ;  if  he  came  to  Mrs.  Ri versus 
parties  for  any  young  lady  he  came  for 
Bella  Mannering. 

Bella  was  the  Rector^s  daughter,  tall, 
slight,  with  a  keen,  bold,  handsome  face. 
She  was  four-and-thirty,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  had  been  laying  snares  for  Mr. 
Matthew  Warburton.  Her  great  eyes  were 
as  bright  and  fearless  as  ever,  but  her  face 
was  a  little  worn.  Kind  Dray  ford  critics 
remarked  that  though  her  cheeks  were  the 
least  thought  sunken,  she  always  had  the 
most  becoming  colour.  Hers  was  a  striking 
face,  especially  by  candle-light,  with  her 
big  brilliant  eves,  her  arched  brows,  her 
blooming  cheeks,  and  her  vividly  scarlet 
lips.  She  could  not  fairly  complain  of  Mr. 
Warburton,  though  the  flirtation  had  lasted 
80  long,  and  as  yet  had  come  to  nothing. 
She  had  courted  his  attentions,  and  he  had 
graciously  responded  —  that  was  all. 

Still  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  Miss 
Mannering  amused  and  pleased  the  Dray- 
ford  despot,  and  liked  the  oflice.  Also,  it 
was  an  established  fact  that  no  one  knew 
exactly  how  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Miss 
Mannering^s  music  except  Mr.  Warburton ; 
and  her  powerful  contralto  voice  never  rang 
out  so  triumphantly  as  when  he  was  leaning 
over  her,  and  looking  at  her  with  eyes 
which,  if  not  quite  as  big  or  brilliant,  were 
even  more  fearless  than  her  own. 

Bella  Mannering  believed  that  the  hour 
of  her  triumph  approached.  She  had  never 
had  a  rival,  and  it  seemed  to  her,  from 
many  slight  signs,  that  the  fortress  she  had 
so  patiently  besieged  would  surrender  at 
last.  She  was  not  a  bad  girl.  She  did 
really  care  for  Matthew  Warburton.  And 
she  was  grateful  —  she  would  have  gone 
through  fire  and  water  for  Mrs.  Rivers, 
who  had  given  her  so  many  opportunities  of 
meeting  him. 

It  was  not  a  Tuesday  evening  with  its  un- 
varying accompaniment  of  whist,  but  a 
larger  and  more  general  gathering.  Mr. 
Warburton,  Dr.  Ford,  the  curate  and  his 


wife,  and  Miss  Mannering,  had  dined  there 
and  a  few  more  had  made  their  appearance 
in  the  evening.  Bella^s  place  at  uinner  hiu 
been  next  the  banker,  and  his  attention 
had  never  been  so  marked.  Now  that  tb 
three  gentlemen  had  left  Mrs.  Rivers-s  ez 
cellent  wine,  and  came  steering  their  wfti 
through  the  sprinkling  of  ladies,  it  waa  Terj 
evident  where  Mr.  Warburton  intended  U 
cast  anchor.  Bella  carelesslv  swept  asidt 
her  trailing  skirt  and  revealed  a  low  ani 
hitherto  purtially  hidden  easv^cfaair.  Inti 
this  he  subsided  with  a  broad  contentec 
smile,  and  resumed  the  talk  they  had  w 
lately  dropped. 

Bella  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  de 
cislve  stroke.  Having  mentally  laid  dowi 
the  general  rule  that  too  complete  8ubmii< 
sion  courted  contempt  and  defeated  its  owi 
end,  she  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  her  owi 
case.  But  such  an  application  required  thi 
most  delicate  skill. 

Miss  Mannering  commenced  by  bein{ 
capricious.  Assuming  an  air  of  cool  inde- 
pendcnce,  she  was  haughtily  unoertaii 
whether  she  would  or  would  not  sing  wfaei 
her  admirer  asked  her.  He  was  undoabt 
edly  surprised,  and  for  a  moment  besitatec 
what  to  do.  Bella  would  have  been  con 
tent  with  the  slightest  homage  on  bis  part 
as  a  mere  token  of  some  power  on  hert 
but  she  had  mistaken  him.  She  knew  be 
was  not  deficient  in  common-sense,  and  she 
imagined  that  his  common-sense  must  in  i 
measure  overrule)  and  pierce  through  hii 
vanity.  In  reality  it  only  limited  it.  Ii 
taught  him  that  out  of  Drayford  he  mighl 
be  of  small  account.  But  among  Dravford 
people  he  felt  himself  pre-eminent,  tlttei 
submission  would  have  been  Bella^a  aafesi 
weapon.  She  would  never  have  been  ii 
such  danger  of  his  contempt  aa  she  wa* 
thus  defying  him.  He  would  have  seen  ii 
her  servility  only  a  proof  of  superior  senae 

His  indecision  was  so  momentary  thai 
Bella  did  not  even  perceive  it.  His  quick 
eyes  roving  round  tne  room  were  attractec 
to  little  Milly ,  sitting  lonely  on  a  distant  sofa 
Had  she  been  downright  plain  be  wonlc 
have  used  her  to  serve  his  purpose,  but  be 
was  very  well  satisfied  that  his  self-banish' 
ment  from  Bella^s  society,  though  probabl) 
wearisome,  should  not  be  so  disagreeable  at 
that.  And  thus  it  was  that  little  Milly  wai 
destined  to  teach  Miss  Mannering  how  un* 
wise  it  was  to  trifle  with  the  great  Mr.  War 
burton. 

So.  politely  acquiescing  in  Bella^s  refuaa 
to  sing  (no  sooner  uttered  than  repented), 
he  rose  slowly  from  the  easy-chair  an( 
strolled  across  to  the  little  exile  on  the  sofa 
Milly^s  heart  leapt  up  to  meet  him»  and  shi 
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could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  lie  was  an- 
err  with  Miss  Manncring,  of  course.  And 
indeed  it  seemed  to  Milly,  thouf^h  Bella  was 
so  very  superior  and  beautiful,  and  as 
nearly  wortliy  of  Mr.  Warburton  as  any 
one  could  be,  she  bad  not  behaved  nicelv 
that  evening.  But,  the  little  girl  reflected 
with  a  sigh,  Mr.  Warburton^s  coming  and 
sitting  down,  as  if  be  meant  to  talk,  was  no 
good  —  he  would  soon  be  tired  of  her,  she 
was  so  silly;  and  then  he  would  go  back 
to  Bella,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  if 
be  had  never  come,  for  ho  would  always 
think  what  a  stupid  little  idiot  Milly  Ilope 
was. 

Still  she  could  not  help  being  pleased  in 
spite  of  her  gloomy  forebodings,  and  her 
little  heart  throbbed  tumultuouslv,  and  the 
wild-rose  colour  came  into  her  cheeks. 
There  was  a  light  in  her  soft  grey  eves,  and 
when  she  looked  straight  up  into  ^fr.  War- 
burton^s  face  they  were  frightened,  rejoicing, 
and  beseeching  all  at  once.  He  must  have 
understood  them  had  he  been  a  duller  man. 
He  was  flattered,  and  it  was  a  new  kind  of 
flattery,  and  he  said  to  himself,  '*  By  Jove, 
the  child  is  pretty  after  all !  ^^ 

'•  The  child  "  ioaa  pretty  —  singularly  so 
when  she  grow  excited  and  lost  her  shrink- 
ing awkward  look.  She  had  put  on  a  dainty 
white-and-green  dress,  and  had  a  green  rib- 
bon in  her  golden  hair.  The  colour,  unlike 
poor  Bella^s  unchanging  bloom,  came  and 
went  in  her  cheeks  at  almost  every  word, 
and  she  had  a  pretty  unconscious  trick  of 
drooping  her  long  lashes  till  a  remark  was 
made,  and  then  suddenly  raising  her  eyes, 
brimming  with  light,  to  the  speaker's  face. 
Mr.  Warburton  felt  that  his  exile  would  not 
be  intolerable. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  up  an  animated 
conversation  lest  any  one  should  imagine 
him  bored,  so  he  set  about  his  task.  With 
Bella  he  tried  to  be  brilliant,  with  little 
Milly  he  only  wished  to  be  gentle.  And 
he  succeeded  admirably.  He  subdued  his 
strong  voice  to  its  softest  tones,  he  smiled  his 
most  encouraging  smile,  he  listened  kindly 
to  every  word  sho  uttered,  and  she  was 
soon  chattering  happily.  But  every  now 
and  then  she  flashed  a  quick  t<hy  glance  of 
suspicion  and  inquiry  into  Mr.  VVarburton^s 
face,  like  some  slender  little  woodland  crea- 
ture, wild  and  timid,  and  newly  caught. 
But  she  found  nothing  but  what  tended  to 
reasssure  her,  and  that  from  no  deep-laid 
scheme  on  her  companion's  part,  butsniiply 
because  he  n*ally  was  good-natured  and 
genial  if  he  were  8uifen*d  to  have  his  own 
way.  Milly  was  likely  to  meet  with  pleas- 
ant looks  when  she  was  feeding  his  vanity 
so  pleasantly,  and  offering  the  incense  of 


her  admiration  with  so  innocent  a  delight 
in  her  office. 

Bella  watched  them  with  eyes  at  once 
sombre  and  brilliant.  She  was  annoyed  and 
disconcerted,  slightly  apprehensive,  but  not 
seriously  so.  She  understood  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's  tactics,  and  though  in  her  inmost  heart 
she  resented  the  lesson,  she  fully  intended 
to  profit  by  it.  For  that  evening  she  must 
endure  in  silence ;  it  was  impossible  to  pur- 
sue her  prey  to  his  new  retreat.  Bella, 
after  the  first  shock  of  astonishment  and 
disgust,  remembered  berself,  and  directed 
her  glances  elsewhere.  Yet  the  discomfited 
huntress  knew  perfectly  well  how  the  lordly 
animal,  who  had  shaken  himself  at  any  rate 
partially  free  from  her  toils,  was  ostentati- 
ously displaying  his  liberty,  as,  superb  and 
sleek,  he  sunned  himself  in  Milly*s  tremu- 
lous but  triumphant  glances. 

For  that  evening  she  must  endure,  but 
when  next  thev  met  she  would  eficct  a 
prompt  reconciliation,  indulge  in  no  more 
dangerous  experiments,  weave  her  bonds 
anew  around  Matthew,  and  triumph  by  sub- 
mission. 

She  looked  for  some  possible  relenting 
in  his  face  when  he  bade  her  good-night, 
though  she  hardly  expected  her  puni.shment 
to  be  so  quickly  over.  And  it  was  not.  If 
he  had  not  met  her  glance,  Bella  would 
have  taken  it  as  a  slightlv  favourable  si<;n. 
But  even  that  poor  consolation  was  denied 
her.  Warburton  looked  straight  into  the 
face  which  she  tried  to  keep  perfectly  calm, 
with  eyes  at  once  keen  and  indifferent.  It 
was  their  first  passage  of  arms,  and  Bella 
owned  to  herself^  that  her  antagonist  was  too 
strong  for  her,  armed  with  his  cool  as- 
surance and  cased  in  his  invulnerable  vanity. 
She  bit  her  lip  as  she  saw  him  bid  Milly 
good-night  with  a  gracious  look  and  mean- 
ing smile,  and  wha^  she  was  certain  was  a 
lingering  pressure  of  the  shyly  responsive 
little  hand. 

It  was  long  before  either  of  the  rivals 
slept  that  night.  Bella  was  kept  awake  by 
vexation  at  her  own  folly,  sudden  stabs  of 
jealousy  and  a  cold  terror  lurking  in  her 
heart  which  she  dared  not  clothe  in  words, 
and  tried  vainly  to  ignore.  But  Milly  lav 
on  her  little  white  bed  in  a  tumult  of  happi- 
ness, with  throbbing  pulses  and  bounding 
heart,  pressing  her  soft  hot  cheek  on  the 
cool  pillow,  and,  fretted  by  her  tangled  hair, 
pushing  its  great  gohlen  waves  from  her 
flushed  face.  With  eager  eyes  she  looked 
out,  not  into  the  dim  night  which  surround- 
ed her,  but  into  a  future  which  was  a  very 
fountain  of  sunlight.  Nothing  but  the 
knowledge  that  only  a  very  slight  partition 
divided  Ger  from  the  head'of  Mrs.  Ui versus 
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bed,  kept  her  from  breaking  oat  in  sweet, 
low,  inarticulate  singing  like  the  warbling 
of  a  happy  bird.  *'  So  kind,  and  oh  how 
handsome !  So  handsome,  and  oh  how 
kind !  ^^  —  was  the  burden  of  her  thoughts 
as  she  fell  asleep,  and  she  took  op  the  glad 
refrain  when  the  morning  sunlight  bathed 
her  in  its  earliest  radiance,  as  if  there  had 
never  been  a  pause  in  it  at  all.  The  child 
was  as  bewildered  in  her  happiness  as  if  to 
one  who  had  had  day-dreams  of  diamonds 
were  suddenly  flung  the  Koh-i-Noor. 

Milly  and  Bella  alike  looked  eagerly  for- 
ward to  their  next  meeting  with  Mr.  War- 
burton.  Milly,  in  her  happy  hopefulness, 
was  inclined  to  make  it  a  final  test.  If  he 
went  back  to  his  old  allegiance,  she  would 
understand  —  how  the  little  heart  fluttered 
and  sank  at  the  mere  idea !  —  that  he  had 
never  really  wavered  in  it.  But  if  he  came 
to  her  again  —  oh  that  sanguine,  joyful 
'*  if !  ^^  —  she  would  believe  that  he  bad  cast 
the  old  bonds  aside  for  ever.  Naturally, 
therefore,  she  anticipated  the  great  moment 
with  a  quivering  intensity  of  expectation. 

Bella,  though  anxious  and  excited,  was 
more  moderate  alike  in  hope  and  fear.  She 
did  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
meeting,  but  she  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
absolutely  decisive.  If  Matthew  Warbur- 
ton  came  back  to  her,  she  was  fully  deter- 
mined that  he  should  leave  her  side  no  more. 
She  did  not  expect  bim  to  yield;  all  she 
wanted  now  was  that  he  should  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  yielding.  If  he  went  to 
Milly  again  without  aflbrding  her  the  slight- 
est chance  of  holding  out  the  olive-branch, 
she  would  look  upon  the  matter  as  seri- 
ous, upon  the  gulf  between  them  as  danger- 
ously wide ;  but  she  would  not  even  then 
despair.  She  knew  Matthew  Warburton 
well  enough  to  understand  that,  once 
offended,  he  would  like  to  see  the  offender 
fairly   in  the  dust  at   his  feet    before    he 

f ranted  his  pardon.  Bella  would  rather 
ave  liked  the  same  thing  herself.  Could 
a  sudden  stroke  of  fortune  have  made  her 
rich  and  independent,  she  would  not  have 
been  thoroughly  happy  without  Matthew 
Warburton.  But  she  would  dearly  have 
liked  to  humble  him  first. 

Tuesday  evening  came.  Bella  was  su- 
perb in  a  flowing  black  silk  —  gleams  of 
scarlet  at  her  throat,  and  in  her  jet  black 
hair.  She  swept  the  room,  her  queenly 
bead  thrown  bacK,  her  great  eyes  flashing 
and  dilated,  her  lips  a  little  compressed. 
**  Why,  Bella,  my  dear,  how  magnificent 
vou  look  to-night ! "  cried  placid  Mrs. 
Rivers.  So  thinks  little  Milly.  Her  fancies 
in  the  matter  of  dress  are  kept  within  proper 
bounds  6y  her  aunt,  but  she*  too,  has  done 


her  best  to  look  well,  wearing  a  dress  of 
pale  blue,  which,  lacking  the  silken  lustre 
of  Miss  Mannering^s,  yet  falls  in  softer  and 
more  graceful  folds. 

**  Mr.  Warburton." 

The  Drayford  hero  advances,  with  his 
usual  air  of  superb  self-confidence,  shakes 
hands  with  Mrs.  Rivers,  shakes  hands  with 
Bella  and  the  others,  and  turns  to  Milly 
with  a  smile  and  a  glance  which  seem  to 
link  this  meeting  with  the  parting  of  two  or 
three  days  before. 

Bella  turns  awav  with  a  heart  brimminc^ 
with  bitterness.  Mr.  Warburton  begins  to 
talk  to  his  hostess ;  but,  from  time  to  time, 
he  appeals  by  word  or  look  to  happy  Milly. 
Tea  coming  in  makes  matters  ratner  worse. 
Milly  is  always  her  aunt^s  deputy  at  the 
urn,  and  Mr.  Warburton  proves  himself 
the  most  devoted  of  squires.  Through  the 
whole  of  that  weary  tea-time,  Bella,  put- 
ting a  strong  constraint  upon  herself,  sat  in 
apparently  smiling  indifference,  and  keenly 
studied  her  faithless  admirer  all  the  time. 
Was  he  acting  a  part,  or  was  he  —  was  it 
possible  he  could  be  ?  —  in  earnest  in  his 
new  devotion  P  She  could  glean  nothing 
from  his  face.  And  indeed  it  was  not  likely. 
Had  she  arrived  at  any  definite  certainty 
she  would  have  been  more  advanced  than 
Mr.  Warburton  himself. 

He  was  honestly  not  quite  sure  what  he 
intended  or  wanted.  He  was  fascinated 
with  the  innocent  frankness  of  his  new 
love.  He  was  strongly  inclined  to  throw 
Miss  Mannering  over  altogether,  and  — 
well,  why  shouldn^t  he  marry  little  Milly  ? 
He  might  do  worse.  He  did  not  mean  to 
live  and  die  a  bachelor,  and  it  was  time  to 
think  of  bringing  a  wife  home  to  the  pom- 
pous red- brick  house  in  the  High  Street. 
Why  not  little  Milly  P  Onljr,  you  see,  his 
long  flirtation  with  Milly^s  rival  bad  made 
a  certain  impression  upon  him.  Well, 
there  was  no  hurry.  And,  meanwhile, 
there  was  one  thing  he  saw  plainly,  that  it 
could  do  no  harm,  and  would  certainly  be 
pleasant  to  him,  if,  with  Miss  Hope^s  assist- 
ance, he  gave  Miss  Mannering  another 
lesson  in  manners. 

I  think  I  hear  a  chorus  of  young  ladies^ 
voices  denouncing  him  as  a  brute. 

A  brute  P  No  doubt  he  was,  as  the  term 
is  often  used.  Yet,  was  it  altogether  Mr. 
Warburton's  fault  P  For  fifteen  years  he 
had  been  courted  and  worshipped  in  Dray- 
ford, and  had  he  had  a  humble  opinion  of 
himself  he  roust  have  had  it  all  to  himself. 
Had  not  Bella  done  much  to  foster  the  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  serene  contempt  which 
so  humiliated  her  now  P 

He  had  received  the  worst  possible  train- 
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ing.  It  ift  true  that  no  training,  as  far  aa 
one  can  see,  could  have  made  him  an  ex- 
alted specimen  of  humanity.  His  tastes 
were  not  refined  —  his  feelings  were  not 
delicate.  Not  only  bad  ho  no  spark  of  the 
old  chivalrous  spirit,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
the  power  which  could  have  him  even 
understand  its  nature  or  believe  that  any 
man  living  could  really  be  animated  by  it. 
Men  were  humbugs  when  they  wrote  or 
spoke  in  any  different  fashion  to  what  he 
felt  in  his  honesty.  He  had  no  reverence 
for  women,  nor,  for  that  matter,  much 
respect. 

Tet,  after  a  fashion,  he  was  honourable. 
What  he  considered  the  most  importattt 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  Alattbcw 
Warburton^s  word.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
temptation  which  would  have  induced  him 
to  swerve  from  that.  Had  he  pledged  it  to 
Bella  Mannering,  little  Milly,  though  she 
had  been  ten  times  as  innocently  attractive, 
could  not  have  made  him  unfaithful  for  one 
moment. 

Unluckily  it  was  only  the  absolute  word, 
written  or  spoken,  that  he  reverenced,  and 
he  did  not  in  this  case  consider  himself  any- 
thing  but  a  free  man.  Even  Bella  felt  that 
she  could  hardly  reproach  him.  A  more 
delicate  sense  of  honour  might  have  felt 
something  of  a  bond,  but  Mr.  Matthew 
Warburton  arose  and  shook  himself  like 
Samson,  and  like  Samson  found  himself 
unfettered.  So  he  pondered,  tending  ever 
towards  one  decision. 

Bella  waited  for  her  chance  till  after  tea. 
She  was  occasionally  a  whist-player  —  Milly 
never.  She  determined  to  be  one  of  the 
qamrtette  that  night,  and  fortune  favoured 
bier,  for  she  was  Matthew  Warburton^s 
partner.  But  it  was  no  use.  Tier  glances, 
which  of  old  could  bring  him  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  now  seemed  to  fall 
short  even  when  darted  across  the  card- 
table.  She  played  well  —  he  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  trumped  his  best 
card  and  he  glanced  indifferently  at  it,  and 
then  suffered  his  roving  eyes  to  wander: 
where  Milly  sat  near  the  window,  talking  | 
to  the  curate'^s  wife,  who  hooked  awav  at 
her  crochet  with  a  pleased  smile  on  her 
faded  face. 

Mr.  Warburton,  bringing  his  eyes  back 
rather  suddenly,  caught  somethin;^  of  the , 
stormy  blackness  of  Bella^s  watchful  glance,  j 
He  bent  his  face  a  little  over  the  cards  he  i 
was  sorting,  and  hid  a  half-smile.     '*  Amia- 
ble—  very,''  he  said  to  himself;    **  a  nice; 
sort  of  look  to  meet  a  man  when  he  comes 
home  in   the   evening.'*      And    he    tossed 
down  his  first  card,  and  flashed  one  quick 
glance  to  the  group  by  the  window  again.    I 


He  joined  it  when  the  card-playing  was 
over.  Bella  lingered  by  the  table,  ab- 
sently turning  up  card  after  card,  as  if  in 
some  mysterious  way  she  hoped  to  find  her 
fortune  written  there.  She  felt  helpless 
and  rather  hopeless.  If  Mr.  Warburton^s 
glances  had  sought  hers  even  in  malicious 
triumph,  she  would  have  welcomed  them  as 
indications  that  at  any  rate  he  thought  of 
her.  But  they  never  did.  lie  was  either 
acting  or  feeling  the  most  complete  indiffer- 
ence. 

Bella  reached  out  her  hand  to  one  card 
which  lay  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  face 
downwards  on  the  green  cloth.  She  turned 
it  up,  and  it  was  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 
Was  it  an  omen  or  a  mockery?  Bella 
looked  fiercely  at  the  painted  simpering 
face,  and  the  hand  primly  holding  the  in- 
variable flower.  **  Xou  are  better  off  than 
I  am,"  she  thought.  •*  At  any  rate,  you've 
got  the  knave  and  king  to  play  off  against 
each  other ;  Tve  only  one,  and  I  declare  I 
don't  know  which  he  is;  though  I  rather 
think — knave!" 

She  flung  the  fortunate  queen  down,  and 
glancing  after  her  saw  that  she  lay  among 
those  already  turned  up,  with  the  king  at 
her  feet.  **  Come,"  said  Bella,  bitterly, 
*'  there's  Millv's  fortune  at  anv  rate." 

Miss  Mannerinrr  had  naturally  had  enough 
of  the  cards  since  she  read  them  in  this 
gloomy  fashion.  She  went  across  to  Mrs. 
Rivers,  and  joined  in  the  conversation  that 
lady  was  having  with  the  curate. 

Another  evening  of  triumph  for  Milly. 
But  when  it  was  over,  the  little  maiden  was 
too  tired  to  lie  awake  and  think  of  her 
hero.  She  was  rather  ashamed  of  herself 
that  her  sleep  was  not  even  broken  by  any 
dreams  of  him. 

Neither  was  the  morrow  without  its  share 
of  happiness.  Milly,  going  out  for  a  walk, 
met  Mr.  Warburton  near  the  Rectory.  He 
sauntered  some  little  distance  by  her  side, 
and  then  regretted  when  he  looked  at  his 
watch  that  he  could  not  go  any  further. 
Milly  regretted  it  too.  as  he  parted  from 
her  with  an  unnecessarily  lingering  pressure 
of  the  hand.  Nevertheless  she  went  the 
rest  of  the  way,  feeling  as  if  her  heart  and 
feet  were  so  light  that  the  one  was  in  Para- 
diiie  and  the  others  scarcely  touched  the 
ground.  Bella,  gloomily  loolcing  from  the 
Rectory  window,  thought  the  place  of  meet- 
ing had  been  purposely  selected  to  torture 
her.  She  watched  them  in  bitterness  of 
heart.  But  I  think  her  feelings  would 
have  been  tenfold  more  bitter  could  ^he 
have  known  what  was  indeed  the  truth,  that 
neither  Matthew  nor  Milly  had  so  much  as 
remembered  the  fact  of  her  existence. 
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Still  there  was  to  be  one  brief  gleam  of 
apparent  sunshine  for  poor  Bella.  Sunday 
had  come  in  the  interval,  bringing  a  fresh 
cup  of  humiliation  for  her  reluctant  lips. 
Mrs.  Rivers  and  Milly  were  both  at  church 
in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Warburton  was 
not.  But  in  the  afternoon  Milly  was  alone 
in  their  pew,  and  Mr.  Warburton  was  in  his  ; 
and  service  being  over,  he  joined  her  in  the 
porch,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congrega- 
tion walked  home  with  her,  carrying  her 
prayer-book. 

Bella  had  taken  the  organises  duty  dur- 
ing his  temporary  absence ;  and  as  she 
stood  rolling  up  her  music  and  putting  on 
her  gloves,  a  meek  little  Drayford  spinster 
came,  and,  after  shaking  hands  with  her 
and  inquiring  after  her  mamma  (Mrs.  Man- 
nering  being  an  invalid),  proceeded  to 
inquire  if  there  wasn^t  something  between 
Mr.  Warburton  and  Milly  Hope. 

**  Mamma  is  much  as  usual,  thank  you," 
said  Bella,  with  a  grandly  lowering  face. 
•*  As  to  Mr.  Warburton  and  Milly,  I  fear  I 
cannot  give  you  any  information.  Ifs  not 
my  business,  and  I  am  not  their  confidante. 
And  I  hardly  think.  Miss  Wilkinson,  that 
church  is  exactly  the  place " 

**  Oh,  ray  dear,  no  !  My  dear,  I  am  very 
sorry  —  it  was  exceedingly  thoughtless  of 
me.     I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon." 

**Not  at  all,"  said  Bella,  with  undimin- 
ished stateliness.  But  the  little  spinster 
went  away  in  a  very  unhappy  frame  of 
mind,  and  ready  to  burst  out  crying.  To 
have  been  rebuked  by  the  Rector's  daughter 
for  talking  about  such  things  there  —  it  was 
dreadful  —  it  was  like  incurring  the  censure 
of  the  Church !  To  think  that  Bella  should 
have  taken  it  so!  But  when  poor  little 
Miss  Wilkinson  came  somewhat  to  herself, 
she  drew  her  inferences  pretty  correctly 
from  the  fact  that  Bella  had  taken  it  so; 
and  it  was  speedily  the  common  talk  of 
Drayford  how  **Mr.  Warburton  had  jilted 
Bella  Mannering,  and  she  was  so  mad  about 
it  she  was  ready  to  poison  him  and  Milly 
Hope  together." 

Bella  solemnly  determined  she  would  not 
go  to  Mrs.  Rivers^s  house  again;  but  when 
the  time  came  she  could  not  stay  away. 
Accordingly  she  went.  Mr.  Warburton 
came  late,  and  whether  anything  of  the 
rumours  had  reached  him,  and  he  wished  to 
stop  the  flood  of  Drayford  gossip  a  little, 
or  whether  Milly  looked  rather  too  triumph- 
antly confident  that  he  was  coming  to  her, 
and  he  who  had  emancipated  himself  from 
Mi:<s  Mannering's  tyranny  did  not  choose 
to  be  paraded  as  a  captive  by  **  that  child," 
as  he  nad  called  her,  certain  it  is  that,  his 
greetings  over,  he  resumed  his  old  place  by 


Bella's  side.  Mill^  saw  it  with  a  sodden 
incredulous  despair.  He  had  not  meant 
anything,  then  —  he  had  liked  Bella  best  all 
the  time;  she  had  been  foolish,  and  he 
would  laugh  at  her  if  ho  knew;  and  she 
hated  him,  —  no,  she  loved  him,  and  her 
dream  was  over,  and  her  heart  would 
break !  She  did  not  take  her  lesson  even 
with  Bella's  fortitude.  The  yery  utmost 
she  could  do  was  to  refrain  from  bursting 
into  a  ^ood  of  childish  tears. 

Bella  was  too  doubtful  to  dare  to  he 
triumphant.     She  distrusted  this  tard^  re- 
turn, which  had  no  warmth  of  reconciliation 
in  it.     She  did  her  best,  however,  to  wel- 
come the  truant.     She  tried  to  talk  as  in  old^ 
times  (only  a  fortnight  before,  but  it  seemed. 
ages),  still  it  was  with  a  heart  which  sank 
lower  and  lower  every  minute.     Formerljr 
she  had  felt  that  he  liked  to  talk  to  her, 
that  he  was  amused  and  pleased :  now,  say 
what  she  would,  she  instinctively  felt  that 
she  had  not  awakened  his  interest.    She 
fought  with  the  valour  of  a  forlorn-hope, 
but  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  useless. 
She  was  not  surprised  when  he  answered 
absently,  and  his  eyes  went  with  a  sort  of 
pitying  amusement  to  droopin?  little  Milly. 

It  was  very  hard,  Bella  thought.  She 
had  loved  Matthew  so  long,  so  very  long. 
It  was  her  last  hope ;  and  Milly  bad  her 
life  before  her.  And  knowing  nothing  of 
the  child's  foolish  secret  worship.  Miss 
Mannering  supposed  she  had  never  thought 
of  Mr.  ^Varbu^ton  till  the  evening  he  went 
across  and  sat  by  her  side  on  the  sofa. 
**IIer  vanity  is  flattered;  she  does  not 
really  love  him,"  she  thought;  '*  the  game 
is  not  utterly  lost  perhaps  even  now.^ 

But  I  thmk  she  would  have  thrown  up 
her  cards  could  she  have  looked  into  Mr. 
Warburton's  heart,  and  understood  the 
meaning  of  his  serenely  gracious  smile. 
He  had  not  known  what  he  felt  or  wished 
at  first.  He  had  almost  fancied  that  he 
cared  for  Bella,  when  really  it  was  only 
that  he  was  used  to  her.  Her  doom  was 
sealed,  and  his  heart  pierc*ed  to  the  core. 
when  Milly  looked  up  into  his  face  with  her 
glad  beseeching  .smile.  He  was  dull  in 
matters  of  feeling,  and  had  not  understood 
then,  but  he  knew  what  he  wanted  clearly 
enough  now ;  and  meant  to  have  it  without 
more  delay. 

**Well,  we  may  as  well  have  our  rub- 
ber," said  Mrs.  Rivers,  "Dr.  Ford?" 
The  Doctor  bowed  assent.  *'  And,"  she 
glanced  irresolutely  at  Bella  and  Miss  Wil- 
kinson, **  Bella,  will  you  play?" 

**  I  shall  be  very  happy."  f  Miss  Wilkin- 
son was  rather  sorry.  She  liked  playing 
whist  with  Doctor  Ford.) 
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••  And  Mr.  Warburton  —  that  will 
be " 

*'  Thank  you,  no,^  said  Matthew.  **  Tve 
been  busy  all  day.  I^m  rather  tired, 4ind/^ 
he  glanced  at  bis  watch,  *'  I  fear  I  must  go 
early.'' 

Bella  was  thunderstruck.  The  idea  of 
such  a  calamity  had  never  entered  her  head. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Miss 
Wilkinson  took  the  vacant  place  readily 
enough.  Bella  could  have  cried  with  vexa- 
tion and  spite,  but  she  controlled  herself 
with  a  violent  effort,  and  the  game  began. 

Milly  had  heard  Mr.  Warburton^s  refusal 
to  play,  and  the  woe-begone  little  face  had 
brightened.  But  it  clouded  again  when  he 
lingered  watching  the  first  hand.  Perhaps 
be  would  stay  there  looking  at  them  a  little 
while  and  then  go.  She  was  in  an  agony 
of  hope  and  i'ear. 

Card  after  card  fell  —  would  he  never 
come  away  ?  Yes  !  yes  !  yes !  he  was  com- 
ing, lounging  across  the  room  in  his  own 
superb  style.  The  low  chair  by  Milly's 
side  creaked  as  he  dropped  into  it,  and  she 
was  in  Paradise  once  more. 

*•  You  look  very  melancholy  to-night," 
said  the  gentleman. 

"No,"  and  the  little  lady  shook  her 
bead.     •*  No  —  indeed." 

Mr.  Warburton  only  smiled. 

**  Shall  you  have  to  go  away  ver}*  early  ?  " 
she  asked.  It  was  the  subject  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  and  she  could  think  of  nothing 
else  to  say. 

•*  Not  very ;  unless  I  go  for  a  moonlight 
walk." 

**  Oh  —  are  you  going  ?  " 

*•  Not  that  I  know  of." 

Another  **  Oh  !  "  and  **  What  made  you 
talk  about  it,  then?" 

**  Because  it's  just  the  night  for  it  if  any 
one  felt  inclined." 

*•  Ifs  moonlight,  then?"  said  Milly, 
looking  across  at  the  windows. 

Mr.  Warburton  laughed.  **  Why,  of 
course  it's  moonlight  —  a  splendid  moon. 
I  say,"  lowering  his  voice,  **  what  do  you 
sav,  Millv  —  will  vou  come  out  on  the  bal- 
conv  and  see,  eh?" 

Bella,  wearily  whist-playing,  saw  them 
cross  the 'room  and  disappear  behind  the 
curtain.  She  would  have  cheerfully  given 
ten  years  of  her  life  to  have  been  able  to 
see  beyond  it.  And  if  she  had  paid  the 
price,  and  followed  them,  I  think  she  would 
nave  cried  out  in  utter  bitterness  of  soul, 
•'  Take  all  the  rest,  and  let  me  lie  down  at 
once  !  *' 

For  the  safe  shelter  scarcely  reached, 
she  would  have  seen  a  strong  arm  round  a 
slender  waist,  a  slight  form  which,  swaying. 


yielded  as  it  was  drawn,  and  a  proud  head 
bent  to  whisper  what,  for  manner,  might 
have  been  a  royal  declaration  of  love. 
Milly  answered  it  neither  by  word  nor  look, 
only  drew  a  little  closer  to  her  lover's  side. 
But  when,  in  answer  to  bis  pleadings,  the 
golden-haired  head  was  raised  a  little,  the 
delicate  flower-like  lips  and  cheeks  were 
pressed  to  the  handsome  black-whiskered 
face  which  was  stooping  over  her. 

It  soon  went  back,  leaning  on  Mr.  War- 
burton's  elaborate  shirt-front  as  if  that  were 
its  natural  resting-place.  And  then  Milly 
whispered  .  .  .  No ;  I  won't  tell  you  what 
she  said.  It's  no  business  of  yours.  And 
if  she  talked  nonsense  Mr.  Warburton  set 
her  the  example,  and  he  was  old  enough  to 
know  better.  So  if  you  like  to  blame  him 
you  may,  though  I  shall  not  join  even  in 
that,  for  I  think  Mr.  Matthew  Warburton 
never  did  a  wiser  thing  in  bia  life  than  be 
did  in  that  6ve  minuses  on  the  balcony. 

(By  the  way,  there  was  something  I 
wanted  to  say  about  that  moon,  for  I  like 
to  be  accurate.  Milly  thought  it  was 
**  lovely."  and  Mr.  Warburton,  as  we 
know,  described  it  as  **  splendid."  But  I 
do  not  myself  think  it  was  verv  remark- 
able; in  fact  I  should  have  said  not  full, 
and  certainly  a  little  misty.  We  have  all 
seen  the  moon  shedding  such  a  flood  of 
keen  radiance  that  the  landscape  seems  to 
wear  a  veil  of  transparent  snow.  But  on 
this  occasion  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  really  think  the  utmost  that  could  be  said 
for  it  would  be  that  it  was  like  Mr.  Birdo- 
fredum  Sawin's  star,  **a  middlin*  shiny 
one."  But  then  I  did  not  view  it  from  that 
balcony.) 

Mrs.  Rivers's  gilt  clock  ticked  steadily, 
totally  ignoring  the  fact  that  outside  the 
window  the  minutes,  marked  by  fond  whis- 

f)ers  and  beating  hearts,  were  going  like 
ightning;  while  within,  measured  by  the 
monotonous  fall  of  the  cards  on  the  cloth, 
they  dragged  wearily  on. 

Matthew  was  stroking  Milly^s  rippling 
hair,  and  with  all  the  soul  be  possessed 
looking  into  her  eyes.  She  drew  her  face  a 
little  awa^,  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  against 
his  hand  m  a  mute  caress. 

**  I  must  go  now,  Milly,"  be  said. 

And  Milly  said,  "Please — plecLse.'*'' 
Can  ^'ou  wonder  that  after  so  eloquent  and 
convmcing  a  speech  Mr.  Warburton  should 
have  remained  at  least  ten  minutes  longer  ? 

But  at  last  be  did  go.  Parting  from  her 
with  a  long  embrace,  kissing  the  soft  lips 
and  the  tremulous  eyelids  and  the  little 
hands,  he  withdrew  the  curtain  for  a  mo- 
ment, stepped  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
walked  coolly  up  to  the  card-players. 
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"Good-night,  Mrs.  Rivers  — Tm  off." 
he  said.  She  took  her  eyes  from  the  king 
of  trumps  for  a  moment,  and  returned  his 
•*  Good-night:  "  **  Good-oight,  Ford  —  you 
won^t  walk  home  with  me,  I  suppose?^ 

*' Thank  you,  no,"  said  the  gaunt  serious 
doctor;  *'  I  must  finish  my  game." 

**  Yours  takes  some  time  to  play,"  said 
Matthew;  ** Good-night,  Miss  Wilkinson." 
Then  he  looked  over  Bella's  hand :  **  Well, 
Miss  Mannering,  and  are  you  playing  your 
cards  pretty  successtuUy  ?  " 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Matthew  Warburton 
knew  perfectly  well  that  for  his  sake,  and 
for  his  only,  Bella  had  joined  the  game, 
and  while  she  was  thus  cruelly  trapped, 
he  had  been  making  love  to  her  rival  a  few 
yards  away,  it  was  a  mean  and  ungenerous 
speech.  The  man  who  loved  Milly,  and 
whom  Milly  loved,  ought  to  have  been  in- 
capable of  findine  pleasure  in  pricking  sen- 
sitive Bella  with  a  taunting  little  jest. 
But  he  was  not.  I  am  more  angry  with 
him  for  that,  I  think,  than  for  anything  else. 

**  I  don^t  know,"  the  girl  replied,  with  a 
flash  in  her  lowering  eyes;  **  some  games 
are  only  played  for  amusement,  and  one 
does  not  trouble  one's  self  about  the  end.'' 

••  Ob.  is  that  it  ?  "  said  Matthew ;  **  well, 
so  much  the  better  if  you  are  losing  —  it 
sounds  rather  like  a  loser's  speech ;"  and 
he  held  out  his  hand,  which  she  just  touched 
with  the  tips  of  her  reluctant  fingers  —  and 
so  he  departed. 

Little  Milly  watched  her  opportunity, 
stole  across  from  the  window,  and  went 
silently  to  her  own  room.  When  they  had 
finished  their  game,  the  whist-players  heard 
that  Miss  Hope  was  tired,  and  had  gone 
to  bed. 

The  truth  was,  she  did  not  want  to  talk 
that  night.  She  even  made  up  her  mind 
to  pretend  to  be  sound  asleep  when  her 
aunt  should  come  in  to  kiss  her.  The 
drea<lful  hypocrite  rehearsed  a  little  before- 
hand, and  (lid  it  very  well  —  so  naturally, 
indeed,  that  she  had  done  the  real  thing 
long  before  Mrs.  Rivers  came  in  with  her 
carefully-shaded  candle. 

All  this  happened  in  May,  and  it  was 
now  nearly  the  end  of  September.  Every 
one  in  Drayford  knew  the  result  of  that 
evening's  inspection  of  the  moon.  The 
Mannerings  had  been  ten  weeks  at  Brigh- 
ton, and  were  just  home  again.  **  Bella 
looked  better  for  her  change,"  the  gossips 
said.  She  was  statelier  than  ever,  but  had 
a  tired  look  about  her  eyes,  and  her  tem- 
per was  a  little  uncertain,  —  sometimes 
very  gentle,  so  that  its  sad  humility  seemed 
out  of  harmony  with  her  queenly  bearing 
—  sometimes  fretful  and  sullen. 


Mrs.  Rivers  was  sorry  for  the  disap* 
pointed  girl,  and  Bella  seemed  to  bear  no 
malice,  but  came  and  went  as  of  old.  To 
Milly  she  was  less  variable  than  to  othen, 
almost  always  kind,  but  with  a  certain  cold- 
ness, keeping  her,  and,  still  more,  Matthew, 
at  arm's-length. 

Mrs.  Rivers  might  be  sorry  for  BelU, 
but  she  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  her 
niece  was  provided  for.  She  could  leave 
the  child  something  when  she  died,  but  the 
larger  part  of  her  income  would  revert  to 
her  husband's  family,  and  Milly  was  her 
sister's  daughter.  So,  apart  from  her  lik- 
ing for  Mr.  Warburton,  she  was  naturally 
pleased  that  her  little  girl  should  have  se- 
cured the  best  match  in  Drayford. 

Nevertheless  she  had  at  first  objected  to 
a  positive  engagement.  She  hoped  Milly 
knew  her  own  mind,  and  would  not  change; 
still  she  had  a  feeling  that  the  helpteaa 
motherless  girl  ought  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  secured  to  her.  *'  She 
is  too  young,"  urged  Mrs.  Rivers  to  the 
imperious  and  impatient  wooer — "only 
seventeen  last  February  —  she  is  too  young 
to  be  married  —  too  young  to  pledge  her- 
self finally.     You  must  give  her  time." 

Mr.  Warburton  did  not  see  that,  and 
tried  to  put  Mrs.  Rivers  down  with  a  strong 
hand.  But  the  placid  lady  proved  sur- 
prisingly obstinate.  Then  he  changed  his 
tactics,  and  made  concessions  with  an  im- 
mense amount  of  fuss  and  parade.  Mrs. 
Rivers  accepted  them  gratefully,  and  dis- 
covered, too  late,  that  he  had  hardly  yielded 
anything  at  all. 

Milly's  birthday  was  the  19th.  Mr. 
Warburton  suggested  that  there  could  be 
no  possible  objection  to  their  marriage 
then.  '*  Lent,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers.  Matthew 
gulped  down  a  strong  word  about  Lent. 
**  Well,  then,"  he  said.  '*  as  soon  af\er  Eas- 
ter as  could  be  managed."  Afler  a  prolonged 
debate,  Mrs.  Rivers  yielded.  If,  when 
the  New  Year  came,  Milly  had  not 
changed  her  mind,  it  might  be  considered 
a  settled  thing.  **  And  if  she  does,  I'm  to 
grin,  and  bear  it,  eh  P "  said  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton. **  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Rivera,  looking 
up  with  a  smile  at  the  jolly  handsome  face ; 
**you  must  grin,  and  bear  it."  Matthew 
said  it  was  very  hard. 

Milly  thought  it  was  extremely  absurd 
when  she  was  told   of  it,   and  was  rather 
indignant  on  Matthew's  account.     **  As  it 
I  could  ever  change,"  she  had  whispered  — 
•*  as  if  I  could  ever  change ! " 

And  Mr.  Warburton  tossed  his  head 
slightly  back,  with  a  broad  smile  of  pleas- 
ure at  her  words,  and  amusement  at  Mrs. 
Rivers's    folly.     "My  dear  girl,    do  you 
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suppose  I  was  afraid  ?  ^  "  T  never  will,^  she 
persisted;  '* Matthew,  I  never  will !  * 
And  that  was  how  they  settled  the  question 
of  Miliy^s  freedom. 

Mrs.  Rivers  had  gathered  up  all  her  en- 
ergy for  one  protest,  and  that  being  made, 
she  drifted  on  in  her  usually  placid  passive 
iray.  As  she  sincerely  wished  for  the  match, 
and  as  the  thought  her  niece  really  did  seem 
to  be  sure  of  herself,  she  only  faintly  re- 
moQHrated  when  Mr.  Warburton  altogether 
ignored  their  covenant,  and  behaved  on 
erpry  occasion  as  if  it  were  already  a  settled 
and  positive  thing.  Indeed,  after  a  few 
ireeks  the  original  treaty  was  almost  totally 
forgotten.  Bella  perhaps  remembered  it. 
And  M:lly  used  merrily  to  threaten  her  big 
lover  now  and  then,  that  if  he  wajin't  very 
good  she  would  change  her  mind  before 
K'^w  Yearns  Day.  At  which  capital  joke 
they  both  invariably  laughed. 

As  I  have  said,  tht%  summer  was  ebbing 
fast.  It  was  the  end  of  September,  and 
■tray  leaves  began  to  flicker  softly  from  the 
trees,  the  freshness  of  all  verdure  was  gone. 
aod  the  fields  were  gn^y  stubble  which  had 
been  golden  corn.  Whtm  next  the  summer 
came  round,  Miily  thought,  as  she  looked 
out  at  the  warm,  rich,  yet  mournful  autumn 
landscape  —  when  next  the  leaves  came  out 
and  the  flowers  bloomed,  she  would  be  mar- 
ried. Befori'  the  little  cop.ses  were  blue  with 
hyacinths — but  she  would  have  time  to  go 
and  pick  some  primroses  as  Milly  Hope,  and 
then  —  did  married  ladies  ever  go  out  and 
pick  primroses,  she  wondered  ?  She  rather 
thought  not.  And  of  course  she  would  ^o 
out  for  walks  with  Matthew  then,  and  she 
did  not  think  he  ever  picked  wild  flowers. 
Well,  she  would  have  a  last  scramble  in  the 
Drayford  woods,  get  a  last  nosegay  from 
the  hedgerows,  and  from  the  height  of  her 
approaching  dignity  and  happiness  look  back 
with  that  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity  and 
▼earning  to  the  simple  childhood  which  had 
passed  away  for  ever.  Milly  thought  of  it 
as  if  it  were  some  little  old-fashioned  frock 
or  ornament,  once  dearly  prized,  now  alto- 
gether outgrown,  absurd,  impossible  to  put 
on,  vet  regarded  a  little  sadly  and  tenderly 
by  tlie  voung  fashionably-dressed  lady,  who 
felt  witli  a  curious  kind  of  pain  that,  though 
the  world  was  before  her  and  a  thousand 
changes  might  come,  there  was  one  that 
could  never  be.  Never  could  she  change 
again,  into  the  simple  artless  little  creature 
who  knew  no  passion  either  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, who  loved  her  aunt  and  her  nursemaid, 
and  later,  her  governess,  and  liked  to  have 
bread  and  treacle  for  her  tea.  No,  Milly 
reflected,  half  smiling,  half  sighing,  all  that 
waa  over  for  ever. 


She  had  been  very  happy  through  the 
past  summer  —  passionately,  triumphantly, 
excitedly  happy.  Mr.  Warburton  s  future 
wife  was  an  important  personage  in  Dray- 
ford. Milly  had  been  caressed  and  made 
much  of  where  of  old  she  had  been  ij^nored. 
And  Matthew's  good  temper  had  been  un- 
varying. Never  had  she  seen  the  faintest 
flash  of  displeasure  in  his  eyes  except  once, 
when  he  took  it  into  his  obstinate  head  that 
some  one  had  slighted  hcr.>  Then  indeed 
he  had  raged,  and  Milly  had  had  to  soothe 
him  with  many  innocent  little  artifices.  But 
a  woman  delights  in  a  lion-like  fierceness, 
if  to  her  the  lion  is  a  lamb. 

But  —  I  verily  believe  that  word  "but" 
was  made  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  descrip- 
tions of  felicity  —  there  was  one  tiny  flaw 
in  Milly's  great  happiness.  She  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Matthew  Warbur- 
ton was  the  first  and  highest  of  men.  In- 
deed she  considered  him  an  absolutely  per- 
fect man.  But  she  wished  men  in  general 
could  be  altered  in  one  or  two  little  things. 

Matthew  Warburton  since  that  moonlight 
night  petted  her,  fondled  her,  loaded  her 
with  presents,  but  did  not  see  that  he  was 
bound  to  be  polite  to  her.  He  had  no  nat- 
ural courtesy  ;  his  politeness  was  donned  for 
company ;  it  was  irksome  and  ehiiling  to 
him.  so  that  of  course  it  was  flung  aside 
when  he  was  with  his  future  wife.  Milly 
could  not  have  defined  what  it  was  pained 
her,  but  something  jarred  upon  her  finer 
feeliDgs.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  wait  on  her 
lord  and  master  in  little  ways,  and  yet  she 
was  angry  with  herself  because  of  a  certain 
irritation  which  she  felt  in  so  waitinir.  Mr. 
Warburton  took  such  attentions  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  saved  his  politeness  for  other 
voung  ladies,  while  he  gave  his  love  to 
Millv. 

After  all,  do  not  we  see  a  good  many 
husbands  who  do  exactly  the  same  ?  Un- 
reasonable little  Milly,  to  want  both  love 
and  courtesy. 

I  remember  hearing  once  how  the  princi- 
ple was  thoroughly  carried  out  at  a  young 
mechanic's  wedding.  The  bride  came  with 
one  bridesmaid,  both  decked  out  in  what 
finery  they  could  manage.  The  ceremony 
being  over,  and  the  names  duly  signed  in 
the  vestry,  the  bridegroom,  with  the  great- 
est politeness,  offered  his  arm,  not  to  the 
bride,  but  to  the  bridesmaid,  and  conducted 
her  out  of  church.  Of  course  he  preCerred 
his  wife,  who  came  meekly  at  the  couple's 
heels,  but  then  she  iccut  his  wife,  and  the 
other  was  a  strant^e  young  lady,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  company  man- 
ners. 

Matthew  Warburton  was  guided  by  the 
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same  feeling,  though  it  was/hardly  probable 
he  would  follow  it  out  so  logically.  Milly 
supposed  it  was  natural  to  all  men,  and  that 
Dr.  Ford's  prim  little  pink-faced  assistant 
was  free  and  easy  with  the  young  lady  at 
Birmingham. 

The  last  Tuesday  in  thlit  September  Bella 
Mannering  made  her  appearance  in  Mrs. 
Rivers's  drawing-room.  And  following  Bella 
Mannering  come  a  young  man. 

A  grave,  quiet  young  man,  who  had  a 
pale  face  and  a  thoughtful  manner,  and  who 
stood  silently  by  Miss  Mannering  while  she 
explumed  that  they  had  met  Mr.  Eversley  at 
Brighton,  and  he  was  staying  with  them  for 
A  few  days,  and  they  were  sure  Mrs.  Rivers 
wouldn^t  mind.  .  .  .  And  Mrs.  Rivers 
hastened  to  assure  her  that  not  only  did  she 
not  mind,  but  that  she  was  charmed  to  make 
Mr.  Eversley^s  acquaintance,  and  the  pair 
shook  hands.  A  general  introduction  fol- 
lowed, and  everybody  looked  curiously  at 
Mr.  Eversley,  and  Mr.  Eversley  looked  at 
every  one  a  little  absently.  lie  was  not 
shy,  only  very  quiet.  He  talked  readily 
enough,  in  a  voice  which,  though  very  pleas- 
ant, was  extremely  low.  After  a  while  he 
found  himself  near  Milly  as  she  sat  at  the 
tea-table,  Mr.  Warburton  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and  the  little  tea-maker  was  rather 
solitary.  Perhaps  even  dull  Dray  ford  folks 
had  discovered  that  young  ladies  who  are 
waiting  for  their  lovers  are  not  the  liveliest 
of  company.  It  would  have  been  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  a  sparkling  flow  of  small 
talk  from  Hero,  for  instance,  when  with 
straining  eyes  she  looked  out  across  the 
waves. 

But  Mr.  Eversley  was  not  aware  of  any 
tie  between  Milly  and  Mr.  Warburton,  nor 
indeed  of  that  gentleman^s  existence;  so, 
bravely  approaching  her  where  she  sat  in- 
trenched behind  the  big  tray,  be  offered  his 
services  if  be  could  be  of  any  use. 

Six  months  earlier  Milly  would  have  been 
confused  and  bewildered,  but  the  engaged 
young  lady  was  rather  more  self-possessed. 
**  Oh,  thank  you,^*  she  said,  **  you  might 
give  me  those  eups.^^ 

He  did.  Then  he  filled  up  the  teapot  for 
her.  **  Aunt  Rivers  will  not  have  the  tea 
brought  into  the  room  and  handed  round ; 
she  likes  to  see  it  made,"  said  Milly. 

**  Don't  you?"  said  Mr.  Eversley,  as  he 
tried  to  see  through  the  steam  whether  the 
teapot  was  full.     **  I  think  it  is  much  nicer." 

**  Only  no  one  does  it  now,"  said  Milly. 

**  Which  makes  us  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness the  more.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to 
be  exactly  like  everybody  else?" 

Under  her  directions  he  fetched  and  car- 
ried several  cups  for  the  assembled  spinsters 


and  dowagers.  But  ailer  a  time,  the  de- 
mand for  tea  and  cake  and  thin  bread-and- 
butter  having  subsided,  he  sat  down  by 
Milly  and  began  to  talk. 

Seeing  him  more  closely,  she  presently 
made  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Eversley  was 
by  no  means  so  young  as  she  had  imagined 
from  her  first  glance  at  his  beardless  face. 
Probably  the  candle-light  had  helped  the 
brief  illusion.  Now  that  he  was  so  near 
her,  Milly  saw  that  he  was  somewhat  worn 
—  that  there  were  faint  suggestions  of  hol- 
lows in  cheek  and  temple,  and  **  a  lot  of 
tiny  little  wrinkles,"  as  she  said  to  herself, 
at  the  corners  of  the  bright  gentle  eyes. 
But  he  had  a  quantity  of  soft  brown  hair, 
which  he  wore  rather  too  long  to  be  fashion- 
able, and  the  smooth  silken  waves  looked 
very  youthful  indeed. 

Mr.  John  Eversley  had  a  pleasant  though 
rather  a  melancholy  face.  He  seemed 
marked  out  by  nature  as  a  sort  of  amateur 
father  confessor.  You  felt  a  curious  im- 
pulse to  tell  him  all  your  secrets  when  you 
looked  at  the  soft  inquiring  eyes,  the  mouth 
formed  for  gentlest  speech  if  speech  were 
needed,  if  not,  for  kindly  silence,  and  whose 
lips  seemed  incapable  of  laugh  or  sneer. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  named 
Lisle.  He  had  gone  out  to  India  as  a  young 
man,  and  had  come  back  ailer  two  years,  so 
ill  he  was  hardly  expected  to  live.  Wan- 
dering to  and  fro  in  his  aimless,  gentle  way 
on  the  parade  at  Ventnor,  the  young  fellow 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  solitary  old 
ofiicer  who  was  also  wintering  there. 
Colonel  Eversley  made  inquires  about  John 
Lisle ;  found  he  had  known  bis  uncle  in  old 
times ;  introduced  himself  to  the  young 
man;  was  fascinated  by  him,  as  every  one 
was  who  knew  him ;  made  John  move  from 
his  lodgings  to  the  house  where  he  had  es- 
tablished nimself ;  planned  tours  in  which 
his  new  friend  was  to  be  his  companion ; 
and  finally,  when  the  spring-time  came. 
Lisle  began  to  talk  about  going  away,  and, 
since  his  health  was  a  little  re-established, 
seeking  something  to  do,  it  appeared  that 
Colonel  Evers-ey  could  not  part  with  him. 
*'  Tm  all  alone  in  the  world,"  he  said.  **  I 
buried  my  boy  seventeen  years  ago,  and  he 
was  the  last  of  all.  You  had  better  stay 
with  me,  John,  and  take  his  place.  No 
one  has  any  claim  on  me.  What  do  you 
say  ?  Can  you  put  up  with  a  fretful,  fidgety 
old  fellow,  eh  ?  " 

John  thought  he  could.  Mr.  Lisle,  who 
was  anything  but  a  rich  man,  and  who  had 
mourned  over  his  boy's  dark  prospects, 
looked  upon  the  wealthy  Colonel  Eversley  as 
a  messenger  sent  by  Providence  to  rescue 
John  from  his  perplexities.    It  was  not  like 
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waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  either. 
Young  Lisle  stepped  at  once  into  the  pleas- 
ant position  of  the  Colonel's  son.  The  old 
man  took  every  opportunity  of  making  it 
clearly  understood  among  his  acquaintance 
that  bis  young  friend  would  inherit  every 
•hilling  he  bad  to  leave  —  no  inconsiderable 
fortune. 

So  the  two  had  roamed  about  in  France 
and  Italy.  John  almost  wor&hipped  the 
grand  old  Colonel,  and  felt  a  son's  sorrow 
when  he  laid  his  adopted  father  in  the  grave. 
Perhaps  no  clause  in  the  will  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  that  which  bound  him  to  as- 
sume the  name  of  Eversley. 

Ue  had  met  the  Mannerings  at  Brighton, 
and  had  made  friends  with  the  Rector. 
When  tbev  asked  him  down  to  Dravford. 
being  an  idle  man,  he  came.  But  he  hesitated 
a  little  before  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
Ue  wished  to  please  Mr.  Mannering,  who 
was  evidently  anxious  be  should  come.  *  He 
had  never  been  at  Drayford,  but  he  had  an 
unpleasant  remembrance  of  its  name. 

oefore  be  went  to  India  a  situation  had 
been  found  for  bis  only  brother  in  the  Dray- 
ford  Bank.  Owing  to  some  negligence  on 
the  part  of  one  of  his  superiors,  the  young 
man,  who  was  terribly  in  debt,  had  been 
sorely  tempted  and  had  fallen.  Of  course 
he  intended  to  make  all  right.  P^qually  of 
course,  be  could  not.  His  ruin  was  immi- 
nent, nay,  inevitable.  But  a  friend  to 
whom  he  confefsed  his  madness  contrived 
to  save  him  from  its  darkest  consequences. 
Uis  generous  help  and  strenuous  exertions 
were  in  a  great  measure  successful.  The 
matter  was  hushed  up,  and  young  Lisile 
went  away.  People  knew  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  his  sudden  depar- 
ture; but  though  there  were  many  rumours 
there  was  no  certainty,  and  the  talk  died 
out  in  time. 

It  was  all  over  when  John  came  home  ill. 
George  had  gone  to  Canada,  the  generous 
friend  had  been  repaid  —  only  Mr.  Lisle 
knew  at  what  cost,  for  be  buried  the  secret 
of  his  younger  son's  misdeeds  in  even  mure 
than  his  accustomed  silence.  John  knew 
that  something  had  gone  very  wrong  during 
George's  stay  at  Dravford,  but  had  never 
chosen  to  ask  for  particulars  which  must  be 
as  painful  for  him  to  hear  as  for  his  father 
to  relate. 

It  was  the  remembrance  of  this  old  trou- 
ble which  had  made  John  hesitate  about 
accepting  Mr.  Mannering's  urgent  invita- 
tion. But  he  did  not  he>itate  lung.  **  1 
can  do  no  barm,'^  he  reflected ;  **  the  whole 
thing  is  gone  by  —  was  gone  by  belore  ever 
the  Mannerings  went  there.  Nothing  about 
nitt  can  iu  any  way  recall  my  brother  to  peo- 


ple's minds  —  we  are  not  a  bit  alike,''  —  his 
thoughts  flashed  from  his  melancholy  re- 
flection in  the  mirror  to  a  bright  fair  florid 
face ;  **  and  as  to  names,  no  one  will  have 
the  least  reason  for  supposing  Mr.  John 
Eversley  to  be  related  to  Mr.  George  Lisle. 
rU  go."  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
found  himself  by  Milly's  tea-table  that  Seo- 
tember  evening. 

He  talked  softlvand  fluentlv  about  books 
and  music,  and  after  a  time  slid  into  a  de- 
scription of  some  of  his  travels ;  but  it  was 
curious  to  note,  whatever  the  subject,  bow 
rarely  he  said  **  I,"  —  it  was  always  **a 
friend  of  mine,"  or  **thc  people  at  such  a 
place."  Milly  listened,  well  pleased,  but  as 
she  listened  she  looked  from  time  to  time  at 
the  door.  It  opened  at  last  and  her  lover 
appeared.  John  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  to  follow  the  direction  of  her 
eager  eyes.  His  own  rested  on  the  big 
handsome  man  who  was  replying  in  a  great 
jovial  voice  to  a  buzz  of  greetinjrs.  They 
Imgered  on  Mr.  Warbarion's  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  were  turned  away  full  of 
a  faint  but  decided  antipathy. 

Mrs.  Rivers,  probably  doubting  whether 
her  niece  would  ever  make  her  old  and  new 
friends  properly  known  to  each  other,  came 
to  the  tea-table  with  the  banker,  and  a 
formal  introduction  ensued  — Mr.  EversUy 
—  Mr.  Waaburton.  The  two  men  bowed 
and  exchanged  greetings  and  glances.  Mr. 
Warburton  was  loftilv  inditferent,  Mr.  Ev- 
ersley  was  reserved  and  chilling. 

Milly  looked  radiantly  up  into  Matthew's 
face,  **  You  are  very  late."  He  smiled  and 
whispered  something  John  did  not  hear. 
**  Sit  down,'-  Miss  Hope  continued.  **  and 
let  me  pour  you  out  some  nice  weak  tepid 
tea." 

»•  Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Warburton;  "I 
think  I  won't  have  any  if  it's  cold." 

*♦  Oh,  but  it  isn't  really  —  at  least  I  hope 
not.  1  shall  give  you  a  cup  —  you  needn't 
drink  it  if  you  don't  like  it." 

**  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  he. 

So  it  was  duly  poured  out,  and  Mr.  War- 
burton, who  was  leaning  lazily  buck  in  his 
chair  by  Milly's  side,  had  it  hand(>d  to  him, 
and  was  particular  about  the  amount  of 
cream,  and  fanciful  as  to  the  e.xact  strength 
cf  the  tea.  Then  there  arose  a  di'^cussion 
on  the  subje.  t  of  sugar.  Mr.  Warburton 
averred  that  he  had  watched  the  proceed- 
ings from  the  beginning,  and  she  hadn't 
given  him  a  morsel.  The  little  tea-maker 
as  stanc'bly  asserted,  with  an  astonished 
**0h,  Matthew!"  that  she  had.  **  You 
won't  like  it  if  you  get  too  much,"  she  said. 
•*  Taste  it  and  see." 

•*  Not  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Warburton  con- 
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fidently,  after  f^oing  through  that  cere- 
mony; **  not  the  least  taste  of  it."  And 
then'  he  informed  the  company  in  general 
that  Miliy  was  putting  him  on  an  allowance 
of  fiutrar  already,  and  wasn't  it  a  hard  case  ? 

**0h,  Matthew!  Oh,  what  nonsense  !  ^^ 
cried  Milly,  but  stopped  abruptly,  for  she 
encountered  Mr.  John  Eversley's  brown 
eyes  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  of  cold 
gentle  wonder.  The  colour  rushed  pain- 
fully to  her  cheeks,  and  with  a  sudden  feel- 
ing of  humiliation  she  caught  the  cup  out 
of  Matthew  Warburtou^s  hand,  and  tumbled 
two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  into  it  in 
breathless  haste.  For  about  a  minute  she 
bated  Mr.  Everalev. 

•*  Come,"  said  Mr.  Warburton,  as  his 
cup  was  restored  to  him  by  his  Hushed  un- 
willing Ilcbe,  almost  as  hurriedly  as  it  had 
been  snatched  away,  **  let's  see  what  it's 
like  now."  He  sipped  it  and  looked  up 
with  an  amused  smile  :  **  Well,  Milly,  when, 
you  do  make  concessions  Ws  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  no  mistake.  Thank  you,  my 
dear  girl,"  holding  out  the  cup  for  her  to 
set  down,  •*  I've  had  plenty." 

Then  she  was  distressed.  She  wanted 
him  to  have  some  more,  but  he  would  not. 
Repenting  of  her  haste,  she  said,  in  an  anx- 
ious whisper,  **  You're  not  vexed  with  me, 
are  you,  Matthew  ? "  To  which  he  re- 
turned a  loftily  good-humoured  smile  and 
shake  of  the  head,  and  after  a  minute  went 
across  to  Mrs.  Rivers. 

•»  Who  is  that  fellow?"  he  asked. 

••  Why,  that's  Mr.  Eversley." 

*•  Thank  you  very  much ;  only  you  told 
me  as  much  as  that  when  you  introduced 
us." 

**  Bella  Mannering  brought  him.  He  is 
staving  at  the  Rectorv.  Verv  well  off,  I 
believe.     They  met  him  at  Brighton." 

Warburton  looked  very  knowingly  from 
Bella  to  John  Eversley,  and  when  Mrs. 
Rivers  left  him  he  mused  for  a  moment 
with  a  well-pleased  smile. 

'*  Hooked  some  one  else,  has  she  ?  Well 
better  luck  to  you  this  time,  Miss  Bella. 
I  hope  you'll  land  him.  I  don't  particu- 
larly admire  your  taste" — be  glanced  at 
the  slim,  melancholy  gentleman  by  the  tea- 
table — **at  least  not  your  present  taste. 
Still,  that's  your  look-out,  not  mine."  He 
had  been  sorry  for  Bella,  and  though  he 
had  repeatedly  aasared  himself,  and  indeed 
believed,  that  be  was  in  no  wise  guilty  of 
any  faithlessness  towards  ber,  he  was  sin- 
cerely glad  to  see  a  pros|>ect  of  happiness 
for  her  in  this  new  dlirection.  "We  most 
make  Drayford  pleasant  for  Mr.  Everslej, 
and  give  the  girl  as  good  a  ohanoe  as  we 
/r  !£,,  Warboitoo  i  hit 


kindness.  **The  Rectory  must  be  awfnllj 
dull.  Old  Mannering  is  a  prosy  old  bore, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  and  Mrs.  Mannering^s 
worse,  with  her  continual  ailments.  And 
this  fellow  doesnH  look  the  sort  to  get  on 
much  with  young  Arthur.  No  —  we  must 
see  what  we  can  do,  for  Bella^a  sake. 
Poor  Bella ! " 

Poor  Bella,  indeed !  I  verily  believe 
that,  could  she  have  known  of  the  amiable 
schemes  he  was  meditating,  she  would  have 
assaulted  him  then  and  there,  as  be  stood 
on  the  hearth-rug,  big,  handsome,  and  ab- 
solutely beaming  with  patronizing  benevo- 
lence. That  he  of  all  men  should  plan  her 
happiness  with  another!  However,  she 
knew  nothing,  and  only  watched  him  from 
a  distance,  as  she  often  watched  him  now, 
with  none  of  the  old  bitterness,  but  a  sort 
of  grey  hopeless  calm,  a  very  treacherous 
calm.  And  after  a  minute  or  two  Mr. 
Warburton  walked  back  to  the  tea-table  to 
put  his  good  resolutions  into  practice  at 
ouce. 

The  couple  he  had  left  there  had  been 
considerably  embarrassed  during  his  ab- 
sence. Milly  was  painfully  conscious  of 
the  look  of  wondering  incredulity  with 
which  Mr.  Eversley  had  seen  the  bond  be- 
tween herself  and  Matthew.  She  was 
ashamed  that  it  should  have  made  any 
impression  on  her.  John  perceived  that  he 
had  betrayed  himself^  and  was  uneasily  try- 
ing to  divine  Milly^s  thoughts,  and  very 
much  vexed  at  the  remembrance  of  his  un* 
guarded  glance.  They  were  drifting  into  a 
laborious  and  disjointed  conversation,  most 
unlike  their  former  one,  when  Mr.  War- 
burton returned,  radiantly  affable. 

He  set  to  work  to  make  himself  a^jeeable 
to  the  new-comer  in  his  most  genial  man- 
ner. His  overtures  were  received  very 
courteously  by  Mr.  Eversley,  who  could  not 
bo  uncivil,  but  with  a  gentle  coldness,  which 
made  Milly  say  to  herself,  **  He  does  not 
like  him.  Why  does  he  not  like  himP^' 
What  did  it  signify  P  And  yet  she  was 
pained. 

When  the  rubber  was  made  ap  that  even* 
ing,  Mr.  Warburton  volunteered  to  play. 
He  did  so  purely  out  of  kindness.  lie 
would  far  ratoer  have  lounged  on  the  sofa 
or  on  the  balcony  with  Milly.  But  then 
probably  Mr.  Eversley  would  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  Bella  would 
have  been  left  disconsolate;  so  be  went 
away  to  the  card-table,  and  Bella  Manner- 
ing came  across  to  the  two  whom  he  had 
left.  And  while  the  seniors  olayed  whist, 
these  throe  young  people  talked.  Bella* 
who  was  in  good  spirits  that  nisht,  was 
v«7  droll  about  some  of  their  amnturaa 
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It  Brighton,  and  especially  about  an  acci- 
lent  to  Mr.  Mannering^s   hat,  which  had 
»een  the  occasion  of  their  first  speaking  to 
!Xfr.  £ver:iley,  and  had  led  to  the  discovery 
^hat   he   was    the   paragon,    of  whom   the 
^^lonei  had  written  so  enthusiastically  to 
Ilia  old  friend  the  Rector  of  Dray  ford.     **  It 
ought  to  have  been  yours,^^  he  said;  **  it 
"would     have     beeu    much     more    roman- 
tic." 

*' Like  a  novel,^  said  Milly;  and  she 
thought  to  herself  that  her  new  acquaintance 
would  have  done  for  one  of  the  characters 
in  a  novel.  Not  the  handsome,  muscular 
hero,  of  coarse  (Milly  looked  across  at 
the  group  round  the  card-table),  but  one 
of  the  pensive,  poetical  people,  who  are 
always  grave  and  gentle,  and  have  secret 
•oiTOws  gnawing  at  their  hearts.  Had  Mr. 
Eversley  a  secret  sorrow  gnawing  at  his 
heart?  Milly  was  forced  to  allow  that  if 
he  had  he  concealed  it  fairly  well ;  for, 
seconded  by  Bella,  he  was  in  a  quiet  way 
making  himself  extremely  amusing.  There 
was  not  much  in  John  Eversley  perhaps. 
He  floated  lazily  on  the  surface  of  life  — 
was  observant,  though  not  keenly  so  — 
liurly  well  read  in  the  literature  of  the  day 
(though  rather  as  a  clever  woman  is  well 
read^  —  but  was  not  very  remarkable  for 
anytning,  except  a  courtesy  which  with  him 
was  almost  a  religion,  and  which,  perhaps, 
was  the  more  easily  practised  because  he 
had  no  crotchets  or  theories.  Milly  was  so 
unaccustomed  to  anything  like  his  chivalrous 
deference  that  it  perplexed  and  fascinated 
her.  She  liked  Mr.  Eversley,  but  she  felt 
angry  with  him  when  the  whist  was  over, 
and  Matthew  came  and  sat  down  by  her 
side.  But  why  should  that  make  her  feel 
out  of  temper  with  Mr.  Eversley  ?  It  was 
unreasonable. 

When  everybody  went  away  Milly  looked 
after  him  as  he  stood  aside  for  Bella  to  pass, 
and  followed  her  down-stairs.  Then  she 
turned  and  found  Mr.  Warburton  looking 
at  her  as  he  lay  back  in  an  arm-chair  with 
his  hands  clasped  above  his  head. 

**  What  a  clever  child  it  is  !  ^^  he  said ; 
'*  she  has  positively  found  it  out !  ^^ 

**  Positively  found  what  out  ?  **  said 
MHIt,  wonderingly. 

Biutthew  sat  pp  and  burst  out  laughing. 
••  Why,  she  positively  hasn't !  Mrs.  Rivers, 
do  jou  hear  r  Come  here,  child,  and  let 
ae  enlighten  you.    Come  here.^' 

Milly  came,  but  with  a  novel  sense  of  re- 

Did    Mr.   Warburton    usually 

in  such  a  loud  imperious  tone  ? 

Why,  Milly,  where    are    your    eyes? 

pOB^  you  know  what  Mr.  John  Eversley 

iMmBeforP'' 
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•*  No,"  said  Milly ;  "what?" 

**Well,  do  you  want  Bella  for  your 
bridesmaid  ?  Because  if  you  have  set  your 
heart  on  it  just  tell  your  aunt  youVe  dy- 
ing to  be  married,  and  get  her  to  give  in. 
I  am  so  naturally  amiable  that  I  shan^t  mind 
obliging  you  by  making  my  appearance  in 
church  whenever  you  like.  A  couple  of 
days*  notice,  Milly,  to  ^et  the  licence,  that^s 
all  I  ask,  and  then  well  be  off  to  Paris  for 
our  honeymoon  —  eh,  Mrs.  Warburton  ?  " 

She  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth — **  Don^t 
—  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is  Bella  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Eversley?" 

**  She  has  literally  and  absolutely  found 
it  out.  Yes,  my  dear  Milly,  youVe  exactly 
hit  it,"  he  said,  with  a  meaning  look. 
**  Bella  is  going  to  marry  Mr.  Eversley. 
Her  intentions  are  remarkably  evident." 

Milly  sat  musing. 

**  DonH  you  think  his  are  too?"  said 
Mrs.  Rivers.  **  How  devoted  he  looked  as 
he  squired  her  down-stairs  !  " 

•*  Oh  yes,  I  think  he's  caught,"  Mr.  War- 
burton replied,  with  his  broad  smile.  **  A 
spoony  sort  of  fellow,  I  should  say." 

**  But  a  nice  gentlemanly  young  man, 
/  thought,"  urged  kindly  Mrs.  Rivers, 
**  though  he  does  seem  rather  shy  and 
quiet." 

**  Oh  yes,  gentlemanly  enough,  I  daresay. 
Bella  will  have  her  own  way,  you  may  be 
sure ;  and  as  she  is  particularly  fond  of  that, 
she'll  be  particularly  fond  of  him,  Pve  no 
doubt. 

*'  Don't  you  be  hard  on  Bella,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivers.  "  We  know  some  one  who  is  very 
fond  of  his  own  wajr  —  don't  we,  Milly  ?  " 

The  girl  was  a  little  startled  by  the  sud- 
den appeal,  and  hesitated  a  moment  before 
she  nodded  a  laughing  assent. 

**Millv  was  in  a  Drown  study.  Now, 
Milly,  since  you've  given  me  a  character 
for  having  my  own  way,  I'll  deserve  it.  I 
insist  on  knowing  what  you  are  thinking 
about." 

**I  don't  know." 

*•  But  I  want  to  know.  Was  it  deep 
grief  at  the  idea  of  losing  Bella  ?  " 

*•  No,"  said  Milly,  with  a  smile ;  '*  I  think 
I  shall  get  over  that." 

**Then  you've  fallen  in  love  with  Mr. 
Eversley  and  want  him  yourself,  MUly ; " 
(in  a  tragic  voice,)  **  confess  the  truth." 

Milly  laughed.     **  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

**  Shoot  him  and  commit  suicide  of  course. 
Could  I  do  less  ?  " 

**  And  I  shall  be  left  with  neither  of  yoii," 
said  Milly,  pensively.  ••  Well,  if  you  will 
be  so  unkind  and  inconsiderate,"  she  looked 
up  into  the  bold  eyes  and  florid  handsome 
face,  *'  I  think  I  wdl  keep  you." 
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The  sentence  was  finished  in  bis  ear,  for 
Matthew  drew  her  down  to  him.  **I  know 
I  will  keep  you,  Milly,  for  ever  and  ever." 
lie  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  —  this 
Mr.  Warburton.  If  he  were  angry  one 
would  fancy  that  some  savage  animal  looked 
out  of  his  eyes.  He  was  not  angry  now, 
but  the  mere  idea  of  any  one^s  robbing  him 
of  little  Milly  gave  him  a  menacing  look. 

It  vanished  as  Miily  laid  her  soft  cheek 
on  his  shoulder  and  began  to  play  with  his 
watch-guard.  There  was  silence  for  some 
minutes. 

**Time  for  you  to  be  off,  Milly,"  Mrs. 
Rivers  said  at  last. 

•^For  *Millv'  read  'Matthew,'  and  it 
will  apply  equally  well,''  said  the  banker. 

••  Don't  go  yet  — it  isn't  late,"  was  the 
whispered  remonstrance. 

•*  I  must.  Why,  you're  half  asleep  al- 
ready.    Come  down  and  see  me  off." 

She  did  so.  And  as  he  struggled  into  his 
big  rough  coat  —  for  although  it  was  but  the 
end  of  September  the  nights  were  chilly — 
he  bade  her  make  haste  and  get  to  bed  as 
soop  as  he  should  be  gone.  **  And  don't 
go  and  dream  of  Eversley,  Milly,  for  my 
sake    and  Bella's." 

She  laughed.     **  Pm  not  likely." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  in  his  superb- 
ly patronizing  fashion.  •*  Good  child,"  he 
said.  Then  as  she  held  the  door  open  for 
him  and  peeped  out  into  the  starry  night, 
he  lingered  on  the  threshold. 

**  This  time  next  year,  Milly,  you  won't 
be  turning  me  out  in  this  style,  ehP" 

••  No."  said  Milly. 

•*  Why,  we  shall  be  old  married  folks  by 
then !  Milly,  I  should  like  to  catch  you  up 
and  carry  you  off.  What  a  good-natured 
fellow  I  must  be  not  to  do  something  violent 
to  your  aunt  for  not  letting  us  have  our  own 
way  —  don't  you  think  so  ?  You'd  come 
pretty  soon  if  she'd  let  you,  I  know  — 
wouldn't  you,  my  darling  ?  " 

**  Ask  me  next  New- Year's  Dav,"  said 
Milly.  *'  Good  night.^  And  with  a  laugh 
he  went. 

Ilalf  an  hour  earlier  Mr.  John  Eversley 
had  walked  down  the  silent  street  along 
which  the  banker  was  striding  now,  and  he 
had  said  to  Bella  Mannering,  **  Miss  Hope 
is  engaged  to  Mr.  Warburton." 

•*  Yes,"  said  Bella.  **  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Rivers  has  consented  to  it  now.  She  said 
at  first  it  was  not  to  be  a  positive  engage- 
ment—  thought  Milly  too  young,  I  be- 
lieve." 

•*  I  should  think  so,"  said  John  Eversley, 
with  the  same  sod  coldness  in  bis  voice. 
••  Surely  she  is  quite  a  child  ?  " 

••  Nearly  eighteen." 


**  Probably  she  has  lived  in  Dray  ford  all 
her  life,"  said  John. 

'*  Since  she  was  six  or  acTen  years  old  — 
her  father  died  then." 

•*  And  her  mother?  " 

*•  Died  when  she  was  a  baby." 

**  Poor  child  !  "  said  John.     "  An  orphan 

—  never  having  seen  or  known  anything 
beyond  this  little  town,  and  deciding  her 
destiny  before  she  understands  it.  Poor 
child  ! " 

**  Every  one  thinks  it  is  a  good  matdb»  I 
believe." 

John's  silence  was  very  full  of  meaning. 

**  And  she  is  very  fond  of  bimi'*  Bella 
continued. 

**  And  that  is  just  it,"  said  he.  **  Fontf 
of  him  —  yes,  of  course  she  is  fond  of  him. 
If  she  has  seen  no  one  else,  of  course  she 
makes  him  her  standard.  Suppose  she  geta 
her  eyes  opened  any  time  dunng  the  next 
five  years  and  finds  herself  bound  to  that 
man  and  Dravford  for  ever ! " 

**  You  don't  like  Mr.  Warburton  P" 

"  Not  much,"  said  John ;  "  but,"  with  a 
start  and  a  glance  at  Bella,  "  perhaps  be  is 
a  friend  of  yours?" 

**  Well,  yes,"  said  Miss  Mannering,  frank- 
ly. '*  But  it  was  my  fault;  I  should  not 
have  asked  the  question,  only  just  then  I 
was  thinking  more  of  Milly." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,**  s^d 
Eversley.  *'  Had  I  remembered  he  might 
be  your  friend,  I  would  never  have  said  a 
word." 

**No  matter,"  said  Bella.  "As  you 
would  have  thought  the  same,  it  is  just  aa' 
well  to  say  it,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  could  hardly  agree  to  that,"  was 
John's  reply ;  '*  and  it  does  not  bear  on  this 
question,  for  I  should  not  have  thought  the 
same." 

**  What  difference  could  it  make  P  ^ 

'*  If  I  had  remembered  be  might  be  yonr 
friend,  I  should  have  doubted  my  hasty 
judgment.  If  I  had  known  it,  I  should 
have  been  sure  I  was  wrong.^ 

(John  meant  what  be  said,  only  when  he 
talked  of  *'  a  friend  of  yours,"  he  was  think- 
ing more  of  Mr.  Mannering  than  of  Bella. 
If  the  shrewd  gentlemanly  old  Rector  liked 
Mr.  Warburton,  no  doubt  there  was  good 
in  Mr.  Warburton.  But,  as  it  happened,  the 
Rector  did  not  share  his  daughter's  liking, 
but  thought  him  a  noisy  conceited  fellow, 
and  quietly  avoided  him  if  it  were  possible.) 

**  1  suppose,  then,"  said  Bella,  **  you  are 
reconciled  to  Milly's  fate?" 

**  By  no  means,"  was  his  quick  rejoinder. 
'*  I  am  willing  to  allow  —  or  rather  I'm  sure 

—  that  his  faults  are  on  the  surface.  But 
they  are  not  suited  to  each  other.    He  ia 
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too  domineering;  be  will  crush  all  individu- 
ality out  of  her.  He  treats  her  like  a  baby : 
she  is  his  plaything  —  nothing  more/^ 

"  Tliat's  true.''  said  Bella. 

**  His  wife  should  be  a  woman  who  would 
not  be  afraid  of  him.'*' 

"I  think  80  too,"  his  companion  as- 
sented. 

••  Miss  Hope  is  not  clever,  perhaps,*^  he 
went  on,  **  but  I  am  sure  she  could  appreci- 
ate ;  —  a  talent  about  as  useful  to  her  if  she 
marries  Mr.  Warburton  as  a  latent  love  of 
the  fine  arts  to  an  Esmiimaux/' 

Bella  smiled.  *' Well,  she  may  change 
her  mind  before  Easter.'' 

"Easter!  Is  she  to  be  married  at 
Easter?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  —  and  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  any  moder- 
ately-experienced novel-reader  knows  the 
occnrrunces  of  the  next  few  days  as  well  as 
I  do.  I  have  brought  Milly's  little  story  to 
a  point  at  which  it  may  be  suffered  to  drift 
on  for  a  little  space.  Let  us  suppose  rather 
more  than  three  weeks  to  have  passed,  and 
then  take  up  the  threads  of  these  four  or 
^ve  lives  again. 

They  are  terribly  knotted  and  perplexed, 
almost  as  if  some  malicious  elf  had  got  at 
the  loom  in  which  our  little  girPs  fate  was 
being  woven  with  the  others,  in  and  out  in 
a  nice,  neat,  symmetrical  pattern,  and  tossed 
and  twisted  them  all  in  tne  maddest  confu- 
sion. What  is  this?  Milly's  thread  of 
glistening  whiteness  tangled  with  the  sofl, 
sad-coloured  line  which  marks  Mr.  John 
Eversley's  fate  ?  This  will  never  do.  But 
who  is  to  unravel  this  perplexity,  so  that  it 
may  neither  he  roughly  broken  nor  its 
brightness  soiled?  I  think  it  needs  more 
penetrating  eyes,  and  fiuKers  more  jrently 
skilful  than  those  of  Mr.  Matthew  Warbur- 
ton. 

That  gentleman  and  Mrs.  Rivers,  anxious 
to  be  kind  to  Miss  Mannering,  had  made 
Mr.  Eversley  cordially  welcome.  The 
banker  was  seldom  with  Millv  durinci;  the 
daytime;  and  Mrs.  Rivers,  who  daily  ex- 

Eicted  the  announcement  of  John  and 
ella's  engagement,  was  very  glad  to  leave 
the  three  young  people  to  amuse  themselves 
together  as  oAen  as  Miss  Mannering  liked 
to  call,  bringing  her  devoted  squire.  This 
she  seemed  very  pleased  to  do.  and  the  trio 
were  together  almost  every  day.  either  in 
Mrs.  Rivers's  drawing-room  practising  sing- 
ing (they  suddenly  discovered  that  their 
Toices  went  charmingly  together),  or  else 
they  fetched  Milly  away  foFa  ramble  in  the 
fields,  or  to  play  croquet  in  the  Rectory 
garden. 


The  end  of  which  was.  that  John  Ever- 
sley, in  spite  of  resolutions  and  the  stings  of 
an  uneasy  conscience,  fell  madly  in  love 
with  Milly  Hope. 

And  Milly  innocently  thought  that  he  be- 
longed to  Bella,  and  was  always  afraid  she 
might  be  in  the  way.  She  liked  him  very 
much  indeed.  She  thought  him  a  miracle 
of  kindness  and  cleverness,  and  was  oi^en 
haunted  when  she  was  alone  by  the  memory 
of  those  bright,  gentle,  brown  eyes.  Yet 
she  could  not  understnnd  why  the  knowledge 
of  John  Eversley  had  brought  with  it  a  novel 
feeling  of  doubt  and  unrest ;  why  was  she 
so  uncertain  and  troubled  —  now  unreason- 
ably gay,  then  as  unreasonably  depressed  ? 

You  have  seen  a  child  asleep,  half  awak- 
ened by  some  one  bending  over  it,  lamp  in 
hand.  It  stirs  uneasily,  murmurs  confus- 
edly, reaches  out  its  hands,  almost  lifts  the 
drooping  lashes.  There  is  a  moment's  sus- 
pense, ending  either  with  a  start  and  full 
consciousness,  or  the  hands  fall  a<iain,  the 
cheek  is  pressed  anew  on  the  pillow,  and 
the  slumber,  if  anything,  is  deeper  than  be- 
fore. 

John  Eversley  had  let  in  a  gleam  of  light 
from  the  outer  world  on  Milly's  dream  of 
love  for  Warburton.  As  yet  she  was  not 
awakened ;  she  still  believed  that  her  heart 
was  as  entirely  given  to  Matthew  as  when 
Evers ley's  eyes  first  met  her  own.  But  it 
seemed  barely  possible  that  the  catastrophe 
could  be  much  lon;;er  delayed,  almost  mira- 
culous  that  it  had  not  already  occurred. 
A  word  or  a  glance,  and  Milly  must  surely 
wake  to  a  sense  of  the  coarse  and  common 
nature  of  her  idol,  and  see  the  difference 
between  his  violent  yet  half-contemptuous 
love,  and  John's  simple  devotion. 

Bella  Mannering  had  seen  it  all.  At 
first  she  stood  aside,  and  sulTered  events  to 
take  their  course.  If  Mr.  Everslev  was  al- 
wavs  wanting;  to  be  at  Mrs.  Rivers's  houi^e 
on  some  pretext  or  other,  she  would  not 
hinder  him.  He  and  Milly  might  do  as  they 
pleased.  She  would  never  betray  them  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  but  it  was  not  her  duty  to 
guard  his  interests.  If  Milly  was  free,  Bella 
supposed  she  mif;ht  flirt  with  Mr.  Eversley  ; 
if  not,  Mr.  Warburton  had  better  come  and 
look  after  her. 

But  as  the  days  slipped  by,  Bella  grew 
fonder  and  fonder  of  the  innocent  rival  who 
had  robbed  her  of  her  prize.  She  had  be- 
gun by  being  a  contemptuous  spectator; 
she  ended  by  feeling  a  purer  and  sweeter 
interest  in  John's  hopes  and  fears  than  in 
her  own  bvjjone  desires.  Sh3  would  not 
seek  Milly's  confidence  lest  she  should  in- 
volve the  girl  in  any  difficulty.  Neither  did 
Eversley  absolutely  tell  her  the  story  of  his 
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love,  but  she  understood  and  sympathized 
with  him,  and  ho  knew  it.  I  will  not  say 
that  she  was  utterly  unconscious  that  his 
victory  might  prove  hers  also,  but  I  do  say 
that  such  a  thought  was  not  her  principal 
motive. 

Eversley  felt  that  his  stay  at  Drayford 
could  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  talking  of  de- 
parture. But  ever^  suggestion  had  been 
met  by  the  Rector  with  eager  remonstrances. 
Again  and  again  had  his  visitor  yielded,  bnt 
he  felt  none  the  less  that  when  a  visit  of  a 
day  or  two  had  lasted  a  month,  it  must  be 
drawing  to  a  close. 

Breakfast  was  over  at  the  Rectory,  and 
Mr.  Mannering  had  gone  to  his  study. 
John  leant  against  the  window,  looking  out. 

••Was  that  Arthur  went  by?"  asked 
Bella. 

**  Yes  —  in  a  hurrj  apparently." 

*'  Papa  spoke  to  him  last  night,  so  I  sup- 
pose he  is  out  of  temper,  and  we  shan^t  see 
any  more  of  him  to-day."  She  gave  a 
quick  little  sigh :  '*  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

** Rather  —  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Are  we  to  have  a  walk  this  morning  ?  ^^ 

'*  I  should  like  it  yery  much,  but  I  can^t 
go  yet.  I  have  these  lists  to  copy  out  for 
papa." 

•*Can  I  help  you?"  turning  round 
quickly. 

**  Jio,  I  don^t  think  you  can.  I  shan't  be 
very  long.  Suppose  you  go  and  fetch 
Milly :  if  we  go  to  the  wood,  it  will  be  all 
out  of  our  way  to  go  to  Mrs.  Ri versus 
first." 

John^s  face,  which  was  turned  to  the  win- 
■dow  again,  brightened  suddenly,  and  he 
went  off  on  his  errand  as  light-hearted  as  a 
schoolboy  who  has  just  got  an  unexpected 
holiday ;  and  being  shown  up  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  found  Milly  alone. 

**  I  am  Miss  Mannering's  ambassador," 
he  hastened  to  say.  *'  We  are  going  to  see 
that  remarkably  beautiful  wood  you  were 
talking  about  a  day  or  two  since,  and  she 
wants  to  know  if  you  will  come  with  us." 

Milly's  face  fell.  **0h,  I  should  like, 
but  I  can't.  Aunt  Harriet  has  promised  to 
lunch  and  spend  the  day  at  Mrs.  Thome's." 

John's  disappointment  was  manifest. 
**  What  time  must  you  go  ?  " 

*'  It's  seven  miles.  We  start  at  twelve, 
and  it's  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  now,  and 
I  dress  first." 

It  was  very  evident  Milly  could  not  go 
with  him  to  the  Rector}',  start  for  a  long 
country  walk,  and  get  back  and  dress,  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

•*  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  John. 


**So  am  I.  Well,  yoa  will  be  going 
somewhere  else  another  day,  and  yoo  mutt 
let  roe  go  with  you  then,"  said  Milly ;  and 
added,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  **I  hate 
Mrs.  Thorne." 

**So  do  I,^^  was  the  fervent  rejoinder. 
**  You  can't  get  off,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Milly  made  a  despondent  little  face,  mnd 
shook  her  head. 

••  I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said  again.  ••  I 
didn't  want  ta  miss  one  of  our  walks,  espe- 
cially when  mv  visit  is  coming  to  an  end." 

•*  Is  it  ?  "  said  Milly  —  ••  already  ?  " 

**  Why,  Pve  been  here  a  month.  Yea,  I 
must  be  off  soon  now." 

'*  But  I  suppose  you  will  be  back  again 
before  very  long,  won't  you?  " 

John  looked  surprised.  *'Why?  No; 
I'm  afraid  there's  not  much  chance  of  that 
at  present.  I  hope  I  may  see  Drayford 
agam  some  day,  but  I'm  sure  I  dooH 
know." 

It  was  Milly ^8  turn  to  wonder.  **Bat« 
Mr.  Eversley,  I  thought  —  I  mean,  surelr 

Bella "  and  she  stopped,  scarlet  with 

confusion. 

He  took  his  elbow  off  the  chimney-piece  * 
and  came  a  step  or  two  nearer,  with  a 
startled,  inquiring  look. 

*'  Miss  Ilop<>,  will  you  tell  me  what  roa 
do  mean?  Pray  do  —  don't  be  afraid,^ 
he  added,  seeing  the  hot  colour  in  her 
cheeks.  *'  I  will  promise  not  to  mind* 
whatever  it  is.  Do  tell  me,'*  he  urged  her 
gently;  **I  really  want  to  know.  Why 
were  you  so  sure  I  should  be  staying  in 
Drayford  again  ?  " 

She  hung  her  head.  **  Are  not  you  en- 
gaged to  Bella,  Mr.  Eversley  ?  They  laid 
you  were." 

His  pale  face  wa^  a  shade  paler.  He 
was  thunderstruck.  **  Who  said  so  ?  Good 
heavens !  you  have  thought  that  all  the 
time ! " 

*•  Isn't  it  true?"  said  Milly. 

<*No,"  he  cried.  **Mis8  Hope,  how 
could  you  fancy  it  —  how  could  you  P  Why, 
we  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing ! " 

**  I  don't  know,"  she  began ;  **  out        ■  *• 

"Hush,  here's  some  one  coming— > con- 
found them ! "  said  John  the  courteous ; 
but  he  added  a  hurried  "  Pardon,"  just  be- 
fore the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Rivers  came 
in. 

He  briefly  contrived  to  explain  bow  Bella 
had  sent  him  to  fetch  Miss  Hope  for  a  walk* 
aud  how  sorry  he  waa  to  find  the  wai  unable 
to  join  them. 

**No;  I  canH  spare  her  this  morning,^ 
she  said.  **  ^Ure  going  out  for  the  day; 
aren't  we,  Mill^  " 

Milly.  assented. 
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*•  To-morrow,  perhaps  P  "  Mr.  Eversley 
raggested.  **  Misfl  Mannering  will  be  dis- 
appointed, I  know,  wben  I  return  alone.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  tell  her  our  expedi- 
tion is  only  postponed.^^ 

**  To-morrow  by  all  means,  if  Bella  likes. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  to-morrow  morning, 
have  you,  Milly?  " 

She  was  stooping  to  play  with  the  great 
tabo}'  cat  which  was  (turled  on  the  hearth- 
rug.    **  No ;  I  should  like  to  go.'' 

'*  We  will  come  for  you,  then,"  said 
John.     •*  At  the  same  time  ?  " 

**  Please.  Give  ray  love  to  Bella.  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  walk.'' 

**  We  will  save  the  wood  (or  to-morrow," 
be  said,  and  with  that  he  took  his  leave. 
Milly  did  not  dare  to  look  up  when  she 
shook  hands  with  him.  John  Eversley  not 
engaged  to  Bella  —  a  free  man.  She  hardly 
Qoderstood  why,  but  the  news  came  upon 
her  with  a  shock  of  painful  surprise. 

As  she  drove  home  late  that  evening  with 
Mrs.  Rivers,  the  latter  said,  '*  My  dear 
child,  have  you  lost  your  tongue?  You 
haven't  said '  a  word  for  the  last  half-hour. 
I  think  I  must  tell  Matthew  how  silent  and 
absent  we  are  when  we  miss  seeing  him  one 
day." 

"  Please  don't,"  said  illy,  and  she  went 
on  musing.  The  wood  to-morrow,  and  John 
Eversley  was  not  going  to  marry  Bella. 
Why  did  he  look  at  her  so  strangely  that 
morning?  What  did  it  matter  to  him  what 
she  thought  ?  —  he  knew  she  was  going  to 
marry  Matthew.  He  did  not  like  Matthew, 
she  knew  from  the  way  he  looked  at  him. 
But  then,  what  did  that  signify  to  her? 
She  had  always  loved  him,  always  should. 
She  wislied  Mr.  Eversley  had  never  come 
down  to  Drayford,  looking  in  that  cold,  sui^ 
prised  way  at  people.  And  yet  she  was 
sorry  to  think  she  should  never  see  him  any 
more. 

Our  little  Milly  was  dangerously  near  her 
waking. 

John  Eversley  found  a  letter  by  his  plate 
when  he  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  *'  Oh,  from  my  brother  —  he's  in 
England  again,  then,"  he  said.  He  opened 
it  and  began  to  read.  Presently  he  looked 
at  the  envelope  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
The  writer  evidently  supposed  him  to  be  in 
London,  yet  had  directed  the  letter  correctly 
enough  to  Dravford  Rectory.  He  turned 
the  last  leaf,  and  read  — 

••  P.S. —  Just  got  a  line  from  the  govemori 
saying  you  are  at  Drayfurd,  of  all  places  in  the 
world.  1  don't  suppose  you  have  let  the  fact  of 
our  relationship  be  susp^fted;  be  careful  it 
doesn't  slip  out  by  accident, —  there's  a  good 
fcUow.     People  may  have  forgotten  all  about  it; 
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bat,  on  the  other  band,  they  may  not  I*m  a 
ditlerent  fellow  now,  I  hope,  and  I  don't  want  to 
have  anything  more  to  du  with  that  miserable, 
disgiaceful  time.  So  don't  say  a  syllable  about 
me,  not  even  to  Warburton.  Is  he  at  Drayford 
still,  by  the  way  7  How  does  he  look,  and  how 
is  he  getting  on  7  He  is  a  good  fellow,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  I  don*t  like  to  think  where  or 
what  I  might  have  been  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him." 

John  read  this  postscript  through  twice 
very  slowly.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
reading,  his  thoughts,  if  not  remarkably 
coherent,  were  clear  and  to  the  purpose. 

**  Matthew  Warburton  saved  my  brother 
from  utter  ruin.  I  must  leave  Drayford  in 
time  to  catch  the  1.25  train." 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  Mr. 
Mannering  was  saying  for  the  second  time, 
**  I  hope  you  haven't  any  bad  news,  Ever- 
sley ?  " 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed. 
'*  Yes,  I  have  some  news  which  certainly  is 
bad,  because  it  makes  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  bo  in  town  to-day." 

*•  To-day !  "  was  the  general  chorus. 

**  l*m  very  sorry,"  said  Eversley,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  plate ;  **  though  I  must 
have  gone  in  a  day  or  two.  Indeed,  as 
it  is,  I  have  trespassed  on  your  hospi- 
tality   " 

"No,  you  have  not,"  said  the  Rector. 
."Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  don't 
like  running  away  in  this  style.     However, 
it  can't  be  helped." 

Bella  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
saying  to  John  Eversley,  **  1  hope  it  was 
not  very  bad  news  in  your  brother's 
letter  ?  "^ 

*•  No,"  said  John,  absently. 

**  W^e  must  let  Millv  know  that  we  can't 
go  for  our  walk  —  our  unlucky  walk.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  write  a  note." 

**  No  —  send  me.  I  want  to  say  good- 
bye to  Miss  Hope." 

*•  You  will  come  down  to  Drayford  again 
soon,  I  hope,"  said  Bella ;  ^  so  perhaps  it 
will  only  be.  good-bye  for  a  little  while." 

**No,"  said  John,  calmLy,^  "it  will  be 
good-bye  for  ever."  And  he  looked  straight 
at  her  as  he  spoke,  with  bis  grave  eyes. 

"Mr.  Eversley  !  What  di>.  you  mean  P 
I  don't  understand.     Has  Milly " 

"  Milly  has  done  nothing,. and. knows  noth- 
ing," said  John,  with  a  curious,,  sorrowful 
smile.     "  No,  I  have  been  wrong  all.  the 

time,   I    think.     I    only    hope "    He 

stopped  abruptly,  and  then  resumed:  "I 
know  you  think  that  letter  was  only  a  pre- 
text, and  that  something  else  sends-  me 
away  from  Drayford.  But  it  isn't  so.  I 
am  going  solely  on  account  of  the  letter." 
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**Thun  why  not  come  back  to  ua?"*^  said 
Bella. 

**  Perhaps  we  may  ment  a^ain  —  at 
Brij^htoii  —  who  knowsi  ?  ^  said  John.  *'  I 
hojM!  «o." 

•'Not  here?" 

**  No.  This  letter  must  be  a  barrier  be- 
tween me  and  Drayfonl.^^ 

•*  You  are  very  mysterious.'" 

**  Believe  me,  I  cannot  help  it.  You  will 
forj^ive  my  mystery,  won't  you  ?" 

**  Yes,^^  said  Bella;  and  added  suddenly, 
**  and  respect  it." 

**  Ah,  that  is  like  you  !  ^  said  John,  grate- 
fully, holding  out  his  hand.  He  detained 
hers  for  a  moment.  ••  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness,^  h'e  said. 

**  There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for,"  said 
Bella.  The  words  were  cold,  but  she  looked 
almost  wistfully  into  his  face. 

John  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

'•Will  you  go  to  Milly  now,  please?" 
said  Bella,  after  a  pause.  **  She  will  won- 
der why  we  don't  make  our  appearance." 
And  without  a  word  he  went. 

It  was  a  crisp,  clear  October  day ;  there 
were  but  a  few  leaves  on  the  trees,  and 
ever}'  branch  stood  out  sharply  against  the 
pale  blue  sky.  Eversley,  as  he  walked, 
looked  sadly  at  the  pathetic  beauty  of  the 
autumn  scenery.  He  hardly  knew  what  he 
looked  at,  but  he  remembered  afterwards. 
And  as  he  went,  he  said,  half  bewildered, 
to  himself,  *•  Good  heavens !  That  man 
faved  my  brother.  Yes,  saved  him  from 
shame  worse  than  death,  and  I  was  within 
an  ace  of  requitinfT  him  hy  trying  to  steal 
Milly  away  from  hnn !  Here  have  I  been 
thinking  him  a  noisy  conceited  snob,  and 
the  generous  fellow  has  been  doing  good  in 
a  thousand  secret  ways,  no  doubt,  as  he  did 
that  once.  God  help  me !  carping  and  cav- 
illing at  faults  of  manner,  and  never  able  to 
see  the  true  and  sterling  manhood  under- 
neath. Well,  that  good  deed  of  his  has 
borne  fruit  at  last.  Mv  sister  could  not  be 
dearer  to  me,  nor  more  sacred  than  Milly 
henceforth,  nor  could  I  be  morv  loyal  to  a 
brother  than  I  will  be  to  Matthew  VNTarbur- 
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ton. 

He  walked  on  a  little,  vaguely  musing. 
Then  his  thoughts,  though  still  confused, 
tiowed  on  once  more. 

••Next  post  and  it  might  have  been  too 
late  !  Now  that's  what  I  call  providential. 
I  was  on  the  brink  of  a  deed  I  should  have 
repented  all  my  life  —  nothing  to  stop  me 
—  an  hour  or  two  more  and  it  might  have 
been  accomplished !  God  grant  iVe  not 
done  any  harm  already  !  And  I  was  vexed 
and  angry  because  she  had  misunderstood 
me!" 


i     He  went  on  a  little  further,  still  like  one 
j  in  a  dream.     But  when  he  was  but  a  bun* 
>  dred  yards  from  Mrs.  Rivera's  door  became 
to  himself  with  a  shock,  and  summed  all  ap 
in  a  i)a.ssionute  silent  cry  from  the  Terjr  bot- 
tom of  his  heart. 

••  My  little  Milly  —  ray  little  sister  I  Uj 
brother  s  wife  !  It's  bitter,  but  how  merci- 
ful r  Thank  God  ! "  And  walked  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  way  bracing  himself  for  the 
work  he  had  to  do.  He  was  at  Mrs.  Ri?- 
ers'b  door.  He  had  .resolved  that  if  he 
shojuld  not  find  Milly  alone  he  would  ask 
her  to  come  to  the  Rectory  with  him,  and 
say  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  road.  But 
Fortune,  who  had  just  overwhelmed  him 
and  laid  him  low*  gave  him  this  pitiful  little 
mark  of  favour,  to  find  Milly  waiting  for 
him,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  gone  out.  Like  the 
little  indulgences  they  grant  to  men  con* 
demned  to  die,  thought  he  as  be  crossed  the 
threshold. 

She  came  forward  to  meet  him  with  happj 
shining  eyes.  *'  Pm  ready  ihia  morumg, 
Mr.  Eversley." 

**  And  1  am  not,"  said  John,  abruptly. 

♦•Not  ready?  Why?  Is  anything  the 
matter  ?    Can't  Bella  go  P  " 

**  I  must  be  in  town  this  afternoon.  I 
have  had  a  letter,  and  I'm  going  away  in  an 
hour  or  two."  He  hurried  the  words  out, 
answering  her  questions  and  yet  seeming 
somehow  to  put  them  by.  He  felt  as  if  be 
had  kept  his  eyes  averted  from  the  first, 
and  yet  he  knew  that  she  was  very  white. 
••  So  you  see,"  he  went  on,  *•  there  won't  be 
time  for  our  walk  —  in  fact  Tve  come  to  say 
good-bye." 

She  was  stunned.  **  And  you  are  not 
coming  back  ?  " 

'•Not  for  some-time  at  any  rate,^  said 
John,  with  what  he  intended  for  a  remark- 
ably cheerful  smile.  •*!  don't  suppose  I 
shall  ever  see  Miss  Hope  again ;  you  will 
be  a  married  lady  long  before  1  return,  and 
1  shall  come  and  call  on  you  in  a  dignified 
manner." 

♦'Perhaps,"  said  little  Milly.  So  John 
Evens  ley  had  only  been  startled  at  her 
thinking  he  was  engaged  to  Bella  the  day 
before.  He  had  not  meant  what  for  a  mo- 
ment she  had  almost  fancied  he  must  mean. 
She  reddened  at  the  mere  thought  of  her 
incredible  folly.  She  was  honestly  glad, 
she  was  very  glad,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  de- 
livered from  some  nightmare  of  perplexity, 
and  yet  her  heart  was  aching  with  a  sudden 
and  most  bitter  sense  of  loneliness. 

*'  Well,  I  suppose,  in  a  way,  everything 
is  a  •  perhaps,^ "  sdH  John.  *♦  But  I  should 
like  when  I  am  far  away  and  recalling  my 
Dray  ford  friends,  to  think  of  your  marriage 
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at  something  more.  Mayn^t  I  congratulate 
TOO  now.  Bliss  Hope,  as  I  may  not  be  in 
jSogland  when  the  time  comes  P  ^* 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Milly,  looking  earn- 
estly at  the  toes  of  his  boots. 

•*  1  have  been  very  happy  here,"  sai-d 
John,  after  a  pause.  **  There  is  something 
J  should  like  to  say,  if  you  would  not  mind. 
I  have  alwavs  wished  1  bad  had  a  sister  —  an 
idle,  indefinite  sort  of  a  wish,  you  under- 
stand. Now  I  know  what  I  should  have 
liked  —  a  sister  like  you,  Milly  " 

It  slipped  out  unawares.  She  flashed 
l>ack  a  glistenin<T  glance  which  went  straight 
to  bis  heart.  Tes,  she  would  have  liked 
that — John  for  her  brother,  and  Matthew 
—  ah,  if  he  bad  liked  Matthew  ! 

••  Well,  I  ought  to  be  content."  he  re- 
named, after  a  moment.  **  Had  you  been 
ixsy  sister,  I  could  not  have  left  you  in  better 
Jceeping."  (He  meant  it,  the  man  who 
oould  secretly  show  such  noble  generosity  to 
^  comparative  stranger  mi^hc  well  be  trusted 
to  be  true  and  loving  to  his  wife.) 

Little  Milly  looked  up  surprised.     '*  Mr. 
^iversley  ! " 
••Well?" 
•*  I  thought  vou  didn^t  like  Mr.  Warbur- 

?" 

**  But  I  do,"  said  John,  earnestly.     **I 

ashamed  to  say  I  did  not  at  first.     I  did 

not  understand  him.     I  did  not  get  below 

tb^  surface  —  and,  after  all,  that  is  of  very 

licde  importance.     I  know  now  that  he  is 

r'€£ry  good  and  generous,  though,  if  you  will 

pr&T-xlon  my  saying  so,  I  think  he  rather  hides 

bi^    better  nature.     I  know  that  he  is  ca- 

pri.b>le  of  very  unselfish  and  noble  deeds,  and 

tlAs.t  he  does  them  in  secret.     You  may  well 

b^  proud  of  your  future  husband,  Milly,  as 

1  daresay  you  are." 

**Yes,  yes,  I   am  proud,"  she  said,  con- 
fusedly.    But  she  looked  at  John  Eversley 
^ith  difTerent  eyes ;  she  was  not  thinking 
about  him  any  longer.     They  were  the  eyes 
of  the  girl  who  had  loved  Matthew  Warbur- 
lon  from  first  to   last.     She  honestly  be- 
lieved she  had,  while  in  truth  it  was  a  new 
passion    rising   on   the    ruins  of   the  old. 
She  had    loved  Matthew  first    in  ijjnorance 
of  his  faults,  and  now  was  suddenly  justi- 
M  in  loving  him  in    spite  of  them.     John 
I^verjjley  was  a  dear,  dear  friend,  but  never 
l>Adbeen,  never  could  be,  anything  more. 
He  looked  at  her  and  saw  that   he   had 

• 

iQ  one  moment  killed  the  newly  springing 
flower  of  love  he  would  have  given  all  he 
possessed  to  cherish,  lie  had  tried  to  do 
't— he  was  honestly  glad  he  had  done  it  — 
bat  he  would  ten  times  Father  have  killed 
himself 
"Remember  me  very  kindly  to  Warbur- 


ton,  Milly,^  he  said.  ••  Tell  him  I  con- 
gratulate him  —  as  sincerel^r  as  I  congratu- 
late you.  But  don^t  tell  him  what  I  have 
said  of  him  —  he  might  not  be  pleased  at 
our  chattering.  And  now  I  must  say 
good-bye." 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  **  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Eversley.     But  do  come  back  again. 

P/«W<5." 

•*  One  day,  perhaps,"  said  John,  smiling. 
*'I  shall  hear  of  you  sometimes,  from 
Bella.  God  bless  you,  little  sister,  and 
good-bye." 

He  lifted  her  little  hand  to  his  lips  and 
was  gone. 

From  London  he  wrote  to  his  brother :  — 

"  I  left  Drayford  the  very  day  your  letter 
came.  I  never  heard  your  name  mentioned, 
and  no  one  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  was 
connected  with  any  Lisles. 

••  I  am  just  off  to  the  Continent  for  a  little 
while,  but  I  will  certainly  manage  to  see  yoa 
before  you  go  back  to  Canada.  Tour  friend 
Warbarton  is  doing  well;  the  Drayford  people 
seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of  him.  I  believe  be 
is  going  to  be  married  in  the  spring.'.* 

John  Eversley  was  away  for  some 
months.  There  was  a  slim,  melancholy 
gentleman  at  a  hotel  in  Paris,  pacing 
wearily  to  and  fro,  on  New- Yearns  niffht, 
when  Milly  sat  with  Matthew  by  Mrs. 
Rivers^s  fireside,  happy  in  the  possession 
of  a  new  watch  and  chain,  and,  above  all, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  her  lover. 

But  he  had  crossed  the  Channel  and  was 
in  London  on  an  important  day  which  had 
been  named  in  a  hurried  note  in  Bella^s 
large  handwriting  —  a  day  when  Drayford 
bells  rang  merrily,  and  the  sweetest  and 
shyest  of  brides,  with  a  dear  little  childish 
April  face,  came  down  a  tlower-strewn  path 
with  her  big,  beaming,  handsome  bride- 
groom by  her  side.  Of  course  the  latter 
made  a  great  speech  at  the  breakfast,  elicit- 
ing burst  after  burst  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause, while  little  Milly  hung  her  head, 
and  blushed  at  every  complimentary  allu- 
sion to  herself.  Of  course  there  were 
plenty  of  good  wishes,  of  champagne-drink- 
ing, of  hand-shaking  and  kissins — Mr. 
Warburton  getting  quite  his  fair  snare  of 
the  last,  I  believe,  —  and  a  perfect  hail- 
storm of  white  shoes  as  the  carriage  drove 
off.  And  John  Eversley,  who,  thanks  to 
Miss  Mannering^s  note,  knew  the«  train  by 
which  the  happy  pair  were  to  start,  pictured 
the  jubilant  departure,  and  said  softly  to 
himself,  ••God  bless  her!  Grod  bless  Uiem 
both!" 

He  waited  in  town  till  he  got  a  letter  the 
next  morning,  just  a  *  single    hasty    line ; 
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then  ho  harrier]  home  to  see  his  brother, 
who  was  going  away  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  afternoon.  John  was  leaning 
with  his  back  against  the  chimney-piece  in 
the  dingy  room  which  was  calied  his 
father's  study.  Through  the  window  he 
could  see  the  dark  tangled  little  plot,  ironi- 
cally supposed  to  be  a  flower-garden,  and 
further  off  the  grey  church-tower  among 
the  clustered  elms.  His  hands  were  in  his 
pocket  and  he  was  absently  staring  at  the 
trees  and  sky,  and  listening  to  the 
birds  which  twittered  among  the  budding 
bought. 

George  Lisle  sat  on  a  low  chair  with  his 
legs  across  a  rather  higher  one,  smoking  a 
short  pipe.  lie  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  a 
little  rough  and  sunburnt  m^rhaps,  but 
much  handsomer  than  John.  The  brothers 
had  been  apart  for  years  —  in  fact  they  had 
never  been  together  for  any  time  since  they 
were  lads;  and  (xeorge.  looking  at  the 
melancholv  man  of  five-and-thirtv  who 
Stood  by  the  fireplace,  could  hardly  believe 
that  this  dignified  Mr.  Eversley  of  Brook- 
lynn  Hall  could  be  the  **  old  Jack"  of  by- 
gone days.  They  had  been  delighted  to 
meet  —  had  grasped  each  other's  hands  — 
looked,  with  eyes  glistening  with  brotherly 
affection,  each  into  the  other's  face,  and 
then  had  discovered  that  they  had  nothins: 
to  say.  A  happy  remark  set  them  recalling 
boyi.«h  adventures.  These  being  in  some 
degree  exhausted,  each  had  begun  to  ask 
about  the  other's  more  recent  doin^rs.  But 
George  was  a  man  of  few  and  practical 
words,  and  his  more  fluent  brother  was  cu- 
riously reserved.  So  they  had  been  silent 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  the  elder  broke 
the  silence. 

*•  You  needn't  have  been  afraid,  George : 
no  one  seems  to  remember  you  at  Dray- 
ford.'' 

•*  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  younger. 

•*  Of  course  I  kept  the  secret.  Your 
friend  Warburton  is  well." 

*•  That's  all  right.  Oh,  by  the  way,  you 
said  something  about  his  being  married  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  John,  in  his  slow,  gentle 
voire ;  "he  was  married  yesterday." 

•*  Yesterdav !  Well,  I'm  sure  1  wish  him 
all  happiness,  and  I  hope  he's  got  a  good 
wife." 

**  Indeed  he  has,"  said  John,  with  shin- 
ing eyes. 

George  was  lighting  his  pipe  again. 
Af^er  a  puff  or  two,  he  said,  **  Well,  if  ever 
man  deserved  a  good  one  he  did.  Dear 
old  Geoff! " 

John  drew  his  breath  sharply  as  if  he  had 
been  stabbed.     •*  What !"  he  exclaimed. 

His  brother  looked  up  in  some  astonish- 


ment.    **  I  only  said  he  deserved  a  good 
wife,  if  ever  man  did." 

**  But  you  called  him  —  io^  did  you  cmll 
him?" 

**  Oh,  Geoff.  I  always  called  him  bj  hit 
Christian  name." 

'*But  his  is  not  —  Geoff,"  said  John, 
bringing  the  last  word  out  with  a  gasp. 

George  stared.  **  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  IS,  then  P  " 

"Matthew!" 

**  Not  unless  he's  changed  it.  Matthew ! 
What  are  you  talking  about  P  It  was  Qeof- 
frey  when  1  knew  him." 

**  No,  no,"  said  John,  who  was  awfully 
white.  "It's  a  long  time  ago,  you  musfc 
have  forgotten."     . 

"What's  the  matter P"  said  Georgre, 
tumbling  his  long  legs  off  the  chair  and  tit- 
ting  bolt  upright.  "  Nonsense  about  for- 
getting. I  know  his  name  as  well  tm  mj 
own.  Oh,  well,  you  need'nt  believe  me 
unless  you  like :  just  you  get  the  governor's 
Clergy  List  —  I  see  it  on  the  bottom  shelf 
there  —  and  vou'U  find  him  sure  enough, 
the  Rev.  (ieoffrev  Lionel  War.  .  .  . 
Jack,  old  fellow  —  «fack,  what  is  itP" 

For  John,  quiet  courteous  John,  sud- 
denly burst  out  with  an  oath,  and  then  with 
a  queer  laugh  turned  away  from  his 
brother. 

* '  You  had  better  a  thousand  times  over 
have  stabbed  me  or  poisoned  me  than  sent 
me  that  cursed  letter,"  he  said  at  last. 

'*  What  is  it  ?  what  have  I  done  P  "  cried 
the  bewildered  George.  "  Tell  me  Jack,  — 
I'm  very  sorry." 

But  John  gave  him  no  answer.  Creoi^ 
tried  to  see  his  face,  but  could  not. 
"  Matthew,"  said  Lisle,  half  to  himself, 
"Matthew  —  wbv,  that  was  some  sort  of 
cousin  of  his  at  the  Bank.  Mat  Warbur- 
ton the  fellows  called  him,  I  remember 
now.  He  had  a  fever  or  something  very 
soon  after  1  got  there,  and  went  away  for 
a  holiday  afterwards.  I  never  knew  'any- 
thing of  him.  I  say.  Jack,  is  it  he  that  is 
married,  and  not  old  GeoffP  Tell  me 
what  mischief  I've  done  —  there's  a  good 
fellow.     I'm  sure  I  never  meant 


n 


But  John  suddenlv  turned  a  white  mena- 
cing face  towards  him,  and  George  under- 
stood that,  for  the  moment,  his  brother's 
mysterious  agony  was  too  deep  for  expla- 
natory words. 

The  Folkestone  boat  slid  pleasantly 
through  a  soft ly-whisperine  sea.  There  was 
just  a  faint  breeze,  as  if  April  drew  a  glad 
breath  of  wonder  at  the  freshly  unfolding 
beauty  of  the  world.  The  ocean  was  a  floor 
of  burnished  silver  under  a  sapphire  roof. 

A  big  gentleman  is  pacing  to   and  fro. 
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smoking  a  big  cigar,  but  he  stops  pretty 
freqaently  to  speak  to  a  little  lady,  who, 
carefully  cloaked  and  sheltered,  sits  on  one 
of  the  benches,  rejoicing  in  what  is  almost 
ber  first  sight  of  the  sea.  But  her  eyes, 
delighted  as  she  is  with  the  glittering  grey 
waves,  leave  them  from  time  to  time  to  fol- 
low her  handsome  husband.  And  when  he 
speaks,  she  answers  with  glad  uplifted  face 
and  happy  smiles.  For  is  not  everything 
new  and  wonderful  ?  and  was  there  ever  anv 

• 

one  80  kind  and  noble  as  her  husband?  and 
is  not  Mrs.  Matthew  Warburton  going  to 
spend  her  honeymoon  in  Paris  ? 

My  story  ends  with  April  1869.  A  word 
or  two  concerning  the^^e  friends  of  ours  at 
the  present  time  and  I  have  done. 

John  Everdley  has  neither  gone  mad,  nor 
shot  himself,  nor  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
He  has  given  up  wandering,  and  lives  on 
his  estate.  If  anything,  ho  is  rather  more 
gentle  and  silent  than  before,  but  that  is 
ill:  be  is  not  like  King  lienry  —  he  smiles 
sometimes ;  only  unfortunately  it  is  just 
then  that  you  understand  how  sad  his  face 
can  look. 

Bella  has  known  bitter  sorrow  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Mannering  died  suddenly, 
tud  the  shock  was  too  much  (or  his  ailing 
wife.  Their  parting  was  only  for  a  month. 
Much  wonder  was  expressed  as  to  what  Miss 
Mannering  would  do,  but  she  turned  it 
into  surprise  by  announcing  that  she  was 
ffoing  with  her  brother  to  Australia.  *'  1 
hope,  my  dear,  you  have  considered  it 
well,^  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  aghast,  across  the 
luncheon-table. 

*'Ye8,"  said  Bella,  calmly,  **  Tve  con- 
sidered a  good  deal.  I  think  it  is  the  only 
chance  for  Arthur,  and  Tve  no  one  else  left 

DOW.    lie  has  promised  to  make  a  home  for 

me.'^ 
"And  if  he  ruins  himself?" 
"Why,  I  suppose  he'll  ruin  me,  and  that 

is  just  what  makes  me  hopeful.     If  1  were 

safe,  I  could  not  help  him.     At  any  rate  1*11 

risk  it." 
She  looked  so  quietly  resolute  that  little 

Dore  was  said.     I  am  not  altogether  sorry 

for  Bella.      Her  upward   path    is  toiisome, 

bat  it  is  something;  to  be  rising  hij^her  dav 

by  day.  Bella,  in  her  sombre  crape,  with 
cheeks  that  have  lost  their  damask  bloom, 
and  are  more  like  rain-washed  Christmas 
roses,  and  with  clear  eyes  looking  out  to 
the  home  across  the  sea,  is  better,  and.  I 
will  believe,  happier  than  had  she  been  Mr. 
Warburton's  wife.  She  bade  him  good-bye 
with  a  sort  of  wistful  seriousness.  *'  1  shall 
often  think  of  you  and  Milly,"  she  said, 
"and  hope  you  are  happy." 

3ialthew  Warburtuu  was  touched.  **  Good- 


bye, Bella,  and  God  bless  you  !  ^  be  said. 
She  had  enough  of  the  old  tenderness  re- 
maining to  value  the  benediction. 

Any  good  wishes  which  she  nay  bestow 
on  Matthew  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  He 
is  happy,  and  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  write 
it.  He  is  good  enough  for  me  to  rejoice  in 
his  prosperity,  especially  as  1  doubt  if  he  i« 
good  enough  for  sorrow  to  make  him  bet- 
ter. He  has  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and 
his  satisfaction  is  written  legibly  on  his 
face. 

And  Milly  ?  She  is  happy  too.  1  will 
not  say  that  nothing  in  her  busband^s  words 
or  manner  ever  iars  upon  ber,  but  such  jar- 
ring gives  her  little  pain.  She  acknowl- 
edges frankly  to  herself  that  there  is  some- 
thing loud  and  coarse  in  the  outward  man. 
So  be  it.  She  is  content  to  worship  the 
generous  nature  which  it  masks. 

She  is  the  brightest,  yet  the  most  anxioas 
of  little  housekeepers. 

She  impresses  upon  her  servants,  in  her 
clear  bird-like  voice,  that  '*  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton likes  this,"  or  *' Mr.  Warburton  does 
not  like  that,"  and  generally  that  **  Mr. 
Warburton  is  very  particular."  She  thinks 
she  is  very  dignified  and  capable.  The  ser- 
vants know  that  their  master's  eyes  are  keen, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Her  manners,  in  the  opinion  of  Dray  ford 
society,  are  immensely  improved.  She  does 
not  blush  so  readily,  or  look  up  with  quite 
such  an  ingenuous  desire  to  please  into  the 
eyes  of  any  one  she  may  talk  with.  But 
there  is  not  any  real  difference.  In  the 
evening  when  they  are  alone  she  sits  on 
Matthew^s  knee  (if  he  is  inclined  to  be 
frivolous),  twists  ber  soft  little  fingers  in 
his  big  whiskers,  and  talks  her  pretty  child- 
ish nonsense.  He  is  good-humouredly 
amused." 

**Tell  you  what,  Milly,"  he  would  say, 
'*  I  daresay  you  think  you  look  like  a  mar- 
ried lady.  I  wonder  people  don^t  ask  you  to 
the  children's  parties." 

•*  It  would  be  great  fun,"  said  Milly.  *'  I 
like  blind-man's  buff,  and  sandwiches,  and 
custards,  and  orange  wine." 

Matthew  made  a  wry  face. 

**  You  could  come  and  fetch  roe  home  at 
eight  o'clock,"  Milly  continued.  '*  It's  your 
own  fault.  What  did  you  marry  me  for? 
Why  didn't  you  have  aunt,  if  you  wanted 
somt^body  dignified  !  " 

**  Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Warburton;  "but 
I  know  somebody,  not  a  hundred  miles 
away,  who  wouldn't  have  liked  that.  Some- 
body who  looked  uncommonly  melancholy, 
/can  tell  you,  when  she  thought  1  did  care 
for  somebody  else." 

Milly  had  to  raise  her  bead  and  show  & 
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glowing  face.  "  Oh,  what  a  lot  of  some- 
bodies !  ^*  she  said. 

**Ah,''  said  Mr.  Warburton,  with  his 
great  happy  laugh,  **  but  only  one  some- 
body for  me." 

Yes,  Milly  is  happy,  and  I  don^t  know 
why  she  should  be  otherwise.  But  I  can- 
not as  cordially  rejoice  in  her  happiness. 

Yet  is  it  not  best  P  Suppose  she  had 
opened  her  eyes,  and  loved  John  Eversley, 
and  they  had  gone  away  to  live  their  lives 
together,  would  that  have  been  a  perfect 
ending  ?  Would  little  Milly  have  been 
quite  as  childishly  sweet  and  pure,  if  she 
had  broken  what  she  considered  a  sacred 
bond,  and  been  faithless  when  she  thought 
her  faith  was  pledged  1^     I  think  not. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  could  I  have  been 
so  well  content  had  1  left  her  worshipping 
the  Matthew  Warburton  who  was  known  to 
all  the  world  P    It  was  to  be  regretted  when 


she  knew  no  one  better,  it  would  hMJt 
been  degrading  when  she  did. 

Why  then,  after  all,  is  not  thia  the  beat 
ending  of  all  P  To  have  her  first  love  en- 
nobled and  idealized  so  that  she  was  able 
to  be  true  to  herself  in  being  true  to  it,  to 
have  even  that  coarseness  and  vulgaritj 
which  might  have  kined  love  turneo  into 
lessons  of  a  yet  higher  love  looking  beyond 
the  ignoble  busk  to  find  the  noble  heart  — 
why  am.  I  not  resigned  to  my  little  heroine*8 
fate  P  She  fell  in  love  unwisely  —  many 
girls  do ;  she  is  sheltered  from  some  of  the 
saddest  results  of  her  folly  —  many  are  not. 
She  is  not  degraded  by  her  dream,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  dreary  waking. 

I  look  back  at  what  I  have  just  written. 
I  cannot  deny  it,  I  cannot  say  how  I  would 
have  had  it  otherwise ;  1  cannot  be  ancrj 
with  Milly  for  her  first  mistake.  '*  But  Uie 
pity  of  it !  oh  the  pity  of  it !  ^ 


F.  MuLHAUSEN,  civil  engineer  of  Brunswick, 
has  invented,  according  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  a  new  freezing  and  ventilating  ma- 
chine of  remarkable  ingenuity.  The  cold  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  expansion  of  atoios- 
Sberic  air.  It  produces,  when  in  operation,  any 
esired  degree  of  cold,  freeses  water  without  the 
use  of  any  chemical  agents,  and  will  eflfectually 
cool  and  ventilate  any  apartment  or  building, 
on  whatever  scale,  large  or  small.  In  hospitals, 
especially  in  tropical  climates,  where  the  pro- 
ductions of  ice  and  the  cooling  of  the  air  are 
often  matters  of  great  urgency,  and  always  of 
great  value,  in  theatres  and  workshops,  and 
in  our  new  Indian  barracks,  such  a  machine 
will  be  of  infinite  value.  The  London  theatres 
can  hardly  a£ford  to  be  without  it  The  labour 
of  one  man,  with  a  small  5-hor8e  motor  power 
machine,  will  produce  lOOlb.  of  ice  an  hour, 
and  cool  15,00U  cubic  feet  of  air  from  80  deg. 
to  60  deg.  below  Reiiumur  (sic  in  B.  M.  J.). 
The  production  of  pure  ice,  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  our  drinking-water  and  furnishing  a 
cheap  mode  of  replenishing  our  domestic  refrig- 
erating stifes  during  the  hot  season,  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  sum  of  comfort  in  London 
life.  Cheap  ice  will  be  especially  a  great  boon 
to  the  hospital  and  siok-room;  nothing  is  so 
refreshing  for  the  parched  lips  of  the  sick 
man.  If  it  were  not  so  costly  as  it  is  now,  ice 
would  be  very  largely  used  in  all  hospitals,  and 
would  be  an  infinite  boon  to  the  sick. 


Thk  Japanese  seem  to  be  aoqairing  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  trade  is 


conducted  in  sharp  Christian  coantries.  With 
the  commercial  reports  from  her  Majesty*8  Con- 
suls in  Japan  which  have  just  been  issued  are 
printed  '*  some  scattered  remarks  on  commeroe 
by  Kato  Sukeicki,*'  in  which  he  says :  — 

In  tradinff  with  the  forelipipni  there  are  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  attended  to.  The  ttni 
thing  to  be  noted  ia  that  foreignen  are  skllAil  la 
trade,  and  know  how  to  artitiolally  glut  the  mar- 
ket. Say.  for  example,  that  the  price  of  ailk  \a  800 
rio«  a  pical.  Plri«t  of  all  they  buy  nome  at  1.000  or 
even  1,600  rio8  r\  pical.  Our  liiercnant*  hear  this  and 
curniM^te  with  one  another  in  bringing  their  allk  to 
market,  'llie  foreign  merchantti  watch  the  time 
when  the  market  in  fblly  Rupplied.  and  then,  all  at 
onc«*,  they  purposely  atMtaln  iVom  buying  alto- 
gether. 8ome  of  our  merchants  have  brought  their 
goods  a  long  di!«tancp.  and  others  have  good^  pur- 
chas(>d  with  money  wliich  hai  been  obtained  at  ni- 
inouM  rate^i.  Tiiey  can  neither  dell  them  nor  return 
to  their  provinces  without  veiling  them,  so  they  are 
obllg<>d  to  let  them  go  at  a  nacntice.  The  fl»relgii 
mercliantj*  wait  for  thi:*,  and  buy  tliegood*  for  al- 
moitt  nothing.  The  high  prices  offered  at  llrxt  are 
nothing  but  ground-bait,  then  they  watch  till  the 
li:«h  are  gathered  together  and  throw  the  great  net. 
These  ocliemes  of  tiieir)  red«iund  to  the  benedt  of 
their  country,  and  we  should  not  grudge  them  their 
success,  but  what  a  loss  to  Japan !  Of.  eounte.  ertrf 
merchant  thinks  only  of  his  own  lomes,  iHit  the 
country  in  general  sufl^rs  along  with  him.  In  such 
ca^es  if  we  had  companies  thev  could  buy  up  all  the 

Soods,  and  thus  prevent  them  being  sold  at  a  saeri* 
ee.  If  they  then  held  them  back  foreigners  would 
naturally  be  obliged  to  come  forward  by*and'by.  and 
offer  a  proper  price.  There  would  be  no  dltnculty 
in  buying  up  goods  in  this  wav.  If  there  is  a  eom- 
panv  of  1.000  merchants,  they  have  onlv  to  sub*icribe 
100  rios  in  order  to  purchase  100.000  rlos  worth  of 
goods.  In  0<«akae«peda1ly.  where  so  many  wealthy 
merchants  are  congregated  together,  there  would 
not  be  the  slightest  dftliculty  in  raising  lOO.UOO  or 
even  1.000.000  rios  if  this  Joiat«took  compan/  sya- 
tern  were  properly  established. 

FaU  MaU  Gasecte. 
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^  From  The  Spectator. 

BARBAHIANS  AND  BRUTES. 

Sir   John    Lubbock's   remarkable  ad- 
<iress    at    Liverpool    on   the  '*  social   and 
religious  condition  of  the  lower  races  of 
man/*  contains  certainly  the  most  complete 
conceivable  proof  that  in  all  human  com- 
munities of  which  we  can  trace  the  historv, 
the   tendency  has  been  upwards,  and  not 
<iownward8, — a   history  of  proj^ress,   and 
not  a  history  of  decjradation.     But  we  wish 
Sir  John  Lubbock  had  added  to  his  lecture 
sooaething  which  he,  of  all  others,  is  best 
<]ualified   to   add,   on    the  widely  different 
result8  of  the  observations  of  the  naturalist 
^rbo  watches  and  describes  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  animals,  and  the  observations 
of  I  be   student  of  the  earliest  stages  of  hu- 
man  history,  who  watches  and  describes  the 
babits    and    customs    of   barbarous    men. 
Curiously  enough,  every  feature  Sir  'John 
Lubbock  has  contributed  to  the  history  of 
barbarism, — and   no  one   has   so  good   a 
right  as   he  to  be  called  in  some  sense  the 
historian  of  barbarism,  —  is  a  featurQ  tend- 
ing to  distinguish  man  from  the  brutes,  or, 
mX  least,  to  distin^^uish  essentially  the  char- 
m.cteristic  brutality  of  man  from  the  brutality 
of  brutes.     Take  any  one  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
l>ock^8   curious  list  of  savageries,  and  you 
^rill    find   that,    intellectually   speaking,    it 
constitutes    not   a   link    between    civilized 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  but  a  chasm 
between   them.     He   quotes,   for   instance, 
mt  the  very  outset  a  celebrated  saying  of  a 
negro  to  Captain  Burton.     **What?     Am 
1  to   starve   while   my  sister   has   children 
whom  she  can  sell  ?  "     Now,  is  not  the  feel- 
ing of  civilization  about  the  claims  of  chil- 
dren  on   their  parents  far  more  nearly  an 
intellectual  reflection    of  the  instincts   ex- 
hibited by  almost  all  the  lower  animals  wi.n 
relation  to  their   young,  than   a   develop- 
ment of  this  savage  sentiment  ?     Where  is 
the  bird  that  will  cast  one  of  its  young  to 
the  hawk  to  save  itself,  or  the  doe  that  will 
not  6ght  far  more  fiercely  for  its  fawn  than 
for  it^elf  ?     The  self-assertion  of  this  savage 
•elfi^hness  represents  a  gap  between  civi- 
lized man   and  the   lower  animals,  not  a 
link.     Then    take    the   practice, — of    the 
great  prevalence  of  which  among  savages 
Sir  John  Lubboirk  produces   curious   evi- 
dence, —  of  the  father's  going  to  bed  with 
a  new-born  child,  while  the  mother  gets  up 
and  does  all   the  work  of  the   household. 
Is  not  this,  again,  a  case  of  a  capricious 
break  in  the  chain  between  animal  instinct 
and   civilized    sense?     Or   take   Sir  John 
Lubbock's  account  of  the  t-xtravagant  pas- 
sion of  the  savage  for  not  only  artificial,  but 
positively  inconvenient   and   painful   orna- 


ment, such  as  hones  stuck  through  the  nose, 
studs  in  the  cheeks,  and  so  forth.     Without 
saying  that  civilized  man,  or  at  least  wo- 
man,    has    entirely    abandoned    all    these 
savage  practices,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
tendency  of  civilization  has  been  to  abolish 
the  inconvenient  ornamentations  of  sava^re 
vanity,  and  to  return  towards  the  simplicity 
of  the  unconscious  creature  ?     Again,  con- 
sider Sir  John  Lubbock's  remarks  on  the 
laws  of  savage  tribes.     It  is  often  supposed, 
he  says,  that  savages  are  personally  more 
free  than  civilized  men,  but  **  there  cannot 
be    a    greater    mistake.      The    savage    is 
nowhere  free.     All  over  the  world  his  life  is 
regulated  by  a  complicated  set  of  rules  and 
customs  as  forcible  as  laws,  of  general  pro- 
hibitions, and  unjust   privileges."      **The 
Australians,"  for  example,  *'  instead  of  en- 
joying perfect  personal  freedom,  as  would 
at  first  appear,  are  governed  by  a  code  of 
rules  and  a  set  of  customs  which  form  one 
of  the  most  cruel  tyrannies  that  has  ever 
perhaps  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
subjecting  not  only  the  will,  but  the  proper^ 
ty  and  life  of  the  weak  to  the  dominion  of 
the   strong."    Of  this,  again,  there  is  no 
trace  among  gregarious  animals ;  for  though 
one  tribe  will  prey  upon  another,  creatures 
of  the  same  kind,  like  bees  or  beavers,  live 
for  the  most  part  in  instinctive  peace  and 
order.     And  here  again,  the  great  aim  of 
civilization  is  to  strike  off  the  alien  yoke  of 
tyrannic  law  and  custom  which  barbarism 
imposes. 

Again,  in  the  relation  between  the  sexes, 
the  most  marked  distinction  of  savage  life 
is  the  violence  with  which  woman  is  habitu- 
ally treated,  being  carried  off  at  first  by 
violence,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
kind  of  slave  afterwards.     Here,  again  we 
find  nothing  parallel  in  the  life  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  we  do  find  much  more  trace 
of   fidelity.     A   Kandyan,    expressing    his 
scorn  for   a   rather   exceptional  savage,    a 
Veddah,  cited  in  proof  of  the  contemptible 
character  of  the  Vcddahs  that  they  remain 
true  to  one  wife  till  death,  which, 'said  the 
Kandyan,  was  exactly  like  the  practice  of 
monktys.     What  Sir  John  Lubbock  ttiinks 
the  modt  common  rule  of  marriage  in  the 
lowest  savage  tribes,  the  system  of  commu- 
nal marriage,  is  certainly  not  an  improve- 
ment on,  but  a  deterioration  from,  the  habits 
of  the  higher  brutes.     Of  religion  of  course 
there  can  be  no  trace  ia  the  brutes,  and  the 
mere  power   of  fancying  and  speculating, 
however  rudely,    on    the   unseen,    is,    of 
course,  a  great  advance  in  faculty  ;  but  the 
first  result  of  that  power,  as   in   the   lower 
religions  described  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
—  for  instance,  the  worship  of  the  serpent. 
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because  of  its  deadly  venom,  —  is  to  start 
man  off  a^in  on  the  track  of  mutilation 
of  nature,  instead  of  conformity  to  it,  sucb 
as  we  see  in  the  animal  world.  Any  one 
■  who  follows  Sir  John  Lubbock  carefully 
through  bis  description  of  savage  customs 
and  habits,  will  see,  in  almost  every  one, 
not  a  link,  but  a  chasm,  between  the  life  of 
what  is  called  instinct,  and  the  life  of  what 
is  called  educated  reason.  Formulated 
selfishness  and  caprice  are  the  very  essence 
of  savage  customs.  Unselfish  and  orderly 
instincts,  which  produce  many  of  the  effects 
of  the  highest  intelligent  organisation,  are 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  animal  life  in 
the  stage  beneath.  The  more  we  learn  of 
the  lowest  types  of  barbarism,  the  more 
clear  it  seems  that  the  first  stirrings  of  hu- 
man character  were  not  *'  improvements  by 
the  method  of  natural  selection^  on  the 
habits  of  the  brutes,  but  in  moitt  cases  ab- 
solute deteriorations  on  those  habits,  due 
to  the  'disturbing  power  of  self-will  and 
caprice.  Men  instead  of  gaining  an  advan- 
tage over  the  brutes  by  their  rude  attempts 
at  laws,  and  by  the  suggestions  of  their  su- 

fierstitious  fears,  distinctly  lose  by  them, 
n  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  lower 
animals,  *  savages  are  weighted,  handi- 
capped, by  their  chief  social  and  religious 
rites,  and  only  their  superior  cunning  as 
foes  enables  them  to  win  the  battle  in  spite 
of  these  disadvantages.  The  principle  of 
**  natural  selection  ^*  might,  of  course,  ex- 
plain how  the  cunninger  creature  gets  the 
victorv  over  the  less  cunninj;,  but  it  will 
not  explain  why  cunning,  once  developed, 
rushes  into  so  many  pure  insanities  of  arti- 
ficial custom,  law,  ornament,  and  incanta- 
tion,—  insanities  positively  prejudicial  to 
the  race,  and  which  are  extinguitSbed  one 
by  one  as  civilization  begins  to  study  and 
apprehend  the  limits  of  existence. 

it  seems  to  us  that  the  new  investigations 
of  the  facts  of  savage  life  all  go  to  show 
quite  as  wide  a  natural  distinction  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals  as  the  old  as- 
suuiptiuns  of  the  deteriorationists.  There 
mu:»t  be  a  distinctive  senne  of  self-guiding 
capacity  and  of  inchoate  desire  to  use  it 
efiectually,  in  those  random  gropings  afler 
better  rules  of  living  than  the  inexorable 
power  of  habit  had  imposed  on  the  lower 
animals.  The  fruits  of  a  past  eternity  of 
slowly  improved  habits,  —  supposing  that  to 
be  the  Darwinian  history  assigned  to  the 
ancestors  of  man,  —  could  not  result  in  this 
burst  of  wild  caprice,  in  these  haphazard 
attempts  to  make  his  lot  happier,  and  to 
beautiiy  his  person,  by  arbitrary  and  mis- 
chievous rules.  You  can  only  account  for 
those  wild  lashiogs-out  against  nature,  which 


are  observable  in  the  first  moral  and  tocUl 
experiments  of  barbarous  man,  by  bis  dim 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  power  of  rul- 
ing himself  and  ruling  the  world  around  him, 
which  is  neither  obsei*vable  in  any  other  an* 
imal,  nor  yet  justified  by  its  first  tentatiTO 
efforts  even  in  man  himself.     If  the  sarage 
is  more  loaded  physically  with  ugly  orna- 
ments, and  morally  with  still   ugRer  laws, 
than  any  civilized  being,  is  it  not  clear  that 
his  blind  sense  of  power  was  not,  in  its  ini- 
tial state,  an  advantage  to  him,  but  a  disad- 
vantage, and  yet  that  it  was  so  strong  within 
him  that  it  would  image  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
arbitrary  whims  in  spite  of  that  disadran- 
tage?    j^ow,  what  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature,  including  those 
of  animal  life,  is  any  thing  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious.    Mr.  Darwin  shows  that  the  mo- 
ment any  variety  of  type  develops  itself  which 
is  disadvantageous  to  the  race  to  which  il 
belongs,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  il  is 
placed,  there  is  an  immediate  tendency  to 
extinguish  it.     How,  then,  could  a  variety 
arise  and  prosper  whose  distinctive  charac- 
teristic was  an  arbitrary  self-will,  —  a  dispo- 
sition to  cast  about  in  the  world  for  a  larger 
measure  of  happiness  than  the  average  of 
that  species  could  enjoy,  and  to  adopt  the 
most  injudicious  methods  for  securing  that 
happiness  H     Surely,  unless  such  a  charac- 
teristic were  accompanied  by  some  great  and 
critical  rise  in  the  dead  level  of  his  intelli- 
gence above  that  of  other  animals,  such  a 
creature  would  be  immediately  extinguished 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.     You  can  in 
no  way  imagine  the  gradual  rise  of  self-will, 
and  vanity,  and  superstition,  and  the  other 
distinctive  forms  of  savage  life,  as  animal 
tendencies  simply  engrafted  upon'the  ordi- 
nary animal  cunning,  — for  they  would  be  so 
adverse  to  the  existence  of  the  creatures  in 
whom  they  sprang  up  as  to  cause  their  ex- 
tinction.    An  elephant  impeded  by  a  bit  of 
wood  stuck  through  his  trunk  by  way  of  or- 
nament, or  a  baboon  subject  to  the  supersti- 
tion that  particular  stones  had  the  power  to 
kill  it,  would  clearly  have  a  very  bad  chance 
with  other  elephants  and  baboons.     What 
we  seem  to  see  in  Sir  John  Lubbock^s  inves- 
tigations is  the  proof  that  man  is  a  species 
raised  a  whole  stratum  of  intelligence  above 
the  animals  next  in  intelligence  to  him,  or 
he  would  not  survive  the  enormous  disad- 
vantage of  the  growth  of  an  imagination 
and  of  social  passions,  tha  first  stirrings  of 
which  are  not  advantageous,  but  dangerous 
and  anarchical.    To  our  minds,  the  new 
lights  we  are  getting  upon  savage  life  go  a 
great  way  towards  proving  that  the  human 
race  cannot  be  a  variety  produced  by  the 
Darwinian  law  from  lower  races,  simply  be- 
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came  the  varieties  of  living  introduced  into 
the  oniverse  by  the  germinal  human  facul- 
ties are  so  distinctly  unfavourable  varieties 
of  living,  varieties  which  have  all  to  be 
cleared  away  as  reason  takes  its  fuller  de- 
velopment, and  the  imagination  biggins  to 
understand  the  limits  wiihin  which  it  works 
uoder  the  divine  L&w. 


From  The  SatunUy  B«Tiew. 
SHOUT-SIGHT. 

In    the    prse-scientific    days    of    Aryan 
mythology,  before  Ore uzer,  Bopp,  orGriinm 
had  supplied  the  key  which  eventually  laid 
open  the  true  meaning  of  so  many  ancient 
myths,  an  interpretation  of  some  ingenuity, 
to  say  the  least,  was  suggested  by  an  imag- 
inative critic  for  the  well-known  fable  of 
Medusa.     In  those  uncritical  days,  when  no 
one  dreamt  as  yet  of  a  meteorological  basis 
for    the    graceful    or    direful    myths    and 
legends    of    the    Greek    Pantheon,    there 
seemed  no  great  liberty  in  conceiving  the 
fw(tonot6g^  ttie  poetic  allegorist  or  legend- 
maker,  to   have   impersonated   in  such   or 
such  a  furm  some  prominent  type  of  human 
life  or  class  of  character,  some  exceptional 
trait  of  age  or  nature,  l>c  it  on  the  physical, 
the   moral,  or  the  sesthetic   side.     Apollo 
chasing  the  flying  nymphs,  instead  of  the 
sun  dispersing  morning    mists,   might   be 
understood  as  youth  in  its  warmth  and  vig- 
our   chasing    the    fleeting    pleasures    and 
graces  of  life's  dawn.     The  terrible  Gorgo, 
the  mortal  one  of  the  three  sisters  of  whom 
such  wondrous  stuff  is  discoursed  by  Anthon 
and   Lcmpri^re,   whose  glance   turned  all 
who  looked  upon  her  into  stone,  was  simply 
—  prosaic  as   the   thought    may   be  —  the 
short-sighted    girl.      The  same    idea  was 
implied  in  the  three  Gorgones  having  no 
more  than  one  eye  between  them.     Having 

Erovoked  Minerva  —  in  modern  phrase, 
aving  turned  blue,  gone  in  (or  woman^s 
rights  in  learning,  and  so  forth  —  Medusa 
had  been  stricken  blear-eyed,  her  locks  un- 
kempt and  snaky,  and  her  whole  aspect 
such  a  fright  as  to  petrify  every  beholder. 
We  are  not  going  to  uphold  this  theory  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Cox,  but  we  would  invite 
attention  to  what  there  may  yet  be  discerned 
in  it  of  psychological  or  social  truth.  The 
stony  stare,  the  lack-luatre  eye  —  which 
seems  somehow  never  in  focus  with  the  eye 
that  looks  into  it,  and  suggests  the  soulless 
gaze  of  a  photograph,  especially  where  the 
sitter  is   blue-eyed  —  are    not    these   well 

known  to  all  people  of  normal  if  not  excep- 1  in  ages  when   lenses  were  unknown,  nor  is 
tionally  long  vision   who  associate    muchi«tat  any  time  in  the  puwer  of  science  or 


with  short-sighted  folks  P    People  of  long 
sight  are  for  ever  taking  offence,  or  being 
chilled  in   their  friendship,    because   their 
distant  salute  is  not  returned  by  the  un- 
weening  semi-blind  over   the  way.     Your 
friend   with  the  glance   of   a   hawk,    who 
descries  you  half  a  mile  off,  and  expects  a 
return  in  kind  for  his  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,  receives  incredulously  the 
next  time  you  meet  your  deprecations  of 
intentional  disrespect,  and  your  meek  sug- 
gestion that  on  him  who  enjoys  the  proud 
prerogative  of  perfect  vision  —  not  the  poor 
vii'tim   of  nature^s   unkindness  —  rests   by 
right  the  blame  of  the  seeming  cut  direct. 
Upstart    persons    of    defective    breeding, 
struggling  with  painful  jealousy  up  the  steps 
of  social  rank  or  prestige  —  and  such  are 
invariably  the  very  keenest- sighted  of  per- 
sons —  are  constitutionally  the  most  touchy 
upon   this  point,  and  are  always  on   the 
look-out  for  what  they  regard  as  studied 
and  intentional  slights.     Upon  people  bet- 
ter bred,  or  by  nature  less   crabbed   and 
suspicious,  the  effect  of  being  perpetually 
ignored,  passed  by,  or  seemingly  slighted 
can  hardly  be  other  than  to  estrange  or  to 
discourage  them  in  their  friendly  or  social 
advances.      You    make    an    acquaintance, 
say,  at  dinner,  get  on  famously  together, 
swear  eternal  friendship,  and  next  day  your 
new  friend  gives  you  a  deliberate  go-by  in 
the  street,  or  stares  you  in  the  face  across 
the  drawing-room  at  your  club,  without  a 
sign   of  recognition.     Who  can  well  help 
feeling,  under  that  fixed  and  glassy  gaze, 
the  kindliness  of  his  nature  rapidly  turn  to 
ice  ?     Who  has  not  felt,  at  a  dinner-table 
even,     the     numbing,    freezing    influence 
where  a  single  gorgon  or  spectre,  if  not 
more,  sits,  so  to  say,  statue-like,  the  soul 
to  all  appearance  drawn  into  itself,  dull  to 
the  nervous  efforts  of  host  or  hostess,  turn- 
ing away  just  as  you  think  you  have  caught 
a    look   to    open    a    conversation   withal? 
The  very  lover  **  sighing  his  soul  into  his 
lady's   face  ^  fails,  with   all   his   ^'onsrious 
glow   of    rapture    and   all    his   beseeching 
looks,  to  kindle  one  glance  of  intelligence, 
or  to  catch  one  responsive  or  sympathetic 
sign.     He  feels  himself  gradually,  but  al- 
most inevitiiblv,  turned  to  stone. 

But  if  short-sighted  people  are  a  source 
of  perpetual  misery  and  depression  to 
others,  who  can  express  half  the  suffering 
or  privation  to  which  they  are  themselves 
a  prey  ?  The  aids  of  science  are  of  course, 
it  will  bo  said,  at  hand  to  mitigate  much  of 
what  nature  has  so  cruelly  intlicted  upon 
them.     But  there  must   have  been  myopes 
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art  to  provide  a  full  equiTalent  for  what  is 
lost  by  the  naturally  dimsigbtttd.  The  use 
of  the  convex  lens  as  a  burning-glass,  re- 
ferred to  by  Aristophanes,  leads  us,  indeed, 
to  belif*ve  that  its  optical  value  —  and,  if 
80,  possibly  that  of  the  i^oncave  lens  also  — 
can  scarcely  have  passed  unknown.  Nero 
is  said  to  have  looked  on  at  the  games 
through  an  emerald,  and  there  have  been 
lenses  of  crystal  found,  at  Nineveh  and 
elsewhere,  which  make  it  not  unlikelv 
that  short-sight  had  its  artificial  aids  at 
times  very  remote  from  our  own.  But  the 
luxury  must  have  been  at  all  events  a  ran.> 
one.  To  those  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  glasses,  the 
defect  must  be  perpetually  bringing  itself 
home.  We  would  not  dwell  over  much 
upon  the  amount  of  charm  they  must  lose 
in  nature  or  every-day  life.  Nature  has 
manifold  compensations,  and  much  that 
they  lose  may  be  made  up  by  much  that 
they  are  spared.  The  softened  and  misty 
beauty  which  the  landscape  presents  to 
near  sight,  reflected  as  it  is  in  the  art  of 
Turner,  is  not  perhaps  inferior  to  the  crisp 
and  clear  definition  of  form  which  nature 
assumes  upon  the  (ranvas  of  the  eagle-eyed 
prae  Rafiaellite.  Short-sight  involves  untold 
nervous  sulfering.  It  has  its  correlatives  in 
diffidence  of  gait  and  hesitancy  of  address. 
There  is  a  painful  sense  of  awkwardness  in 
enterin<;  a  room  where  ten  to  one  vou  walk 
up  to  anybody  rather  than  the  right  person. 
And  there  is  an  unfair  strain  upon  the 
memory  as  you  come  in  the  street  upon 
keen-si^^hted  friends  who  have  minutes  be- 
fore  them  to  call  to  mind  who  and  what  vou 
are,  and  who  burst  upon  you  without  your 
having  a  second  to  think  of  their  names  and 
all  about  them.  Such,  moreover,  is  the 
close  correlation  between  all  organ  and 
function  that  the  very  talk  will  be  found  to 

• 

have  a  defective  quality  due  in  a  measure  to 
shortness  of  sight.  Speech  is  largely 
founded  upon  mere  imitation,  the  action 
of  the  lips  being  formed  by  following  the 
motions  which  the  eye  beholds  in  others. 
From  vague  and  indistinct  perception  of 
such  motions  there  grows  a  tendency  to 
clipping  the  speec^h,  to  mufHcd,  ill-formed, 
or  inumbling  sounds.  For  the  public 
speaker  the  eye,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  or- 
gan of  scarcely  less  magic  than  the  tongue. 
With  it  he  holds  the  audience  in  his  grasp. 
Unless  he  can  make  out  singly  the  very 
eyeballs  before  him,  many  an  orator  has 
delared,  his  whole  art  seems  to  him  useless. 
For  merely  pitching  the  voice,  and  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  room  or  space,  the  estimate  of 
sight  is  of  high  importance.  And  for 
chaining    or    entrancing    even    a    single 


listener,  who  does  not  call  to  mind  the  spell 
which  the  Ancient  Mariner  was  able  to 
throw  into  bis  "  glittering  eye  "P 

Apart,   however,   from  either  the    psy- 
chological or  the  social  bearings  of  short- 
sight,  there  is  a  view  of  the  matter  in  which 
it  rises  to  political  importance.     At  a  time 
when  nothing  can  get  a  hearing  which  is  not 
somehow  connected  with  war,  aifd  everr- 
thing  must  be  looked  at,  so  to  say,  through 
blood-red  spectacles,  we  may  trust  perhaps 
to  this  considvration  as  in  some  sort  promis* 
ing  us  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  our 
readers.     In  a  recent  number  of  the  Paris 
Reoue  des  Coura  acientijiques  we  have  met 
with  some  verv  curious  statistics  furnished 
by  M.  Giraud-Teulon  to  the  Ocuette  heb- 
domadaire.    These  facts  and  figures  go  into 
the  relative  prevalence  of  short-sight  in  the 
various  nations  of  Europe,  with  its  conse- 
quent effect  upon  iitness  tor  military  serrice. 
Twelve  years  ago  it  was  made  clear  by  the 
statistical  researches  of  Donders  of  Utrecht 
that  this  defect  was  peculiar  to  the  wealthy 
and  educated  classes.     Half  a  century  backt 
indeed.  Ware  had  announced  in  this  country 
much  the  same  result.     Inquiring  of  three 
surgeons  of  the  Foot  Guards  the  number  of 
cases  of  this  kind  among  10,000  men,  ha 
learnt  that  short-sight  was  all  but  unknown 
in  the  British  Army.     Not  half  a  dosen 
oases  had  been  reti;med  in  twenty  years. 
Nor  had  more  than  a  dozen  recruits  been 
rejected  for  this   cause.     At  the  Military 
School,  Chelsea,  only  three  instances  have 
been  found  among  1,300  boys.     At  Oxford 
there  were  as  many  as  32  out  of  127.     In 
France  M.  Giraud-Teulon  ascertained  that 
not  above  4  or  5  in   1,000  recruits  were 
set  aside  as  myopes  in   the   country.     In 
the   towns    the  figures   were   considerably 
higher.     Dr.    Hermann  Cohn,  of  Breslau, 
having  with  infinite  pains  examined  the  eyes 
of  10,000  studimts  in  the  different  Universi- 
ties of  his  countrv,  met  with  no  less  than 
1,004   myopes,   more  than  a    tenth.     His 
principal  results  are  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions : — 

1.  There  are  no  schools  absolutely  free 
from  short-sight. 

2.  Short-sight  is  relatively  less  prevalent 
in  village  schools. 

3.  There  are  eight  times  more  short- 
sighted pupils  in  town  schools  (1*4  in  100). 

4.  In  **  primary^'  town  schools  the  short- 
sighted are  four  or  five  times  more  numerous 
than  in  rural  schools  (11*4  in  100.) 

5.  In  urban  schools  the  degree  of  short- 
sight  increases  with  the  grade  of  the  school. 
**  Primary  schools,  6'7 ;  middle  schools, 
10*3 ;  normal  schools,  19*7 ;  gymnasiums* 
universities,  26*2.^*  At  a  recent  examinaiioa 
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of   the    French    Ecole  Polytechnique  the 
Domber  was   returned   as   35  in   100.     In 
town  schools  the  failing  of  short-sight  was 
traced  in  a  most  regular  way  two  years  at  a 
time.     None  were  found  myope  who   had 
not  been  a  half-year  at  school.     Short-sight 
is  essentially  artificial.     It  is  the  penalty  of 
learning.     It  follows  very  closely  upon  the 
amount  of  education  by  books.     The  Ger- 
mans have  the  shortest  sight  of  all  nations, 
aggravated  as  the  defect  is  by  the   small 
thin  type  and  coarse  paper  in  popular  use. 
Convexity  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  induced 
by  the  habitual  adjustment  to  a  near  focus. 
Amongst   sailors,   on   the   contrary,  whose 
eyes  are    directed    so    much   towards   the 
horizon,  sight  is  generally  found  the  longest, 
b  then,  asks  the  writer  of  La  Myopit'au 
pmide  vue  milUaire^  the  French  rule  to  be 
followed  which  makes  short-sight  a  ground 
of  rejection    from   the   army?     Or   is   the 
German  economy  more  to  be  commended 
wiiich  observes  no  such   principle  of  exclu- 
•ion?    For  the  staff  service  the  rule  has 
been  relaxed   by  the   French   military  au- 
thorities.    The  flower   of  the   Polytechnic 
School  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown 
aside.    **  L'ecole   ne    pouvait    fournir   des 
ttTants  sans  fabriquer  en  m^me  temps  des 
myopes."     In  book-taught  Germany  the  re- 
Uxation  had  of  necessity  to  be  even  wider. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  filling  the  ranks. 
*'Le  cbiffre  de  myopes  exempts  cut  quasi 
forc^  de  prendre  les  boiteux  ct   les    man- 
chots."    A  pair  of  spectacles  in  the  ranks 
causes  no  greater  surprise  with  the  Germans 
than  a  pipe  does.     And    how    much  more 
does  the   rule    apply    to   the   reserves   or 
civilian  forces  —  the  Landwehr  and  Land- 
sturm  —  whose  masses  supplement  the  hosts 
of  the  regular  army  ?     But  for  the  specta- 
cled rank  and  file  where  would   have  been 
the  million  of  men  whom  Moltke  undertook 
to  place  within  a  fortnight  upon  the  Rhine? 
M.  Giraud-Teulon  has  more  than  one  suji- 
gestion  to  make  towards  utilizing  the  short- 
"ghted  material   excluded   by  the  existinir 
f^le  of  the  French  service.     The  limit  of 


vision  fixed  by  the  old  rigime  is  that  of 
No.  5  of  the  optician^s  scale.  This  figure 
seems  to  him  dangerously  lax,  if  artificial 
aids  are  excluded  from  the  ranks.  A  senti- 
nel or  vedette  with  a  sight  even  as  short  as 
I'd  would,  he  considers,  be  exposed  to  per- 
ilous surprises,  &c.  Were  the  German  ex- 
ample followed  by  the  admission  of  lunettes, 
a  myope  armed  with  No.  8  would  be  of  very 
efficient  service ;  still  more  those  of  less 
defective  sight.  A  better  instructed  class 
of  recruits  would  also  be  made  available. 
Nor  would  this  French  writer  restrict  such 
material  to  services  of  the  auxiliary  or  non- 
combative  kind,  such  as  writing,  keeping 
accounts,  &c.  Such  a  rule  would,  he  be- 
lieves, be  not  less  cruel  than  wasteful.  He 
is  full  of  hope  as  well  as  of  pity  for  the  poor 
purblind.  Put  him  to  active  outside  work 
instead  of  indoor  clerkly  duty,  and  the  focus 
of  his  sight  will  by  degrees  gain  distance. 
His  power  of  vision  will  improve.  This  is 
a  comfort  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is 
proverbially  held  out  to  all  short-sighted  per- 
sons —  namely,  the  fact,  not  only  that  short 
sight  is  usually  btrong  sight,  but  that  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  diminishes  with  a^e.  We 
are  not  very  confident  of  its  workmg  fast 
enough  to  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  soldier 
within  the  military  age.  Nor  are  we  prepared 
to  move  the  wrath  of  adjutants  or  martinets 
by  advocating  the  admission  of  spectacles 
among  our  rank  and  file  on  parade.  In  our 
own  service  etficiency  of  sight  is  one  of  the 
manifold  qualifications  in  the  recruit  which 
have  to  be  attested,  in  every  branch  alike, 
by  the  medical  inspector.  As  regards  the 
officers,  a  rule  which  would  have  set  aside 
Sir  Charlt  s  Napier  amongst  ourselves,  no 
less  than  General  Moltke  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans, is  of  course  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. With  the  spread  of  education  by 
book  to  lower  and  lower  strata  of  the  social 
mass  we  may  have,  however,  some  day  to 
face  in  real  earnest  some  such  practical  so- 
lution of  the  problem  how  to  utilize  short- 
sight  in  war  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  has 
i  forced  upon  the  Germans. 


Mr.  Qkorge  M.  Baker,  of  America,  proposes 
^  4^'l  another  to  the  reputjitions  rescued  from 
"^m  the  m:ilignant  obloquy  of  history.  He  is 
**turing  before  au<liencea  of  his  countrywomen 
^d  countrymen  in  vindication  of  Xiutippe. 
Jhe  reporters  differ  as  to  his  theory,  one  piirty 
^fprring  it  to  be  that  the  representative  virago 
^*8  originally  of  a  sweet  disposition,  which  wjis 
•oared  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  Socrates;    the 


others  that  she  was  never  soured  at  all,  but  was 
altogether  amiable  and  estimable.  But  nil  our 
American  cousins  are  not  engaged  with  the 
whitewash  brush.  Mr.  Pollard,  a  Virginian, 
attacks  the  reputation  of  the  famous  Virginian 
orator  of  revolutionary  times,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  declares  (in  the  Galaxy)  that  his  (Henry's) 
orations  were  really  William  Wirt's. 

PaU  Hall  Gazett«^ 
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HOW  TO   FIGHT   THE   PRUSSIANS. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
UOW  TO  FIGUr  TUE  FKU82>IAfi8. 

Aktkk  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  when  the 
French  military  power  was  at  its  height, 
Frin(te  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  the 
same  who  is  now  investing  Bazaine's  armv  in 
Metz.  wrote  a  pamphlet,  *'  How  to  Fight 
the  French."  At  the  present  day,  when 
the  immense  military  strength  of  Germany, 
organized  upon  the  Prussian  system,  is 
carrying  everything  before  it,  people  begin 
to  ask  themselves  who  is  in  future,  and  how, 
to  fight  the  Prussians.  And  when  a  war  in 
which  Germany,  at  the  beginning,  merely 
defended  her  own  against  French  chauoi- 
nisme^  appears  to  be  changing  gradually,  but 
surely,  into  a  war  in  the  interests  of  a  new 
German  chauvinisme,  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  that  question. 

**  Providence  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
big  battalions,**  was  a  favorite  way  of  the 
Napoleon's  to  explain  how  battles  were  won 
and  lo^t.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
Prussia  has  acted.  She  took  care  to  have 
the  **  big  battalions."  When,  in  1807.  Na- 
poleon forbade  her  to  have  an  army  of  more 
than  40,000  men,  she  dismissed  her  recruits 
after  six  months*  drill,  and  put  fresh  men  in 
their  places ;  and  in  1813  she  was  abln  to 
field  250,000  soldiers  out  of  a  population  of 
four-and-a-half  millions.  Afterwards,  this 
same  principle  of  short  service  with  the  re- 
giment and  long  liability  for  service  in  the 
reHcrve  was  more  fully  developed,  and,  be- 
sides, brought  into  harmony  with  the  neces- 
sities of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  men 
were  kept  from  two  to  three  years  with  the 
regiment,  so  as  to  not  only  drill  them  well, 
but  also  to  break  them  in  completely  to 
habits  of  unconditional  obedience. 

Now  here  is  the  weak  ]K)int  in  the  Prus- 
sian system.  It  has  to  reconcile  two  differ- 
ent and  finally  incompatible  objects.  On 
the  one  hand  it  pretends  to  make  every  able- 
bodied  man  a  soldier ;  to  have  a  standing 
army  for  no  other  object  than  to  be  a  school 
in  which  the  citizens  learn  the  use  of  arms, 
and  a  nucleus  round  which  they  rally  in 
time  of  attack  from  abroad.  So  far  the 
system  is  purely  defensive.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  same  armv  is  to  be  the 
armed  support,  the  mainstay,  of  a  quasi- 
absolute  Government ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  school  of  arms  for  the  citizens  has  to  be 
changed  into  a  school  of  absolute  obedience 
to  superiors,  and  of  royalist  sentiments. 
This  can  be  done  by  length  of  service  only. 
Here  the  incompatibility  comes  out.  For- 
eign defensive  policy  requires  the  drilling 
of  many  men  for  a  short  period,  so  as  to 
have  in  the  reserve  large  numbers  in  case 
of  foreign  attack ;  and  home  policy  requires 


the  breaking  in  of  a  limited  nambeT  of  nMB 
for  a  longer  period,  so  as  to  have  a  troflt^ 
worthy  army  in  case  of  internal  reToIt. 
The  quasi-absolute  monarchy  chose  an  in* 
termediate  way.  It  kept  the  men  full 
three  years  under  arms,  and  limited  the 
number  of  recruits  according  to  its  financial 
means.  The  boasted  universal  liability  to 
military  service  does  not  in  reality  exist. 
It  is  changed  into  a  conscription  distin* 
guished  from  that  of  other  countries  merely 
by  being  more  oppressive.  It  costs  more 
money,  it  takes  more  men,  and  it  extends 
their  liability  to  be  called  out  to  a  far 
longer  period  than  is  the  case  anywhere 
else.  And,  at  the  same  time,  what  origi* 
nally  was  a  people  armed  for  their  own 
defence  now  becomes  changed  into  a  readjr 
and  handy  army  of  attack,  into  an  instm- 
ment  of  Cabinet  policy. 

In  1861  Prussia  bad  a  popnlation  of 
rather  more  than  eighteen  millions,  and 
every  year  227,000  young  men  became  lia- 
ble  to  military  service  by  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty.  Out  of  these,  fully  one-half 
were  bodily  fit  for  service  —  if  not  there 
and  then,  at  least  a  couple  of  years  after- 
wards. Well,  instead  ol  114,000  recruita* 
not  more  than  63,000  were  annually  placed 
in  the  ranks ;  so  that  very  near  one-half  of 
the  able-bodied  male  population  were  ex* 
eluded  from  instruction  in  the  use  of  arma. 
Whoever  has  been  in  Prussia  during  a  war 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  enormous 
number  of  strong  hearty  fellows  between 
twenty  and  thirty*two  who  remained  quietly 
at  home.  The  state  of  *'  suspended  anima- 
tion **  which  special  correspondents  hare 
noticed  in  Prussia  during  the  war  exists  in 
their  own  imagination  only. 

Since  1866  the  number  of  annual  recruits 
in  the  North-German  Confederation  has 
not  exceeded  93,000,  on  a  population  of 
30.000,000.  If  the  full  complement  of  able- 
bodied  young  men  —  even  after  the  strictest 
medical  scrutiny  —  were  taken,  it  would 
amount  to  at  leaat  170,000.  Dynastic 
necessities  on  the  one  side,  financial  neces- 
sities on  the  other,  determined  this  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  recruits.  The  army 
remained  a  handy  instrument  for  absolutist 
purpose  at  hoitie  for  Cabinet  wars  abroad ; 
but  as  to  the  full  strength  of  the  nation  for 
defence,  that  was  not  nearly  made  availa- 
ble. 

Still  this  system  maintained  an  immense 
superiority  over  the  old-fashioned  cadre 
system  of  the  other  great  continental  armies. 
As  compared  to  them,  Prussia  drew  twice 
the  number  of  soldiers  from  the  same  num* 
ber  of  population.  And  she  has  managed 
to  make  them  good  soldiers  too,  thanks  to 
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A  sjstem  which  exhausted  her  resources, 
and  which  would  never  have  been  endured 
by  the  people  had  it  not  been  for  Louis  Na- 
poleon's constant  feelers  for  the  Rhine 
frontier,  and  for  the  aspirations  towards 
Grerinan  unity  of  which  this  army  was  in- 
stinctively felt  to  be  the  necessary  instru- 
ment. The  Rhine  and  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many once  secure,  that  army  system  must 
become  intolerable. 

Here  we  have  the  answer  to  the  question. 
How  to   fight  the   Prussians.     If  a  nation 
equally  populous,  equally  intelligent,  equally 
brave,  equally  civilized,  were  to  carry  out 
in  reality  that  which  in  Prussia  is  done  on 
paper  only,  to  make  a  soldier  of  every  able- 
bodied  citizen ;    if  that  nation  limited  the 
actual  time  of  service  in  peace  and  for  drill 
to  what  is  really  required  for  the  purpose 
and  no  more;  if  it  kept  up  the  organization 
for  the  war  establishment  in  the  same  effec- 
tive way  as  Prussia  has  lately  done  —  then, 
we  say,  that  nation  would  possess  the  same 
immense  advantage  over  Prussianized  Ger- 
many that  Prussianized  Germany  has  proved 
herself  to  possess  over  France  in  tbis  pres- 
ent war.     According  to  (irst-rate  Prussian 
aothorities  (including  General  Von  Roon, 
the  Minister  of  War)  two  years'  service  is 
quite  sufficient  to  turn  a  lout  into  a  good 
soldier.     With  the  permission  of  her  Maj- 
eity's  martinets,  we  should  even  be  inclined 
to  say  that  for  the  mass  of  the  recruits  eigh- 
teen months  —  two  summers  and  one  winter 
—  would  suffice.     But  the  exact  length  of 
service  is  a  secondary  question.     The  Prus- 
sians, as  we  have  seen,  obtained  excellent 
results  after  six  months'  service,  and  with 
men  who  had  but  just  ceased  to  be  serf^«. 
The  main  point  is,  that  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal liability  to  service  be  really  carried 

OQt. 

And  if  the  war  be  continued  to  that  bitter 
end  for  which  the  German  Philistines  are 
now  shouting,  the  dismemberment  of  France, 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  French  wiil 
tdopt  that  principle.  They  have  been  so 
far  a  warlike  but  not  a  military  nation. 
They  have  hated  service  in  that  army  of 
tbeirs  which  was  established  on  the  cadre 
•ystem,  with  long  service  and  few  drilled 
reserves.  They  will  be  quite  willing  to 
Wrve  in  an  army  with  short  service  and  long 
liability  on  the  reserve,  and  thev  will  do 
even  more,  if  that  will  enable  them  to  wipe 
OQt  the  insult  and  restore  the  integrity  of 
France.  And  then,  the  *' big  battalions" 
will  be  on  the  side  of  France,  and  the  effect 
wej  produce  will  be  the  same  as  in  this  war, 
tJnIess  Germany  adopt  the  same  system. 
But  there  wiil  be  this  difference.  As  the 
<nis8ian  land wehr  system  was  progress  com- 


pared with  the  French  cadre  system,  be- 
cause it  reduced  the  time  of  service  and 
i  increased  the  number  of  men  capable  to 
defend  their  country,  so  will  this  new  sys- 
tem of  really  universal  liability  to  serve  be 
an  advance  upon  the  Prussian  system.  Ar- 
maments for  war  will  become  more  colossal, 
but  peace-armies  will  become  smaller;  the 
citizens  of  a  country  will,  every  one  of 
them,  have  to  fight  out  the  quarrels  of  their 
rulers  in  person  and  no  longer  by  substitute ; 
defence  will  become  stronger,  and  attack 
will  become  more  difficult;  and  the  very 
extension  of  armies  will  finally  turn  out  to 
be  a  reduction  of  expense  and  a  guarantee 
of  peace. 


From  The  Pall  If  aU  Oaaette. 
R03CE  AND  ALSACE. 

BV  the  occupation  of  the  territory  com- 
posing the  Roman  State   the  political  con- 
solidation of  Italy  is  completed.     It  would 
be  idle  to  assert  that  all  the  steps  by  which 
this   great    achievement   has  been   carried 
through  have  been  in  harmony  with  morality 
as   understood  between    Government    and 
Governm«int;   yet  the    self-respect   of  the 
Italian  people  has  been  preserved  by  their 
strong  sense  of  a  higher  right  entitling  those 
who  have  acted  in  their  name  to  do  ail  they 
have  done.     The  consciousness  of  a  unity 
in  the  Italian  people  has  produced  a  convic- 
tion of  their  moral  right  to  form  one  politi- 
cal aggregate,  and  to  give  to  it  such  consti- 
tutional forms  as   the  majority  of  Italians 
should  prefer.     No  inquiry  can  be  more  im- 
portant for  various  reasons  at  this  moment 
than  an  inquiry  into  the  source  of  this  over- 
powering consciousness  of  unity.     It   has 
assuredly  not  grown  out  of  common  politi- 
cal history,    for,  not  to    speak  of    modern 
times,  there  never  was   a  period   at  which 
Italy  was  a  country  with  Rome  for  her  cap- 
ital, for  Rome  was  always  the  capital  either 
of  less  or  more  of  Italy.     Nor  has  this  re- 
markable feeling  arisen  from  unity  of  race. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Ital- 
ians are  not  of  the   same  race.     Many  of 
them  are   doubtless  descended   from  races 
akin  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  which   con- 
quered the  world,  but  vast  numbers  could 
only  trace  their  pedigree  to  the  great  gangs 
of  slaves  swept  togetner  from  the  corners  of 
the  earth,  who  filled  the  households  or  tilled 
the  gigantic  estates  of  the  wealthy  Romans. 
The   population  of  the  North  of   Italy   is 
mainly  Celtic,  that  of  the  extreme  south  has 
in  it  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Norman  ingredi- 
ents ;  and  everywhere  at  the  top  there  must 
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be  a  thick  stratum  of  German  origin.  The 
true  unity  of  Italy  is  the  result  of  the  unity 
of  language ;  it  is  comparatively  modern  and 
conKistts  in  a  common  mental  history.  Italian 
learning,  Italian  science,  Italian  poetry, 
Italian  painting,  Italian  music,  and  Italian 
architecture  have  been  practically  common 
ior  manv  centuries  to  all  the  countries  now 
forming  the  kingdom,  and  out  of  these  has 
been  shaped  the  unity  of  the  Italian  people. 
It  is  worth  taking  the  real  origin  of  Ital- 
ian unity  into  consideration,  when  we  are 
asked  to  assent  to  that  German  claim  to 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  is  at  this  mo- 
•  nient  being  settled  in  one  sense  or  the  other. 
That,  too,  is  a  claim  alleged  to  be  morally 
founded  on  unity.  The  unity  is  not  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  allowed  to  have  degenerat- 
ed into  a  patois  in  these  provinces ;  it  is  a 
unity  of  race,  supposed  to  be  shown  by  a 
former  common  tongue.  What  is  really 
meant  by  unity  of  race  beyond  a  certain 
community  of  language  is  not  the  less  indis- 
tinctly understood  because  the  words  are 
now-a-days  common  in  men^s  mouths  ;  those 
who  talk  with  emphasis  about  races  and  na- 
tionalities would  probably  hesitate  to  lay 
down  that  all  whom  they  include  under  a 
particular  name  have  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  the  same  savage  patriarch.  What  really 
is  important  is  the  question  whether  unity 
of  race  or  language  has  produced  commu- 
nity of  mental  history.  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  had  no  part 
or  share  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
Germany.  The  Reformation  was  the  great 
intellectual  achievement  of  Germany,  but 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  long  been  fer- 
vently Catholic.  German  literature  only 
came  into  existence  when  they  were  French, 
and  not  long  before  the  events  occurred 
which  made  them  intensely  and  fanatically 
proud  of  bein<^  French.  The  mental  historv 
of  these  provinces  is  in  fact  French,  and  it 
is  now  too  late  to  make  it  otherwise.  They 
have  already  given  several  great  names  to 
French  art  and  literature,  and  their  admira- 
tion is  commanded  exclusively  by  French 
modtils.  As  for  the  political  history  of  the 
population,  it  is  of  even  later  origin  than 
their  intellectual  history,  for  it  began  in 
1789.  Their  power  of  speaking  a  broken 
German  does  not  produce  sympathy  with  a 
single  German  idea. 

Considering  what  the  exploits  of  German 
generals  have  been,  it  would  be  highly  pre- 
sumptuous to  question  their  opinion  that 
the  annexation  of  these  provinces  wo^ild 
give  them  a  nearly  impregnable  military 
frontier ;  and  we  are  not  satisfied  that  M. 
Renan  is  right  in  asserting  that  France,  if 
she   retained  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  would 


easily  reconcile  berself  to  Germanjr,  while 
she  would  never  for|;lve  their  losf.  Bat 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  subject  on  which 
English  authority  is  better  than  any  other. 
Englishmen  may  claim  to  be  heard  bv  Ger- 
mans when  they  say  that  the  possession  of 
these  provinces  would  be  a  very  serious  mis- 
fortune to  those  liberties  which  Germany 
appears  to  be  now  sure  of  obtaining.  The 
Germans  seem  to  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  can  re-Germanize  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  by  careful  administration. 
Yet  this  process  has  been  going  on  for  long 
years  in  the  Austrian  States,  and  the  pres- 
ent dangers  of  the  Austrian  Empire  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  attempts  of  the  Giei^ 
man  bureaucracy  to  produce  a  uniform 
political  whole  have  failed  miserably  even 
in  those  Slavonic  provinces  which  have  no 
mental  history  at  all  and  little  more  than 
a  pretence  of  political  history.  Not  even 
the  political  institutions  of  Hungary  seem 
to  us  likely  to  prove  material  40  stobbora 
and  unmalleable  as  the  French  structure  of 
society  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  new  provinces  would  have 
to  be  governed  as  Posen  is  governed,  only^ 
under  vastly  greater  difficulties.  Now  we 
Englishmen  have  a  world  of  experience  on 
this  subject  from  our  connection  with  Ire- 
land. We  shall  never  give  it  up  so  long  as 
we  exist  as  a  nation,  and,  indeed,  we  should 
cease  to  be  a  nation  if  we  lost  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  cauQOt  help  feeling  pitv 
for  the  political  rashness  of  a  nation  whicn 
should  take  to  itself  a  sort  of  Ireland,  save 
under  pressure  of  overwhelming  politiod 
necessity.  It  is  not  that  nowadays  we 
find  it  difficult  to  be  just  or  generous  to 
Ireland;  the  misfortune  which  it  entails 
upon  us  is  loss  of  confidence  in  our  own 
political,  social,  and  economical  ideas.  But 
a  nation  like  ours,  old  in  freedom,. can  find 
its  most  cherished  principles  falsified  in  a 
part  of  its  territory,  and  yet  not  suffer  half 
the  injury  which  a  similar  miscarriage  would 
occasion  to  a  community  which  is  taking  its 
first  steps  in  political  liberty. 

Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  say  that  those 
difficulties  which  we  trust  we  have  nearly 
overcome  in  our  government  of  Ireland 
would  be  aggravated  tenfold  in  the  case  of 
the  new  German  provinces.  The  great 
obstacle  to  success  m  administering  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  if  they  remained  (as  we  think 
they  would)  permanently  discontented, 
would  be  the  proximity  of  France.  France 
may  be  immensely  weakened  and  impover- 
ished; but  nothing  will  make  Frenchmen 
cease  to  be  a  great  literary  people.  Ton 
may  no  longer  fear  her  armies,  and  yet  her 
wit  and  her  passion  may  be  to  the  last  de- 
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gree  formidable.  It  is  hard  to  govern  a 
tboroii<!h1y  discontented  dependi>ncy  under 
any  circumstances,  but  infinitely  harder  to 
govern  it  under  the  eyes  of  a  bitterly  criti- 
cal nei;;hbour  who  has  the  ear  of  the  world. 
However  much  we  may  recognize  the  preat 
qualities  of  the  German  people,  we  eunnut 
but  sec  that  there  are  many  (xerman  peeu- 
liarities  which  a  thorou;;hlv  iinfriendlv 
censor  may  succeed  m  so  de^tcribinjr  as  to 
make  them  contemptible  or  hatttful.  Neither 
the  kings  nor  the  nobles  nor  the  bureau- 
cracy nor  the  literary  men  nor  the  middle 
class  are  exemnt  from  woaknesijies  which  it 
Ifrould  cost  little  to  French  criticism  to 
make  the  sport  of  the  world.  But  the 
great  weapon  of  French  literature  would  be 
Uie  aggravation  of  actually  existing  dis- 
content. In  these  days  of  universal  pub- 
licity there  is  no  nation  which  does  not 
sufiVsr  extreme  discomfort  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  is  suspected  of  o{)pre5sing  a 
province  or  a  dependency.  Great  Britain 
IS  singularly  callous  to  foreign  opinion,  and 
yet  the  approval  of  the  •*  intelligent  for- 
eigner" was  promised  us  as  the  chief  re- 
ward of  recent  Irish  legislation  of  which  a 
good  deal  was  not  to  our  national  taste. 
Russia  takes  manifest  pains  to  seem  uncon- 
cerned as  to  what  Europe  may  think  of  her 
administration  of  Poland;  yet  the  signs  of 
mudaUe  may  be  clearly  read  in  the  atfected 
nationalism  of  her  literature  and  her  press. 
But  discontents  which  are  merelv  an  art  no  v- 
ance  to  a  despotically  governed  country,  or 
to  a  country  of  assured  freedom,  may  prove 
the  cruellest  of  trials  in  the  iiifaucy  of  free 
goveromeut. 


From  Tlic  Anf^lo-Amorlcan  Times. 
WHAT  TIIE  OKKMANS  LO^K. 

The  Berlin  Borzen  Zcitung  says  **  the 
present  war  has  shown  anew  how  great 
IS  the  advantage  which  the  German  arrny 
possesses  above  all  others  by  means  of  the 
volunteers  who  serve  for  one  year,  as  not 
only  does  the  presence  of  some  40.(H.K)  or 
60,000  young  men  of  high  culture  tend  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  army,  but  they  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  oflicers.  Besides 
these,  there  are  at  least  1CK),1)01) young  men 
in  the  army  who  have  received  a  liberal 
education,  although  they  have  been  unable 
to  pass  the  examination  which  would  have 
entitled  them  to  serve  onlv  for  one  vear, 
and  thev  form  the  cement  which  binds  Prus- 
aian  ancl  Xorth  German  troops  together." 
The  officers,  although  indistinguishable  by 
dresa  from   the  men,    have   suffered   enor- 


mously in  proportion,  which  simply  shows 
the  freedom  with  which  they  exposed  them- 
selves in  leading.     Were  the  losses  in  tho 
ranks  analyzed,  it  would  be  found  that  thev 
were  heavy  in  proportion  to  education  and 
intelligence,  those  excelling  in  these  quali- 
fications most  closely  followini;  the  oflicers. 
Hence  th**  argument  that   among  the   best 
men  of  Germany  the  loss  has  been  heaviest, 
and  the  sequence  is  clear  that  the  (*ountry 
in  the  future  must  feel  it  sever  el  v.     To  un- 
derstand  the  full  effect,  the  Prussian  system 
should  be   known,  which  freely  uses  in   all 
grades  men  occupying  civil  posts  requiring 
training,  taken  from  enterprises,  firms,  and 
indu>trial  occupations  necessitating  a  finished 
appn.*nticeship  and    education ;    and   these 
are  the  men  who  have  been  buried  in  thou- 
sands around  Metz  and  Sedan.     But  let  us 
go  down,  and  glance  at  what  Prussians  loss 
is  in  the  rest.     There   is  to  be  found    not 
only  her   intellect,  her  education,  her  high 
professional   and    mechanical   training,  but 
her  bone  and  sinew.     The  men  sent  to  the 
front  are  physically  the  most  powerful,  and 
in    the  flower    of  their    age.      The   mode 
ado])ted   is  not   to  marry    until   they  have 
served  their  military  term  ;  and  in  the  ranks 
mav  be  seen   thousands  of  the    lately  mar- 
ried.     In  their  loss  Germany  will  be  struck 
a  severe  blow,  and,  sfhT   the  Fatherland, 
the  loss  will  fall  on  the  United  States.     We 
may    never   ascertain  accurately  —  indeed, 
never   can  —  the  blow   thus  dealt  to   Ger- 
many, but  it  will    be  very   severe,  an<l  felt 
for  many  years  to  come.     It  has   become  a 
saying  in,  other   countries,  more  especially 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  that  xhaxr  mauvaU 
siijets  are  food  for  powder.     The  Germans, 
however,  have  grouped  the  best  in  the  land, 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally,  as  their 
i'ood  for   powder;  nor  have   they  confined 
themselves  to  this  sacrifice  of  the  tlower  of 
the  nation,  but  have  added  to  thn  sacrifice 
through  other  means.     The  higher  the  men- 
tal traming.  the  more  careful  the  nurture, 
the  less  is  the  individual  fitted  for  the  physi- 
cal exercise  of  marching  with  heavy  packs, 
for  sustaining  that  strain  on  bad  and  insuffi- 
cient  food,  and  enduring   the  hardship  of 
^leeping  on  the  bare  ground  in   heavy  lain. 
The    agricultural     labourer    will    survive, 
while   he  who   studied  for  years  the  most 
abstruse  sciences  will  succumb ;    and    it  is 
probable  that  Germany  will  lose  intellects 
which  would  have  added  to  her  fame,  and 
thrown  a  light   to  lighten   the  world,  by  a 
bullet   through  the    brain,   or    sucrumbing 
under  dvsenterv    and    disease.     There    is 
something  in  such  a  warfare  as  is  waged  by 
Germany  most  painful  in  its  consequences 
to  the  nation.     But  the  shades  are  lost  in 
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the  glare  of  this  wonderfully  successful  war, 
to  come  out  all  the  darker  when  the  national 
eyes  cease  to  be  dazzled,  and  become  ac- 
customed to  the  unusual  glitter.  Then  the 
truth  will  come  home  that  the  price  has 
been  heavy,  not  merely  in  the  family  ties 
rent  asunder,  in  the  prosperous  thousands 
consigned  to  indigence,  m  the  mourning 
and  the  tears,  which,  for  years,  will'  con- 
tinue to  be  shed,  but  in  the  marked  check 
to  the  material  and  scientific  progress  of 
the  country.  The  most  intricate  of  all  ma- 
chinery is  the  working  of  the  great  commu- 
nity we  call  a  nation.  Derangements,  even 
the  most  trivial,  scatter  ruin,  and  are  not 
easily  repaired.  Of  all  derangements  war 
is  the  worst,  not  only  to  the  invaded,  but 
to  the  invaders,  more  especially  when  or- 
ganized as  is  the  army  of  Germany.  The 
national  life  is  temporarily  stopped;  the 
Grermans  imagine  to  go  on  as  belbre  when 
again  set  in  motion ;  but,  unless  we  mis; 
take,  they  will  not  find  it  so.  There  are  ri;jing 
manufactures  which  will  never  recover  the 
blow ;  there  are  trades  diverted  which  may, 
if  the   war  be  prolonged,  never  get  back 


into  the  old  channel ;  there  are  enterprises, 
all  the  clues,  to  which  were  in  banos  now 
buried  in  the  soil  of  France ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  private  failures  caused  by  the 
war  will  make  up  a  great  national  loss.  It 
will  be  on  the  return  of  the  victorious  army 
that  Germany  will  begin  to  realize  what  tbe 
cost  has  been.  Thousands  will  come  back 
to  find  their  business  gone,  and  hundreds 
of  enterprises  will  languish,  or  fail,  for  lack 
of  the  directing  brain.  In  every  land  Uie 
rush  of  Germans  to  the  war  has  lefl  a  void 
in  the  places  made  by  years  of  toil,  to  fill 
up  as  a  sinking  ship  is  filled  by  the  sea*  and 
those  places  may  know  the  Gennans  no 
more.  Painful  as  this  is  to  contemplate,  it 
is  not  without  its  bright  side ;  for  it  will 
impress  all  its  bitterness  on  tbe  most  think- 
ing of  nations,  and  give  them  a  horror  of 
war.  While  teaching  France  what  a  vanity 
military  glory  is,  by  the  very  act  of  acquir- 
ing that  military  glory  herself,  Germany 
will  learn  that  it  is  only  gained  by  drops 
wrung  from  the  h^art  of  a  nation  —  that, 
next  to  the  vanquished,  the  field  of  Victory 
is  the  saddest  sight  to  the  conqueror. 


It  was  well  said  by  Lord  Russell  that  a  prov- 
erb was  **  the  experience  of  many  and  the  wit 
of  one"  His  lonlship  might  have  added  that 
the  wit  of  one  often  adils  to  the  sad  experience 
of  tbe  many,  fur  proverbs  are  too  often  exagger- 
ated to  laws  and  made  the  excuses  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes.  The  Timet,  for  instance, 
speaking  of  the  atrocities  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  Bavarians  at  the  village  of 
Bazeilles,  s^iys :  —  **  We  may  as  well  hope  that 
wars  will  altogether  cease  to  be  made  as  that 
they  will  ever  be  made  with  rose-water.**  We 
all  know  that  wars  are  not  made  with  rose- 
water;  nor  was  chivalry  thus  manufictured,  yet 
it  would  not  have  roasted  women  and  children 
alive  and  pushed  them  hack  into  tbe  fire  with 
bayonets,  or  tied  the  hands  of  women  and  shot 
them;  and  these  are  the  atrocities  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  tbe  Bavarian  troops. 
Tbe  allegation  may  be  untrue,  but  still  it  has 
been  made,  and  should  either  be  contradicte«l  or 
those  who  perpetrated  these  barbarities  should 
receive  the  punishment  which  is  their  due.  War 
is  and  must  be  horrible,  but  tbe  roee-water  say- 
ing should  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  **  Reflector,*'  published  in  tbe 
year  1750,  well  worth  attention  at  the  present 
moment  **  Tbe  ancients,**  says  tbe  **  Reflec- 
tor,*' **  made  as  unjust  wars  as  the  moderns, 
the  differences  consisting  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting them.  Tbe  ancients  bluntly  entered 
upon  their  unjust  wars  without  pretext,  pre- 


amble, or  colour  assigned;  but  the  politer  mcd- 
ems  first  give  notice  by  manifesto,  protest  their 
own  innooence,  and  show  tbe  necessity  which, 
against  their  will,  compels  them  to  arms.  Nay, 
we  sometimes  beg  tbe  Divine  permission  to  rav- 
age a  country.  This  appears  by  tbe  days  set 
apart  to  implore  success  to  our  arms,  and  the 
numerous  modem  declarations  of  war,  wherein 
the  Almighty  is  called  to  witness  that  force  is 
used  unwillingly,  and  that  tbe  contending 
Powers  are  heartily  sorry  they  are  obliged  to 
disturb  the  public  peace.  If  Alexander  the 
Great  bad  thus  called  Jupiter  to  witness  how 
unwilling  his  pacifio  temper  was  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  declared  his  hearty  sor- 
row to  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
brother  Darius,  what  would  the  philosophers 
of  those  times  —  what  would  Aristotle  have 
thought  of  such  a  manifesto  T 

raU  Man  Gasette. 


Thkbb  is  good  report  of  the  progress  of  ipeea- 
ouanba  cultivation  in  India,  where  it  is  foand 
so  valuable  in  that  prevalent  disease,  dysentery. 
Since  Dr.  John  Murray  obtained  for  it  the  no* 
tioe  of  tbe  Indian  Government,  it  baa  been  suo- 
oessfhlly  planted  in  the  Neilgherries  and  othei 
of  our  hill  settlements,  and  in  the  pUinsL  t 
has  done  well  even  in  Calcutta.  Katim. 
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TO  teBS,  STO. 


TO  THEE. 

I  BRING  my  sina  to  Tbee, 

The  sins  I  cannot  eount. 
That  all  may  cleansed  be 
In  Thy  once-opened  Fount 
I  )>ring  them,  Savioar,  all  to  Thee; 
The  burden  is  too  great  for  me. 

My  heart  to  Thee  I  bring. 
The  heart  I  oaunot  read, 
A  fiiithless  wandering  thing. 
An  evil  heart  ind««d. 
I  bring  it.  Saviour,  now  to  Thee, 
That  &Led  and  faithful  it  may  be. 

To  Thee  I  bring  my  care. 

The  care  I  cannot  flee; 
Thou  wilt  not  only  share. 

But  take  it  all  for  me. 

0  loving  Saviour,  now  to  Thee 

1  bring  the  load  that  wearies  me. 

I  bring  my  grief  to  Thee, 

The  grief  I  cannot  tell; 
No  words  shall  needed  be, 

Thou  knowest  all  so  well 
I  bring  the  sorrow  laid  on  me, 

0  Buffering  Saviour,  all  to  Thee. 

My  joys  to  Thee  I  bring. 
The  joys  Thy  love  has  given. 

That  each  may  be  a  wing 
To  lift  me  nearer  heaven. 

1  bring  them,  Siiviour,  all  to  Thee, 
Who  hast  procured  them  all  for  me. 

My  life  I  bring  to  Thee, 

I  would  not  be  my  own; 
0  S:iviour,  let  me  be 
Thine  ever.  Thine  alone!  * 

My  heart,  my  life,  my  all  I  bring 
To  Thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  King. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


SONNET. 


Mt  life  was  like  a  tranquil  stream  that  flowed. 
Shielded  by  shelt*riug  boughs  from  storm  and 

heat. 
Between   low   banks,    sloping    fh)m    meadows 

sweet. 
Where  sheep-bells  clinked  and  idle  cattle  lowed; 
While  on   its  surfiice    morning's    pure    light 

showed 
No  movement  harsher  than  the  eddying  curl 
Round  some  weed-tangled  stone,  or  dancing 

whirl 
Where  rushes  thickened ;  till  above  me  glowed 
The  fierce  light  of  thy  love,  which  fiercer  grew. 
Till  at  hi;;h  noon  there  gathered  all  around 
A  lurid  storm-glare,  and  the  scene  I  knew 
Ch:ingcd  all  its  aspect.     With  a  restless  sound 
The  truuble<l  stream,  rising,  o*erawept  the  lea; 
Then  a  mad  torrent  thundered  to  the  sea. 

Tinaley*8  Magazine. 


BINDING  SHSATBS. 

BT  ntAM  IirOXLOW. 

Hark!  a  lover  binding  aheaTSt 

To  his  maiden  sings; 
Flutter,  flutter  go  the  leaves. 

Larks  drop  their  wings. 
Little  brooks  for  all  their  mirth 

Are  not  blithe  as  he. 
**  Give  me  what  the  lore  if  worth 

That  I  give  thee. 

"  Speech  that  cannot  be  forborne. 

Tells  the  story  throagh : 
I  sowed  my  love  in  with  the  com. 

And  they  both  grew. 
Count  the  world  full  wide  of  girth. 

And  hived  honey  sweet. 
But  count  the  love  of  more  worth 

Laid  at  thy  feet 

'*  Money*s  worth  is  house  and  land. 

Velvet  ooat  and  vest 
Work's  worth  is  bread  in  hand. 

Ay,  and  sweet  rest. 
Wilt  thou  learn  what  lore  if  worth  t 

Ah!  she  sits  above, 
Sighing,  *  Weigh  me  not  with  earth. 

Love's  worth  is  love.*  *•" 


THE  LONG  WHITE  BEAM. 

BT  JBAH  lirOKLOW. 

As  I  came  round  the  harbour  buoy. 

The  lights  began  to  gleam. 
No  wave  the  land-looked  harbour  stirro). 

The  crags  were  white  as  cream ; 
And  I  marked  my  love  by  candlelight 
Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 
It's  aye  sewing  ashore,  my  dear. 

Watch  and  steer  at  sea. 
It's  reef  and  furl,  and  haul  the  line. 
Set  sail  and  think  of  thee. 

I  climbed  to  reach  her  oottage  door; 

O  sweetly  my  love  sings; 
Like  a  shaft  of  light  her  voice  breaks  forth. 

My  soul  to  meet  it  springs. 
As  the  shining  water  leaped  of  old 
When  stirr^  by  angel  wing& 
Aye  longing  to  list  anew. 

Awake  and  in  my  ^ream. 
But  never  a  song  she  sang  like  this. 
Sewing  her  long  white 


Fair  fall  the  lights,  the  harbour  lights, 

Tliat  brought  me  in  to  thee. 
And  peace  drop  down  on  that  low  roof. 

For  the  sight  that  I  did  see. 
And  fhe  voice,  my  dear,  that  rang  so  o]«ar. 
All  for  the  love  of  me. 
For  O,  for  0,  with  brows  bent  low. 
By  the  flickering  candle*s  gleam. 
Her  wedding  gown  it  was  she  wrought, 
Sewing  the  long  white 
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Froa  The  London  Qnarteiiy  Eeview. 
▲LBEUT  DUHlkU.* 

In  tbe  architectaral  aspect  of  cities,  as  in 
other  things,  **tbe  old  onler  changetb,  giv- 
ing place  to  new,^*  and  doubtless,  on  tbe 
whole,  the  change  is  right  and  lawful.  Bnt 
CTen  to  those  who  can  acknowledge  tbe  ad- 
▼aotage  of  wide  and  healthy  stneets,  of  in- 
creased facilities  fur  •locomotion  —  who 
rei'Ognize  that  each  succeeding  generation 
has  the  firitt  claim  to  tbe  accommodation 
which  the  world  alfordi>  —  even  to  those 
there  is  something  often  inexpressibly  sad 
in  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  relics  of 
tbe  past.  There  are  cities  —  Paris  in  chief 
^  whose  topo^^rapliy  occupies  a  place  in 
the  hitfiory  of  m:inlcind,  and  whose  memo- 
ries are  bar>hiy  disturbed  by  wholesale  de- 
molition, and  tbe  suhstituiion  of  those  recti- 
linear streets  that  **arc  rather  monotonous 
in  an  art  point  of  view/*  as  M  Thiers  once 
■aid.  There  are  others,  like  Rouen,  where 
the  stucKio  and  plate-glass  of  to  day  har- 
monize ill  with  the  grey  tones  and  quaint 
diversity  of  form«!r  time;) ;  and  others  again, 
like  Florence,  which  are  safferiag  from  the 
influx  of  a  new  population  and  the  erection 
of  suburban  villas.  Much  of  the  change  is 
inevitable ;  Home  of  it,  as  we  said,  is  right. 
But  still  it  is  imposniblo  to  watch  without 
regr«*t  the  parting  of  the  visible  links  that 
bmd  us  to  tbe  past,  the  transformation  of 
the  scenes  among  which  our  forefathers 
played  their  part  in  lifers  drama. 

Fortunately,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
great  German  artist  of  tbe  Kefurmation,  we 
are  not  reduced  to  a  painful  conjecturing 
of  the  outward  influences  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  What  Nuremberg  was  when 
Albert  Diirer  occupied  the  house  in  the  Zis- 
sel-strasse  that  still  bears  his  name,  it  still 
is  in  its  essential  features :  —  a  town  pic- 
turesque and  irregular,  huddled  within  its 
fortifications  at  the  foot  of  a  sand-»tone 
rock  which  is  surmounted  by  a  castle,  the 

•  !•  Tke  Hinfnrjf  of  the  Life  of  Athrrcht  Thirer  of 
Niimbtrrg,  with  a  TraiiKlatlun  of  his  letters  end 
Jfiiimii.  and  9<om«  Account  of  hlM  \Vork<.    Uy  Mr*. 
Crablks  LlKAroar.    JiacmUlan  and  Co.    Loudon. 
ISTO. 

*i  J/bert  Dur^;  his  Lifi»  and  Work?,  includlnfr 
AntiitnofrapMiCftl  rap<>r:«  and  ('omplMtc  (.'ataloguo^. 
By  William  ii.  ^outt.  Auitior  of  ihiif-^onr  L^c- 
Iwrr*  '>A  tne  lUstory  nnti  i'rtMctict:  of  the  Fine  aiul 
Ornamf-nftU  Arts,  Longmant*.  tirceu,  and  Co.  Luu- 
don.    Vm, 


rock  itself  being  set  in  the  midst  of 
a  dry  but  fertile  plain.  It  is  a  town  of 
I  narrow  streets  and  unsymmetrical  houses  — 
houses  with  high-pitched  red  roofs,  and 
overhanging  •* dormer"  windows;  a  town 
breathing  of  thrift  and  industry,  whose  pe- 
culiar character  Mr.  Ruskin  has  defined  as 
a  *'  self-restrained,  contented,  quaint  domes- 
ticity." In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  place 
has  changed  since  the  fifteenth  c<;ntury. 
Then  it  was  a  busy  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial centre. 


«« 


Nuremberg's  hand 

Goes  through  every  land,** 

was  the  proud  saying  of  the  citizens.  Ita 
wares  were  sent  to  every  market  in  Chris- 
tendom. Now  its  manufactures  are  quite 
unimportant,  and  commerce  flows  tbrough 
other  channels.  But,  even  with  this  deduc- 
tion, there  are  still  enough  of  the  old  ele- 
ments to  enable  us  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  free  imperial  city  of  those  days,  to 
people  it  with  its  busy  burghers  and  comely 
house-wives,  to  conjure  up  its  paternal  gov- 
ernment of  Rath  (or  Council)  and  its  many 
guilds. 

And  the  account  which  Albert  Diirer  him- 
self has  left  of  his  parentage  and  earlier  ycara 
comes  to  us  fraught  with  the  spirit  that 
dwelt  in  those  old  walls.  There  is  a  pathos 
in  it<i  homeliness  and  simplicity ;  and.  more- 
over, it  throws  so  gentle  a  light  upon  the 
artistes  own  mind,  and  contains  so  succinct 
and  vet  so  real  a  record,  that  we  shall  not 
venture  to  weaken  it,  as  Mrs.  lleaton  has 
done,  by  a  p?iraphrase.  It  will  be  observed 
that  he  never  mentions  his  father  without 
some  expression  of  endearment  or  respect. 
The  **  family  history,"  drawn  up  in  li)24t 
when  the  writer  was  fifty-tbree,  runs  as 
follows :  — 

"  I,  Albrecht  Purer,  the  yonngcr,  have 
(■ought  out,  from  among  my  f  ither*s  papers, 
these  pirticiiljirs  of  him,  where  he  camf  from, 
Aiid  how  he  lived  and  dieil  holily.  God  rest  his 
soul!    Amen. 

••  .Albrecht  Durer,  the  elder,  was  bom  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hung^iry  .  .  at  a  village  called 
Eytas,  where  his  family  ooGupidl  thcmaelves  with 
oxen  and  horses.  My  f^mdfather  was  called 
Anthony,  and 'ho  betook  himself  to  the  town 
when  still  a  young  man,  and  lcame<l  the  gold- 
smith's art.  lie  married  a  maiden  called  Eliza- 
beth, and  they  had  four  children,  one  girl. 
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Catberine,  and  three  sons.  The  eldest  son  was 
Albrecht,  my  dear  father,  who  became  also  a 
goldsmith,  and  wns  a  skilful  and  truthful  man. 
.  .  .  My  dciir  fuher  travelled  into  Germany, 
and  alio  lived  long  in  the  Netherlands,  knowing 
there  many  great  artists.  He  at  last  came  here 
to  Nuremberg  in  1454,  on  St.  Louis'  I>ay* 
(AugU8t  :i5fb),  the  very  day  on  which  Philip 
PirkUeimer  held  his  wedding,  and  there  was  a 
great  dance  under  the  liflie  trees.  Then  my 
dear  father  entered  himself  with  Joseph  Ilaller, 
who  became  my  grandfather;  for,  after  a  long 
service,  up  to  the  year  1 IG7,  my  father  having 
asked  Inm  for  his  daughter  Barbara,  then  a  fair 
and  handy  maklen  of  fifteen,  they  were  married 
eight  days  before  St.  Vitus.  .  .  .  My  dcjir  pa- 
rents had  between  them  all  these  children  that 
follow,  as  I  have  copied  them  from  the  book 
word  for  word.** 

AfVer  this  follow  no  less  than  eighteen 
entries,  of  which  the  third  i."  as  follows :  — 

**  At  six  o'clock  on  St.  Prudentia's  Day,  the 
Friday  in  Holy  Weck,t  1471,  my  house-wife 
bore  another  son,  to  whom  Anthony  Koberger 
W}is  godfather,  and  named  him  aAer  me,  Al- 
bert" 

The  eighteen  entries  copi:*d  from  the 
record  kept  by  hi:)  father  being  ended,  the 
narrative  continues :  — 

••  All  these,  my  dear  father's  chiMren,  are 
now  dead,  some  very  young,  some  living  a  little 
longer,  except  three;  and  those  who  still  live,  as 
long  as  Goil  pleases,  are  Andrew,  Hans,  and 
myself  Albert, 

*•  My  fither's  life  was  pnsscl  in  great  strug- 
gles, and  in  continuous  hard  work.  With  my 
dear  mother  bearing  so  many  chiMren,  he  never 
could  become  rich,  as  he  had  nothing  but  what 
his  hands  brought  him.  He  h.yi  thus  many 
troubles,  trials,  and  adverse  circumstances.  But 
yet  fi*om  every  one  who  knew  him  he  received 
praise,  because  he  let!  an  honourable  Chrintiau 
life,  and  was  patient,  giving  aU  men  considera- 
tion, and  thanking  God.  He  indulged  himself 
in  few  pleasures,  spoke  little,  shunned  society, 
and  was,  in  truth,  a  Go^l-fearing  man. 

**  My  dear  father  took  great  pains  with  his 
children,  bringing  them  up  to  the  honour  of 

•  Thl:*  Is  the  clato  plvon  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  Etfin- 
burtjh  /iW'/Vir.  for  July.  ISGl.  pays  St.  AloyciiH.  Mrs. 
lloatrm  fays  St.  Kligius*  Uav  Cijth  June),  1465.  The 
(icrman,  a-*  g\v(*n  by  Canipe,  i.n  St.  Kloyc.  and  we 
hold  the  HKht  tranxlatioii  tu  bn  KIlgiuH,  or  tii  French 
Eloi,  a  ftuint  well  known  in  Frpnch  nnrsery  rhymed. 

t  Thpre  U  conslderablo  doubt  respecting  the  exact 
date  meant. 


God.  He  made  us  know  what  was  agreeabte  to 
others  as  well  as  to  our  Maker,  so  that  wt 
might  become  good  neighbours;  and  every  day 
he  talked  to  us  of  these  things,  the  lore  of  Qod. 
and  the  conduct  of  life.  For  me,  I  think,  hs 
had  a  particular  affection,  and,  as  he  saw  me 
diligent  in  learning,  he  sent  me  to  schooL  Wbsn 
I  had  Icameil  to  write  and  read  he  took  me  home 
again,  with  the  intention  of  teaching  me  gold- 
smith's work.  In  this  I  began  to  do  Yery  weU. 
But  my  love  was  towards  painting,  muoh  more 
than  towards  the  goldsmith's  craft  When  st 
last  I  told  my  f  ither  of  my  inclination,  he  was 
not  well  pleased,  thinking  of  the  time  I  had  been 
uuder  him  as  lost  if  I  turned  painter.  But  he 
let  me  have  my  will;  and  in  the  year  HBG*  on 
St.  Andrew's  Day,  he  settled  me  apprentice  with 
Michael  Wohlgemuth,  to  serve  him  three  years. 
In  that  time  tjod  g-ive  me  diligence  to  learn 
well,  spite  of  the  pains  I  had  to  suffer  fhMn  the 
other  young  men.  And  when  the  three  yeui 
were  out,  my  father  sent  me  away.  I  rem;UDed 
abroarl  four  years,  when  he  reoaNed  me;  and 
as  I  had  left  just  after  Easter  in  14'JU,  I  returned 
home  in  14U4,  just  after  WhitsuntidOi  And 
now,  when  my  Wanderjahre  was  over,  Hans 
Frey  treated  with  my  father,  and  gave  me  his 
daughter,  by  name  the  jungfrau  Agnes,  with  n 
dowry  of  200  guldens.  Our  wedding  was  held 
on  the  Monday  before  SU  Miirgaret*s  Day  in  the 
year  1494." 

So  fur  speaks  DUrer;  and  in  order  to  set 
his  narrative  in  its  true  frame,  and  to  real- 
ize the  precise  period  of  history  to  which 
l)elong  the  twenty-three  years  that  elapst'd 
between  his  birth  and  his  settling  down  as 
an  arti.st  in  Nuremberg,  it  is  only  nccesaarj 
to  remt^mber  that  the  year  1471  rarrios  us 
back  to  the  rei;j:n  of  our  own  Edward  IV., 
to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  to  a  date  anterior 
to  the  murder  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower; 
that  when  Diirer  was  about  twelve,  Luther 
was  born ;  that  when  he  was  twenty-two, 
('ohimbus  brought  back  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  wondrous  news  of  the  lands 
lyin^  beyond  the  western  sea.  As  regards 
the  arts,  never  has  there  been,  (>efore  or 
since,  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  proliBc  of 
jjenius.  Within  its  span  were  born  Michael 
Angido,  (liorgione,  Titian,  Raphael,  Se- 
bastian del  Piombo,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Corregf^io,  and  Holbein,  to  name  but  the 
greatest.  In  short,  these  three-and-twenty 
years  coincided  with  the  setting  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  with  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  seed-time  of  the  Reformation,  the  com- 
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nenceroent  of  a  wonderful  series  of  mari- 
time discoveries  and  commercial  enterprises 
—  a  period  big  with  great  things  and 
crowded  with  great  men. 

Of  Durer*8  life  during  these  years  scarce- 
Iv  anvthincc  is  known  bevond  what  be 
himself  has  told  us ;  and  the  ingenious 
conjectures  that  ha%'e  been  made  respecting 
the  precise  localities  which  he  visited  during 
his  student  years  are  idle  in  the  extreme.' 
One  record  of  his  childhood,  however, 
should  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  a  portrait, 
now  in  the  Albert  collection  at  Vienna,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  among  the  Durer 
drawings  in  the  British  Museum, — a  por- 
trait of  the  lad  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  bearing  this  inscription,  added  in 
subsequent  years:  **  This  I  have  drawn 
from  nivself  from  the  lookinfl:-£:lass  in  the 
year  1484,  when  I  was  still  a  child."  The 
face,  nutwithstanding  the  relative  imperfec- 
tion of  the  drawing,  is  interesting  and 
thoughtful,  almost  melancholy.  The  eyes 
are  large  and  intelligent ;  the  nose  long, 
delicate,  and  slightly  aquiline ;  the  mouth 
small  but  full ;  the  forehead  hidden  by  the 
hair,  which  is  cut  across  it  in  mediceval 
fashion.  Nor  was  the  promise  of  physical 
beauty,  to  which  this  portrait  bears  witness, 
belied  in  after  life.  All  his  subsequent 
portraits  oontirm  it.  And  he  was  very 
proud  of  this  beauty,  and  took  great  pains 
to  preserve  it,  and  to  set  it  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  not  apparently  from  any  foppish 
feeling,  but  simply  from  an  artistes  delight 
in  what  was  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  little  to  be 
ad<l»(l  to  Diirer's  a<reount  of  his  early  years. 
There  is  liitle  also  to  be  gathered  respectt- 
ing  his  training  as  a  painter.  Of  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  intUienced,  whether  for 
gool  or  evil,  by  the  master  to  whom  he 
Was  a[)prenli(e(l  by  his  father,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  very  accurate  estimate.  For 
though  pictures  attributed  to  Wohlgemuth 
are  not  rare  in  (German  galleries,  yet  few 
are  well  authenticated,  and  we  do  not  rec- 
ollect having  come  across  any  in  this  coun- 
try. So  far  as  we  can  gather,  however,  he 
SffUH  to  have  been  a  painter  of  no  particu- 
lar originality  or  feeling,  executing  his  work 
in  a  <lry  and  archaic  manner.  Tradition 
as.^erts  that  Diirer  also  studied  under  Mar- 
tin Schongaucr,  usually  called  in  admiration 


Martin  Schon,  but  of  thin  there  is  no  direct 
evidence ;  and,  as  the  older  master  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  between  the  years  1486 
and  1488,  any  prolonged  intercourse  must 
have  been  impossible.  The  negative  testi- 
mony of  Durer's  silence  is  also  very  strong. 
13ut  he  is  known  to  have  been  received  with 
affection  by  Schon^s  brothers ;  and  though 
Schon  himself  may  never  have  taught  him 
anything  by  word  of  mouth  or  direct  per- 
sonal example,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
influence  of  his  works.  In  the  case  of  one 
or  two  early  engravings,  indeed,  Diirer  did 
not  disdain  to  copy  his  predecessor,  the 
difference  of  the  monogram  showing,  how- 
ever, that  no  deception  was  intended. 
But,  even  apart  from  direct  imitation,  there 
is  great  similarity  of  spirit  and  workman- 
ship between  the  two  men.  Schon  had  cer- 
tainly less  genius  and  versatility,  less  grasp 
of  thought  and  power  of  hand.  He  is  more 
rugged  and  ungraceful.  Nevertheless, 
thfre  are  those  among  his  works  which 
remind  us  forcibly  of  Diirer,  and  which  the  * 
latter  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  sign. 
The  "  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross  ^  is  one  of 
them. 

In  estimating  the  works  which  Diirer  pro- 
duced durint;  the  thirtv-four  vears  that 
elapsed  between  the  date  of  his  settling 
down  in  Nuremberg  and  his  death  —  in  try- 
ing to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  legacy  to 
the  world  —  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  form  of  art  to  which  those  works 
belong.  Raphael,  with  whom  he  had  cor- 
responded and  exchanged  drawings,*  said 
of  him,  **  Truly  this  one  would  surpass  ui 
all  had  he,  as  we  have,  the  masterpieces  of 
art  always  under  his.  eyes."  It  was  a  gener- 
ous exclamation  —  we  should  expect  no  less 
from  such  a  speaker  —  and  yet  only  the  ex- 
pression of  a  half  truth.  The  antique 
would  have  done  little  for  Diirer;  it  would 
not  have  been  to  him  what  it  was  to  the 
great  Italian  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
food  on  which  their  genius  was  nurtured 
and  fed.  He  belonged  to  a  different  art 
family,    to   one   equally   prolific    of   great 

•  ThPfols  a  nketch  in  red  chalk  In  the  Alt>ert  Col- 
lection at  Vienna  bt^aringthis  inscription  in  Durer*a 
handwriting:  "  Raphael  di  Urbino,  whoisi  mo  highlj 
e8t(H>nied  by  the  Pope,  has  drawn  this  ntadj  from 
the  nude,  and  ha^  sent  it  to  Albrecht  Durer,  at  Na-  • 
remberg.  to  show  him  his  hand/'  i.e.  mode  of  exe- 
cution. 
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thingit,  and  equally  entitled  to  recognition 
and  hunuur.  For  if  to  the  one  family  we 
are  indebted  for  the  architecture  and  the 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Renaissance,  for  the  drama  of 
Racine,  CornuiMe  and  Moli^re  —  thes'e  are, 
of  course,  but  flying  illustrations  —  to  the 
other  we  owe  all  that  is  mere  poetry  in 
Isaiah  and  the  Psalms,  Gothic  architecture 
and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  an 
old  question,  of  course,  It  was  contested 
fiercely  in  France  by  che  generation  of 
1830,  which  divided  itself  into  two  hostile 
camps,  that  blazoned  the  words  '*  classical  ^ 
and  *' romantic"  on  their  banners.  But  a 
wttlement  by  ordeal  of  battle  proved  im- 
practicable. Passions  have  now  grown 
cooler.  It  is  gradually  being  discovered 
that  the  world  of  art  is  largs  enough  to  in- 
clude both  ideals.  The  efforts  of  later 
writers  have  been  directed  rather  to  defining 
the  limits  of  the  influence  of  both  schools 
—  not,  however,  verv  successfullv.  For 
the  spirit  which  animated  them  has  embodied 
itself  so  fitfully  in  various  races,  periods, 
and  individuals,  as  to  elude  any  very  exact 
classification  —  whether  it  be  that  of  M. 
Taine,  who  regards  the  diflference  as  inher- 
ent to  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  races,  or  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  would  have  us 
consider  it  as  distinctive  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  two  schools  are  animated.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  generally,  that  while  the  "classical^ 
artist,  be  he  poet,  painter,  architect  or 
sculptor,  regards  art  as  the  setting  in  order 
and  presentation  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
dignified  in  Nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
that  is  inharmonious,  ungraceful,  or  obscure, 
the  **  romantic  ^^  artist  looks  upon  art  rather 
as  the  mirror  of  nature,  seeking  less  to 
order  and  arrange  than  to  grasp  and  give 
form  to  its  shifting  multitudinous  details,  its 
contra.«(t8,  and  even  its  uglinesses.  This  is 
susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  illustration. 
It  wiH  be  enough  for  our  purpose,  however, 
to  show  the  immense  difference  that  sep- 
arates the  desitrns  and  ensravinsrs  of  DUrer 
from  tho$ie  of  his  great  Italian  contem- 
porary. Marc  Antonio,  whose  best  works 
were  executed  from  RaphaePs  drawings,  and 
in  his  studio  under  his  immediate  eye.  In 
the  latter  the  engraver^s  object  had  evi- 
dently been  beauty,  beauty  not  of  texture 
and  technical  detai4  —  in  this  we  judge  that 
be  did  not  approach  his  German  rival  —  but 
beauty  of  form,  grace  of  line,  and  harmony 
of  composition.  There  is  no  crowding,  no 
triviality,  no  physical  ugliness  —  though 
sometimes,   be  it  said,   moral   deformity. 


But  if  we  turn  to  Diirer^s  works  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  different  world.  The  sublime, 
the  beautiful,  and  pathetic,  the  homely,  the 
grotesque  —  though  never,  be  it  said  to  his 
honour,  the  impure  —  all  are  inextricably 
min<;led.  In  the  most  solemn  scenes  of  the 
Passion  he  does  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
his  favourite  dog,  a  funny  little  animal, 
something  between  a  French  poodle  and 
a  Skye  terrier.  In  one  of  his  Madonnas  a 
chained  monkey  sits  complacently  in  the 
foregrcund.  In  another  two  or  three  rabbits 
frisk  gaily.  The  pigs  in  the  engraving  of 
the  •'  Prodigal  Son^  have  evidently  been 
touched  with  a  loving  hand.  The  figures 
who  crowd  the  scenes  of  Our  Lord's  Vti'a 
wear  the  features  and  quaint  garb  of  the 
burghers  of  Nuremberg,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Gossips  sit  tasting  the  caudle  in 
the  lying-in  chamber  at  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin.  In  two  of  the  woodcuts  of  the 
Apocalypse  the  doleful  faces  given  to  the 
Sun  and  Moon  produce  a  very  strange 
effect.  Vasari  savs,  that  when  Diirer 
**  had  to  design  from  the  nude  form,  for 
want  of  better  models,  he  took  one  or  other 
of  his  apprentices,  and  these  must  have  had 
very  ilUformed  figures;  as,  indeed/^  adds 
the  Italian,  *'  the  Germans  generally  have 
when  they  are  undressed,  although  one  sees 
many  in  those  countries  who  appear  to  be 
fine  men  when  they  are  dressed.^^  Fine  or 
not  fine,  dressed  or  undressed,  Diirer  drew 
the  world  as  he  saw  it,  and  hence  his  work 
has  in  it  a  most  attractive  element  of  life. 

His  first  important  work  —  the  woodcuts 
of  the  Apocalypse^  published  in  1498  —  may 
be  described  as  a  great  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  impossible ;  for  the  imagery  of  what 
Milton  described,  in  his  majestic  prose,  as 
a**  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and 
acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs 
and  harping  symphonies^  —  that  imagery  is 
unpaintable.  Barely  can  words,  which  are 
a  far  vaguer  vehicle  than  drawing,  convey 
to  the  mind  any  adequate  idea  of  the  sights 
witnessed  bv  St.  John  at  Patmos  when  he 
was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The 
pencil  is  powerless  to  deal  with  forms  that 
are  unfamiliar,  or  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
we  habitually  see.  We  may,  for  instance, 
by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
conceive  the  grandeur,  rather  than  the  defi- 
nite appearance,  of  a  Being  whose  **head 
and  whose  hairs  were  white  like  wool,. as 
white  as  snow,  and  his  eyes  as  a  dame  of 
fire,  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if 
they  burned  in  a  furnace,^^  and  who  had  *'  in 
his  right  hand  seven  stars, ^^  and  out  of  whose 
**  mouth  went  a  two-edged  sword,  and  whose 
oouotenance  was  as  the  sua  shining  in  his 
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itren^h.*"  But,  evidently,  any  endeavour '  the  wood.  Mrs.  Ileaton  thinks  that,  as  re- 
to  painl  such  a  being  coiihl  only  result  in  jrards  this  iirst  work,  he  did  so  cut  them. 
something j^rotesque  and  ahnost  monstrous.  |  She  thinks  so  partly  on  technicral  grounds. 
And  this  is  only  one  instance  among  many  and  partly  because'  he  could  not  probably 
of  the  pictorial  difficulties  of  the  Book  of  |  at  that  date  have  been  able  to  pav  any  one 
the  Rev<'lation.  Still,  in  Diirer's  case,  the  i  to  do  the  work  for  him.  Indeed,  looking  at 
old  adage,  that  it  is  **  great  to  fail  in  great  the  previous  condition  of  the  art.  it  seems 
attempts,^  holds  good.  There  is  a  single- 
minded  realism  and  literalness  in  his  de- 
aigns,  an  evident  desire  to  draw  what  St. 
John  saw,  which  —  to   say  nothing  of  the 


passages  of  quiet  beauty  in  the  underlying 
landbca^ies,  and  the  quaint  power  of  the 
conceptions  —  give  a  great  charm  to  these 
works.  Mrs.  Heat  on  —  and  the  extract 
may  serve  as  a  spetrimcn  of  her  style  at  its 
best  —  savs  of  the  fourth  cut  :  — 

"What  other  artist  than    Albrecht    Durer 


unlikely  that  he  could  then  have  found  any 
one  qualiGed  for  the  task.  But,  as  rc^ard^ 
his  subsequent  woodcuts,  the  case  is  dilTer- 
ent;  and  the  arguments  advumtcd  by  Jack- 
son, in  his  History  of  Wood  Enyraoing, 
tend  to  show  that,  in  aJl  probability,  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work  was  not  done  by 
Diirer. 

The  most  important  of  these  subsequent 
woodcuts  are  the  three  series  entitleil  the 

_ Life  of  the  Vir*/in*^  thii  Oreat  PtjUfsiun.  Aud 

«mld  have  ren.lere«i  with  such  fierce  brejithing  J*,»«  ^*'''«  Passion,  all  published  in  1.>11. 
life  that  awful  ti;rure  of  Death  on  the  pale  horse  '^V>'  ^'0"f  »•"*'»  »"  aJ'»  of  some  sixty-nine 
trading  down  in  avenging  wrath  the  fourth  '  prints,  whi(*h  are  of  the  most  varied  charac- 
pmit  of  the  earth?  Uulikc  the  other  riders,  who  ter  —  homely,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
appear  ui-ged  on  by  suuie  mighty  impulse  to  ful-  j  scenes  from  the  Virgin,  and  often  grand  and 
fil  Gwl's  judgments  on  maukind,  Deith  seems  pathetic  in  those  from  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
driven  by  fierce  demoniac  nige.  Hell,  indeed,  Perhaps  the  most  purelv  beautiful  —  we  do 
follows  close  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  the  ,  „ot  forget  the  fine  figure  of  Adam  in  the 
Wido^penwl  jjws  of  a  monster  iuio  which  a  descent  into  hell  — is  that  of  the  Ma.lonna 
kmg^iowned  heftd  is  sinkmg.  ^j en  the  horse  ,  ,'^,,-  ^i^j,  ,,,.^  ^,^^-^^^  i„  ^,,^  erescent  moon, 
he  tatridc*  betrays  a  teeln^^  of  devil.sh  spite  u,,,  ,,^^  betrothal  is  also  verv  graceful  and 
that  18  nuire  different  to  the  noolc  anger  of  the    •in-  i  ■  •       •     i'  j 

animal  ridden  by  the  rider  who  swings  the  bal-  i  »<1>U'^'»  ?»"!  ^»«r  crownmg  ni  heaj'en  a  grand 
anoealoft  with  mighty  outstretched  arm."  .  conrepti.m      As    regards    the    PiLssion,   no 

I  artist,  with  whom  we  are  aequainte(i,  haa 
This  is  partly  true ;  and  yet,  with  all  their  more  thoroughly  realised  the  idea  of  Our 
malice,  there  'n  something  ot  decrepitude,  !  Lord  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  bowed  down 
both  in  the  steed  and  the  grisly  spe<rlre  who  .  by  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  f 
bestrides  iiim,  that  harmonizes  ill  with  our  Some  of  the  other  prints  are  marred,  liku 
conception  of  the  mighty  conqueror  to  too  many  pictures  of  similar  subj«'cts,  by 
whom,  and  to  whose  terrible  train,  was  given  i  the  exaggerated  cruelty  of  Christ's  torinen- 
*•  power  over  the  fourth  j)art  of  the  earth  .  tors,  and  the  needless  barbarity  to  whicdi  He 
to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  .  is  subjected.  Still,  here  it  shouM  be  ru- 
with  death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  membered  that  these  illustrated  histories 
earth."  Another  very  fine  cut  is  that  in  j  were  aildressed  to  a  strong,  coarse  age,  that 
which  Miehael  is  thrusting  his  spear  with  possessed  but  few  books,  and  but  a  slight 
both  hands  into  the  dragon,  who  sinks  in  j  knowledge  of  reading.  They  were  the  lite- 
the  air  beneath  him.  The  face,  which  is  j  rature  of  the  people.  And  there  is  some- 
that  of  a  man  in  middle  age,  is  stern  and  thing  in  their  evident  siiK'erity  and  bold 
set;  anl,  though  Satan  and  his  angels  are  realism  which,  apart  from  the  artistic  excel- 
defeated,  it  is  not  without  effort.  And  here  j  lences  lurking  in  their  quaint  and  antiquated 
again  it  is  impossilile  not  to  contrast  this  forms,  contrasts  ver\  strongly  witli  the 
design,  crowded  with  the  tumult  of  confiict,  •  flashy  designs,  so  evidently  aiming  at  mere 
and  that  picture  of  the  same  subject  by  Ka-  ,  scenic  display,  of  a  popular  draughtsman 
phael,  now  in  the  hall  of  masterpieces  at  who  has  just  illustrated  the  Bible, 
the  Louvre,  in  which  the  voung  conqueror,       .  ,,  ,,,  ,,      ,    .,    ,„ 

radiant  and  irresistible,  springs  on  to  the  in  pivin^.-xpros^lim  to  u  frrli-viiiuv:-' Ha.t  th.Iu 
shoulder  of  his  prostrate  foe,  and  spears  him  init  iximi  uUo  what  injury  tiit>  rn^iruuT-i  have  ditne 
aa  Ko  niaunn  '  *'*  *'"'  "tiinnrific  palnit>r»?    I  n'nicuili'T  to  have  hhmi 

asnepas.  fs.  -,        .  ,  ...     the  stori.-sfn.ni  the  UfW  of  Our  Udv  boldly  iMierav»H! 

These  woodcuts  of  the  Apocalypse,  which    aHor  the  di^Higns*  of  h  (iiTinun  iiuuiimI  Albi-rt.  which 
are  most  vijiorouslv  executed,  and  created   »•»«•".-«  had  com»>  into -uch  cuif.'mpt  owing  to  the 
t    ..•         •      ^i    '      ^     c  —       1  •    ^      pn-at  nuinlHTs  prin'rd.  that  ««ach    wa^  ^old  f'»r  two 

a  revolution  in  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  ,  f,,rihinff-.  not«^th.tandinK  that  thrdeslKuswvn.o^^ 
raise    a    verv    interesting    question,    viz.,    agood  inv«>ntion." 

whether  Durer  cut  his  own  blocks,  or  con- '    .\'*'»V„';"i'J'''''Krf''  *  f?^''»"»-ltP  oiio  with    Durer. 
'    ,  .         ,~      ..11  I-      1     •  Tiie  print  !•»  which  wi»  here  refer  tornu  thu  tiUe- 

tented  himself  with  drawing  bis  designs  on   pago  to  the  Hrrat  PtuMon. 
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And  this  Icadfl  us  to  examine  a  question  think,  a  spirit  of  practical,  real  devotioD, 
raised  bv  Mr.  Riiskin  in  a  very  striking  untinged,  and  this  is  very  noteworthy  io  tbfl 
chapter  of  the  fifth  vohiuie  of  Modern  Paint-  woodcuts  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  withaoy 
ers.  In  that  chapter  he  describes,  with  hiri '  excessive  superstition.  These,  however, 
accustomed  and  perhaps  too  hasty  elo- 1  are  early  productions.  But  is  there  anjp 
quence.  the  sorrow  and  doubt  that  fell  upon  change  in  those  that  came  later,  any  hope- 
the  worhl  when  the  oUl  faith  was  shrivelled  '  lessness  or  denial  of  the  life  to  come  in  wnaf 
up  in  the  fires  of  the  Reformation,  and  **  the  ,  is  left  of  his  writings  ?  The  '•  family  hii- 
heavens  themselves  seemed  to  have  deceived  tory  "  was  drawn  up  in  1524,  when  Lutber^i 
those  who  had  trusted  in  them.*'     Tnen  men    blows   against   the    Papal   edifice   had  re- 


cried  : —  sounded  throiicrh  Germany ;  it  does  not 

"We  had  prayed  with  tears;  we  had  loved  P''t"  ^^'^  fadings  of  a  man  whose  beloved 
with  our  hejirts.  There  w»is  no  choice  of  way  i  *^*"*^^  ^•'**'  '^st  to  him  for  ever.  The  jour- 
open  to  us;  no  gruidince  from  Qol  or  min,  other  '  "^^  of  the  voyage  to  the  Netherlands,  which 
than  this,  and  helioll  it  w:is  a  lie.  •  When  Ho, '  contains  so  eloquent  a  testimony  to  Diirer^l 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come.  He  shall  gui  ie  you  admiration  for  the  great  Reformer,  seems 
into  all  trutii.*  And  He  has  guide i  us  into  no  '  clouded  by  no  such  doubts.  And  if  we  turn 
truth.  There  can  be  no  such  Spirit.  There  is .  to  the  works  in  which  the  artist  threw  his 
no  Advocate,  no  Comforter.  Has  there  been  no  j  whole  soul,  to  his  engravings,  and  drawings, 
Kesurrection  ?  An-l  then  came  the  Resurrection  !  and  paintings,  we  sliall  find,  indeed,  manv 
tfDeith.  Never  since  man  first  siw  him,  face!  things  hard  to  understand,  many  riddl^ 
tof.vce,ha.l  his  terror  been  so  g'^Jit.  /  Swal- I  cji(fi,.uH.   to   read,  thoughts   of  sorrow  and 

iZhp?JrV''Ai7ri/t'''  ^^  *«  o^""n«-   haunt  the  darker 

all  the  earth.     All  f.iith,  hope   ana  foud  belief    •         •     .-  ^  .1  _•      i.  *.  *i-     1       1 

were  betrayed.     Nothing  of   futurity  was  now     l"^J?»"*tions  of  the  north ;  but  the  desola- 
sure  but  the  grave."  "  °'   **"*^^  scepticism,  so  far  as  we  caa 


grave. 

And  Mr.  Ruskin  proceeds  to  consider  the 
eflfect  which  this  horror  of  great  darkness 
produced  upon  two  artists  very  difierent  in 
themselves  and  verv  ditferentiv  circum- 
stanced,  Albert  Diirer  and  the  Neapolitan 
whom  Micheiet  has  called,  not  unjustly,  ce 
damne  Salvator. 

It  seems  unnecessary  very  seriously  to 
consider  whether  such  were  generally  the 
fruits  of  the  Reformation ;  at  any  rate,  for 
those  who  accepted  and  hailed  it.  It  may, 
however,  have  borne  only  such  a  Dead  Sea 
apple  for  Diirer.  But,  before  examining 
this,  it  is  as  well  to  note  that  the  enfjfravin;; 
of  the  *•  Melancholia,'  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
regards  as  Diirer's  comment  on  this  sorrow- 
ful state  of  things,  was  published  in  1514; 
and  as  Luther's  Theses  were  posted  on  the 
doors  of  the  church  at  Wittemberjj  onlv 
three  years  afterwards,  the  comment  must, 
at  any  rate,  be  deemed  premature.  Still,  it 
might,  of  course,  be  possible,  quite  apart 
from  this  particular  point,  that,  with  the  de- 
cay of  the  old  faith,  Diirer  should  become  a 
practical  Sadducce,  looking  upon  Death  as 
the  unconquered  king  of  terrors,  and  upon 
the  grave  as  bounding  the  horizon  of  our 
hopes  and  fears.  It  might  be  possible  cer- 
tainlv  ;  who  can  measure  the  effect  that  such 
an  upheaval  as  the  Reformation  would  pro- 
duce upon  each  individual  mind?  But  is 
there  any  evidence  to  this  effect  ?  We  con- 
fess that  we  know  of  none.  The  works  on 
which  we  have  already  commented,  the 
Apocalypse^  the  Life  of  tJie  Virgin,  the 
Qreai  and  Little  Passion,  breathe,  as  we 


perceive,  never.  It  was  no  jaded  and  dis« 
appointed  inquirer  who,  in  .bequeathing  his 
latest  works,  the  large  panel  pictures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Paul, 
to  his  native  city  of  Nuremberg,  affixed  to 
them  an  inscription  warning  all  Christian 
kings  and  rulers  not  to  add  or  to  take  from 
the  blessed  Word,  or  to  mistake  man^s  wis- 
dom for  God's  decrees. 

We  have  said  that  the  mystery  of  Diirer^s 
works  is  sometimes  difficult  to  unravel. 
There  are  several  of  his  engravings  that 
might  be  instanced  in  corroboration  of  what 
we  hold  to  be  truth,  vis.,  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
press, by  means  of  one  art,  what  can  more 
naturally  and  completely  be  expressed  by 
means  of  another.  Detailed  word  painting 
of  visible  objects  is,  at  best,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  masters,  only  a  sorry 
substitute  for  the  painting  of  the  brush. 
And  similarly  some  of  Diirer^s  deepest 
thoughts  refrarding  things  invisible  come  to 
us  veiled  and  uncertain,  because  he  clothed 
them  in  form  rather  than  in  words.  Many 
of  the  prints  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
without  the  aid  of  illustrations  it  is  difficult 
to  show  this  by  any  great  variety  of  in- 
stances. Hut,  fortunately  for  our  purpose, 
two  of  the  best  known  are  also  tne  most 
subtle  in  intention,  and  have  given  rise  to 
the  greatest  variety  of  interpretation.  All 
are  acquainted  with  that  grand  engraving  — 
very  grand  in  all  technical  qualities  —  of 
"The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil," 
which,  falling  into  congenial  soil,  bore  fruit 
in  Fouque's  grac«^ful  romance  of  Sintrafn, 
How  variously  this  design  has  been  com- 
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x^enl^d  upon!     To  some,    to  tbi;    gri'aipi 
■  vimlwr,    ibe    old    ktii;;li[   lias    B>-fin<>il    ilit 

$!!ait>n  bf^liind  biin.  b:itB<Ml,  but  iitili  ilo;;';'ns 

ySuntoin  who  hol(t:i  an  hnur-gla^a  in-lori 
Mim.  anil  from  wbosu  hor:i«"»  nirk  ririK? 
.!>'  tound  of  a  jiaa>in<>  bfll.  For  all  hi' 
»«»rn(ic  airi-ndjnii.bi!  Joes  rotevt-n  huntiT 
>ta  clisririT'd  Bte;iily  sti'p'i  throujib  llie  vnl- 
^y  of  tbe  nhadow  ol'  tluarh  rowanla  rln' 
'     t-ilyof  wUlcb    iiit  lowci    --■-;- 


"Mf1»ni'bol>i''wa*  intended  lobeaucb 
roril,  k  B.-t-nm  umnxxjuniable  that  tha 
lis  Kiirrujncling  thii  ti<;ure  sboiild  be 
xdti'iivi'lv    tcicniilic   and     inKcbjniual. 


Lbc'd 


Otbfi 


ibbfi 


-   -  -  c.      "'»•«''  ''y  -'*'■■■  * 

tbat    ilie   '•  Cbrisiian   Wiirrior" 
so  mi' rubber  knigbt  —  tbe  Wner 
design  would  point,  if  tlitu  thi'Ory 
cepii'd.  to  a  (.'(■rliin  ijpami'ckKr  vx 
Kiif  tiberg  in  lliirer'a  tillli^ —   (Jiii 
kniEllit  boiinJ  on  a  mMsion  of  wroii-i  ai 
eroclly.     Di^atb  and  iht;  Di-vil  naiurally  ii 
cotnpmy  him  on  his  ridu.     lliii  rHrel^Binc 
of  tli.-tt'p"-'Sf"fH  '»   ''"t  conti'tnpt  dl'  taiH 
ivitT.    So    mui'h  for  tbu  inc-uli-atinn  ol* 
pbilD<opblc-al  or  reliui 
irnril.     Anil  80  SKai"  of  tbe 


ind  bi9  purpose  hfni  may  have  bei-n  to 
ibiiw  tbat  bid  knowledsK  coulil  do  liitlu  for 
lim.  Siill.  il'  h<i  wmM  tIjB  ti^ruro  to 
ypify  ha  own  nonl.  be  would,  we  nbould 
inapinK,  bavii  iibown  by  Bonie  ol'  tb'>  icues- 
ivt  lliat  liu  ntinfmben-d  be  was  an  nrltBt. 
inoiber  anil  very  diH'tTL-nt  imerprt-lniion 
I  of  tbu  print,  and  ba«  been 


1  ourselvKs  bi- : 


witb  It 


br  (liu  initri 
lifd.  \: 


tA,  and  si 
Its  oF  ivu 


.Mflancbn- 
wingi'd  tiff  urn. 


re,   Ihra 


;,.l  luiility  of  sN  kn( 
illDslralion  of  tbu  biMi-r 
"preii'hcr  wbo  was  kinR 
JiTuaakm.  .inil  gave  bis  lie 


utt   < 


ncler 


Ibl  are  ilonK 

w  the  r 

Kirb  wiidon 

(Welh     knowledge 

Un.  IJeaton  hotdj  r 


■xperii 


a  Rlor 


i»  bran  and  brain;'  anil  that  tlii'  old  Kih 
nixes  fur  tbe  forbiddi'ii  triiit  of  knowl 
*AfX  u  strong  in  her  brea»t.  and,  as  luai 
JTinlerrvd  Iroin  the  objei'ls  by  wbieh  »bi 
il  lorroiindeil.  Aw  b.-is  soii;rbl  it  bnih  b' 
l^iimareandunballoweil  .•bminels,"  Un' 
JbitH  to  lorget  tbat.  in  Diiri-r's  time,  and 


holdlnined  .tronsly 

niply  I  louB     rrienit.     viz.,    t 

' Lrealure,  who  bears  tli«  scroll  with  the  in- 
■■ri-ipiioii  ul  Melanuhi)lia,"  is  Hying  away, 
Dii  IT  mHSiit  u*  to  imdentand  that  one  of 
tlie  (Tio.-t  ell'iTiive  cores  for  melanebol/  ii 
^tlIdy  and  bard  work. 

Wu  bavB  Bai'J.  so  murb  for  teaching  by 
ihi!  pL'ni'il.  And  yet.  even  as  we  wriie  the 
words,  we  almost  regret  thfin.  For  if 
these  engraving*  and  their  fellows  of  tba 
same  l-[u»m  fail  to  lay  any  distinct  truth  or 
prnposiiion  palpably  belbro  u*.  if  ihey  fail 

niimiitakaole  manfie  Ht  any  raii:  <1ie\-  are 
aetrons  slimnluB  to  tboi)gbt.  In  liiera- 
Iiire  it  is  not  always  the  clearest  writer  or 
reaaoner  who  is  tliu  most  valuable.  Tiiere 
are  many  men  wbo  Knd  belter  food  for 
(heir  minils,  more  pregnant  Jind  sn^-p'-iife 
ideas  in  the  works  ol"  Co  eridl-,  C.rlvie, 
or  Uutkin,  ibali  in  those  of  Mill  or  New- 
man. Anil  similarly,  in  the  very  pra>:es8 
ol  bumio;;  lor  tbe  rci-onditu  meanings  that 
Irirk  in  svverjil  ol  Uiirer's  works,  there  la 
liin^and  invigoralinji. 
I  tbat  indiR-es  ns  to  past 
>*  '  '  iTiticism   the   ffn-al    mast 

of  till!  en^ravinss  — the  raarvellons  "St. 
Jerome''  wiih  in  play  of  i-heiiiieted  siin- 
liijbi.  the  "St.  lliilwri"  with  its  tine  stndv 
"I  do^.  Ibe  "Christ  helbie  the  IliDti 
i  splendid 


line  of  den 


which  >. 


vA  tlii>  *'  black  art"  had  nnt  been  drawn. 
T^Eiiaburgk  Hrriew'  eon*iders  tbat  the 
^no  die  design  is  to  be  fimnd  in  the  larl 
Ibitilwaa  produwd  in  l.il4.  the  year  of 
•i" notlier'a  dealli  !t  wonid  Ibus  be  an 
inloljionrapbica  ri'cord  of  the  sorrow  that 
lui]  U\W„  upon  him.  and  of  the  spiritual 
pirplriitv  of  the  time,  whit'b  his  studies  ha<i 
*e;ritaitd   rather  than   dispelled,     llul  il  . 

•  Article  on  Durer,  Jnl]-,  ISSL 


>d  SI 


-the 


I  the 


Ubjert   of 
Indeed, 


'.  will   preclude  us  I 
at  any  length    into  the  subjei 
*   piinting.i  and  drawini 

the  paintings,   it  is  very  much 

'    appeal  to    the    reader'i 

■«  tpan  in  the    case  of  tbe  en- 

■  Ihey    aro  not  very  numerous, 

■rKurope.     S|>eak- 

to  farasonrknowt- 

ily  say  that  it  doei 


dilHi-ult 


raily.  hov 


mony.     'i'be  accusation   i 


7oloor.     IIh    i 
and  har- 


1  softni 
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It  wan  freely  made  in  his  own  time.  In 
one  of  hi:*  letters  irom  Venice  he  tells  his 
iriend  Piikheimer  that  the  Italian  painters 
**  abused  hid  works,  and  8ai<l  thev  were  not 
according  to  ancient  art,  and,  tiieretbre,  not 
good;^'  and,  again,  when  he  had  completed 
bis  prreat  picture  of  the  **  Feast  of  the  Ko8e 
Garlands  ^^  tor  the  German  guild  in  the  wame 
citv,  he  writes :  —  **  i  have  silenced  all  the 
pamters  who  said  I  was  good  in  engravin<;, 
but  that  in  painting  I  did  not  know  how  to 
use  my  c'olours."  He  adds,  "Now  every- 
body anvs  thev  never  saw  more  beautif'til 
colouring."  We  have  not  been  this  work, 
■o  that  we  cannot  ofi'er  any  opinion  whether 
this  praijie  was,  or  was  not,  deserved,  it 
would  ct^rtainly  be  misapplied  to  the  pic- 
tures we  have  seen.  The  design  ot  the 
**KoMe  (zarlands,"  though  beautiful,  is  not, 
we  think,  equal  to  that  of  the  **  Adoration 
of  the  Trinity." 

OfDiirer's  drawings  there  is  only  unqual- 
ified admiration  to  express.  There  ia  a  col- 
lection of  thfui  at  the  British  AMuseum  which 
is  quite  priceless.*  It  contains  sketches 
of  every  variety  of  subject,  from  carrots, 
buUnishes,  and  birds^-wings  to  landscapes 
ftnd  portraits.  All  are  drawn  with  a  Hnn  and 
masterly  hand  that  knows  n6  fumbling  or 
hesitation,  but  does  its  work  with  a  preci- 
sion mo>t  strong  and  yet  mo^t  delicate.  In 
this,  as  also  in  a  marked  individuality,  the 
heads  resemble  the  drawings  of  J^onardo 
da  Vinci.  But  they  miss  that  look  of  mys- 
tery' and  distinction,  that  subtle  complexity  | 
of  expression,  which  give  an  appearance  so 
strangely  modern  to  many  of  the  faces 
drawn  by  the  Italian. 

The  incidents  of  Diirer^s  life  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  two  most  important  are  his 
journeys  to  Venice  and  to  the  Netherlands. 
Before  the  former,  however,  his  father  di(  d. 
He  relates,  in  the  same  narrative  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  huw,  **  After 
a  time  mv  father  fell  ill  with  a  kind  of  dvs- 
entery  no  one  could  cure.  Soon  he  clearly 
•aw  death  before  him,  and  with  great  pa- 
tience waited  to  go,  recommending  my 
mother  to  ine,  and  a  godly  liie  to  all  of  us. 
He  received  the  Sacrament,  and  died  a  true 


•  By-thp-bye,  would  It  not  bp  powible  to  exhibit 
publicly  siiiiip.  nt  any  rate,  of  ttie  art  rr»'u<tiirp:iiu  the 
print  «tt>p:iriiiHMit  of  tlio  Mii<'Ouiu T  At  prp*put  llipy 
aro  hi(li|<:>n  thim  all.  pxcept  u  fpw  ctiidpiit:*:  and 
thoiiKli  ilu^oiiitioritipwaran^ady  ti»  admit  any  quali- 
fied lover"  'it  art. and  aro  iuu<t  ci)urtPou<«  to  tlicm 
whon  once  a<lmiti('d.  yot  tbi'  i!<  i.ot  th<'  "ume  ttiinfr 
as  placni;;  ftrcnt  drawinfrrt  and  cnifraving'*  wiihiii 
macb  of  III]  Thorp  i.^  no  gue>tioii  in  ihi'<  of  tho  rl-^k 
of  injur!  1)^  the  stories  thPiu.'M'lvps  Tlioy  would  be 
as  9al<>  in  ^IS'^Houses  as  they  are  in  purtfitilo^.  All 
that  we  should  wi<h  — if  it  could  b*'  dono  — would 
bi«  an  extpn>h>n  of  the  arrangeinHnt  Rln>adv  made 
for  the  exhibition  of  some  of  tlic  cuxravings  trum 
the  blade  bcquebt. 


Christian  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Matthew, 
midnight,  in  1*302,  as  I  haTe  written  mc 
at  length    in    another    book.^      Curioiu 
enough,  the  only  pa<ve  of  this  **  other  bool 
whi<:h  the  hand  oi  Time  baa  spared  ia  pi 
cisely   the  one   containing  the  passage 
which  Diirer  refers.     It  tells  us  how,  wb 
the  old  man  lay  back  on  his  pillow  in   t 
throen  of  death,  an  aged  nurse  '*  trimm 
the  lamp  and  set  herself  to  read  aloud  i 
Bernard* s  dying  8on<{,  but  she  only  reacb 
the  third  verse,  and  behold  his  soul  badgOB 
God  be  good  to  him  I  Amen.  Then  tbe  lit! 
maid,   when  she  saw  that  he  was  dying*  r 
quickly  up  to  my  chamber  and  waked  uie. 
went  down  fast,  but  he  was  gone,  and 
grieved  much  that  I  had  not  been  found  wc 
thv  to  be  bffside  him  at  his  end.     Aftvr  tl 

w 

my  brother  Hans  came  to  live  with  me,  b 
Andrew  wc  sent  away  ;  and  two  years  latt 
my  mother  came  to  me,  having  nothing 
live  upon.     With  me  she  remained  the  it 
of  her  life." 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  year  afler  thi 
towards  the  end  of  IdOo,  that  he  undertoi 
hifl  journey  to  Venice.  Of  the  reasons  Ih 
led  to  this  step  nothing  is  known,  and  co 
sequent ly  conjectures  have  been  rife.  Tl 
point,  indeed,  is  not  very  material.  Ti 
only  explanation  deserving  of  notice  ia  th 
of  Vasari,  who  says  that  Diirer  went  to  Ve 
ice  to  obtain  protection  against  the  pir 
cies  of  Italian  engravers,  and  evpecialiy  < 
Marc  Antonio.  That  his  works  were  mo 
shamefully  imitated  by  other  handrc,  Gc 
man  as  well  as  Italian,  ia  yory  true  —  Ma 
Antonio's  share  in  the  business  takes  awj 
from  the  regret  we  might  otherwi.se  feel  . 
the  loss  of  his  property  on  the  sacking  < 
Rome  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527  — but  the 
imitations  were  not  made  till  after  the  da 
of  the  journey  to  Venice.  And  besides, 
such  had  been  Durer's  object  in  leaving  i 
native  town,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppo 
that  some  mention  of  tho  steps  be  had  taki 
in  the  matter,  and  of  his  success  or  failur 
would  have  crept  into  his  letters  to  Wi 
bald  Pirkhcimer.  These  letters  are  eig 
in  number,  and  fumi$>h  a  pleasant  glinip 
into  the  artistes  life  at  Venice.  Tbey  ar 
moreover,  pleasant  in  themselves,  cbferf 
and  bantering  in  tone,  and  exhibiting  t] 
writer  to  us  in  a  very  genial  light.  Ti 
{>ersonage  to  whom  they  were  addreasc 
was  a  menrhant  prince  of  Nuremberg, 
scholar,  a  diplomatist,  a  collector  of  woH 
of  art  and  of  curiosities,  towards  whom  v 
think  both  Mrs.  Lleaton  and  Mr.  Scott  a 
needlessly  severe.  Perhaps  he  waa  a  litC 
p'.dantic,  and  possibly  a  little  too  patroni 
ing  in  his  dralinirs  with  his  poorer  frien 
though  there  is  not  much  eviduuce  on  eiib 
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point.    Biit  as  Diirer  overlooked  these  de- 
lects, if  they  existed,  and  as  a  friendship, 
apparently   very   strong   and   real,  exi.sted 
between   the   two^ — a   friendship  on   very 
equal  terms,  if  we  may  jud<re  from  the  tone 
of  thetie  letters  —  it  seems  useless,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to   air   a   belated    grievance 
avaint<t  the  richer  man.     It  is  quite  idle  to 
talk  of  ihe  '*  trumpery  perns  "  which  he  re- 
qaesti'd  Diirer  to  purchase  for  him.     We 
certainly  begrudge  the  space  they  occupy  in 
tlie  letters.     But  really  this  was  not  a  con- 
lideration  which  Pirkheiiuer  was  bound  to 
entertain.     And  here  we  may  titly  express 
the  opinion  we  have  formed  respecting  the 
rival  Lives  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed 
to  this  article.     Both  have  evidently  been  a 
labour  of  love;  both   show   evidences   of 
peat  industry  and  research.     The  fault  of 
Mrs.  Heaton^s   is    prolixity.     When   facts 
fail  her  she  is  too  fond  of  conjecture ;  and 
her  comments  on  the  facts  nii^^lit  sometimes 
be  spared.     Indeed,  she   occasionally   pa- 
tronizes her  hero  in  a  way  that  we  are  sure 
poor  Pirkheimer    never    did.     Mr.   Scolt 
does  not  fall  into  the  same  errors.     Except 
in  one  pa.Msage  of  not  very  deep  social  philo- 
Wphy  respecting    marriage,    he   moralizes 
little,  anil  the  only  fault  we  will  find  with 
his  narrative  is  a  want  of  fulness  and  flow. 
Both  books  are  readable  and   interesting, 
tnd  both  are  well   illustrated  —  Mrs.  llea- 
ton*ssinnptuously  with  photographs  taken  by 
"the  admirable   autotype   process,  and   Mr. 
Seoti'jj  with  etchings  of  his  own. 

To  return  to  Diirer's  stay  m  Veni<?e.     lie 

■'^ms  to  have  enioved  himself  ihoroujjhlv. 

iDere  were  drawbacks,  of  course,  as  when 

hia  friends  warned  him  not  to  eat  and  drink 

(apparently    for  fear   of  poison)   with    the 

Italian  painters,  **  many  of  whom,"'  he  says, 

"are  my  enemies,  an(i  copy  my  picture  in 

w>e  church,  and    others    oj'  mine  wherever 

they  meet  with  them;''  and  a«;ain,  when  he 

**.^».  *'  the  painters  here  an»  very  ungracious 

upwards  me;  they  have  summoned  me  three 

titnes  before   the  magistrates,  and    I    have 

"<*n  ohlig'.'d    to  pay  four  llorins   to  their 

•chool."     So  also  his  dealings  in  the  gems 

^>d  not  always   turn   out  satisfactory.     **  1 

^'^uglit  at  first  an  amethvst,"  he  tells  Pirk- 

^^iint'r,  **  from  a  so-called  trienil,  for  twelve 

?«cats,  but  he  cheated  me  in  the  matter,  for 

*'  Was   not  worth    seven.     However,  some 

l?ood  ft'llows  arranged  the  matter  between 

^'»  so  that  in  the  end  1  gave  him  back  his 

•^one,  and   only  paid  for  a  fish  dinner.     I 

^*«  very  joyful  at  this,  and  took  the  money 

*^'k  ajjain  very  quickly."     The  last  trait  is 

^onhy    of   Pepys.     But,    notwithstanding 

these  disajjreeabies,  his  stav  in  the  beautiful 

■^  city  was   a   season   of  pleasure.     The 


genial  manners  of  the  south  pleased  one 
who  was  himself  an  excellent  companion. 
'*  ilow  I  shall  freeze  af^er  this  sunHhme,"be 
writes  in  the  lotter  announcing  his  return  to 
Germany;  "here  I  am  a  gentleman,  at 
home  only  a  parasite. '^  **  I  wish  you  were 
here,  in  Venice,"  he  had  before  written  to 
Pirkheimer.  **  There  are  so  many  pleasant 
companions  amongst  the  Italians,  with  whom 
1  am  becoming  more  and  more  intimate,  so 
that  it.  does  one^s  heart  good.  There  are 
learned  men  amongst  them,  good  lute-play- 
ers, pipers,  some  having  a  knowledge  of 
painting;  right  honest  people,  who  give  me 
their  friendship  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness.^ And  if  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Venetian  artists  treated  him  ungraciously, 
he  was  well  repaid  by  the  courtesy  and 
admiration  of  the  great  and  venerable 
John  Bellini,  *'  who,^^  be  says,  '*  praised 
me  highly  before  several  gentlemen,  and 
wishes  to  have  something  of  my  painting. 
He  came  himself  and  asked  me  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  saying  that  he  would  pay 
me  well  for  it.  And  all  the  people  here 
tell  me  what  a  good  man  he  is,  so  that  I  also 
am  greatly  inclined  to  him.  He  is  very 
old ;  but  yet  he  is  the  best  painter  of  them 
all." 

It  must,  too,  we  fear,  be  added,  that  the 
absence  of  the  painter^s  wife  —  she  had  been 
left  behind  at  Nuremberg — contributed 
not  a  little  to  his  happiness.  The  stories 
of  his  conjugal  infelicity  are  very  numerous, 
and  have  been  widely  disseminated  throujzb 
I^^opold  SchefTer's  clever  story,  entitled, 
**  The  Artistes  Married  Life."  As  an  old 
writer  quaintly  remarks,  for  the  two  hun- 
dred llorins  of  her  dowry  Diirer  suffered 
**  at  least  two  thousand  unhappy  days — a 
pound  of  silver  and  a  hundred-wei^rht  of 
mi>fortune."  Not  that  she  was  unfaithful 
to  him,  or  profligate.  She  was  only,  so  far 
as  the  meagre  original  testimony  enables  us 
to  judge,  a  woman  singularly  uncongenial, 
of  a  narrow,  jealous,  and  avaricious  spirit, 
an<l  quite  unable  to  enter  into  the  artistes 
higher  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  never 
expresses  any  complaints  in  his  letters  or 
writings ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  anv  afTec- 
tionate  reference  such  as  we  micrht  have  ex- 
pectird,  if  all  had  been  well  between  the 
two,  from  one  who  was  so  loving  and  tender 
to  his  parents.  Their  union  was  never 
blessed  with  children,  and  this  may  have 
helped  to  sour  her  temper.  Pirkheimer^s 
deseri{)tion  of  the  woman,  written  after  her 
husband's  death,  is  so  damaging  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  fair  to  quote  it  in  the  ab- 
sence of  distinct  corroborative  testimony. 
For  he  may  have  been  biassed.  Still  it  is 
the  evideuce  of  a  man  who  had  been  inti- 
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mate  with  Durcr  all  his  life,  and  who  h&d 
twen  cni|ilovi!il  by  hlrn  in  nuvur.-il  [l<:lii;ate 
mattt-rs.  jfo  one,  tberefore,  ouj;bt  lo  have 
known  tlie  Iruth  butter  than  bu.  TWn  h 
wliat  111-  Biiyn :  — 

"  After  the  proT'uIence  of  Qod,  I  eno  ascribe 
bbiliMlh  to  no  one  but  hla  wifv,  who  so  f^miwel 
at  hia  hr  irt.  nml  worrie<l  him  tt  sach  a  iley^ree, 
Ihat  he  ilep  trieil  from  thin  worM  sooner  thiin  he 
iroahl  nlhc'i'wise  hiire  done,  flo  wlis  dried  up 
like  a  huuile  of  giniw,  ddiI  never  d:ireil  to  be 
In  goiil  dpiriiB  or  10  go  oat  into  sooiel;.  For 
this  hid  womnn  wjis  atviijB  anijiius,  nithoujh 
Teall;  sbc  h:iil  no  cituae  to  be  sn;  nod  she  urgeil 
him  on  1I.17  nod  night,  and  furcwl  him  to  h:inl 
work  oiiljr  fi>r  this —  thnt  he  mlg;ht  enm  monej 
and  leiie  it  to  her  when  he  ilivl.  For  she  al- 
ways fivireii  ruin,  and  she  does  still,  notwith- 
■taiiiliiilC  Ihil  Albert  ins  left  hir  pnipi-rty  worth 
abont  six  Ihousanil  gulden.  But  nothinfc  ever 
aatiBfii<l  her,  ami,  in  short,  she  alone  was  the 
eaiue  of  bU  death." 


AO.T 


.   co'^'l   (leal 


ui'peraled  pbilosnpher  adds:  - 


■*  SiiF  nnd  her  slater  are  not  loose  charaeters, 
but,  ns  I  do  not  diubt,  honounible.  pinuf,  and 
very  O.il-feirinj  women;  but  one  would  r^her 
bivp  II.  do  with  a  li;rbt  wom^kn.  who  behaTcl  in 
a  fHen  lly  manner,  th:in  with  such  a  nsKipog, 
suspici  iijs,  sooldina;,  pious  woman,  with  whom  a 

Such  as  she  was  she  aci'ompanied  her 
husband  on  liid  m'xt  preat  jonrnev  to  the 
Netiifrlnnd<i  In  laJO.  R^'^peetin;;  the  rea- 
son9  that  leil  to  this  pxpi-ditinn  uonjrctnres 
have  a<.riin  Iwen  numerous.  The  probabil- 
ity appears  to  be  that  it  was,  at  any  rate 
partly,  undertaken  to  obtain  from  Charles 
V.  thu  raiilication,  or  rather  renewal,  of  an 
annual  grant  of  one  hundreiJ  florins.  This 
^rant  bail  been  made  by  the  Empe 


allow.  . 


>   far   a 


arninjr  and 
il  whowiahed  thus  10  reward  tlip 
■rtiRt'n  labours  in  ronneittion  with  the  enor- 
mous wooileiits  that  were  to  cnmroemnrale 
the  imfierjal  grandeur.  By  a  deere>-.  da'edj 
■be  6tb  Si-ptenibi>r,  1515,  this  pension,  pri 
salary,  was  made  payalile  out  of  the  annual  | 
tax  doe  lo  tliK  Emperor  bv  the  town  ofj 
NuremlHrrf;:  l»it  when  he  died,  in  1519.  | 
the  town  i-onneil,  with  huri;her-likc  pru- 1 
denee,  refined  to  continue  their  paymenis,  I 
or  even  to  pav  esrtain  extra  sums  for  whicdi  ■ 
thonrli^t  lieli'l  the  imperial  hnnd.  until  ihe 
appoint  men  t  had  lieen  eonfinned  bv  Maxi- 
niilian-«  micwtrar.  And  tbi.us;tr  Iliirer 
promi't'd  to  pliilgn  hia  house  in  ease  the 
debt  were  n-pudiatod,  he  conld  obrain  no 
redress ;  and  ho  Marled  for  Ihe  Ne  t  burl  and  >i. 
Tbu  juuTital  of  bis  tour  is  a  quaint,  but 


very  interesting  production.  It  rises  onea, 
evidently  under  the  influence  of  very  ktroug 
lefliitir,  into  a  jhissajfe  of  atirrinf;  eloquence. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  reeoni  of 
reeeipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  such  inci- 
dents in  tbu  writer's  daily  life  as  he  wished 
10  remember.  He  tells  ua  with  whom  h« 
dines;  how  much  h.>  owes  hi*  landioidat 
various  dates ;  what  sums  he  bas  "  received 
for  art,"  meaning  his  works ;  what  sums  be 
has  spent  in  curiosities,  of  which  he  seenit 
verA-  Ibnd ;  what  porlraite  be  bas  taken,  or 
(.'oiumissiuiis  exe<:uled ;  what  presents  bt 
has  madi)  or  received ;  what  objects  of  in- 
Cerest  he  sees ;  whom  he  visits ;  And  how 
be  prospers.  The  whole  forms  a  moat 
quaintly  vivid  picture  of  the  busy,  joyoua 
burgher-life  of  llie  Netherlands  at  the  eve 
of  the  Kefurmation,  just  a  few  months  before 
the  first  vtclima  of  ihe  Inquisition  vera 
burned  at  Brussels  ('Tuly  1st,  1523).  and 
ere  the  dark  eloud  of  an  oppressive  war, 
fraught  with  a  whole  century  of  wronfr  and 
ruin,  bad  settled  upon  ihe  land. 

Diirur  evidenily  carried  with  him  a  deter- 
minaiion  to  be  pleased  with  what  he  aaw. 
Tliounh  his  nalivetown  must  have  accoa- 
tomed  him  to  the  sight  of  opulence,  lie  wu 

trobably  unprepared  for  the  wealth  of  the 
low  Countries,  into  which  tbu  Ireasurea  of 
liineriea  had  JU9I  begun  to  pour.  One  of 
the  first  lhin<;s  he  visited  was  the  hou««  of 
the  Burgomaster  at  Antwerp  —  this  city 
was  DUrer's  head-quarters.  Such  a  splendid 
hou.'e,  be  savs,  be  had  never  seen  in  all 
Germany.  The  cathedral,  too  — not  Ifaa 
prevent  strui'lure,  but  one  shortly  after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire  —  excited  bis  admi- 
ration. So  also  did  a  procession,  half  civic 
and  half  religions,  consialin^  of  all  the  f;uilda 
and  trailcs  of  tbe  city  bearing  the  insignJA 
of  their  cralt.  And  even  in  this  degener- 
ate nineteenth  century  the  sight  is  verf 
pietiiri-sipie.  '*  King  Charles's  house  U 
Brussels,  wiih  its  fountains,  labyrinth,  and 
park."  gave  liim  the  greatest  pleasure. 
"  A  mora  deti(;htful  thing,  and  one  mora 
like  a  paradise,"  lie  had  never  before  seen. 
But  tbe  sight  of  iii<rhis.  which  gratified  hii 
heart  more  than  all.  was  the  collection  of 
trea.iures  brought  to  tbe  king  from  tht;  new 
Gulden  Land:  — 

"  A  sun  entirely  of  gold,  a  whole  btbam  broad ; 
likewiso  a  silver  moon  just  as  big;  likewise  all 
kinds  oF iirnis,  bsriiras.  unl  wonderful  missiles, 
very  strange  clothing,  bed  gear,  and  all  kinda 
of  most  woti'lerful  things  for  m^ul's  use,  th^it  are 
as  bBiuliful  to  belinl'l  as  they  are  wonderfuL 
These  things  are  all  so  costly,  Ihat  they  bave 
been  valueil  at  100,000  gulden,  and  I  have 
never,  in  all  the  liays  of  my  Ufa,  seen  anythinf 
that  has  so  much  rejoiced  mj  heart  ai  tbew 
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tbings.  For  I  have  seen  among  them  wonder- 
fiiUy  artistio  things,  an<l  I  have  woD(lere<l  at  the 
subtle  skill  of  men  in  foreign  lands,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  the  thing  that  I  think 
about  them.'* 

There  is  sometliin;^  in  this  attitude  of 
mind,  at  once  so  genial  and  so  ready  to  re* 
ceive  fresh  impressions,  that  is  to  us  %'ery 
touching  and  beautiful.  It  is  in  this  that 
genius  is  <'hild-like. 

The  Low  Country  artists  treated  Diirer 
▼erv  ditferentlv  from  their  brethren  of 
the  South.  Within  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  — 

••  The  painters,**  he  says,  ••  invited  roe  to  their 
chim^ier,  with  my  wife  and  ra.iid,  and  every- 
thing there  w  is  ofsilver  antl  other  costly  oruiV- 
meutation,  and  extremely  costly  viands.  There 
were  also  all  their  wives  there,  an  1  when  I  was 
eonducted  to  the  table  all  the  people  stool  up  on 
aacb  si  le  as  if  I  had  been  a  gre:it  lord.  There 
were  amongst  them  also  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinct ien,  who  all  bowed  low,  and  in  the  most 
hamble  manner  testifieil  their  pleasure  at  seeing 
me,  and  they  said  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  give  me  pleasure;  aud  iis  I  sat  at  table 
there  CJime  in  the  messenger  of  the  Ruh  of  Ant- 
werp, who  presented  me  with  fuur  taukirds  of 
wine  in  the  n.ime  of  thit  Ritlis-berrn  (town-coun- 
cillot^),  and  he  said  tiiat  they  de^ii*e<l  to  honour 
me  with  this,  and  that  I  should  have  their  good- 
will. Then  I  s-iid  that  I  gave  them  my  humide 
thanks,  and  offered  them  my  humble  service. 
After  that  &ime  Meister  Peter,  the  townciirpen- 
ter,  and  presente<l  me  with  two  tankards  of 
wine,  with  the  expression  of  his  willing  service. 
And  for  a  long  time  we  were  very  merry  to- 
gether until  quite  lite  in  the  night;  thou  they 
accompinied  us  home  with  torclics  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  and  tliey  begged  me  to  ac- 
cept their  grxxl-will,  and  siid  they  wouM  do 
wh'itever  I  desireil  th.it  mig))t  be  of  assistance 
to  Die.  Then  I  tli  inkel  them,  and  went  to  bed. 
Alao  I  have  been  to  Meister  Quintine's  hojse.'*  * 

Nor  was  this  only  a  transitory  display  of 
enthusiasm.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
re«*«'ivetl  witli  honour  bv  the  men  of  his  own 
craft.  At  Brussels,  he  says.  Berjiard  V^an 
Orlay,  Court  paint<*r  to  the  Kejxent  Mar- 
garet, •*  invited  me,  and  j?:ave  nie  such  a 
costly  meal,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  could 
be  puid  for  with  ten  florins.^'  Nor  was 
tlje  eoTupany,  which  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded Erasmus,  unworthy  of  the  feast. 
••  M  ister  Lu<*as."  "  a  little  man."  **  born  at 
I.^'yilnn.''  **  who  enjjraves  on  copper,"  also 
enrtTt.iined  him  hospitably.  The  two  fj^reat 
enirravers  seem  to  h.ive  exchanjjed  wo.ks. 
Both  at  Bruges  and  at  Ghent  the  painters 


•  Mpf!«rer   Quintlne    was    Quentia    Matsys,    the 
bUclumltb  painter. 


made  much  of  him,  and  took  him  roand  ia 
triumph  to  see  the  great  works  of  the  Vaa 
Eycks,  of  Memling,  and  of  Rnjrer  Van 
der  Weyden  the  Elder,  in  those  cities. 

In  the  Netherlands,  however,  as  before 
in  Venice,  it  was  not  all  sunshine,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  entries  in  the  journal  are  very 
rueful.  Thus  he  tells  us  how,  •*  on  St. 
Martin's  Day,  at  Antwerp,  in  the  cathedral, 
my  wife  had  her  purse  cut;  there  were  two 
florins  in  it.  And  the  purse  itself,  and 
what  more  was  in  it,  was  also  worth  another 
florin,  and  there  were  some  keys  in  it.'" 
So  also  he  says,  **  I  have  again  and  agaia 
done  sketches  and  many  other  thin^^s  in  the 
service  of  different  persons,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  my  work  I  have  received 
nothing  at  all."  Even  the  entry  which 
records  the  success  of  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  ratification  of  the  pension,  and 
payment  of  the  sums  due  by  the  late  Em- 
I>eror,  is  not  aIto;;ether  joyous.  It  runs 
thus  :  —  **  On  the  Monday  after  Martinmas 
(November  4th),  1520,  1  obtained  my  Coii- 
iirmatia  from  the  Emperor  throujrh  my 
Lords  of  Nuremberg  with  great  trouble  and 
labour y  But  the  most  pitiful  memorandum 
of  all,  made  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
nal, when  Diirer  was  about  to  return  to 
Nuremberg,  apparently  not  much  richer 
than  when  he  started,  is  the  following:  — 
"  In  all  my  transactions  in  the  Netherlands 
with  people  both  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  in  all  my  doings,  expenses,  sales  and 
other  trafficking,  I  have  always  hail  the 
disadvantajxe;  and  particularly  the  Lady 
Mar;xaret  for  all  that  1  have  given  her,  and 
done  for  her,  has  given  me  nothing  in  re- 
turn." 

If  DUrer's  worldly  affairs  had  not  pros- 
pered, it  seems,  however,  possible  that 
during  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands  he  had 
found  a  pearl  of  great  price.  In  one  place 
he  mentions,  **  I  have  bought  a  tract  of 
Luther's  for  five  white  pfenning,  moreover, 
one  pfenning  for  the  condemnation  of 
Luther  the  pious  man."  And  though  there 
is  a  subsequent  reconl  of  a  pavment  made 
to  a  eonfe  sor,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing noble  burst  of  eloquence  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  so  new,  and 
yet  so  old,  had  found  some  entrance  into 
his  heart.  The  passage,  as  will  imnie- 
<i lately  be  perceived,  relates  to  Luther^s 
abduction  when  on  his  way  back  from  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  to  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Castle  of  Wartburg  —  of  which  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  to 
be  the  fruit. 

Diirer  was  not,  of  course,  aware,  any 
more  than  his  contemporaries,  that  this 
abduction  had  been  carried  out  by  Frederick 
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Elector  of  Saxony  in  Lather^s  interest.    He 

begins : — 

**  Item  :  On  the  Fridaj  before  Whitsantide , 
in  the  year  1521,  the  report  re>iohe«l  me  at  Ant- 
werp that  Martin  Luther  had  been  treacherously 
taken  pritM)ner,  fur  the  herald  of  the  £mperor 
Charles,  to  whose  oare  he  w.is  committed  under 
the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  on  arriving  at  an  un- 
friendly  place  ne^ir  Eiaenitob,  rode  off,  s.iying 
that  he  dared  stay  no  longer  with  him.  Imme- 
diately ten  horsemen  appeared,  who  treaoher- 
ou!»ly  carried  off  the  pioiu  man  sold  into  their 
hands.  He  was  a  man  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Gliost,  and  a  follower  of  the  true  Christian  faith. 
Whether  he  lives  still,  or  whether  his  enemies 
have  murdered  him,  I  know  not,  but  he  has  suf- 
fered much  for  Christ^s  truth,  and  because  he 
has  rebuked  the  unchristian  P.ip:icy  which 
strives  against  the  freedom  of  Christ,  with  its 
heavy  burdens  of  human  laws,  and  for  this  we 
are  robbed  of  the  price  of  our  blood  and  sweat, 
thnt  it  may  be  expended  shamefully  by  idle,  l>is- 
eivious  people,  whilst  thirsty  and  sick  men  perish 
of  hunger;  »knd,  above  all,  this  is  most  grievous 
to  me,  that  Qod  will  perhaps  suffer  us  to  remain 
under  their  false,  blind  teaching,  which  the 
men,  whom  they  call  the  Fathers,  have  invented 
and  set  down,  whereby  the  precious  Word  is  in 
many  places  falsely  explained,  or  not  set  forth 
at  all. 

"  O  God  of  heaven,  have  mercy  on  us!  0 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pray  for  Thy  people,  redeem 
us  in  Thy  right  time,  keep  us  in  the  true  Chris- 
tian filth,  collect  Thy  f ir-aenarated  sheep  by  Thy 
voice,  heard  in  Thy  Holy  Word ;  help  us  to  rec- 
ognize Thy  voice,  so  that  we  may  not  follow  any 
device  of  map's  invention.  And,  in  onier  that 
we  may  not  turn  away  from  Thee,  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  call  together  agnin  thcsheepof  Thy  fold, 
of  whom  part  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Kom-in 
Church,  with  others  amongst  the  Indians,  Mu»- 
coviteit,  Ru.<*sian8,  and  Greeks,  who,  through  the 
.burdens  and  avarice  of  the  Papucy,  have  been 
separatc<]  from  us.  O  God,  redeem  Thy  poor 
people  who  are  constrained  by  means  of  great 
torments  to  follow  men*s  onlinances,  none  of 
which  they  would  willingly  observe,  and  thus 
constantly  sin  against  their  consciences  by  em- 
bracing them!  Never  were  any  people  so  hor- 
ribly burdene<l  with  ordinances  as  us  poor  peo- 
ple by  the  Romish  See;  we  who,  refleemed  by 
Thy  blood,  ought  to  be  free  Christians. 

••  (>  Almighty,  heavenly  Father,  pour  into  our 
hearts,  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  such 
light  that  we  may  recognise  that  messenger 
whom  we  oufrht  to  obey,  so  that  we  may  put 
aside  the  bunlens  of  the  others  with  a  safe  oon- 
science,  and  serve  Thee,  the  eternal  Father,  with 
happy,  jr)yful  henrts;  and  in  place  of  this  man, 
who  has  written  clearer  than  any  other  has  done 
fi>r  one  hundre<l  and  forty  years,  an<l  to  whom 
Thou  hiist  given  such  a  large  amount  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  we  pray  Thee,  O  heavenly  Father, 
that  Thou  wilt  again  give  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to 
one  who  will  assemble  Thy  Christian  Church 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  we  may  live 


again  in  a  Christiao  mumer;  and  that  Tmta 
hffathens,  and  Hindoos,  and  all  unbelievers,  w&b 
ing  our  good  works,  may  be  oonverteil»  aad  to 
oept  the  Christian  £iith.  But,  iiord,  rememba 
ere  Thou  judgest  how  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  vai 
m.ide  to  suffer  death  of  the  priests,  and  rose  aoaii 
from  the  dead,  and  afterwards  ascended  inti 
heaven ;  and  this  fate  has  also  in  like  mannei 
overtiken  Thy  follower,  Martin  Luther,  whoB 
the  Pope  treacherously  betrayed  and  took  awsj 
his  lite,  whom  Thou  wilt  quicken.  And  as,  af 
tcr  my  Lord  was  crucified,  Jerusalem  was  de 
stroyed,  so  wilt  Thou  now,  after  this  one  lisi 
been  taken,  destroy  the  power  of  the  P.ipa 
Chair.  O  Lord,  give  unto  us  that  New  Jemsai 
lem  that  shall  come  down  from  heaven,  wbereol 
the  Apocalypse  writes;  the  holy  clear  Go?pel  tlwi 
is  not  darkened  by  human  dootrine.  This  msj 
every  one  see  who  reads  Martin  Luther*8  books, 
how  his  teaching  sets  forth  clearly  and  transpar 
ently  the  holy  Gospels;  therefore,  his  books  an 
to  be  held  in  much  honour,  and  not  to  be  burnt 
It  would  be  better,  indeed,  to  cast  his  adversa 
ries  into  the  fire,  with  all  their  opinions,  -wbc 
would  make  gods  of  men,  and  always  oppose  thi 
truth. 

*«  O  God,  is  Luther  deadr  Who  will  benoe 
forth  expUin  to  us  so  clearlv  the  holy  Gospel ' 
Al:is!  what  might  he  not  still  have  written  tn 
us  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  7  O  all  pt 
ous  Christian  men,  bewail  with  me  this  God-l» 
spire^l  man,  and  pray  to  G^d  to  send  us  another 
enlightened  teacher!  O  Erasmus  of  Botterdana 
where  dost  thou  remain  ?  Behold  how  the  OH' 
just  tyranny  of  this  world's  might  and  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  prevail!  Hear,  thou  knight  of 
Christ;  ride  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lor*],  de 
fend  the  truth,  attain  the  martyr's  orown;  thov 
art  already  an  old  man,  and  I  have  heard  tbei 
say  that  thou  givest  thyself  oidy  two  yean 
longer  in  which  thou  wilt  still  be  fit  tor  work. 
Employ  these  well,  then,  in  th?  cause  of  the  Oo» 
pel,  antl  the  true  Christian  faith.  Lift  up  tbj 
voice,  and  so  sh>ill  not  the  gates  of  bell  (the  Sei 
of  Home),  as  Christ  saith,  prevail  against  thee 
And  although,  like  thy  ^Master  Christ,  thou  hasi 
to  suffer  shame  on  earth,  and  even  die  a  short 
time  sooner  than  thou  otherwise  mightest,  yel 
wilt  thou  p:\8s  the  sooner  from  death  unto  Ufb 
and  be  glorified  through  Christ  For  if  thov 
drinkest  of  the  cup  which  He  dnink,  so  wilt 
thou  reign  with  Him,and  judge  justly  those  wh( 
have  not  acted  righteously.  O  Erasmus,  hold  t< 
this,  and  put  thy  boast  in  the  Lonl,  as  it  standi 
written  in  David,  for  thou  canst  do  this,  and  in 
truth  thou  mayest  prevail  to  frll  this  Goliath 
for  God  will  uphold  His  holy  Christian  Churol 
according  to  His  Divine  will.  May  He  give  m 
eternal  bliss,  who  is  God  the  Father,  Smi,  a&d 
Holy  Ghost,  one  eternal  God.    Amen. 

**  Oh,  all  ye  Christian  men,  pray  to  Gotl  fan 
help,  for  His  judgment  draws  nigh,  and  Hii 
righteousness  shall  be  made  plain.  Then  wi 
shall  see  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  which  popes 
bishops,  and  monks  have  spilt,  rise  up  in  judg^ 
ment,  and  condemn  them.  And  these  are  tbi 
souls  of  the  sltiin,  that  lie  under  the  altar  of 
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God,  and  017  for  Teageaoce,  to  which  tbt  Toioe 
<if  God  replies,  *  Fill  up  the  measure  of  the  in- 
Booent  who  are  slain,  then  will  I  judge.*  " 

But  Erasmus,   the  witty  worldling,  the 
degant  scholar  and  man  of  culture,  had  no 
bought  of  answering  to  this  or  any  similar 
mppeal    however  stirring.     **  I  atn  not  of  a 
vnind/'*  he  said,  '*  to  venture  my  life  for  the 
€nith*9  sake;  ail  men  have  not  strength  to 
endure  the  martyr's  death.     For  myself,  if 
ml  came  to  the  point,  I  should  do  no  better 
-fthan  Simon  Peter.^     Indeed,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind,  he  entertained  but 
little  vympathy  for  the  rough,  strong  work 
"tthat  had  tc  xpc  d«Mie  at  the  commencement 
^f  the  Reformation.     DUret*  began  painting 
liis  portrait  at  Brussels,  and  possibly  the 
philosopher's    liikewarmness    in   the   good 
«ause  may  have  been  the  reason  why  it  was 
"Siever  6iiiiihed.     For,  in  a  letter  to  Firk- 
lieimer,   Erasmus   says,   **  Diirer  began  to 
paint  roe  at  Brussels,  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
^that  he  had  accompllMhed  a  painting,  but 
^rom  trivial  causes  we  were  not  at  that  time 
*^ery  well  agreed."    The  engraved  portrait 
"Was    executed    afler    Durer's    return    to 
Nuremberg,  from   a  sketch   taken   in   the 
2^etherlands.     It  is   that   of   an   old   man 
standing  at  a  desk.     Humour  and  learning 
are  written  in  every  wrinkle  of  the  face. 
Two  or  three  folios  and  a  vase  of  flowers 
—  lilies  of  the  valley  apparently  —  are  on 
the  table  at  his  side.     This  portrait  raises  a 
very  curious  question,  for  it  is  unlike  those 
drawn  very  shortly  afterwards  by  Holbein, 
all  very  similar,  and  of  one  of  which  Eras- 
mus wrote  to  Sir  Tlioraas  More  that  **  it 
was  much  more  like  him  than  the  one  by  the 
famous  Albert  Diirer."     And  so  again,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  1528,  **  Diirer  painted 
me  a  few  years  a^o,  but  not  at  alt  like."* 
Arjjuing   from   this,   Mr.   Wornuin,   in  his 
Life  of  Holbein,  is   *•  strongly  induceti  to 
doubt  Albert  Diirer's  power  of  seeing  what 
was  before  him."     This  is  a  hard  saying  — 
for  if  an  artist  have  not  this  power,  what  is 
the  value  of  his  art  ?  —  but  the  evidtMico  in 
its  favour  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  con- 
temptuously.    For   though    Erasmus    may 
not  have   liked   Durer,*  and  certainly  <li(l 
like  Holbein,  and  wished  to  befriend  him  in 
his  correspondence  with  More,  and  though 
also  many  persons  are  not  good  judges  of 
their  own  likenesses,  yet  his  testimony  must 
go  for   something.     We   have   nothing   to 
check  it  bv  but  the  relative  verisimilitude 
of  the  portraits  by  the  two  men,  the  appear- 


•  Th«o  arc  his  words  on  hparinf?  of  Dar«»r> 
deith  :  —  •*  What  is*  th»'  use  of  mournioff  ov^r  Du- 
rpr*j«dMi»h?  An*  wo  not  all  mortal  T  1  have  pre- 
ptred  an  epiuph  fur  him  In  my  little  t>ook.*' 


ance  which  their  workt  present,  that  they 
did  — 

**  After  poring  on  a  fkce. 
Divinely  through  all  hindranoe  find  the  maa 
Behind  it,  and  so  paint  him  that  his  f  loe. 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  beet 
And  fuUest." 

And  in  the  gift  of  embodiment  Holbein 
is  unsurpas'-ed.  Perhaps  the  judgment  on 
his  own  art,  which  Diirer  in  the  latter  veara 
of  his  life  e.xpressed  to  Melanchthon,  may 
help  us  to  understand  how  he  might  suffer 
in  such  a  comparison. 

**  I  remember,"  says  Melanchthon,  <*  that  Al- 
bert Diirer  the  painter,  a  man  excelling  in  tal* 
ent  as  in  virtue,  used  to  s  ly  that  when  a  youth 
he  liked  bright  and  varied  compusitiuu,  and 
that  he  oouM  not  but  rejoice  in  his  own  worki 
when  he  saw  them  again.  But  that  uf^er  he  at- 
tained to  mature  years,  and  could  see  better, 
and  more  truly  understood  the  significance  of 
the  face  of  nature,  he  knew  that  simplicity  was 
the  greatest  glory  of  art  However,  as  he  coukl 
not  altogether  attain  to  that  simplicity,  he  said 
henolonger  admired  his  own  works  as  he  for- 
merly did,  but  rather  groane<l  over  his  early  pio- 
tures,  thinkuig  of  bis  own  weakness.*' 

Applying  this  most  interesting  criticism 
to  portraiture,  we  should  gather  —  and  this 
is  amply  confirmed  by  bis  works  —  that 
what  J)iirer  set  himself  to  paint  in  any  face 
was  what  we  may  term  its  picturesqueness 
and  complexity.  Beauty,  for  him,  did  not 
lie,  as  it  does  for  most  artists,  m  regularity 
of  feature,  sweetness  of  expression,  and 
purity  of  complexion.  It  lay  in  character, 
in  the  thousand  marks  which  thought,  or 
time,  or  passion,  or  the  accidents  of  life 
grave  upon  the  countenance,  making  it 
sometimes,  indeed,  **  a  human  face  divine," 
a  witness  of  high  communion  with  God, 
and  sometimes  a  tell-tale  record  of  baseness 
and  impurity.  And  as  for  some  painters, 
the  allurements  of  what  is  usually  rei;arded 
as  beauty  prove  too  strong,  and  they  pay 
their  sitters  the  poor  compliment  of  ilattery, 
so  Diirer  may  have  been  led  to  exa<;gerate 
the  marks  and  lines  he  loved  so  well,  thus 
erring  from  truth  on  the  other  side  and  fall- 
ing also  into  what,  from  his  point  of  view, 
was  flatterv.  Holbein  more  nearlv  hit  the 
mean  between  the  two  extreme'*,  and  was  a 
very  great  artist  besides.  Still  it  is  hard 
to  compare  an  engraving  from  a  hasty 
sketch  with  a  finished  painting.  The  por- 
traits of  Melanchthon  would  furnish  a  more 
just  term  of  comparison.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
(Irawins  of  the  beautifullv  sweet  and  re- 
fined  head   in   the    Holbein  collection    at 
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Windsor  —  a  head  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  associate  in  our  thoughts  with  the  gentle 
Reformer  —  is  really  a  portrait  ol  Melancb- 
thon,  though  it  bears  his  name. 

In  the  autumn  of  1521,  Diirer  returned 
to  his  native  town,  which  was  now  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  new  heresy.  How 
far  he  openly  sided  with  the  Reformers  is 
unknown.  But  we  do  know  what  were  his 
feelings  prior  to  this ;  and  when,  in  1526, 
Melaiichthon  established  a  Protestant  school 
in  Nuremberg,  the  scholar  and  the  artist 
lived  in  a  daily  and  loving  intercourse, 
which  implies,  at  least,  some  harmony  of 
-view.  As  Mrs  Heaton  says,  **  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  think  of  DUrer^s  last  years  being 
cheered  and  upheld  by  such  a  friendship  as 
this."  Those  last  years  were  spent  in 
work.  lie  wrought  at  bis  engravings,  put 
fbrth  his  whole  strength  in  the  two. large 
life-iiize  panel  paintings  of  Saints  Peter  and 
John.  SaintsrMark  and  Paul,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  city.  He  wrote  three  trea- 
tises, one  on  Geometry,  one  on  Fortifica- 
tion, and  another,  not  published  till  after 
his  death,  on  Human  Proportion.  And  so, 
his  labours  being  ended,  but  not  their  in- 
fluence, he  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1528, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  **  I  grieve,"  said 
Melanchthon,  when  sorrowfully  compelled 
to  believe  that  the  news  was  true,  *'  1 
grieve  for  Germany,  deprived  of  such  a 
man  and  such  an  artist."  .  .  .  **  His  art, 
great  as  it  was,  was  his  least  merit." 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  the  career 
of  Albert  Diirer  seems  to  us  to  possess 
great  si<;nificance,  especially  at  the  present 
time.  We  do  not  now  allude  to  his  readi- 
ness to  undertake  any  work,  however  appar- 
ently inferior  —  such  as  designing  a  gold- 
smith's cup,  or  a  coat-of-arms,  or  a  pattern 
for  lace  —  though  the  example  might  not  be 
without  its  lesson  for  those  who  prate  of  the 
dignity  of  art,  and  despise,  forsooth,  even 
the  painting  of  portraits.  We  wish  to  say 
a  word  now  respecting  that  school  whose 
cant  word  is  Philistinism^  and  who  regard 
everything  English,  all  that  relates  to  the 
life  of  England,  as  unworthy  of  art,  and 


would  call  upon  our  writers  to  imitate  the 
literature  of  other  lands,  and  upon  our  ar- 
tists to  pursue  foreign  methods,  and  to  im- 
bue themselves  with  the  spirit  of  different 
times  or  countries.  Now,  let  us  look  at 
Diirer  in  this  matter.  A  German  burgher, 
the  citizen  of  a  busy  commercial  town,  he 
loved  the  place  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
accepted  unhesitatingly  the  influences  that 
surro'jndcd  him  there.  Even  the  art  of 
Venice  at  its  zenith  was  powerless  to  lead 
him  from  his  German  habits  of  thought,  and 
German  practice.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
had  he  suffiTed  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  example  of  Titian  and  Giorgione  and 
Bellini,  had  he  eclectically  sought  to  imitate 
what  was  best  in  their  work  —  why,  the  world 
would  have  had  one  great  German  painter 
the  less,  and  have  gained  but  a  very  indif- 
ferent Italian  painter  in  exchange.  His  art 
was  great  because  it  was  the  natural  out- 
<;rowth  of  his  own  genius,  race  and  time. 
I^t  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Far  be  it 
from  us,  as  Englishmen,  to  refuse  the  high- 
est honour  to  foreign  literature  and  foreign 
art.  Both  have  achieved  many  things  that 
we  have  not  achieved,  and  — for  this  is  the 
point  —  shall  never  achieve.  In  so  far  as 
we  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  excellence 
we  are  bad  critics,  and  injure  ourselves  only. 
But  it  is  foolish  to  argue  from  this  that  we 
should  despise  what  is  characteristic  of  our 
own  national  genius,  and  do  our  clumsy 
best  to  imitate  what  others  can  do  very  much 
better.  The  world  of  art  is  wide ;  in  a  civ- 
ilization so  varied  as  our  own,  it  will  alwavs 
happen  that  there  are  men  whose  thoughts 
flow  naturallv  in  a  foreign  channel.  Let 
them  follow  their  bent,  not  arrogating  to 
themselves,  however,  any  superiority  over 
rheir  fellows.  But,  as  regards  the  immense 
majority  of  artists,  they  will  only  do  any- 
thing permanent  or  great  by  embodying  the 
thoughts  and  the  spirit  —  though  not  by  any 
means  nee  ssarily  the  scenes  —  of  their  own 
land  and  line.  If  they  cannot  do  that  with- 
out vulgarity,  it  is  useless  for  them  to  seek 
afler  an  exotic  refinement. 


Tub  library  of  Strasburg,  just  destroyed  by 
the  boinbtt  udJ  shells  launched  by  the  B.ideners, 
contained  no  less  than  150,000  volumes.  On  its 
shelves  were  to  be  found  the  incunibles  (!)  for- 
merly belontring  to  the  ancient  Comraandery  of 
8t  John  of  Jerusalem.    Amongst  the  treasures 


there  preserved  was  the  MS.  of  Herrade  de 
Landsperg,  Abbess  of  Siint  Odile,  entitled 
••  Hortua  Dellciarum,"  which  dateci  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  miniatures  of  whiuh  fur- 
nished the  most  useful  information  to  the  history 
of  art  and  costumes. 
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CHAPTER  X^XI. 
KEZIA  PLATS  THE  SPY. 

NoTwrrHSTANDiNG  all  that  Dorothy  had 

•aid  to  Josiah  at   their  recent  interview,  he 

felt   it  impossible  for  him  to  abandon   all 

hope.     Might  she  not  yet   overcome   thifl 

fancy  which  was  never  to  be  gratified,  and 

then  after  a  time  get  to  like  him  ?     She  had 

been  so  kind  and  gentle  to  him  since  their 

meeting  in  the   summer-hou^e,  that  such  a 

supposition   did   not  seem    to   be  entirely 

chimerical. 

Aant  Abigail  had  written  to  say  that  she 
would  expect  her  niece  on  the  day  men- 
tioned, and  the  day  had  now  arrived, 
tlosiab,  to  save  Doroihv  annovance,  had 
offered  to  tell  his  sisters  that  she  wanted  to 
retom  home  sooner  than  she  had  at  first 
intended,  and  wishing  to  spend  as  much 
ttaeu  possible  with  her  aunt,  she  thought 
It  D«>t  to  shorten  her  visit  to  them. 

"Ob,  certainly,  by  all  means,"  said 
Jemima;  **  as  she  did  not  come  here  on  our 
account,  we  have  no  wish  to  detain  her : 
although  it  is  paying  thee  a  very  poor  com- 
pliment, Josiab.** 

*'  It's  quite  what  I  expected, '^  said  Kezia, 
with  the  smile  of  infallible  intuition.  **  Ours 
is  no  house  for  the  frivolous  and  worldly  ; 
it  is  a  pity  that  Dorothy  came  here  at  all." 

•'It  is  A  great  pity,"  replied  Josiah,  feel- 
ing bimstrlf  getting  more  angry  than  he 
cared  to  show  them.  **Thou  and  Jemima 
seem  to  forget  how  young  Dorothy  is.  As 
to  her  being  frivolous  and  worldly,  she  is 
nothing;  of  the  kind  ;  she  is  cheerful  and  gay, 
as  a  girl  should  be.  When  she  is  old  as 
either  of  you  she  will  be  sedate  enough." 

Now,  few  women  can  bear  to  be  told 
they  are  old  in  comparison  with  other 
women  whom  th^v  know  to  be  vounjj. 
Tbey  may  own  their  age,  even  boast  of  it. 
huubcy  never  care  about  being  reminded 
of  it  by  other  people.  Therefore,  though 
the  Miss  Crewdsons  were  quite  innocent  of 
tnin;j  to  make  themselves  appear  more 
juvenile  than  they  really  were,  jodiah  could 
not  have  cut  his  sisters  more  surely,  or 
T^iscd  their  indignation  more  speedily  than 
be  did  bv  this  taunt,  which  was  all  the 
worse  to  bear  as  each  of  them  would  have 
died  before  she  would  have  acknowledged 
her  annovance. 

"  The  train  leaves  at  2.40."  added  Josiah, 
"and  1  will  meet  Dorothy  at  the  station.  1 
must  see  Stephenson  this  morning,  so  I 
'ball  walk  into  Leeds,  and  Dorothy  can 
hav«»  the  carriage." 

"Certainly,"  returned  Jemima:  "hast 
thon  any   further   orders    to  leave  ?   for  1 
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suppose  it  has  come  to  thy  considering  it  to 
be  our  place  to  obey  thee." 

**  Nonsense,  Jemima,  don^t  take  such 
fancies,"  said  Josiah,  fearing  that  unless  he 
tried  to  mollify  them  a  little,  his  sisters 
might  vent  their  vexution  on  Dorotbv. 
**She  cannot  walk,  and  1  thought  it  would 
save  a  cab." 

VVaiiing  for  no  further  argument,  Josiah 
went  out  through  the  back  way  into  the 
garden,  at  the  end  of  which,  according  to 
appointment,  he  met  Dorothy. 

'*Hast  thou  told  them?  What  did  they 
say  ?  "  she  asked  excitedly. 

'* Nothing;  but  I  see  they  are  a  little 
vexed ;  so  if  they  speak  somewhat  sharply, 
thou  must  not  mind  it.  Tbey  do  not  mean 
ill." 

**Thou  only  saidst  that  I  was  going?" 
said  Dorothy  timidly. 

**  Yes,  that  was  all.  Need  I  say  more  at 
present,  Dorothy  ?  Perhaps  some  day  thoa 
mayest  get  to  like  me  a  little;  that' is,  if 
thou  art  sure  that  thou  dost  not  intend  mar- 
rying—  the  —  the  other  one,"  he  blurted 
out." 

Dorothy  shook  her  bead :  **  I  will  not 
deceive  thee  again ;  and  thou  wouldst  not 
wish  to  marry  me  if  1  bad  no  love  for  thee, 
Josiah  ?  " 

**  No:  only  sometimes,  after  many  years 
perhaps,  when  people  don't  meet  they  for- 
get their  love." 

*'But  not  what  love  is  like,"  she  said 
sadlv. 

**  Dorothy,  forgive  me  —  only  one  more 
question.  Art  thou  quite  sure  thou  hast  no 
intention  to  marry  him  ?  " 

**  Quite  sure." 

*'  And  dost  thou  think  thy  strength  is 
sufficient  for  thee  to  say  No  ?  " 

••1  think  strength  will  be  given  to  me," 
she  answered  :  **  for  1  am  trying  very  hard 
to  do  my  duty." 

Josiah  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
looking  at  her,  —  his  hone!«t  every-day  face 
lit  up  by  love  —  he  said,  *•  God  bless  and 
help  thee,  Dorothy?"  and  Dorothy's  voice 
failing,  she  tightened  her  grasp,  and  tried 
to  smile  on  him  through  her  tears. 

Twelve  o-clock  had  struck,  and  still  the 
Miss  Crewdsons  sat  puzzlmg  over  and 
speculating  about  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
departure.  They  were  certain  that  there 
was  something  more  in  it  than  met  the  eve ; 
but  what  that  something  could  be  they  failed 
to  discover.  Dorothy  had  been  in  and  out 
several  times  during  the  morning,  but  meet- 
ing with  no  other  response  to  her  remarks 
than  **  yes"  or  **  no,"  she  had  betaken  her- 
self to  her  own  room,  where  she  was  sitting 
lonely  and  dispirited. 
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For  the  twentieth  time  had  Kezia  asked 
Jemirna,  **  What  can  it  be?"  —  for  the 
twentieth  time  she  had  received  from  her 
sister  the  answer,  that  time  would  show, 
when  a  loud  peal  at  the  bell  startled  them 
both.  Before  they  had  nin  throufrh  their 
category  of  probable  visitors,  the  maid 
opened  the  door,  walked  up  to  Jemima, 
and  put  a  card  into  her  hand,  sayin<;r,  •*  llt»\ 
asked  for  Dorothy  Fox,  and  please,  he^s 
waiting/'  Jemima  looked  at  the  card  and 
read  aloud,  **  Captain  Charles  Egerton 
Verschoyle,  17th  Lancers." 

Jemima  Crewdson  boasted  that  she  was 
"never  taken  aback."  Seldom  had  she  had 
greater  reason  to  pride  herself  on  this  than 
when,  without  any  exclamation  or  comment, 
she  said,  **Take  this  to  her,  and  tell  her 
he  is  waiting  to  see  her." 

The  girl  took  the  card  to  Dorothy,  who 
breathlessly  demanded  where  the  visitor 
was,  and  whether  any  one  was  with  him  ? 
Concluding  from  Dorothy's  excitement  that 
the  good-looking  young  man  was  her  real 
sweetheart,  and  not  being  devoted  to  the 
house  of  Crewdson,  the  servant  smiled 
grimly  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  saying, 
**  And  I  for  one  shouldn't  be  sorry  neither." 

How  Dorothy  managed  to  fly  down-stairs, 
pass  the  dining-room  door,  and  get  into  the 
room  where  Charles  Verschoyle  stood  wait- 
ing for  her,  she  did  not  know  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  one  minute  she  were  reading  his 
name,  and  the  next  she  was  sobbing  sweet 
and  bitter  tears  in  his  arms.  The  joy  she 
felt  at  seeing  the  man  whom  she  now  knew 
to  be  far  dearer  to  her  than  she  had  hitherto 
dreamt  of,  the  conflicts  she  had  gone  through 
for  his  sake,  and  the  misery  she  had  en- 
dured for  the  last  few  weeks,  broke  down 
all  her  firm  resolutions,  and  drove  from  her 
mind  everything  but  the  glad  thought  that 
**  ^  "  was  with  her,  and  nothing  now  could 
harm  her. 

Captain  Verschoyle  was  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  this  outburst.  He 
only  saw  that  something  bad  gone  wrong 
ana  distressed  *'  his  darling,"  as  he  now 
called  her,  and  that  the  sight  of  her  tears 
made  him  feel  more  pitiful  and  tender  than 
the  griefs  of  all  the  women  he  bad  ever 
known  before.  He  soothed  and  caresited 
her,  and  called  her  every  endearing  name 
which  falls  so  sweetly  from  the  mouth  of  a 
lover,  until  Dorothy's  tears  ceased  falling, 
and  she  began  to  awaken  to  the  realities  of 
her  position. 

*'lIow  didst  thou  know  that  I  was 
here  ?  "  she  asked.  "  They  will  be  so 
angry.  Oh!  thou  oughtest  not  to  have 
come." 

*'  Why  not?  and  who  are  they  who  will 


be  angry?"  he  said.     "Are  these  people 
your  relations  ?  " 

•»No." 

'*  Well,  then,  there  can  be  nothing  to 
very  extraordinary  in  my  calling  to  see  you. 
Say  I  am  a  friend  of  your  aiater^s,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  you  had  any  message  to 
»end  to  her ;  that  I  went  to  your  aunfs,  and 
not  finding  you  I  came  here.  Ko  one  could 
be  angry  about  that." 

'*  But  thou  art  a  soldier,"  said  Dorothy, 
.«haking  her  head  in  dissent  to  bis  argu- 
ments. 

**  Suppose  I  am,  I  am  not  going  to  fight 
them ;  but  tell  me,  dear,  why  were  you  ao 
distressed  at  seeing  me  ?  " 

''  Because  I  have  been  so  miserable  of 
late." 

Feeling  that  he  was  probably  the  cause  of 
her  miser}',  Captain  Verschoyle  should  hare 
looked  less  pleased,  as  he  put  his  arm  again 
round  her  and  tried  to  draw  her  towards 
him.  But  Dorothy  had  recovered  herself, 
so  she  turned  from  him  and  sat  down  in  a 
chair,  while  he  stood  looking  at  her.  **  I 
have  been  so  unhappy,"  sue  continued, 
**  because  i  ought  not  to  have  spoken  as  I 
did  to  thee  in  the  garden." 

*' Why  not?"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly. 
**  Was  it  not  true  ?  Dorothy,  tell  me,  do 
you  love  me  ? "  He  was  kneeling  by  her 
side,  with  his  face  close  to  hers,  so  that  she 
looked  into  his  eyes  with  her  own  full  of 
truth  and  love. 

*'Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  **I  loTe  thee 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  ought  never  to 
have  shown  it  to  thee." 

••And  why?" 

*•  Because  I  knew  it  was  wrong.  When 
I  began  to  think  so  much  of  thee,  I  ought 
to  have  gone  home." 

••  Oh !  don't  say  that,  darling." 

Matters  were  beginning  to  look  a  little 
brighter  now,  and  Captam  V^crschoyle  al- 
most smiled  as  he  remembered  the  sharp 
pain  he  felt  when  he  thought  Dorothy  was 
going  to  say  she  did  not  care  for  him. 

••But  it  is  true,"  she  continued:  "all 
this  time  I  have  been  disobeying  father*  and 
deceiving  Josiah  Crewdson.'' 

••  Josiah  Crewdson !  What  has  he  to  do 
with  it?" 

Dorothy  looked  down  abashed.  *'  Josiah 
wanted  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  promised 
father  I  would  try  to  like  him,  and  I  told 
Jodiah  the  same,  and  now  " 

••Well!" 

"Of  course,  I  cannot.'* 

Captain  Verschoyle  was  silent;  not  be- 
cause he  did  not  love  the  girl,  but  he  was 
suspicious,  — and  not  without  cause,  for  the 
world  had  -taught  him  two  or  three  rather 
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bitter  lessons.    Was  she  trying  to  entangle 

bim  into  making  her  an  offer  of  marriage  P 

Perhaps  her  sister  bad  prompted  her  to  do 

it.     Well,  if  she   had   told   the   Hanburys 

there  was  no  backing  out  of  it,  and*  after 

all,  he  should  have  to  marry  a  shop-keeper's 

daughter.     So  he  said  very  coldly,  *•  Why? 

3»  it  your   intention   to  marry   some   one 

^tbe?" 

Dorothy  looked  up ;  his  voice  grated  upon 
IT  ear,  but  in  a  moment  she  dismissed  the 
luspicion.     Her   love   told   her  —  knowing 
u  she  did  that  they  could   not  marry  — 
vhat  his  pain  must  be.     Her  heart  seemed 
give  a  great  surge,  and,  laying  her  head 
on  bis  shoulder,  she  hid  her  face  and  cried, 
••Oh!  Charles,  if  thou  hadst  been  the  poor- 
est man  in  all  the  world  I  would  never  have 
ceased  to  entreat  father;  but  I  know  if  I 
diiobeyed  him  and  forsook  my  principles, 
"we  could  expect  no  blessing  and  no  happi- 
ness.^ 

**  What  do  you  mean,  child?"  exclaimed 
Captain  Verschoyle,  puzzled  by  Dorothy's 
words,  certain  of  her  love  however,  and  at 
rest  regarding  her  duplicity.  **  You  say 
jrou  wilTnot  marry  this  Crewdson,  but  surely 
if  1  ask  your  father  for  you,  you  will  marry 
me?" 

**No.  Thou  art  a  soldier,  and  for  that 
reason  father  would  never  give  his  consent. 
It  would  be  against  our  principles,  and 
though  I  feel  that  were  I  called  upon  1 
could  willingly  die  for  thee,  I  could  not  dis- 
obey my  parents  when  I  know  they  are  act- 
ing rigbily." 

*'Sueh  love  as  this  is  not  worth  having," 
be  said,  pushing   her   from   him.     **  I   am 
offering  for  your  sake  "  —  and  he  thought 
be  was  speaking  the  truth  —  **  to  give  up 
my  friends,  position,  and   all   hope  of  ad- 
Tincement  in  life  ;  and  you  tell  me  that  you 
Jove  me  verv  much,  but  if  vour  father  savs 
*  No,' you  could   not   think   of  disobeying 
him.    Do  you  suppose  that  1  expect   my 
mother  ever  to   give  her  consent?     Very 
likely  neither  she  nor  my  sister  would  ever 
speak  to  me   again.     But  if  I   had  deter- 
mined to  marry  vou  I  would  not  be  deterred 
tboDgh  every  relation  I  have  turned   their 
backs  upon  me." 

••But  1  feel  that  God's  face  would  be 
tamed  from  me." 

Captain  Verschoyle  gave  an  impatient 
shrug.  **  I  know  nothing  of  such  bigotry," 
be  luud  contemptuously.  **  If  you  think  me 
socfa  a  Pariah,  why  did  you  lead  me  to  sup- 
pa^  that  you  cared  for  me  ?  "  • 

Dorothy  sat  with  her  face  in  her  hands 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  hopeless  misery 
—  such  a  picture  of  heart-broken  despair, 
Un(  all   Charles  Verschoyle's   anger  gave 


way,  and  kneeling  down  before  her  he  vaid, 
—  ••  Dorothy,  my  own,  my  darling,  don't  lis- 
ten to  me.  I  am  a  brute  to  say  such  things, 
but  I  did  not  know  how  I  loved  vou  ;  look 
at  me,  dear,  I'll  give  up  everythmg  in  the 
world  for  you.  I'll  sell  out,  and  we'll  go 
and  live  in  the  country.  That's  right, 
smile  at  me  again,  dearest.  I'll  turn 
Quaker,  and  then  my  Dolly  won't  say  No. 
Will  she?" 

But  Dorothy  had  no  power  then  to  reply, 
and  when  she  had,  Captain  Verschoyle 
jumped  up  suddenly,  exclaiming,  **  Con- 
found that  woman  ! "  and  walking  to  the 
window  called  out,  *'  Do  you  wish  to  come 
in  this  way,  madam  ?  " 

To  Dorothy's  unspeakable  horror,  the 
figure  which  turned  away  was  Kezia 
Crewdson. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 
LOVING  AND  LOSING. 

When  young  Love  has  been  suddenly 
put  to  flight,  he  \%  very  shy  of  settling  down 
again.  Therefore,  although  it  was  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  Captain  Verschoyle  left 
Ilolberton  Hall,  the  interval  was  taken  up 
by  a  comparatively  sober  and  business-like 
conversation. 

Dorothy  was  in  a  great  state  of  trepi- 
dation about  Kezia  Crewdson.  Captain 
Verschoyle  declared,  however,  that  she 
could  not  have  been  at  the  window  two 
minutes  before  he  saw  her,  although,  had 
she  stood  for  two  hours,  he  said,  she  could 
not  have  seen  them.  He  said  this,  not 
really  believing  it,  being  certain  that  Miss 
Crewdson's  curiosity  had  been  gratified  by 
a  very  romantic  tableau.  But  then,  it  was 
not  likely  she  would  say  anything  about  it, 
as  that  would  be  telling  upon  herself. 
However,  the  thing  was  done,  and  they 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  carry  it  off  as 
circumstances  demanded. 

He  was  delighted  to  hear  that  Dorothy 
was  leaving  for  York ;  and  began  to  specu- 
late if  they  could  not  travel  in  the  same 
carriage. 

*'  Josiah  is  going  with  me  to  the  station, 
and  Aunt  Abigail  will  meet  me  at  York,** 
said  Dorothy. 

**  Oh,  that  is  just  the  thing.  I  want  to 
be  introduced  to  your  aunt,  so  that  I  can 
call  and  see  you.  You  want  to  see  me 
again,  soon,  Dorothy,  do  you  not?" 

•*  Yes." 

"Well,  then,  we  shall  meet  at  the  sta- 
tion. I  shall  look  nut  for  you.  2.40  yon 
said  ?  All  right,  and  don't  fidget  about  that 
old  Tabbyskins,  dear ;  whatever  she  accuses 
you  of,  deny  it." 
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**  Oh,  Charles  !  but  I  could  not." 

••  Oh,  Dolly  I  yes,  you  could,"  he  whis- 
pered, laughing  at  her  grave  face.  Then 
giving  her  a  most  courteous  bow  in  case 
they  nhould  be  watched,  he  walked  away, 
and  Dorothy  shut  the  door,  her  heart  sink- 
ing with  every  retreating  step  he  took. ' 

Try  as-  she  would,  she  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  Kezia  had  not  seen  them.  If 
she  had  —  all  Dorothy^s  senses  seemed  to 
forsake  her  at  the  thought.  What  might 
she  not  do  ?  Write  to  her  father  perhaps ; 
and  then  —  she  should  die  of  shame.  While 
she  was  striving  to  convince  herself  that 
they  had  been  unseen,  Ann  came  to  an-, 
nounce  that  luncheon  was  ready.  Dorothy, 
unable  to  look  at  anv  one,  and  feelins  it 
required  all  her  resolution  to  keep  her  teeth 
from  chattering,  found  herself  in  the  dining- 
room  before  the  sinters,  who,  by  practising 
the  feminine  habit  of  ignoring  an  offender, 
and  findincr  an  immense  deal  to  say  to  each 
other,  .gave  Dorothy  time  to  recover  her- 
self. 8he  felt  it  was  needful  for  her  to  say 
something  about  a  visit  to  her  in  a  house 
where  they  were  mistresses  and  she  was  a 
guedt.  So,  when  she  was  able  to  command 
her  voice  sufficiently^  she  took  an  opportu- 
nitv  of  savin;;,  **It  was  Charles  Ver.schovle 
who  came  here  this  morning;  mother  knows 
bim,  and  he  is  a  friend  of  Grace^s.^^ 

**  So  I  should  think,"  replied  Jemima,  but 
without  more  sharpness  m  her  voice  than 
usual. 

**  He  had  been  to  Aunt  Abigail's,  and 
thev  told  him  I  was  here,"  Dorothy  went 
on  to  say.  **  He  is  going  back  to  London 
soon,  and  will  tell  Grace  he  has  seen  me." 

**  It  was  very  fortunate  that  thou  hadst 
not  gone,"  said  Kezia,  **but  perhaps  he 
knew  the  hour  when  thou  wert  going.  I 
suppose  thou  expected  him  ?  " 

•*  No,  I  did  not,"  and  Dorothy  found 
courage  to  look  up  and  meet  Kezia's  eyes. 
Thev  looked  at  her  as  they  usuallv  did; 
there  was  no  terrible  light  in  them  as  if  thev 
had  witnessed  an  awful  secret,  which  would 
soon  be  communicated  to  all  whom  it  misrht 
and  might  not  concern.  Indeed,  Kezia  was 
particularly  gracious  in  pressing  her  to  eat 
more,  fearing  that  she  had  lost  her  appetite, 
and  reminding  her  that  she  had  a  journey 
before  her.  So  Dorothy  drew  breath,  and 
began  to  think  that  Charles  Verschoyle  was 
right,  and  that  Kezia  had  seen  nothing. 
So  great  a  calamity  being  averted,  caused 
her  spirits  to  rine  at  once,  and  she  left  Hol- 
berton  Hall  smiling  and  gracious,  and  thank- 
ing the  sisters  for  the  kindness  they  bad 
shown  to  her. 

Josiah  was  at  the  station  waiting  for  her, 
smiling  that  she  might  see  no  trace  of  his 


flagging  spirits  and  heavy  heart.  The] 
were  in  good  time,  but  Josiah  was  restlesa 
and  kept  going  backward  and  forward  to  mi 
if  the  luggage  was  labelled,  or  if  the  ticke 
office  was  open.  Dorothy  wished  he  wouk 
sit  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  as  she  wanted  U 
tell  him  that  Charles  Verschoyle  had  been  U 
see  her.  But  whenever  she  was  about  tc 
begin,  Josiah  started  off;  and  now,  nnlesi 
she  made  haste,  she  feared  the  subject  of 
her  communication  would  arrive  before  tb( 
could  announce  his  advent. 

When  Josiah  sat  down  again,  Dorothj 
said,  quickly,  **  I  had  a  visitor  this  morning; 
Charles  Verschoyle  came  to  see  me.'" 

Josiah  only  grasped  his  umbrella  tighter, 
and  answered,  —  *•  Oh !  did  he  P  " 

Then  there  was  a  pause  until  he  wai 
sufficiently  calm  to  ask,  **  Are  you  going  tc 
see  him  again  ?^* 

**  Yes,  he  said  h%  was  going  to  York  bj 
this  train,  and  he  would  see  me  at  the  sta- 
tion." 

Here  Josiah  jumped  up  in  a  great  barrj, 
saying  he  was  quite  sure  the  ticket  of* 
5ce  must  be  open  by  this  time ;  and  with- 
out another  word  he  went  off. .  When  he 
returned,  some  five  or  six  minutes  later,  h< 
found  that  Captain  Verschoyle  had  joined 
Dorothy,  and  was  carrying  on  a  most  ani- 
mated conversation  with  her. 

The  captain  condescended  to  rcmembei 
that  he  had  met  Mr.  Crewdson  before,  and 
to  bestow  on  him  a  formal  shake  of-  the 
hand.  He  then  announced  that,  thinking 
Miss  Fox  might  have  soma  parcel  or  mes- 
sage for  Mrs.  Han  bury,  he  had  taken  tbf 
liberty  of  calling  upon  her  at  HolbertOB 
Hall.  To  which  Josiah  replied,  ••  Thank 
thee."  Why  he  should  be  thankful  he  did 
not  know  however,  for  never  had  he  felt 
greater  animosity  towards  any  one  than 
towards  this  man,  whose  soldier-like  ap* 
pearance,  handsome  face,  and  easy  manner, 
made  him  feel  his  own  defects  a  hundred- 
fold more  keenly  than  ever. 

**  I  think  we  may  well  as  take  our  seats, 
Miss  Fox,"  said  Captain  Verschoyle,  reliev- 
ing Dorothy  of  her  cloak  and  travelling-bag. 
Josiah,  thus  excluded,  walked  af)er  then 
up  the  platform,  watched  Captain  Vers- 
choyle make  all  the  arrangements  for  Doro- 
thy's comfort,  and  then  stood  uncomfortable 
and  ill  at  ease  at  the  carriage  door.  Hen 
he  was  unceremoniously  pushed  aside  bjr  af 
old  gentleman,  who  jumped  in  in  a  greal 
hurry,  and,  regardless  of  the  cloak  anc 
umbrellas  ostentatiously  spread  out  togoarc 
it,  took  the  scat  opposite  Dorothy,  shut  th< 
door,  and  then  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  said,  ''Ah!  how  d'ye  do,  Crewdson  I 
This  young  lady  a  friend  of  jroon  P    Gouu 
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to  York?    Very  wrong  to  send  her  alone  i  had  to  make.    She  had  no  intention  of  pre- 


—  might  meet  some  impertinent  fellow  on 
tbe  way.     lUl  take  care  of  her.     Introduce 


Josiab,  taken  aback  by  this  unusual  famil- 
iarity in  a  bowing  acquaintance,  stam- 
aiered  out,  **  Thou  art  very  good.  Dorothy 
Fox-" 

**0b!^^  said  the  old  gentleman,  inter- 
ToptiDg  him.  Then  taking  off  his  hat,  he 
repeated,  **  Dorothy  Fox,  and  my  name, 
for  our  journey  entirely  at  your  service,  is 
Harry  Egerton.  Now,  Miss  Fox,  society 
^rmits  us  after  this  to  be  as  polite  or  as 
rude  as  we  please  to  each  other.*^ 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  rude,  and  I  do  not 
tbink  that  such  is  thy  intention,^^  said  Doro- 
thy, laughing. 

"You  are  ignoring  me  altogether,  sir,'' 
laid  Captain  Vcrschoyle,  touching  him  on 
tbe  arm. 

**No,  I  am  not,"  answered  the  old  man 
gmffly,  turning  round ;  **  but  Tve  seen  you 
before  this  morning ;  I  came  up  in  the  same 
train  with  vou.''  rbour^h  he  intended  to 
be  ver)'  severe,  at  the  8i<'ht  of  the  expres- 
lion  on  bis  godson's  face  Mr.  Egerton  could 
■ot  refrain  from  winking  his  eye. 

**Thou  wilt  let  us  know  of  thy  safe  arri- 
val, Dorothy  ?  and  perhaps  while  thou  art 
at  thy  aunt^s  I  shall  be  at  x  ork  on  business, 
tod  come  and  sue  thee,"  said  Josiah. 

"Ob!  yes,  do,"  said  Dorothy.  Then 
•winjj  a  frown  on  Captain  Verschoyle's  face, 
«he added,  **that  is,  if  I  am  there;  but  I 
shall  not  stay  long.  Farewell,  Josiah  !  Do 
be  careful;  don't  stand  on  the  step  —  the 
train  is  moving,  thou  might  be  thrown 
down." 

As  the  train  went  off,  Josiah,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  wished  he  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  that  it  had  gone  over 
him.  In  spite  of  what  hu  told  Dorothy 
about  being  glad  they  had  met  even  if  she 


facing  her  revelation  with  —  **  Happening 
to  be  passing  the  window,"  or,  **  Not  hav- 
ing an  idea  tnat  any  one  was  in  the  room.^ 
No,  Miss  Crewdson  gave  her  unvarnished 
testimony  to  the  truth.  Considering  it  was 
her  duty  to  know  what  her  brother's  future 
wife  could  have  to  do  with  a  man  belonging 
to  a  profession  abominable  in  the  sight  of  a 
peace-loving  community,  she  had  walked 
mto  the  garden,  and  stood  at  the  window  of 
the  room,  looking  at  them  until  she  had  at- 
tracted their  attention.  If  what  had  passed 
before  her  eyes  did  not  stagger  Josiah  and 
make  the  scales  which  blinded  him  fall  from 
his  eyes,  the  sisters  considered  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  So- 
ciety. And  here  they  were  only  acting  ac- 
cording to  what  their  consciences  dictated. 
No  malice  or  dislike  to  Dorothy  in  any  way 
impelled  them.  For  had  she  been  entirely 
**  after  their  own  hearts,"  the  last  few  hours 
would  have  lowered  her  so  much  in  their 
estimation  as  to  make  them  think  her  un- 
worthy to  be  the  wife  of  any  man  bearing 
an  honest  name. 

Josiah  at  length  arrived,  hot  and  breath- 
less, having  walked  very  quickly,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  more  than  half-an-bour  late 
for  dinner.  He  expected  to  be  met  with 
black  looks  and  angr}*  faces,  instead  of 
which,  Kezia  only  remarked  that  he  looked 
very  warm,  and  Jemima  reproached  him 
mildly  for  hurrying  when  there  was  no  oc- 
casion to  do  so. 

Had  Josiah  been  quick-witted  and  sharp, 
he  would  have  been  certain  that  something 
was  about  to  happen.  The  sisters  had 
agreed  that  he  should  have  his  dinner  in 
peace ;  and  during  the  meal  they  made 
themselves  so  unusually  pleasant  and  agreea- 
ble, that  even  Josiah  wondered  what  could 
be  the  reason  of  this  sudden  change.  **  I 
daresay,"  thought  he,  **  they  want  to  sho^ 


could  never  care  for  liim,  he  asked  himself  |  me  how  glad  they  are  that  she  is  gone ;  "  and 
DOW  why  he  had  ever  yeen  her,  if  seeing  her  he  heaved  a  sigh  so  deep  that  Jemima  re- 
was  only  to  make  him  hopeless  and  wretch-  marked,  **One  would  think  that  thy  mind 
fd  Had  his  father  only  brought  him  up  was  ill  at  ease,  Josiah." 
differently  —  taught  him  to  say  what  he  Josiah  denied  the  assertion  most  emphat- 
thoo<;bt  like  other  men  —  made  him  feel  ically ;  whereupon  Kezia  exclaimed  mourn- 
c«rtain  that  the  thing  he  was  doing  was  the  fully,  that  she  wished  his  sisters  could  say 
"?bt  thing  to  do,  matters  might  have  been  ;  the  saaie ;  but  it  was  best  to  prepare  him- 
different.     But  what  chance  had  he  with  a   self,  for  they  had  a  blow  in  store  for  him,  a 


n>«n  like  Charles  Verschovle  ?  None.  Tell- 


blow   dealt  him  bv  a  human  hand,  and   a 


lA^his  clerks  that  he  was  particularly  en- 1  hand  too  that  they  had  once  thought  to  see 
Ppvd  and  could  see  no  one,  Josiah  went  joined  with  his  own.  Josiah  beine  some- 
n>to  his  office,  flung  himself  down  upon  his  what  obtuse  as  to  metaphorical  allusions, 
chair,  and  declared  to  himself  that  he  did  j  did  not  grasp  Kezia's  meaning,  and  sat  si- 
Dot  care  what  became  of  him.  lently  staring  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
In  the  meantime  his  sisters  were  anxious-  other,  hoping  to  get  some  explanation. 
iTiwaitinrr  bis  return,  full  of  the  import-  Jemima,  who  was  in  all  her  dealing  essea- 
*we  of  the  awful  dibciosure   which  Kezia .  tially  practical,  said, — 
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'*  Kezia,  Joslah  doth  not  understand 
thee ;  thou  hadst  best  be  plain  with  him, 
and  in  as  few  words  as  possible  tell  him 
what  thou  hast  discovered.*^ 

So  urged,  Kezia  commenced,  and  soon 
the  plain  truth  was  made  known  to  Josiah, 
who  listened  with  an  unmoved  countenance. 

**Tbouart  quite  positive  that  thou  saw 
all  this  ?    Thou  fancied  nothing?  **  he  said. 

Kezia  allowed  this  imputation  on  her 
veracity  to  pass  unnoticed.  She  merely  re- 
stated that  she  stood  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dow until  the  man  walked  up  to  her  and 
asked  if  she  wanted  to  come  in. 

**  And  did  Dorothy  know  that  it  was 
thoo  ?  " 

•*  Certainly  she  did." 

**  And  she  made  no  remark  npon  it  after- 
wards ?  " 

♦•No." 

Josiah  relapsed  into  silence  until  Jemima 
could  bear  it  no  longer :  so  she  said  ratber 
sharply,  **  Thou  art  taking  it  very  coolly, 
Josiah." 

**  Am  I  ?    What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

**  What  art  thou  to  do?**  she  echoed  ; 
**  I  should  not  require  to  be  told  what  1 
should  do,  when  the  woman  engaged  to  be 
my  wife  had  been  seen  —  in  the  arms  of 
another,"  and  Miss  Crewdson  felt  as  if 
her  maidenly  estate  had  been  offended  by 
naming  such  a  situation. 

**  Perhaps  not."  said  Josiah  slowly,  **  but 
Dorothy  I*  ox  is  not,  and  never  was,  en- 
gaged to  be  my  wife.  I  have  nothing, 
therefore,  to  say  about  it,  and,  of  course, 
neither  of  you  will  ever  speak  of  it  to  any 
one." 

'*  Dear  Josiah !  "  exclaimed  both  the 
Miss  Crewdsons  in  a  breath,  **  thou  hast 
taken  a  load  off  our  minds." 

**  I  always  thought,"  said  Kezia,  **  that 
our  brother  had  more  sense  than  to  marrv 
Dorothy  Fox.  She  is  a  bad,  forward  girl, 
Josiah,  and  mark  my  words  —  " 

But  at  the  moment  it  seemed  much  more 
likelv  that  he  would  mark  her  bodv,  for 
jumping  up  suddenly  he  exclaimed,  **  Hold 
thy  tongue,  she  is  nothing  of  the  sort; 
though  she  will  not  marry  me,  I  love  her 
better  than  anybody  in  the  world,  and  I 
won't  let  any  one  speak  against  her." 

Now,  how  is  it  that  men  will  make  such 
blunders  ?  In  one  moment  Josiah  had  un- 
done all  that  he  most  desired  to  compass. 
His  two  sisters  would  not  have  spoken  had 
he  said  nothing;  but  now —  nothing  would 
prevent  them  **  letting  justice  have  its 
course."  Jemima  therefore  said  coldly, 
**  Kezia,  I  do  not  know  that  thou  and  I  are 
called  upon  to  listen  to  the  vain  ravings  of 
a  senseless  boy ;  we  will  leave  him,  trust- 


ing that  a  better  spirit  will  be  given  to  bia 
But,  Josiah,  remember  we  are  not  going  U 
screen  faults  which  we  ought'  to  expoM 
We  shall  speak  to  some  elder,  and  ask  liio 
to  inform  Nathaniel  Fox  that  his  daughter, 
during  her  stay  here,  and  while  we  believec 
her  to  be  the  engaged  wife  of  our  brother, 
was  seen  in  the  embrace  of  a  strange  oiaii, 
and  he  a  soldier.** 

**  It*s  false  !  **  roared  Josiah,  '*  and  N» 
thaniel  Fox  knows  of  it  already." 

**  Knows  of  what?  "  cried  both  the  fit- 
ters. 

Josiah,  with  a  great  gulp  at  the  final  ex« 
tinguishing  of  all  bis  hopes,  said,  like  a 
brave,  true-hearted  man  as  he  waa,  **  The 
man  was  Charles  Verschoyle*  her  accepted 
husband.** 

CHAPTER  XXXin. 
EXPLANATION  AND  llECONCILIATIOir. 

Saturday  had  come  round.  Lady  Laora 
had  returned  from  Beauwood,  and  Audrey 
had  determined  that  she  would  see  Geoffrev 
Dynecourt  again.  If  possible,  she  would 
go  to  Mi»s  Bingham*s  afternoon  party ;  and 
all  her  energies  were  now  applied  to  obtain 
her  mother*8  aid  in  accomplishing  this.  She 
had  resolved  to  keep  Mr.  Ford*8  offer  a 
secret  from  Lady  Laura.  She  did  not  re- 
pent her  refusal  of  him,  but  felt  great  coofr- 
(ort  in  knowing  that  she  had  settled  her  fate 
so  far.  If  she  had  the  slightest  hope  that 
Geoffrey  Dynecourt  still  loved  her,  she 
believed  she  would  be  happy ;  but  though 
sometimes  she  indulged  in  delicious  dreauM 
of  forgiveness  and  renewed  love,  they  gen- 
erally ended  in  tears  and  despair. 

Lady  Laura  was  in  excellent  spirita.  Her 
visit  to  Beauwood  had  been  a  succeaa. 
Lady  Spencer  had  made  herself  very  agree- 
able to  her,  and  she  had  been  pressed  to 
visit  them  again  at  Christmas. 

**  Considering  all  things,  I  am  very  glad 
I  went,**  she  said. 

*'  I  am  glad  too,"  said  Audrey ;  "  I  think 
it  has  done  you  good,  mamma;  yoa  are 
looking  much  better.** 

*'  And  how  did  you  get  on  without  met 
dear  ?    I  thought  of  you  constantly." 

**0h!  I  managed  very  well.  I  went 
out  in  the  mornings  with  Marshall,  and 
yesterday  aflernoon  Mr.  Ford  came  to  aee 


me. 


11 


Lady  Laura  started  up  from  the  sofa  and 
exclaimed,  **Mr.  Ford!  Audrey,  yoa 
don't  say  so.     Why,  what  did  you  do  P  '^ 

**0h!  I  told  him  I  was  not  well  enoueb 
to  go  with  you,  but  that  I  waa  gradually 
getting  better,  though  not  quite  8trofl| 
yet." 
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**  And  he  — >-  he  did  not  enter  into  any- 
yiing  personal  P  " 

**  He  said  be  was  in  town  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  he  wanted  to  see  bow  I  was." 
"  And  you  were  quite  cordial  to  bim  ?  ^ 
**  Yes,  quite ;  I  told  bim  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  him.  He  is  coming  again  ^to  go  to 
an  ailemoon  party  wbicb  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks.  Miss  Bingbam's  uncle,  is  to  give  at 
Ealing;  and  bo  brought  us  an  invitation. 
He  said  be  told  Mrs.  Winterton  be  knew 
you  intended  calling  upon  her,  and  as  tbey 
were  very  anxious  that  we  sbould  come, 
he  offered  to  bring  tho  card.  I  tbougbt 
you  would  accept,  and  told  Mr.  Ford  so, 
and  I  sent  a  little  note  to  Miss  Binrrham." 

**That  was  quite  right,  my   love,^^  said 
Lady  Laura,   whose  hopes  now   began  to 
revive  with  all  their  old  force.     **  Did  be 
say  that  he  had  heard  from  me  ?  ^^ 
"  No." 

'*And    his    manner    was    the    same  as 
•verP'' 
'*  Quite  the  same." 

**  How  verv  stranrre  that  be  should  have 
eome  the  day  I  was  away !  but  every- 
thing seems  to  have  turned  out  well,^'  and 
she  looked  sharply  at  her  daugbtur,  but 
Audrey's  face  was  unreadable.  **  Then 
there  was  nothing  unpleasant  during  the 
interview,  and  you  parted  friends?"  she 
added. 
'•  Yes." 

Lady  Laura  went  over  with  the  intention 
of  kissing  Audrey,  but  finding  her  daughter 
apparently  unprepared  for  this  unusual 
demonstration,  she  quietly  patted  her  bead 
instead,  saying,  "  Good  girl,  you  have 
acted  as  I  knew  you  would,  and  very  much 
lightened  your  mother's  heart." 

"  Shall  we  go  to  this  party  P "  asked 
Audrey,  not  looking  up. 

**  Of  course,  my  dear.  I  shall  call  upon 
Mrs.  Winterton  to-day." 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Oh,  how  the  days  dratrged ;  bow  long  the 
hours  seemed ;  bow  wearily  they  passed ! 
And  vet  when  Thursdav  came,  Audrev 
would  fain  have  had  them  all  to  go  through 
aeain,  so  nervous  and  anxious  did  she  feel. 
She  had  no  hope;  only  the  certainty  of 
future  bitterness,  and  fruitless  longing, 
seemed  to  stare  her  in  the  face.  Still  sus- 
pense was  unendurable,  and  she  knew  her- 
self well  enough  to  be  assured  that  nothing 
could  try  her  so  severely. 

'*  Marshall,  do  make  me  look  my  best, 
to-dav,"  she  said. 

•*  Why,  Miss  Audrey,  you  don't  want  my 
help.  I  never  saw  you  looking  better. 
Your  eyes  are  as  bright  as  when  you  were 
a  little  girl,  and  youVe  got  quite  a  colour. 


I^m  sure  it^s  a  treat  to  hear  you  speak  in 
your  old  way  again,  for  you  have  not  cared 
what  you  looked  like  lately." 

So  that  aiternoon,  notwithstanding  there 
were  girls  there  in  the  first  bloom  of  their 
youth,  fresh  as  the  flowers  they  sat  among, 
—  beauties  whose  conquests  and  triumphs 
were  only  beginning, — none  of  them  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  did  Audrey 
Verscboyle,  with  her  well-dressed  elegant 
figure,  her  intellectual  fiice,  and  her 
thorough-bred,  unconscious,  self-pos:iCssed 
manner.  As  she  entered  the  room  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  her,  and  among  others 
those  of  a  man  who  felt  bis  heart  give 
quick  heavy  beats,' and  his  vision  become 
dimmed  until  all  was  blotted  out,  except 
that  face  blanched  white  and  upturned  to 
his ;  a  man  who  strained  bis  ears  to  catch 
the  sound  of  a  voice  which  haunted  bim  day 
and  night,  and  vet  who  strove  to  com- 
mand himself  sufficiently  to  bend  bis  bead 
towards  bis  companion  and  answer,  — 

'*  Yes,  unusually  cold  for  this   time  of 
year." 

**  Warm,  I  said,"  laughed  the  lady  with 
whom  be  was  conversing. 

**  Yes,  I  meant   warm,"  answered  Mr. 
Dynecourt. 

In  another  moment  he  had  touched  Au- 
drey's band,  bad  expressed  to  Lady  Laura 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  her  look  so  well,  and 
his  regret  at  bearing  that  her  daughter  had 
been  an  invalid,  and  made  several  other 
polite  commonplace  speeches.  But  not 
once  bad  be  turned  bis  ayea  upon  Audrey, 
or  addressed  her  in  any  way.  As  they 
moved  on  be  looked  at  her,  thinking,  — 
'*  Her  face  looks  as  if  it  were  chiselled  out 
of  marble  —  like  her  heart."  And  yet  be 
could  have  flung  himself  at  her  feet  and  im- 
plored her  to  cheat  bim  again.  Uo  lunnred 
tor  one  of  the  old  loving  looks,  and  wished  he 
could  again  feel  the  soft  pressure  of  her 
hand,  and  bear  the  low-toned  whispers  that 
had  lured  him  to  misery,  even  were  he  then 
to  be  cast  away,  a  prey  to  bitterness  and 
despair. 

And  poor  Audrey,  how  did  it  fare  with 
herP  She  seemed  suddenly  benumbed; 
she  was  surprised  she  did  not  feel  more. 
At  home  she  had  pictured  their  meeting, 
and  bow  she  would  strive  to  look  uncon- 
scious, and  restrain  the  tears  that  would  be 
readv  to  flow  freelv  if  be  were  cold  and 
distant,  as  she  feared  he  might  be.  Now 
all  her  fears  were  realized.  He  bad,  aa 
much  as  he  could  without  attracting  notice, 
utterly  ignored  her,  and  yet  she  did  not 
seem  to  care  —  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
anything  that  might  happen  to  herself,  or 
to  anybody. 
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Miss  Bingham  and  Mrs.  Winterton  won- 
dered why  Mr.  Ford  had  not  come.  Lady 
Laura,  too,  was  surprised,  although  she 
did  not  worry  herself  much,  being  satisfied 
that  her  daughter  had  got  over  her  fit  of 
refusing  him,  and  was  now  quite  ready  to 
be  Mrs.  Richard  Ford  when  asked.  Her 
ladyship  thought  this  happy  result  entirely 
owing  to  her  own  diplomacy,  and  prided 
herself  greatly  on  her  skill  in  leavmg 
Audrey  at  home,  moping  by  herself.  She 
considered  this  to  be  the  final  touch  which 
had  brought  about  the  desired  end.  So  she 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  a  story  told  by  Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  of  how  he  had  been  fascinated 
in  days  gone  by  with  a  portrait  of  herself 
in  the  **Book  of  Beauty, ^^  and  that  by  it 
be  should  have  recognized  her  anywhere. 
In  recounting  her  past  triumphs,  and  the 
homage  which  had  been  paid  to  a  beauty 
of  which,  she  said,  she  might  now  safely 
speak  without  being  accused  of  vanity,  her 
daughter  was  forgotten. 

Audrey  was  sitting  for  a  few  minutes 
alone,  having  asked  Colonel  Grant,  with 
whom  she  had  been  talking,  to  get  her 
some  tea.  Lifting  hetf  eyes  suddenly,  she 
met  a  look  of  passionate  longing,  that 
made  every  nerve  tingle,  and  in  an  instant, 
without  pausing  to  consider,  she  made  a 
sign  to  Geoffrey  Dynecourt  to  join  her. 
He  came  to  her  at  once,  but  with  such 
sternness  in  his  face  that  Audrey  could 
hardly  steady  her  voice  to  say,  **I  —  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you;  could  you  find 
some  place  where  we  should  not  be  over- 
heard ? '' 

Just  then  Colonel  Grant  returned  with 
the  tea,  making  many  excuses  for  being  de- 
layed ;  and  Mr.  Dynecourt  said,  **  I  will 
look  for  the  plant  I  was  speaking  of.  Miss 
Verschoyle,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  show  it  to  you.^* 

He  left  her,  and  did  not  return  until 
many  of  the  company  were  moving  about, 
looking  at  the  ferns  and  rare  plants,  so 
that  their  being  together  was  not  likely  to 
attract  notice.  **  Near  to  this,^^  he  said, 
**  there  is  a  small  room  thrown  open  to  the 
guests ;« no  one  was  in  it  a  few  minutes 
sin(re,  and  we  are  less  likelv  to  be  inter- 
rupted  there  than  anywhere  else." 

Audrey  bowed  her  head;  to  speak 
seemed  impossible. 

A  short  glass-covered  passage  led  to  the 
room,  the  door  of  whicn  Mr.  Dynecourt 
opened,  but  immediately  closed,  finding  it 
already  occupied  by  a  lady  and  gentleman 
engaged  in  conversation.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  **  You  must  take  a 
turn  with  me  in  the  garden.  You  have 
your  bonnet  and  cloak  on,  it  will  not  harm 


you ;"  and  before  Audrey  bad  time  to  qaes- 
tion  the  propriety  of  this  course  she  WM 
walking  by  Geoffrey  Dynecourt^s  side,  and 
feeling  that  she  would  have  given  the  whole 
world  to  have  been  anywhere  else.  Why 
had  she  brought  him  there?  She  bad 
nothing  to  say,  her  strength  seemed  to  be 
forsaking  her,  and  she  was  overcome  with 
shame  at  the  thought  that  she  was  fordog 
her  love  upon  him,  and  that  he  saw  it. 
This  nerved  her  to  make  a  great  effort  and 
sa^,  **  Mr.  Dynecourt,  perhaps  you  may 
thmk  me  strangely  inconsistent  in  wanting 
to  speak  to  you  alone.  But  Mr.  Ford  told 
me  that  you  were  thinking  of  going  abroad 
for  many  vears,  and  I  —  I  could  not  bear 
that  you  should  have  a  bad  opinion  of  me 
all  your  life." 

''A  bad  opinion,"  he  said;  *'who  told 
you  that  I  had  a  bad  opinion  of  you  ?  " 

**  No  one  told  me  so  in  words;  but  the 
message  you  asked  Mr.  Ford  to  give  me 
was  no  arrow  shot  at  random.  You  knew 
it  would  wound  where  it  was  aimed." 

**  Pardon  me.  Miss  Verschoyle,  if  I  say 
I  had  no  idea  that  you  could  be  wounded.** 

Audrey  did  not  answer ;  but  tomed  with 
defiant  eyes  and  looked  straight  at  him  m 
she  said  — 

**Mr.  Dynecourt,  you  are  very  hard 
upon  me ;  but  perhaps  it  is  best,  for  yoar 
pity  would  be  unbearable,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  feared  that  I  might  have  incurred  it. 
I  see  now  that  I  was  wrong  to  intrude  my- 
self upon  you,  and  take  yon  from  pleasant 
society  to  listen  to  the  woman  who  haa 
taught  you  to  show  a  want  of  courtesy  to 
her  sex.  I  came,  in  the  weakness  of  my 
nature,  to  ask  you  to  forgive  the  pain  I 
have  caused  you,  and  not  to  think  because 
I  seemed  to  you  false  and  hard-hearted, 
that  truth  and  love  had  ceased  to  exist 
among  us.  I  hope  there  is  yet  much  hap- 
piness in  store  for  you." 

**  Oh  yes,]*  he  said,  **  I  am  certain  of  hap- 
piness .  Exiled  from  my  country,  a  homeless 
man  without  hope,  without  a  creature  to  care 
for  me,  I  cannot  but  be  happy.  If  at  any 
time  a  gloomy  moment  should  come,  I  have 
but  to  recall  the  picture  of  my  old  home, 
the  smell  of  whose  very  earth  is  dear  to  me. 
I  have  only  to  remember  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  strangers;  that  the  people  who 
loved  me  and  served  me,  as  their  fathers  did 
my  fathers,  are  serving  other  masters ;  and 
that  the  woman  I  would  have  died  for,  is 
mistress  of  Dyne  Court,  rejoicing  in  the 
lovely  face  which  lured  a  weak  fool  to  his 
destruction,  and  the  arts  which  caught  the 
old  man  who  could  give  her  the  only  thing 
her  soul  longed  for — money,  fine  clothes, 
and  jewels," 
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'*  It  is  false,^  she  said ;  "  I  shall  never  be 
tlie  wife  of  Richard  Ford ! '' 

**  You  tell  me  so,  when  not  an  hour  since 
I  heard  your  mother  receiving  congratula- 
tions on  your  approaching  marriage  r     How 
am  I  to  believe  you  ?  " 
"Because  I  tell  you." 
"You  tell  me  what?" 
"That  he  has  already  asked  me,  and  I 
hive  refused  to  marry  him." 

Geoffrey  Dynecourt  staggered  and  turned 
pale  as  death. 

"And,   sir,"    she    continued    haughtily, 
*'now  that  I  have  added  to  my  other  sins  in 
ibowing  you  how  easily  I  can  betray  a  con- 
fidence which  noble-minded  women  consider 
lacred,  it  is  time  we  parted,"  and  she  turned 
to  leave  him. 

JBut  Mr.  Dynecourt  grasped  her  arm  and 
drawing  her  towards  him,  said,  in  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  — 

••  Audrey,  for  the  sake  of  God  who  sees 
both  our  hearts,  don't  let  us  part  like  this. 
H&ve  mercy  upon  me.  Show  me  some  pity, 
or  I  shall  go  mad.  Have  you  nothing, 
nothing  more  to  say  to  me? " 

3be  lifted  up  her  face,  white  to  the  lips, 
and  looking  for  an  instant  into  the  eager, 
passionate  eyes  whose  gaze  seemed  intense 
enough  to  read  her  thoughts,  answered 
slowly, 

**Yes  —  that  —  I  —  love  —  you   with   all 

my  heart!  "  and  then  cold,  undemonstrative 

Audrey  threw  her  arms  round   this,  man's 

net:k,  and  her  tears  rained  upon  bis  breast. 

B.e  did  not  attempt  to  hush  her,  or  to  still 

her  gobs,  he  only  held  her  as  if  defying  the 

whole  world  to  tear  her  from  him. 

*'  Audrey,"  he  whispered  hoarsely,"  **  you 
tre  not  deceiving  yourself  and  me?  It  is 
love,  not  pity,  that  you  are  giving  me?" 

The  tightening  of  her  arms  was  her  only 
answer. 

*'  You  know  I  am  poor,  and  that  I  never 
expect  to  be  otherwise  ;  that  I  can  give  you 
noihing  but  the  necessaries  of  life ;  that  I 
**k  you  to  share  cares,  anxieties,  and  per- 
hips  troubles  of  which  you  have  known 
nothing  hitherto.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

She  no  longer  hid  her  face,  but  looking  at 
^  answered,  **  That  if  you  will  uke  me,  1 


will  be  your  wife;^  and  in  the  kiss  that 
sealed  this  bond  **  their  hearts  leaped  to 
their  lips,"  and  vowed  a  constancy  that  death 
alone  could  sever.     .     •     • 

Have  they  been  hours  together,  or  has 
time  stood  still,  that  the  light  looks  only  a 
shade  dimmer  than  it  did  when  they  entered 
this  garden  of  paradise?  Around  nothing 
is  changed,  all  is  the  very  same  except  the 
two  who  are  walking  towards  the  house. 
Can  this  sofl  April  expression,  and  these 
liquid,  loving  eyes  belong  to  the  cold, 
haiighty-looking*woman,  whose  face  seemed 
chiselled  out  of  marble  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
Geoff^rey  Dynecourt  has  ever  looked  stern 
and  relentless,  with  hard  lines  about  a  mouth 
where  now  you  could  almost  see  dimples  P 

**  And  you  are  sure  you  never  really 
ceased  to  love  me  ?  " 

** Never;  I  used  to  hate  myself,  because 
I  could  not  help  loving  you  so  madly." 

**  And  I  have  lain  and  cried  myself  to 
sleep,  thinking  of  our  bitter  parting,  and 
that  you  had  forgotten  me." 

**  Uh,  Audrey,  how  could  I,  how  could 
any  man  who  had  ever  loved  you,  cease  to 
love  you  ?  My  darling,  night  after  night  I 
have  watched  your  window,  and  as  I  passed 
the  house  I  have  rested  my  hand  against  the 
wall,  because  inside  was  the  treasure  whose 
image  filled  my  heart." 

*•  We  have  both  suffered  !  "  she  said. 

**  We  have  indeed,  dearest,  but  how  small 
it  seems  to  the  joy  that  I  feel  now  !  Oh ! 
Audrey,  I  could  ask  you  every  moment  if 
you  love  me,  for  the  ecstasy  of  hearing  you 
say  you  do." 

**  And  I  could  listen  to  the  question  for 
ever,  so  sweet  is  it  to  know  that  you  want 
my  love." 

**  We  must  go  in,"  he  said ;  **  I  dare  not 
keep  you  out  longer,  and  yet  to  meet  other 
people  now  seems  more  than  I  can  bear." 

**  We  only  part  until  to-morrow,  and  my 
thoughts  will  not  leave  you  for  one  mo- 
ment ; "  then  with  her  old  gaiety  she  added, 
**  Now  let  us  gather  up  all  our  energies  to 
meet  the  attack  with  boldness ;  for  it  fails 
me  to  think  where  the  people  imagine  we 
can  be." 


A  COERESPONDKNT  writcs  :  —  **  Before  the 
■utrailleuse  or  mitniilleur  becomes  domesticated 
*°»<>Qg  us,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  it  a 
J^^me  pronounceable  by  the  rank  and  file?  At 
tne  Tower  on  ftiturday  I  heard  a  beefeater  c»U 
the  niue-shell  mortar  standing  in  the  yard  *  a 


good-8ize<l  miter-yon,*  whicl^is  about  as  near  a 
shot  as  we  can  expect  from  men  who  do  not 
happen  to  know  French.  Why  not  call  it  a  re- 
volver, or  cannon-revolver  7  " 
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FASHIONS   IN  HAIB  AND   HEAD-DRBSSBS. 


From  Frasflr's  Magaxlne. 
FASHIONS  IN  HAIR   AND  UEAD- 

There  are  three  facts  which  the  advo- 
catCH  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  so  far  as 
these  are  based  apon  an  alleged  equality  of 
the  sexes,  will  find  it  extremely  di(fi<:ult  to 
get  over:  I.  The  peculiar  functions  of  the 
fair  sex  touching  the  continuation  of  the 
species :  2.  That  no  woman  has  ever  mani- 
fested the  highest  order  of  genius  in  any 
walk  of  literature  or  art:  3.  That  woman 
have  never  been  able  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  tvrannv  of  fashion,  however 
absurd,  ridiculous,  destructive  to  beauty, 
or  ruinous  to  health.  Without  entering  on 
the  main  question,  or  seeking  to  break  a 
lance  with  Air.  Mill,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  third  of  these  social  phenomena 
and  point  the  concomitant  or  reitulting 
moral. 

The  history  of  masculine  costumes  is  un- 
doubtedly a  stinging  satire  on  the  male  sex. 
It  comprises  every  variety  of  vestment  or 
device  by  which  the  human  form  could  be 
disguised,  disfigured,  or  distorted.  But  if 
not  more  becoming,  it  has  gradually  become 
more  rational ;  ease  and  comfort  are  pur- 
sued with  even  an  undue  disreganl  of  ap- 
pearances ;  and  the  movements  of  the  most 
consummate  exquisite  are  fr*^  and  unfet- 
tered, except  when  he  occasionally  indulges 
in  tight  boots. 

The  greatest  improvement  is  in  the  head  ; 
i.e.  the  outside;  especially  in  the  general 
abandonment  of  the  peruke.  Wigs,  meant 
to  pass  for  the  natural  hair  of  the  wearer, 
are  still  to  be  detected  by  a  critical  observer, 
though  daily  getting  rarer ;  but  the  formal 
and  avowed  peruke,  a  costly  and  incon- 
venient  article,  has  been  permanently  laid 
aside  except  by  the  judicial  body  and  the 
bar.  Even  the  bishops  have  succeeded  in 
discarding  it  after  a  prolonged  stru<r$rle ;  in 
the  course  of  which  one  of  them  (Peliiam, 
Bishop  of  Chichester)  is  reporte<i  to  have 
knelt  in  vain  to  George  III.  for  permission 
to  begin  the  innovation. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  introduced  crops  h  la  Bruiua^ 
the  wigs  commonly  worn  by  gentlemen  in 
the  streets  of  London  co»t  from  thirty  to 

•r 

forty  guineas ;  **  and  (adds  a  distinguished 
contemporary)  Rogers,  appealing  to  Lut- 
trell  in  our  hearing,  thus  described  a  mode 
of  theft  as  practised  in  London  within  their 
common  memory.  The  operator  was  a 
small  dog  in  a  butcher^s  tray  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  tall  man ;  and  when  the  wig 

*  Leg  Femmeti  bforufea  nelon  lea  peintren  de  Pecote 
de  Ventae.  Par  doiix  Veuitlens  [M.  FeuUlet  de 
Couohes].    Paris,  186ft. 


was  adroitly  twitched  off,  the  bewildered 
owner  looked  round  for  it  in  vain;  aa 
accomplice  confused  and  impeded  under  the 
pretence  of  assisting  him,  and  the  traj^ 
bearer  made  off.^* 

Whilst  this  custom  lasted,  the  being  wig- 
ged  was  as  marked  a  step  in  the  adolescent  a 
approach  to  manhood  as  being  breeched, 
and  was  postponed  as  lon^  as  possible  bj 
prudent  parents  with  a  view  to  economy* 
The  second  wife  of  Racine  wrote  thus  to 
Jean-Baptiste.  his  son  by  his  first;  who*  on 
becoming  secretary  of  embassy  in  Holland, 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  fashion: 
*'  Your  father  deeply  regrets  the  necessity 
which  you  say  you  are  under  of  wearing  a 
wig.  He  leaves  the  decision  to  the  ambas- 
sador. When  your  father  is  in  better  health 
he  will  order  M.  Marguery  to  make  joa 
such  a  one  as  you  require.  Madame  U 
Comtesse  de  Gra'mont  is  very  sorry  for  you 
that  you  should  lose  the  attraction  which 
your  hair  gave  you  ^^ 

Two  curious  facts  are  recorded  br  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  showing  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  wig.  The  one,  that 
Kant's  wig,  immediately  on  his  death,  was 
sold  for  thirty  thousand  florins,  equivalent 
to  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  on  biMUg  put  up  to  auction  some  yean 
afterwards  fetched  twelve  thousand  tbalers, 
or  rather  more  than  half.  The  other, 
for  which  4)0  authority  is  given,  that  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  Marshal  Ville- 
roy's  perruque  h  nceud  etpagnol^  found 
amonst  his  baggage,  was  brought  to  Marip 
borough,  the  Duke  put  it  on  ezultingly  as 
the  crowning  triumph  of  the  day.  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  insists  that  avarice  was  the 
master  passion  of  Marlborough^s  life,  would 
probably  have  contended  that  he  thus 
appropriated  Villeroy's  wig  from  motives 
of  economy. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  utility  of  a  wig 
is  related  in  a  modern  book  of  travels.  Ad 
emigrant  on  his  way  to  the  back  settlements 
of  North  America  was  pursued  by  a  savage 
bent  on  scalping  him.  He  was  overtaken, 
and  the  pursuer's  grasp  was  on  his  head, 
preparatory  to  the  operation.  But  he  wore 
a  wig,  which  came  off;  and  the  savage  was 
so  startled  by  the  incident  that  he  aban- 
doned the  meditated  victim  and  ran  away. 

The  best  part  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  we,  of  the  masculine  gender,  nave 
emancipated  _ ourselves  from  this  tyrant 
custom,  whilst  women  were  never  more 
completely  subjected  to  it  than  now.  They 
are  not  content  with  one  phase  of  the  folly : 
they  insist  not  merely  on  making  them- 

•  £dkiburghBmim,(kiLVm, 
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selvei  top-beavy  b^  chignons  of  masies  of 
iftlM  iresiiea.  but  on  changing  the  natural 
eolour  of  their  hair,  however  suited  to  their 
eoaplexion,  for  any  artificial  tint  which 
nay  happen  to  have  been  brought  into  tem- 
porary vogue  by  an  Anonyraa  or  notorious 
member  of  the  demi-monde.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  fashion  for  golden, 
yellow,  and  light-auburn  hair  was  imported 
into  this  country  from  Paris,  where  it  was 
set  bv  ladies  of  a  class  whose  very  existence 
would  have  been  ignored  not  only  by  our 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers,  but 
by  the  bevy  of  beauties  who  attended  the 
first  drawing-room  of  Queen  Victoria.* 
And  yet  it  might  be  traced  far  back  to  a 
classic,  romantic,  pictorial,  or  poetic  source : 
it  was  equally  irresistible  in  Rome  when 
Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
in  Venice  when  Venice  was  the  recognised 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic:  we  find  it  illustrated 
or  recorded  by  the  pens  of  Ovid  and  Catul- 
lus and  the  pencils  of  Titian  and  Giorgione. 
The  Chloes,  Pyrrhas,  and  Cynthias,  as  well 
as  the  Lauras,  Lucretias,  aad  Leonoras, 
were  bloTides;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  acquired  or  increased  their  indispensa- 
ble attractiveness  in  this  respect  has  sup- 
plied materials  for  many  a  curious  chapter 
m  the  history  of  morals  and  manners. 

When   the   Abb^   de   Bernis  arrived   at 
Venice  to  fulfil  his  functions  as  ambassador, 
ke  immediately  set  about  looking  and  en- 
quiring for  the  famous  blondes,  so  warmly 
and  variously  tinted,  of  the  Venetian  school 
of  painters   from  Carpaccio  downwards,  a 
type    differing    widely    from   what    passes 
under   the   designation   of  **fair^^   in   this 
country.     Judging  from  the  portraits  and 
tiistorical  masterpieces   of  this   school,    he 
expected  to  find  Venice  a  vast  paradise  of 
^^ndes  from  the  lightest  shadt^s  of  gold  or 
flaxen  to  those  little  removed  from  auburn, 
chestnut,  or  red.     To  his  ineffable  disap- 
pointment  and   surprise,    he   found    living 
^lotidts  as  rare  as  gardens  and  flowers  at 
V'^nice;  and  instead  of  them  he  was  every- 
'•'i»«re  encountered  by  brunettes  with  glossy 

^    "Une    Aniflal!**     longtpmps    nommee      Mis» 
•^ >«.«'>«, /ma.  qui  domptp  ]pd*^plut«  fousrueux  chevaux 


ime  une  ecuyeiv  de  c!rqu»,  qui  »t^  mele  fans  srni- 
P**l**!««ux  proupfs  dt*!«  amazontM  du  i^rande  monde, 
*5*^c  mairones,  aux  mlHM>^  de  la  N<^ilily  et  de  la 
^■^•^♦rn/ a  Hyde  Park,  fjui  lalt  piaffer  ses'fina  cour- 
••^■^  a  de  jrrandes  chas*e»  aristocratlqutfs  — 

With  ««ch  arrav  Ilarpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thraclan  cou^^^e^  — 

•'^'^'tMlequi  lapremier*  s'ost  dore  les  cherenx  an 

"**^*"vpn  d«'  droiruesi,  el  qui  rayonne  80U»  la  criniere 

*^»i»ine  Cv)Tnnie  le  blond  rb«*buR.    Une   autre,  une 

^'^Rlai!»e  encore,  qui  s'est  decoree  dn  nom  le  pbiH 

A  Who  de-«  perles  d 'Orient,  jadis  si  f«>rt  pri:«ee«  a  Ve- 

'*^*^-***':  qui  le  dispute  de  ♦♦»inrure  et  de  blond  factice 

•^^h;  »a  compatrlote  de  Hyde  I'urk.  eclabousse  Paris 

^^  ton  loxe.^'—  Jm  Ftmmtm  Nonde$,p.  189. 


ebon  tresses  and  complexions  embrowned 
and  enriched  by  their  sun. 

**  These  ^^  (continnea  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches)  **no  doubt  had  their  price:  no 
one  knew  this  better  than  the  Abb^.  But 
after  all  he-  was  in  search  of  those  splendid 
and  voluptuous  creatures  crowned  with  gold 
by  the  illustrious  painters ;  and  perhaps  in 
such  a  disposition  the  beautiful  Corbeail 
Noir*  of  the  Regent  would  only  have  ex- 
cited his  disdain.  He  knew  bv  heart  his 
Voiture  and  his  Sarrasin ;  but  he  longed  for 
something  better  than  Paulet  la  Lionne;'f 
and  all  his  poetry  was  out  of  joint.  He  re- 
quired at  least  the  Lavinia  of  the  Louvre 
Titian,  or  the  original  of  the  female  figure 
in  Giorgione^s  Astrologer  of  the  Manfrini 
Gallery,  or  that  fine  personification  of 
Venice,  with  eyes  of  limpid  blue,  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Doge's  Palace  by  Paul  Ve- 
ronese —  Venice  crowned  and  triumphant, 
disiplaying  a  superb  form  where  nothing  is 
out  of  harmony :  * 

Et  qui  Uisae  a  demi,  snr  son  fVont  orgueilleax, 
£n  Umgues  tresses  d*or,  tomber  ses  bloades  oh»- 
veox. 

But  all  bloomed  around  him  in  the  usual 
order  of  nature,  scattering  as  at  all  times 
the  divers  shades  of  beauty,  regardless  of 
the  caprices  of  art  and  the  exclusive 
vanities  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  the 
brunette  predominated  —  the  decided,  pro- 
nounced brunette,  with  her  prompt,  rapid 
glance  of  sovereignty  or  sensibility,  im- 
perious or  subdued.  In  vain  did  he  fre- 
quent the  popular  fairs  of  the  parishes ;  in 
vain  did  he  attend  with  the  discriminating 
glance  of  a  connoisseur  those  exciting  reli- 
gious solemnities,  those  fetes,  which  roused 
the  whole  population,  and  brought  forth 
from  the  old  quarters  of  Castello  and  Cana- 
reggio  these  types,  preserved  as  it  were 
under  glass,  of  antique  Venice  —  no  Lavinia, 
neither  in  the  churches,  nor  in  the  circles, 
nor  under  the  mysteries  of  the  gondola,  nor 
in  the  Pla^e  St:-Marc,  where  beauty  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  good  old  times  as  a  tra- 
ditional product  of  the  sun.  Hardly  any- 
where a  living  sample  of  those  ancient 
masses  of  yellow  hair  (flavescentes)  with 
which  every  one  of  the  women  of  the  Sup- 
per of  Paul  Veronese  (now  in  the  Louvre) 


•  This  name  (Black  Crow)  was  (riven  by  the  R» 
I  frent  to  one  of  hid  fkrourited.  the  Marqui^  de  Par»* 
,  here. 

I  t  An  kabUufe  of  the  Hotel  de  Ramboaillet,  cel^ 
I  bratcd  by  Voiture  and  Sarraoin,  so  called  flroa 
'  the  tawny  colour  o^her  hair. 

Heine  des  anlmaux.  adorable  Lionne 
Dont  la  douce  ftireur  neAUt  mouririjersonne, 
til  oe  B'eat  que  ramoor  se  serve  de  vos  yeox. 
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was  adorned,  as  well  as  the  other  feminine 
creations  oi  the  roaster.^ 

The  same  iiveiv  writer,  whom  we  have 
rather  paraphrased  than  translated,  goes  on 
to  ask  whether  this  seeming  change  or 
transformation  was  owing  to  an  exceptional 
caprice  of  nature?  **  No,  assuredly:  the 
cause  must  be  sought  in  the  variations  of 
fashion  in  which  women  delight,  in  their 
levity  and  mutability — '  Varium  et  muta- 
bile  semper/  In .  the  sixteenth  century, 
those  who  were  not  naturally  blondes 
became  so  artificially.  The  Venetian  paint- 
ers of  the  period  did  no  more  than  repro- 
duce what  they  had  constantly  before  their 
eyes."  The  general  agreement  amongst 
them  to  paint  only  blondes  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  in  this  country  of  brunettes  there 
were  no  longer  brunettes.  To  be  blonde 
had  become  an  art ;  and  what  at  Grst,  under 
Carpaccio,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  still  but  a  caprice  of  coquetry, 
had  become  later,  under  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese,  the  dream  and  the  necessity 
of  the  generality  of  Venetian  women. 
*'  Every  traveller  learned  in  art,  arriving 
for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  must  have  felt 
the  same  surprise  as  the  Abb^  de  Bernis. 
We  ourselves,  Venetians,  in  ordtT  to  ex- 
plain for  you  the  past  in  comparison  with 
the  present,  were  naturally  led  to  the  study 
of  the  origin,  the  means,  and  the  results  of 
this  episode  in  our  manners  ;  and  the  docu- 
ments, the  evidences  of  all  sorts  that  we 
then  collected  on  this  subject,  are  calcu- 
lated, we  think,  especially  at  this  time,  to 
interest  public  curiosity  in  France  "  —  and 
he  might  well  add  in  England,  where  the 
fashion  has  been  revived  in  its  most  extrav- 
agant and  mischievous  form,  to  the  terror 
ot  husbands  and  fathers,  whose  purses  are 
laid  under  heavy  contribution  to  pay  for 
what  offends  their  notions  of  propriety  and 
their  taste. 

A  single  extract  from  the  many  curious 
books  cited  to  throw  light  on  this  topic  will 
suffice  to  show  how  the  dames  of  Venice 
set  to  work  to  acquire  the  coveted  attrac- 
tion, and  what  dangers  they  incurred,  what 
privations  they  endured,  in  the  attainment 
of  it.  The  Strasburg  goose,  fastened  to 
the  tloor  before  a  fire  to  enlarge  its  liver, 
affords  the  closest  parallel  to  the  fair,  or 
would  be  fair,  Venetian,  with  her  dripping 
head  exposed  to  the  sun,  asCesare  Vecellio, 
writing  in  1689,  pictures  her: 

**The  houses  of  Venice  are  commonly 
crowned  with  little  constructions  in  wood, 
resemblmg  a  turret  without  a  roof.  On  the 
ground  these  lodges  or  boxes  are  formed  of 
masonrv,  floored  like  what  are  called 
terrazzi    at    Florence    and   Naples,    and 


covered  with  a  cement  df  sand  and  lime  to 
protect  them  from  the  raio.  It  is  in  tbaM 
that  the  Venetian  women  may  be  seen  ai 
often  and  indeed  oflener  than  in  their 
chambers ;  it  is  there  that,  with  their  heade 
exposed  to  the  full  ardour  of  the  tun  during 
whole  days,  they  strain  every  nerve  to 
augment  their  charms,  as  if  they  needed  it, 
as  if  the  constant  use  of  so  many  methods 
known  to  all  did  not  expose  their  natund 
beauty  to  pass  for  no  better  than  artificial. 
During  the  hours  when  the  sun  darta  ita 
most  vertical  and  scorching  rays  they  re- 
pair to  these  boxes  and  condemn  themselTea 
to  broil  in  them  unattended.  Seated  there, 
they  keep  on  wetting  their  hair  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  some  elixir  of  youth  pre- 
pared with  their  own  hands  or  purchased. 
They  moisten  their  hair  afresh  as  fast  as  it 
is  dried  by  the  sun,  ind  it  is  by  the  unceaa* 
ing  renewal  of  this  operation  that  they 
become  what  you  see  them,  blondes.  When 
engaged  in  it  they  throw  over  their  ordinary 
dress  a  peignoir  or  dressing-gown,  of  the 
finest  white  silk,  which  they  call  schiavonetto. 
They  wear  on  their  heads  a  straw  hat  with- 
out a  crown,  so  that  the  hair  drawn  through 
the  opening  may  be  spread  upon  the  bor- 
ders. This  hat,  doin^  double  duty  as  a 
drying-line  for  the  hair  and  a  parasol  to 
protect  the  neck  and  face,  was  called 
saiana.'^  In  winter,  or  when  the  sun  failed, 
they  wetted  and  dried  their  hair  before  a 
fire. 

The  precise  duration  of  this  practice  is 
left  in  doubt.  The  fashion  that  led  to  it 
certainly  lasted  long  enough  to  exercise  a 
marked  influence  on  art,  and  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  it  spread  rapidly, 
**  invading  all  Italy,  if  not  all  Europe.** 
He  traces  it  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Paris, 
and  shows  how  the  provinces  were  inoculated 
with  it  by  the  provincial  great  ladies,  the 
wives  of  the  governors  and  presidents,  who 
uniformly  appeared  with  coiffures  blondes^ 
natural  or  artificial,  interwoven  with  pearls 
and  jewels.  Pearls  were  especially  in  re- 
quest, although  we  nowhere  read  of  the 
ropes  of  peans  on  which  Mr.  Di.iraeli  ex- 
patiates in  Lothair,  **Look  here,**  ex- 
claimed the  Borgia  Pope,  Alexander  VI., 
opening  a  casket  full  of  pearls,  and  dis- 
playing them  to  the  envoy  of  Hercules  of 
Ferrara,  whose  son  was  a  saitor  for  the 
hand  of  Lucretia  —  **  Look  here.  All  this 
is  for  my  Lucretia !  I  wish  her  to  be  the 
princess  of  all  Italy  who  has  the  finest  and 
the  greatest  number  of  pearls  " 

There  still  flourishes  at  Paris,  unaffected 
by  politics  or  war,  a  man  milliner,  who 
exercises  an  almost  unlimited  authority 
over  the  female  world  of  fashion.    If  wo  are 
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BOt  misinformed,  be  is  by  birth  an  Irishman 
tnd  began    life   as   an    artist.     He    takes 
measure  at  a  glance  of  the  figure,  form,  age, 
height,    complexion   and   expression   of   a 
cQstomer,   and   dictates   the   resulting  de- 
eisian   without   appeal.      Such   or  such   a 
costume  is  best  suited   to  her  as  regards 
cat,  colour,  and  materials,  and  such  only 
will  he  condescend  to  make.     It  is  not  her 
ftncy  or  vanity,  but  a  thing  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  himself  and  society,  his 
own  reputation,  that  is  at  stake.     It  is  this 
confidence  or  insolence  that  has  made  his 
fortune.     He  is  as  difiicult  of  approach  as  a 
lord  chamberlain  or  a  prime  minister.     On 
the  eve  of  a  grand  reception  at  the  Tuileries 
or  a  fancy  ball,  a  long  line  of  coroneted 
carriages  fills  his  street,  and  his  ante-cham- 
ber is  crowded  with  clients  in  full  attire, 
each  of  whom  undergoes  the  most  careful 
inspection  in  her  turn,  lest  the  effect  antici* 
pated  by  the  master  should  be  marred  by 
tile  nialadroitness  of  the  maid. 

We  learn  from  Vecellio  that  the  Venice 

of    his  dav  could  boast  of  more  than  one 

artist  in  costume  who  was   held   in  equal 

honour  and   authority.     Speaking    of   the 

rioli  stuffj  and  brocades  for  which  Venice 

^»-»  famous,  he  says  that  the  inventor  was  a 

cer-tain  Bartolomeo  da  Calice,  a  Venetian 

p^  "Wonderful  ingenuity,  a  perfect  gentleman 

tm   manner  and  behaviour,  greatly  cherished 

by     the   nobility.     *♦  Prinzes   sought   to   be 

P^i*sonally  acquainted  with  him,  and  to  be 

•applied    with    his    commodities.     He    was 

h^lcj  in  sinjTular  honour  by  the  most  serene 

*»>ci  magnificent  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  he 

•upplied    even    the    establishment    of   the 

G'l^and   Turk.     Along   with    this    excellent 

f^aa.ti  there  were  other  tyrants  of  fashion, 

dliistrious    composers,    patricians     of    the 

o^edle  and  scissors.     There  was,  for  exam- 

pie,  one    Messer  Giovanni,    who    kept   an 

^^^ablishment  near  the  church  of  San  Lio, 

^'^cl  scattered  precious  stones  an<i  pearls  in 

•■ot^es  and  tunics.     Lanjjuajxe   had  not  ex- 

P*"«^ salon  sublime   enough  to    exalt    to  the 

o«~ids  this    miracle  of  creation,  this   artist 

P^  such  richness  of  ideas,    of  such  profund- 

"^>^    in  the  art    of  embellishing,  of  so  much 

*c='»^?7if«.  as  the   phrase  went.     He    was  the 

^*^  *^iimo,     the      incomparable,    to    enrich 

'•-^^Ihion  with    his    inventions.     The    finest 

ff*^*idolas  swarmed  about  his  temple,  to  such 

■"■^      extent    that  the    Council  of    Ten    took 

**^^Tm,  forbade  the    usage    of    pearls,  and 

**£^^ttertMi    consternation  through    the  camp 

*^*       female  worshippers." 

Xt  stands  to   reason    that  the   charlatans 
'^  the  quacks  of  the  period  vied  with  one 
other  ill  specifics  and   recipes  for  bestow- 
beauty  or  restoring  youth.     So  long  as 


medical  knowledge  was  almost  exclusively 
empirical  and  rarely  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  science,  the  most  celebrated  physiciaoa 
did  not  disdain  to  minister  to  female  vanity* 
and  grow  rich  on  female  credulity.  Dr. 
Marinello,  of  Modena,  after  establishing  bis 
reputation  by  his  Luminare  Mqjus  or 
*•'  Light  of  Apothecaries  and  Treasure  of 
Herborists,^^  published  in  1562  a  treatise  on 
the  adornment  of  woman,  Oli  Ornamenti 
ddle  Donne^  which  became  their  gospel. 
Ue  thus  concludes  his  chapter  of  Recipes  :— 

Permit  me  to  remind  you ,  honoured  and  hon- 
ourable ladies,  that  the  application  of  so  many 
colours  to  your  hair  may  strike  a  chill  into  the 
head  like  the  shock  of  a  shower  bath ;  that  it  af- 
fects and  penetrates,  and,  what  is  worse,  may 
entail  divers  grave  maladies  and  infirmities. 
Therefore  I  should  advise  you  to  take  all  poesi- 
ble  preoaations.  For  example,  mix  cloves, 
musk,  amber,  and  other  heating  or  stimulating 
ingredients  with  your  unguents  and  elixirs.  What 
may  not  otherwise  happen  even  as  regards  the 
colour  7  Your  hair  may  turn  out  rough,  coarse, 
and  altogether  changed  for  the  worse,  a  disas- 
ter which  you  will  avoid  if  you  take  care  to  add 
to  your  compositions  things  fit  to  soften  them  — > 
things  which  I  have  enumerated  in  another 
place.  We  frequently  see  the  hair,  affected  in 
its  essentials  or  at  its  roots,  grow  weak  and  fall 
off,  and  the  complexion  destroyed,  through  the 
use  of  so  many  injurious  liquids  and  decoctions. 
Recur,  for  the  first  case,  to  oil  of  violet,  and  for 
the  second  to  olive  oil  warm;  your  complesioo 
will  immediately  recover  its  most  becoming 
tints.  In  all  and  each  of  these  little  things  and 
ways,  sweet  and  honourable  ladies,  have  infinite 
prudence,  so  as  to  avoid  the  self-reproach  of  the 
terrible  evils  that  may  ensue. 

There  is  one  penalty  which  no  amount  of 
prudence  can  avert  or  mitigate : — 

The  first  step  in  error  none  e'er  could  recall. 
And  the  woman  once  fallen  for  ever  must  falL 

The  woman  who  has  once  taken  to  paint- 
ing and  colouring  must  go  on  painting  and 
colouring ;  rarely,  if  ever,  does  the  com- 
plexion regain  its  bloom,  the  skin  its 
smoothness,  or  the  hair  its  gloss.  In  most 
cases  the  operator  must  go  on  deepening 
the  hue,  and  in  no  case  can  he  or  she  be 
sure  of  the  shade  or  tint  which  successive 
applications  will  produce.  A  lady  who 
wishes  to  continue  golden  or  flaxen  may 
come  out  red  or  brown  in  her  own  despite. 
One  popular  novelist  (Mr.  Warren,  in 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year)  has  recorded  what 
befel  an  ambitious  youth  who,  having  made 
an  abundant  and  confiding  use  of  a  cele- 
brated tincture,  awoke  one  fine  morning 
in  a  con<lition  that  elicited  from  his  house* 
keeper  the  by  no  means  flattering  compari- 
son to  a  monkey,  bis  bair  having  turned 
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purple,  bis  wfaiB^ers  gn>en,  and  hi 
brows  white.  Another  (Tbeodore  Hook) 
telta  the  true  iitory  or  ■  inojor  who.  findinf; 
his  hair  felting  ihin  and  grt- v,  wis  ■dvined 
to  rul>  hia  besd  with  an  inrallible  ipedfic, 
■nd  not  take  off  liii  nightcap  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  taking  bis  nighfL'ap  off  at 
the  wnd  of  the  tima  gpeeified,  hu  was  struck 
bj  its  close  resemblam-e  to  a  crow's  neit, 
tbe  whole  of  bia  hair  having  come  off  with  it. 
The  Compendio  di  Stcrtti  Bationali.  by 
the  Cavalicre  Fioravanti,  is  described  as 
lei*  rich  in  recipes  than  its  predecessor, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  only  twenty-seven  ; 
yet  tbey  are  marked  by  refinements  and 
delicnie  distinctions  of  tbeir  own,  as  indi-  I 
cated  by  the  headings :  "  How  to  turn  the 
h*ir  blonde  it  la  *ia)iolilaitte;"  "IIowA  la 
vinUiatne.'"  The  manner  in  which  tbe  ' 
Mcipe  ii  la  napolitaiite  became  known  to  j 
the  author  is  related  in  his  book : 

Si^ora  GtoTaiwlta.  wife  of  Don  Philip  della  I 
Booca,  Tmimrer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicilj,  used  i 
tbis  recipe,  and  her  eiample  was  followHl  b;  all 
the  ladies  who  were  smitten  by  the  love  of  i)is-  ' 
pUy.  When  [  went  to  (he  kingtlonk  (1048-  I 
lo4'J}  »nd  attemleJ  this  Inily  in  (he  cruel  mal- 
ady will)  which  sbe  was  afflicted,  her  first  wonls 
after  her  reuorery  were,  "What  sort  o(  lau 
bloa'lt,  what  miilures,  do  the  Veneiian  lailia  | 
noeT  "  I  mid  ber  I  did  nM  know;  tbr  young 
■a  I  wu  nt  thai  tima  1  h«l  hardly  turned  my  | 
mind  to  sucb  sorts  of  things.  It  was  then  thiit  | 
•be  gave  me  her  own  recipe  in  wrilmg,  as  well  . 
as  those  of  several  other  divine  beauties  —  pre- 
cious secrets  wbioh  1  shnll  transcribe  in  (heir 
fitting  ploocs,  and  oertiunly  I  will  not  tall  to 
give  them  as  her  persomU  seorels,  consideriug 
that  in  my  Utters  I  stand  formnUy  pledged  to 
give  ber  tbe  creilit  of  them,  thus  keeping  faith 
tow&nls  so  generous,  so  amiable,  so  distinguished 
•  Ltd;. 

Some  thirty  years  since  a  celebrated 
Enfjllsh  beauty  excited  the  envy  and  admi- 
ration of  many  a  fair  rival,  by  tbe  art  with 
which  her  ringlets  were  made  to  undulate 
in  a  compressed  Hhipe  down  the  cheek  and 
expand  into  rich  clustering  curls  ujion  the 
neck  and  ahouldera.  Vowinf;  that  no  hu- 
man consideration  should  induce  ber  to 
reveal  the  secret  in  her  lirelime,  she  held 
out  a  faltering  expectation  of  bequeathing 
it  to  a  friend ;  but  sbe  '.'Ould  not  endure  the 
tboucht  of  even  a  posthumous  eclipse  or 
equality :  self-love  prevailed  over  friend- 
ship: she  died  and  made  no  sipn;  and  the 
secret  is  lost  forever  to  the  world. 

The  grains  of  irony  and  mockery  scat- 
tered amongst  Fioravanti's  recipes  tnay  jus- 
tify an  oircasional  doubt  whether  be  seri- 
ously believed  in  tbeir  efficacy.  Thus  i>«f 
modo  di  Jar  parere  aaa  donna  btUiuima, 


]j>erhrvtaehe€llaiia  (How  tomak*  ■wonu 
I  beautiful,  however  uf;lv)  ;  tfaa  preacriplioB 
'  is  simple  and  intelligible  enough ;  onlv,  im- 
luckily.  tbe  drugs  are  not  to  be  found  in  tkt 
I  Materia  Medica,  and  tbe  patient  wonid 
search  in  vain  for  an  apothecary  to  make  it 
I  up.  It  is  "  to  be  rich,  to  be  gay,  to  ba 
I  happy,  to  have  neither  anxious  thoughts  dot 
cau>es  lor  giving  way  to  them." 
I  Considering  the  multifom  risks  and  in- 
I  conveniences  involved  in  the  use  of  colour- 
I  ing  preparations  or  expedients,  perhaps  tbe 
I  wiiti'st  course  was  to  shave  the  head  and 
I  wear  a  wig,  like  our  own  Queen  Elisabeth, 
of  whom  a  German  traveller,  Paul  Henti- 
ner,  states,  "  She  wore  false  hair,  and  that 
red ;  "  or  like  ta  Reine  Harlot,  the  first 
wife  of  Henry  IV.,  who  had  her  fairbaired 
pages  shaved  to  supply  materials  tor  hat 
wigs.  That  Mary  Queen  of  6eoU  bad  » 
complete  assortment  of  wigs  and  wore  obo  - 
at  her  execution,  is  recorded  on  the  noal 
unimpeachable  evidence. 

Tbe  wonder  is  where  all  the  false  li^ 
comes  from  at  times  like  tbe  present,  whea 
the  demand  is  seemingly  ont  of  all  propoi^ 
lion  to  the  supply.  Speaking  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  M.  teulllet  de  Concbaa 
says:  "The  young  women  of  tbe  lower 
class  then  bartered  their  hair  as  tbey  do 
still  in  some  provinces  in  France.  At 
K^ris,  for  example,  there  is  an  annual  fair 
where  the  country  girls  come  to  barter  tbeir 
hair  for  trilling  articles  of  dress,  and  tkcifr 
by  enrich  the  traders  who  encourage  them 
to  this  base  trade."  But  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  cropped  beads  which  ara 
to  be  found  in  any  class  or  country  do  not 
bear  out  the  theory  tbat  ibis  system  of  bar- 
ter is  widely  extended,  and  we  suipect  that 
the  market  is  mainly  supplied  by  contribn- 
tiona  surreptitiously  levied  on  the  dead.  If 
anything  could  check  tbe  fathion,,it  woald- 
lie  the  impossibility  of  disaoelatinff  it  ttom 
thought!    of     disease,     putrefaetiaa,    and 

The  late  Sir  Gcoi^  Comewsll  Lewis,  in 
reference  to  the  geese  which  saved  the 
Capitol,  made  a  collection  of  all  the  pat- 
sages  in  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  in  proaa 
and  verse,  alluding  to  tbe  waluhfulnesa  of 
geeae ;  and  the  result  may  be  read  in  two 
learned  commnni'-ations  addressed  by  hiB 
to  Nota  and  (Juma  whilst  he  was  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Kxcbcqner.  How  exalt  jnely.  bad 
the  thought  occurred  to  him.  would  he  have 
anticipated  or  co-operated  with  U.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  in  bringing  together  tbe  paa- 
■ages  in  the  aaine  authors  which  prove,  or 
are  supposed  to  prove,  the  preferenoa 
Bwanled  by  claisical  antiquity  to  tte 
blondes !     As  it  is,  tho  nnmber  citad  by  tha 
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do  high  creilil  to 
The  moslBtrik- 
oa  Id  the  famous 


MMtmplisbed  Freachn: 

bit  learring  and  rKsear 

mg  are  iIib  mobt  familiar,  oa 

Ode  10  Fyrrha : 

CniJIaDsm  rcligaa  eoi 
Simplei  muDiiitiia 


Or  in  this  refereoci!  to  PhjUis ; 
Hneia*,  an  te  g«nerum  beaCi 
Ph;llidiB_;Iairc  dtcorenC  pareDtc*. 
So  th«  Cvothia   of   Propertiua.  to   whom 
Fvka  coma  at :  anj  ihe  Delia  of  Tibullus, 
ftmitnoitra  pudla  comit ;  and  tbu  favour- 
iiH  ol  Ovid  of  whom 

Fdciia  [dacet,  niveusque  color Jlaiiqae  oapUlL 
Thn>  there  are  the  Dido  and  the  Laviniu  of 
Virgil  learing  llieir  yellow  hair;  and  the 
Cu^andra  of  Euripides ;  and  Phryne  who 
comipied  her  judges  by  standing  belore 
them  wiih  no  covering  but  lier  gulden  or 
yellowhair;  and  Minerva,  and  Vunus,  and 
Aurora,  and  Flora,  and  Pomona.  .  The  list 
■night  be  indeQnlcel}'  extended ;  but  ao,  on 
ibeoiher  hand,  might  the  list  of  brown  or 
dirk-liairrd  and  dark- eyed  beauties  and 
objetts  of  worship,  historifal,  fandfal,  or 
myibologiual.  If  the  Graces  were  fair,  the 
Muiej  were  dark;  so  were  Juno,  Andro- 
Biedi.  Sappho,  and  Cleopatra  — 
Aqnao  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black 
Brow-lnund  with  horning  gold.* 

Dtistending  to  modorn  times  we  find  the 
dark-luired  competing  very  nearly  if  not 
qoitean  equal  tirnia  with  the  light  or  fair; 
ami  thit,  excluding  a  brief  excniprionat  pe- 
riod, (he  rival  tints  or  complexions  were 
eqoillv  popular  is  proved  by  the  fashion 
of  ■tiring   differently   coloured    hair    by 


Loneueville).  Ninon  de  rBncloa,  and  La 
Valii^re,  were  blondt*.  So  was  Paule  d« 
Touloitae.  who  was  fnllowed  by  so  tumutta- 
OU3  a  crowd  of  admirers  whenever  she  went 
abroad  as  to  fompel  the  inlerferenee  of  the 
magistrates  to  keep  ibem  ofi*.  "  But  these 
aagacious  mag iiii rales  knew  the  humin  heart 
too  well  nut  to  nolieil  and  obtain  by  way  of 
compensation  f  oin  the  complacency  of  the 
idol  that  she  ahould  submit  to  the  soft  com- 
pulsion of  appearing  in  public  twice  a 
week."  SUrie  Alancioi,  tbe  first  serious 
love  ofLouia  XIV..  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  the  last,  were  dark.  Modern  poeu 
and  romance  writera  have  made  their  hero- 
ines light  and  dark,  according  to  the  est- 
gencies  ot  fiction  *s  requiring  either  gay  or 
grave  characters,  or  have  aimed  at  effect  bj 
contrasts,  like  Minna  and  Brenda  in  Tha 
Pirate,  Flora  M'lvor  and  Rose  Bradwardine 
in  Wacerley.  or  Corinne  and  Lucde  in  Ma- 
dame de  Slaei'a  masterpiece. 

"  Some  one,  1  forget  whcT  remarki  H. 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  "was  foolish  enough 
to  say  that  a  brown  woman  is  but  a  soft- 
ened or  effeminate  boy.  He  oust  have 
been  in  a  bad  humour  when  he  gave  utter- 
ance lo  so  gratuitous  an  affront."  Tbe 
practice  of  tinting  statues,  as  revived  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  if  it  really  prevailed  among 
tbe  ancients,  may  be  cited  as  a  strong 
proof  of  their  preference  for  fair,  yellow,  or 
blonde. 

Fashion  has  run  riot  in  form  still  more 
mischievously  than  in  colour.  One  of  Ad- 
dison's beat  papers  in  the  Spectator  (No. 
98)   is  directed  against  the  head-dress  of 

There  is  Dot  n  Tambte  a  thing  in  nature  as 
a  lady'a  bead-dress.  Witbin  my  own  memory 
I  hiive  knuWQ  it  to  rise  and  fall  itbove  thirty  de- 
gmn.  About  ten  jeara  ago  it  shot  up  lo  a  very 
great  height,  insomuch  th«t  the  female  part  of 
uur  species  were  much  taller  that)  the  men,  TiM 


E(i.«l] 


^-elle  blonde  T 


••'SUB  iin  inconstuot.  J'ui  Vi  bonne  fortune 
Etii'unc  belle  Blonde  et  d'une  helte  Brune. 

A-nrs  Sorel,  Ulane  de  Poitiers.  Gabrlrllc 
fl  tilrtes,  almost  all  the  iemale  celebrities 
of  tilt  Fronde  (including  ibe  Duchess  of 

*  TfMyimn"*  Drram  of  Fair  Wnmtu.  lip  nfe« 
/WiatheN'nworb-'suiimii'r  lisn<l>ome.  and  we 
►"W  ulucklly  no  Knelisli  n.irds  ciirn-p.indtiie 
>llke;«ul,  bran,  and  bran^ltr.  The  lerni  bLu-t. 
X  ■unoFTly  unit  I'l  (iPMrlbe  a  dark^ampleiluned 


appeared  as  grusahoppers  before  them.  At 
present  the  whole  sex  is  in  a  manner  dwarM 
and  shrunk  iota  bemliea  that  seem  almost  an- 
other species.  I  remember  several  ladies  who 
were  ouoe  very  near  seven  feet  high  that  at 
present  want  some  inches  of  five.  IIow  they 
same  to  be  thus  ourtailed  I  cannot  learn. 
Whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  preaent  under  any 
penance  which  we  know  nothing  of,  or  whether 
they  have  oast  their  head-dresses  in  order  to 
surprise  us  wilh  somelhiDg  in  that  kind  that 
shrill  be  entirely  new,  or  whether  some  of  the 
tallest  of  the  sex,  being  Ido  cunning  for  tbe 
rest,  have  contrived  thia  method  to  make  them- 
selves appear  sitible  is  still  a  secret,  though  I 
End  most  are  of  opinion  they  are  at  present  lika 
trees  new  lopped  and  pruned,  that  will  certainly 
sprout  up  and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than 
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before.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  love  to  be 
insulted  bj  women  who  are  taller  than  myself. 
I  admire  the  sex  more  in  their  present  humiliit- 
tion  which  has  reduced  them  to  their  natural 
dimensions  than  when  they  had  extended  their 
persons  and  lengthened  themselves  out  into 
formidable  and  gigantic  figures.  .  .  . 

One  may  observe  that  women  in  all  ages  have 
taken  more  pains  than  men  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  their  heads,  and  in<leed  I  very  much  admire 
that  these  female  architects  who  raise  such  won- 
derful structures  out  of  ribands,  lace,  and  wire, 
have  not  been  recorded  for  their  respective  in- 
ventions. It  is  certain  there  have  been  as  many 
orders  in  these  kinds  of  building  as  in  those 
which  have  been  made  of  marble.  Sometimes 
they  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  sometimes 
like  a  tower,  anrl  sometimes  like  a  steeple.  In 
Juvenal's  time  the  building  grew  up  by  several 
orders  and  stories,  as  he  has  humorously  de- 
scribed it : 

Tot  prcmit  ordinibos,  tot  adhuo  comp&gibus 

altum 
.^ificat  caput :  Andromachen  a  fronte  videbis; 
Post  minor  est  :  aliam  oredas. 

He  then  ^oes  on  to  commemorate  the 
strenuous  eflforts  made  by  a  monk  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  abate  a  ciiaiilar  nui- 
sance.  **  This  holy  man  travelled  from 
place  to  place  to  preach  down  this  mon- 
strous commode,  and  succeeded  so  well  in 
it,  that,  as  the  magicians  sacriiiced  their 
books  to  the  flames  upon  the  preaciiing  of 
an  apostle,  many  of  the  women  threw  down 
their  head-dresses  in  the  middle  of  his  ser- 
mon and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within 
sight  of  the  pulpit.^^    But  the  ladies   put 


more  faith  in  their  head-dresses  M  soareef 
of  power  and  influence  than  the  magiciani 
in  their  books.  **  Notwithstanding  this 
prodigy  vanished  whilst  the  preacher  wm 
amon^  them,  it  began  to  appear  again  some 
months  after  his  departure ;  ^*  or,  to  tell  it 
in  Monsieur  Parading  own  words,  '*  The 
women,  that,  like  snails  in  a  fright,  had 
drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  again 
so  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
successively  became  the  fashion  in  France 
for  women  of  rank  to  wear  mimic  frisatet 
(a  la  Bdle  Poule)  and  bunches  of  artificial 
fruit  or  vegetables,  by  way  of  head-dress. 

The  manner  in  which  this  mental  and 
moral  disease  (for  it  is  such),  inherited  from 
the  remotest  ages,  is  periodically  breaking 
out  anew,  justifies  a  strong  presumption  of 
incurability.  The  utmost  we  venture  to 
hope  is  some  slight  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  that,  for  example,  the  fair  sex  would 
be  satisfied  with  either  colouring  or  enlarg- 
ing their  heads,  and  would  not  insist  on  both 
tinting  their  natural  hair  and  wearing  a  mass 
of  artificial  hair  into  the  bargain.  If  the 
present  fashigntshould  not  abate,  it  will  be 
for  the  grave  consideration  of  artists,  both 
sculptors '  and  painters,  whether  they  will 
hand  down  sucu  misshapen  subjects  to  pos- 
terity, and  perhaps  the  most  effective  rem- 
edy would  be  their  refusal  by  common 
agreement  to  draw  or  chisel  a  head  which  is 
artificially  out  of  keeping  with  the  modesty 
of  nature  or  disfigured  by  a  head-dress 
glaringly  disproportioned  to  the  form. 


At  the  present  moment,  when  the  treaties  of 
1815,  or  at  least  the  questions  which  these  trea- 
ties were  meant  to  settle,  arc  again  turning  up, 
the  following  passages  from  a  pamphlet  on 
'*  England  and  the  Italian  Question,*'  written 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  1859,  is  singularly 
apposite  :  — 

For  the  treatiM  of  Vienna  the  EnfirH^h  aristocracy 
U  mainly  an.swerable.  (to  overwhelming  woa  the  pre- 
ponderance at  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  country 
whose  influence  they  wloldtHl.  The  ract*  of  politi- 
cian«  who  n'gard  tho>»e  treaties  as  tho  venerable  pro- 
duct of  wixdiini  i.4  nearly  extinct  Their  great  ob- 
ject was  to  erect  barriers  againttt  France.  To  ac- 
compliith  this  nbject.  instead  of  creating  a  strong 
(Jermany,  tliey  created  the  impotent  (German  Con- 
fi>deration ;  placing  on  the  frontiers  of  France  the 
Duchy  of  Baden  and  an  outlying  province  of  Bava- 
ria, and  splitting  the  action  of  (iermany  so  that  her 
two  chief  Towers  •  will  always  bo  beaten  by  France. 

•  The  Prussia  here  spoken  of  Is  the  isolated  ante- 
Blsmarckian  i'russia  of  eight  millions. 


I  They  created  tho  incoherent  kingdom  of  Holland 
land  the  insufficient  kingdom  or  Sardinia;  they 
j  strengthened  Austria  against  France  by  adding  to 
AuMtna  provinces  which  have  ever  been  a  iiouroe  of 
w(>akness  to  tier.  They  lett  to  France  AlMiee  and 
German  Lorraine,  which  unity  of  race  and  lan- 
guage might  witli  time  have  solidly  reattach<*d  to 
(jermany.  In  compensation  they  took  firom  Franoe 
provinces  which  the  same  unity  may  one  day  enable 
her  to  n>ab«orb.  Tho  treaties  of  Vienna  were  emi- 
nently treatieH  of  force,  treaties  whieti  took  no  ao- 
count  of  popular  ideas;  and  they  were  onintelilgenfe 
and  capricious  treaties  of  force. 

Fall  MaU  Gaaette. 


The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  Statci 
of  Columbia  has  paid  a  debt  to  the  state  of  Pan- 
ama by  the  transfer  of  house  property  in  Pan- 
ama, which  is  to  be  oonTerted  mto  a  ooUege  tot 
that  city.  Matart. 


'♦^W  ■!-.-' 
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OB17TSB  y. 
▼XBT  CRO08. 

Lnnnx  Wdlm or  had  been  six  or  seTen 
Tim  oat  of  England,  aDd  he  had  come 
Mck  once  more  to  its  society  with  extreme 
iMt;  evervthing  and  everybody  was  inter- 
ertiDff  to  him  after  his  long  fast,  and  Us 
udA  house  especially  so. 

May  had  been  only  a  child  when  he  went 
awiy,  and  it  was  very  piquaot  to  make  ac- 
ipiiDtance  with  the  young  lady  so  pretty 
aad  so  clever,  with  a  brother*s  advantages 
and  yet  without  a  brother^s  familiarity,  to 
be  able  to  say  *'  brotherly  things^  in  a  very 
mibrotberlv  way.^  There  was  'a  sort  of 
QBwritten  law  in  the  family  by  which  cousin 
■wrriages  were  forbidden  as  wrong  and 
nndciinible,  and  May  took  him  veir  simply 
.  OB  the  footing  of  her  brothers.  She  was 
so  aocnstomed  to  men^s  society  that  she  was 
neither  shy  nor  prudish  nor  forward  with 
thea.  If  men  and  women  meet  naturally 
and  eooftantly  with  common  occupations, 
and  not  only  in  dress  coats  and  evening 
cotu  with  wreaths  on  their  heads  manner 
between  them  setUes  itself  easily  enough. 

Lionel  had  been  in  command  of  a  large 
district  ap  country  at  the  Cape;  he  had 
•MB  t  good  deal  of  hard  service  against 
the  Kaffirs,  and  his  uncle  and  Tom  were 
alwajrs  calling  upon  him  for  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  oits  of  6ghting  experience; 
and  foch  things  to  hear  do  Desdemonas 
ofteaserioaslv  incline. 

'*  The  Kaffirs  had  burned  a  farm  belong- 
ing to  a  Boer,^*  he  was  telling  one  day, 
•*  and  we  were  sent  in  pursuit.  We  scoured 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  but  there  was  not 
a  black  skin  to  be  found  within  miles.  At 
last  we  bad  made  a  fire,  and  were  sitting 
down  to  get  some  food,  when  suddenly  a 
naked  savage  came  out  on  the  bare  plain, 
though  you^d  have  sworn  the  scrub  wasn^t 
high  enough  to  hide  a  hare,  and  grinned  as 
he  aimed  bis  gun  at  me ;  I  was  only  just  in 
time  for  him." 

*'  And  you  killed  him !  ^  said  May, 
father  reproachfully. 

**  Why  that's  what  they  were  there  for. 
It  was  neck  or  nothing,"  put  in  Tom,  rather 
•cornfttily. 

"It's  very  horrid,  though,  to  think  of 
killing  even  savage  men  in  that  way,  like 
^^^sts,"  mused  May.  **  After  all,  they  were 
onh- defending  their  country  against  you." 

I-ionul  turned  quickly  to  her.  **  It's  very 
^s;  but  when  you  see  a  naked  savage 
ramping  along  the  ground  like  a  serpent, 
you  come  at  last  to  look  upon  him  merely 
*A  a  dangerous  beast  of  preternatural 
nprity,  not  at  all  as  a  man.    But  I  don't 
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defend  it,"*  be  added  wHh  « tmil^  «'  Oiw'i. 
Christianity  wants  nibbing  up  at  wall  At' 
one^i  mannera  whan  one  gets  bome,^ 

*'  I  dare  tar  the  Romans  bunted  and  iia^ 
proved  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth  mudi 
after  the  same  fashion,  and  were  quitd 
proud  of  it  afterwards,"  said  the  Squire* 
thoughtfully. 

"And  then  the  soldiers  tometimet  gr6# 
perfectly  furious  and  couldnH  be  held  in. 
One  day  five  of  our  men  had  been  sent 
across  a  track,  so  bare  even  of  grass  that 
it  seemed  as  if  a  partridge  eouTdn^  have 
hidden.  They  could  find  nothing,  and 
came  baek  the  way  they  went,  when  three 
or  four  hundred  Kafibv  sprang  op,  through 
the  midst  of  whom  they  must  have  passed. 
They  were  five  to  many  hundred,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces.  We  came  up  just  too  late, 
and  you  may  fancy  there  wasn^ft  mndl 
mercy  shown. ^ 

*'  Well,  when  Macaulay^s  NewZealander 
comes  to  write  history,  therel!  be  soma 
queer  things  'told  by  the  pCher  side,  I 
fancv,"  said  May.  . 

«*'No,  I  bavent  read  it,  and  I  don't 
know  about  the  New  Zealander,"  answered 
Lionel  with  a  smite,  shaking  his  head* 
**  Very  few  booki  got  up  the  pass  to  «— . 
Fn  terribly  ignorant.  May,  Vm  afVaid,  about 
such  things.  Give  me  the  book ;  Til  do  my 
best  to  read  and  nnderatand  it  now,  at 
all  events,  but  you'll  all  think  ma  wary 
stupid.'' 

There  was  a  manly  humility  about  the 
young  soldier,  which  was  very  engaging  in 
a  man  who  had  done  and  seen  so  much  in 
life. 

It  was  his  second  visit,  and  one  morning 
before  luncheon  they  were  all  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  old  liurary,  the  round  fable 
covered  with  plans  and  sketches,  at  which 
May  sat  making  drawings,  according  to 
orders,  for  a  new  cottage  which  he  wished^ 
to  build  at  Brickwall.  Her  father  stood' 
over  her  on  one  side,  giving  his  experience 
and  his  hints  with  the  utmost  interest; 
while  Lionel  on  the  other  was  doing  hit 
best  to  answer  his  uncle's  difficult  quemons, 
and  to  be  up  to  the  mark  in  his  new  posi- 
tion of  landed  proprietor.  *' Price  of 
bricks?  I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell.  Carpen- 
ters' wages?  I  roust  write  and  inquire." 
And  Tom,  lounging  over  the  IVmet,  con- 
tributed  his  valuable  assistance  from  time 
to  time  in  an  undertone,  not  intended  for 
his  father  —  *'  Say  a  pound  a  day ;  he  must 
be  worth  ten  corporals,  Lionel."  **  I'm 
sure  May's  left  out  the  staircase,  you'd 
better  look  well  after  her,"  and  so  on; 
when  on  this  group  so  occupied  Walter 
Scrope  was  suddenly  introdncad.    He  had 
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been  asked  to  come  to  Fernyhurst  by  Tom 
in  the  course  of  a  walking  tour,  but  tbere 
was  a  sort  of  blank  when  be  entered  the 
room,  which  even  those  who  are  really  wel- 
come always  occasion  when  they  interrupt 
a  good  morning^s  work. 

After  the  first  greetings  Mr.  Dimsdale 
retired  into  the  shelter  of  his  own  room, 
with  a  formidable-looking  Blue  Book  under 
his  arm. 

•*  Philanthropy  in  her  very  best  pelisse 
and  pantoufles,"  said  Walter,  rather  super- 
ciliou>lv,  as  he  stood  with  his  bands  in  his 
pockets  watching  May,  who  bad  returned 
to  her  drawing,  and  was  discussing  the  cot- 
tage  once  more  with  Lionel. 

**  Shall  I  put  a  finial  on  the  gable  or  not, 
in  spite  of  the  estimate?"  said  she. 

**  Esthetic  with  a  vengeance,"  observed 
Walter.  **  Will  all  those  smartnesses  make 
the  kitchen  a  bit  more  comfortable  for  the 
people  ?  " 

*'  But  there  isn^t  any  particular  virtue  in 
ugliness,  surely,"  remonstrated  Lionel ; 
'*  the  finials  and  all  will  not  make  it  cost 
five  pounds  more,  and  the  cottage  will  be 
seen  all  round." 

•*  Seen  !  "  said  Walter.  ••  What  does  it 
signify  how  it  looks?  " 

**And  why  on  earth  shouIdnH  it  look 
pretty  if  it  can,  I  should  like  to  know,  you 
contradictious  old  cynic?"  put  in  Tom, 
**  There's  the  gong  sounding,  luckily,  and  1 
bear  rov  mother  on  the  stairs  —  luncheon 
has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  soul." 

But  even  the  mollifying  influence  of  food 
seemed  lost  upon  Walter  in  his  present 
mood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  broke  out 
in  a  fresh  place. 

**  Where  is  your  father,  May?  isn't  he 
coming  in  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  who 
was  being  waited  upon  diligently  by  the 
whole  party,  including  Walter. 

**  lie  must  go  over  to  Bereton  almost  di- 
rectly, he  says,  mamma,  for  this  Poor-Law 
meeting,"  answered  May. 

'*  It's  HO  strange  to  hear  all  these  troubles 
about  able-bodied  paupers  when  one's  just 
been  listening  to  the  clamour  for  labourers 
out  at  the  Cape,"  said  Lionel.  **  Why 
don't  they  give  some  lectures  to  the  work- 
ing-classes about  the  colonies  ?  " 

**  I  wonder  what  people  mean  by  the 
working-classes,"  grumbled  Walter  from 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  **  I'm  one  of 
them,  I  hope.  All  this  preaching  and  teach- 
ing is  very  fine,  I  dare  say,  and  we're  no 
doubt  much  obliged,  but  I  fancy  we'd  as 
lief  be  left  alone." 

•*  Surely  there's  no  harm  for  anybody  in 
learning  about  emigration  or  anything  else ; 
we  can't  all  brew  our  own  wisdom  at  home," 


said  Lionel,  smiling  good-naturedly  as  he 
poured  himself  out  carelessly  a  glass  of  his 
uncle's  home-brewed. 

Walter  muttered  something  about  **  how 
any  one  could  spoil  good  beer  in  that 
fashion,"  as  he  frothed  his  own  portioa 
scientifically. 

**  What  will  you  do  this  afternoon, 
Scrope  ?  "  interposed  Tom.  *•  My  father 
said  he  would  ride  with  Lionel;  will  yoo 
have  a  horse  too  ?  '* 

*'  I've  got  two  good  legs  given  me  by 
nature  to  walk  with,  and  I  wasn^t  bom  to 
four  horses,"  growled  he. 

'*  Humble  toddler!"  said  Tom  with 
much  pathos,  **  but  I  didn't  offer  Diogenes 
four  horses,  only  an  old  pony." 

Walter  smiled  grimly  at  himself.  **  IMl 
take  a  walk  with  you  if  you'll  come  with 
me,''  said  he,  more  graciously;  and  they 
went  off,  Tom  murmuring,  **  That  sweet 
passage  from  Shakespeare,  Scrope,  about 
the  two  lions  roaring  upon  Afric's  torrid 
shore,  and  you  remember  that  *  the  first 
lion  thought  the  next  a  bore.*  " 

The  visit  was  by  no  means  a  success. 
Walter  was  annoyed  at  Lionel's  presence ; 
it  disarranged  all  his  habits.  Tom's  allegi- 
ance belonged  to  him,  as  it  were,  by  rights 
of  old  school  days;  and  although  he  and 
May  always  quarrelled,  yet  her  undivided 
attention  had  generally  been  bis,  if  only  to 
defend  the  fortress  of  her  opinion.  Now 
another  seemed  to  rule  in  his  stead  in  his 
old  haunts,  and  he  was  hurt  in  his  affec- 
tions, though  it  looked  a  little  as  if  it  were 
only  in  his  temper,  and  ho  was  exceedingly 
cross. 

Lionel  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  at  the 
way  in  which  his  attempts  at  friendliness 
were  taken,  and  the  short  answers  he  re- 
ceived. In  truth,  Walter's  behaviour  was 
not  at  all  **  pretty,"  and  on  the  second  day 
he  went  away,  rather  to  the  relief  of  all; 
making  some  excuse  about  the  necessity  of 
finishing  his  reading. 

**  Mr.  Scrope  was  quite  savago.  I  can^t 
think  what  was  the  matter  wiih  him ;  he 
always  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  bite," 
said  Lionel. 

**  A  guisa  de  leon  quando  si  posa,*^  said 
May,  who  was  reading  Dante. 

**  Like  the  yard-dog  when  he  wants  to  fly 
at  you,"  muttered  Tom,  who  was  not  poeti- 
cal. "Cynic,  from  kun,  kunos,  *a  dog,'" 
he  added,  with  so  good  an  imitation  of 
Walter's  manner  that  they  bdtb  burst  out 
laughing. 

'*  Ah,  but  he's  worth  twenty  of  yon  put 
together,  for  all  that,"  said  the  good  Tom, 
staunch  in  his  allegiance.  He  would  let  no 
one  laugh  at  his  friend  but  himself. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
AN  UNFORTUNATE  QUESTION. 

Walter  came  back  af^ain  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  had  apparently  recovered  his 
temper.  He  had  begun  to  read  law  very 
diligently  in  London,  where  be  lived  upon 
the  Kmall  fellowship  which  he  had  just  ob- 
tained, and  was  only  too  glad  to  come  down 
as  often  as  he  could  to  Fernyburst,  which 
new  railroads  had  now  made  more  acces- 
sible 

They  were  arguing  again  as  diligently  as 
ever  the  next  morning.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing fast,  and  he  and  Tom  were  waiting  till 
it  was  fine  enough  to  go  out  shooting,  lin- 
gering round  the  breakfast  table,  with  the 
inowy  whiteness  of  its  **  napery,^'  the  bright 
china',  the  silver  embossed  coffee  and  tea 
services,  all  the  pretty,  gay-looking  accom- 
paniments of  that  pieasantest  of  English 
nieals,  set  out  in  the  bow  of  the  south  room, 
cheerful  even  in  the  dullest  weather. 

'*  Too     democratic ! "     cried     Walter. 

**  Every  man.  if  he''s  decently  educated,  has 

B.9  great  a  right  to  govern  himself  as  you 

bxAve,  of  whatever  rank;  and  he'll  get  his 

right  too,  youMl  see,  in  very  little  time." 

"You'd  better  go  and  live  in  America," 
said  conservative  Tom.  **  I  declare  you 
Are  only  fit  for  over  the  water." 

••  And  why  shouldn't  I,  1  want  to  know  ? 
Xt  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  live  in  a  country 
"''^liere  there  are  no  poor  except  by  their 
own  faults.  I  mean  to  go  there  before  I 
<iie/' 

'*  To  settle?"  said  May,  sarcastically. 
*'  When   everything    else    fails    in    Eng- 
land,"»  be  answered,  a  little  bitterly.     **  It  11 
l>urt      nobody.      Nobody'll      care.      Why 
ahouMn'tl?'' 

'*  They're  so  rorksure  they're  wiser  than 
the  wUole  old  world  put  together.  As  if 
noboilvM  ever  known  anything  before  they 
''**ire  born.  I  can't  bear  'em,"  cried  Tom. 
*'  l)h,  vou  go  in  for  the  wisdom  of  our 
anoestors  ?  It  makes  me  savage  to  hear 
y^^.  Vm  sure  the  world  has  been  wasting 
'^^  time  horribly  if  it  isn't  wiser  now  than  it 
<?vor  was  before.  What  has  it  been  doing 
**ll  this  while,  I  should  like  to  know?*' 

"  The  mere  act  of  doing  a  thing  often, 
^•■ac-h«-s  a  man  or  a  nation  a  great  deal," 
^pUed  Tom. 

'*  Kot  a  bit.     A  man  has  put  on  his  stock- 

*'*K8    every    morning,    let    us    say ;    that's 

*^enty-iive  thousand  times  by  the  time  he's 

^^^T  seventy,  leaving  out  the  days  when  he 

^^a  too  sick  or  too  little  to  put  them  on  for 

^^»n8elf ;  then  he  thinks  there  can't  be  any 

^tur  sto<kings  than  his,  and   proses  on  to 

anybody  who  wants  to  iu;prove  them  about 


the  wisdom  of  bis  ancestors !  Fm  all  for 
the  wisdom  of  posterity  —  putting  the  golden 
age  in  the  future,  and  forgetting  the  pa«t  as 
quick  as  possible." 

**  Would  you  pulldown  the  foundation  to 
build  the  house  better?  Perhaps  botb^s 
best.  '  Si  jeunesse  savait,  et  si  vieillesse 
pouvait,^  says  tlie  old  French  peasant,"  ob- 
served the  Sijuire  quietly,  as  he  went  out 
of  the  room  to  his  business. 

**  Just  look  at  those  Italian  and  French 
democrats,  always  pulling  down ! "  said 
Tom  scornfully.  **1  caught  May  crying 
over  'Silvio  Pellico'  yesterday.  I  can't 
think  how  you  could  be  takeo  by  such  a 
book." 

**The  Italian  liberals  weren^t  democrats, 
Tom,  a  bit,  anyhow." 

**  The  Italians  haven't  succeeded  because 
they  didn't  deserve  success.  They  were 
romantic,  and  had  no  common  sense  about 
their  revolutions,"  went  on  Tom,  without 
attending,  and  with  an  Englishman's  proper 
contempt  for  **  foreigners." 

**  I  hate  to  hear  people  talk  so,"  cried 
May.     **  Success  is  such  a  low  gauge." 

**  A  cause  always  succeeds  if  it's  a  reallj 
good  cause,  you  may  depend  on  that,'^  re- 
plied Tom  dogmatically. 

**  *  Treason,  they  say,  ne'er  prospers.    Mere's 
the  reason; 
For  when  it  does,  no  man  dares  call  it  trei^ 


}  o 


son, 

said  Walter. 

**  You  must  have  common  sense  about 
revolutions  as  about  everything  else;  youUl 
allow  that,  Scrope,  I  suppose?" 

**  Uncommon  sense  perhaps  is  what's 
wanted,"  retorted  Walter.  •*  i  believe  that 
clever  men  do  succeed  if  they  care  enough 
.about  a  thing  to  take  all  the  means  neces- 
sary ;  but  sometimes  they're  dirty  ones, 
and  there  are  often  things  dearer  to  them 
than  success;  their  conscience,  or  their  in- 
dependence, or  their  opinion,  and  then  they 
don't  succeed,"  said  he,  thinking  only  half 
of  the  Italians.  **  Very  fine  fellows  fail 
sometimes,"  he  added  with  something  like 
a  sigh. 

*•  I  don't  understand  what  yow  mean," 
argued  Tom  stubbornly.  **  Our  revolution 
came  right  because  we  knew  what  we  wanted 
and  fought  till  we  got  it.  The  Italians  go 
mooning  on,  singing  about  liberty." 

May  understood  perfectly ;  she  did  not 
like  assistance  from  Walter  Scrope's  quar- 
ter, but  she  could  not  help  herself  in  the 
energy  of  her  interest. 

**The  Reformation  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
for  instance.  Would  you  say  purity  of 
doctrine  was  good  in  England,  for  it  sue- 
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cceded,   and    bad    with    them    because   it 
failed?" 

**  Nothing  succeeds  like  success  in  the 
world,"  May  could  not  help  putting  in. 

**Job  the  just  might  have  died  on  his 
dunghill  (and  often  does,  for  that  matter), 
and  youM  hardly  say  that  he  wasn*t  just. 
Why,  there  would  never  be  a  great  deed 
done  in  the  world  if  you  were  always  to 
weiffh  what  you  do  by  common  sense  — 
neither  martyrs  nor  heroes  —  men  from 
Socrates  downwards  risk  all  that  common 
sense  holds  dear.  Would  common  sense 
send  you  up  a  forlorn  hope,  I  wonder  ?  " 

**  Or  make  Sir  John  P21iot  die  in  a  dun- 
geon ?  Why,  he  bad  his  children  and  estate 
to  look  after." 

•*What  do  you  say  to  Hannibal?"  said 
Walter.  **  Was  Carthage  wrong  because 
she  came  to  a  bad  end  ?  " 

•*Or  the  Maccabees,  or  John  Huss?" 
followed  up  May  eagerly. 

**  Little  things  and  big  too.  Suppose  Sir 
Robert  Peel  saw  a  child  fall  into  the  river, 
and  nobody  near,  common  sense  would  say, 
*  Your  life  is  very  valuable,  and  there  are 
heaps  more  dirty  children  in  the  world ;  you 
can^t  swim  well,  and  you'll  certainly  catch 
cold."  But  if  he  stood  on  the  shore  and 
stretched  out  his  umbrella,  and  let  the  child 
drown,  Tom  would  say  it  was  very  sensible  ; 
but  he'd  add  a  very  uncomfortable  epithet, 
I  fanry." 

**  What  a  hailstorm !  "  said  Tom,  who  was 
lying  back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  now  ju«t  opened  the  corner  of  one. 
*•  Tm  quite  dead ;  don't  kill  me  any  more  ! 
ril  agree  to  everything  you  have  said,  will 
sav,  or  can  sav,  *  in  secula  seculorum.''" 

•*  Tom's  a  Sadducee,  and  doesn't  believe 
in  heroes,"  observed  Walter,  with  a 
smile. 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  old  fellow,"  an- 
swered he,  looking  affectionately  at  him. 
••  And  now  let's  go  out  shooting ;  it's  done 
raining ;  and  there's  the  keeper.  My  father 
says  he  won't  go  with  us  to-day." 

Towards  evening.  May,  having  been  busy 
all  day,  was  taking  her  pastkne  sitting  on 
the  lloor,  reading  by  the  firelight  in  the 
drawing-room.  Great  logs  had  just  been 
heaped  on,  and  the  flickering  llame  was 
glancing  on  the  folds  of  red  curtain,  the 
panelled  ceiling,  and  the  Sir  Joshua  on  the 
wall  opposite,  making  all  look  very  warm, 
genial,  and  pleasant.  She  had  just  got  the 
last  number  of  Dickens,  which  then  supplied 
the  place  of  the  five-and-twenty  periodical 
stories  which  we  arc  now  confounding  in 
our   heads,  with    a   desperate    uncertainty 

whether  Miss  Y 's  most  virtuous  lady 

is   breaking   her  heart  for  Miss   B 's 


exceedingly  disreputable  gentleman,  or  who 
is  the  lady  that  you  *  can  *  or  cannot  *  for* 


1 » 


give 

May  had  fully  made  herself  comfortable 
in  her  favourite  position  when  she  heard 
the  parting  guns  of  the  shooters  firing  awaj 
their  last  charges  as  they  came  near  the 
house,  and  presently  Walter,  in  his  "  stock- 
ing-feet"—  for  Mrs.  Dimsdale  was  known 
to  be  stern  in  her  regard  for  her  carpets  — 
came  into  the  room. 

*•  Tom's  slipped  into  the  Deep  Dene  pool, 
going  after  a  wild  duck,  and  is  wet  through, 
so  he's  gone  up  to  dress,"  said  he,  approach- 
ing the  tire. 

**  What  have  you  done?  have  you  had  a 
nice  day  ?  '^  said  she,  looking  up.  She  felt 
bound  to  show  some  interest,  but  was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  back  to  her  book,  and 
perhaps  secretly  a  little  wished  that  he  bad 
been  wet  through  as  well  as  her  brother. 

•*  Only  a  teal  —  the  duck  got  away  afker 
all  —  two  snipe,  and  some  odds  and  endd,** 
said  he  indiSi.Tently,  as  be  leant  his  head 
against  the  mantelpiece,  and  looked  down 
on  the  tire  and  the  half-li^  figure,  in  its  care- 
less grace,  which  knelt  beside  it. 

May's  head  was  full  of  her  story,  and  she 
was  considering  how  soon  politeness  would 
allow  her  to  return  to  the  woes  of  Florence 
Dombey,  when  Walter,  in  a  changed  voice, 
began  — 

,**  May  —  Miss  Dimsdale  —  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question." 

She  was  startled  at  his  tone,  and  looked 
up  a  little  anxiously,  but  without  any  idea 
of  what  he  was  intending. 

**  May,  I  want  you  to  come  and  help  me 
in  London;  there's  a  greats  deal  of  grand 
work  to  be  done  there  among  the  people, 
work  which  I  can't  do  without  a  wife,*'  he 
said,  shortly.  •*  Things  you  would  under- 
stand about  them,  which  only  a  woman 
knows.  We  could  work  together,  I'm  sure, 
very  usefully,  and  "  (as  if  it  were  rather  an 
extra  in  the  compact)  **  you  must  know 
what  an  affection  1  Lave  for  you." 

She  sprang  from  the  ground  very  much 
frightened.  **0h  no,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
*' I  don't  think  we're  suited  one  bit;  it 
wouldn't  answer  at  all,  Tm  sure.  Such  a 
thing  never  even  came  into  my  head,"  she 
added,  ruefully.     •*  You're  not  'serious  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer. 

••I'm  so  grieved,"  she  said  sorrowfully; 
•*  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  that  you  could 
misunderstand.  I  thought  we  were  always 
quarrelling,  as  Tom  said." 

•*No,  I  didn't  misunderstand  yon,  I  mis- 
understood myself.  I  never  looked  before 
my  nose  to  see  what  the  quarrelling  meant, 
that  it  was  because  I  couldn't  bear  yoo  to 
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be  of  a  different  opinion  from  me  about 
anything.'* 

And  lie  crossed  his  arms  or.  the  mantel- 
piece, and  laid  his  head  upon  them  as  he 
looked  into  the  fire  again  dismally. 

'*  Miss  Dirosdale/^  he  suddenly  blurted 
out,  **  wouldn^t  it  be  possible  —  should  you 
mind  —  couldn't  we  go  on  as  before,  with- 
out saying  anything  of  this  mistake  to  any- 
body ?  Not  that  1  care  who  knows,  but 
things  are  so  much  easier,  and  if  you  didn't 
mind  my  coming  on  here  —  I  shan't  trouble 
you,  and  I  care  lor  you  all  very  much," 
said  he,  with  a  break  in  his  voice,  cynic  as 
Tom  called  him. 

•*  I  was  just  thinking  so,"  answered  May, 
thought Tu  1  iy ;  **  Tm  sure  I  don't  see  why 
anybody  should  know.  It  would  pain  Tom 
very  much,  and  do  no  good,  and  my  dear 
father  hates  that  sort  of  talk,  you  know; 
he's  alwavs  bored  and  annoved  about  such 
things.     We  might  go  on  quarrelling  again, 

1'ust  the  same  as  of  old,'*  she  said  with  a 
aui^h,  as  she  glanced  up  at  him.  It  was 
evident  not  only  was  she  heartwhole  herself, 
but  that  she  did  not  believe  in  his  hurt  being 
great. 

He  left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
com«i  in,  but  she  could  not  go  on  with  her 
book. 

'*  He's   very  excellent,  and  very  clever, 

and  all  that,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  sat 

with    her  hands   over  her   eves,  **  but  Viat 

i&n*t  love  a  bit."     Slie  had  not  troubled  her 

bead  much  about  such  matters,  but  she  had 

an  ideal,   like  other   folk,  on    the   subject, 

and  neither  the  man  nor  the  wooing  fultilled 

it  in  any  wav.     How  could  he  make  such  a 

blunder?     It  was  very  tiresome  and  stupid 

of  him,  and   must,  more  or  less,  spoil   the 

ea?e   of  their   int»'rcourse ;  but   still,  there 

could  be  no  farther  misunderstanding  now 

about  the  matter,  which  was  perhaps  a  good 

tiling,  and  bhe  was  only  too  glad   to  put  the 

wbok*  question  aside  in  her  mind  as  settled 

and  done  for,  and  best  forgotten  altogether. 

CIIAPTKK    VII. 
A    D-^^X'ING   TEA. 

Charlie  had  just  been  appointed  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  having  been  given  leave  for  a 
'un  hi)me,  appearc'd  at  Fernyhurst  a  few 
"*}^  after,  not  full  of  the  gluries  of  ad- 
vanct'inent,  as  the  uninitiated  would  iin- 
J^^'ne,  hut  beset  with  grievances,  to  which 
^  Was  a  ^oo<l  deal  addicted,  in  spite  of  his 
"'?'» spirits  ;  it  is  the  normal  state,  indeed, 
o«  tin.  liriti.sh  sailor;  it  is  almost  a  point  of 
t^onour   with    him   not  to    be    satisfied;  he 

Cannot  get  his  promotion,"  or  if  he  has, 
"••*  does  not  **  get  a  ship,"  or  it  is  the  wrong 


ship,  not  80  big  or  not  so  fast  as  somebody 
else's,  and  his  woes  are  a  perennial  fountain 
of  bitterness.  He  was  now  recounting 
these  at  the  utmost  length  to  May,  as  he  lay 
in  a  ^reat  chair  very  comfortably  one  morn- 
ing, in  her  sanctum  of  the  nursery,  while 
she  was  doing  the  house  accounts  for  her 
mother. 

**It's  quite  abominable  of  the  Admiral," 
he  repeated,  for  at  least  the  twentieth  time; 
**  he  hasn't  said  a  word  about  taking 
me  as  his  flag  lieutenant,  and  if  one's  own 
uncle  won't  do  anything  for  one  !  and  there's 
papa  won't  ask  the  First  Lord  for  anything 
—  why  he  ought  to  sit  on  the  Admiralty 
steps  till  they  give  me  a  ship !  "  which,  as 
the  Admiral  had  at  present  no  command, 
and  his  father  had  worked  ey^try  possible 
engine  to  get  him  his  promotion,  was  per- 
haps a  little  unjust. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  three  of 
their  eldest  sister's  children,  who  were  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  came  rushing  in. 

**  Aunt  May,  grandmamma  says  she 
doesn't  want  us  any  more,  and  we're  to 
come  to  you  to  do  our  lessons,  and  that  yoii 
are  to  go  down  d'rectly  and  speak  to  the 
schoolmistress  about  the  dammg,  who  is 
waiting  in  the  lobby,"  shouted  Hugh,  per- 
emptorily, greatly  enjoying  his  contradic- 
tory messages. 

VVhen  May  at  last  returned,  she  found 
Charlie  lying  on  the  ground  whistling  a 
hornpipe,  while  his  nephews  and  niece 
tumbled  over  him  as  lawful  prize. 

**It's  exceedingly  hard  that  I  never  get 
any  dancing  at  home,"  said  ho,  dolefully, 
as  she  came  in. 

**  Another  grievance,"  observed  May, 
smiling. 

**  >V  ell,  it  M  a  shame ;  evervbodv  else  has 

'  9  9 

balls  at  home  exceptmg  us  ;  it*s  a  great  deal 
too  bad.  Now  don't  you  laugh.  May; 
you'd  like  a  dance  as  well  as  anvbodv." 

¥  9  9 

**  Yes,"  answered  she,  **  it  would  be  very 
pleasant,  but  I  don't  believe  mamma  would 
stand  the  fuss,  and  then  there  are  no  girls 
about  here.  There  never  was  such  a  bad 
neighbourhood  as  ours  ;  "  and  she  ran  over 
on  her  fingers,  **  Tracy's,  no  children  at  all ; 
Evans',  two  boys ;  Johnson's,  one  aged 
eight ;  Aslett's,  two  married." 

•*  My  dear  May,  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  no  girls  !  "  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
cpiestion  he  rose  bolt  upright,  scattering  the 
babies  like  chaff,  the  youngest  of  whom  be- 
gan to  howl.  "No  girls!"  he  went  on 
excitedly,  without  attending  to  the  wounded 
in  the  action,  while  Mav  took  the  sufferer 

»  9 

on  her  knee,  and  began  to  soothe  the  in- 
jured elbow  and  feelings.  •*  Why  there  are 
six  of  the  Hounslows  at  the  very  least." 
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••TheyVe  ten  miles  off,  and  we  don't 
visit  them." 

•*  They  won't  mind  that,  they'll  come  fast 
enou^i^h.  Cidsy,  come  to  me  again/'  he 
said,  holding  out  his  arms  to  that  young 
lady ;  **  the  elbow  is  quite  well  now,  isn't 
it  ?  "  and  the  ungratelul  baby  forsook  the 
steady  friendship  of  her  aunt,  and  went  over 
to  Charlie's  uncertain  mercies,  unmindful 
of  his  crimes,  and  remembering  only  de- 
lightful tosses  in  the  air. 

**  Incipient  good  taste,  — likes  gentlemen 
best  already,"  observed  he  as  he  took  her 
up. 

**  Stronger  arms,  that's  all,"  said  May, 
smiling. 

**  But  I'm  not  going  to  be  driven  off  the 
scent  in  that  way.  There  are  heaps  of 
girls ;  Cissy,  give  me  your  fat  pud,"  and  he 
began  to  count  up  his  list  on  the  little 
fingers,  which  Ci:<sy  solemnly  considered  as 
a  new  and  interesting  game.  **  Six  Houns- 
lows  ;  two  Barlows " 

**  If  you  call  them  girls,  they're  forty  at 
least,"  said  she,  rather  disdainfully. 

**  Girls  or  not  girls,  they  were  dancing 
merrily  at  Winmouth  in  June,  for  I  saw 
them.     The  Longmores " 

**  The  Loni^mores  don't  think  it  rif^ht  to 
go  to  balls,  you  know." 

'•  My  dear  May,  how  innocent  you  are ! 
Don't  you  know  there  are  balls  and  balls? 
They  don't  think  it  right  to  dance  at  Mrs. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinsons',  but  they  do 
at  Lady  St.  Maur's.  I  know  a  man  who 
met  them  there.  A  countess  is  different 
from  a  Brown,  my  dear  young  sister." 

''  But  papa  is  not  a  count,"  laughed 
Mav. 

•*  No,  but  he's  kinjj  at  Fernyhurst,  which 
is  nearly  as  good.  Don't  call  it  a  ball,  but 
a  children's  party,  or  a  dancing  tea,  or  a 
garden  supper,"  (**In  December,"  sug- 
gested May),  •*  an(l  you'll  see  if  they  don't 
come,  and  dance  all  the  evening  too ;  *  old 
friendship,'  you  know,  *  don't  like  to  dis- 
tress,' you  understand.  Besides,  a  chil- 
dren's party  will  be  earlier,  and  that'd  suit 
my  mother,  and  it's  much  better  fun  too, 
people  are  much  jollier.  And  as  to  the 
trouble,  Tom  and  I  can  turn  up  the  carpet 
in  the  dining-room,  and  you  can  play,  and 
we'll  have  the  two  girls  from  the  dockyard, 
and  Lionel  will  bring  Amy  and  Clara,  and 
Tom's  good  for  a  half  a  dozen  of  his  men, 
I'm  sure,  and  I  can  get  any  number  of 
mills." 

**()h,  I'm  not  afraid  about  you  boys," 
said  May  irreverently,  **  there'll  be  plenty 
of  you." 

**  I'll  run  down  directly  and  manage  my 
mother,  and  you  must  persuade  papa.     We 


must  have  it  before  my  leavo^i  up  —  amy 
Thursday  week." 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  was  sick,  and  she  was  in- 
dolent, while  it  would  have  required  the 
strength  of  a  horse  and  the  courage  of  a  lion 
to  withstand  Charlie.  The  Squire  made  a 
wry  face,  but  ended  by  giving  in  with  a 
better  grace  than  his  wife. 

**  But  there  must  be  some  music,  Charlie; 
I  won't  have  May  fastened  to  the  piano  all 
night.  If  there's  to  be  dancing,"  he  said, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  **  she  shall  dance  too.** 

Everybody  seemed  to  accept.  Mr. 
Dravton  declared,  with  a  shrewd  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  that  he  feared  a  sacrifice  was  iif 
piospect,  as  his  sister  and  his  niece  had 
announced  a  visit  to  him  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week,  when  their  **  duty,"  he  said, 
would  compel  them  probably  .... 

May  was  terror-stricken  at  the  quantity 
of  notes  which  Charlie  compelled  her  to 
write,  for  everybody  under  a  hundred  voted 
themselves  children  on  the  occasion.  Par- 
ties at  Fernyhurst  had  become  rare  of  late, 
and  were  the  more  valuable. 

A  large  inst-alment  of  cousins  arrived 
to  help  before  the  great  fray  bemin,  Lionel 
and  his  sisters  came  earlv,  and  two  little 
daughters  of  the  unlucky  Admiral  Raby,  the 
object  of  Charlie's  objurgations,  who  was 
the  husband  of  Mr.  Dimsdale's  sister. 

Mrs.  Raby  was  a  very  gentle,  affectionate 
woman,  who  had  followed  her  husband 
lovinfrlv  about  to  most  of  his  stations,  and 

Or  ' 

the  names  of  their  children  were  a  perfect 
lesson  in  geography  —  Lawrence  and  Chris- 
topher ;  Luuitania,  i^ominiously  shortened 
into  Lucy;  Melita  mto  Milly  —  according 
as  the  captain  or  the  admiral's  ship  had  been 
at  Halifax  or  the  West  Indies,  Lisbon  or 
the  Mediterranean.  She  was  a  good  deal 
like  a  hen  with  a  couple  of  ducklings,  for  her 
two  extremely  pretty  little  girls,  spoilt  by 
their  father  to  the  utmost,  did  very  nearly 
as  they  pleased  without  much  reference  to 
the  maternal  clucking.  Lucy  was  still  a 
child ;  but  Milly  was  as  promising  a  little 
llirt  of  her  rears  as  could  be  found  within 
the  four  seas,  and  her  presence  did  not  at 
aU  tend  to  assist  May  in  her  efforts  to  keep 
matters  as  quiet  as  possible. 

The  whole  house  was  in  confusion,  in 
spite  of  all  she  could  do ;  her  mother  was 
cross,  her  father  was  put  out,  but  there  was 
no  withstanding  the  whirlpool ;  everybody 
wanted  some  new  thing,  and  it  was  rather 
dreary  work  to  her,  vainly  trving  to  resist 
the  impossible,  to  stave  off  the  Hood,  with 
the  sort  of  anxious  conscientiousness  which 
makes  a  girl  take  to  heart  all  her  little  du- 
ties as  matters  of  life  and  death. 

**  Surely  it's  a  pity  to  give  all  the  trouble 
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of  wreaths  in  the  dining-room,  Tom,'"'  said 
she,  as  she  saw  a  whole  shrubbery  of  green 
boughs  being  dragged  into  the  house ; 
•*  nobodv'U  dance  a  bit  the  better,  and  it 
vexes  papa  to  have  the  walls  pulled  about, 
and  the  Vandvke  moved."" 

**  The  carpenter's  to  hang  them;  and  if 
his  beloved  John  Deeds  does  it,  he'll  not 
mind ;  besides,  he's  afraid  of  the  dust  of 
the  dancing  for  the  Vandvke,  and  he  gave  me 
leave,  so  don't  you  torment  about  it,"  cried 
Tom  loudly.  **  Clara  and  Milly  are  going 
to  lielp  me,  and  Charlie's  got  Amy  and 
Lucy  ibr  the  other  half.  I'm  so  sorry 
Walter  Scrope  wasn't  able  to  come,"  he 
went  on,  doleiully. 

**  And  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad,"  cried 
Milly,  contemptuously,  from  the  top  of  the 
rival  ladder;  *' 1  can't  think  what  you  can 
find  in  tbat  great,  awkward,  ugly  man,  who 
looks  as  if  he  never  knew  whether  one  was 
in  the  room  or  not.'' 

*•  Heigh  ho!  hinc  illcB  lacrymct!  he 
might  be  as  ugly  and  as  awkward  as  he 
pleased,  if  only  he'd  bow  down  before  our 
sovereign  lady.  Queen  Coquetta !  " 

**  1  ain't  Queen  Coqueita.  You're  very 
ill-natured,  Tom,''  replied  Milly,  between 
laughmg  and  crying,  and  not  quite  sure 
wherher  it  was  not  a  compliment  after  all. 

**  Bring  me  some  more  pink  calico,  that's 
a  good  girl.  May,"  cried  Charlie. 

**  More  silver  paper,  May,  and  white 
tape." 

'*  There's  none  left."  answered  she. 

**  Th^'n  send  a  man  and  horse  to  fetch 
8om(*  more.  I'm  sure  papa  won't  mint!.'' 
shouted  Tom  from  somewhere  near  the 
ceiling. 

"  It's  quite  too  late,  dear,  and  every- 
body's bu>v." 

Still,  every  time  she  looked  in,  there  was 
a  fresh  relay  of  recjuests. 

"  It's  long  past  six,"  said  she  at  last, 
**and  {)eopl«.»  are  to  be  here  at  seven." 

*'()li.  <io  you  fasten  up  these  roses.  May, 
that's  a  darling.  I  must  ^o  and  dress ; 
there's  only  just  time  to  do  mv  hair!  "  cried 
Milly,  fluttering  down  anxiously  from  her 
lofty  perch. 

"Halloo  I  there  are  the  mids !  "  called 
Charlie,  as  a  loud  ring  was  heard,  and  three 
little  sailors  came  into  the  room.  **  You'll 
finish  thi^  bit  round  the  manilepiece.  May, 
that's  a  ducc.  I  must  take  them  up-stairs 
directly."  And  he  carried  them  olF  in  a 
whirlwind  almost  before  they  had  time  to 
make  their  devoirs. 

*'  Let  nie  stay  and  help  you  May,"  cried 
Amy.  all'ectionately. 

"No,  dear,  we  canH  dress  all  together. 


It'll  really  help  most  if  you  will  ^o  direct- 
ly," she  answered,  with  rather  a  sigh. 

*'  How  tired  you  will  be.  May,  before  we 
even  begin ! "  said  Lionel,  coming  in  as 
his  sister  went  out,  still  in  his  shooting- 
coat.  He  had  been  sitting  in  the  study 
with  his  uncle,  the  only  quiet  place  left  in 
the  house.  He  looked  compassionately 
into  her  weary  face  as  he  helped  lier  otf 
the  chair  on  which  she  was  standing  to 
complete  the  last  of  Charlie's  mottoes. 
**  You  ought  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  or  some- 
thing, and  to  go  and  lie  down.  Let  me 
fetch  vou  one.  It's  too  bad  of  the  bovs  to 
drive  you  so ;  you  won't  enjoy  the  dancing 
a  bit." 

It  was  a  comfort  to  get  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  turmoil,  «and  May  smiled 
gratefully,  though  there  was  no  time  to  ac- 
cept the  offer.  As  she  came  down-stairs 
again  ready  equipped  she  met  old  Nursey, 
who  had  been  busy  helping  in  the  regions 
below,  and  was  now  coming  up  to  inspect 
her  beloved  child  **in  her  grandeurs.** 
She  clung  to  the  privilege  of  calhng  her 
still,  like  a  child,  by  her  name. 

**  Well,  vou  do  look  just  nice,  my  dear 
May!  I  wdl  say  that  for  you  —  there  ain*t 
one  of  'um,  I'll  be  bound,  as'il  look  half  so 
pretty  as  my  child !  "  said  the  old  woman 
proudly,  as,  with  her  candle  in  her  hand, 
she  walked  round  her  on  the  landing,  and 
examined  her  critically  from  top  to  toe. 
**  Let  me  set  vour  sash  straight,  dearie." 

As  she  spoke,  Lionel,  who  had  just  fin- 
ished dressing,  came  suddenly  out  of  his 
own  door.  May  was  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  dark  oak  staircase,  backed  by  the 
dim  passage,  with  its  carved  cabinets  and 
blue  japan  china.  The  light  of  a  hanging 
lamp  shone  down  upon  the  red  camellia  in 
her  brown  hair  and  the  Ion;;  evela»hes, 
which  threw  a  shadow  on  her  cheek,  like 
the  ripe  side  of  a  peach.  She  blushed  and 
turned  awav  as  he  said,  smiling,  **  Let  me 
look  too,  Nursey." 

**  Stay,  Miss  May,  there's  a  pin  loose," 
said  the  old  wotnan,  holding  her  bv  the 
gown. 

"  I    like   all  that   cloudv  haze   of  white 

m 

drapery ;  it^s  like  a  mist.  What  is  it 
called  ?  Thev  didn't  have  such  in  the 
Kaffir  wigwams,  you  know ;  so  I'm  im- 
proving my  mind,"  he  said  with  a  laugh  as 
ihev  turned  down-stairs  together. 

**  What,  have  thev  bejjun  alreadv  ?  "  cried 
she,  as  the  sound  of  the  piano  in  the  dining- 
room  reached  their  ears. 

"Only  a  preliminary  canter,  I  suppose, 
before  any  one  comes,"  replied  Lionel. 

All  the  young  ones  in  tne  bouse  had  col- 
lected, and  the  fun  was  growing  fast  aod 
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furious;  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  it 
would  be  later  in  the  evening. 

•*  May,  come  here ! "  cried  Charlie. 
*'  MilH'  can^t  make  out  the  steps  of  the 
•TempAte.'" 

**  And  Amy^s  forgotten  the  last  half  of 
the  tune,"  followed  up  Tom. 

**  ni  find  the  music ;  but,  Tom,  we  must 
go  in  and  help  in  the  drawing-room. 
Tbere^s  another  ring!  And  papa  and 
mamma  will  be  quite  vexed  if  we  all  keep 
away  like  this,  and  don^t  do  any  duty. 
Do  come." 

But  nobody  paid  the  least  attention,  or 
indeed  heard  her;  there  was  a  furious 
galop  going  on,  and  the  noise  drowned 
everything  else. 

••  ni  come  in  and  welcome,  if  that  would 
be  anv  use,**  sard  Lionel,  followin<;  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Dimsdale, 
in  rather  lugubrious  state,  sat,  looking 
much  bored  and  rather  repellant,  and  the 
Squire  standing  bv  the  fire,  shy  and  re- 
served, were  receivin^^  their  guests  with 
very  unfestive  solemnity.  Two  or  three 
of  those  miserable  early  comers,  who 
always  arrive  everywhere  too  soon,  were 
there,  like  the  fir^t  drops  of  a  thunder 
shower;  an  awkward  young  curate,  who 
bad  ridden  ten  miles  ;  and  a  lat  old  woman, 
with  a  scraggy  niece,  who  bad  chartered  a 
flv,  and  wanted  to  be  home  earl  v.  Mrs. 
Dimsdale  called  up  Lionel  to  her  side, 
however,  and  her  rigid  brows  relaxed ; 
and  when  May  came  near  her  father  a  smile 

Eassed  over  his  face,  even  in  the  midst  of 
is  troubles.  It  was  extremely  tiresome 
and  slow  for  some  time,  but  at  length  the 
folk  arrived,  the  move  was  made,  and 
business  began  in  earnet't. 

Mav  was  a  little  too  anxious  about  everv- 
thing  to  enjoy  herself  thoroughly,  for  the 
brunt  of  the  entertaining  fell  upon  her. 
Her  mother  retreated  early  into  the  empty 
drawing-room  —  **  out  of  the  noise,"  she 
said  —  with  a  disengaged  matron  or  two ; 
Mr.  Dimsdale,  although  he  did  his  best  to 
be  kind  to  his  guests,  disappeared  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening;  Charlie 
and  Tom  were  far  too  intent  on  amusing 
themselves  with  the  prettiest  girls  and  the 
best  dancers  to  bo  of  any  use ;  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Lionel,  she  would  hardly 
have  known  how  to  get  through.  He 
dance<l,  at  her  request,  with  the  plain  young 
ladies,  who  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  was 
civil  to  the  old  ones,  who  wanted  to  carry 
off  their  broods  too  soon,  and  his  handsome, 
soldier  look  and  manner  made  him  very 
popular,  while  his  unselfish  courtesy  to 
everybody  was  a  godsend  to  poor  May. 
**  You  are  keeping  that  dance  before  sup- 


per for  me,  May,**  he  said,  coming  back  to 
her  side,  looking  rather  weary  as  be 
deposited  the  •*  young  lady  of  forty,"  who 
was  an  insatiable  waltzer,  by  her  chaperon, 
considerably  younger  than  herself. 

•*  Oh,  Lionel,  how  good  you  arc  !  We 
never  should  have  managed  without  you 
Vm  sure.  Charlie  is  too  bad,  he  doesn^t 
help  a  bit  —  he  hasnH  danced  one  duty 
dance  all  night.** 

**  I  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Benjron 
for  three  months  when  poor  Amyot  died, 
you  know,**  he  answered,  with  a  smile,  **  so 
I*m  up  to  the  work.  Never  mind  Charlie; 
let  him  enjoy  himself.** 

It  was  the  third  time  she  bad  danced  irith 
him;  for  while  he  was  doing  both  her 
brothers*  duty,  she  could  hardly  refuse  any- 
thing he  asked  of  her. 

**  Charlie,  you  really  ought  to  dance  with 
Sophia  Longmore.  You\e  neither  of  you 
been  near  her  the  wholo  evening ;  it^s  quite 
rude ;  and  she's  Mr.  Dravton's  niece  afler 
all.** 

**Here*8  metal  more  attractive,"  said 
Charlie,  with  a  profound  bow  to  Milly  of 
the  Dockyard,  quoting  not  from  Hamlet, 
however,  but  a  burlesque;  **  Sophia  is  such 
a  prig,  and  so  afifected.  Make  Tom  do 
it.** 

*'  But  I  have  asked  him,  and  he  wonH 

go." 

••  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  Tm  engaged 
ten  deep.  Tell  her  Fll  come  after  that.  I 
bt:lieve  that  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of 
dancing  this  dance  with  you  ?  **  he  said, 
taking  hold  of  his  exceedingly  pretty  little 
cousin. 

Mxlly  was  in  great  spirits,  but,  having 
reached  the  mature  age  of  fifteen,  was  torn 
in  sunder  by  the  desire  of  being  grand  and 
womanly  and  wearing  long  gowns,  and  the 
temptation  to  be  mad  and  merry  with  the 
child  privileges  of  short  ones. 

**  How  funny  it  is  to  see  Charlie  here !  ^ 
said  she  to  May,  coming  up  out  of  breath 
after  •*  such  a  jolly  galop."  •*  But  you 
can*t  waltz  a  bit,  and  vou  know  I  like  Tom 
best  to  dance  with,**  she  added,  with  a 
sidelong  glance  over  her  shoulder  away 
from  her  partner. 

'*  Because  he*s  the  tallest  man  in  the 
room,*'  retorted  Charlie,  ••  and  you*re  the 
shortest  girl,  by  a  long  chalk." 

**  You  shouldn't  bo  so  rude  to  a  lady !  " 
replied  Milly  with  dignity.  *•  You*ve  no 
notion  how  proper  he  is  at  the  Dockyard 
dinners.  May ;  he  says  nothing  but,  *  Yes, 
sir,*  and  *No,  sir,*  to  papa,  hardly,  and 
very  quietly  too.*' 

It  was  quite  true ;  the  Admiral  kept  his 
ofiicers,  if  not  his  daughters,  in  excellent 
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order,  and  bcid  Master  Charlie   at  arm's 
lenj^tb  wliLMievcr  he  appeared  in  the  liouse. 


•*  Miss  Dimsdale/*  interrupted  the  little 
mid,  who  alwavs  came  to  her  at  the  end  of 


'•  Lionel/*  she  called  oilt  as  she  prepared  |  every   dance    for   a   fresh   partner,    *'  I've 


to  whi^k  oiTa^rain,  but  tbrowin;^  out  anoth- 
er ^rjppier  for  future  operations,  **you 
haven't  ilanced  with  me  yet,  remember." 

•*  I'm  not  so  tall  as  Tom,"  replied  Lionel, 
smiling  lazily,  *'  and  Tm  too  old  and  stili' 
for  i^uch  a  particular  little  dainty  lady/' 

**  I'm  not  particular,  and  I'm  not  dainty,'' 
pouted  Milly. 

**  Then  1  am,"  replied  he,  with  hard- 
hearted composure. 

"The  dancing  was  much  more  graceful 
in  my  day,  and  the  girls  were  prettier,'' ' 
said  Mrs.  l)im^dale  to  an  old  ladv,  at  whose 
^e^|ue^t  she  hati  come  to  look  once  more 
into  the  dining-room.  She  looked  very 
stately  in  her  silver  grey,  and  a  profusion 
of  black  lace,  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway. 
**  I  call  the  dancing  nowadays  great  romp- 
ing.' 

**  Tm  sure  Miss  May  doesn't  romp  or  llirt 
cither,"  said  the  ladv,  watchinjj  Mav's 
rather  anxious  face  as  she  moved  about  the 
room,  having  just  danced  with  the  curate, 
and  standing  up  now  again  with  Charlie's 
youn^e^t  iind. 

•*  No,''  answered  her  mother  rather  ab- 
sently ;  •'  brit  she  can't  dance  like  Cecilia, 
and  her  father  doesn't  like  her  to  waltz. 
Lucy,  why  don't  you  go  to  bed  ?  I  never 
allowed  my  children  to  sit  up  in  this  way ; 
but  tiie  Admiral  spoils  those  two  girls  so 
tia-ad fully."  She  was  growing  very  tired 
&nd  rather  cross. 

"  It's  curious  how  plaintive  that  waltz 
music  is.  1  (-an't  think  why,"  said  Mr. 
l>ravton,  who  was  looking;   benifjnantlv  on 

•  OCT. 

toe  dancers    once    more    before    he    went 
awav,  alter  doinjr  his  best   to  console  the 


asked  all  those  ladies  vou  introduced  me  to 
a  second  time,  and  they're  all  engaged, 
they  say ;  I  want  a  new  one.  Oh !  not 
those  children  !  '''he  said  with  disgust  as  she 
was  taking  him  up  to  some  pretty  little 
girls. 

Altogether,  it  was  rather  hard  work,  and 
she  was  glad  when  the  evening  was  at 
length  at  an  end.  At  night,  when  she 
thought  the  whole  over,  she  was  sorry  for 
the  three  dances  with  Lionel.  Having 
been  verv  much  troubled  at  wh.at  she  called 
her  *'  mi>fortunes  "  with  Walter,  she  wished 
to  be  most  particularly  on  her  guard. 
**  However,  I'm  sure  he  couIdn*t  mistake 
anyhow,"  she  comforted  herself.  **  I  treat 
him  just  like  Tom  and  Charlie." 

Breakfa.>t  next  morning  in  the  bright 
sunny  south  room  was  late  for  those  who 
had  not  gone  ofT  by  early  trains  and 
coaches ;  and  the  discussions  on  past 
glorious  deeds  lively  and  long. 

**  What  a  shame  it  was  of  you,  Charlie  ! 
You  waltzed  half  the  night  with  Isabel  Fors- 
ter!" 

**  Because  she  waltzed  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  room,"  said  he  undaunt- 
edlv. 

**  Didn't  you  admire  Miss  Trower's  wig, 
with  a  rose  stitched  into  the  side,  and  its 
splendid  coronet  of  false  hair?"  laughed 
Milly.     "Such  fun!" 

"  Wasn't  she  a  stunner!  "  burst  out  the 
little  mid,  only  half  hearing,  with  tremen- 
dous earnestness,   and  ami<lst  a  shout   of 
lau;:hter.     He  had  very  much  admired  her 
as  the  bi^jjest  woman  there. 

"Milly  was  the  prettiest  creature  in  the 


Stjuire  under  his  alHicliuns.     "  Don't  look    room  by  far,"  whispered  May  at  her  end  of 
so   careworn,  my  Mayliower;    it's  part   of    tht;  table,   not  meaning  to  l)e   heard:    but 


yt»ur  duty,   remember,  to  enjoy  yourself/* 

was  bis  parting  greeting. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Longmore  came 
ambling  up  to  her  hostess.  "Ah,  dear 
^i  ry.  l)lnl^dale,  I  am  afraid  all  this  noise 
i*>*<l  bu^Ue  is  r<?/*y  trying  to  you!  but  we 
niust  all  make  sacrifices   for  our  children! 


Milly 's  ears  were  as  quick  as  her  «yi»s  in 
such  matters,  and  her  little  persori  smiled 
all  over. 

"  It  was  the  jolliest  dance  I  have  had  for 
some  time,"  said  Charlie,  rubbing  his  hands, 
lie  found  that  he  was  much  more  eon>idered 
as  his  father's  son  in  his  father's  housi*  than 


I     iiujsclf not    exactlv    the   scene  '  as  an  accidental  mid  at  a  dockvard  ball,  and 

•     •    .   .  .  dear   girl.     As    the   dear    Bishop  ,  enjoyed  his  consequence  accordingly. 
on<-e  ^ai^j  ....'•     It  was  more  convenient        "1  think  I  like  better  dancing  at  other 
JV*    t'*ri«eralize    her  sentences    and   veil  her   people's  ball.s,"  sai«l  May. 
■*'"'*,  and  the  end  was  lost  as  she  moved        "  You're    so    abominably   conscientious. 
■'^^^'anis.  Whv  can't  vou  let  the  uglv  old  maids  take 

.  '  Alay,"    whispered    Charlie,     who    was    care  of  themselves? '' 

^■Uii,,  earshot,  ••  didn't  1  tell  you?     'Sac-        "Perhaps  if  you  were  one,  you  mightn't 

TJtic**/  •dear  giri.'  it's  all  there!  only  we   think  so;  you'd  be  glad  to  see  May  come 

.  ^d  the  dear  l>i?bop  instead  of  the  Canon,    tip   to  you.     I'm  sure   1  should,"  observed 

^^   lionour   of  the    greatness    of  the    occa- !  his  father,  looking  down  the  long  table  at 

^'^^  !  •'  I  her.     "May,  will  you  remember  to  look 
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afVer  me  when  I  am  an  aa;Iy  old  maid, 
pleaso.  and  not  after  Charlie  ?  " 

**  No,  papa:  thafs  not  fair.  I  wasn't 
dcprociatinc^  May's  attentions  a  bit.  I 
thought  them  only  too  pood  for  Miss  Trow- 
er.  But  we  must  really  be  off,  Brand," 
said  he,  turnini^  to  the  mids.  **  I  say, 
Lionel,  do  you  really  mean  that  you'll  lend 
me  that  pistol  ?  " 

And  th(>y  all  left  the  room  except  May, 
who  remained  behind  to  give  her  father 
another  cup  of  tea. 

*•  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  queer  pleasure," 
said  he.  **  I  wert  out  at  tne  garden  door 
last  night  to  see  that  all  was  going  on  right 
outsidt%  and  I  looked  in  at  the  dining-room 
window,  where  I  couldn*t  hear,  and  stopped 
my  ears  to  the  music,  and  to  see  yuu  all 
bobbing  about  like  a  parcel  of  mad  grass- 
hoppers, without  rhyme  or  reason,  was 
more  absurd  than  you  can  fancy,"  said  the 
Squire,  cynically. 

**  Yes,  papa,  dear,"  said  May,  coming 
behind  him  with  his  cup  of  tea,  and  kissing 
the  top  of  his  bald  head.  **  But  you  know 
you  used  to  like  dancintr  too  when  you  were 
a  grasshopper  yourself." 

••  More  fool  1,"  answered  he. 

*•  No,  pappy :  there's  a  time  to  dance  and 
a  time  to  be  still,  and  he's  a  nicer  papa 
than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  gone 
through  each  in  its  season,"  said  she,  affec- 
tionatelv. 

*'  And  then  it's  such  trouble  to  the  ser- 
vants !  There  have  been  three  breakfasts, 
at  least,  this  verv  morning,  for  the  earlv 
Starts,  before  this  one,  and  all  the  horses 
and  grooms  for  ten  miles  round  eating  their 
heads  off  last  ni<;ht  in  the  stable-vard." 

**Yes,  papa;  but  it's  only  for  once.  T 
believe  the  servants  like  it  for  once,  and 
Charlie  isn't  often  at  home,  and  so  manv 
people  enjoyed  it.  It  was  a  very  kind  thing 
to  do  fur  them  all,  and  everybody  fult  it  to 
be  so.  It  wasn't  to  please  yourself —  every- 
body knew  that;  and  you  gave  such  a 
quantity  of  pleasure ; "  and  she  put  her  two 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  her  father's  fea- 
tures relaxed,  if  he  did  not  absolutely 
smile. 

It  was  harder  work  to  soothe  her  mother, 
who  had  been  bored  and  neglected,  she  de- 
clared, all  the  evening,  and  wearied  with  the 
noise  and  the  lights. 

**  And  I  didn't  know  half  the  people  in 
the  room  !  I'm  sure  everybody  must  have 
brought  all  their  cousins  —  it  was  too  bad  ! 
and  people  whom  I've  avoided  visiting  all 
these  vears,  that  Charlie  has  brought  down 
upon  us  in  this  way,  and  I  must  begin  seeing 
now!" 

**  Dear  mother,  I'm  sure  you  needn't  call 


on  any  of  them.  Everbody  understood  that 
the  party  was  for  your  children's  pleasure, 
not  vours." 

But  Mrs.  Dimsdale  refused  to  be  com- 
forted ;  she  was  always  rather  more  queru« 
lous  than  usual  when  **  poor  Charlie"  went 
away.  In  spite  of  his  crimes,  he  was  her 
favourite  son,  and  she  expended  an  immense 
amount  of  very  unnecessary  pity  on  that 
most  prosperous  young  gentleman. 

**  And  there's  Charlie.  I'm  sure  I  don^t 
know  when  I  shall  see  him  again,"  she  was 
beginning,  almost  in  tears,  when  Lionel  came 
to  the  rescue.  His  aunt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him ;  she  was  by  no  means  insensi- 
ble to  the  caprice  des  yeux ;  she  had  been  a 
beauty  herself,  and  valued  the  quality  in 
others.  The  plainness  of  her  sons  was  a 
trial  to  her,  and  she  fell  back  on  her  nephew. 
And  as  he  assisted  her  progress  into  the 
drawing-room,  looked  after  her  parapherna- 
lia of  bags  and  baskets,  fetched  and  carried 
for  her,  he  smoothed  down  the  old  lady  into 
good  humour  again,  and  greatly  facilitated 
May's  task  durinp^  that  somewhat  dreary 
time  —  the  day  after  a  ball ;  when  all  the 
litter  and  damage  are  full  in  view,  and  the 
pleasure  is  over,  and  the  excitement  baa  run 
down  like  a  clock. 

They  sat  in  the  drawing-room  that  even- 
ing trying  to  keep  awake ;  while  Milly  sang 
the  most  desperately  sentimental  songs  ia 
her  rather  sensational  repertory. 

**  Why  don^t  you  practise  that  accompa- 
niment, Milly?  That  song  would  be  very 
pretty,,  if  you  could  play  it  better,"  said  her 
aunt,  half  asleep. 

**  Some  people  think  it  very  pretty  as  it 
is,"  whispered  she,  audaciously. 

**  I  don't  like  all  that  sugar  and  water, 
Milly,"  sai<l  Lionel,  at  last.  **  I  wish  you'd 
sing  something  wholesome  and  settling,  in- 
stead of  all  that  rubbish  about  endearing 
young  charms,  and  *  cherish  wreaths  for 
ever,'  and  the  rest  of  it." 

**  You'd  like  this  better,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Milly  disdainfully,  beginning  a  nigger 
melodv. 

Lionel  never  would  flirt  with  her,  and  she 
therefore  unconsciously,  in  her  half-ehildish 
desire  for  empire,  like  larger  coquettes,  be- 
stowed a  greater  share  of  attention  on  bim 
than  upon  anybody  else  in  the  house. 

**  There*s  a  capital  chorus  to  that ;  lef  s 
have  it,"  cried  Tom,  joining  in  with  the  sort 
of  roar  which  he  considered  singing. 

**  What  was  that  pretty  German  song. 
May,  you  were  playing  the  other  day  P  "  put 
in  Lionel.  **  There  was  a  chorus  to  toat, 
too." 

Milly,  rather  ostentatiously,  made  way 
for  her  cousin. 
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No,  dear ;  youll  play  it  much  better  than 
I  can,^  replied  May,  pressing  her  down 
•gain  on  the  music  stool. 

"*  What  are  you  all  about,  vou  children  ? 
Are  yoa  going  to  sing  all  ni^rht?  Go  to 
bed.  Do  you  know  what  o\'lock  it  is  ?  "  said 
the  Squire,  waking  suddenly  out  of  a  doze. 

**  Oh,  papa,  let  us  have  one  more  song.^^ 

**  Only  one  more.  Uncle  Dimsdale,*^ 
■oanded  on  all  sides. 

**  And  it  shall  be  such  a  respectable  and 
proper  one  for  Lionel !  "  said  Miliy,  lookin;; 
ap  into  his  face,  as  she  began  *'  For  An  Id 
Lang  Syne;*^  '*and  it  shall  have  a  chorus 
for  Toin,^  she  went  on,  with  a  glance  at  the 
other  side. 

The  old  rich  melodv  rans:  through  the 
Urge  room  with  a  certain  pathos  in  the  con- 
trast of  its  words  with  the  fresh  young  voices 
which  were  singing  it,  and  the  Squire  paused 


on  his  way  to  the  door,  turned,  and  stood 
listening  until  the  end.  There  is  a  sort  of 
complex  feeling  in  all  emotions  lute  in  life; 
they  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  experience 
of  the  man,  with  whom  a  whole  chord  of 
associations  and  recollections  is  often  awak- 
ened by  a  single  tone.  Young  things  always 
believe  that  what  they  are  doing  and  think- 
ing is  quite  new  and  peculiar  to  themselves. 
There  is  no  background  to  their  lives  or 
their  thoughts,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
of  the  general  absence  of  sympathy  amongst 
them  with  all  sorrow  and  trouble  not  ex- 
actly like  their  own. 

Still,  real  sympathy,  either  in  the  old  or 
the  young,  is  among  the  rarest  of  qualities. 
What  is  usually  given  as  sujh  is  merely  a 
reflected  compassion  of  our  own  selves  or 
our  own  sorrows  in  the  person  of  another. 


Fossil  Birds  and  Rrptiles  or  America.  — 
Prop  O.  C.  Marsii,  of  Yale  Colle^,  Connecti- 
oot,  contributeil  to  the  March  No.  of  the  Amer- 
can  Journal  of  Science  and  Artt,  a  notice  of 
■ome  fossil  birds  from  the  cret^ioeous  and  terti- 
ary formations  of  the  Unite<l  States.  Since  the 
threetoed  footprints  in  the  Couneotlcut  river 
sandstone  have  been  shewn  to  be  those  of  Dino- 
Baaiian  reptiles,  no  species  of  birds  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  fossil  fiuoa  of  Amcric-k  Prof. 
Marsh  is  now  able  to  describe  live  npecies  of 
birds  from  the  cretaceous  beds  (chiefly  the 
greensand)  of  New  Jersey;  and  a  tew  remains 
also  from  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Unitc>l  States, 
the  latter  not  differing  gcncrically  fmm  existing 
birds  of  the  puffin,  guillemot,  and  crane  tribes. 
The  Saari-in  remains,  also  from  the  cretaceous 
strata,  belong  to  the  Mosasauroitls,  a  group 
eomparntivcly  rare  in  the  Old  World  and  atforrl- 
ing  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Irhthyoxaurut  and 
Pletio»auru»t  the  prevalent  forms  in  Europe. 
The  sikme  geologist  also  describes  a  new  and  |n- 
gantic  fossil  serpent,  the  DinophU  grandU, 
from  the  tertiiry  greensand  of  New  Jersey,  the 
largest  specimen  of  any  known  class  of  fossil 
Ophidians,  and  not  surpassed  by  the  largest  of 
modem  serpents. 


hitherto  come  to  light  in  the  drift  of  Abbeville 
and  Amiens,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  or  in 
the  loess  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  found  in  a  shaft 
150  feet  deep,  2  miles  from  Angelos,  in  Calaveras 
Co.,  California,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  State  Geological  Survey.  The  shaft  passes 
through  five  beds  of  Uva  and  volcanic  tufa,  and 
four  deposits  of  auriferous  gravel.  The  upper 
bed  of  tufa  was  homogeneous,  and  without  any 
cnick  through  which  a  skull  could  have  been  in- 
troduced from  above.  The  date  of  these  gravels 
is  referred  to  the  Pliocene,  i.e.  the  ago  before  the 
volcanic  eruptions  took  place  which  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  state,  an  age  preceding  the  masto- 
don, the  elephant,  and  other  pachyderms.  Since 
the  appearance  of  man,  therefore,  in  that  region, 
the  physical  features  have  nndergone  mighty 
changes.  The  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Sierm  have 
been  lifted  up,  the  glaciers  have  dcscende:!  into 
the  vidleys,  freighted  with  gravels,  and  the 
great  canons  themselves  have  been  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock. 


Remains  op  Man  ijc  California. — In  the 
Trannactiona  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, vol.  i.,  p.  '2,  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster  claims  for 
the  human  skull  discovered  last  season  in  the 
goldnlrift  of  Califoniia,  a  greater  antiquity  than 
that  of  any  of  the  human  remains  which  have 


Goon  government,  like  most  other  thin;^,  can 
be  bought;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  gov- 
erned people  have  been  willing  to  pay  the  ac- 
tual money  value  for  good  government.  They 
are  parsimonious  in  the  only  outlay  wliioh  can 
secure  a  judicious  national  parsimony.  If  there 
ever  was  anything  to  which  the  common  prov- 
erb **  Penny-wise  and  pound  foolish  **  may  be 
applied,  it  is  in  the  small  Siivingg  gdued  by  in- 
adequate payment  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Sute.  Arthur  Helps. 
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From  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  SUN'S  COttUNA. 

One  afler  another  the  mysterious  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  sun  to  man^s  con- 
templation have  been  solved  by  astrono- 
mers. We  liave  learned  what  arc  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  his  giant  bulk.  We 
know  much  respecting  the  condition  in 
which  those  substances  exist.  The  strange 
red  prominences  which  are  seen  round  the 
black  disc  of  the  mojn  in  total  eclipse, 
•*  like  garnets  round  a  brooch  of  jet,"  have 
not  only  been  interpreted,  but  our  astrono- 
mers, calling  in  to  their  aid  the  subtle 
powers  of  the  most  wonderful  instrument  of 
research  yet  devised  by  man,  have  been 
enabled  to  discern  these  objects  when  the 
sun  is  shining  with  full  splendour  in  the 
heavens  —  nay,  even  to  measure  their  mo- 
tion, and  to  gauge  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  gases  which  compose  their  substance. 
But  one  ^reat  problem  yet  remains  un- 
solved. When  the  sun^s  orb  is  hidden  in 
total  eclipse  there  bursts  suddenly  into 
view  a  crown  or  glory  of  light,  resembling 
the  nimbus  which  painters  place  around  the 
beads  of  saints.  Sometimes  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  uniform  circular  halo,  at 
others  radiated  and  even  irregular  in  as- 
pect, this  striking  phenomenon  had  long 
attracted  the  attention  and  invited  the  curi- 
osity of  astronomers.  But  recently,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  information  obtained 
respecting  the  sun^s  substance  and  the  col- 
oured flames  which  play  over  his  surface, 
the  corona  has  been  regarded  with  a  new 
and  much  greater  interest.  There  is,  per- 
haps, at  this  moment,  no  problem  in  astron- 
omv  which  attracts  so  much  attention,  or 
whose  solution  would  be  hailed  more  eager- 
ly. It  is  not  concealed,  that  though  the 
expedition  which  is  to  set  forth  to  view  the  { 
eclipse  of  next  December  will  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  renewing,  and  probably 
improving  upon,  the  researches  made  into 
the  other  phenomenal  of  total  eclipses,  yet 
its  main  object  is  to  determine,  if  possible, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  corona.  If  no 
new  information  shall  have  been  obtained,  | 
during  the  coming  eclipse,  respecting  this 
singular  solar  appendage,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted by  astronomers  that  the  primary  ob- 
je(;t  of  the  expedition  has  remained  un- 
achieved. 

It  may  interest  our  readers,  therefore,  to 
have  some  account  of  the  observations 
which  have  been  already  made  upon  the 
corona,  and  to  consider,  though  but  briefly, 
the  chief  theories  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  corona  was  known  to  astronomers 
long  before    those    coloured    prominences 


which  have  recently  received  so  much  at- 
tention. It  has  even  been  supposed  that 
Philostratus  refers  to  the  appearance  of  this 
object  where  he  remarks,  in  his  Life  of 
AppoUonitiSt  that  **  there  appeared  in  the 
heavens" — shortly  before  the  death  of 
Domitian  **  a  prodigy  of  tie  following 
nature  —  a  certain  corona^  resembling  the 
iris,  surrounded  the  orb  of  the  sun  and  ob- 
scured his  li<;ht."  One  might  conceive  that 
there  was  no  reference  here  to  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun ;  but  Philostratus  remarks 
farther  on,  that  the  darkness  was  like  that 
of  night,  a  circumstance  which  leaves  little 
doubt  that  a  solar  eclipse  had  taken  place. 

It  is,  in  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
light  of  the  corona  often  misled  the  ob- 
servers of  total  eclipses  to  suppose  that,  in 
reality,  a  portion  of  the  sun  had  remained 
uncovered.  Kepler  was  at  the  pains  to 
write  a  treatise  to  prove  that  certain  eclipses, 
supposed  to  be  only  annular,  had,  in 
reality,  been  total.  A  year  after  he  had 
published  this  treatise,  he  himself  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  total  eclipse 
at  Naples  in  1605,  respecting  which  he 
remarks,  that  '*  the  whole  body  of  the  sua 
was  completely  covered  for  a  short  time, 
but  around  it  there  shone  a  brilliant  light 
of  a  reddish  hue  and  uniform  breadth, 
which  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the 
heavens." 

From  this  time  scarcely  a  single  total 
eclipse  has  occurred,  during  which  the  at- 

Cect  and  dimensions  of  the  corona  have  not 
een  noted.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  vol- 
ume with  the  various  observations  which 
indicate  the  most  important  peculiarities  of 
the  corona,  and  especially  those  which  may 
help  us  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the 
object. 

One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  nature 
is  that  given  by  Dr.  Wyberd  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  March  29, 1652.  *'  When  the  sun 
was  reduced  to  a  narrow  crescent  of  light," 
he  remarks,  **  the  moon  all  at  once  threw  her^ 
self  within  the  margin  ofthe  solar  disc" — (a 
peculiarity  which  has  been  observed  under 
favourable  circumstances  by  others,  and  is, 
of  cour{<e,  only  apparent)  —  *•  with  such 
agility,  that  she  seemed  to  revolve  like  an 
upper  millstone,  affording  a  pleasant  spec- 
tacle of  rotary  motion.  In  reality,  however, 
the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed,  and  the  ap- 
pearance was  due  to  a  corona  of  light  round 
the  moon,  arising  from  some  unknown 
cause.  It  had  a  uniform  breadth  of  half  a 
digit  or  a  third  of  a  digit  at  least ;  it  emit- 
ted a  b:  ight  and  radiating  light,  and  ap- 
pimred  concentric  with  the  sun  and  moon  " 
when  the  centres  of  the  two  discs  were  at 
their  nearest. 
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It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  extent 
of  the  coruna  un  this  occasion  was  iar  less 
than  during;  many  modern  eclipses  ;  in  fact, 
Dr.  Wvberd's  account  would  »seem  to  indi- 
cate  that  he  only  noticed  the  brighter  part 
of  the  corona  which  lies  clo^e  bv  the  black 
disc  ot  the  moon.  Otherwise  the  extent  oi 
the  corona  on  this  occasion  was  exception- 
ally »mail.  Strangely  enough,  the  next  ac- 
count we  have  to  refer  to  assigns  to  the 
corona  an  exceptionally  large  extension 
from  tlie  sun. 

During  the  eclipse  of  May  12, 170G,  MM. 
Flaniade  and  Capies  saw  a  very  bright  ring 
oi  white  ligiit  surrounding  the  eclipsed  sun, 
and  exienuing  to  a  distance  equal  to  about 
a  tenth  ul  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
This  wa>,  id  all  probability,  that  brighter 
portion  ol  the  corona  which  Dr.  Wyberd 
saw.  Uutbide  this  brilliant  ring  of  light  a 
fainter  light  was  seen,  which  laued  oil'  in- 
kensibly  until  — at  a  distance  Irom  the  sun 
equal  lo  about  eight  limes  his  apparent  di- 
ameter —  the  \\\i\\l  was  lost  in  tne  obscure 
background  uf  ttie  bky. 

TiJi=i  ui»ervation  serves  very  well  to  indi- 
cate the  interest  and   importance   attaching 
to  the  ^olution  ol"  the  problem  presented  by 
the  coruna.      We  shall  see  presently  that  a 
question  exists  whether  the  corona    is,  on 
tue  one  hand,  a  solar  appendage,  or,  on  the 
other,  a  iiheiiomenon  due  merely  to  the  pas- 
tiage  of  tin.'  sun's  rays    through  our  atmos- 
|ihere.       The  observation    just    described, 
Would  in  the  one  case  indicate  that  the  ob- 
ject ha>  a  real  exlen.sion  enormou^ly  exceed- 
ing that    ol  any    known  celestial  object  — 
»ave   perhaps  the   tails  of  certain  couiets  — 
while  in  the  other  case,  the   corona  would 
have  no    more  >cientilic    importance    than 
itiose  li>Mg  radial  beams  formed  by  the  light 
yt  the  ^u^  shining  through  a  bank  of  clouds. 
Enormtius  as   is  the    bulk  of  tije  sun  —  so 
I'normous  that  the  earth  on    wuich  we  live 
ftinks  into  utter  nothingness   by  comparison 
—  the  actual  extent  ol  space  tiiled  by  the 
coronal  ligut    on    the    former    supposition, 
could  ex«.etMi   the  volume  ol   the    sun  more 
than  two  ihou>and  times  I 

It  is  not  without  some  little  shame  that 
astronomers  relt-r  to  the  great  total  eclipse 
of  17l.'>.  Although  this  ecupse  was  visible 
in  Kn;:iand,  and    thou^ih  it   occurred   in  the 


llalh 


lime  ol  >o  «;r«'at  an  astronomer  as  iiaiiey, 
no  ade<iiiaie  preparations  were  made  lor 
ob>rr\niL'  it.  C'outes,  indeed — a  practical 
astronuMier.  whi)>e  observations  would  have 

bad  a  iii;:li    vabn was   **  oppressed    with 

too  mut-ii  company, "  llalley  tills  us,  to  pa\ 
j*ptcial  aircnlion    to    tiie    ei:lipse.     llalley  j 
bnu.-en  made  a  lew  common-place  notes  on  j 
tUe    piienomena     presented     by    the  totally . 


eclipsed   sun,  but  we    learn    nothing    new 
from  them  n  specting  the  corona. 

Nor  wtre  the  French  astronomers  more 
energetic  in  172i.  But  one  observation 
made  bv  Maraldi  is  worth  noticing;.  He 
{)erceived  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipse  the  corona  was  clearly  broader  on 
the  side  towards  which  the  moon  was  ad- 
vancing than  on  the  opposite  side,  while  at 
the  end  of  the  eclipse  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  This  would  »\iem  to  show  that  the 
corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  since  the  moon 
thus  seemed  to  traverse  the  corona  pre- 
cisely as  she  traversed  the  sun. 

The  observation  made   by  Maraldi    wafl 
confirmed  by  several  who  observe*!  the  total 
eclipse  of  1733  in  Sweden.     A  special  in- 
terest  attaches    to    this    eclipse,    because 
instead  of  being  observed   only  by  astron- 
omers, it  was  watched  by  a   large  number 
of  persons  invited  to  the  work  by  the  Uoyal 
Society  of  Sweden.     As  many  of  those  who 
propose  to  join  the  expedition   to  view  the 
eclipse  of  next  December  have  decided  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  general  as|)ect 
of  the  corona,  it   is  interesting   to  inquire 
how  far  such  observations  are   likelv  to  add 
to    our  knowledge.     In    this    respect    the 
Swedish  narrative  is  most  enoouraj'injj.     At 
Catherinesholm,  the  pastor  of  Forshem  no- 
ticed that  the  ring  of  light  which  appeared 
round  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  was  of  a 
reddish    colour,  an   observation  confirmed 
by  Vallerius,  another  pastor,  who  noticed, 
however,  tbat  at  a    considerable    distance 
from  the  sun  the  ring  appeared  of  a  greenish 
hue.     The  pastor   of  Smoland  states  that 
'*  durinj;  the  total  obscuration  the  edj;e  of 
the  moon's  disc  resembled  gilded  brass,  and 
that  the  faint  rin*'  arotnid  it  emitted  rays  in 
an  upward   as  well  as  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion, similar  to  those  seen  beneath  the  sun 
when  a  shower  of  rain  is  impen<iing."''     The 
mathematical    lecturer  in   the  Academy  of 
(■harlestadt,   M.   Kdstrom,  observed   these 
rays  with  special  attention,  and  remarks  re- 
specting them  that  '•  they  |)lainly  maintained 
the  same  position  until  they  vanished  along 
with  the  ring  upon  the  rea{)pearance  of  the 
sun."     On  the  other  hand,  the  ring  as  seen 
at  Lincopia  seemed  to  have  no  rays. 

It  IS  important  to  incpiirc  whether  this 
tlilferenco  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona,  as 
seen  at  dilFerent  stations,  is  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  air,  the  "eyesight  of  the  ob- 
^erve^,  or  other  such  causes.  For  clearly, 
if  the  observer  at  Lincopia  saw  an  object 
really  dilferent  from  that  seen  by  Kdstrom, 
it  would  follow  that  the  corona  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  our  own  atmos[)here  and  not  a 
solar  appendage.  On  other  occasions  a  like 
diilerence  has  been  recordi^d  in  the  aspect 
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of  the  corona  as  seen  at  different  stations  ; 
but  we  do  not  remember  any  observations 
which  seeiu  calculated  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion just  sufT^ested,  until  the  great  total 
eclipse  observed  last  year  in  America.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that,  whatever  theory  of  the 

m  w 

corona  we  adopt,  the  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere might  be  expected  to  affect  the 
aspect  of  the  ring.  For  obviously  this 
would  happen  if  the  coronal  light  is  mere ly 
due  to  the  illumination  of  our  atmosphere ; 
while,  if  the  light  comes  from  bevond  our 
atmo>phfre,  it  would  still  be  brighter  or 
fainter  according  as  the  air  was  more  or  less 
clear.  The  only  convincing  form  of  evi- 
dence would  be  such  as  showed  that  some 
peculiarity  of  figure,  noticed  when  the  ring 
was  seen  under  unfavourable  atmospheric 
conditions,  remained  recognizable  notwith- 
standing a  great  increase  in  the  apparent 
extent  of  the  ring,  when  seen  cd  some  dis- 
tant station^  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

Now  during  the  great  eclipse  of  last  year, 
very  remarkable  evidence  was  given,  fulfill- 
ing these  very  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  astronomers  who 
observed  the  eclipse  along  the  whole  pith 
of  the  shadow,  from  where  it  first  fell  upon 
America  far  in  the  North-west  to  the  point 
where  it  left  the  American  continent  and 
fell  upon  the  Atlantic,  noticed  the  singularly 
quadrilateral  aspect  of  the  corona.  This 
was  not  only  observed  with  the  naked  eve, 
but  by  telescopists ;  and  in  one  instance 
photography  recorded  the  peculiarity  most 
satisfactorily.  But  this  four-cornered  as- 
pect  belonged  only  to  a  portion  of  the  coro- 
nal light  lying  relatively  close  to  the  sun. 
The  most  distant  corner  of  the  four  lav  at  a 
distance  from  the  moon^s  disc  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding  half  the  moon^s  apparent  diameter. 
Outside  the  cornered  figure  lay  a  faint  glare 
of  light  which  seemed  to  most  observers  to 
merge  uniformly  and  gradually  into  the 
dark  tints  of  the  sky  far  away  from  the 
eclipsed  sun. 

Uut  there  was  one  party  of  observers  who 
were  stationed  above  those  lower  and  denser 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  which  are  most 
eiiective  in  obstructing  the  passage  of  light, 
and  especially  of  light  so  faint  as  that  which 
comes  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  corona. 
General  Myer,  Colonel  Winthrop,  and  oth- 
ers ascended  to  the  summit  of  White  Top 
Mountain,  near  Abingdon  in  Virginia,  and 
thence,  at  a  height  of  some  5,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  immersed  so  much 
more  deeply  in  the  shadow  of  the  moon  than 
the  observers  at  lower  levels,  thoy  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  imnosing  phe- 
nomena presented  during  a  total  eclipse  of 


the  sun.  The  account  thej  gi^e  of  the^ 
corona  becomes,  under  these  circumstancei 
most  instructive.  '*  To  the  anaided  ejre,* 
says  (xeneral  Myer,  **  the  eclipse  presented, 
during  the  total  obscuration,  a  vision  mag- 
nificent beyond  description.  As  a  centre 
stood  the  full  and  intensely  black  disc  of  the 
moon,  surrounded  by  an  aureola  of  soft 
bright  light,  through  which  shot  out,  as  if 
from  the  circumference  of  the  moon,  straight 
massive  silvery  rays,  seeming  distinct  and 
separate  from  each  other,  to  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  diameters  of  the  lunar  disc  ;  the 
whole  spectacle  showing  as  upon  a  back- 
ground of  diffused  rose-coloured  light  .  .  . 
The  silvery  rays  were  longest  and  most  promi' 
nent  at  four  points  of  the  circumference  — 
two  upon  the  upper,  and  two .  upon  the 
lower  portion,  apparently  equidistant  from 
each  other  ....  giving  the  spectacle  a 
quadrilateral  form.  The  angles  of  the 
quadrangle  were  about  opposite  the  north- 
eastern, north-western,  south-eastern,  and 
south-western  points  of  the  disc^*  ^an  ar- 
rangement corresponding  precisely  with  the 
observations  made  at  lower  levels) .  **  There 
was  no  motion  of  the  rays  —  they  seemed 
concentric." 

Nothing,  as  it  should  seem,  could  be 
more  convincing  than  the  evidence  given  by 
this  observation.  The  radial  eztensiona 
which,  to  the  observer  near  the  sea-level, 
reached  only  to  a  distance  from  the  moon^a 
edge  equalling  about  half  the  moon^s  diame- 
ter, were  recognized  at  the  higher  station 
as  rays  four  times  as  long.  The  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  in  blotting  out,  so  to 
speak,  the  fainter  portions  of  the  corona  is 
thus  made  manifest,  —  and  so  far  the  evi- 
dence strongly  favours  (to  say  the  least) 
the  supposition  that  the  corona  is  something 
lying  much  farther  from  us  than  the  limits 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

I-ict  us  return,  however,  to  the  records 
of  earlier  eclipses.  Strangely  enough  the 
next  we  have  to  deal  with  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  American  eclipse  of  last 
year  as  respects  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  corona.  **  The  most  remarkable 
feature  exhibited  by  the  corona,"  remarks 
Professor  Grant,  speaking  of  the  eclipse  of 
February  176G,  **  consisted  of  four  iumin- 
ous  expansions,  separated  from  each  other 
by  equal  intervals." 

The  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Antonio  d^ Al- 
loa, gives  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the  corona  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  1778.  lie  states  that 
**  five  or  six  seconds  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  total  obscuration,  a  brilliant 
luminous  circle  was  seen  surrounding  the 
moon,  which  became  more  vivid  as  the  cen- 
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tre  of  that  body  continued  to  approach  the  •  Struve  as  nearly  eight  times  the  moon^s  ap- 
centre  of  the  sun.  About  the  niidUle  oft  iiu  i  parent  diameter  in  length,  the  first  in- 
eclipse,  its  breadth  was  equal  to  one-sixth  ^itaiice,  be  it  noted,  in  which  a  modern  ob- 
of  tlie  moon's  diameter.     There  appeared 


issuing  from  it  a  great  number  of  rays  of 
unequal  length,  which  could  be  discerned  to 
a  distance  equal  to  a  lunar  diameter.  It 
seemed  to  be  indued  with  a  rapid  rutatory 
motion,  which  caused  it  to  resemble  a  tire- 
work  turning  round  its  centre.  The  colour 
of  the  light  was  not  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  ring.  Towards  the 
margin  of  the  lunar  disc  it  appeared  of  a 
reddish  hue ;  then  it  changed  to  a  pale  yel- 
low, and  from  the  middle  to  the  outer  bor- 
der the  yellow  gradually  became  fainter 
until  at  length  it  seemed  almost  quite 
white." 

Passing  over  several  intermediate  eclipses,  | 
we  come  to  the  great  eclipse  of  1842,  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  number  of  em- 
inent astronomers  of  all   nations  who  took 
part  in  observing  it. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  i.i  the 
records  of  this  eclipse,  is  the  very  wide 
range  of  diflference  in  the  e^itimates  of  the 
extent  attained  by  the  coronal  ring.  M. 
Petit,  at  Montpellier,  estimated  the  width 
of  the  corona  at  barely  one-fourth  of  the 
moon's  diameter.  Francis  Baily  —  it  was 
during  this  eclipse,  by  the  way,  tliat  the 
phenomenon  known  as  **  Baily's  Beads  '^ 
was  first  observed  with  attention  —  con- 
sidered that  the  corona  was  about  twice  as 
wide.  To  Otto  Struve,  the  eminent  Prus- 
sian observer,  the  corona  seemed  yet  wider, 
falling  little  short  of  the  mooif  s  apparent 
diameter  in  extension. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  these  discrep- 
ancies between  the  observations  of  modern 
astronomers  of  repute  for  accuracy  and 
observing  skill.  It  shows  tliat  the  xiitTer- 
ences  recorded  in  Uie  aspect  of  the  corona 
are  not  due  to  such  errors  as  unpractised 
observers  might  be  expected  to  make. 
We  shall  presently  see  the  importance  of 
thus  separating  truthful  from  untrustworthy 
observations. 

Arago  made  a  similar  observation  during 
the  progress  of  this  eclipse,  lie  remarked 
in  one  of  the  brighter  portions  of  the 
corona,  **  a  luminous  spot  composed  of 
jets  entwined  in  each  other,  and  resembling 
in  appearance  a  hank  of  threads  in  dis- 
order.''^  It  is  d^tiicult  to  understand  what 
this  may  have  been.  It  would  almost  seem 
to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  a  view  re- 
cently put  forward,  that  the  light  of  the 
corona  comes  from  innumerable  streams  of 
meteors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun. 

Some  of  the  rays  of  the  corona  during 
this  eclipse  were  estimated  by  the  younger  1  important  an   observation  as  Major  Ten- 


servation  has  confirmed  the  account  given 
by  MM.  Plantade  and  Capias  in  1700. 

In  1851  the  Astronomer  Koval  had  a 
second  opportunity  of  observing  the  solar 
corona.  It  affords  interesting  evidence  of 
the  variability  in  the  appearance  of  this 
object  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
whi<!h  it  is  observed,  that  Mr.  Airy  recog- 
nized a  distinct  dilTerence  not  merely  in  the 
extent  but  in  the  figure  of  the  corona  on 
this  occasion.  He  savs,  **  The  corona  was 
far  broader  than  that  which  I  saw  in  1842. 
Roughly  speaking,  its  breadth  was  little 
less  than  the  moon^s  diameter,  but  its  out- 
line was  very  irregular.  I  did  not  notice 
any  beams  projecting  from  it  which  de- 
served notice  as  much  more  conspicuous 
than  the  others,  but  the  whole  was  beamy, 
radiated  in  structure,  and  terminated  — 
though  very  indefinitely  —  in  a  way  which 
reminded  me  of  the  ornament  frequently 
placed  round  a  mariner's  compass.  Its 
colour  was  white,  or  resembling  that  of 
Venus.  I  saw  no  flickering  or  un^teadi- 
ness  of  light.  It  was  not  separated  from 
the  moon  by  any  dark  ring,  nor  had  it  any 
annular  structure.  It  looked  like  a  radiated 
luminous  cloud  behind  the  nioon.^^ 

In  1800  the  Astronomer  Royal  again 
witnessed  the  phenomen  i  which  accompany 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun;  and  again,  his 
evidence  respecting  the  corona  assijjns  to 
it  a  fi^iure  resemblinix,  **  with  some  irregu- 
larities,  the  ornament  round  a  compass- 
card.'' 

And  now  we  are  approaching,  or,  rather, 
we  have  already  reached  the  era  when  other 
modes  of  research  than  mere  telesco[»ic  ob- 
servation were  to  be  applied  to  this  per- 
plexing phenomenon.  In  1800.  Mr.  I)e  la 
Rue  and  the  Padre  Secchi  8uc(refc»ded  in 
photographing  the  eclipsed  sun  ;  and  though 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  corona  is  dis- 
cernible in  their  photographs,  yet  it  is  quite 
evident,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  pictures 
taken  at  stations  widely  separated,  that  at 
least  the  brighter  portion  of  the  corona  be- 
longs to  the  sun.  Where  the  coronal  radi- 
ance is  brightest  or  extends  farthest  in  Mr. 
l;e  la  Rue's  pictures,  there  also  in  F.  Sec- 
chi's  can  be  recognized  corresponding 
peculiarities. 

Then,  after  a  considerable  interval,  came 
the  great  eclipse  of  August,  1808,  when  an 
eftbrt  was  made  to  apply  the  powers  of  the 
spectroscope  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
corona.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  circum- 
stan(re,    by-the-by,   that   the   results   of  80 
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nant^s  spectroscopic  study  of  the  corona 
should  be  (inite  commonly  misquoted  —  but 
so  it  is.  W«^  have  before  us,  as  we  write, 
his  own  statement,  in  which  are  the  words 
(italicized),  *'  What  I  saw  was  undoubtedly 
a  continuous  spectrum,  and  I  saw  no 
lines ; "  followed  by  the  remark,  **  there  may 
have  been  dark  lines,  of  course,  but  with 
so  faint  a  spectrum.  .  .  .  they  might 
escape  noti<.*e."  Yet  in  Roscoe's  most  val- 
uable treatise  on  spectrum  analysis  there 
occur  the  words,  *•  Major  Tennant  states 
that  the  specrtrum  of  the  corona  is  the  or- 
dinary solar  spectrum ; ''  and  the  American 
astronomers  who  observed  the  eclipse  of 
last  year  repeat  the  statement,  commenting 
with  surprise  on  the  fact  that  they  could  see 
no  dark  lines  in  the  coronal  spectrum. 

The  distinction  between  what  Major 
Tennant  actually  saw  and  what  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  is  most  important.  If 
the  corona  gave  a  spectrum  resembling  the 
sun^s,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  light  of  the  corona  was  simply  re- 
flected sunlight.  But  if  the  spectrum  of 
the  corona  shows  no  dark  lines  we  can  no 
longer  suppose  this.  A  burning  solid  gives 
a  rainbow-tinted  spectrum  of  this  sort, 
without  dark  lines ;  and  though  it  would 
not  be  proved  it  would  at  least  be  ren- 
dered probable,  were  this  the  nature  of 
the  coronal  spe<'trum,  that  the  light  of  the 
corona  comes  from  actually  incandescent 
substances. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  American  astron- 
omers would  have  obtained  decisive  re- 
sults ;  but  a  new  source  of  perplexity  was 
introduced  bv  their  observations.  They 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  coronal  spec- 
trum really  is  continuous,  for  they  observed 
it  under  conditions  which  removed  all  the 
doubts  referred  to  by  Major  Tennant.  But 
superposed  upon  the  faint  rainbow-tinted 
streak  thev  saw  brijjht  lines.  Professor 
Harkness  saw  one  line  only,  but  Professor 
Young  saw  three. 

Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  what 
is  the  interpretation  of  a  spectral  bright 
line  to  understand  the  strange  significance 
of  this  new  observation.  A  glowing  vapour 
gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  But  sur- 
prising as  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
corona  consists,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  glowing  vapour,  it  is  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  vapour  indicated  by  the 
coronal  brijrht  lines  that  the  most  startlinsj 
result  of  all  is  suggested.  One  of  the 
bright  lines  corresponds  in  place  with  a  line 
belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  the  glowing 
vapour  of  iron.  This  metal,  which  requires 
80  intense  a  heat  for  its  liquefaction,  and, 
therefore,  a  yet  more  tremendous  heat  to  1 


vaporize  it,  would  actually  seem  (from  the 
evidence)  to  be  present  in  the  form  of 
glowing  vapour  in  the  suirs  corona.  Here 
are  the  words  of  Professor  Harkness  —  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  —  announcing  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  conclusion  as  probable,  which 
is  so  startling  that  we  could  not  venture  to 
leave  it  on  record  without  such  confirma- 
tion, lest  haply  the  reader  should  regard  it 
as  simply  arising  from  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  evidence :  —  "I  consider  the  conclu- 
sion highly  probable,  if  not  actually  proved, 
that  the  corona  is  a  very  rarefied  sell- 
luminous  atmosphere  surrounding  the  sun, 
and,  perhaps,  principally  composed  of  the 
incandescent  vapour  of  iron.^^  And  what 
renders  the  conclusion  so  much  the  more 
remarkable  is  that  Professor  Harkness  has 
adduced  evidence  to  show  that  the  heat  of 
the  summits  of  the  coloured  prominences 
is  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  vaporize 
iron.  The  corona  would  be  less  heated, 
one  would  suppose,  that  the  prominences 
which  lie  so  much  nearer  to  the  sun. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  astrono- 
mers and  physicists  have  made  upon  the 
corona.  We  have  indicated  in  passing 
some  of  the  theories  suggested  by  speciau 
observations,  but  we  have  now  to  inquire 
what  are  the  general  results  to  which  this 
series  of  researches,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
appears  to  tend. 

The  theories  which  have  been  put  forward 
by  astronomers  in  explanation  of  the  solar 
corona  arc  not  many  in  number,  and  some 
of  them  need  not  occupy  us  for  any  length 
of  time,  as  modern  researches  have  prac- 
tically disposed  of  them. 

The  theory  that  the  corona  is  due  to  a 
lunar  atmosphere  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  the  eminent  astronomers  Kepler 
and  Ilalley.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter 
would  have  been  even  more  confident  of  its 
truth  than  he  actually  was.  had  it  not  been 
that  the  opinion  of  his  great  friend  Newton 
was  opposed  to  his  theory.  Such,  at  least, 
has  been  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
Ilalley's  remark  that  "the  contrary  senti- 
ments of  one  whose  judgment  he  should 
alwavs  revere  *'  caused  him  to  feel  doubtful 
as  to  Kepler\s  theory. 

We  now  know  quite  certainly  that  the 
moon  has  no  atmosphere  which  could  account 
for  the  appearance  of  the  corona.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  moon  has  any  atmos- 
phere at  all ;  but  most  assuredly  if  bhe  have 
any  it  must  be  very  limited  in  extent.  When 
the  moon  passes  over  a  star,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  star  is  quite  sudden ;  there  is  no 
sign  whatever  of  that  gradual  diminution  of 
the  star's  light  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
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TCCOgnized  if  the  moon  had  an  atmosphere 
of  appreciable  extent. 

The   French   astronomers   La   Hire   and 

De  Little  put  forward  two  theories,  which 

may  also  be  dismissed  as  untenable  in  the 

presence  of  recent  researches.     Accordirig 

to  each    theory,    the    appearance    of    the 

corona  is  caused  by  an  action  on  the  sun's 

rays,  that  action  taking  place  at  the  edge 

of  the  moon's  disc  —  the  dilfcrence  between 

the  two  theories  being  that  La  Hire  ascribed 

tbe  action  to  the  inequalities  of  the  moon's 

surface   and   their  power  of  reflecting  the 

lolar  r:iys,  while   I)c    Lisle  supposed  that 

th«  sunV  rays  were  diffracted  at  the  moon's 

ed^e.     We  owe  to  Baden  Powell  and  Sir 

Divid  Brt'W.Mter  the  disproof  of  De  Lisle's 

tbfory,  De  Lisle  himself  having   disposed 

of  U  Ilire's. 

Tbere  remain,  then,  only  those  two 
tbeories  to  consider,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  divide  the  attention  of  astronomers. 
According  to  one  the  corona  is  a  true  solar 
tppendafie,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fwtures  in  the  universe ;  according  to  the 
other  the  corona  is  simply  a  terrestrial 
pbenotnenon,  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
sun's  rays  through  our  own  atmosphere. 
The  latter  theory  is  that  advanced  by  M. 
F»ye,  and  is  supported  by  ^L  Lockyer,  the 
•kilful  solar  spectroscopist ;  the  former  is 
tbe  opinion  entertained  by  Sir  John  Her- 
Kbel  and  the  astronomer  Hoval,  and  has 
rewntlv  been  a<lvo<*ated  somewhat  earnestly 
in  papvrs  communicated  to  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomiral  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
oJwervations  to  be  made  during  the  eclipse 
t'f  next  December  will  set  the  question 
finally  at  rest.  In  the  meantime  hit  us 
britriy  consider  the  arguments  adduced  for 
*n'l  against  the  rival  theories. 

We  owe  to  tlu*  researches  of  Dr.  Frank- 
ta  and  Mr.  Lockyer  one  of  the  most 
fflwtive  arguments  against  the  theory  that 
^*HJ  (.'orona  is  a  solar  atmosphere.  It  will 
w  obvious  that  if  the  corona  be  such  an 
*tmo.sp|iere,  it  will  exert  a  pressure  upon 
^ne  sun's  surface  correspondinjj  to  that 
pr«^8urc  which  our  own  atmosphere  exerts 
"Pon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  then 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  coronal  atmo- 
•»pln;rp  woiJjI  be  incalculably  greater.  Our 
"*"  atmos[)here  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
''•X'snor  extend  much  more  than  100  miles 
»-iO\i.  j|,(j  sea-level.  Now  the  corona  is 
^■imI)Iv  umler  favourable  circumstances,  at  a 
distance  fnxn  the  sun  ecpial  to  his  own 
'JiafHeicT  —  setting  aside  all  considerations 
^»l  the  radial  projections.  In  other  words  it 
'••frtainly  docs  not  extend  less  than  850,000 
njil'"*  from  his  surface.  Regarded  as  an 
atmosphere,  therefore,  the   corona   is   cer- 
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tainly  not  less  than  8,000  times  as  deep  as 
our  own.  On  this  account  alone  the  pres- 
sure it  would  exert  would  be  enormously 
greater.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tbe 
pressure  exerted  by  our  air  would  not  be 
merely  doubled  were  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  doubled,  trebled  were  that 
height  trebled,  and  so  on,  but  would  in- 
crease at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  If  a 
mine  were  sunk  into  the  earth  in  order  to 
measure  the  increase  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure with  depth,  instead  of  a  depth  of  100 
miles  bemg  required  in  order  to  have  a 
double  pressure,  only  3  1-2  miles  would  be 
needed.  At  the  bottom  of  a  mine  7  miles 
deep  the  pressure  would  be  four  times  as 
great  as  at  the  sea-level ;  10  1-2  miles  deep 
the  pressure  would  be  eight  times  as  great; 
14  miles  deep  the  pressure  would  be  six- 
teen times  as  great,  and  so  on,  like  the  ex- 
pense of  the  miser's  grave,  **  doubling  as 
we  descend  "  for  everv  3  1-2  miles.  It  re- 
quires  no  great  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to 
see  that  the  pressure  at  a  depth  of  100 
miles  or  so  would  be  millions  of  times 
greater  than  that  at  the  sea-level.*  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  how  inconceivably  great 
the  pressure  exerted  by  a  solar  atmosphere 
some  8,fXJ0  times  as  deep  as  ours  would 
necessarily  be.  let  the  nature  of  the  gases 
composing  it  be  what  it  may. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  hitherto 
only  compared  the  height  of  the  supposed 
solar  atmosphere  with  that  of  the  earth^s. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  sun^s  attractive 
energy  so  enormously  exceeds  the  earth's 
>hat  even  though  his  atmosphere  were  no 
deeper  than  ours  (and  similarly  constituted) 
the  pressure  exerted  on  his  surface  would  be 
enormously  increased.  If  a  man  could  be 
placed  on  the  solar  surface  his  own  weight 
would  crush  him  as  elfectually  as  though 
wlkie  on  the  earth  a  weight  of  a  couple  of 
tons  were  heaped  upon  him.  In  precisely 
the  same  way  the  piessure  of  the  solar  at- 
mosphere is  increased  by  the  enormous  fon?e 
with  which  the  sun  drags  towards  himself 
every  particle  composing  that  atmosphere. 

Now  it  happens  that  we  know  quite  well 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  real  solar 
atmosphere  even  close  by  the  bright  surface 
which  forms  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun,  is 
nothing  like  so  great  as  it  would  be  if  the 
corona  formed  part  of  that  atmosphere. 
The  bright  lines  constituting  the  spectrum 
of  the  coloured  prominences  would  be  many 
times  thicker  than  they  are  if  the  pressure 
were  so  great;  for  spectroscopists  have 
found,  by  means  of  experiments   made  in 

•  Tlio  actual  number  rppre«entlnf  the  proportion- 
ate pn^^viin'  would  conitiMt  of  no  les*  than  nine  df- 
ures,  b(.>ing  vory  nearly  two  hundred  miUioiu* 
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the  laboratory,  that  with  increase  of  pres- 1 
sure  the  npectral  bright  lines  of  a  gas  in- 
crease in  tuicknesd. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  roost  conclusive 
proof  possible  that  the  corona  is  not  a  solar 
atmosphere. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  argue 
that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  ask 
how  it  happens,  if  the  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  illumination  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
that  the  moon  looks  black  in  the  very  heart 
of  this  illumination.  If  our  air  were  illu- 
minated, its  light  would  extend  over  the 
moon  also  —  since  the  moon  lies  so  far  be- 
yond its  limits ;  whereas  the  moon  is  as  a 
dark  disc  on  the  background  of  the  coronal 
light.  This  very  word  background,  obvi- 
ously applicable  to  the  corona  as  actually 
seen,  indicates  that  the  source  of  the  coro- 
nal light  is  beyond  the  moon. 

Here,  then  (to  mention  no  other  consid- 
erations), we  have  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  corona  is  not  a  phenomenon 
of  our  own  atmosphere. 

But  then  the  corona  is  clearly  somewhere 


and  something.  If  its  light  comes  from  be- 
vond  the  moon,  we  need  not  doubt  that  it 
comes  from  the  sun's  neighbourhood;  and 
again,  if  the  corona  is  not  a  solar  atmo- 
sphere, we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  a 
solar  appendage.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  corona  is  due  to  bodies  of  some  soit 
travelling  around  the  sun,  and  by  their  mo- 
tion preserved  either  from  fallinc  towards 
him  (in  which  case  the  corona  would  quickly 
disappear)  or  from  producing  any  pressure 
upon  his  surface,  as  an  atmosphete  would. 

Whatever  the  corona  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  regarding  it  as  a  solar  appendage  —  a 
conclusion  which  seems  forced  upon  us  bj 
the  evid.-nce  —  it  is  presented  to  us  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  imposing  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  a  fit- 
ting crown  of  glory  for  that  orb  which  sways 
the  planets  by  its  attraction,  warms  them  by 
its  fires,  illuminates  them  by  the  splendour 
of  its  light,  and  pours  forth  on  all  of  them 
the  electric  and  chemic  influences  which  are 
as  necessary  as  li^ht  and  heat  for  the  wel- 
fare  of  their  inhabitants. 


No  man  can  doubt  that  goTemmcnt  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  in  the  present  age 
The  criticism,  therefore,  of  governmental  action 
becomes  more  and  more  important.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  its  rising  to  sach  a  pitch  a."  to 
eneryate  the  action  of  Government. 

A  Government  is  placed  in  especial  difficulty 
as  reganis  hostile  criticism ;  and  for  this  re;i9on 
—  because  it  cannot  always  explain.  In  ques- 
tions of  art  or  literature,  although  the  person 
criticized  will  not  (as  I  have  8:iid  above)  be  wise 
to  reply  directly  to  his  critic,  yet  he  has  the 
power  of  addressing  his  own  little  public,  and 
pointing  out  to  them  that  the  criticism  is  harsh 
or  unjust.  The  same  thing  applies  as  regards 
family 'criticism.  But  it  often  happens  that  a 
Government  must  bear  silently  all  kinds  of  hos- 
tile criticism,  being  restrained  from  reply  by 
sound  reasons  of  Stite  policy.  Every  one  who 
has  been  versed  in  matters  of  government  knows 
this,  an<l  must  have  often  felt  that  a  single  sen- 
tence, which,  however,  cannot  then  be  spoken, 
would  amply  answer  the  hostile  criticism  which 
the  Government  has  to  endure. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  often  forgotten  in 
criticizing  the  action  of  Government.  It  is  that 
very  few  persons  are  concerned  in  this  act4on  — 
sometimes  only  two  or  three.  It  is  true  that 
those  two  or  three  frequently  know  more  about 
the  sutijcct  than  all  the  world  besides.  But  it 
is  a  hard  thing  for  them  to  meet  and  reply  to 


the  criticism  of  the  whole  world.  If  people  in 
general  saw  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  they 
would,  from  their  love  of  fairness,  and  from 
their  anxivty  to  protect  the  weaker  side  (tpcoitrer 
numerically),  beware  of  giving  too  much 
weight  to  hostile  criticism  when  directed  against 
any  one  of  the  various  departments  into  which 
Government  is,  necessarily,  divided. 

Arthur  Helps. 


Selfishness,  when  it  is  punished  by  the 
world,  is  mostly  punished  bBoanse  it  is  con- 
nected with  egotism.  A  man  may  help  him- 
self to  an  exorbitant  portion  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  if  he  will  only  keep  quiet  about  it, 
and  not  obtrude  himself  upon  people's  notice. 
The  cat  takes  the  best  place  in  the  room,  and 
nobody  grudges  it  to  her,  because  her  purring 
satisfaction  is  not  loudly  obtnidei  on  the  com- 
pany. But  to  bask  like  a  cat  in  the  warmest 
place,  and  scream  like  a  parrot,  will  never  do. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  of  neoeraity  that  eel- 
I  fishness  and  egotism  are  combined :  they  are 
I  two  distinct  qualities.  But  firequently  they  nm 
into  one  another;  and  then  selfishness  is  liable 
to  be  punished  for  the  faults  of  its  noi^  mata. 

Arthur  ilelpa. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ON  FICTION  AS  AN  EDUCATOU. 

Wk  believe  that  every  one  who  reads  at 
all,  every  one  to  whom  books  were  anything 
in  childhood — and   it  may  be    taken    for 
granted  that  all  readers  in    manhood  were 
readers  in  childhood  —  every  man  who  ever 
took  up  a  book  for  his  diversion,  can  look 
back  to  some  particular  book  as  an  event 
in  bis  inner  history  ;  can  trace  to  it  a  start 
in  thought,  an  impulse  directing  the  mind 
in  channels  unknown  before,  but  since   ia- 
miliar  and  part  of  his  very  being.     He  per- 
haps wonders  how  the  book,  being  such  as 
it  is,  should  have  wrought  such    marvels, 
but  of  the    fact  he   cannot  doubt :  he  was 
different  after  reading  it  irom  what  he  was 
before ;  his  mind  was  opened  by  it,  his  in- 
terests widened,  his    views    extended,  his 
sense  of  life  quickened.     And  he  will  sure- 
Iv  find  that   the  book  thus  intluential  came 
to  him  by  a  sort  of  chance,  through   no  act 
of  authority   or  intention.     He  seemed  to 
find  it  for  himself:  it  was  a  discovery.     His 
teachers  had  surrounded   him  with  books, 
whether  of  instruction  or  amusement,  suited 
to  his  dawning  faculties  ;  but  to  these,  how- 
ever well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  he  can 
trace  no  conscious   signal  obligation.     No 
doubt  he    owes    much    to    them,    but  the 
methods  and  processes  are  lost.     As  far  as 
bis  mind  is  stored  and   cultivated  they  have 
an   important  share   in  the    work ;  but  his 
memory  is  treacherous  as  to   individual  ser- 
\ices.     Thcv  are  asj^ociated  with  the  routine 
of  duty,  whtn  the  fancy  is  hard  to  enlist. 
Because  ihev  were  suited  there  was  nothing 
to  stjrtle. 

Books  are  founders  of  families  as  well  as 
men  —  not  meaning  the  great  books,  the 
folios  that  over^ha(]ow  the  world  of  thought 
and  teach  am^s  and  jjenera!  ions  to  write  and 
think  with  a  familv  likeness  —  the  Aris- 
totles,  Augustines,  Hacons,  and  so  forth; 
but  books  of  inrtnitelv  less  weight,  com- 
posed  under  certain  conditions  of  fervour 
and  vivacity.  For  we  take  it  that  no  book 
gives  the  start  we  mean,  let  who  will  be 
the  author,  which  was  not  composed  in  heat 
of  spirit  to  sati:>fy  a  necessity  for  expres- 
sion, and  with  a  vigour  of  execution. 

It  may  be  granted  that  of  all  reading, 
novel-reading,  as  usually  performed,  is  the 
slightest  of  intellectual  exercises  —  one  that 
may  be  discontinued  with  least  perceptible 
loss  to  the  underitandinjx.  As  we  view  the 
enormous  amount  of  novels  issuinjj  from 
the  press,  it  can  be  said  of  few  that  any  of 
the  readers  for  whom  they  are  expressly 
"written  are  materially  the  better  for  them. 
A  chat  with  a  neighbour,  or  a  nap,  or  a 
game  at  bczique,    would  fulfil  every   pur- 


pose they  effect   on  the  jaded,  hackneyed 
attention.     Any  one  of  the  three  modes  of 
passing  an  hour  would   leave  as   lasting  an 
impression  as  the  average   serial   manufac- 
tured for  the  monthly  demand  by  even  fair- 
ly skilful  hands  —  that  is,  on   the  mind   fa- 
miliar  with    such     productions.      Yet    to 
judge  by  the  autobiography  of  genius,  the 
novel   plays    a  part   second  to   none  —  we 
might  almost  say,  the  foremost  part  in  the 
awakening  of  its  powers.     It  is  a  point  on 
which  memory  and  present  observation  are 
not  only  not  agreed,  but  strangely  and  ab- 
solutely at  odds.     There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  novel  of  recollection  and  the 
novel  of  to-day.     We  do  not  mean  in  liter- 
ary   merit,  but  in    the    sway    and    telling 
power  on  the  reader.     Who  can  forget  his 
first   novel  ?   the  tale   that    entranced    his 
childhood,    introducing  him    to    those    su- 
preme ideas  of  hero  and  heroine ;  opening 
a  new  world   to    him  —  not    the    nursery, 
school-room,    play-ground   world,    but    a 
veritable  field  of  clotb-of-gold,  of  beauty, 
achievement,  adventure,  great  deeds,  suc- 
cess !     fie  reads  the  story  now,  and  won- 
ders where  its  power  lay  —  that  is,  unless 
his  lucky  star  threw  some  masterpiece   in 
bis  way,  such  as  **  Ivanhoe,^^  entrancing  to 
childhood,  and  still  delightful  at  every  age. 
But  this  is  a  chance.     The  exquisite  vinion 
of  life  may  have   come  in   the  shape  of  a 
classical  story  —  the  action  is  stilted  to  his 
mature  taste,  the  language  turgid.     Or  in 
a  tale  of  chivalry,  he  can  only  laugh   now 
at   impossible  feats    of   heroism.     It    may 
have    been  an    historical  romance,  such  as 
Thaddeus   of  Warsaw,    which    Thackeray 
harps  upon  :  the  whole  thing  strikes  him  as 
at  once  false  and  dull.     It  may  have  been 
a  tale  of  passion,  fiimsy  to  his  mature  judg- 
ment, though  the  author^s  heart  was  in  it. 
His  mind  can  scarcely,  by  an  effort,  revive 
even  a  faint  echo  of  the  old  absorbing  ex- 
citement ;  but   not   the   les^  is  he  sensible 
of  a  lasting  influence  —  a  permanent    im- 
pression  following  upon  the  first  enchant- 
ment. 

Who  that  has  felt  it  but  will  class  such 
hours  among  the  marked  ones  of  his  life? 
What  a  passionate  necessity  to  unravel  the 
plot,  to  pursue  the  hero  in  his  course;  what 
a  craving  for  the  next  volume,  stronger 
than  any  bodily  appetite;  what  exultation 
in  success ;  what  suspense  when  the  crisis 
nears ;  what  pity  and  tears  in  the  tragic 
moments  ;  what  shame  in  these  tears  — the 
shame  that  attends  all  strong  emotions  — 
as  they  are  detected  by  unsympathizing, 
quizzing  observers :  shame  leading  to  in- 
dignant, protesting,  pertinacious  denials, 
haunting  the  conscience  still,  and  deceiving 
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no  one  !     What  a  blank  when  the  last  leaf 
is  turned,  and  all  is  over! 

Who  cannot  contrast  the  weariness  with 
which  he  now  tosses  the  last  novel  aside, 
with  the  eager  devices  of  his  childhood  to 
elude  pur»uit  and  discovery,  to  get  out  of 
earshot,  or  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  when  the  de- 
lightful book  is  in  his  grasp  which  is  to 
usher  him  into  another  world  P  What  in- 
genuity in  hiding,  behind  hedges,  in  out- 
houses and  garrets  —  nay,  amongst  the 
beams  and  rafters  of  the  roof,  to  which 
neither  nurse  nor  governess,  nor  mamma 
herself,  has  ever  penetrated.  Even  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book  devoured  under  these 
circumstances  lives  a  vivid  memory  —  torn 
page,  thumb-marks,  and  all.  But  it  is  the 
way  of  such  things  to  disappear  when  their 
mission  is  accomplished  —  to  elude  all 
search  ;  though  for  some  we  would  willing- 
ly give  as  much  as  ever  book-hunter  did  for 
a  rare  pamphlet. 

If  it  were  possible,  as  has  been  more  than 
once  attempted,  by  a  system  of  rigorous 
and  vigilant  exclusion,  to  confine  an  intel- 
ligent child's  education  within  certain  ex- 
actly defined  limits  —  to  impart  what  is 
called  an  admirable  grounding  in  all  exact 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shut 
out  every  form  of  fiction  from  the  mind  — 
to  allow  it  to  receive  no  impressions 
through  the  fancy  —  to  compel  its  powers 
of  thought  and  perception  into  one  pre- 
scribed direction, —  to  suffer  it  to  read  and 
hear  nothing  but  fact,  to  imbibe  nothing 
but  what  is  called  useful  knowledc^e,  to 
receive  its  history  purified  of  all  legend, 
its  grammar  without  illustration,  its  arith- 
metic without  supposed  cases,  its  religion 
through  direct  precept  only  —  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  another  child  of  equal  age  and 
powers,  which  had  learnt  nothing  labori- 
ouslv,  nothino:  but  throuc^h  unrestricted 
observation  and  the  free  use  of  its  senses  — 
knowing  nothing  that  lessons  teach,  read- 
ing, if  it  could  read,  only  for  amusement, — 
but  familiar  from  infancy  with  le^cendan* 
lore,  fairy  tales,  and  the  floating  romances 
of  social  life, —  some  interesting  conclusions 
might  be  drawn.  As  the  first  case  is  an 
impossible  one,  we  can  only  surmise  which 
mind  would  be  mo«t  developed,  which 
would  be  possessed  of  the  truest,  because 
most  clearly  and  largely  apprehended  knowl- 
edge. Either  system  is  mischievous  fol- 
lowed out  at  its  full  length :  these  victims 
of  experiment  or  neglect  would  each  be 
wanting,  perhaps  permanently,  in  supreme- 
ly important  elements  of  intellectual  power: 
bnt  there  is  no  doubt  what  would  be  the 
voice  of  experience  as  to  the  extent  of  loss 
where  the  higher  faculties  are  in  question. 


AH  the  men  of  genius  who  tell  us  anything 
of  themselves  give  it  —  whether  intention- 
ally or  not  —  in  favour  of  feeding  and  ex- 
citing the  imagination  from  the  first  dawn 
of  thought,  as  a  condition  of  quickening 
that  faculty  in  time,  and  sustaining  the 
human  race  at  a  due  elevation.*  There  are 
indeed  drv  men,  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
restrictive  system  which  made  them  what 
thev  are,  by  stopping  some  of  the  mind^s 
outlets  for  good  and  all;  while  Fancy*8 
child,  on  the  contrary',  is  of^en.  painfully 
conscious  of  something  missing,  some 
strength  needed  to  carry  out  the  brain*8 
conceptions :  but  satisfaction  with  an  intel- 
lectual status  is  no  warrant  for  its  justice. 
The  poet  has  both  types  in  bis  thought 
when  he  pictures  the  model  child,  the 
growth  of  the  system  of  his  day,  as 

**  A  miracle  of  scientifio  lore. 
Ships  he  can  guide  across  the  pathless  sea. 
And  tell  you  all  their  cunning;  he  can  read 
The  insiilcof  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars; 
He  knows  the  policies  of  foreign  lands; 
Can  string  yon  names  of  districts,  cities,  towns. 
The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  beads  of  dew 
Upon  a  gossamer  thread;  he  sifts,  he  weighs; 
All  things  are  put  to  question ;  he  most  live 
Knowing  that  he  grows  wiser  every  day 
Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  seeing  too 
Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  fiilla 
Into  the  dimpling  cistern  of  his  heart;  " 

and  contrasts  the  little  prig  with  the  child 
expatiating,  all  unconscious  of  self,  in  the 
free  range  of  fiction  and  fairy-land.  It  is 
thus  Wordsworth  congratulates  Coleridge 
on  their  mutual  escape : — 

**  Oh!  where  had    been    the   man  7    the   poet 

where  ?  — 
Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  friend. 
If  in  the  season  of  unperilous  choice. 
In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  valet 
Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  ground 
Of  fancy,  happy  pastures  ranged  at  will. 
We  had  been  followed,  hourly  watched,  and 

noosed, 
Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk; 
Stringei],  like  a  poor  man's  heifer,  at  its  feed. 
Led  through  the  lanes  in  forlorn  servitude; 
Or  rather,  like  a  stalled  ox,  debarred 
From  touch  of  growing  grass,  that  may  not 

tiiste 
A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  ap  its  sweets 
A  prelibation  to  the  mower's  scythe?  ** 

*  Bearing  npon  oar  subject  Is  a  weH-connldereA 
lecture  roc(>ntly  delivered  and  since  published  b/ 
ix)rd  Neavcs  on  "  Fiction  as  a  means  of  i'opnlar 
Teaching."  llie  line  of  thougbt  leads  him  chiefly 
tu  dwell  on  the  value  of  parable  and  thbie  as  moral 
teachpn(f\)ralitinipand  every  age.  His  nuratroos 
examples  in  prose  and  spirited  verse  are  not  oalj 
apt  and  varied,  but  show  a  fkmiliar  aoquaintanos 
with  the  literature,  both  fioropean  and  Oriental,  of 
the  sofaijeot. 
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It  k  eofluiMMi,  boweTer,  for  men  of  genius 
to  oooiplAin  in  their  own  cane  of  a  de^ctire 
iateriDitteDt  education  in  a  tone  which  gives 
it  for  elaborate  training :  it  is  their  grier- 
•aoe  against  their  special  belongings  or 
against  society  generally.  They  assanie 
tbeir  imagination  a  giant  no  chains  could 
bftTe  bound ;  while  exacter,  more  varied, 
•od  deeper  knowledge  would  have  added 
strength  and  power  to  their  crowning  fac- 
ulty. We  discover  this  querulous  humility 
ID  men  wl^o  have  acquired  distinction ;  to 
whom,  therefore,  the  world  allows  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  about  themselves.  They 
are  aware  of  inequalities,  and  perhapsifeel 
themselves  pulled  back  bv  deficiencies 
which  would  not  have  disturbed  them  had 
their  education  been  more  regular  and  sys- 
tematic at  some  early  period  when  they  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  allowed  to  follow 
their  own  devices.  Under  the  desired  cir- 
comstances  tbeir  powers  would  have  been 
more  on  a  level.  This  is  probable,  but  the 
level  might  be  attained  through  the  checked 
exuberance  of  their  highest  and  most  disiin- 
|pii»hing  faculty ;  a  sacrifice  they  would  be 
EtUe  prepared  lor,  tbouj^h  the  average  of 
eapability  might  be  raised. 

jir.  Gallon,  in  his  work  on  hereditary 
cenius,  asserts  genius  to  be  irrepressible. 
To  us  it  seems,  like  all  other  kindling  mat- 
ter«  to  need  a  spark ;  and  whatever  is  not 
inherent,  but  imparted,  may  be  wanting. 
It  may  be  wanting  either  through  abject 
drcumstances,  or  effectual  represttion  in 
childhood,  the  period  when  the  divine 
touch  is  given  —  given  in  some  moment  of 
careless  leisure,  through  the  medium  of  de- 
light, using  fancy  for  its  ministrant.  There 
is  a  critical  moment  in  childhood  when  it  is 
open  to  impressions  with  a  keener  appre- 
hension than  at  any  other  period  of  exist- 
ence. Scenes  and  images  strike  on  the 
dawning  mind,  and  elicit  a  flash  of  recogni- 
tion, which  later  on  in  life,  and  taken  in 
through  gradual  processes,  would  effect  no 
such  marvel,  it  is  perhaps  when  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  life  falls  on  a 
]U8t-awakening  intelligence  that  the  light  is 
caught  most  readily,  and  tells  most  lastmgly 
on  the  intellect.  The  idea  mu8t  not  only 
interest,  it  must  be  new  —  something  hith- 
erto undreamt  of.  A  child's  first  apprehen- 
aion  of  poetic  fiction  is  a  revelation,  — 
fiction,  that  is,  that  either  tells  something 
absolutely  new,  like  the  heroic  aspect  of 
life  —  great  deeds  and  wonderful  adventures 
- — or  which  gives  an  insight  into  the  pas- 
aions,  the  stir,  and  excitement  of  manhood. 
Nothing  written  for  children  can  produce 
this  commotion  in  the  whole  nature ;  it  must . 
be  something  absolutely  out  of  the  sphere  I 


of  experience,  repreaeiiting  life  in  a  new  and 
wonderful  aspect,  of  whieh  before  there  waa 
no  conception,  and  which  yet  is  recognised 
at  once  for  troth.  And,  as  we  have  said,  it 
must  be  come  opon  by  accident  and  at  an- 
awares.  There  is  fiction,  noble  fiction,  in 
all  clasaical  training;  but  men  donH  look* 
back  upon  their  lessons  for  the  moment  of 
illumination  we  speak  of.  Probably  it  baa 
come  before  to  them ;  for  early  childhood  ia 
the  time  when  wonder,  curiosity,  expecta- 
tion, susceptibility,  and  pleasure  itself,  are 
separate  from  personal  consciouaneaa.  It 
is  when  a  child  ia  lost  in  a  book  or  beroio 
tale,  to  the  utter  forgetfalneaa  of  self,  that 
the  germ  springs  into  life.  The  poet  ia 
made  as  welt  aa  born.  It  it  here  tbat  the 
making  begins.  Walter  Scott  had  received 
bis  bent  at  three  vears  old,  long  before  he 
could  read,  when  be  shouted  the  ballad  of 
Hardyknute  to  the  annoyance  of  hia  aunt 
Janet's  old  bachelor  visitora. 

Children's  tales  of  the  moral  tort,  how- 
ever well  told,  and  however  valuable  for 
safe  reading  and  innocent  amntement,  work 
no  wonders  of  this  kind.  A  child's  story 
deliberately  treats  of  matters  with  which  the 
child  is  familiar ;  all  the  grown-np  charac- 
ters are  drawn  from  his  point  of  view. 
Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  nothing  better  than 
Simple  Susan,  but  it  toaohea  on  no  new 
ground.  No  one  looks  back  upon  it  aa  a 
starting-point  of  thought.  Still  leas  influ- 
ent ial  in  this  direction  are  those  that  draw 
society ;  that  bring  boys  and  girla  together, 
and  make  them  talk  and  act  upon  one 
another  as  it  ia  supposed  that  boys  and  S[iria 
do  act.  At  best,  a  child  learns  appropriats 
lessons  for  its  own  conduct  from  them. 
Miss  'Seweirs  valuable  tales  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Tom  Brown  on  the  other,  open  . 
out  no  vision  of  life ;  they  are  not  of  the 
fiction  that  sows  the  seeds  we  mean,  though 
thev  induce  swarma  of  imitators  amongst 
their  older  readers  and  admirers :  no  doubt, 
for  one  reason,  that  a  child's  criticism,  its 
questioning  satirical  temper,  is  at  once 
roused  —  the  posture  of  mmd  least  akin  to 
inspiration.  In  the  domestic  tale  there  ia  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  probable.  Here  the 
child  cannot  but  feel  as  a  judge.  It  has 
quick  sight  to  detect  bombast  and  want  of 
nature,  which  might  have  passed  current  in 
unfamiliar  sc*enes,  and  enacted  by  men  and 
women.  And  because  verse  is  more  out  of 
the  range  of  a  child's  critical  judgment  than 
prose,  and  a  tale  sun^  is  lifted  into  a  higher 
region  than  a  tale  aaid,  we  find  romance  in 
harmonious  numbers  take  the  first  place  aa 
instigator  and  stimulant  to  the  latent  apark 
of  genius.  Uow  much  of  our  poetry,  for 
instance,  owes  ita  start  to  Spenaer !  when 
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the  **  Fain'  Queen  "  was  a  household  book, 
and  lay  on  the  parlor  window-seat !  Before 
the  drawing-room  table  ha<i  a  literary  ex- 
istence, the  window-seat  fulfilled  its  func- 
tion as  the  home  for  the  li^irht  literature  of 
the  day.  The  parlor  window  was  the  form 
of  popularity  Montaigne  afTected  to  despise 
and  dread  for  his  essays,  as  placing  him 
within  evervbodv*s  reach  —  not  of  critics 
only.  Clearly  the  window-seat  was  better 
adapted  for  the  explorations  of  childhood 
than  its  modern  substitute,  as  being  easily 
climbed  into,  more  snug  and  retired,  a  min- 
iature study,  in  fact,  presenting  a  hiding- 
place  from  curious  observers  behind  the 
curtain  ;  and  the  window  itself,  a  ready  re- 
source for  wandering  eyes,  when  the  labour 
of  reading,  of  attention,  even  of  excitement, 
demanded  a  pause.  **  In  the  window  of 
his  mother's  apartment  lay  Spenser's  *  Fairy 
Queen,'"  writes  Johnson  of  Cowley,  **  in 
which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read, 
till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he 
became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a  poet. 
*'Such  are  the  accidents,"  he  goes  on  to 
say.  **  which  sometimes  remembered,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that 
particular  designation  of  mind  and  propen- 
sity for  some  certain  science  or  employment 
which  is  commonly  called  genius.''  With 
his  self-chosen  studies  Cowley  acquired 
that  disinclination  for  the  asperities  of  a 
formal  education  which  mature  genius  so 
often  laments,  '*and  he  became  such  an 
enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  bis  master 
never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the 
rules  of  grammar."  Pope  says,  •*  I  read 
the  '  Fairy  Queen '  with  infinite  delight  at 
twelve."  Dryden  calls  Milton  the  poetical 
son  of  Spenser ;  and  all  recent  biography 
gives  to  Spenser  the  same  pre-eminence  as 
a  prompter  of  the  nation's  genius.  And 
this  not  only  because  the  flow  ol  his  verse 
and  his  charm  of  narrative  naturally  attract 
children,  but  that  the  brilliancy  and  the 
strangeness  and  the  utter  difference  between 
lite  as  he  draws  it,  and  life  as  the  child 
knows  it,  especially  qualities  it  for  the  work. 
The  **  Fairy  Queen"  does  not  so  much 
suggest  imitation  as  other  poems  do  of 
equal  power,  but  it  awakes  a  faculty.  The 
poets  adduced  never  followed  their  first 
teacher;  thev  cau(;ht  nothinf;  from  him  but 
the  impulse  —  the  flash.  Another  remark- 
able and  eventful  impulse  of  the  same  nature, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  was  the  publication 
of  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  awaking  power 
without  giving  its  direction.  To  this 
Wordsworth  testifies :  — 


"  Dumb  yeamingfl,  hidden  appetites  are  ours. 
And  they  must  have  their  food    ...  * 


In  that  dabiotu  hoar. 
That  twilight  when  we  first  begin  to  see 
This  dawning  earth,  to  reoogniie,  expect. 
And  in  the  long  probation  that  ensues 
The  time  of  trial,  ere  wo  learn  to  live 
In  recoDoilement  with  our  stinted  powers. 
.     .     .     Oh !  then  we  feel,  we  feel. 
We  know  where  we  have  friends.    Ye  dreamMi 

then. 
Forgers  of  (laring  tales!    We  bless  you  then, 
Impostors,  drivellert ,  dotards,  as  the  ape 
Philosophy  will  call  you;  then  we  feel 
With  what  and  how  great  might  ye    are    in 

league. 
Who  make  our  wish,  our  power,  our  thoagfat  a 

deed, 
An  empire,  a  possession,  —  ye  whom  time 
And  seasons  serve;  all  Faculties  to  whom 
Earth  crouches,  the  elements  are  potter's  daj. 
Space  like  a  heaven  fille<l  with  northern  lights 
Here,  nowhere,  there,  and  everywhere  at  once :  ** 

and  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  recollections  of 
early  childhood,  writes:  **  I  used  to  wish 
the  Arabian  Tales  were  true ;  my  imagina- 
tion ran  on  unknown  influences,  on  magical 
powers  and  talismans.  ...  I  thought  life 
might  be  a  dream,  or  I  an  angel,  and  all 
this  world  a  deception,  my  fellow-angels  by 
a  playful  device  concealing  themselves  from 
me,  and  deceiving  me  with  the  semblance 
of  a  material  world." 

Dryden  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  *'  it  if 
the  genius  of  our  countrymen  to  improve 
upon  an  invention  rather  than  to  invent 
themselves ;  "  and  though  he  is  speaking  of 
the  obligations  of  our  earlier  English  poets 
to  Italian  sources,  rather  than  of  the  mission 
of  Oriental  fancy  to  help  Western  imagina- 
tion to  the  use  of  its  wings,  yet  his  argu- 
ment takes  that  direction,  and  shows  the 
necessity  of  a  first  impulse  from  wi.hout  in 
opposition  to  the  irrepressible  theory  lately 
put  forth.  No  doubt  a  work  of  far  less 
decided  force  of  invention  falling  on  a 
kindred  fancy  effects  the  same  purpose. 
We  have  alwavs  regarded  the  **  Autobi- 
ography  of  David  Copperfield"  as  in  some 
points  imaging  Charles  Dickens's  own  early 
experiences.  When  his  hero  amuses  Steer- 
forth  at  school  with  repetitions  of  his  early 
novel-readings,  we  doubt  not  they  were  the 
tales  that  had  impressed  the  author's  own 
childhood,  and  given  the  bent  to  his  genius. 
When  little  Copperfield  pays  his  first  visit 
to  Mr.  Micawber  in  the  Marshalsea,  and 
recalls  on  his  way  Roderick  Random's  con- 
signment to  that  dreary  prison,  and  there 
encountering  a  debtor  whose  only  covering 
was  a  blanket,  it  was  probably  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  similar  vivid  startling  impression 
on  his  own  feelings  which  made  the  bumon 
of  prison-life  at  all  times  a  congenial  sob- 
ject  for  his  pen. 
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Curioosly  illustrating  this  view  is  Cob- 
heti's  history  of  what  he  calU  the  birih  of 
his  intellect.  Cobbctt's  was  certainly  an 
irrepressible  character;  but  the  intellect 
which  gave  such  weight  and  impetus  to  it 
needed  an  awakening  which,  except  for  an 
accident,  might  not  have  happened  in  child- 
hood—  the  age  essential  for  its  full  devel- 
opment. And  unless  Swift  had  chosen  to 
express  himself  through  the  medium  of 
fiction  (so  to  call  it),  his  mind,  however 
congenial  with  Cobbett's,  would  never  have 
come  in  contact  with  it  at  the  impressible 
period,  and  probably  never  at  all.  It  is 
one  ot  the  main  gifts  of  inlluence  to  know 
the  right  means  to  an  end,  and  Swilt  knew 
invention  to  be  his  means, .saving,  **  In  mv 
disposure  of  employments  ol'  the  brain,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  make  invenlion  the 
master,  and  to  give  method  and  reason  the 
oiiice  of  its  lackeys." 

*•  At  eleven  years  of  age,"  (Cobbctt  writes), 
••  my  employment  was  clipping  olF  t>oz-eJgiDgs 
and  weeding  beds  of  llowei*s  in  thoginlen  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  Castle  of  Farnham, 
my  native  town      I   h:ul  always  been  fond  of 
beautiful  gardens,  and  a  gardener,   who    had 
juht  come  from  the   King's  gardens  at   Kew, 
g-i>e  me  such  a  description  of  tliem  as  made  me 
mstantly  resolve  to  work  in  tiiosoganlcnit.     The 
next  morning,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one, 
off  [  set  with  no  other  clothes  except  those  upon 
my  back,  and    with   thirteen  halfpence  iu  my 
pticket.     I  found  I  must  go  to  Richmond,  and  I 
accordingly  went  on  from  place  to  place  inquir- 
ing my  way  thither.     A  long   diy  (it    was   in 
June)  bntught  me  to  Richmond  iu  the  after- 
iHAtu.     Two  pennyworth  of  bread   anl   cheese, 
an-l  a  p'liny  worth  of  small  beer,  which  I  had  on 
the    ruid,  and  one  halfpenny  that    I    had   lost 
*»Mirh'>w  cr  oilier,  loft  threepence  in  my  pocket. 
With  ihi««  for  my  wIk.Ic  fortune  I  w;is  truJgiug 
thriiu;rh  Ilichinon.i  in  my  blu<'  smojk-fnKk,  and 
my  rci  gaiter.**  tied  under  my  km.-es.  when  star- 
ing abi»ut  me,  my  eye  fell  u|)on  a  little  book  in  a 
b'.»  ►ktfell<-r\'<  wimlow,  on  the  outsiJe  of    which 
was  written,  *  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  price  three- 
piMice.'     The  title  was  so  o  Id  that  my  curiosity 
wojh  excite  1.     I  had  tlie  threepence,  but  then   1 
C4.>iil  1  ii<»t  have  any  supper.     In  I  went  auJ  got 
th«'  l.tile  birok,  which  I  w.is  so  impatient  to  read 
th  It  I  got  over  into  a  liel  1  at  the  upper   corner 
«if    Ke*-    (laniens,    where   there   Htool  a    hay- 
slock.     On  tile  .»)hady  >i'le  of  this  I  sat  down   to 
rea  I.     Th«»  bj»k  wis  so  dillerent  from  anything  \ 
til  it  I  hid  ever  real  l>efure,  it  w;is  scunething  ■ 
s-*  n.'W    to   my  iniii<l,  tliat,  though  I  couM  not. 
un  lrr>t  in  1  .s<jjn«»  pirts  of    it,  it   delighted   me  ; 
ln'\  )M  1  tlescription,  an  I  produce"!  what  I  have 
alwavs  c<»nsi  lerci  a  t^jrt  of  birth  of  intellect     I 
re;i  1  on  till  it  was  <Iark  without  any  thought  of 
sup{>er  or  Ik»<1.     When  I  couKI  sec  no  longer  I 
put  my  little  book  in    ray  pocket  and  tumbled 
down  by  the  side  of  the  stack,  where  I  slept  till 


the  birds  in  Kew  Gardens  awakenetl  me  in  th« 
morning;  when  off  I  stArt&l  to  Kew,  reading 
my  little  l>ook.  ...  I  carried  it  about  with 
me  wherever  I  went,  and  when  I  —  at  about 
twenty  years  old  —  lost  it  in  a  box  that  fell 
overboard  in  the  B  ly  of  Fundy,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  loss  gave  me  greater  p:un  than  I  have 
since  felt  at  losing  thousands  of  pounds.*' 

Who  can  tell  how  much  Cobbett's  admi- 
rable style,  so  remarkable  in  a  seli-educatcd 
man,  turned  u[)on  an  early  acquaintance 
with  such  a  model  P  The  choice  and  collo- 
cation of  words  owe  much  to  early  prefer- 
ence, and  the  rhythm  which  first  charms  the 
ear. 

The  child's  first  visit  to  the  theatre  plays 
a  telling  part  in  the  memory  of  genius. 
Our  readers  will  recall  Charles  Lamb*s 
vivid  lecollections  of  his  first  play,  ••  Ar- 
taxerxes,'*  seen  at  six  years  old,  when  the 
green  curtain  veiled  heaven  to  his  imagina- 
tion —  when,  incapable  of  the  anticipation, 
he  reposed  his  shut  eyes  in  the  maternal  lap 
—  when  at  length  all  feeling  was  absorbed  in 
vision.  **  I  knew  nothing,  understood 
nothing,  discriminated  nothing.  I  felt  ail, 
loved  all.  wondered  all,  was  nourished  I 
could  not  tell  how.'^  And  Walter  Scott,  at 
tour,  shouting  his  protest,  **  But  aint  they 
brothers?'^  as  Orlando  and  Oliver  fought 
upon  the  Hath  stagu.  Goethe's  childhood- 
recollections  are  all  of  the  theatre  and  living 
actors  and  puppets,  his  earliest  and  lasting 
inspiration.  liut  the  excitement  of  the 
scene  commonlv  makes  a  child  too  conscious 

0 

of  the  present,  and  of  his  own  part  in  it,  for 
the  magic  of  new  impres^iions  to  work  un- 
disturbed. A  clever  child  is  stimulated  to 
immediate  imitation  of  what  i(  sees.  The 
>ight  of  the  actors,  the  gaudy  accessories, 
the  artilicial  tones,  lower  the  level  The 
nobl<;st  language,  the  most  impressive 
scenes,  don't  work  on  the  mind  as  thev  do 
pictured  by  the  busy  absorbed  fancy.  No 
child  readmjj  **  Macbeth"  or  the  **  Mid- 
summer  Niizht's  Dream  "  could  conceive  the 
idea  of  composing  a  play  ;  but,  taken  to  the 
theatre,  play-writing  proposes  itself  as  an 
obviuus  amusement.  "It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world, ^'  said  Southey,  at  eight 
years  old  an  habitat,  *'  to  write  a  play." 
••Is  it,  inv  dear?"  said  the  ladv  he  ad- 
dressed.  *' Yes,"  he  answered;  **  for  vou 
know  you  have  only  to  think  what  you 
would  say  if  you  were  in  the  place  of  the 
characters,  and  to  make  them  say  it:"  a 
notion  very  current  with  children,  who 
expect  the  words  to  come  with  thi:  situation, 
but  unpromising  for  future  success.  We 
tind  always  a  |)eriod  of  gestation  between 
the  first  prompting  and  great  achievement. 
The  most  striking  conjunction  of  iavoura- 
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bU  circumstancef  for  intellectual  education 
ia  aeen  where  severe  study  imparts  the 
atrength  essential  to  the  forcible  develop- 
ment of  ideas,  and  gives  vigour  to  the 
mind^s  conceptions,  yet  leaves  leisure  and 
opportunity  in  the  season  of  *'  unperilous 
choice  ^^  for  the  due  working  and  entertain- 
ment of  happy  accidents;  infusing  new 
images  through  the  medium  of  pleasure, 
the  more  delightful  from  -an  experience  of 
task-work  and  labour  imposed.  The  intel- 
lect labours  still,  but  it  rejoices  even  in  a 
strain  to  full  tension,  exacted  neither  by 
duty  nor  teacher's  will,  but  by  curiosity 
catching  a  glimpse  of  what  life  may  be,  and 
what  the- world  offers,  to  its  choicer  spirits. 
Where  to  these  is  added  the  excitement  of  i 
stirring  times,  and  the  clash  and  conflict  of 
great  interests,  we  recognize  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Milton's  genius  de- 
Teloped  itself,  and  later  on  the  school  of 
our  Lake  poets.  Sometimes  great  political 
events  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give 
the  stimulus  to  childhood,  providing  they 
are  viewed  from  a  sufficient  distance,  and 
are  absolutely  removed  from  personal  par- 
ticipation. In  times  of  great  wars,  great 
tragedies,  great  discoveries,  vast  social 
changes,  indelible  impressions  are  made  on 
the  minds  of  children,  who  hear  of  them  as 
they  hear  a  fairy  talc,  or  the  things  that 
happened  once  upon  a  time.  We  see  such 
an  influence  telling  on  the  little  Bront^ 
children,  in  their  remote  seclusion,  who 
lived  in  a  permanent  excitement  about  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  used  to  invent 
stories,  of  which  the  Marquess  of  Duuro 
was  the  hero.  But  infancy  rarely  gets  the 
proper  ring  of  these  public  stimulants.  In 
wealthy  well-regulated  households  the  chil- 
dren are  in  the  nursery  when  telegrams 
bring  their  startling  news,  and  the  paper  at 
the  breakfast-table  tells  of  the  hero  falling 
in  battle,  of  great  cities  besieged,  of  new 
lands  discovered,  the  earth's  treasures 
brought  to  light,  kings  dethroned,  emperors 
taken  captive,  and  a  nation's  joy  suddenly 
turned   to  mourning.     Therefore,   still    to 

Srefigure  the  turns  and  shocks  of  fate  —  the 
eeper  emotions  of  manhood  —  and  to  pre- 
pare heart  and  soul  for  their  keen  reception 
and  eloquent  portrayal,  must  infancy  be 
fed  on  fictitious  wonders,  joys,  and  sor- 
rows, and  so  luarn  the  difference  between 
life  as  the  mass  use  and  treat  it,  and  life  in 
its  nobleness,  its  fascinations,  its  capabili- 
ties ;  thus  providing  it  with  a  pictured  expe- 
rience and  standard  of  comparison. 

As  the  world  goes,  however,  it  is  not 
only  that  the  child  is  out  of  sight  of  excite- 
ments, but  that  the  excitements  of  common 
life  are  small  and  piecemeal ;  intolerable  to 


eager  expectation,   if  this    be  really  all. 
Li^  is  rarely  seen  in  picturesque  circum- 
stances ;  where  it  is,  doubtless  it  makes  a 
deep  impression.     Any  disinterested  emo- 
tion from  public  events  leaves  an  indelible 
mark   on   the   memory  of  childhood.     To 
6nd  mamma  crying  **  because  they  have  cut 
the  Queen  of  France's  head  off,"  was  an 
intellectual  stimulus  of  the  noblest  sort  for 
little  girls   fourscore  years  ago,   but  one 
which  does  not  often  come  in  the  way  of 
little  girls.     We  old  folks  cannot  regret  the 
humdrum  exterior  of  our  insular  existence 
(if  in  the  painful — we  trust  it  may  also  be 
passing  —  excitement  of  fierce  war  between 
neighbour  nations  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion), knowing  ihat  emotion  means  discom- 
fort and  worse.     We  are  content  that  the 
infant  should  establish  it  as  an  axiom  that 
grown-up   people   do   not    cry,   nor  allow 
themselves  in  any  turbid  irregularities.     It 
is  well  that  joys  and  griefs  should  hide  their 
disorder  from  young  eyes  troublesoinely  in- 
quisitive in  such  matters,  and  treasuring  up 
in  memory  every  abnormal  display  of  pas- 
sion as  something  rare  and  startling  —  if 
seen,  that  is,  uuder  dignified  or  elevating 
circumstances,  for  the  excesses  of  ill-temper 
are  not  what  we  mean.     Not  the  less  is  it 
part  of  a  really  liberal  education  to  know 
of  such  things  with  realizing  power ;  one, 
we  assert,  which  fiction  can  aTone*adequate- 
ly  perform.     History  tells  of  great  sorrows 
and  great  successes,  but  it  is  only  poetry 
and  fancy  that  can  make  them  felt.     It  was 
the   old    woman's    stories,    listened   to   by 
Burns  —  she  who  had  the  largest,  wildest 
collection  in  the  whole  country,  of  tales  and 
songs   about   witches,  apparitions,  giants, 
enchanted  towers,  and  dragons  —  that  en- 
larged his  imagination  for  tbe  reception  of 
heroic  fact,  and  made  reading  the  lives  of 
Hannibal   and  William  Wallace   such    an 
epoch.     History   of  itself,   eagerly  appre- 
hended in  childhood,  ministers  to  personal 
ambition ;    and    premature  ambition   does 
not,  we  think,  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  its 
hopes.     The  boy  who  devours   Plutarch's 
lives  of  great  men   hopes   to  rival   them. 
Fiction  proper  induces  dreams,  it  may  be, 
of  personal   aggrandizement,  but  it  more 
naturally  sets  the  child  upon  weaving  tales 
of  his  own,  in  which  self  is  forgotten. 

But  if  works  of  fancy  perform  such  won- 
ders on  the  masculine  mind  —  if  to  it  men 
of  genius  trace  their  first  consciousness  of 
thought,  the  beginning  of  their  present 
selves  —  much  more  is  this  the  case  with 
women.  If  women,  learning  fact  in  a  slip- 
shod, inaccurate,  unattractive  way,  are  at 
the  same  time  cut  off  from  fiction,  as  by 
some  strict,  scrupulous  teachers  they  are. 
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where  is  the  wonder  if  their  interest  and  in- 
tellect alike  stand  at  a  low  level?  Miss 
Tbaekeray^s  sleeping  beauty,  before  the 
awakener  comes,  personates  with  little  ex- 
aegeration  the  mental  famine  in  which  some 
girls  grow  up  to  meagre  womanhood,  learn- 
ing dull  lessons,  practising  stock-pieces, 
hearing  only  drowsy  family  talk  of  **  hurdles 
and  pump-handles,^^  and  adding  their  quota 
to  the  barren  discourse,  like  Cecilia  in  the 
story,  with,  **  Mamma,  we  saw  ever  so 
many  slu^s  in  the  laurel  walk  —  didn^t  we, 
Maria?  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
slu^s  in  our  place /^ 

There  are  many  women  desultory,  rest- 
less, incorrigible  interrupters,  incapable  of 
amusing  themselves  or  of  being  amused  by 
the  same  thing  for  five  minutes  together, 
who  would  have  been  pleasanter  and  so  far 
better  members  of  society  if  once  in  their 
girlhood  they  had  read  a  good  novel  with 
rapt  attention  —  one  of  Walter  Scott^s  or 
Miss  Austen^s,  or,  not  invidiously  to  select 
among  modern  great  names,  if  the  Fates 
had  thrown  it  in  their  wav.  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  —  entering  into  the  characters, 
realizing  the  descriptions,  following  the 
dialogue,  appreciating  the  humour,  and  en- 
chained by  the  plot.  If  they  bad  once  been 
interested  in  a  book,  their  attention  once 
concentrated  out  of  themselves,  the  relaxed 
unsteady  faculties  must  have  been  nerved 
and  tightened  by  the  tonic,  not  for  the  time 
only,  but  with  lasting  results. 

'^ery  few  girls  have  the  chance  of 
thorough  good  training;  nor  do  we  find 
that  women  of  acknowledged  genius  have 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
Bnt  we  tind  more  distinctly  in  them  even 
than  in  men  the  recognition  of  fiction  as  the 
awakening  touch,  and  this  often  allied  with 
acting,  and  through  the  drama.  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  a  pet  of  Quints,  and  taugiit  by 
him  to  declaim.  At  six  years  old  she  fol- 
lowed his  acting  of  Cato  with  absorbed  at- 
tention. It  was  one  of  Garrick^s  offices  to 
stimulate  female  genius.  Ue  helped  to 
make  Hannah  More.  It  is  curious  in  this 
relation  to  observe,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  success,  intellectually 
speaking,  of  a  girls^  school  at  Reading,  con- 
ducted by  a  French  emigrant  and  his  wife. 
Dr.  Valpy,  indeed,  was  their  friend,  and  his 
influence  in  direct  teaching  might  tell  for 
much,  but  acting  was  part  of  its  system. 
We  are  not  commending  this  excitement 
for  girls,  but  merely  noting  for  our  argu- 
ment's sake  that  three  distinguished  women, 
whose  names  are  still  household  words 
among  us,  were  pupils  at  this  school  —  Miss 
Mitford,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  Jane  Austen. 
Any  reader  acquainted  with  Miss  Mitford's 


works  will  recall  a  very  bright  account,  in 
her  most  glowing  effusive  vein,  of  a  school- 
play,  and  of  the  girls  who  acted  it.  On 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  her  much-enjoyed  resi- 
dence at  this  school,  and  share  in  its  excite- 
ments, made  as  deep  an  impression  ;  though 
she  dwells  on  her  school-days  avowedly  to 
lament  the  want  of  religious  training  —  a 
deficiency,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  •  As  for  Jane  Austen,  she 
went  to  this  same  school  at  Reading,  when 
too  young  to  profit  much  by  the  instruction 
imparted  there,  because  she  would  not  be 
parted  from  her  elder  sister  Cassandra ;  but 
deep  impressions  may  be  given  and  thought 
awakened  before  lessons  of  much  conse- 
quence are  learnt.  Here  the  taste  for  pri- 
vate theatricals  was  probably  acquired  which 
suggested  such  admirable  scenes  in  Mans- 
field Park. 

But  at  this  date,  when  education  proper 
was  not  thought  of  for  girls,  the  drama  had 
everywhere  an  educational  part  to  play. 
Madame  de  Genlis,  as  a  child  of  five,  en- 
acted Love  with  such  grace,  and  looked 
so  charming  in  fitting  costume  —  pink  silk, 
blue  wings,  quiver,  bow,  and  all  — that  her 
mother  had  several  suits  of  it  made  for 
week-day  and  Sunday,  only  taking  off  the 
wings  when  she  went  to  mass.  At  about 
the  same  age  she  read  Civile,  Mile,  de 
Scudery's  wonderful  romance  of  ten  vol- 
umes, with  its  map  of  the  kingdom  of  ten- 
derness; caught  the  infection  before  she 
could  write,  and  dictated  novels  in  her  turn. 
These  novels  of  Mile,  de  Scudcry,  prolix 
to  the  utmost  point  of  unreadablenejis,  were 
supreme  influences  in  their  own  day.  The 
offspring  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  their 
author,  the  fact  that  they  took  time,  and 
protracted  the  dinouement  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  modern  patience,  did  not  prevent 
the  youth  of  her  day  devouring  them  with 
an  enthusiasm  as  ardent,  and  they  were  fit 
instruments  tor  the  purpose  we  indicate. 
Both  for  knowledge  of  character,  in  how- 
ever quaint  disguise,  and  power  of  descrip- 
tion, they  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
many  a  popular  novel  of  our  day.  while  in 
elevation  of  sentiment  they  stand  on  a 
higher  level  altogether  than  our  own  sensa- 
tional literature.  We  find  the  same  com- 
bination of  acting  and  novel-reading  in  the 
childhood  of  Madame  de  Stael,  though  she 
came  into  the  world  when  education  had 
been  started  as  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
philosophers,  and  women  took  it  up  as  the 
panacea  with  more  than  manly  faith.  Fancy 
was  then  'n  disgrace.  Madame  Necker 
objected  to  novels  —  her  daughter  must  re- 
ceive a  severe  classical  training ;  and  Ma- 
dame  de    Genlis,  who    felt    teaching    her 
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speciality,  and  in  her  capacity  of  education- 
ist would  have  quenched  the  Fairy  Tale 
once  /or  all,  longed  to  take  the  clever  girl 
in  hand  '*  to  make  a  really  accomplished 
woman  of  her/^  But  the  drama  and  the 
novel  were  not  the  less  a  necessity  and  pas- 
sion ibr  the  child  of  genius  who  cut  out 
paper  kings  and  queens,  and  gave  them 
each  their  heroic  or  passionate  part,  and 
undutifully  smuggled  Clarissa  under  her 
lesson-books,  declaring  years  after  that 
Clarissa's  elopement  was  one  of  the  great 
events  of  her  vouth.  But  novels  read  in 
childhood,  whether  bv  Scuderv  or  Rich- 
ardson,  imparted  little  of  their  own  tone ; 
this  was  all  cau;]rht  from  society  and  the 
family,  from  the  living  voice  of  the  practical 
view  of  things  taken  by  the  world  around. 
Their  influence  might  thus  seem  to  be  rather 
intellectual  than  moral,  though  we  would 
not  presume  on  this  notion  so  far  as  to  suffer 
a  child  knowingly  to  read  what  offends  pro- 
priety or  right  feeling. 

Tde  child  awaking  to  its  powers,  begins 
to  be  the  same  self  it  will  be  to  the  end, 
occupied  in  the  same  speculations,  open  to 
the  same  interests.  With  relation  to  society 
it  knows  itself  a  child ;  but  in  its  inmost 
consciousness,  from  earlv  bovhood  to  old 
age,  it  knows  no  change.  To  this  inner- 
most consciousness  the  class  of  children\s 
books  proper,  with  their  juvenile  fbats  and 
trials  and  lessons,  ministers  nothing.  They 
ire  too  easy  to  understand  —  they  keep  the 
mind  where  it  is,  instead  of  stretching:  it 
out  of  itself.  They  have  indeed  a  most 
valuable  purpose ;  where  they  are  to  be  had 
they  are  practically  essential  for  the  aver- 
age run  of  children.  Yet  the  genius  did,  in 
fact,  very  well  without  them.  As  Walter 
Scott  says,  in  recalling  his  first  acquaint- 
ance at  seven  with  Hotspur,  Falstaff,  and  oth- 
ers of  Shakespeare's  characters, — **  Chil- 
dren derive  impulses  of  a  powerful  and 
important  kind  from  hearing  things  which 
they  cannot  entirely  comprehend.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  write  down  to  children's  under- 
stand. Set  them  on  the  scent,  and  let  them 
puzzle  it  out.^* 

It  is  a  very  natural  prejudice,  if  only  a 
prejudice,  to  assume  that  the  nature  of  the 
fiction  that  influenced  the  first  thou£rht  of 
ourselves  and  our  ancestors  is  better  suited 
to  the  work  than  what  characterizes  our  own 
age ;  but  we  believe  there  is  reason  in  the 
view.  The  more  invention  is  pure  and  di- 
rect, the  less  it  is  mixed  with  analysis  and 
elabonire  psychological  speculation,  the  less 
it  inquires  into  causes,  or  stops  a  plain  tale 
at  every  turn  to  tell  the  reason  why,  the 
more  congenial  it  is  to  a  fresh  and  hungry 
curiosity.     The  structure  of  all  the  poetry 


and  fiction  recorded  to  have  wrought  mar* 
vels  upon  infantile  brains  is  simple,  and  majT 
be  fully  apprehended ;  while  the  high  and 
deep  thought  beneath  bides  its  time,  and 
grows  with  the  growth.  Spencer,  Shakes- 
peare, Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Walter  Scott, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  much  of  Words- 
worth, are  all  adapted  to  every  stage  of 
thinking  humanity.  The  boast  of  oar  own 
age  is  the  reverse  of  simplicity.  Men  not 
only  do  things,  but  the  reader  has  to  get  to 
the  bottom  m^  why  they  do  them.  All  the 
science  of  instinct  is  investigated  to  account 
tor  each  action.  The  reverencers  of  that 
**  wonderful  poem  "  and  nine  times  told  tale, 
**  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  think  it  small 
reproach  that  no  child  could  read  it  —  that 
he  would  probably  feel  repulsion  towards  it 
rather  than  attraction ;  but  the  poetry  that 
repels  chddhood  wants  onie  main  star  of 
fame  and  continuance.  The  sensational 
novel  is  as  little  adapted  to  a  child^s  taste, 
with  its  stock  corps  of  knaves,  dupes,  Til- 
lains,  and  favourites  of  fortune.  He  may 
run  through  it  for  the  incident,  but  it  can 
make  no  footing  in  the  memory.  The  supe- 
rior claims  on  sympathy  of  vice  over  virtue 
is  an  acquired  idea.  As  an  educator  it  is 
nowhere,  for  it  damages  the  intellect  as  much 
as  the  moral  nature  to  be  early  entangled  in 
the  quandaries  of  crime  and  a  pollut^  con- 
science; to  view  them  with  the  feelings 
rather  of  a  participator  and  condoner  than 
a  judge.  As  for  the  drama,  no  plays  now 
answer  so  well  as  the  detestable  burlesque 
—  a  wallowing  in  the  mire  —  which  no  child 
could  relish,  after  it  understood  the  end  and 
aim,  without  permanent  moral  and  intellect- 
ual degradation. 

The  motives  now  for  exercising  invention 
are  of  a  more  plodding  commonplace  order 
than  they  were  of  old,  when  praise  rather 
than  solid  puddmg  was  the  inducement  to 
the  paii:8  of  composition.  The  knack  of 
writing  novels  with  ease,  and  putting  to- 
gether creditably  imaginary  talk,  incident, 
and  description,  is  an  acquirement  of  our 
time.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  people 
can  do  it  well  who  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  putting  pen  to  paper  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Then  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
have  a  story  to  tell  as  a  preliminary  —  the 
novelist's  capital,  so  to  say.  It  is  clear  that 
this  is  quite  a  secondary  condition  in  much 
modern  novel-writing.  Start  your  charac- 
ters, and  the  story  is  expected  to  evolve  it- 
self. There  must  be  plot  and  story,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  to  engage  and  bold 
a  child's  attention.  But  Nature  is  not  lav- 
ish of  this  crowning  effort  of  invention,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  our  so-called  fiction 
tells  nothing  for  the  extent  of  its  influence ; 
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while  the  direction  it  takes,  either  as  being  of  very  slow  boys  needing  a  great  deal  of 

didactics  and   obtruding  a  moral  or  philo-  patience,  but  to  whom  it    was  possible  to 

sophic  purpose,  or  as  ministering  to  a  base  ^   *  * '     '  '  '  '  ' 

rather  than  an  aspirinj;  curiosity,  or  as  sur- 


veying things  Yiith  a  nicety  and  minuteness 
of  investitration  alien  to  tlie  spirit  of  child- 
hood, seems  still  to  throw  us  back  upon  the 
old  models  —  the  few  typit-al  achievements 
of  genius — as  the  natural  chosen  nurses 
and  cultivators  of  the  highest  faculties,  — 
models  which  probably  owe  their  form  and 
excellence  to  some  remote  originator;  for 
as  there  is  nothing  so  rare  as  invention  in 
its  strictest  sense  and  highest  walk,  it  fol- 
lows that  of  inventors  proper,  whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  there  must  be  fewer  than  of 
any  other  class  the  world  owns. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SCIENCE  IN   rrS   CONDESCENDING    MOOD. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  incidents  of 
the  very  interesting  ceremonial    which  took 
place  on  occasion  of  the   laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  new   buildings  for   that  great 
Lancashire     **  University    of     the    busy," 
Owens   College,  Manchester, —  and   let  us 
here  breathe  parenthetically  the  hearty  wish 
that  funds  may  flow  in   upon  it  from  every 
side, —  was  the  entente  cordiale  established 
between  Theology  and  Science  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  Pro- 
fes.«*or  Huxley,  of  whom  it  may  perhaps  be 
said,  without  any  extreme  figure  of  speech, 
that  **  like  torrents  from  a  mountain  source, 
they  rushed   into  each  other's  arms."     Sci- 
ence has,    indeed,   been   in    the   relenting 
mood   lately  towards  the  clergy,  only  there 
has  been   the  llavoiir  of  compassionate   tol- 
eration about  the  lanjijuajie  of  the  scientific 
high   priests    wliich    hardly    looks  like   any 
sense  of  equality  or  really  reciprocal  desire 
to    learn,  each    from    the    other.     As    the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  observed,  probably 
with    great    justice,  as   well    as   with    that 
deeper  sense  of  hiimilitv  which  becomes  the 
Chri>tiun  side  of  the  controversy,  he  (the 
Bi>hop)  reails  the  specMilaticns  of   the  phy- 
sical    philosophers    with    the    profoundest 
interest,  j)r()bably  with  "much    more  inter- 
e>t  than  th.*v  would  bi'stow  on  any  specula- 
tion>  of  mine."'     And  that  is   quite   the  im- 
pn'>>ion   whi(  h  the   benijxnant   langnajxe  of 
the  jjreat    physicists,  as   they  encourage  the 
cler;:y  to  go  on  in  their  {)raiseworthy  endeav- 
our   to  open    their  minds    to    truth,  leaves 
upon  us.     For  example,  Professor  Tyndall, 
at  the  British  Association,  was  quite  kindly 
in  Iji>  lantruace    towards  this   we 


to 

teach  something  at  last, —  a  view  to  which 
we  are  far  from  denying  a   certain    amount 
of  truth,  could  the  men  of  science  only  see 
that  there  is  a  converse  to  it  more  or  lest 
applicable  to    themselves.     **  Clergymen," 
said    Professor  Tyndall,  in    this    gracious 
mood,  **  have  as  strong  a  leaning  towards 
scientific  truth  as  other  men,  only  the  resist- 
ance to  this  bent, — a  resistance  due  to  educa- 
tion, —  is  generally  stronger  in  their   case 
than  in  others.  They  do  not  lack  the  positive 
element,  namely,  the  love  of  truth,  but  the 
negative  element,  the  fear  of  error,  prepond- 
erates,*' —  an  account  of  the  matter  which 
seems  more  affable  than  accurate,  if  Pro- 
fessor TyndalTs  account  of  the  distinctive 
attitude  of  a  man  of  science  in  these  matters, 
—  that  he  has  **  as  little  fellowship  with  the 
Atheist  who  says  there  is  no  God,  as  with  the 
Theist  who  professes  to  know  the  mind  of 
God,''  —  be  a  correct  one.     In  that  case» 
surely,  the  blunder  of  the  believer  in  Chris- 
tian theology  is  not  due  to  the  negative  chai^ 
acteristic    of  fearing  error    too    much,   but 
rather  to  the  positive  characteristic  of  loving 
too  much   that  which   is  not,  in  Professor 
Tyndairs  belief,  truth.     What  theChristiaa 
Theist   clings  to,  is  the  knowledge   he  has 
received,  or  believes  that  he  has  received, 
of  the  character  and  actions  of  God,  and  no 
reasoning  in  the  world  can  ever  prove  that 
this  is   a    *' negative   element'' due  to   the 
fear  of  error. 

Then,  as  to  Professor  Huxley,  it  might 
seem  at  first  sight  that  he  sincerely  wishes 
for  an  entente  cordiale  between  faith  and 
science,  for  he  exclaimed  in  his  heartiest 
way  in  reference  to  Bishop  Fraser's  speech, 
'*  It  embodied  a  spirit  and  a  feeling  which 
have  not  always  been  exhibited  by  men  in  his 
position.  0  si  sic  omnia!  Had  such  men 
always  filled  the  Episcopal  ofiice,  and  had 
the  same  spirit  always  animated  the  Non- 
conformist ministers  as  that  which  has  been 
expressed  by  my  friend  who  has  just  sat 
down,  I  incline  to  think  there  would  have 
been  no  cause  of  anta^ironisni  between  sci- 
ence  and  religion,  an  antagonism  which 
iloes  not  reallv  exist,  but  which  is  the  arti- 
fice  and  creation  of  men."  Yet  we  cannot 
help  saying,  notwithstanding  our  profound 
respect  for  the  intellect  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley as  one  of  the  most  real  and  sincere,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  commanding  now 
amongst  us,  that  this  does  read  to  us  ex- 
ceedinglv  like  an  amiable  flourish  of  after- 
dinner  geniality.  Does  Professor  Huxley 
sincerely  believe  that  his  lay  sermon  on  the 
parable  of  the  automaton  chess-player,  and 


meaning 
class  of  persons,  whom  he  treated  as  a  form  ■  the  battle  of  life  as  carried  on  between  nuin 
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and  the  inexorable  forces  of  nature, —  a  bat- 
tle from  which  be  80  carefully  sought  to  ex- 
clude the  influence  of  faith, —  is  not  in  the 
distinctest  possible  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  religion,  at  least  as  that  spirit  is 
understood  by  at  least  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  who  use 
the  term  at  all?  Are  not  his  favourite 
**  agnostic  ^'  creeds,  and  the  altar  on  which 
be  has  more  than  once  professed  to  lay  his 
offerings, —  that  inscribed  '*  to  the  Un- 
known God,"  absolutely  hostile  to  that  en- 
thusiasm of  love  to  God  and  faith  in  God 
which  are  the  simplest  and  most  universal 
elements  of  a  **  religious  spirit^?  You 
may  feel  wonder  and  awe  for  **  the  impen- 
etrable n\ystery  and  secret  of  the  universe, ^^ 
but  you  cannot  feel  love  and  faith.  When 
the  Bi:^hop  of  Manchester  said,  in  reference 
to  the  labours  of  Professor  Huxley  and  his 
colleagues,  **  I  ask  him,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  whether,  afler  all  these 
physical,  material,  and  intellectual  theories 
which  they  hold  have  been  developed  to  the 
uttermost,  they  will  solve  the  problem  of 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  phenomena 
with  which  men  are  surrounded,  and 
whether  there  is  not  also  a  place  for  us 
poor  parsons  as  well  as  for  men  of  science 
and  philosophers?^^  Professor  Huxley 
would,  we  believe,  if  he  had  answered  can- 
didly, have  replied  in  the  negative  to  both 
assertions.  lie  would  have  said,  *'  Cer- 
tainly our  theories,  however  complete,  will 
never  solve  the  problem  of  the  great  moral 
mid  spiritual  phenomena  with  which  men 
are  surrounded ;  but  none  the  less  I  must 
reply  that  there  is  not  a  place  for  you  poor 
persons  as  well,  if,  instead  of  assuming 
indeterminate  problems  as  indeterminate, 
and  solving  them  practically  by  the  best 
lights  you  can,  you  will  assume  that  you 
have  transcendental  solutions  of  these  prob- 
lems, for  which  there  is  no  sort  of  evidence, 
and  speak  of  certain  hypotheses  which  are 
to  my  mind  not  only  doubtful,  but  highly 
improbable,  as  if  they  were  at  the  very  core 
of  truth.^^  Again,  to  Bishop  Fraser^s  fine 
appeal  to  the  men  of  science :  —  **  If  they 
will  only  believe  that  we  are  not  sceptics 
in  disguise,  or  charlatans  trying  to  palm 
off  upon  the  world  something  that  has  been 
found  to  fail ;  if  they  will  only  believe  that 
we  want  to  tread  as  they  tread,  calmly, 
step  after  step,  where  we  find  our  remedies 
have  succeeded,  I  think  they  will  allow  that 
we  are  searching  after  truth, —  the  only 
truth  that  1  care  to  find, —  practical  truth, 
— truth  that  will  elevate  man  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  I  think  they  will  admit  that 
we  are  trying  to  follow  out  truth  by  strictly 
•cientiilc  methods/^ —  we  believe  that  Pro- 


fessor Huxley  in  less  genial  moments  would 
have  replied  that  while  be  gives  such  men 
as  Dr.  Eraser  full  credit  for  not  being  char- 
latans, and  for  heartily  believing  what  they 
profess  to  believe,  yet  that  he  could  not  at 
all  admit  that  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
misery  and  crime  they  are  following  gen- 
uinely scientific  methods,  since  their  meth- 
od, involves  asking  people  to  accept  not 
merely  provisional  human  principles,  like 
self-denial  and  love  of  your  neighbour,  as  a 
cure  for  the  evils  of  the  world,  but  specula- 
tive beliefs  of  a  highly  transcendental  kind  as 
the  life  and  root  of  those  principles.  He 
would  have  said  **  When  we  scientific  men 
discover  a  remedy  for  any  physical  evil,  say 
small-pox,  the  rationale  of  which  we  do  not 
understand,  we  do  not  put  our  remedy  on  any 
other  than  empirical  grounds;  we  say,— 
where  it  has  been  tried  there  have  been  so 
many  fewer  illnesses  and  deaths  than  where 
it  has  nr.t  been  tried,  but  we  do  not  say, — 
believe  this  or  that  theory  as  to  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  disease  in  order  that  you  may 
have  faith  in  our  remedy.  And  so  you  *  poor 
parsons,^  if  you  want  to  follow  a  strictly 
scientific  method,  should  say, —  practise  tbe 
life  of  disinterested  labour  and  self-denial, 
and  you  will  find  the  moral  benefit;  but 
^'ou  should  not  say, —  believe  in  this  histor- 
ical revelation  of  the  divine  character,  of 
which  the  evidence  is  to  many  minds  quite 
inadequate,  in  order  that  you  may  be  tbe 
better  able  to  live  a  life  of  disinterested 
labour  and  self-denial.^  Wu  cannot  feel 
any  doubt,  with  the  knowledge  we  have  ob- 
tained of  Professor  Huxley^s  mind  by  con- 
stant study  of  his  lay  sermons,  but  that  this 
is  his  real  view  of  the  matter,  if,  indeed,  he 
did  not  virtually  betray  it  to  be  so,  even 
at  Manchester,  bv  the  **  conspicuous 
absence"  of  speculative  theological  and 
moral  studies  from  the  list  he  gave  of 
lessons  which  he  considered  essential  to 
supplement  the  lessons  of  physical  science. 
He  dilated  on  the  importance  of  a  class  of 
lessons  which  kept  scientific  men  from  be- 
coming **  dry  as  dust,"  on  the  value  of  his- 
tory, especially  on  account  of  **  the  enthu- 
siasm" which,  according  to  Goethe,  tbe 
knowledge  of  history  imparts ;  he  dwelt  on 
the  study  of  the  beautiful,  in  art  and  music ; 
but  he  completely  omitted  from  his  list  of 
lessons  which  save  men  from  being  dry  as 
dust  the  one  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Fraser 
as  lying  at  the  root  of  what  may  be  called 
moral  medicine, —  the  lesson,  which  if  it 
only  be  true,  clearly  does  more  than  any 
other, —  create  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry 
place,  and  turn  **  the  dry  cround  into  a 
springing  well.^^  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
we  thiuk,  that  in  declaring  that  cculd  ail 
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tte  clergy  onlj  take  Bishop  Fraser^s  liberal 
ground*  **  there  would  have  been  no  raset 
of  antagoniam  between  acience  and  religion, 
•^  an  antagonitm  which  does  not  really  ex- 
ist* but  which  ia  the  artifice  and  creation 
of  men,^  Professor  Huxley  was  scarcely 
true  to  his  own  more  deliberate  faith, — 
waa,  for  a  moment,  sinking  his  convictions 
ia  his  geniality. 

For  ID  fact,  however  condescending  mod- 
cm  science  may  be  in  its  sociable  after- 
diooer  moods,  those  who  represent  best  its 
most  characteristic  types  of  thought  are 
religioua  men  only  in  one  sente,  —  in  ad* 
mhtrng  that  awe  and  wonder  are  the  natu- 
ral and  legitimate  attitudes  of  the  mind 
towards  the  creative  principle,  while  strenu* 
oosly  denying  that  anything  sufficiently 
apeinfic  ia  known  of  that  original  cause  to 
juatify  faith  and  love.  And  they  denv  it 
not  only  in  fact,  but  in  principle.  Their 
only  canon  of  proof  is  that  laid  down  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  asserted  at  Liver- 
pool that  the  assumptron  that  Professor 
Hoxley  is  a  reasonable  being  is  merely  a 
working  hypothesis  grounded  on  the  obser- 
▼atioa  that  ne  usually  behaves  as  if  he  were 
ooe*  —  a  **  working'  hypothesis  "  not,  on 
the  whole,  so  sure  as  that  which  concludes 
cue  existence  of  an  undulating  ether,  on  the 
ground  that  the  phenomena  of  light  occur 
precisely  as  if  toere  were  such  an  ether. 
Apply  such  a  doctrine  as  this  to  the  reli- 
gious sense,  and  it  would  naturally  yield 
that  which  we  see  reason  to  think  our  creat 
physicists  really  hold,  —  namely  a  profound 
joatitication  for  awe  and  wonder  in  relation 
to  the  creative  cause,  but  no  justification 
for  the  feelings  entertained  by  Christians, 
or  even  Tbeists,  towards  a  God  infinitely 
holier  (in  the  best  sense  we  can  give  to  that 
word)  aa  well  as  wiser  than  roan.  The 
modern  science,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  re- 
jects all  evidence  of  causes,  whether  called 
divine  or  not,  which  cannot  be  verified,  as 
•*  working  hypotheses  "  in  science  arft  veri- 
fied, by  minute  explanation  of  what  is 
known  and  minute  prediction  of  phenomena 
hitherto  undiscovered  and  unknown,  but 
discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  hypothesis 
itself.  Bishop  Fraser  and  Messrs.  Tyndall 
and  Huxley  may  dine  together  as  often  as 
they  please  and  unite  as  heartily  as  they 
may  on  the  neutral  ground  of  institutions 
like  Owens  College,  but  they  will  nerer 
reconcile  their  real  premisses  of  thought,  as 
Professor  Huxley  in  his  benignant  mood  was 
almost  inclined  to  fancy  that  they  could. 
The  phenomena  of  the  universe,  though 
they  are  not  ultimately  inconsistent  with  the 
**  hypothesis  **  of  what  we  mean  by  a  per- 
fectly holy  God,  would  never  lend  that 


hvpothesis  the  scientific  strength  wbldi  tiio 
physicists  demand  for  their  best  aeereditad 
**  working  hypotheses."  If  we  have  no 
avenue  to  Go<)  but  such  aa  acience  demaiida 
for  the  scientific  discovery  of  cause,  re!!* 
gion  in  the  Christian  sense,  —  an  act  of 
faith  and  love,  —  is  a  monstrous  pretciioe* 
It  is  impossible  to  pray  to  a  hirpothesia  of 
the  intellect.  It  ia  a  mockeiy  to  Jnalify 
belief  in  God  on  the  hint  of  Bishop  Frasert 
—  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  be 
meant  it  for  an  adequate  justification  of 
religious  belief,  —  that  a  strict  induction 
shows  Uiat  those  who  hold  this  belief  saceecd 
better  in  extinguishing  the  moral  evil  of  the 
world  than  those  who  do  not.  There  ia  e 
real  antagonism  between  the  asaamption  of 
the  physicista  that  all  knowledge  reata  on 
the  aame  method,  the  acientific  method  of 
proof,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Christiaa 
theist,  who,  if  he  ia  clear  of  bead,  rnnai 
hold  that  God  can  convince  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  of  Hia  life  and  His  power* 
without  satisfying  the  intellect.  Ik  is  tmpo^ 
sible  to  maintain  truthfully,  if  we  aooepi 
Professor  TyndalPs  test  of  truth,  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  happen  '*  aa 
if"  they  were  due  to  a  caoae  posaessing  in 
the  highest  degree  holineas,  as  hunum 
beings  interpret  holiness.  Thoae  of  ns  who 
hold  the  existence  of  such  a  God  with  e 
confidence  aa  profound  as  we  give  to  oar 
own  existence,  cannot  pretend  to  do  so  on 
the  strength  of  ary  inductive  verificaUon 
of  a  working  hypothesis.  Those  who 
preach,  as  the  physidsts  preach,  that  all 
our  knowledge  cornea  in  one  channel,  and  ia 
to  be  submitted  to  the  same  tests  as  onr 
knowledge  of  inductive  science,  preach  a 
principle  which  must  be  for  ever  in  confliet 
with  religious  faith ;  and  it  is  rather  a  pit^« 
we  think,  that  this  real  and  profound  intel- 
lectual issue  should  be  disguised  under  the 
entenUa  eardiaUi  of  after-dinner  reoon* 
ciliations.  Bishop  Fraser  and  Profeasor 
Huxley  can  reverence  and  respect  each 
other  as  two  men  so  good  and  wise  oo^ht 
to  do,  without  either  of  them  blinding 
himself  to  the  fact  that  they  do  hold  irre* 
concilable  principles  of  thouffht,  which  no 
amount  of  candour  and  geniality  either  can 
or  ought  to  conceal. 


From  The  Satardaj  Bcvlsw. 
ITALY  AND  BOMfi. 

Tn  Italian  Government,  having  once 
resolved  to  occupy  Rome,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  employ  a  force  larse  enoagli  to 
render    reaiatanee    impoatibTe.    Haff   of 
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Greneral  Cadorna's  armv  of  60,000  men 
would  have  easily  disposed  of  the  Pope^s 
remaininfr  troops,  but  the  young  and  well- 
born enthusiasts  who  up  to  the  last  moment 
threati>ned  a  useloss  opposition  would 
scarcely  have  been  induced,  even  bv  the 
commands  of  the  Pope  himself,  to  lay  down 
their  arms  before  two  or  three  times  their 
own  number.  A  siege  or  an  assault  would 
have  caused  wanton  bloodshed,  and  the 
inhabitant^)  might  have  suffered  in  the 
contest.  The  general  in  command  was 
directed  to  avoid,  in  his  language  and  in  his 
acts,  all  appearance  of  ho:itility  to  the  Pope. 
In  taking  possession  of  the  city  he  professed 
to  make  an  entry,  and  not  to  effect  a  con- 
quest.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
Pope  tihould,  according  to  the  statement  of 
an  Ultramontane  paper,  have  informed  the 
Envoy  of  the  Italian  Government  that  he  and 
his  employers  were  no  better  than  whited  sep- 
ulchres. Transparent  fictions,  however  cour- 
teous, are  not  to  be  tolerated  except  when 
they  are  used  by  saintly  personages  for  the 
service  of  the  Church.  More  recently  the 
Pope  has  taken  an  attitude  less  manifestly 
at  variance  with  his  actual  position,  and  be 
has  so  far  submitted  to  necessity  as  to  in- 
Tite  the  presence  of  Italian  troops  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Leonine  city  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  and  even  to 
consent  to  an  Italian  occupation  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  for  assuming  that  he  is  prepared 
to  compromise  pretensions  which  he  has 
hitherto  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. He  is  perfectly  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  offers  of  the  King  of  Italy  are  sug- 
gested by  policy  rather  than  by  generosity, 
and  instead  of  accepting  a  part  of  his  for- 
mer possessions  as  a  compensation  he  may 
fairly  regard  the  Vatican  as  a  remnant 
which  has  for  the  present  been  spared  by 
the  spoiler.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  may,  unless  the  Democratic  party 
obtains  control  of  the  Italian  Government, 
with  perfect  impunity  denounce  the  pro- 
tectors who  have  taken  possession  of  his 
property  as  whited  sepulchres  and  excom- 
municated usurpers.  His  successor,  al- 
tbougii  he  may  be  equally  entitled  to  all 
the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  Holy  See, 
will  not  attract  the  same  sympathy  when  he 
claims  a  power  which  he  will  not  have  per- 
sonally enjoyed.  Hereditary  right,  though 
it  is  regarded  by  theoretical  jurists  as  a 
creature  of  positive  law,  appeals  more  for- 
cibly to  the  imacrination  than  any  elective 
function.  The  future  Pope  will,  as  far  as 
temporal  sovereignty  is  concerned,  be  a 
Pretender,  unconnected  by  blood  with  his 
predecessors     who    reigned.     The    divine 


right  of  the  present  Archbishops  of  Maj* 
ence  or  Cologne  to  the  principalities  which 
once  belonged  to  their  sees  is  more  utterly 
forgotten  than  the  pretensions  of  the  medi- 
atized secular  princes. 

The  advocates  of  the  Temporal  Power 
justly  complain  that  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Home  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
international  law.  By  a  generalization 
necessary  in  municipal  and  international 
jurisprudence,  all  sovereigns  are  sup- 
f>osed  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  a  common 
immunity  from  external  interference.  On 
the  other  hand,  war  and  territorial  conquest 
supersede  all  existing  titles ;  and  the  Pope, 
at  worst,  only  incurs  the  penalty  which  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  has  again  and  again  at- 
tached to  the  inability  of  rulers  to  defend 
their  dominions.  The  only  period  of  mod- 
ern history  in  which  the  rights  of  weak 
sovereigns  were  in  some  degree  guarded 
by  a  kind  of  federal  power  was  the  interval 
between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the 
Revolutions  of  1848.  While  the  five  Great 
Powers  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent, no  Government  would  have  ventured, 
without  previous  concert,  to  have  absorbed 
a  neighbouring  principality.  The  seizure 
by  Austria  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow  was 
effected  with  the  sanction  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
England.  The  system,  while  it  was  ad- 
mirably effective  in  preserving  the  general 
peace,  had  the  defect  of  relating  only  to 
the  titles  of  Governments,  to  which  the 
interests  of  subjects  were  often  directly 
opposed.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  period  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Italy  to  get  rid  of  her  petty 
tyrants  ;  and  Germany  had  not  yet  entered 
on  the  task  of  completing  her  national 
unity.  The  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  was  not  tUe  result  of  legal  doctrines, 
but  of  political  and  historical  causes.  The 
accquisition  of  Home  and  its  territories 
must  be  defended  on  the  assumption  both 
that  the  inhabitants  desired  annexation  to 
the  Italian  King<iom,  and  that  the  vicinity 
of  a  hostile  and  independent  little  State  was 
dangerous  to  Italy.  The  Tabltt  indig- 
nantly declares  that  the  approval  of  the  oc- 
cupation by  the  Englisn  press  deprives 
England  henceforth  of  all  title  to  the  alle- 
giance of  Ireland.  **  If  sovereign  rights 
are  worthless  in  Home,  what  are  they  worth 
in  Dublin  P^^  The  answer  is  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  it 
is  both  a  moral  and  a  practicable  duty  to 
retain  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  in  spite 
of  the  disaffection  of  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lace. At  the  same  time  they  hold  that 
Rome  will  be  better  governed  by  the  King 
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of  Italy  than  by  the  Pope,  and  they  know 
that  the  recent  cban^^e  would  have  loni; 
since  taken  place  but  for  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  Government.  The  Catholic 
world,  for  which  tbe  Pope  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  held  hid  dominions  on  trust, 
abstains  from  raisin<;  throu<^b  its  various 
Governments  any  objection  to  the  Italian 
enterprise.  If  the  Holy  See  had  no  spe- 
cial connexion  with  Italv,  the  maintenance 
of  an  alien  State  in  the  centre  of  the  pe- 
ninsula would  have  justified  a  war  of  con- 
quest. A  petty  Italian  potentate  was  mor- 
ally bound  to  show  political  deference  to 
tbe  Government  which  represented  the  en- 
tire nation  outside  of  his  borders. 

If  the  question  of  the   expropriation    of 
tbe  Pope  is  to  be  considered  with  reference 
rather  to  principles  than  to  facts,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  he  bus   consistentlv  elected 
to  rely  on  a  sanction  which   has  nothing  to 
do  with  international  law.     In  tbe  SvUubus, 
now  retrospectively   covered    by   infallible 
authority,  the  Pope  has   declared    that  the 
temporal   power  is  necessary,  not  for  the 
discharge   of  mundane  duties,   but  for  the 
due   performance  of  his  spiritual  functions. 
It  evidently  follows  that  his  title  would  not 
be  invalidated  by  any  degree  of  misgovern- 
ment,  nr  by  the  incompatibility  of  his  sov- 
ereignity with  the  welliire  of  Europe  or  of 
mankind.  Tlie  monstrous  crimes  and  follies 
which  are   imputed  to  tbe  Roman  Court  by 
Garibaldi  in  bis  puerile  romance  could  not, 
if  they  were  practised  in  real  life,  overrule 
an  ordinance  of  divine  and  perpetual  obliga- 
tion.    The  neighbours  of  an  infallible  and 
indefeasible   sovereisrn  mav  naturallv  com- 
plain  of  tbe  difficulty  of  dealing  with  an  ex- 
ceptional and  transcendental   Power.     En- 
croachment on  tbe  sacred  domain  would,  on 
tbe  principle  established   by  tbe  Pope  him- 
self, be  not   so  much  a  crime  as  a  sin  only 
recognizable     by    ecclesiastical     tribunals. 
The  supernatural  remedies  against  violence 
are  now,  as  ever,  at  the   uncontrolled  dis- 
posal of  tbe   Pope.     In  former  times  they 
wece  suificient  to  deter  hostility  as  well  as 
to  puni:sh  it ;  and  if  they  have  now  lost  their 
ancient  efficacy  they  cannot  be  reinforced 
by  tbe   aid  of  secular  Governments.     The 
rules   of  international   law  are,  like  other 
human  compositions,  conditional  and  limited 
in  their  etfect.     Pius  IX  has  habitually  dis- 
claimed their  binding  force  by  asserting  his 
own  incapacity  to  enter  into  a  contract  which 
might  in  any  respect  infringe  on  tbe  rights 
of  tbe  Church.     The  proverbial  non  possu- 
mus  proves  to  have  two   meanings,  and  tbe 
Pope  must  now  be  content  to  use  the  phrase 
in  Its  literal  sense. 


If  tbe  arguments  of  the  Papal  party  are 
I  either  unsound  or  inoperative  against  ac- 
1  complished  facts,  their  apprehensions  and 
regrets  are  thoroughly  well-founded.     It  is 
true  that  the  Uonian  Catholic  Church  has 
suffered  a  heavy  blow,  and   there   is   every 
reason  to  believe  that  tbe  loss  will  be  pro- 
gressive. Tbe  residue  of  titular  sovereignty 
in  but  a  paltry  substitute  for  tbe  city  and 
territory  of  Rome ;  and  tbe  possession  of 
what  remains   is  in  the  highest  degree  pre- 
carious.    In  tbe    middle  ages  the   Church 
gained   by   almost    every   transaction,  and 
there  were  no  backward  footsteps.     lience- 
forth  one  advantage  and   prerogative  after 
another  will  be  withdrawn,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  compensation.     As  Sir.  G.  Bow- 
yer  says,  an  Italian  (xovernment  may  at  any 
time,  without  waiting  for  a    Papal'  invita- 
tion or  permission,  send  a  regiment  across 
the  Tiber  to  suppress  disturbances  which  it 
may  possibly  have   encouraged.      He  also 
reasonably  anticipates  that   tbe   pious   ad- 
jurations and  censures  which  tbe  Pope  has 
constantly  lavished   on    the  King  of  Italy 
may  bereal'ter  be  resented  by  tbe  suspen- 
sion  of    any  pecuniary  allowances    which 
may  have    been    stipulated     or   promised. 
The     Prussian     Government    allowed    the 
King  of  Hanover  a  large  pension  after  his 
dethronement,  but  when   it  found    that  an 
hostility  as  implacable  as  that  of  tbe  Pope 
to    Italy   expressed    itself    in    overt  acts, 
further  installments  were  withdrawn.     The 
Vatican    Hill    will  require   supervision    as 
much   as  the   Ghetto,  to    which    the  Jews 
in    Rome    were     restricted    by    tbe    pious 
jealousy  of    tbe  Pojuis.      It    will    be    im- 
possible   permanenily  to  tolerate    tbe   ex- 
travagances    of    tbe     Jesuit     newspapers, 
more  especially  since  tbe  claim  of  former 
Popes  to  release  subjects  from    their  alle- 
giance    has    become    infallibly   legitimate. 
Tbe  most  hopeless  symptom  of  the  Pope's 
condition    is    the  utter    indifference  which 
has     attended     his     fall.       Tbe    Catholics 
throughout     the  world    appear    to    regard 
the  event  with    indifference;     tbe  Protest- 
ants   tbeirselves    are    scarcely  jubilant   in 
proportion     to    their     ostensible    triumph. 
U  may    be   doubted    whether    tbe   Italian 
Government,  though  it  has  for  tbe  moment 
bafiied  its  revolutionary  opponents,  greatly 
rejoices  in  tbe  acquisition  of  an  inconven- 
ient   capital,  or   in    tbe  humiliation  of   an 
enemy  who  was    rather    troublesome    than 
formidable.      The  rest  of  Europe  is  suffi- 
ciently occupied  with  matters  more  import- 
ant than  the   collapse  of  an  absolute  insti- 
tution. 
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From  The  Economist. 
THE  DANGER  IN  CHINA. 

The  massacre  at  Tientsin  bas  turned 
public  attention  to  our  relations  witb  China, 
and  not  an  instant  too  soon.  Our  horror 
at  the  savage  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the 
French  residents  in  the  Treaty  port  on  the 
Peiho  is  merged,  as  we  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  sad  storv,  in  a  more  serious  feel- 
ing — the  apprehension  of  an  approaching 
collision  between  the  Conservative  fanati- 
cism of  the  Chinese  and  the  foreign  Powers 
who  are  privileged  to  trade  with  China. 
Already  the  interest  excited  by  the  mas- 
sacre has  brought  us  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence direct  and  indirect  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  larger  and  graver 
question.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  intrusion  of  the  for- 
eigner has  always  been  viewed  in  China, 
but  which  was  in  some  measure  held  in 
check  by  the  successes  of  the  French  and 
English  arms  and  the  subsequent  conces- 
sions of  the  several  treaties,  has  again 
grown  strong  and  fierce.  The  outrage  at 
Tientsin  —  whatever  the  local  or  personal 
influences  may  have  been  —  was  but  the 
culminating  outburst  of  a  dangerous  spirit 
which  judicious  observers  say  has  been 
gathering  force  in  the  Chinese  mind.  It  is 
disheartening  to  have  to  confess  this ;  it  is 
discouraging  to  be  compelled  to  forecast 
the  further  development  of  this  danger. 
We  knew  all  along  that  we  had  got  the 
official  and  literary  class  against  us ;  that, 
in  spite  of  the  bland  Chinese  courtesy  and 
eloquent  deceit  which  fooled  poor  Mr.  Bur- 
linganie  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  every  man- 
darin in  the  Empire  feared  and  hated  the 
•  presence  of  the  Europeans.  Western  learn- 
ing they  dreaded  even  more  than  Western 
arms,  but  the  immediate  terror  of  the  latter 
kept  them  quiet  for  awhile.  Meantime  we 
thought  we  were  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  that  in  a  short  time  their 
traditional  suspicion  and  hatred  of  the 
"foreign  devils"  would  die  away.  We 
congratulated  ourselves  that  the  envy  of 
the  official  classes  beinsr  neutralized  the 
people  would  soon  come  to  like  and  trust 
as.  Buc  now  it  seems  this  hope  was  vain. 
There  are  some  signs  that  one  of  those 
strange  unfathomable  movements  which  con- 
vulse the  great  nations  of  Asia  Jias  begun 
to  show  its  signs  on  th^  surface  of  events. 
It  is  from  below,  npt  from  above,  that  the 
swelling  impulse  comes ;  and  the  ruling 
classes,  unable  to  control  it  if  they  would, 
must  now  bow  down  to  its  force.  In  these 
immense  densely  peopled  countries,  in 
China  as  in  India,  there  comes  to  light  sud- 


denly some  great  national  resolve,  and  we 
discover  afterwards  that  for  years  it  has 
been  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  millions. 
Where  the  idea  was  born  no  man  can  tell. 
First,  doubtless,  it  was  whispered  vaguely 
in  market-places  and  bazaars,  and  talked 
of  in  cautious  parables  in  the  wretched 
crowded  hovels  of  the  native  towns.  It 
infected  the  peasantry  and  the  artisans, 
and  gradually  getting  clearer  it  took  root 
among  the  higher  orders ;  it  bore  with 
severe  stress  upon  the  men  in  power,  and 
came  at  last  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  for 
ambition.  Every  popular  superstition, 
every  unlucky  accident,  is  worked  into  the 
structure  of  this  national  impulse,  and  every 
trifie  becomes  a  pretext  for  its  outbreak. 
So  it  was  in  India  before  the  Mutiny  of 
1857,  and  so  it  is  to-day  in  China.  All  the 
sort  of  evidence  which  we  had  of  a  threaten- 
ing movement  in  India  before  18o7,  —  the 
stories  of  vague,  wild  hopes,  of  old  prophe- 
cies revived,  of  belief  in  the  decadence  of 
England,  of  daily  increasing  animosity 
lacquered  over  with  the  flowing  courtesy  of 
the  East, — all  this  we  hear  a<;ain  from 
residents  in  China.  The  masses  who,  five 
years  ago,  were  cowed  and  abject,  are  now 
confident  and  insolent.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  foreigner  to  walk  the  streets  of  Pekin 
without  being  followed  by  a  howling  mob. 
The  contempt  with  which  Europeans  are 
treated  is  becoming  more  and  more  exult- 
ant. The  disasters  which  the  Fn^nch  met 
with  in  the  Corea  are  taken  as  proofs  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Western  Powers ;  and  the 
warlike  preparations  that  the  Chinese  are 
making  —  the  rifles  and  the  ordnance  that 
they  have  manufactured  after  European 
models,  the  military  stores  they  have  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  troops  they  have  disci- 
plined—  confirm  the  popular  belief  iliat  in 
another  war  the  foreigners  would  be  defeated 
and  driven  out  of  the  **  flowery  land." 
With  such  feelings  astir  in  the  national 
mind,  pretexts  will  easily  be  found  for  an 
outbreak.  The  story  of  the  greased  car- 
tridges was  enough  to  set  the  match  to  the 
prepared  explosion  that  desolated  India  in 
1867.  A  wilder  legend,  charging  the  for- 
eigners with  the  crime  of  killing  children  in 
order  to  boil  their  eyes  for  drugs,  set  the 
ferocious  populace  at  Tientsin  upon  the 
French  residents.  What  new  invention  or 
old  superstition  may  bring  on  a  more  ex- 
tended catastrophe  cannot  be  foretold,  but 
there  are  only  too  many  current.  At  any 
moment,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  may  be  an 
organized  and  general  attempt  to  expel  the 
foreigners,  and  then  we  should  find  our- 
selves embarked  upon  another  Chinese  war. 
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IN  SUMMER  TIMK,  ETC. 


From  the  Transoript. 
IN  SUMMEB  TIME. 

BT  W.  W.  OALDWSLL. 

0  Ltnden  trees!  whose  branches  high 
Shut  out  the  noontide's  sultry  sky. 
Throwing  a  shadow  cool  and  dim 
Along  the  meadow's  grassy  rim. 
How  sweet  in  dreamy  rest  to  lie. 
Unheeding  how  the  moments  fly; 
While  woodland  odors,  faint  and  rare, 
Of  fern  and  wild  rose  scent  the  air,  — 
And  hear  the  light  winds  play  around 
From  leaf  to  leaf  with  rustling  sound, — 
And  trill  of  bird,  and  insect's  hum. 
And  all  the  lulling  tones  that  come 

In  summer  time. 

0  Linden  trees!  so  mossy-old. 
What  pleasant  memories  you  hold 
Of  early  childhood,  and  ks  days 
Of  frolic,  sport  and  guileless  ways; 
A  time  of  joyance,  bright  and  fair. 
Beneath  a  motljer's  tender  care. 
And  ever  on,  till  manhood  brought 
Maturer  aims  and  deeper  thought,  — 
And  Love  arose,  and  life  became 
All  radiant  with  his  quenchless  flame. 
As  here,  within  your  shelter  wide. 
We  met  and  lingered  side  by  side. 

In  summer  time. 

0  Linden  trees!  as  now  onoe  more 

1  live  those  happy  moments  o'er, 
And  stretched  at  ease  upon  the  grass, 
See  picture  after  picture  pass. 
Another,  brighter  vision  stays 

My  backward  thoughts  and  fills  my  gaze; 
For  look !  where  down  yon  shaded  walk 
A  merry  troop,  in  cheerful  talk. 
And  gleeful  laugh,  and  shout  and  song, 
Maud  and  the  children  pass  along! 
0  Lindens!  tell  me  what  could  be 
More  sweet  to  hear,  or  fair  to  see. 

In  summer  time  7 


TO  THE  SKYLARK. 

We  call  thee  bird  of  ethereal  wing  — 
Morning  songster  —  musical  thing  — 
Melody's  child  —  bright  bird  of  fame  — 
Skylark  —  and  many  a  pretty  name. 

By  what  do  spirits  of  upper  air 
Address  thee  when  thou  singest  there  7 
Have  they  a  name  more  sweet  than  ours. 
To  win  thee  from  these  earthly  bowers  7 

Or  what  the  appellation  given. 
Thy  spirit^-aelf  in  fields  of  Heaven  7 
I'd  know  it  now,  that,  ere  I  go, 
I  may  speak  it.  Lark,  I  love  thee  so! 

Tait'8  Magazine. 


THE  SINGERS 

Chgbbt-blossom  nested 
Sweet  the  thrushes  sing, 

Thrushes  freckle-breasted  — 

Lifting  heart  and  wing 

For  Joy  of  cherry-blossoms  erermore  they  9&n§, 

Comes  the  time  of  berries. 
They  will  sing  no  more, 
Feeding  under  cherries, 
Happy  in  their  store. 
In  the  time  of  cherries  thrushes  sing  no  more. 

Thus,  0  poet,  singing 

In  thine  own  delight. 
Ecstasy  upspringing 

Tunes  thy  lips  aright. 
Evermore  to  music  shapmg  thy  delight. 

Even  while  thou  starvest 
All  thy  heart  is  song. 
After  comes  the  harvest. 
Comes  thy  fame  erelong. 
But  the  hours  of  fulness  are  not  hours  of  song. 

Gentleman's  Magasln& 


AN  AUTUMN  SONG. 

Below  the  headland  Vith  its  oedar-plames 
A  lapse  of  spacious  water  twinkles  keen. 
An  ever-shifting  play  of  gleams  and  glooms 
And  flashes  of  dear  green. 

The  sumac's  garnet  pennons  where  I  lie 

Are  mingled  with  the  tansy's  faded  gold; 
Fleet  hawks  are  screaming  in  the  light  blae  sl^; 
And  fleet  airs  rushing  oold. 

The  plump  peach  steals  the  dying  rose*8  red; 

The  yellow  pippin  ripens  to  its  fkll; 
The  dusty  grapes,  to  purple  Ailness  fbd. 
Droop  fh>m  the  garden  walL 

And  yet,  where  rainbow  foliage   crowns   the 

swamp, 
I  hear  in  dreams  an  April  robin  sing. 
And  memory,  amid  this  Autumn  pomp. 

Strays  with  the  ghost  of  Spring. 


ON  A  PRAYER-BOOK. 

It  is  an  armoury  of  light; 

Let  constant  use  but  keep  it  bright. 

You'll  find  it  yields. 
To  holy  hands  and  humble  hearts. 

More  swords  and  shields 
Than  sin  hath  snares,  or  hell  hath  darts. 

Only  be  sure 

The  hands  be  pare 
That  hold  these  weapons,  and  the  eyes 

Those  of  turtles,  chaste  and  true. 
Wakeful  and  wise. 

RiOHABD  CKABBAW. 
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From  Frtuer's  Magazine. 
TUE   INTERNAL   RELATIONS    OF   EUROPE. 

History  shows  us  abundantly  how  the 
internal  relations  of  separate  communities 
grow  up  and  are  extended.  Whether  by 
natural  attraction  or  by  conquest,  petty 
principalities  coalesce  into  a  kingdom. 
'  Barons  are  forced  to  renounce  the  privi- 
lege of  border-war.  The  supremacy  of  a 
single  king  delivers  the  local  population 
from  the  misery  of  finding  its  nearest 
neighbours  its  worst  enemies,  and  at  the 
same  time  exalts  the  country  in  the  great 
world  by  presenting  it  with  a  single  front 
to  all  the  powers  without. 

The  American  colonies  of  England,  on 
attaining  their  independence,  felt  how 
helpless  they  would  be  to  support  the  dig- 
nity of  Sovereign  States  in  the  face  of 
great  European  powers,  unless  they  were 
federated  into  a  Ux»ion  which  should  deal 
with  foreigners  in  their  collective  name. 
The  Union,  which  was  planned  chiefly  as  a 
strength  against  the  foreigner,  gave  them 
also  the  priceless  benefit  of  deliverance 
from  border-wars.  These  are  the  two  car- 
dinal advantages  which,  it  is  notorious  to 
every  American  citizen^  accrued  from  their 
federation ;  and  to  attain  this,  the  sep- 
arate States  resigned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  only  the  public  defence  — 
which  draws  after  it  care  for  army,  navy, 
fortresses  and  harbours,  right  of  conscrip- 
tion and  of  taxation  —  but  also  the  sole 
rijzht  of  holding  relations  with  the  exter- 
nal world  by  ambiissadors  and  by  treaties, 
^loreover,  they  ceded  the  superintendence 
of  the  coinage,  the  Post  Office,  the  Cus- 
tom Duties,  and  other  matters,  to  the  cen- 
tral organ. 

In  India,  under  the  British  military  pre- 
dominance, aft'airs  have  taken  a  diflerent 
course,  but  with  some  of  the  great  results 
in  common.  By  treaties  with  native 
princes,  often  signed  under  constraint,  the 
Britir^h  enforced  that  no  Indian  potentate 
should  have  relations  with  other  powers 
except  throu^'h  British  diplomacy;  and  in 
very  many  cases  imposed  the  duty  of  keep- 
in  j^'  up,  out  of  a  prince's  own  revenues,  an 
arniv  for  the  British  use.  It  was  not  al- 
ways  possible  to  forbid  to  the  prince  his 
private  army.  He  maintained  it,  chi^thj 
a^'ainst  the   British  Government,  for  the 


Bake  of  his  own  honour  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people;    and  secondarily  against  hia  own 
barons  or  against  the  contingency  of  pop- 
ular insurrection.    But  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  pleased  to  see 
all  armies  disappear  which  were  not  under 
their  own  control ;  and,  in  spite  of  these 
private   armies,  they  effectually  prevent 
internal  wars  in  India.    Thus,  in  becom- 
ing   the    "paramount"  power,  we    have 
given  to  India  the  same  two  advantages 
as  republican  federation  gives,  though  the 
union  in  the  case  of  India  is  extremely 
imperfect  in  several    important  respects. 
Considering  how  diverse  in  mind  and  tem- 
perament are  English  from  Indians ;  con- 
sidering also  how  many  and  how  separate 
ed  by  language,  law,  and  history  are  the 
natives  of  India;  the  wonder  is  that   so 
great  progress   has   been  made   towards 
blending  two  hundred  millions  of  mankind 
into  a  single  organic  community,  cognizar- 
ble  certainly  to  the  foreigner  as  only  one 
power. 

European  communities  have  long  suf- 
fered from  one  another  the  horrible  curse 
of  war,  which  is  more  painfully  felt  in  pro- 
portion to  our  refinement,  our  humanity, 
and  the  artificial  means  of  livelihood.    It 
now  spreads  its  ruin  to  neutrals.     Since 
the  great  French  war,  which  may  be  com- 
puted from  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  until 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  there  has  been  no 
war  which  can  be  called  European  in  the 
wide  sense ;  for  even  in  the  Crimean  war 
—  besides  the  four  principals,  Russia,  Tur- 
key, France,  and  England  —  only  Sardinia 
was  involved.    Equally  important  is  the 
shortening  of  wars.    The    Crimean  war 
did  but  last  into  a  third  year ;  the  Italian 
war  of  1859  was  but  three  or  four  months 
in  length,  and  the  great  German  war  of 
18G6  was  counted   by    weeks.    The  gain 
from  this  is  vast;  for  the  destruction  of 
crops,  of  stores,  of  houses  and  of  trees, 
with  the  discouragement    of  cultivation, 
from  long  wars,  was  a  curse  much  greater 
than  the  loss  of  life  in  battles.    But  while 
we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  gain 
which  has  really  been  made  —  a  gain  which 
has  accrued,  not  from  our  humanity  nor 
our  wisdom,  but  from  mechanical  develop- 
ments,—  still  the  evil  of  war  in  Europe  ia 
alike  enormous  and  disgracefuL    Nor  has 
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war  ever  long  ceased,  in  one  country  or 
other.    Soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Austria,  at  the  call  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
marched  her  armies  into  Naples  and  Sicily 
to  overthrow  the  constitutional    liberties 
of  Sicily  especially.    The  Grecian  war  of 
independence  rose  in  1821,  and  was  ended 
by  the  battle  of  Navarino    in   1827.    In 
1823  the  Holy  Alliance  sent  French  ar- 
mies to  overthrow  the  free  constitution  of 
Spain,  which  has  in  consequence  suffered 
conflict  and  misery  almost  to  the  present 
day.    Navarino  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  Russian  war  against  Turkey,  which 
ended  in  the  prostration  of  the  Sultan  in 
1829.    Italy  was,  not  indeed  in  war,  but 
under  perpetual  warlike  pressure,   from 
181-1  to  1859.    In  1830,  after  the  French 
revolution  which  brought  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne,  besides  the  revolt  and  little 
war  of  Belgium,  the  uprising  of  Poland 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Grand   Duke 
Coustantine  took  place,  whence  the  fierce 
war  of  little  Poland  against  great  Russia, 
so  unhappy  to  the  weaker  party.    Under 
the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Eng- 
glish  ^Vhig8,  not  only  was  peace  between 
the  Five  Great  Powers  sustained  as  pre- 
viously, but  after  the  overthrow  of  Poland 
by  Russia  there  was  a  comparative  lull  of 
war  in  all  Europe  except  Spain.    But  in 
1840  Russell  and  Palmerston,  by  fighting 
the  Syrian  war  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
without  consulting  France,  so  irritated  all 
French  statesmen,  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
the  greatest    difficulty  in  preserving  the 
peace  with    England.    Nothing  but    the 
rapid  and  complete  success   of  our  anns 
saved  us  from  the  horrible  calamity  of  a 
war  with  France.    After  this  we  may  re- 
count the  crushing  of  the  freedom  of  Cra- 
cow by    an   Austrian  army,  against   the 
treaty  of  1815,  and  without  the  slightest 
ofience  or  pretext  given  by  the  city  of 
Cracow ;  then  followed  in  1816  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  nobility  in  Galicia  by    the 
peasants,  to  whom  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment paid  money  for  their  heads  —  more 
if  they  were  brought  dead,  less  if  they 
wore  brought  alive.      On  this  came  the 
cousj)iracy  of  Austria  to  overthrow  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Hungary ;  and 
when  she  was  ignominiously  beaten  by  the 
Hungarians  in  1819,  the  Russians  invaded 


Hungary  with  near  200,000  men.  When 
Austria  had  thus  forfeited  the  heart  of 
Hungary,  Russia  thought '  her  time  was 
fully  come  for  invading  Turkey ;  so  after 
sounding  the  British  Government  and 
ascertaining  that  it  would  not  oppose,  she 
took  her  plunge  in  the  simimcr  of  1853. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  dreaded  noth- 
ing so  much  as  an  alliance  of  Turkey  with 
Hungary,  which  would  have  taken  place 
if  the  Western  Powers  had  been  inactive ; 
for  Austria  was,  just  then,  the  mere  tool 
of  Russia,  and  was  eager  to  get  for  herself 
Bosnia,  or  Servia,  or  Wallachia,  as  her 
reward  for  subservience.  By  talking 
friendship  to  Turkey,  and  acting  to  the 
damage  of  Turkey,  in  hope  of  putting  off 
European  war,  Lords  Aberdeen  and 
Clarendon  involved  England  in  duplicity 
and  apparent  perfidy  to  the  Turks,  and 
thus  ^Mrifted"  into  w^  with  Russia  as 
the  only  means  of  redressing  our  honour. 
France  had  shared  the  baseness  of  our 
policy  and  the  ignominy  of  the  battle  of 
Sinope;  and  in  consequence  the  great 
Russian  war  was  fought.  Since  then,  we 
have  seen  the  wars  of  1859  and  18G1  in 
Italy;  the  terrible  and  final  war  of 
Russia  with  Poland ;  the  war  of  Germany 
with  Denmark;  the  war  of  Prussia  with 
Austria;  and  now,  alas  I — by  &r  the 
greatest  — the  present  war  of  France 
against  Prussian  Germany  in  order  to 
undo  German  unity.  Who  can  deny  that 
war  is  still  a  terrible  curse  to  Europe  Y 

Yet  there  is  nothing  gained  by  mere 
talking  against  it,  without  pointing  out 
the  causes,  and  the  direction  in  which  a 
preventive  is  to  be  sought.  To  declaim 
against  war  in  the  commonplace  way  which 
confounds  both  combatants  in  common 
guilt,  is  not  merely  useless,  but  is  also 
unjust  and  mischievous.  In  private  life 
also  (no  one  denies  it)  fights  between  in- 
dividuals are  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
There  is  a  respectable  class  of  people  who 
maintain  that  if  a  man  be  assaulted  in  the 
street  by  a  ruffian,  he  ought  in  no  case  to 
defend  himself  by  retaliating  yiolence: 
nay,  there  are  those  who  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  if  the  ruffian  attack  a  man's  wife 
or  child,  the  husband  or  father  ought  not 
to  defend  them  by  heavy  blows — certainly 
not  by  such  as  may  inflict  death  or  perma- 
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nent  hurt — but  only  by  trying  to  hold  his 
hands,  and  by  gentle  expostulation.  Now 
while  we  cannot  forbid  such  moralists  to 
hold  their  own  theory,  they  have  no  right 
to  confound  the  case  of  the  assailant  and 
the  defendant.  Let  them  believe,  if  they 
must,  that  a  nation  which  is  invaded  ought 
in  no  case  to  resist ;  to  argue  against  that 
doctrine  is  not  here  needful.  But  if  it  be 
ever  so  true  that  it  would  be  higher  virtue 
in  an  invaded  nation  to  act  on  Quaker 
principle,  it  remains  clearly  unjustifiable  to 
ecjualizc  in  our  censure  the  aggressor  and 
the  repeller ;  or  indeed  to  use  censure  at 
all  against  those  whose  cause  is  just,  who 
yet  have  the  calamity  of  sufiering  under 
aggression.  AVlicre  the  iryustice  of  one 
side  is  clear,  the  Quaker  mode  of  talking 
against  war  is  manifestly  wrong ;  indeed, 
the  most  thoughtful  men  among  them 
avoid  it.  Nothing  gives  plausibility  to  it 
but  the  complications  of  war  itself;  the 
frequency  of  error,  injustice  or  folly  on 
both  sides,  the  sufferings  of  neutrals,  and  of 
populations  which  had  no  voice  in  the  war ; 
to  siiy  nothing  of  suffering  to  the  whole 
female  sex,  to  children,  and  to  thousands 
of  horses,  who  die  in  long  agony  or  starva- 
tion. An  invaded  nation  has  to  submit  to 
all  this  contingent  misery.  If  in  necessary 
self-dofvjnce  it  carry  the  war  over  to  the 
enemy's  soil,  it  then  unwillingly  inflicts 
the  misery ;  but  the  guilt  rests  on  the 
aggressor. 

The  causes  of  war  are  as  plain  as  the 
causes  of  quarrel  in  private  life.  Cupidity, 
pride,  injustice,  fear,  in  turn  excite  men  to 
aggression.  It  is  a  familiar  thought,  that 
men  will  fight  out  their  private  quarrels  — 
or  as  it  is  expressed,  will  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  —  unless  the  law-court  is 
open  to  them,  and  a  police  be  at  hand  for 
their  defence  against  sudden  attack.  In 
so  far  as  pride  without  cupidity  may  stimu- 
late to  war,  it  might  seem  that  a  mere 
reort  to  arbitration  would  suffice  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  late  Mr.  Cobden,  who 
must  always  be  mentioned  with  respect, 
was  entirely  convinced  that  European  wars 
could  be  stop])ed  by  a  general  agreement 
to  abide  by  arbitration.  His  urgency  won 
so  much  upon  our  statesman,  that,  on  the 
close  of  the  Russian  war  by  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  I80G,  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  name 


of  England  initiated  some  important 
clauses,  of  which  one  avowed  that  the 
powers  who  signed  the  treaty  would  never 
thenceforward  undertake  war  without  first 
attempting  to  stay  and  supersede  it  by  ar- 
bitration. England,  France,  Russiii,  Sar- 
dinia, Turkey,  all  signed  this  treaty ;  yet 
in  a  very  few  years  the  solemn  promise 
proved  itself  to  be  mere  wind.  In  1859 
two  of  these  powers,  France  and  Sardinia, 
entered  upon  war  with  Austria  without 
first  asking  arbitration  :  and  a  moment's 
consideration  will  explain  why.  The  arbi- 
trators could  only  have  taken  the  treaties 
of  1815  as  the  law  to  guide  their  decision. 
These  treaties  were  forcibly  imposed  on 
France  and  Italy,  and  to  Italy  were  fla- 
grantly unjust,  utterly  pernicious.  The 
war  was  only  the  beginning  of  Italian  up- 
rising against  petty  native  tyrants,  upheld 
by  Austrian  arms.  If  any  royal  arbiters 
coidd  have  been  found  to  pronounce  a  de- 
cree against  the  Austrian  occupation  of 
Venice  and  Lombardy,  and  the  Austrian 
support  of  Italian  tyrannies,  they  could  not 
expect  Austria  to  withdraw  from  Italy  at 
their  command.  The  command  it«elf,  being 
a  protest  against  the  treaty  of  1815,  would 
have  been  fairly  accepted  by  Austria  as  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war.  To  expel  her 
without  actual  war  would  have  needed  at 
least  the  threat  of  war  from  an  overwheln>- 
ing  combination,  and  the  assurance  that 
no  ally  to  Austria  could  be  found.  In  his 
fond  expectations  from  arbitration  Mr. 
Cobden  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  arbi- 
trators would  be  unable  to  take  great 
moral  principles  as  the  guide  of  their 
verdict,  and  would  have  to  shape  it  in 
accordance  with  European  treaties,  which 
were  made  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of 
peoples,  for  the  mere  convenience  of 
powerful  princes. 

Still,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  think 
that,  inasmuch  as  mere  punctilious  pride  is 
sometimes  the  small  weight,  which,  when 
thrown  into  the  scale,  turns  it  to  the  side 
of  war,  arbitration  might  suflice  to  keep 
the  peace  where  the  point  of  honour  is 
concerned.  Perhaps  this  has  happened 
when  the  question  how  a  treaty  is  to  be 
interpreted  is  the  only  point  of  quarrel. 
War  between  England  and  the  United 
States  concerning  the  boundary  of  Maine, 
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and  indeed  concerning  the  boundary  of 
Orejj:un,  might  perhaps  have  been  incurred 
—  merely  because  neither  power  would 
submit  to  be  overruled  by  the  other —  had 
arbitration  been  impossible.  No  strong 
passion  here  underlay  the  "  point  of  hon- 
our." But  in  1862  Englana  was  put  to 
the  proof  and  found  wanting.  An  Ameri- 
can ship  of  war  boarded  an  English  packet 
vessel,  which  was  conveying  two  ambassa- 
dors from  the  Southern  insurgents,  and 
forcibly  took  them  out  of  it.  If  the  Amer- 
ican captain  had  seized  the  ship  itself, 
and  carried  it  into  port  for  the  adjudica- 
sion  of  an  Admiralty  Court,  the  Northern 
Government  might  then  have  got  posses- 
tion  of  the  rebel  ambassadors  (so  the 
English  Crown-lawyers  advised  the  Minis- 
try) without  offence  to  us.  But  the  cap- 
tain, in  his  desire  to  spare  the  innocent 
English  passengers  the  annoyance  of  de- 
tention, blundered  as  to  his  power  of  act- 
ing* without  an  Admiralty  Court,  and 
hereby  violated  maritime  law.  The  English 
Ministry  resolved  to  demand  the  instant 
deliverance  of  the  ambassadors.  The  ar- 
senals began  to  work  day  and  night,  as 
though  war  were  already  a  reality,  and 
the  English  newspapers — the  Times  pre- 
eminently —  blew  martial  tones.  Lord 
Russell,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  wrote  to 
the  Cabinent  of  Washington,  a  curt 
and  peremptory  despatch,  with  threat  of 
instant  war.  The  London  Peace  Society, 
in  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Earl  Russell  to  remind  him 
of  the  treaty  of  1850,  and  implore  him  to 
have  recourse,  according  to  our  solemn 
engagement,  to  arbitration  before  declare 
ing  war.  But  Earl  Russell  bluntly  re- 
plied, that  the  treaty  had  no  reference  to 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  in  which  our 
honour  was  concerne.fL  It  thins  appeared 
that  the  treaty  was  but  waste  paper. 
Even  to  stave  off  war  on  a  mere  trumi)ery 
petty  point  of  honour,  where  a  well- 
meaning  naval  captain  had  proved  himself 
not  to  be  a  perfect  sea-lawyer,  the  treaty 
was  found  unavailing!  Bystanders  wiU 
probably  say  that  the  English  Ministry 
at  that  crisis  desired  the  war,  and  that 

•  This  Is  pred.vlf  what  the  EnglUh  naval  oap- 
tainit  habitually  did  during  our  war  against  old  Na- 

?uliK)n.  in  which  tho  American  Union  was  neutral, 
hey  stopped  American  f!\\\\y^  on  tho  high  peas,  and 
(witnout  caring  for  Admlraltv  formalities)  took  out 
of  them  any  sailor  whom,  by  the  ruddinet«s  or 
bn^adth  of  lii;*  lace,  they  jiulgt'd  to  bo  of  English 
birth .  This  was  one  of  the  two  causes  of  oor  second 
American  war  in  1813.  Kven  after  the  war  the  Eng- 
li.^li  Government  would  not  confei^s  its  error,  or 
promise  not  to  repeat  the  practice;  nor  yet  in  1856, 
whpn  they  renounct^  the  right  of  seizing  neutral 
goods  ( which  was  the  other  grievance),  dia  they  re- 
nounce Wiii  right. 


their  jealousy  of  a  strong  republic  was  at 
the  bottom  of  their  conduct.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Mr.  Cobden's  scheme  of  arbitra- 
tion, to  be  secured  by  treaty,  has  been 
shown  to  be  no  stronger  than  a  cobweb. 
When  passions  are  at  work,  superior 
might,  not  unarmed  arbitration,  is  needed 
to  control  them. 

The  magistrate  who  hinders  private  men 
from  fighting  out  their  quarrels  is  not 
an  arbitrator  whom  they  agree  to  choose, 
but  is  an  official  wielding  the  public  force, 
who  imposes  his  mediation  upon  them. 
So  too,  the  king,  or  king's  ministry,  which 
forbids  the  war  of  baron  against  baron,  is 
permanently  above  every  local  grandee, 
and  is  armed  far  more  powerfully.  We 
must  apply  the  same  analogy  to  nations. 
\Vhen  passions  are  excited,  no  arbitration 
is  effective  unless  the  arbitrator  is  compe- 
tent to  enforce  his  decree;  nav,  neither 
combatant  will  allow  his  case  to  oe  carried 
into  the  arbitration  court  at  all,  even  if 
enforcement  of  the  decree  be  disavowed 
beforehand.  For  each  fears  moral  damage 
to  his  cause  from  acting  against  a  decree 
after  it  has  been  pronounced.  Finally, 
then,  the  problem  is  not  solved  unless  the 
arbitration  be  compulsory;  in  short,  un- 
less the  right  of  private  war  be  forbidden 
to  the  separate  communities  which  now 
possess  it,  and  bo  vested  in  far  greater 
federations. 

These  considerations  show  what  devel- 
opment of  international  institutions  is  to 
he  desired.  Unless  this  question  be  studied 
beforehand,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  desirable  thing,  if  a  crisis 
arise  at  which  for  a  short  moment  it  be- 
comes possible.  It  is  therefore  quite 
wrong  to  exclude  and  explode  a  theoreti- 
cal organization  as  Utopian  and  imprac- 
ticable, merely  because  as  yet  we  see  no 
mode  of  introducing  it.  National  devel- 
opments can  seldom  be  resolved  upon, 
even  by  statesmen,  much  less  by  private 
men ;  but  if  they  are  intelligently  aesired, 
this  will  secure  that  they  shall  not  be 
dreaded  and  rudely  refused  when  circum- 
stances suddenly  make  them  possible. 
For  Italy  union  was  an  essential  condition 
of  independence,  and  hereby  of  freedom. 
For  three  or  four  centuries  this  was  not 
understood.  Union  was  desirable,  yet 
was  not  actually  desired :  hence  to  Italy 
so  many  centuries  of  foreign  oppression. 
Joseph  Mazzini,  more  than  any  other 
man,  taught  Italy  to  desire  unity.  In  con- 
sequence, when  1861  arrived,  the  eccen- 
tric career  of  Garibaldi  was  endowed 
with  tenfold  energy,  union  became  first 
possible,  and  presently  a  fact,  in  spite  of 
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France,  of  Austria,  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
exiled  Italian  princes ;  in  spite  also  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  hierarchy. 
A^n,  the  union  of  Germany  under  the 
Emperors    was  by   no  means    complete. 
The  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  order  to  se- 
cure safety  to  the  Protestants,   much  im- 
piured  it ;  and  the  power  of  Prussia  since 
Frederick  the  Great  damaged  it  still  more. 
Even  so,  collective  Germany  was  too  pow- 
erful to  please  the  ambition  of  the  first 
Napoleon.     In  order  to  break  it  up  more 
effectively,  he  destroyed  the  very  name  of 
German  Emperor,  and  invented  the  title 
of   "  Austrian    Emperor "  instead.     Aus- 
tria,  by  her   great  outlying   possessions, 
which  Germans  could  not  admit  into  (xer- 
many,  exercised  an  influence  necessarily 
unconstitutional,  and  prevented  any  com- 
mon policy  from  being  steadily  felt  and 
upheld.     Upon  the  peace  of  1814,  this  evil 
work  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  ought  to 
have  been  undone,  and  the  Grcrman  empire 
reconstituted:    but    the    vanity    of    the 
princes  whom  Napoleon  had  made  out  of 
electors  into  kings,  on  the  one  side,  for- 
bade ;  on  the  other,    the    antagonism  of 
Prussia  with    Austria    disinclined    these 
greater  powers  to  allow  either  to  become 
the  centre  of  empire.     From  1814  to  1866 
the  Germans  felt  themselves  wronged  in 
the  destruction  of  their  formal  union  un- 
der an  emperor.     At  length  the  union  of 
Italy,  achieved  suddenly  in  1861,  kindled 
their  desire  to  imitate    the    example  so 
visibly,  that  the  statesmen  of  Prussia  (pre- 
eminently  Count  Bismark)    resolved    to 
strike  a  blow  in  this  cause.     The  mode  in 
which   Prussia  initiated   the  war  of  1800 
was  truly  difl&cult  to  defend.     Any  arbi- 
tration  court  would   have    been  sure  to 
condemn   her;  so  little   formal  cause   of 
war  did  there  seem  to  be.     The  moral  of- 
fence of  Austria  was,  that  her  presence  in 
Germany  kept  the  nation  weak  and  help- 
less before   France  and  Russia.     The  ex- 
culpation of  Prussia's  boldness  lay  in  the 
fact  that  she  was   aiming  to  unite  Ger- 
many.    Of    the   kings    oi    Hanover    and 
Saxon  v,  all  that  Prussia  asked  was  that 
they    would    remain    neutral,    but    they 
would  not. 

The  St^uth  Germans  themselves,  espe- 
cially of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  though 
Catholics,  and  accustomed  to  side  with 
Austria  ajrainst  Prussia,  yet  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  Prussia,  the  instant  that  the  war 
was  over.  For  they  had  discovered  two 
things  —  that  Prussia  was  aiming  at  Ger- 
man unity,  and  that  Prussia  by  her  energy 
and  intelligence  deserved  to  be  head  of 
Germany.     Hence,  in  spite  of  the  indis- 


position of  the  Einfir  of  Wiirtemberg  to 
support  Prussian  policy,  all  South  Gei> 
many  made  with  Prussia  treaties  of  offence 
and  defence,  which  virtually  put  their 
whole  military  force  into  the  nands  of 
Prussia.  This  was  the  real  Act  of  Union. 
It  was  made  possible  only  by  the  war  of 
1866;  but  even  when  it  became  possible 
it  would  not  have  become  a  fact  had  there 
not  been  a  long  previous  desire  of  unity, 
which  desire  great  numbers  of  political 
rea9oners,  who  fancy  themselves  tne  only 
practical  men,  would  deride  (and  have 
derided)  as  Quixotic  and  unpractical. 
But  even  Hanover  and  Saxony  are  now 
loyal  to  the  Prussian  headship. 

The  time  is  surely  come  when  another 
step  of  such  "  desire  "  is  allowable.  We 
may  desire  for  Europe  a  federation  of 
States  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  used  to 
be  imagined,  or  than  was  possible  before 
the  era  of  railways  and  telegraphs.  ISlr, 
Cobden  used  confidently  to  say  that  we 
need  not  fear  the  preponderance  of  Rus- 
sia, for  she  would  be  sure  to  break  in 
pieces  of  herself  before  very  long.  It  is  a 
public  fact  that  on  one  occasion  he  de- 
clared that  Russia  mieht  easily  be 
"  crumpled  up,"  like  the  sheet  of  paper  in 
his  hand.  But,  through  our  mechanical 
and  chemical  developments,  a  population 
of  a  hundred  millions  is  wieldea  now  by  a 
single  executive  more  easily  than  a  popula- 
tion of  five  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Russia  has  peculiar  sources  of 
weakness,  in  her  climate,  in  the  northern 
course  of  her  Asiatic  rivers,  in  the  dreary 
extent  of  her  wilderness,  in  her  frozen 
northern  seas,  and  in  the  narrow  exit  of 
the  Black  Sea.  To  these  physical  facts 
must  be  added  the  enmity  of  the  Poles, 
whether  found  in  Poland  or  in  Siberia,  the 
uncertain  loyalty  of  the  Finns,  and  the 
half-developed  state  of  the  Russian  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  land  ouestion  over  all  Russia  has 
to  be  reconsidered  from  its  foundation. 
The  Emperors  and  nobles  have  brought  in 
from  Germany  the  feudal  doctrine  which, 
under  our  mercantile  developments,  pres- 
ently generates  the  modem  English  ideas 
of  landed  property.  But  the  serfs  or  peas- 
ants persistently  hold  beliefs  which  we  are 
apt  to  call  Socialist ;  and  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  freedom  this  ouestion  becomes 
more  and  more  urgent.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  at  all  tending  to  dismember  Russia, 
but  it  may  for  many  years  embarrass  and 
weaken  the  Russian  Government.  It  is 
not  intended  here  to  fan  Russo-pliohia, 
Russian  influence  over  Turkey  and  Persia 
— and  still  more  over  Circassia,  Independ- 
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ent  Tartary,  and  Bokhara — is  as  desir- 
able for  humanity  as  the  influence  of 
England  over  native  Indian  States.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the 
European  x)opulation  of  Russia  is,  at  least, 
seventy-eight  millions ;  that  probably  not 
much  short  of  fifty  millions  are  quite  ho- 
mogeneous and  endowed  with  a  common 
national  spirit;  that  constitutional  free- 
dom is  not  yet  established;  that  little 
check  on  the  warlike  tendencies  of  an  im- 
perial cabinet  can  be  exercised  by  local 
opinion ;  finally,  that  in  the  basin  of  the 
Volga  the  increase  of  native  Russian  popu- 
lation is  very  rapid  and  steady,  and  never 
is  lessened  by  emigration,  while  the  vast 
southern  region  north  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
of  almost  unparalleled  fertility.  Without 
doubt^  we  must  count  that  the  next  thirty 
years  will  add  at  least  as  many  millions  to 
the  European  population  of  Russia.  To 
anticipate  that  in  the  year  1000  they  will 
reach  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  has 
nothing  in  it  extravagant.  The  continu- 
ous flatness  of  the  country  until  the  Ural 
Mountains  are  reached,  with  the  homo- 
gencousness  of  the  people  (except  so  far  as 
the  Cossacks  may  be  thought  heterogene- 
ous), gives  very  little  reason  to  imagine 
that  this  vast  power  will  **  break  in  pieces." 
On  the  contrary,  every  ten  years  must  add 
to  its  coherence,  through  the  development 
of  travelling,  of  merchandise,  and  of  epis- 
tolary communication.  With  so  vast  a 
power  lying  along  the  east  of  Europe,  from 
Finland  to  the  Crimea,  ought  it  not  to  be 
an  axiom  that  a  State  commensurate  with 
it  in  Central  Europe  is  become  (what  Ix)rd 
Palmerston  would  call)  a  European  neces- 
sity ?  Internal  weakness  in  Russia,  imper- 
fectly perhaps  known  to  us,  may  suffice  to 
save  European  States  from  her  injurious 

Pressure  in  the  future ;  but  in  the  case  of 
'oland  first,  and  Hungary  next,  they  did 
not  suffice.  Evidently  it  is  unwise  to 
count  on  the  weakness  of  Russia.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  power  as  she  is  already,  and 
much  more  in  the  prospect  of  what  she  is 
sure  soon  to  become,  who  that  looks  on 
Europe  as  a  whole  can  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  need  a  strong  Germany,  and  a  strong 
Danubian  power  ?  Nay,  if  Germany  and 
Austria  were  once  more  blended,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions  were.* 
federated  with  Germany,  making  (suppose) 
a  mass  of  eighty  millions,  it  would  only 
suffice  to  keep  a  safe  balance  against  Rus- 
sia. No  sooner  did  the  German  armies 
gain  such  successes  recently  as  to  suggest 
that  Germany  might  dictate  terms  of  peace 
to  France,  than  outcries  in  various  quar- 
ters arose  that  care  must  now  be  taken' 


lest  Germany  become  too  powerful  I  Yet 
if  we  look  at  what  Russia  is  and  must  be, 
the  real  danger  surely  is  lest  it  be  impos- 
sible for  Germany  to  be  strong  enough, 
now  that  Poland  has  vanished. 

It  is  foolish,  and  it  must  be  an  impotent 
practice,  to  form  our  wishes  on  this  subject 
and  try  to  guide  our  policv  in  conformity 
with  English  traditions.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve some  reasoners,  the  empire  of  the 
seas  nominally  and  rightly  belongs  to  Eng- 
land, and  any  State  that  dares  to  have  a 
strong  navy  is  our  natural  enemy.  Hence 
we  must  intrigue  and  fight  to  prevent  any 
great  Contincntalpower  from  attaining 
good  harbours.  We  cannot,  indeed,  take 
from  France  her  many  harbours,  but  we 
must  not  let  her  get  those  of  Belgium,  even 
if  Belgium  ever  so  much  desire  union  with 
France ;  and  we  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  prevent  Germany  from  having  a 
powerful  navy.  In  the  days  of  saibna 
ships,  and  before  the  United  States  had 
become  a  great  power,  such  doctrine  easily 
passed  as  wisdom,  and  may  seem  excusable. 
But  now  that  we  cannot  exercise  our  old 
supremacy  at  sea,  the  whole  doctrine  ia 
antiquated.  We  shall  not  again,  as  in 
Nelson's  days,  destrov  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  Italy  will  have  her  fleet ;  that 
of  Austria  will  increase ;  the  navy  of  Swe- 
den is  respectable ;  that  of  France  is  pow- 
erful: and  is  Germany  alone  to  be  with- 
out a  navy?  The  fact  is,  that  a  State 
which  has  but  a  small  naval  population 
cannot  have  a  large  merchant  fleet,  and, 
therefore,  has  little  occasion  and  little  fa- 
cility for  a  war  fleet.  Unless  irritated 
and  alarmed  by  the  dangerous  navies  of 
other  powers,  and  eminently  by  that  of 
England,  it  is  not  likely  to  encounter  the 
expense.  But  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  a  merchant  navy,  fighting  ships  are 
needful  to  protect  the  commerce ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  that  every  seafaring  power 
should  contribute  its  quota  of  force  to 
keep  down  piracy  in  all  waters.  During 
the  eighteenth  century,  through  the  preva- 
lence of  despotism  and  misgovemment  on 
the  Continent,  England  was  disproportion- 
ately  powerfuL  This  was '  an  accidental 
and  transitory  state  of  relations.  If^ 
through  older  freedom  and  well-developed 
industry,  England  with  thirty  millions  can 
be  as  powerful  as  France  with  thirty-eight 
millions,  this  is  a  sufficiently  great  achieve- 
ment. With  a  very  long  sea-coast,  we 
have  a  large  maritime  population  and  a 
powerful  naval  force.  If  at  sea  we  are 
more  powerful  than  any  other  nation 
singly,  that  is  a  great  thins.  But  to  insist 
that  we  must  have  fleets  iwle  to  cope  with 
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the  collected  navies  of  the  world  is  ab- 
surdly unreasonable.  To  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  one  very  powerful  rival, 
with  no  other  naval  states  at  all  to  com- 
pare with  the  two,  would  be  a  very  anxious 
position ;  for  mutual  jealousy  and  enmity 
might  be  naturally  anticipated.  But  in 
the  multiplication  of  powerful  navies,  each 
a  little  inferior  to  ours,  our  best  safety  is 
now  to  be  found.  Just  so  in  a  crowd  of 
men,  each  man  finds  himself  safe,  and  par- 
ticularly one  who  is  himself  a  very  strong 
man;  but  if  two  strong  men  be  thrown 
together,  with  no  one  at  all  able  to  control 
them,  the  contact  may  be  evil  for  them 
both. 

As  the  traditional  idea  of  a  needful  bal- 
ance of  power  reigns  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
Lsh  public  men  against  Continental  poten- 
tate.s,  so  does  it  reign  in  Continental  states 
against  the  marine  potency  of  England. 
We  did  not  carry  ourselves  meekly  when 
our  naval  supremacy  was  most  complete. 
It  is  seen  moreover  how  we  have  behaved 
to  China,  to  Burma,  to  Japan  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  continental  wars  in  Asia :  hence, 
whatever  we  may  wish  concerning  it, 
other  great  nations  will,  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, have  their  own  ships  of  war.  The 
grave  inconvenience  is,  that  such  a  form 
of  dtfrnce  is  at  the  same  time  an  offence^ 
and,  if  it  go  beyond  a  certain  magnitude, 
alarms  and  annoys  other  States.  This 
objection  peculiarly  lies  against  the  navy 
of  England  ;  but  it  cannot  at  all  attach  to 
60  mo<lerate  a  navy  as  would  be  commen- 
surate to  German  commerce. 

The  jealous  doctrine  concerning  the 
Ralance  of  Power,  though  it  cannot  be 
wholly  discarded,  needs  re-analysis  and 
modification  to  adapt  it  reasonably  to  pres- 
ent circumstances.  Kot  to  go  back  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  or  the  mediaeval 
German  emi>erors,  we  find  in  the  liistory 
of  properly  modern  Europe  five  great 
powers,  which  have  excited  just  jealously 
m  the  rest  —  Turkey,  Spain,  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia.  Each  has  been  a  military 
despotism;  for  though  Spain  once  had 
admirable  institutions  of  freedom,  she  was 
not  dangerous  to  Europe  until  they  were 
crushed  by  the  monarcns  who  had  sworn 
to  uphold  them.  The  House  of  Hapsburg 
acted  this  perfidious  part,  alike  in  Spain, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Bohemiit,  in 
Hungary,  and  by  its  immense  outlying  re- 
sources reduced  the  freedom  of  Austria 
it?elf  to  a  nullity.  As  for  France  and 
Russia,  desjwtism  rose  with  the  very  for- 
mation of  the  monarchies.  A  great  mili- 
tary power  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic 
king  is  always  aggressive  and  formidable. 


The  king   covets    subjects,  of  whatever 
race ;  all  come  alike  to  him.    lie  can  tax 
them,  and  he  can  press  them    into  his 
armies,    whatever    tlbeir   native    tongue. 
Whether  they  bo  rude  and  ignorant,  or 
refined  and  clever,  they  are  equally  wel- 
come to  him  as  vt^sals  and  slaves.    Such 
a  power,  when  its  militarv  superiority  is 
unquestionable,  is  impellea  into  unlimited 
conquest.    Of  this  nature  have  been  all 
the  celebrated  empires  of  history,  ancient 
or  modern.    We    need   not   except    the 
Roman  Republic ;  for  the  conquered  were 
kept  as  vassals,  not  admitted   to  equtd 
citizenship ;  and  the  oligarchy  which  made 
the  wars  profited  by  the  conquests.    The 
overspreading    of  India   by  the    British 
supremacy  has  many  analogies    to  this. 
Against  a  military  power  which  is  thus 
based  upon  vassal  peoples,  smaller  powers 
have  no  strength  but  in  jealous  alliance ; 
obstinate  wars  "  for  the  balance  of  power,*' 
that  is,  to  beat  down  the  force  which  is 
too    strong,    naturally    follow.     Indeed, 
when  overshadowing  greatness  has  been 
gained  by  mere  conquest,  to  reduce  it  by 
reconquest  appears  prima  facie  not  un- 
riglitful.    In  tnis  way  all  Europe    com- 
bined against  Turkey,  Spain  was  pulled 
down    and    humiliated    by   the    untiring 
enmity  of  England  and  France,  which  yet 
could  not  have  succeeded   but    for   the 
infatuated  misgovernment  of  her  degen- 
erate despots.    Austria   in  like  manner, 
through  her  ferocity  against  Protestantism 
and  liberty,  in  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  Hungary,  became  too  weak  to  repress 
the  French  military  power,  which  in  its 
turn  became  a  public  curse.    In  the  pres- 
ent century  Austria  has  been  an  oppres- 
sion only  to  her  own  subjects  and  to  Italy. 
France  and   Russia  liave  been  the    two 
overbearing  continental  powers,  peculiarly 
dangerous    to  all    Europe,  just    because 
Germany  was  divided.     A  union  of  Ger- 
many, if  allowed  to  coalesce,  would  effect- 
ually restrain  the  dictatorial  violence  of 
France ;  and  therefore  every  Frenchman 
(according  to  Minister  Rouher)  felt  **  pa- 
triotic anguish  "  at  tho«e    successes    of 
Prussia  in  1800  which  Napoleon  and  his 
ministers  had  deemed  impossible  to  be 
achieved  except  by  the  aid  of   France. 
Europe,  previously  open  to  pressure  on 
opposite  sides  from  France  and  Russia, 
gains  stability  as  soon  as  a  really  powerful 
Germany  is  interpased. 

At  the  same  time  modem  Germany 
gives  to  Europe  at  length  a  first-rate 
military  power,  which,  because  it  rests 
upon  institutions  essentially  free,  cannot 
be  dangerous  to  its  just  and  peaceable 
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neighbours.  The  vast  armies  of  Germany 
are  einf»hatically  armies  of  citizen  soldiers, 
as  truly  as  those  of  Switzerland.  In  a  war 
of  defence  we  have  seen  how  they  spring 
forth  in  mvriads,  and  how  lavishly  they 
sacrifice  life.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
could  be  obtained  from  them  in  a  war  of 
aggression.  (The  war  against  Denmark 
must  not  be  adduced  in  refutation  of  this 
remark,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Ger- 
mans collectively  did  most  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  a  German  population  in  Holstein 
and  in  Schleawig  was  suffering  ui\just 
treatment  from  the  Danish  Government. 
It  was  a  peculiar  illusion,  which  can 
scarcely  recur.)  The  contrast  between  a 
French  and  a  German  army  is  strikingly 
set  forth  in  the  fact  that  while  in  the  Ger- 
man ranks  every  second  man  is  father  of 
a  family,  among  the  French  it  is  an  emi- 
nent insult  for  one  soldier  to  call  another 
"p^re  de  famille."  Hence  the  French 
army  is  to  France  a  moral  desolation  and 
an  infamy,  which  has  indeed  been  made 
tenfold  worse  by  the  despotic  practices 
and  fatuous  theories  of  the  French  medical 

Solice.  The  suffering  which  Germany  en- 
ures from  the  loss  of  life  and  wounds  in 
battle,  where  the  soldiers  are  taken  from 
the  heart  of  society  and  from  civil  occupa- 
tions, has  been  recently  insisted  on  in  our 
newspapers.  She  cannot,  as  France,  win 
victories  by  the  sacrifice  of  cheap  lives, 
and  with  gay  heart.  Surely  in  this  all 
foreign  States  have  a  precious  guarantee 
that  nothing  but  a  deep  conviction  of 
duty  will    make    Germany  undertake    a 

frave  war,  and  no  other  war  seems  possi- 
le  to  her.  Moreover,  the  German  Union 
will  not  be  durable  unless  every  State  has 
its  proportionate  influence  in  deliberation 
concerning  wars  and  foreign  treaties.  No 
central  executive,  no  functionaries  eager 
for  new  lucrative  appointments,  will  be 
able  to  make  wars  ana  conquests  for  the 
gain  and  pride  of  their  class.  A  nation  of 
freemen  may  be  covetous  of  fellow-citizens, 
but  it  always  dreads  the  conquest  of  for- 
eigners, who  cannot  be  treated  as  equals, 
for  in  that  case  they  easily  become  tools 
of  usurpation  to  its  high  officers.  An  Al- 
exander or  a  Csemr  is  much  delighted,  a 
free  j>eople  is  gravely  embarrassed  and 
alarmed,  by  the  conquest  of  a  foreign  pop- 
ulation. Hence  Europe  has  not  to  fear 
conquest  by  modern  Germany  so  long  as 
Germany  is  tenacious  of  her  own  freedom. 
And,  in  fact,  her  freedom  is  likely  —  nay, 
is  certain  —  to  grow  stronger.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  variously  repressed,  by  the 
foreign  forces  and  religious  bigotry  of  the 
Austrian  monarchs,  by  the  too  great  mili- 


tary development  of  the  numerous  prince- 
doms, by  the  jealous  ambition  of  the  Pruft- 
sian  dynasty,  and  by  the  haughtiness  of 
princelings  who  looked  to  Austria  for  sup- 
port. But  now  that  Prussia  has  shown 
that  she  is  pre-eminently  fit  to  be  leader 
of  Germany — now  that  Germany  has  zeal- 
ously rallied  to  her,  and  rejoices  proudly 
in  its  own  unity  —  all  motive  has  vanished 
from  the  Prussian  dynasty  for  any  jealousy 
or  suspicion.  The  inunense  extent  given 
to  the  national  suffrage  by  the  present 
King  (high-flown  as  is  his  theory  of  the 
royal  power)  was  a  marked  phenomenon 
of  his  reign.  His  haughty  treatment  of 
the  Parliament  down  to  the  year  1800  was 
necessitated  by  his  secret  resolve  to  con- 
tend against  Austria  for  supremacy  in 
Germany,  and  has  ever  since  been  quite 
changed.  With  so  very  cordial  a  union  as 
exists  between  people  and  prince,  the  time- 
honoured  local  institutions  of  Germany 
are  destined  to  receive  intelligent  develop- 
ment, and  to  secure  the  public  freedom 
permanently. 

That  there  is  in  Germany  a  knot  of  doc- 
trinaire republicans,  who  can  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  the  formal  overthrow  of 
monarchy,  need  not  be  denied ;  in  fact,  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  £ngland.  Are 
they  numerous  enough  to  alarm  the 
dynasty,  and  goad  it  into  reaction  ?  Of 
that  no  sign  appears.  The  Germans,  like 
the  Italians,  even  when  republicans  in 
theory,  appears  to  value  union  more  than 
republicanism.  No  better  proof  of  this  is 
needed  than  the  return  of  so  many  repub- 
lican Germans  from  the  United  States  to 
fight  in  this  war  for  the  Union.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  since  political  dis- 
content has  been  in  the  past  so  powerful  a 
motive  with  Germans  for  emigration  to 
America.  In  a  Grcrmany  justly  united, 
where  personal  freedom  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion, looal  independence,  and  central  energy 
are  all  reconciled,  the  great  mass  of  theoret- 
ic republicans  will  become  as  harmless  and 
as  loyal  as  they  are  in  England;  and  the 
few  eccentric  doctrinaires  will  be  too  im- 

Eotent  to  excite  fear.  That  the  present 
rotherhood  of  war  wins  for  Germany  fiill 
freedom  as  well  as  independence  of  the 
foreigner,  is,  we  may  safely  count,  an  axiom 
with  every  brave  man  who  risks  his  life  for 
the  Union.  Surely,  then,  if  we  retain 
some  traditional  zeal  for  the  Balance  of 
Power,  it  ought  to  be  directed  against 
Russia  —  supposing  France  to  be  no  longer 
dangerous.  To  restrain  Russia,  the  power 
of  (fermany,  if  even  clearly  doubled,  would 
not  be  too  great;  for  between  equals  car 
lamitous  war  may  ensue ;  but  if  Qermany 
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could  become  manifestly  superior,  Russia 
would  be  sure  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  any  danger  can  arise 
from  a  free  and  federated  Germany,  how- 
crer  strong. 

K  we  look  to  a  great  central  European 
power,  as  having  for  one  of  its  functions 
to  repress  wars,  and  enforce  arbitration,  it 
is  evident  that  a  vast  increase  of  force  is 
necessary  beyond  all  that  is  at  present  in 
prospect.     K  wars  voluntarily  talcen  up  for 
noble  objects  must  be  sustained  out  of 
spare  energy,  much  more  does  the  place 
of  that  power  which  is  to  forbid  wars  re- 
quire a  great  superfluity  of  energy.     To 
be  able  to  do  this  within  the  limits  of  a 
great  federation,   is   in    itself   a    mighty 
attainment.     England  not  unjustly  boasts 
of  suppressing  war  among  the  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  India,  although  they  are 
not  by  the  process  made  capable  of  self- 
protection.     The  Americans  of  the  North- 
ern Union  have    sustained    one    terrible 
civil  war,  caused    by  fanatical    zeal    for 
slavery;    and    a    chief   motive  with    the 
North  for  fighting  it  to  the  end,  was,  to 
secure  a  union  which  should  prevent  all 
such  wars  in   future.     Surely,  the  wider 
the  German  Union  can  spread  by  good- 
will, the  greater  the  direct  benefit  from 
the  extension  of  internal  peace.    If  Ger- 
juany,  triumphant  over  France,  were  to 
invade  and  subdue  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  incorporate  it  with  Germany,  this  would 
be  a  great  crime,  however  good  the  end  in 
view  —  however  sincere  the  intention  of 
treating  the  Swiss  as  equals.     But  it  would 
be  a  blunder  as  great  as  the  crime ;   so 
preat  a  blunder  as  to  be  morally  impossi- 
ble.   If  Germany  is  really  to  cohere  in 
freedom  (ami  now,  it  seems,  no  successes 
of  France  can  tear  apart  a  union  which  is 
mentally  accomplished,  and  cemented  by 
bl'Kxl),  Switzerland  herself  would  be  the 
preat  gainer  by  joining  the  Union.     These 
little  powers  always  excite   covetings  in 
anihitious  monarchs;  and  until  France  has 
stable  freedom,  with  no  centralized  paid 
army  at  the   disposal   of   her  executive, 
Swiss  independence  is  a  jewel  anxiously 
preserved  only  by  the  perpetual  vigilance 
of  Jinned  citizens,  not  without  aid  from  the 
jealousies  of   otlier  great  powers.     Ger- 
tniny,  uuited  and  free,  would  be  a  mighty 
attraction  to  Switzerland.     If  completely 
victorious  over  France,  she  may  l>e  able  to 
enfort'e  that  France  shall  yield  up  Savoy 
(recently  extorted  from  the  King  of  Italy), 
find  add  it  to  Switzerland,  who,  without  it 
lias  no  safe  frontier.     For  us,  it  is  quite 
I'remature  to  say  what  will  be  possible, 
6 till  less  can  we  say  what  will  be  done ; 


but  it  is  not  premature  to  consider  whether 
the  contingency  of  Switzerland  entering 
the  German  Union  is  to  be  looked  on  with 
fear  or  with  desire.  Surely,  with  desire. 
No  little  State  ought  to  be  violently  sup- 
pressed ;  yet  little  States  are  to  be  depre- 
cated, as  natural  marks  of  cupidity,  which 
cause  the  danger  of  war.  If  of  their  own 
good-will  they  become  absorbed  in  a  neigh- 
bour State,  one  more  stone  of  stumbling 
is  removed  from  Europe. 

Those  who  wish  the  Balance  of  Power 
to  be  sustained,  sometimes  speak  as  though 
the  mere  fact  of  becoming  powerful  made 
a  State  a  just  object  of  jealousy.  But 
thus  to  neglect  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
case  can  only  lead  into  error.  If  England, 
or  one  of  her  colonies  by  wisdom  and 
justice,  became  populous,  rich,  high- 
spirited,  and  thereby  strong,  such  a  fact  is 
no  reason  for  sinister  jealousy,  but  only 
for  zealous  imitation.  If  Germany  had 
never  had  an  emperor,  and  until  recently 
had  been  nothing  but  petty  sovereignties, 
a  voluntary  union  of  these  into  a  single 
great  power  would  be  a  wise  and  just  act. 
In  fact  this  is  the  the  very  thing  that  has 
been  done  in  Italy.  The  rise  of  a  new 
(ireat  Power  may  be  offensive  and  vexa- 
tious to  the  ambitious  and  unjust,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  give  rightful 
offence  or  to  excite  terror.  Apparently 
the  only  way  in  which  European  wars  can 
be  suppressed  is,  by  the  successive  agf;lom- 
eration  of  free  men,  living  under  and  re- 
taining their  separate  institutions,  into 
powers  which  have  no  interest  in  war,  but 
every  interest  in  peace ;  until  unions  reach 
such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  able  to  forbid 
wars  of  cupidity,  and  offer  a  high  tribunal 
for  the  redress  of  international  grievances. 
It  cannot  be  too  much  pressed,  that,  the 
more  heterogeneous  a  union,  the  less 
easily  can  it  have  a  common  interest  in 
any  unjust  war ;  and,  the  wider  the  area 
of  a  union,  the  more  heterogeneous  are  its 
interests,  even  if  the  race  be  the  same. 
How  unlike  are  the  interests  of  California 
and  of  New  York  in  any  imaginable  for- 
eign war !  How  unlike  even  those  of  New 
Orleans  and  of  Maine,  though  their  ships 
sail  into  the  same  ocean  !  If  nil  parts  of  a 
m'ujhtjf  union  have  their  proportionate  weiffhf, 
in  questions  of  war  and  peace,  no  partial 
and  vicious  expediency  can  actuate  them 
in  common.  Justice  alone  is  the  universal 
good  which  can  imite  their  desires  and 
efforts,  or  make  them  collectively  willing 
to  undergo  sacrifice.  Hence,  if  the  feder- 
ation do  not  concentrate  the  decisive  power 
over  foreign  affairs  in  some  favoured  city 
or  some  executive  cabinet,  the  wider  the 
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federation,  the  mere  benign  its  aspect  on 
the  whole  world  without ;  especially  if  the 
populations  absorbed  into  it  are  hetero- 
geneous in  character,  in  pursuits,  and  in 
cultivation.  Nothing  but  the  centraliza- 
tion of  military  afifairs  and  foreign  policy 
in  Paris  has  made  France,  whether  royal, 
republican,  or  hnperial,  a  constant  anxiety 
to  her  neighbours. 

Instead  therefore  of  grudging  strength 
to  the  German  Union,  and  making  outcry 
tliat  there  is  danger  of  its  being  too  pow- 
erful, our  part  is  to  rejoice  that  at  length 
a  first-rate  military  power  has  arisen  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  based  not  on  help- 
less vassals,  but  on  free  organized  intelli- 
gent communities,  who,  though  willing  to 
lavish  their  best  blood  in  defence,  will  al- 
ways resist  and  forbid  aggressive  war. 
How  far  such  a  union  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tend itself,  events  alone  can  show  us ;  yet 
certain  circumstances  permit  us  to  specu- 
late on  interesting  possibilities.  The  Ger- 
man Austrians,  four  years  ago,  were  ex- 
tremely incensed  by  their  exclusion  from 
the  union,  and  have  ever  since  protested 
against  it.  Inevitably  their  desire  to  re- 
turn must  be  greatly  kindled  by  the  fact 
tliat  Germany  has  now  rallied  so  energeti- 
cjilly  to  an  eminently  capable  leader,  fully 
inspired  by  and  expressive  of  the  national 
movement.  The  reason  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  German  Austrians  was  essentially 
dynastic.  The  Austrian  dynasty,  because 
of  its  past  history,  was  too  dangerous  a 
rival  to  Prussia,  and  from  its  non-German 
crowns  too  powerful.  The  difficulty  re- 
mains and  must  remain  until  the  Aus- 
trians consent  to  some  dynastic  change.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  changes  would  suffice, 
but  impossible  to  guess  what  force  is  re- 
quired to  bring  them  about.  This  only  is 
clear ;  that  while  the  Austrian  population 
longs  to  get  back  into  the  Union,  the  Grcr- 
mans  of  tne  Union  are  certain  to  be  equally 
anxious  to  get  them  back:  hence,  pru- 
dence and  interest  alike  will  press  upon 
Prussia,  as  the  leading  state,  not  harslily 
and  absolutely  to  refuse,  but  to  dictate 
terms  on  wliich  the  Austrians  may  come 
back,  whenever  the  dynasty  will  consent. 
Tlie  danger  to  the  dynasty  from 'prefer- 
ring its  pride  to  the  welfare  and  heart-de- 
sire of  the  people,  cannot  be  small :  hence 
in  course  oi  time  it  is  credible  that  the  ob- 
stacles will  be  overcome. 

Meanwhile,  Austria  herself  has  in  band 
a  very  difficult  problem — in  which  more 
success  has  been  attained  than  caution 
dared  to  anticipate  —  to  make  Ilunga- 
rians,  Croatians,  Serbians,  Slovacks,  and 
BoheHiians  co-operate  with  Austrians  in 


a  free,  yet  compact,  federation.  Graliciana 
might  be  added  to  the  list  of  foreigners  in 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Their  case  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  offence  which  Russia 
takes,  if  their  Polish  nationality  receives 
recognition.  Within  the  Ilungarian  king- 
dom, the  Magyars  under  Batthyany  and 
Kossuth  fully  conceded  national  rights  to 
Croatians  and    Serbs;    and   though    the 

Eroblem  of  reconciliation  was  interrupted 
y  the  Austrian  war  of  1818-9,  yet  the 
real  difficulties  were  quite  overcome.  For 
the  last  four  years,  smce  Austria  has  re- 
solved to  make  all  needful  concession,  no 
collision  has  arisen  from  the  heteroge- 
neousness  of  l^lagyars,  Slavonians,  and 
Roumanians.  This  is  a  highly  important 
omen ;  it  is  an  example  that  sameness  of 
language  is  not  essential  to  successful  fed- 
eration. Indeed,  the  harmony  of  French 
and  German  Switzerland  is  a  mr  older  and 
decisive  illustration  of  the  principle. 
Whenever  the  Austrians  proper  get  back 
into  Germany  —  whether  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  or  much  ear- 
lier —  it  seems  to  follow  that  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  in  spite  of  foreign  tongue,  must 
also  enter  the  German  Union.  Tne  geogra- 
phy of  Bohemia  makes  the  result  all  but 
inevitable.  If  German  institutions  show 
themselves  so  plastic  as  to  admit  Switzer- 
land without  shock  or  inconvenience  —  a 
i^epublican  federation,  talking  two  lan- 
guages, German  and  French  —  no  greater 
difficulty  will  be  incurred  in  admittmg  Bo- 
hemia, and  it  will  then  not  be  easy  to  set 
limits  to  the  possible  expansion  of  the 
German  Union. 

But  Europe  sympathizes  with  herself 
and  passes  electric  currents  onward  from 
nation  to  nation.  The  vigour  so  suddenly 
displayed  by  Germany  cannot  fail  to  act 
upon  other  nations.  To  France  it  is  al- 
ready intensely  disagreeable,  but  to  Italy 
also  it  will  necessarily  bo  unwelcome. 
Italy  will,  without  fail,  remember  the  in- 
vasions which  she  suffered  from  the  mediae- 
val Grerman  emperors,  and  is  not  likely  to 
appreciate  as  fully  as  she  ought  the  very 
different  internal  condition  of  modem  Ger- 
many. She  fears  also  lest  Germany  be 
not  satisfied  with  the  port  of  Trieste  oa 
the  Adriatic,  and  encroachments  be  at- 
tempted in  that  quarter.  Hankerings  are 
likely  soon  to  arise  in  Italy  for  a  closer  union 
of  policy  with  France,  and  France  will  see  ia 
it  her  only  chance  of  retrieving  her  lost  emi- 
nence. No  one  can  yet  judge  whether  Re- 
publicanism or  Orleanism  is  to  rule  there 
in  the  near  future ;  but  unless  the  French 

Srovinces  regain    their  proportionate  in- 
uence,  with  their  local  mdependence,  no 
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republic  will  be  stable,  and  no  government  I  but  of  a  people.  If  Holland  had  no  posses- 
sions beyond  her  own  narrow  soil,  nothing 
would  be  so  natural  or  so  beneficial  to  her 
as  to  take  her  place  within  the  German 
Union:  but  unless  she  established  her 
Asiatic  colonies  under  an  independent 
sovereignty,  it  is  probable  that  German 
statesmen  would  refuse  to  receive  her. 
The  responsibility  and  effort  of  defend- 
ing distant  and  scattered  dependencies,  is 
too  anxious  and  too  great :  and  to  have 
any  subject  population  which  is  not  on 
the  footing  of  equal  citizenship  is  a  very 
evil  precedent  for  such  a  federation. 
Uunder  old  Napoleon  the  great  powers 
envied  England  for  her  colonies,  which 
were  imagined  to  be  a  grand  source  of 
riches  and  of  strength :  but  Germans  now 
thoroughly  understand,  that  they  are  a  re- 
sult of  naval  strength,  not  a  cause. 

From  a  strong  Germany  one  very  great 
advantage  here  contemplated  is  a  security 
to  Europe  against  an  aggressive  Russia. 
But  for  this  reason  it  will  necessarily  be  an 
offence  to  the  more  ambitiously  patriotical 
Russian  statesmen,  who  will  do  whatever 
diplomacy  can  do  to  prevent  it.    TTie  se- 
vere lesson  which  France  is  giving  to  other 
powers  will  not  encourage  Russia  to  go 
beyond  intrigue  and  murmuring  at  the  res- 
olution of  Prussia  to  make  the   Voages 
Mountains,  as  of  old,  the  boundary  between 
Germany  and  France,  which  does  but  re- 
claim what  Tx)uis  XIV.  rent  from  Germany 
by  perfidy  and  violence.    With  the  history 
of  Louis  XIV.  before  him,  it  seems  incred- 
ible that  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  would 
interfere  against  his  kinsman  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  mvour  of  France ;  yet  the  Rus- 
sians are  already  much  mortified  at  the  ris- 
ing   power    of   Germany.     Already  they 
pretend  that  it  threatens  their  Baltic  prov- 
inces, in  which  a  sensible  amount  of  Ger- 
man population  is  mingled.    In  such  news- 
paper wrangling  the  bark  is  worse  than  the 
bite ;  nor  is  it  well  to  make  too  much  of  it. 
Hitherto  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  during 
this  war  has  been  quiet  and   reasonable, 
consistent  with  the  belief  that  she  wishes 
success  to  Germany,  as  the  party  injuri- 
ously assailed,  and  is  fully  aware  that  Ger- 
many must  have  stronger  guarantees  than 
French  justice  against  a  renewal  of  war. 
Still,  however  well  affected  the  Imperial 
family,  Russia  collectively  has  long  been 
proud  of  her  overshadowing  greatness,  and 
will   inevitably  dislike   any  power  which 
threatens  to  become  her  military  equaL 
England  need  not  fear  that  Germany  in  the 
future  will  have  too  easy  a  time  of  it. 
VTiih  Russia  on  one  side  of  her,  Latin  Eu- 
rope on  the  other  —  to  say  nothing  of  Dan- 


can  be  really  good.    How  long  Frenchmen 
will  yet  take  to  discover  this  truth  is  very 
obscure.    But  so  old  in  history  is  the  an- 
tagonism between  German  and  Italian  — 
so  bitter  in  this  century  that  between  Ger- 
man and  French  —  that  it  now  seems  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  France  and  Italy  will 
6ym2>athize  as    never    before;    If   anyone 
(&eads  that    Germany    will    become    too 
powerful,  he  may  be  comforted  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  for  thirty  years  to  come  she 
will  be  anxiously   watched  and  variously 
thwarted  by    the    combined  jealousy   of 
these  two  powers ;  even  if  Germany  were 
generously  to  do  what  a  German  has  pro- 
pOi>ed  —  force  France  to  give  back  to  Italy 
both  Nice  and  Corsica.    Nevertheless  new 
war  is  not  to  be  feared   from  this  inevi- 
table jealousy.    Italy  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  gain  from  Germany,  except  the  port 
of  Trieste,  through  a  war  however  victo- 
rious.   It  cannot  be  reasonably  feared  that 
she  would  ever  encounter  the  horrors  and 
lodses  of  a  war  with  Germany  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  France.    The  close  under- 
standing, the  entente  cordiale^  which  is  like- 
ly to  prevail  between  the  two  countries, 
may  prepare  them  for  an  ultimate  organic 
union  in  a  Western  or  Latin  Federation, 
after  they  became  republican :  nor  would 
it  be  astonishing  if,  fifty  years  hence,  such 
federation   were  to  attract    into    it   the 
whole   Spaui.sh   peninsula.     ITiat   in  the 
near  future  Europe  will  be   attracted  into 
more  massive  powers,  less  incommensurate 
to  Russia  and  to  the  i\juerican  Union,  can 
scarc-ely  be  doubted ;  and  in  such  a  fact  is 
the  bej?t   present  prospect  of  the  banish- 
ment of  wars. 

A  federation  resting  on  strict  justice, 
conceding  local  freedom,  but  suppressing 
local  wars,  and  uniting  its  military  force 
for  national  defence,  is  economic  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  in  time  of  peace  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  popula- 
tions federated.  Since  it  is  in  the  same 
proportion  energetic  in  the  public  defence, 
the  knowledge  of  this  constrains  foreign- 
ers to  keep  the  peace.  The  advantage  be- 
ing so  great,  such  a  federation  must  exer- 
ci>e  an  attractive  power  on  all  smaller 
communities  which  are  in  contact  with  it, 
as  soon  as  the  difficulties  attendant  on  a 
foreign  language  are  overcome.  If  the 
Bolu'mian  language  i»rove  no  obstacle  to 
Buh^'uiia  entering  the  German  Union,, 
neither  need  any  other  heterogeneousness 
of  race  and  language  be  a  fatal  impedi- 
ment. But  even  when  the  desire  of  union 
is  ;rreatost,  it  may  be  made  impossible  by 
tLt!  imperial  pretensions,  not  of  a  dynasty, 
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ish  resentment,  which  perhaps  may  subside 
—  Germany  will  have  a  great  task,  and  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  too  strong  for  it. 
Surely  for  England  the  policy  is  prudent 
and  enlightened  —  for  which  we  need  not 
claim  generosity  —  to  applaud  the  develop- 


ment of  the  German  Union,  and  to  wish 
with  all  our  hearts  that  it  may  become 
more  and  more  aggrandized  by  the  willing 
adhesion  of  free  peoples. 

F&ANCI8  W.  Newmax. 


KOTE  OX    SOME   INSTANCES    OF    PROTEC- 
TIVE   ADAITCATION  IN  MAUINE    ANIMALS 

TuE  various  phenomena  of  mimicry  and  pro- 
tective adaptation  have  recently  received  much 
attention,  notably  from  Messrs.  Darwin,  Bates, 
and  Wallace,  and  some  very  interesting  facts 
and  reasunyigs  on  the  subjcot  are  contained  in 
the  recently  published  '*  Contributions  to  the 
Theory  of  Natural  Selection  "  by  the  last-named 
author.  It  can  scarcely  be  needful  to  explain  at 
much  length  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  in. 
question.  Well-markerl  instances  of  mimicry 
are  not  very  common ;  some  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing arc  those  of  the  leaf  and  stick  insects  of  the 
Tropics,  which  it  is  almost  absolutely  impossible, 
when  at  rest,  to  distinguish  from  dead  leaves 
and  twigs.  The  importance  of  these  resem- 
blances, in  conferring  protection  from  attack, 
will  be  at  once  evident.  Commoner  instances 
of  adaptation,  which  may  indeed  be  noticed 
wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  animal 
creation,  are  those  of  more  or  less  complete  re- 
semblance of  colour  between  the  animal  and  its 
surroundings.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  which  has  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation is  pi>rhaps  that  of  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Emperor  moth  {Saturnia  pavonia  minor) ^ 
which,  with  its  green  ground  and  brilliant  pink 
spots,  is  almost  undistinguishable  from  the 
heather  upon  which  it  frequently  feeds. 

Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  amongst  ter- 
restri.'d  animals  might  be  brought  forward,  but 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  similar  points  in 
the  less  highly-organized  of  marine  animals. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  much  less  easily 
observed  in  their  natural  haunts,  and  their  hab- 
its and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 
are  of  necessity  imperfectly  understood.  We 
may  note,  however,  that  fishes  very  commonly 
assume  the  colours  of  surrounding  objects;  the 
flounder  is  almost  exactly  the  colour  of  the  sand 
on  which  it  lies,  and  fishes  which  bask  amongst 
groves  of  seaweeds  are  often  of  brilliant  and  va- 
riegated colours  corresponding  very  much  with 
the  vegetation  around  them. 

The  two  iusUinces  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  notice  came  under  my  observation  while 
dredging  in  June  last  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  In 
one  spot  the  dredges  brought  up  many  plants  of 
Laminurite,  with  their  roots,  which  consist  of 
a  conical  mass  of  contorted  and  intertwined  fi- 
bres about  a  line  or  two  in  diameter;  amongst 
these  were  imbedded  quantities  of  nullipores  ~  a 
calcareous  seaweed  of  the  genus  Melobesia — 
(JIf.  calcarea).  The  larger  weed  had,  in  fact, 
gprown  in  a  bed  of  the  nuUipore,  which  came  up 


abundantly  in  the  dredge,  and  indeed  now  forms 
on  a  closely  adjacent  part  of  the  coast  a  raised 
beach  of  several  feet  in  thickness.  Amongst  the 
nullipore  which  matted  together  the  laminaria 
roots  were  living  numerous  small  starfishes 
{Ophiocoma  bellis) ,  which,  except  when  their 
writhing  movements  betrayed  them,  were  quite 
undistinguishable  from  the  calcareous  branches 
of  the  Alga;  their  rigid,  angularly-twisted  rays 
had  all  the  appearance  of  the  coralline,  and  ex- 
actly assimilated  to  its  deep  purple  colour,  so 
that  though  I  held  in  my  hand  a  root  in  whioh 
were  half  a  dozen  of  the  starfishes,  I  was  really 
unable  to  detect  them  until  revealed  by  their 
movements. 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  a  shellfish,  LU 
ma  hianf.  This  beautiful  mollusc  is  well  known 
frequently  to  construct  for  itself  a  nest  —  a  long 
tube  lined  with  byssal  fibres  and  covered  exter- 
nally, after  the  manner  of  a  oaddis-worm,  with 
nullipores,  stones,  shells,  or  probably  any  m^ 
terial  which  lies  conveniently  at  hand.  We  may 
perhaps  account  for  a  habit  so  different  from 
that  of  other  moUusoa  by  the  following  oonaid- 
erations  :  — 

The  animal  is  an  exoeedingly  showy  one,  more 
so  than  almost  any  other  British  mollusc,  having 
two  valves  of  snowy  white,  from  between  which 
are  protruded  long  tentacular  fHnges  of  a  bril- 
liant orange  or  Vermillion  hue;  when  alarmed, 
it  darts,  or  almost,  as  one  might  say,  flies,  in  a 
fitful  manner  through  the  water,  showing  its 
gorgeous  colours  very  conspicuously  —  so  thAl 
indce«l  in  the  Channel  Islands  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  **  Angelas  Wings.**  Other  mol- 
luscs, such  as  some  of  the  Pectens,  are  bril- 
liantly coloured,  and  live  without  the  protec- 
tion of  any  nest,  but  their  shells  are  very  strong 
and  close  firmly,  so  that  they  could  not  easily 
be  masticated  by  ordinary  fishes.  The  shell  of 
the  Lima,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  fragile,  and 
would  easily  be  dealt  with  by  fishes  which  are 
accustomed  to  devour  wholesale  crabs  and  other 
hard-bodied  creatures.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to 
believe  that  the  two  characters  of  tenderness  and 
brilliant  colouring  would  speedily  ensure  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  species  were  it  not  protected  in 
some  extraordinary  manner  such  as  that  of  the 
conoealozent  affordel  by  a  nest.  Mr.  Wallaoe 
has  shown,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  how 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  build  nests  of  a  char- 
acter adapted  for  concealment  during  incuba- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  similar  habit 
of  the  Lima  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
same  cause.  Natuxa 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Axoj^LiQUE  waited  for  the  return  of 
Felix  in  vain.  At  last,  however,  it  was  so 
evident  that  all  chance  of  his  coming  back 
was  over  for  that  night  at  least,  that  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  pass  the  time  till 
morning  where  she  was :  an  arrangement 
to  which  Marie's  landlady,  whose  mind 
was  filled  with  nameless  and  impossible 
visions  of  terror,  in  which  orange-peel, 
though  it  was  now  the  summer,  held  a  con- 
spicuous place,  made  no  objection.  But 
sne  was  never  a  very  sound  sleeper  at  the 
best  of  times;  and  on  this  occasion  she 
found  repose  out  of  the  question,  even 
though,  for  once,  she  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  forgotten  herself  alto- 
gether. It  must  be  remembered  that  her 
K)ve  for  Marie  was  real  and  genuine,  even 
although  the  spire  of  its  shrine  was  in 
general  overshadowed  by  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  that  she  had  raised  to  her  own 
self.  Not  knowing  either  what  Felix  or 
what  Warden  knew,  and  being  perhaps 
more  ready  to  suspect  the  extreme  of  evil 
even  than  most  people  are  —  for  trust  in 
human  nature,  if  it  be  not  altogether  an 
act  of  folly,  is  still  incompatible  with  such 
absence  of  foolishness  as  hers  —  she  saw  in 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance 
of  Marie  the  most  terrible  end  of  all.  In  a 
word,  she  more  than  suspected  Warden  of 
having  actually  carried  out  what  had  in 
fact  only  passed  through  his  mind.  As 
soon  as  morning  came  she  went  straight 
to  where  Felix  lived ;  but  he  had  not  been 
in  all  night.  Then  she  went  to  Golden 
8<[uare ;  but  Prosper  had  gone  out  early, 
leaving  word  that  the  liour  of  his  return 
was  uncertain.  Then  she  did  what  it 
mijjht  have  occurred  to  some  women  to  do 
first  of  all :  she  went  to  Cursitor  Street, 
of  wliich  her  husband  was  still  an  unwill- 
ing colonist. 

Ill*  liad  been  reading  the  "  Trumpet  '*  all 
the  morning;  and,  as  usual,  instead  of 
skimming  its  cream  as  formerly,  in  the 
space  of  a  cup  of  cotfee,  had  read  it  through 
from  the  first  birth  to  the  last  auctioneer's 
advertisement,  as  a  man  does  who  knows 
that,  when  he  has  read  his  newspaj)er, 
nothing  will  be  left  for  him  to  do  but  to 
rcjid  it  tlirough  all  over  again.  It  is  won- 
derful how  a  man  will  cling  to  his  news- 
pa  pi*  r  when  it  is  the  only  link  left  that 
bindr^  him  with  the  great  world.  Hugh 
read  with  far  more  interest  than  he  would 
have  taken  in  the  realities,  accounts  of 
debates  that  concerned  him  not,  of  budgets 
tliat  made  liim  neither  richer  nor  poorer, 


of  parties  to  which  he  was  not  invited,  and 
of  marriages  of  acquaintances  in  which 
the  modern  fashion  of  "  no  cards  "  was  an- 
ticipated for  him  alone.  It  did  not  even 
concern  him  that  "we  understand  that 
there  is  to  be  no  contest  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Denethorp.  Mr.  Prescot  has  not 
announced  his  retirement;  but  his  active 
canvass  has  ceased,  and  it  is  considered 
certain  that  he  wiU  not  go  to  the  poll. 
Unless,  therefore,  as  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable, a  new  candidate  should  appear 
at  the  last  moment,  Mr.  M.  Warden  will 
be  declared  duly  elected  at  the  nomina- 
tion, which  is  fixed  for  the  2i)th  instant. 
Mr.  Warden,  who  will  support  the  gov- 
ernment, is  a  Fellow  of  St.  Margaret's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  native  of  the 
town  that  he  will  represent." 

"  Angelique,"  he  exclaimed,  throwing 
down  the  paper  as  she  entered  the  room, 
'*  I  cannot  stand  all  this  any  more.  When 
I  can  once  get  of  this  there  will  be  nothing 
for  it  but  to  enlist ;  and  you  must  go  back 
to  Miss  Raymond,  if  she  will  have  you. 
There  are  plenty  of  better  men  than  I 
turn  troopers,  I  believe ;  and,  if  one  did 
one's  duty  one  might  get  one's  commission 
after  a  while,  especially  if  there  should  be 
a  war.  I  have  done  my  best,  and  the 
game  has  gone  against  us.  I've  been 
thinking  about  it  all  night,  and  there's  ab- 
solutely nothing  else  left  to  do." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  idea 
would  not  have  displeased  her.  But  now 
she  had  something  else  to  think  of.  In  as 
few  words  as  she  could  she  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  her  facts  and  of  her  fancies. 
Her  story  seemed  to  hang  together  well  — 
better  even  than  she  had  herself  fancied. 
But  to  Hugh  it  seemed  incredible.  Unlike 
her,  he  was  not  prone  to  think  extreme 
evil ;  and  the  thought  of  murder  is  always 
incredible  to  any  but  policemen  —  at  least 
until  it  has  developed  into  deed. 

"  You  must  be  wrong,"  he  said.  "  There 
can  be  no  such  villain  in  the  world." 

But  the  old  legal  test  of  '' Cui  bono  f** 
upon  which  every  one  acts,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  and  whether  he  is  a  lawyer 
or  no,  was  only  too  applicable  in  this  case. 
In  a  word,  Marie  had  disappeard  from  the 
world,  her  husband  was  to  marry  Alice 
llaymond,  and  scarce  anything  was  want- 
ing but  the  corpus  delicti  to  bring  the  case 
fairly  home. 

**  1  cannot  believe  it,"  he  went  on  ;  "  but 
it  must  be  looked  into,  for  Warden's  sake 
as  well  as  Marie's.  She  may  —  she  must 
yet  be  found.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  can  disappear  without  leaving  traces 
of  some  sort.    But  what  can  I  do  here  ? 
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Angulique,  I  must  get  away  from  this  place. 
Can  we  make  no  arrangement,  if  only  for  a 
time  ?  " 

Every  one  knows  the  saying,  "  Talk  of 
the  devil."  Every  one  accuses  that  luck- 
less personage,  who  has  to  answer  for  every- 
body's ill-luck  besidc^s  his  own,  of  being 
the  father  of  all  evil ;  and  so  it  must  logi- 
cally follow,  on  the  strength  of  the  proverb 
that  teaches  that  money  is  the  fount  and 
origin  of  all  evil,  that  money  and  the  devil 
are  one.  Hence,  as  often  happens  among 
doctors,  there  is  a  conflict  of  doctrine.  On 
the  one  hand,  speech  of  the  devil  brings 
about  the  projection  of  his  horns ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  it  only  too  certain  that  one 
may  talk  of  money  as  much  as  one  pleases 
without  thereby  even  raising  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  farthing's  ghost.  Probably 
Lester  himself  would  have  agreed  with  the 
great  Cornelius,  who,  when  some  Wagner 
or  other  persuaded  him  to  raise  the  devil, 

"  In  the  startled  student's  fHce 
He  threw — an  empty  purse.** 

But  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception. 
One  may  occasionally  take  the  aevirs 
name  in  vain  without  even  seeing  so  much 
as  the  tip  of  a  single  horn ;  and  it  did  once, 
at  leasts  happen  that  speech  of  money  had 
the  same  effect  as  that  which  comes  from 
reciting  the  Patcr-noster  backwards. 

It  came  about  in  this  wise.  A  letter  — 
in  itself  now  an  unusual  event  for  one  to 
whom  every  post  used  in  the  old  times  to 
bring  a  mass  of  correspondence  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds,  from  the  scrawl  of  the  Dene- 
thorp  voter  to  the  scarcely  more  legible 
scrawl  of  a  fine  lady  —  was  brought  to 
him  by  the  hands  of  the  young  lady  the 
hue  of  whose  hair  had  excited  Dick  Bar- 
ton's admiration.  It  contained  two  things. 
One  of  them  was  a  blank  cheque  signed  by 
Miss  Clare;  the  other  was  the  following, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Raymond :  — 

"  Drab  Mb.  Lesteb, —  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
tell  you  that  Miss  Clare  was  taken  very  ill  sud- 
denly, last  night  We  are  in  mush  anxiety 
about  her.  She  has  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  see  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
come  at  once.  She  bade  me  send  you  the  en- 
closed, in  onler  that  there  may  be  no  delay. — 
Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

"  AucE  Raymond.** 

Tliere  was  certainly  no  occasion  for 
Hugh  to  feel  over-delicate  now,  even 
where  money  was  concerned.  At  all 
events,  Angelique  had  no  scruples,  and 
looked  at  the  olank  cheque,  payable  to 
bearer,  ^vith  glistening  eyes.  She  had 
learned  the  value  of  money  by  this  time, 
and  had  discovered  the  extent  to  which  the 


touch  of  Mammon  may   bring  consola- 
tion, even  for  the  loss  or  a  sister. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  she  will 
forgive  you  at  last !  and  I  shall  not  have 
been  your  ruin,  after  all  1 " 

Hugh,  however,  looked  very  grave  in- 
deed. "  Her  forgiveness  will  not  oring  me 
much  happiness  if  this  is  my  doing."  He 
was  looking  at  the  letter,  not  at  its  en- 
closure. "But  I  must  see  her.  IIow  much 
will  it  want  to  get  me  out  of  this  ?  I  am 
detained  by  so  many  that  I  do  not  know 
how  I  stand." 

She  made  a  rapid  calculation.  A  very 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  would  sui- 
fice  to  set  him  free,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Fifty  pounds,  she  had  told  Marie.  Bat 
she  was  not  going  to  lose  her  opportunity, 
and  so  she  said,  — 

"You  will  want  not  less  than  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  Shall  I  fill  it  up  at 
once  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  I  will  cash  the  cheque  at  once»  and 
settle.    Shall  I?" 

"  As  soon  as  possible.  I  mnst  not  stay 
here  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help." 

So,  after  another  short  calculation  as 
rapid  as  the  first,  she  filled  up  the  cheque 
for  thrive  thousand  pounds.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  good  day's  work  for  her.  What- 
ever might  happen  now,  she  was  secure  of 
a  capital  to  start  with  for  the  present, 
even  though  Miss  Clare's  death  without  a 
will  in  her  husband's  favour  might  oblige 
her  to  begin  the  world  again,  and  to  fight 
its  battle  alone.  At  all  events,  she  would 
not  be  without  capital,  even  should  she 
fail  in  her  hope  for  better  things.  Per- 
haps had  Miss  Clare  known  which  was 
the  acting  partner  of  the  firm,  she  would 
not  have  left  it  to  Hugh  to  fill  up  the  piece 
of  paper  that  was  to  be  his  passport  to 
freedom. 

It  was  evening  before  Hugh  lefti  Cursi- 
tor  Street  behind  him,  and  was  fairly  on 
his  way  to  his  aunt's  house.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  footman  who  did  not 
know  him,  and  who  told  him  that  Miss 
Clare  was  too  ill  to  be  seen. 

"I  am  Mr.  Lester  —  Mss  Clare's 
nephew.    Is  Miss  Raymond  with  her  ?  " 

"  Miss  Raymond  is  with  her,  sir,  and  Mr. 
Warden." 

"  Please  to  let  Miss  Raymond  know  that 
I  am  here." 

He  waited  down-etairs  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  there  entered  to  him,  not 
l^iiss  Raymond,  but  Mark  Warden. 

"The  servant  told  me  of  your  visit, 
Lester,"  he  said;  "but  I  fear  it  is  too 
late." 
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A  few  hours  since  Warden  was  the  very 
man  whom  of  all  others  he  wished  to  sveo. 
But  this  was  no  time  for  liim  to  attend  to 
Marie's  concerns,  now  that  his  aunt  was 
dyinj?. 

"  You  do  not  mean "  he  becjan. 

"  I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  that  1  fear  we 
mu>t  make  up  our  minds  to  the  wor^t.  It 
seems  to  be  some  kind  of  stroke  or  other ; 

and  that,  in  her  state  of  health Dr. 

King  has  been  with  her,  and  we  expect 
him  again  hourly.  But  the  worst  of  it  i^> 
the  view  that  she  herself  has  taken  of  her 
condition.  She  has  just  had  a  long  inter- 
vie  ^  with  Mr.  We^t        ■  " 

"  Tlie  golicitor  ?  " 

**Yes  —  and  she  has  been  apparently 
terribly  fatigued  and  excited." 

**  I  must  gee  her,  if  possible." 

"  I  fear  it  is  impossible.  Any  sudden 
shock " 

*'  Does  she  know  I  am  here  ?  " 

**  No.  That  is  why  I  came  down  to  you. 
She  is  now  quiet  and  resigned.  The  sight 
of  you  would  disturb  her  dreadfully  after 
all  that  has  happened." 

**  But  she  wished  to  see  me." 

"I  am  afraid  the  wish  is  over.  You 
could  do  her  no  good,  and  you  might  do 
her  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  do  not  mean 
that  all  hope  is  over  —  far  from  it,  thank 
God  — but " 

"  I  suppose  I  may  see  Mi<^s  Raymond  ?  " 

"  Miss  Raymond  is  with  her.  Even  T 
dare  not  disturb  Miss  Clare  by  going  into 
the  room." 

Warden  was  be'jjinning  to  play  the  part 
of  master  of  the  house  a  little  prema- 
turely; at  Ica^t  so  it  seemed  to  Hugh, 
who,  disinherited  a-*  he  was,  could  not  see 
that  anybody  had  i»o  good  a  right  to  give 
orders  in  it  as  he. 

*'  Even  you  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Then  T  will 
take  the  responsibility."  He  rang  the  bell. 
**  Go  up,"  he  said  to  the  footman,  "  and  iell 
Mi-is  Raymond  that  Mr.  Lester  is  here." 

The  man  looked  at  Warden. 

**  Do  you  hear  ?  "  repeated  Hugh  ;  "  or 
must  I  vjo  myself?  " 

"  Ami  make  a  scene  in  a  dying  room  ?  " 
asked  Warden. 

**  Ye^,  if  you  do  not  let  me  go  quickly. 
Mis^  Raymond  told  me  to  come ;  and  un- 
less she  herself,  with  her  own  lips,  tells  me 
to  go  away  a;^ain,  I  must  remain.  One 
woultl  think,  Warden,  that  you  had  some 
dc'ire  to  keep  me  away." 

»'  Oh,  not  the  lea<t.  Her  will  is  made,  if 
that  is  what  you  are  thinking  of.  But,  if 
you  make  imputations,  go  up  (juietly,  John, 
and  let  Miss  Riiymond  know  that  Mr. 
lister  wishes  to  see  her.     \y<i  not  disturb 
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^liss  Clare.  You  will  be  responsible, 
Lester,  if  anything  should  happen.  I  have 
done  what  I  could." 

"  By  all  means." 

The  two  remained  without  exchanging 
another  word  until  Miss  Raymond  came 
in,  who,  it  was  plain,  had  passed  a  night 
of  watching.  She  did  not  look  at  Warden, 
but  held  out  her  hand  warmly  to  Hugh. 

"  Come  up-stairs,"  she  said.  "  I  thought 
you  would  never  be  here.  She  i?  better, 
and  has  not  mentioned  you ;  but  I  can  see 
that  she  is  longing  for  you.  This  is  no 
time  for  pride.    Come." 

"  But  13  it  prudent "  began  Warden. 

Neither  said  a  word,  and  they  left  the 
room  together. 

But  Mss  Clare  did  not  by  any  mean) 
look  like  a  dying  woman  when  Hugh 
entered  her  room.  On  the  contrary,  her 
eyes  were  brighter  and  her  colour  warmer 
than  they  had  been  for  many  a  long  day. 
She  was  not  even  in  bed,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  her,  but  wa}  sitting  upright 
—  she  always  sat  upright  —  in  an  arm- 
chair. 

It  was  altogether  so  different  from  what 
he  had  looked  to  find,  that  he  pau  ed  for 
an  instant  upon  the  threshold  of^thc  room. 
And  he  felt  the  full  influence  of  the  awe 
in  which  he  had  always  stood  of  her  from 
his  childhood,  when  he  once  more,  after 
so  long,  found  himself  actually  in  her  pres- 
ence. Indeed  the  awe  was  increased ;  for, 
in  spite  of  appearances,  he  could  not  but 
know  that  he  was  also  in  the  presence  of 
approaching  death. 

But  if  there  was  no  sign  of  death  in  her 
looks,  so  was  there  none  in  her  voice.  She 
spoke  firmly,  though  with  a  constrained 
effort,  as  he  went  to  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

**  I  thought  you  would  come,  Hugh." 

**  You  wished  to  see  me,  aunt,  and  so  I 
came.  I  would  have  been  here  some  hours 
ago,  but " 

**  I  know.  Never  mind  that,  I  suppose 
that  you  have  been  told  that  I  am  dying ; 
but  I  am  not  so  fortunate.  The  blow  that 
ought  to  have  killed  me  is  over  long  ago. 
I  think  it  has  numbed  me,  so  that  I  can 
now  feel  nothing  more  as  I  ought  to  feel. 
I  have  not  brought  you  here,  either,  for 
what  perhaps  you  might  expect " 

"  Aunt  1 " 

*'  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Miss  Raymond, 
"  will  you  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes  ? 
I  have  something  to  say  to  Hugh " 

Alice  left  the  room,  and  Miss  Clare 
continued,  ^ 

"  Hugh,  when  you  disregarded  my 
wishes^  with  your  eyei  opeiit  there  was 
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nothing  for  mo  to  do  but  to  let  you  take 
the  whole  consequence  of  your  folly.  I 
had  passed  my  word,  and  I  wa3  bound  to 
keep  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
might;  and  you  must  have  expected  me 
to  do  so.  I  disinlierited  you  at  once,  as 
you  must  have  imagined.  But  it  seems 
that  I  was  wrong.  You  were  not  disin- 
herited, for  you  never  had  anything  to  in- 
herit." 

"  Aunt,  before  you  go  on,  tell  mo  that 
though  you  punished  me  you  still  felt 
kindly  toward  j  mo." 

"Does  a  mother  ever  feel  imkindly  to 
her  child,  however  weak  and  undutifulV 
No,  Hugh;  I  felt  no  more  unkindly 
toward  4  you  then  than  I  feel  now  —  now, 
when  I  ask  you  to  be  once  more  my 
son." 

"Once  more  your  sonl  You  forgive 
me,  then?  " 

"  Wait.  I  do  not  forgive  you,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  forgive.  What  wa^  a  gross 
mesalliance  —  forgive  me,  but  you  know 
what  I  think  about  it  —  what  was  a  gross 
mestafliance  on  the  part  of  the  heir  of 
Earl's  DN?no  is  but  of  little  moment  on  the 
part  of  one  with  no  fortune  and  with  his 
way  in  the  world  to  make.  I  ask  you  to 
be  my  son,  not  my  heir.  Here  is  my  will, 
which  I  have  had  drawn  up  by  Mr.  West 
this  morning.     I  wish  you  to  reatl  it." 

lie  read :  — 

"  Tliis  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
me  Anne  Letitia  onlv  cliild  of  Richard 
Colvil   Clare  late  of  fcarl's   D,.»ne  in  the 

County  of Enquire  and  of  Letitia  his 

wife  both  deceased  and  relict  of  Ijouis 
Maximilian  Victor  Marrpiis  of  Croisville 
in  the  Kingdom  of  France  I  give  and 
bequeath " 

He  looked  up  at  her  wonderingly ;  but 
she  only  signed  to  him  to  proceed. 

Tlien  followed  bequests  of  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  her  own 
parish  and  of  Denethorn,  to  the  hospital  at 
lledchester,  to  some  ohi  servants,  to  Mr. 
White,  her  Denethorp  solicitor,  and  to  the 
vicar  of  her  parish.  Then  followed  a 
legacy  of  £10,000  to  Hugh  himself,  and  of 
some  jewellery  to  Alice  Raymond.  And 
then  he  read, — 

"  And  with  the  exception  of  and  subject 
to  the  said  bequests  I  give  grant  bequeath 
and  devise  absolutely  to  my  only  son 
F<^lix  do  CroLsville  otherwise  called  Fdlix 
Creville  all  the  estate  of  which  I  am  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  my  death  whether 
real  or  personal  of  every  kind  whatsoever 
and  I  direct  that  he  shall  bear  the  name 
and  arms  of  Clare  together  with  and  in 
addition  to  Ids  own  and  I  appoint  the  said 


George  White  Hugh  Lester  and  Fdliz  de 
Croisville  executors  of  this  my  will." 

Naturally  ll\i»;h  was  unable  to  utter  ft 
word.  He  could  but  stare  at  this  strange 
document  in  blank  amazement. 

"  It  is  all  true,  Hugh,"  she  said.  "  When 
I  accompanied  your  father  and  mother  to 
Paris,  I  became  acquainted  with  tliat  Mar- 
quis de  Croisville,  of  whom  you  hare 
aoubtless  read  and  heard  as  a  leading 
spirit  among  the  politicians  of  that  time 
—  of  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
the  very  ideal  of  what  my  dreams  were 
then  —  a  noble,  but  a  democrat  —  a  gen- 
tleman, but  a  philosopher,  as  we  used  to 
call  men  of  his  ideas.  I  was  to  bo  to  him 
another  Madame  Roland. 

"  We  were  together  to  become  the 
apostles  and  proi)het8  of  the  religion  of 
liberty,  first  in  France,  and  afterwards  of 
the  world.  You  have  no  doubt  read  of 
him  a^  an  ambitious  man  —  and  he  was  so. 
But  that  was  no  fault  in  my  eyes.  Well, 
I  joined  my  life  with  his,  and  —  need  I  say 
it  ?  —  without  becoming  a  wife  in  any  way 
that  would  be  recognized  bv  law.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  It  was  the  age  of  Rea- 
son, as  we  then  called  it — of  blasphemous 
rebellion,  as  I  call  it  now.  I  nad  one 
child,  this  Felix.  Not  that  I  named  him  so. 
I  thought  him  lost :  I  thought  he  had  per- 
ished with  his  father  in  that  ravine  in  the 
Jura.  Y'ou  have  read  the  fate  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Croisville  ?  " 

"  How  in  escaping  to  the  frontier  across 
the  mountains  with  his  wife  he  fell  over  a 
precipice  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  history.  But  hiv 
tory  knows  none  of  the  details,  nor  even 
do  I.  They  are  known  to  (rod  alone ;  for 
I  was  ill  and  unconscious.  >Vhen  I  awoke 
I  was  without  either  my  husband  or  my 
child.  Two  men  wlio  found  me  there 
discovered  the  fate  of  the  Marquis ;  and  I 
could  only  suppose  that  he  had  carried 
the  child  with  him  to  find  for  it  a  place 
of  shelter.  How  I  cursed  the  strength 
that  had  enabled  me  to  survive  that 
night ! " 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  The  strength  that  kept  me  alive  served 
me :  it  enabled  me  to  recognize  the  jastice 
of  God.  I  wished  to  die;  but  I  vowed 
that  if  I  lived,  it  should  be  to  expiate,  so 
far  as  I  could,  my  sins  of  disobedience  to 
my  father,  of  rebellion  against  one  whom 
God  had  anointed  king,  and  of  my  con- 
tempt of  all  His  laws.  It  wa?  I  who  had 
tried  my  utmost  to  bring  Him  into  con- 
tempt, and  a  whole  nation  into  wickedness 
and  misery ;  it  was  I  who  had  destroyed 
my  hu  iband,  and,  as  I  thought,  my  child ; 
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it  was  I  who  —  I  know  it  too  well  —  caused 
the  death  of  my  father ;  it  was  I  who  had 
brought  disgrace  upon  a  stainless  name. 
I  scarcely  know  how  it  was  that  I  was 
saved.  I  made  no  effort  to  save  myself, 
but  daily  declared  my.^elf  once  more  a 
rovalist  and  a  Chriftian.  I  was  carried 
fir.^t  to  Besan9on  and  then  to  Paris,  where 
I  lay  in  prison,  and  as  it  were  upon  the 
very  steps  of  the  guillotine.  Had  the  fall 
of  Robe  pierre  been  but  a  day  later,  I 
should  have  mounted  them  in  reality.  I 
c  mid  not  but  believe  that  my  vow  had 
been  heard." 

*^  And " 

"  You  know  what  my  life  has  been 
since  then.  I  remained  with  my  father  till 
he  died,  and  I  have  always  for  his  sake,  and 
for  that  of  all  whom  I  had  injured,  kept  my 
di."  grace  secret  from  the  world.  Since  his 
death  I  have  tried  to  do  all  for  the  cause 
of  order  and  of  religion  that  a  woman 
may ;  and  in  you,  Hugh,  I  endeavoured  to 
train  one  who  would  do  for  it  all  that  may 
bo  done  by  a  man.     And  then " 

Hugh  bent  his  head  with  shame.  It  is 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  revelation  when 
one  whose  life  has  been  entirely  upon  the 
world's  surface,  who  has  but  lived,  and 
enjoyed,  and  loved,  and  suffered  like  other 
men,  knowing  no  depths  of  passion  or  of 
sorrow  deeper  than  it  is  given  to  most 
men  to  know,  is  suddenly  admitted  behind 
tho  scenes,  and  to  secret  depths  which 
scarcflv  one  eye  in  a  million  ever  beholds. 
What  had  been  his  sorrow  compared  with 
her  anguish — his  disappointment  with 
luT  despair  ?  Beside  her  he  felt  immeasur- 
ably little.  lie  understood  her  now  ;  and 
he  was  borne  down  by  a  consciousness 
that,  in  the  presence  of  a  tragedy  like 
hers,  he  ought  to  have  found  it  as  easy  to 
sacrifice  his  love  as  for  a  child  to  give  up 
a  toy. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  that  any  of 
this  could  express  it-elf  in  words.  But 
his  voice  expressed  much,  though  he  only 
said,  altor  a  long  pause, — 

*'  So  Fi'lix  Creville  is  your  son?'* 

*•  In  that  senso.  And  he  must  not  be 
made  to  suffer  for  his  mother's  sin — do 
you  understand  ?  Had  I  not  sinned  he 
would  have  been  the  heir  to  Earl's  Dene. 
But.  Hugh,  though  I  can  do  him  justice,  I 
cannot  transfer  to  him  the  love  of  a 
ninther  that  may  be  his  of  right,  but  that 
I  had  long  since  given  away.  And  since 
I  cannot  transfer  to  him  what  I  have 
given  to  you.  that  makes  me  all  the  more 
bouml  to  do  him  justice." 

*•  y\v  r!"nr  mother  I  —  I  do  indeed  under- 
stand : " 


"  It  is  said  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  But  that 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  hard  saying ; 
and  it  is  not  for  a  mi)ther  to  knowingly 
make  herself  the  instrument  of  God's  jus- 
'  tice  upon  her  son.  And  it  surely  is  not  for 
me,  the  sinner,  to  m^e  others  suffer 
through  my  own  sin." 

Hugh  meanwhile  had  knelt  beside  her 
and  taken  her  hand. 

"  No,"  she  went  on,  "  it  is  you  that  must 
be  my  son  while  I  live.  And  say  no  word 
to  any  one.  Our  name  must  not  be  stained 
by  scandal ;  and  when  I  am  dead  let  my 
act  of  justice  be  considered  an  old  wo- 
man's caprice.  You  will  be  able  to  say 
that  you  Know  the  circumstances ;  and  if 
you  acquiesce,  so  must  all  who  have  less 
claim  upon  me  than  you." 

"  I  will  indeed,  dearest  mother !  I 
threw  up  Earl's  Dene'  for  the  sake  of  love 
and  honour  long  ago ;  and  now  I  let  it  go 
willingly — gladly.  But  is  it  my  part  to 
be  your  son  now  ?    lias  not  Felix " 

"  Yours  only.  Who  can  be  so  but 
you  ?  " 

"  You  do  indeed  forgive  me,  then  ?  If  I 
had  only  known " 

"  And  you  will  be  content  with  my  for- 
giveness and  with  my  help  while  I  live, 
and  with  nothing  more  ?  " 

**More  than  content,  dearest  mother! 
And  I  will  strive  to  be  all  that  you  would 
have  me  be.     And  Angdlique " 

Iler  face  grew  hard  again.  "  I  once  said 
that  you  must  choose  between  Miss  Lefort 
and  Earl's  Dene.  Of  course  I  cannot  say 
now  that  you  must  choose  between  her  and 
me.  I  must  not  come  between  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  wife  should  come  between  the 
mother  and  the  son.  It  is  but  a  poor  sort 
of  affection  that  needs  constant  compan- 
ionshij) ;  and  I  must  spend  the  rest  of  my 
days  alone.  To  that  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.  But  oh,  Hugh,  you  cannot  think  it 
part  of  your  duty  to  her  to  refuse  to  give 
me  the  comfort  of  the  only  affection  for 
which  I  care?  Y''ou  will  not,  because  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself  to  her.  forbid 
me  to  help  you  to  the  best  of  my  power 
to  aid  you  in  any  career  that  you  may 
choose  —  to  let  me  hear  of  your  success 
from  yourself?  Surely,  though  they  may 
be  parted,  a  mother  and  a  son  may  be  in 
heart  and  in  truth  a  mother  and  a  son 
still  ?  " 

The  hardness  had  departed  both  from 
her  voice  and  from  her  eyes  when  she 
had  finished.  They  even  eccmed  to  plead 
to  him  in  a  way  that  fflled  him  with  pity, 
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and  made  him  feel  that  henceforth  their 
relation  was  to  be  reversed;  that  it  was 
she  who  had  to  lean  upon  him,  and  not,  as 
of  old,  he  upon  her. 

"  It  shall  be  so  indeed,  mother,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  never  meant,  much  as  I 
loved  Angelique,  to  break  myself  from 
you." 

"  And  now,"  she  went  on,  "  when  I  die 

—  which  must  in  the  common  course  be 
before  very  lou«^  —  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
done  all  that  it  ha3  been  permitted  me  to 
do.  I  shall  leave  London  again  on  Friday. 
Come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  and  we  will 
talk  about  your  plan:s.  Now  I  must  rest. 
I  never  felt  the  need  of  rest  before ;  per- 
haps the  need  may  be  the  promise." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Without  ac^ain  meeting  either  Miss 
Raymond  or  Warilen,  and  bewildered  by 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  Hugh  at  once 
returned  straight  to  Angelique.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  strange  that  speculation  as  to 
the  mte  of  Marie  had  a  little  passed  out 
of  the  mindi  of  both  of  them.  Ilcrs  was 
filled  by  revived  hoi)es  of  victory  and  ven- 
geance ;  his  by  the  history  of  Miss  Clare 

—  a  history  that,  had  he  heard  it  from  any 
other  than  herself,  would  have  appeared 
incredible.  A  man  who  is  young  both  in 
years  and  in  nature  does  not  look  to  find  a 
life-tragedy  in  the  career  of  an  old  lady 
who  ha^  apparently  lived  alone  all  her 
days,  and  has  never,  within  the  memory 
of  a  whole  generation,  been  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  home.  lie  was  by  no 
means  of  a  romantic  or  imaginative  ten- 
dency; but  what  he  had  heard  had  set 
such  springs  of  romance  and  of  imagina- 
tion as  were  his  fairly  open,  and  he  had 
caught  a  full  glimpse  of  a  real  tragedy  of 
human  life  such  a^  he  could  otherwise 
never  have  conceived.  II j  had  at  once 
been  plunged  to  the  very  depths  of  sym- 
pathy, lie  could  not  only  see  but  feel 
that  her  whole  life,  so  outwardly  tranquil, 
had  been  one  of  suffering  incalculable, 
which  had  been  by  the  very  strength  of 
the  nature  that  had  had  to  bear  it  rendered 
more  incalculable  still.  Iler  very  energy 
had  drawn  its  sustenance,  if  not  its  birth, 
from  suffering ;  and  what  had  seemed  the 
natural  development  of  an  active  nature, 
had  turned  out  to  have  been  but  the  un- 
natural effort  of  one  that  had  been  stifled 
prematurely.  There  had  always  been 
much  real  sympathy  between  these  two ; 
but  now  sympathy  had  subdued  awe,  and 
drew  strength  and  depth  from  compassion 
for  a  soul  that  has  had  to  bear  its  load  in 
silence  and  alone.    Of  course  it  was  now 


his  main  duty  to  assist  her,  with  all  lua 
strength,  in  redeeming  by  what  seemed  to 
him  as  well  as  to  her  an  obvious  piece  of' 
justice,  anything  that  touched  the  honour 
that  was  no  less  dear  to  him  than  to  her. 
There  was  only  one  thing  of  wh^ch  he  was 
incapable.  Filled  as  he  was  with  pity  and 
a  sort  of  reflected  remorse,  it  is  still 
always  a  relief  when  secrets  are  over  and 
barriers  thrown  down ;  and  he  was  alwavs 
incapable  of  observing  the  reserve  of  tne 
eyes.  Ilis  heart  was  lightened  of  a  great 
load,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  in  con- 
sequence misled  Angelique  very  consid- 
erably. What  she  read  in  it  was  the 
result  of  good  news  indeed,  and  she  sup- 
posed that  the  news  was  good  for  her. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 

**  Thank  God,"  he  said,  **  we  are  friends 
again ! " 

•'  And  how  is  she  ?    Better,  I  trust  ?  " 

"  I  was  led  to  expect  to  find  her  dying ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  her  appar- 
ently well  and  strong." 

Angelique's  face  fell,  ever  so  little. 

"  And  sue  has  forgiven  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  fully ;  and,  my  poor  child,  I 
hope,  too,  that  your  troubles  are  over  now. 
How  well  you  have  borne  them  I  so  well 
that  you  have  scarcely  allowed  mo  to  feel 
unhappy  about  you,  and  for  the  lifo  into 
which  I  led  you." 

**0  Ilugh,  dearest,  I  am  so  very,  very 
glad!  Do  not  think  about  me — love 
makes  up  for  all  t  I  have  cost  you  noth- 
ing, then,  after  all  —  not  your  aunt's  afEeo- 
tion  —  not  even  Earl's  Dene  I  " 

*'  Oh,  as  to  that.  Earl's  Dene  is  gone ; 
that  was  gone  long  ago.  But  what  Sien  ? 
I  shall  be  able  to  m&e  a  career  now,  and 
we  shall  be  rich  enough  to  be  happy." 

She  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"  AVhat  1  I-IarFs  Dene  still  gone  ?  " 

"  Yei ;  my  aunt  showed  me  her  will." 

**  And  yet  she  has  forgiven  you  ?  I  do 
not  understand." 

Hugh,  as  must  have  been  seen,  was  one 
of  the  most  unsafe  men  in  the  world  with 
whom  to  intrust  a  secret ;  for  he  was  one 
of  tho:=;e  whose  confidences  are  his  wife's 
also.  If  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  keeping 
anything  in  the  world  from  Angdiique  it 
was  not  likely  that  she  would  not  £ive  found 
it  out  in  time ;  and  in  fact  he  never  did 
dream  of  keeping  anything  from  her.  He 
read  the  prophecy  literaUy,  that  "They 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh,"  and  even  ex- 
tended it  beyond  its  literal  interpretation. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  '*  in  such  a  way  that  I 
cannot  refuse  such  aid  as  she  may  still 
give  me.  But  to  Earl's  Dene  I  have  no 
claim.    It  is  not  you  that  have  lost  it  to 
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me,  my  darling ;  it  must  have  gone  from 

me  anyhow." 

"  W  hat  1  and  vou  have  seen  her  will  ? 

It  is  to  be  Miss  liaymond's.  then  ?  " 
"  Xo  ;  not  Mips  liaymond's." 
"  Surely  not  Mark  Warden's  ?  " 
**  Warden's  ?      Surely    not.     AMiat    put 

him  into  your  head  of  all  people  in  the 

world  ?  what  right  would  he  have  to  come 

between  me  and  my  aunt  V  " 

"  And  she  ha.s  no  relations  but  you  ?  " 
**  So  we  thouj^ht ;  but  we  were  mistaken. 

She  has  the  nearest  relation  in  tne  world 

—  she  has  a  son." 

**  A  son  ?     Miss  Clare  a  son  ?  " 

**  She  herpeif  did  not  know  it  till  yester- 
day. It  is  a  strange  story  —  almost  in- 
credible.    It  is  Felix  Crcville." 

"  Felix  ?  — Felix  Crdville  the  son  of 
Miss  Clare  V     Are  you  laughing  at  me  ?  " 

"  Laughing,  Angelique  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, wonderful  a^  it  is,  it  is  true.  When 
Fhe  was  a  girl  she  was  —  privately  married 

—  to  the  Marquis  de  Croisville  or  Crcville 

—  there  seems  some  vagueness  as  to  the 
name — who  died  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   Tliis  Felix  Crcville  is  their  son." 

"lie?  How  i^hould  he  be  her  son  —  a 
mere  adventurer 


**  You  may  well  wonder,  but 


»» 


**  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  cannot  be  true. 
I  have  known  Fc'lix  — 


»» 


it 


It  Li  proved  beyond  the  chadow  of  a 
doubt.  A  lawvcr  would  be  satisfied. 
Tliere  is  proof  and  to  s])are." 

"  And  you  submit  to  such  a  monstrous 
imposition " 

*•  Angelique ! " 

**  Yes  —  to  such  a  monstrous  imposition  ? 
Y'ou  see  her,  f^  he  forgives  you,  and  yet  she 

leaves  everything  to  an  adventurer " 

.  Hugh  looked  at  her  amazed.  But  he 
was  anvthinj]:  but  clear-sifi^hted  where 
Angelique  was  concerned.  "  But  his  being 
an  adventurer,"  he  said,  "  does  not  prevent 
his  being  her  son." 

"  But  her  real  child  ?  Her  child  in  mar- 
riage ?  " 

'*  But  even  then " 

"  I  see  —  and  vou  submit  to  her  leaving 

ft.  C7 

Karl's  Dene  to  a  baU.ird !  " 

"  Angelique,  it  is  I  who  do  not  under- 
stand. She  has  an  entire  right  to  dispose 
of  her  property  ju^t  as  she  pleases,  without 
any  one  interfering  or  complaining.  My 
only  claim  to  it  depended  upon  her  own 
will  and  pleasure,  and,  of  course,  I  must  re- 
sign any  claim  that  I  might  fancy  1  had  in 
favour  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  it  beyond 
all  living." 

'*  And  be  content  with  barren  forgive- 
ness I " 


"  I  should  have  been  content  with  even 
80  much  as  that.  But  did  I  not  teU 
you " 

"  And  she  has  left  you  nothing  ?  *' 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds." 

"That  is  nothing.  It  is  not  four  hun- 
dred a-year." 

"  It  is  not  very  much,  of  course ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  election  could  not  have 
left  her  much  to  leave  without  damaging 
the  estate;  and  then  there  is  the  chatice 
of  another  contest,  too.  That  she  has 
done  as  much  for  me  as  she  can  do  without 
wronging  her  heir  I  am  as  sure  as  that  I 
stand  here." 

And  he  was  right.  Could  Miss  Clare 
have  made  her  inclination  square  with 
what  she  considered  to  be  her  duty  as  mis- 
tress of  EarPs  Dene,  Hugh  would  even  yet 
have  been  a  rich  man.  But,  though  she 
was  not  always  just,  she  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  never  being  just  by  halves,  what- 
ever might  be  the  cost  to  her  and  hers. 

But  Angelique  took  a  different  view  of 
I  the  matter.    "  Four  hundred  a-year ! "  she 
repeated ;  "  and  meanwhile  ?  " 

*'  There  are  plenty  of  things  —  the  army, 
for  instance." 

"  The  army  I  " 

"  Do  you  not  like  the  idea  ?  Or  there 
is  the  church  —  or  there  must  be  some- 
thing or  other." 

O  hunchbacked  shadow,  who  every  day, 
every  hour,  art  returning  to  remind  us  of 
that  world  of  beasts  and  birds  in  which 
every  man  finds  his  own  likeness,  every 
man  his  own  story  I  Thou  didst  not  write 
fables,  if  a  fable  is  but  another  word  for  a 
lie.  The  dog  bearing  the  meat  did  not 
only  cross  the  running  stream  of  thy  fancy, 
but  is  every  moment  crossing  the  streams 
of  all  our  lives,  and  grasping  at  the  thou- 
sand shadows  reflected  in  them  as  they 
flow. 

It  once  happened  that  a  youth  was  sent 
out  by  his  good  fairy  into  a  ripe  field  of 
corn  that  was  waiting  for  the  harvest,  and 
was  told  beforehand  that  his  future  gOod 
fortune  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  corns  borne  by  the  single  ear 
that  he  should  pluck  therein,  —  only  he 
must  pluck  but  once,  and  no  more.  By 
the  gate  throu'^h  wliich  he  entered  stood 
tall  stalks  that  had  borne  an  hundred-fold : 
but  he  saw  how  the  red  and  golden  field 
stretched  before  him,  acre  after  acre,  and 
he  thought,  surely  there  must  be  finer  ears 
than  these  ;  peradventure  I  shall  come  to 
where  the  stalks  have  borne  a  thousand- 
fold. Then  he  went  on  till  he  came  to 
where  they  had  borne  fifty-fold :  and  he 
thought,  surely  here  mu^t  be  a  space  of 
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poor  soil ;  I  will  tarry  till  I  reach  the  tall- 
er stalks  again.  Then  he  went  on  till  he 
came  to  where  they  had  borne  but  ten- 
fold ;  and  these  no  scorned.  Then  he 
came  to  where  they  grew  in  patches,  bear- 
ing scarce  two-fold :  and  at  last,  after 
paf^sing  by  a  few  withered  straws  bearing 
perhaps  a  single  mildewed  grain,  he  went 
out  as  empty  as  when  he  went  in. 

And  so  would  Angt'ilique,  had  she  but 

E lucked  her  first  straw  and  held  it  fast, 
ave  been  the  lady  of  EarPs  Dene  after  all ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
memory  of  certain  passages  of  the  old  time 
made  her  feel,  now,  that  she  would  just  as 
soon  have  been  so  under  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Creville,  as  under  that  of  Mrs.  Lester. 
But,  as  things  were,  to  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  she  might  take  rank 
as  the  wife  of  a  half-pay  major  as  the  sum- 
mit of  her  hopes  —  it  was  simply  intolera- 
ble. She  guessed  only  too  truly  what 
Hugh  meant  by  a  career,  whether  in  the 
army  or  ekewhere;  and  she  had  not  by 
any  means  such  belief  in  him  as  to  believe 
him  tit  to  do  anything  but  live  upon  ten 
thousand  a-year. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  poor  girl 
lost  her  temper  when  she  thought  of  the 
full,  ripe  ear  of  wheat  that  might  have 
been  hers.  She  must  have  done  so  sooner 
or  later,  and  it  had  been  long  upon  the 
ebb.  And  now  unutterable  contempt  was 
added  to  her  disappointment. 

"  Grand  Dieu!"  she  exclaimed  outright, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  at  an  incisive  pitch 
of  voice  that  is  peculiar  to  agitated  macaws 
and  exasperated  Frenchwomen  —  "  Grand 
Dieu,  that  I  should  be  tied  for  life  to  a 
fool  I " 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  rumours 
about  Marie*s  disapj)earance,  both  in  the 
profession  and  elsewhere,  each  and  all  of 
which  were  founded  upon  authority  of  the 
highest,  and  proof  of  the  most  irrefragable 
kind,  to  account  for  a  step  on  her  part 
which  seemed  altogether  unaccountable. 
A  successful  artist  does  not  throw  up  the 
prospect  of  a  career  such  as  hers  promised 
to  be  for  nothing;  nor  can  a  woman  of 
flesh  and  bloofl  sud<lenly  disappear  from 
the  world  in  the<e  un  supernatural  times 
without  a  natural  cause. 

One  rumour  was  —  of  course  —  that  she 
had  gone  oft*  to  the  Continent  with  a  cer- 
tain notorious  roue  and  spendthrift;  the 
evidence  being  that  she  had  been  seen  din- 
ing at  a  hotel,  at  Dover,  in  his  company, 
on  the  evening  on  which  she  had  been  due 
in  Park  Lane. 


A  second  was  —  also  of  course  —  that 
her  companion  had  not  been  the  rou^  afore- 
said, but  a  married  and  intensely  respect- 
able man  of  high  rank  and  great  wealth, 
with  whom  she  had  been  seen  on  board  a 
steamer  at  Liverpool,  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  same  evening. 

A  third,  that  the  immaculate  Marie  had, 
on  her  way  to  a  concert,  been  suddenly 
attacked  in  a  hackney-coach  by  the  pains 
of  labour,  and  that  she  had  retired  into  the 
country  for  a  month,  more  or  less ;  the 
evidence  being  positive  assertion,  and  the 
number  of  the  coach,  which  was  said  for 
certain  to  have  been  8531. 

A  fourth,  that  she  had  run  aWay  to 
avoid  a  criminal  charge,  the  nature  of 
which  was  variously  quoted  as  shop-lifting, 
swindling,  forgery,  arson,  and  murder  — 
but  more  especially  murder.  There  was 
overwhelming  proof,  supported  by  ample 
evidence  of  time  and  place,  to  prove  each 
and  all  of  these. 

A  fifth,  that  she  was  over  head  and  ears, 
not  in  love,  but  in  debt. 

A  sixth,  that  she  had  been  claimed  by  a 
husband,  who  had  just  completed  his  term 
as  a  for^xU  at  Brest,  or,  as  others  said, 
Toulon. 

A  seventh,  that  she  was  in  the  pay  of 
the  secret  police  of  Paris  —  or,  according 
to  others,  of  the  bureau  dcs  ajfaires  eirai^ 
(jtres,  and,  having  completed  her  mission  in 
England,  had  been  recalled. 

An  eighth,  that  she  had  been  driven 
from  the  field  in  shame  by  the  marvellous 
]>laying  of  the  talented  Miss  Smith.  This 
was  believed  in  by  the  inunedlate  friends 
of  that  young  lady,  but  by  no  others ;  and 
was  indeed  stoutly  denied  by  the  imme- 
diate friends  of  the  talented  Miss  Green. 

A  ninth,  that  her  real  name  was  not 
Marie  Lefort,  but  the  Princess  Alexan- 
drovna  Sulofi*:  that  she  had  been  impli- 
cated deeply  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Czar,  instigated  thereto  by  her  lover 
—  of  course  she  had  a  lover  —  who  waa  a 
sul>-lieutenant  of  hulans  serving  in  the 
Caucasus :  that,  upon  the  plot  having  been 
discovered,  she,  after  receiving  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  lashes  with  the 
knout,  had  escaped  from  prison,  and 
walked,  dressed  as  a  polish  Jew,  from  Mos- 
cow to  Kiinigsberg:  that  thence  she  had 
made  her  way,  liidden  in  a  cargo  of  timber, 
to  l^ndon :  that  she  had  been  recognized, 
in  the  course  of  a  performance,  hy  an 
attache  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  who  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  the  sub-lieu- 
tenant: that  she  had  been  seized  while 
walking  in  Oxford  Street,  at  dusk,  by  three 
men  disguised  as  watchmen,  but  in  reidity 
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employes  of  the  Embassy:  and  that  her 
piano  must  henceforth  lighten  the  labourj 
of  the  miners  of  Tobolsk.  This  report,  of 
oounje,  bore  its  truth  upon  its  face. 

A  tenth,  that  her  disappearance  was  a 
dod^c  of  Moniieur  Prosper's. 

Thus  for  nine  days  were  the  waters  di'?- 
turbcd,  and  then  the  circling  wavelets  of 
which  she  had  been  the  centre  ceased,  and 
she  Fecmed  to  have  sunk  like  a  stone  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  lake  of  life,  and  to 
have  left  no  sign.  Felix,  aided  by  Mon- 
sieur Prosper,  sought  for  traces  diligently, 
but  in  vain.  No  corpse  was  discovered 
upon  the  piers  of  the  bridges,  or  floating 
among  the  river  craft ;  no  hospital  walls 
had  witnessed  the  parting  of  her  soul  and 
body ;  no  sail  had  carried  her  away  from 
that  England  where  she  had  been  so  un- 
happy. Most  strange  of  all,  in  the  ca.^'C  of 
one  in  whom  thought  for  others  was  a 
habit  unconquerable  by  any  emotion  short 
of  despair,  she  had  apparently  deserted  the 
orphafts  to  whom  she  had  devoted  all  the 
strength  that  she  had  not  given  to  her  hus- 
band and  to  her  art.  At  last  nothing  was 
left  to  him  who  sought  for  her  the  most 
ardently  but  certain  despair,  tempered 
only  by  the  hope  of  vengeance,  even  though 
the  po-ition  of  Warden  was  so  far  unassail- 
able before  the  world. 

Now  it  was  all  very  well  for  Barton  to 
be  free  from  confinement,  and  to  be  trying 
to  negotiate  loans  for  other  people ;  but 
he  was  most  sorely  in  need  upon  his  own 
account.  As  to  how  it  happened  that,  once 
being  in  confinement,  he  ever  became  free, 
or  that,  being  free,  it  was  ever  worth  the 
while  of  anybody  to  take  his  freedom  from 
him,  is  only  one  of  tho^e  daily  and  hourly 
my .>t erics  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  that  can 
no  more  be  solved  than  the  great  mystery 
of  the  univer.-e  it.-elf  There  are,  as  every 
one  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  great 
cities  know=<,  hundred=»  of  men  who  do  not 
earn  ?o  much  as  the  wages  of  a  west-coun- 
try labourer,  and  who  yet  somehow  drift 
along,  no  one  knows  how,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  a  quarter  of  what  are 
usually  —  but,  in  such  cases,  to  all  appear- 
ances falsely —  considered  the  necessaries 
of  life,  such  as  meat  and  lodging,  but  ex- 
isting up(m  what  are  usually  considered 
its  luxuries,  such  as,  in  one  case,  lavender 
j?loves.  in  another  cabs,  in  another  tobacco, 
in  another  brandy.  The  mystery  is  cer- 
tainly not  rendercil  the  less  insoluble  by 
others  by  reason  of  its  being  equally  so  by 
Buch  men  themselves ;  nor.  seeing  that  this 
is  not  the  history  of  Dick  Barton,  is  there 
any  need  to  attempt  to  solve  it  here. 
It  almost  looli  i  a:i  thoujh,  for  purposes 


of  mere  existence,  supposing  mere  exist- 
ence to  be  worth  having  for  its  own  sake, 
it  is  sufficient  to  live  by  Faith :  by  Faith, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Accident.    But  some- 
times even  he  who  lives  by  Faith  must 
think,    and,    like    Barton    him:elf,    occa- 
sionally   catch    a    confused    and    barren 
glimpse  of  his  position.    And  now  tWs 
believer  of  believers  was  sober  by  com- 
pulsion.   There  was    absolutely  no    one 
left  of  whom  to  borrow  half-a-crown.     lie 
was  roofless,  dinnerlcss,  breakfastless,  sup- 
I^erless,  penniless,  friendless,  all   at   once  ; 
and  brandyless  into  the  bargain.     Ilis  sole 
possessions  were  clothes  which  were  not 
clothe.?,  as  his  friend  Euripides  would  have* 
called  them,  his  Horace,  and  his  hunger. 
But  perhaps  what  weighed  most  heavily 
upon  him  wai  his  quarrel  with  the  only 
real  friend  that  he  had  in  the  world. 

"  Unlucky  devil  that  I  am,"  he  said  to 
himself,  when  his  anger  with  Warden  had 
cooled  down,  and  the  troubles  of  Hugh 
Lester  had  parsed  away  from  his  mind, 
"  that  no  one  should  ever  take  me  up  but 
to  let  me  go  again  —  not  even  a  French 
fiddler.     Why  in  the  name  of  the  Fates 
and  Furies  was  I  ever  born  ?     I  have  never 
even  got  so  much  ai  five  minutes'  enjoy- 
ment out  of  this  world  that  canting  block- 
heads are  always  crying  up  as  so  beautiful. 
But  I  doubt  if  I'm  alone  in  that,  for  that 
matter  —  and  so  what  is  the  good  of  try- 
ing?   Man    made    to    be    happy  —  BaJiI 
Man  was    bom  to  eat    thistles,  and    be 
soundly  cudgelled,  and  be  an  ass.     1  have 
half  a  mind  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
business   altogetner.     But  in   this  black- 
hole  called  England  —  not  that  I  suppo.^e 
it's  blacker  than  any  other  hole  called  any- 
thing else  —  one  can't  even  make  so  cheap 
a  quietus  as  that  without  a  fee.     One  can't 
hang  one's  self  without  a  rope ;  and  rope 
costs  something  ;  and  it  might  as  well  coit 
a  thousand  guineas  as  a  penny  to  a  vaga- 
bond like  me.     One  might  starve  to  death, 
it  is  true  —  but  that,  in  my  case,  would  not 
be  suicide  :  it  would  be  natural  death  with 
a  vengeance.  •  ^Vnd,  after  all,  I  doubt  if  I 
should   have  the  energy  to  do  anyihing 
very  deliberate  without  having  my  belly 
full  — and  a  full  belly  means  content  wiih 
things  even  as  they  are.    It  is  sand  for  the 
hunted  ostrich.    Well,  it  comes  to  this,  I 
suppose,  that  I  must  live  and  see  the  farce 
played  out.     It  can't  be  very  long,  I  sup- 
pose.   But  what  a  preposterous  joke  it  i3 
that  a  man  should  have  muscle  and  stom- 
ach and  brains  better  than  those  of  half 
the  world  put  together,  and  yet  at  the  ago 
when  he  ought  to  be  at  his  best,  be  starv- 
ing here  in  the  streets  when  idiots  whom 
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]  could  twi&t  round  my  little  finger  and 
thrash  with  it  afterwards  are  washin^ij 
down  ortolans  with  Tokay  1  The  world 
beautiful  indeed !  It  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Momus,  the  arch-joke  of  the  devils  court- 
jester.  But  even  so,  I  must  be  fit  for 
something;  and  if  the  people  had  the 
spirit  of  a  mouse,  wo  should  see.  If  I 
could  but  cry  out  *  To  the  Barricades ! ' 
with  any  hope  of  an  answer  I  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  give  up  the  game  and  turn  — 
respectable.  But  even  for  that  it  h  too 
late  now." 

lie  had  by  this  time  walked  on  until  he 
^  found    him3elf    in   Lombard     Street — a 
quarter  as  exciting  to  a  man  without  a 
penny  as  Vanille  ice  to  Tantalus. 

"  I  remember  once  proposing  to  Felix  to 
take  to  the  road.  Suppose  I  take  to  the 
city  instead  ?  One  would  get  one's  rope 
gratis  then  —  there's  no  fee  to  the  hang- 
man —  and  I  would  make  my  last  dying 
speech  in  Demosthenic  Greek.  It  would 
be  worth  it,  only  for  the  joke\^  sake :  I 
fancy  it  would  puzzle  even  the  Ordinary. 
By  Jove,  there's  Prcocotl  Drink  —  beg- 
gary —  crime :  that's  the  regular  fncilh 
descensus,  I  believe.  I've  gone  through 
the  fir-^t,  so  I  suppose  it's  time  to  try  the 
second.  Holloa,  Trescot !  good  morning. 
How  are  stocks  or  funds,  or  con -oh  or  dis- 
count, or  whatever  you  call  it,  to-day? 
And  which  is  your  present  constellation  — 
Taurus  or  LTsa  Major?" 

It  was  part  of  the  banker's  policy  to  be 
popular ;  but  he  rimply  stared  at  his  old 
mstnimcnt  and  passed  him  by.  But  Bar- 
ton followed  him. 

"  Can  you  lend  me  half-a-crown  ?  "  he 
went  on.  "  I've  got  nothing  but  thousand- 
pound  notes  in  my  pocket,  and  I  want 
change." 

"You  are  an  impudent  blackguard," 
answered  the  banker,  increasing  his  pace. 

**  You  won't  ?  Is  that  your  gratitude  ? 
You're  not  going  to  stand  for  Dene  thorp 
again,  then  ?  For  I'm  worth  buying  still, 
I  can  tell  you  —  and  all  for  the  small  price 
of  half-a-crown.  Remember  Tarquin  and 
the  Sibyl." 

"  You  are  worth  more  than  that  to  be 
rid  of.  Therms"  said  Prescot,  tossing  him 
a  guinea,  and  turning  into  his  bank,  at  the 
door  of  which  they  had  now  arrived.  Ho 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  he  had 
been  stimg,  and  he  liked  to  be  contemptu- 
ously munificent. 

"  Now,"  said  Barton  to  himself,  when  he 
was  left  alone*  with  his  new  wealth,  **  I 
suppo  •>e  I  ought  to  have  thrown  it  back  in 
the  fellow'j  face.  But — non  o'pf.  And 
this  time  no  one  shall  call  me  prodigal. 


I'm  almost  tempted  to  drill  a  hole  in  it  and 
hang  it  to  my  watch-chain  —  if  I  had  such 
a  thing.  A  guinea  is  the  true  charm 
against  evil  after  all.  AVho  was  it  said 
that  the  definition  of  riches  is  the  immedi- 
ate possession  of  five  shillings  ?  Bat  yet| 
hang  it  all,  what's  a  guinea  ?  Any  way 
I'll  no  longer  sign  myself  impransus,*' 

So  he  turned  into  a  small  tavern,  from 
which,  afer  a  while,  he  emerged  in  a  be^ 
ter  humour  with  himself  and  with  the 
world.  But  though  he  did  not  eat  very 
much,  his  penny-worth  of  bread  necessitat- 
ed the  consumption  of  an  intolerable  deal 
of  something  very  much  more  potent  than 
I  sack;  so  that  a  hole  was  made  in  his 
I  guinea  of  another  kind  from  that  which  he 
had  contemplated. 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.     Not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
j  himself  he  returned  to  his  home  in  tito 
i  streets. 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  a  man  has 
even  a  shilling  or  two  in  his  pockety  not  to 
speak  of  fourteen  and  sixpence,  and  has  no 
object  for  a  walk,  his  steps  invariably  turn 
westward.  From  East  to  Went  is  as  in- 
evitably the  course  of  the  smallest  coin  as 
the  sun  itself.  So  he  proceeded  slowlr 
and  meditatively  along  Cheapside,  Lnd- 
gate  Hill,  the  Strand,  Tall  ^lall,  St.  James's 
Street,  and  Piccadilly,  until  he  readied 
Park  Lane.  But  he  was  a  very  long  time 
in  the  process,  for  a  reason  that  may  be 
readily  conjectured  when  it  is  said  that  on 
turning  into  a  public-house  to  refresh  him- 
self he  found  that  his  guinea  waa  a  thins 
of  the  past  altogether.  And  so,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  nature,  he  bent  his  steps 
eastward  again.  For  the  course  of  the 
penniless  man  is  from  W^t  to  East  as 
sun^ly  as  that  of  the  sun  when  it  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  world. 

But  he  was  tired  with  walking,  and  it 
was  growing  dark  also.  He  therefore, 
knowing  from  experience  that  it  is  well  on 
a  warm  summer's  night  to  choose  a  com- 
fortable place  for  repose  betimes,  sought 
at  once  his  favourite  bench  in  St.  James's 
Park,  and,  finding  it  unoccupied,  disposed 
himself  to  pass  the  night  there  as  one  of 
the  numerous  lodgers  of  that  particular 
chamber  of  the  hotel  h  la  belie  ^!aile,  as 
Felix  would  have  called  it.  Nor,  when 
the  weather  is  fine  and  warm,  as  it  was 
now,  is  such  a  lodging  by  any  means  to  be 
despised.  It  is  true  mat  it  is  apt  to  grow 
a  little  chilly,  if  not  a  little  damp,  about  a 
couple  of  hours  before  sunrise,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  be  altogether  secure  of  pri- 
vacy ;  but  the  air  is  sweet  and  pure  •—  one 
is  not  tempted  to  oversleep  one  s  self  when 
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the  chorus  of  sparrows  chirps  its  aubade  — 
and,  above  all.  there  is  nothing  to  pay. 

So  he  laid  himself  down  luxuriously  on 
the  hard  bench,  which  was  soft  to  his 
weary  and  accustomed  limbs,  and  began 
to  read  his  Horace,  as  one  reads  a  book 
that  one  knows  by  heart,  by  the  light  of 
the  8tar=i  which  looked  down  upon  him 
and  upon  London,  and  seemed  to  assert 
that,  in  spite  of  both,  the  world  is  beauti- 
ful in  some  ways  after  all.  lie  was  dis- 
turbed  by  no  nightly  birds  of  prey,  either 
male  or  femiile  ;  for  these,  with  the  unerr- 
ing instinct  of  their  kind,  single  out  their 
proper  cjuarry  with  an  infallible  eye,  and 
leave  unmolested  a  fellow-vagabond.  And, 
after  a  while,  night  and  weariness,  that 
bring  consolation  to  all  men,  brought  him 
as  sound  and  as  sweet  a  sleep  as  if  he  had 
not  been  Dick  Barton. 

For  some  five  or  six  good  hours  he  slept 
his  u'jual  dreamless  sleep,  unbroken  by 
any  drunken  refrains  of  songs  that  from 
time  to  time  parsed  by  him,  or  by  any 
others  of  the  equally  agreeable  voices  of 
the  night,  as  nights  are  known  in  London. 
But  at  four  o'clock  he  woke,  with  the  sun 
streaming  into  his  eyes,  and  was  Dick  Bar- 
ton once  more. 

Tho^e  who  have  not  seen  it  under  the 
upell  of  sunrise  may  laugh ;  but  it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  at  that  hour  of  a  sum- 
mer morning  our  hideous  capital  is  simply 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities.  It 
then  enjoys  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
beauty  of  silence,  of  sunlight,  of  opal  skies, 
of  clear  and  shari)ly-marked  outlines,  and 
of  fre-h  air  that  —  until  it  is  destroyed 
and  blotted  out  by  the  foul  breath  of 
crowds  and  of  coal-fires  —  belongs  to  any 
other  phice  that  can  be  named.  Beauty 
of  streets  and  of  buildings  depends  far  less 
for  its  existence  and  for  its  perfection  upon 
the  pkill  of  the  architect  than  upon  the 
sharpness  and  clearness  of  form  given  by 
the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  both  around 
and  above ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  an  Eng- 
lish morning  is  simply  without  a  rival. 
And  then  London,  seen  in  silence  and  in 
sunshine  instead  of  in  noise  and  in  smoke, 
has,  in  a<l(lition,  the  beauty  of  pathos  and 
of  contrast  also.  Sueh  a  prospect  is  a 
pas-in-^  revelation  of  the  fjict  that,  how- 
ever deeply  the  outward  form  of  nature 
may  be  buried  by  tiie  hand  of  man,  her 
soul  is  immortal  after  all,  and  of  how  she 
is  able  to  transfonn  even  her  grave  into 
her  throne  when  all  her  foes  are  asleep, 
and  when  none  but  they  who  love  her  or 
who  need  her  are  abroad. 

Barton  was  one  who  needed  her,  if  he 
did  not  love  her.     He  drew  a  deep  breath 


of  renewed  strength  —  one  is  not  subject 
to  "  next  mornings  "  after  a  night  spent  out 
of  doors  —  as  he  looked  across  what  by 
day  is  a  duck-pond,  but  which  then  —  in 
all  soberness  it  is  said  —  looked  like  a 
fairy  lake  where  it  lay  half  hidden  by 
green  leaves  made  clean  and  fresh  by  the 
dew  that  sparkled  upon  them  like  a  rain 
of  emeralds,  to  where  the  Abbey  stood,  not 
in  the  dingy  cloak  of  brown  that  it  wears 
by  day,  but  in  a  morning  robe  of  clear 
grey  just  tinged  with  the  reflection  of  the 
rosebud  of  dawn.  Not  a  living  creature, 
save  the  sparrows,  was  in  sight ;  for  he 
was  a  late  riser  for  a  tenant  of  that 
chamber  whose  roof  is  the  sky  and  whose 
walls  the  air.  He  drew  himself  together, 
gave  a  long  stretch,  stood  up,  and  shook 
himself,  like  a  dog  making  his  toilette 
after  he  has  uncurled  himself  from  his 
straw. 

And  then  he  saw  that  he  was  not  quite 
alone  with  the  sparrows.  There  is  no 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  that  hostelry  of 
the  poor;  and  his  eye  lighted  upon  a 
neighbouring  bench  upon  which  lay  a 
woman  who  seemed  likely  to  be  a  still  later 
riser  than  he. 

"What!"  he  thought;  "has  trade  got 
to  be  so  bad  as  this,  that  the  Ha3rmarket 
itself  is  glutted  with  lodgers  ?  \Vhy,  we 
shall  have  a  revolution  after  all,  wh?n  the 

very But  now  for  some  breakfast. 

That  comes  of  economy."  And  ho  turned 
to  go,  when  the  woman  —  so  much  too  well 
dressed  for  her  situation  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
calling  —  moved  suddenly,  and  woke  up 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

She  passed  both  hands  over  her  face, 
and  then,  seeing  Barton,  timidly  shrank  to 
a  comer  of  the  bench,  and  drew  her  shawl 
round  her  closely. 

**  Good-morning,"  ho  said,  seating  him- 
self at  the  opposite  corner.  **1  didn't 
know  I  had  had  so  near  a  neighbour  la^t 

night,  or  else  perhaps What  time  did 

you  come  to  bed  ?  I  hope  I  didn't  snore  : 
I  do  sometimes,  I  believe." 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  in  a  sweet  voice  that 
struck  him  as  being  not  unfamiliar  to  hi.n, 
"  could  you  tell  me  -^—  * 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

"  Impossible,"  he  said  to  himself, "  if  any- 
tliing  were  impossible."  But  she,  whose 
eyes  had  hitherto  been  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  now  raised  them  to  his  suddenly. 

"  Well,  possible  or  no,"  he  continued  to 
himself,  '*  it  U  no  busine.^^s  of  mine.  Every 
one  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own.    *  Could  I  tell  you,*  you  were  say- 
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Poverty  is  not  the  only  guide  to  the 
resting-ijlaccs  of  the  poor.  Barton  might 
wonder  at  auch  a  meeting,  and  even  dis- 
believe his  very  eyes ;  but  not  those  who 
have  ever  wandered  about  the  streets  with 
no  purpose  beyond  a  longing  to  llee  from 
the  wretchedness  of  Roul  that  is  their  only 
guide.  To  such  as  these,  times  and  places 
are  all  as  one.  They  would  lie  down  to 
sleep  in  a  den  of  lions  without  a  thought 
of  fear  —  their  home  is  everywhere  but  at 
home.  She,  more  homeless  than  the  most 
homeless  there,  must  have  wandered  all 
night  without  heeding  how  or  where. 'Bar- 
ton, wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  w^orld  of 
London  as  he  was,  might  exercise  some 
choice  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  repose ; 
but  not  i?he.  Yet  neither  were  so  ill-chosen 
after  all.  Though  even  Una  may  not  sleep 
safely  everywhere,  yet  he  must  have  been 
armed  with  something  more  than  the  de\'irs 
courage  who  would  have  disturbed  her 
when  the  big  form  of  Dick  Barton  lay  so 
few  yards  distant  from  her  as  to  make  her 
seem  to  be  neither  without  a  companion 
nor  a  protector.  Truly  our  guardian 
angels  take  strange  sha]>es  sometimes  I 

But  before  he  could  iiuish  his  question 
she  was  gone. 

lie  stood  looking  after  her  for  some 
time,  as  though  in  doubt  whether  to 
follow  her  or  no.  **  What  is  it  to  me  ?  " 
he  thought  again.  *»No,  I  won't  follow 
her."  And  so  of  course  he  did  follow 
her,  keeping  her  well  in  sight  —  which, 
as  there  was  no  crowd,  was  easy  —  but 
at  the  same  time  preserving  a  sufficient 
distance  between  himself  and  her  so  that 
she  might  not  suspect  she  was  being  ob- 
served. 

She  went  straight  along  the  ^lall  till 
she  reached  Spring  Gardens.  Then  she 
paused,  and  seemed  in  doubt  as  to  wliich 
way  she  should  turn,  but  finally  took  the 
direction  of  Westminister. 

When  the  Abbey  was  again  in  sight 
she  stoppi'd  once  more.  Tlien  she  went 
on  again  at  a  hurried  pace,  and,  when 
opposite  St.  Margaret's,  turned  suddenly 
to  the  left.  Barton  at  once  quickened  his 
pace,  an<l  gained  upon  her,  till  in  a  few 
seconds  he  was  by  her  side. 

'*  You  were  beginning  to  ask  me  a 
question  just  now,"  he  said.  **  Can  I  be 
of  any  use  to  you  ?  " 

**  No  —  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  me." 

**  I  think  1  can,  though.  Tm  not  going 
to  preach — but  do  you  think  I  don't 
know  where  you  are  going  V  It  was  only 
yest^^rday  1  thought  of  taking  the  same 
journev  mvself." 

**  Indeed' " 


"Never  mind  now.  It  wouldn't  have 
mattered  a  curse  what  had  become  of  me ; 
and  I  expect  my  cause  was  greater  than 
yours,  and  so  I  had  double  reason.  Yes, 
greater  cause — I  mean  what  I  say,  and 
1  say  it  deliberately.  Do  you  know  what 
a  wasted  life  means  to  a  man  who  might 
have  been  anything  he  pleased  ?  No 
doubt  you  will  say  a  broken  heart  means 
a  great  deal  more  —  but  that  only  shows 
how  little  you  know  about  the  matter." 

**  But " 

"  You  are  trembling  all  over ;  as  if  you 
had  not  htid  enough  of  the  cold  air  you 

are  going  to  try  the  cold F&hawl 

what  an  ass  I  am.  Put  your  shawl 
round  you  as  closely  as  you  can,  and 
come  with  me." 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  ?  where  should  I 
go  ?  why  do  you  hinder  me  ?  " 

She  spoke  as  if  she  did  not  know  what 
she  was  saying;  and,  whether  from  cold, 
or  from  fear,  or  from  excitement,  or  firom 
all  three,  she  was  indeed  trembling  like 
the  bough  of  an  a^pcn.  He  himself 
wrapped  her  shawl  round  her,  awkwardly, 
but  not  ungently. 

"  As  for  why  I  hinder  you,  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  an  ass,  I  suppose.  The  river's 
the  best  bed  for  most  of  us,  I  fancy; 
and  I  should  be  wiser  if  instead  of  keep- 
ing you  back  from  it  I  became  your  bed- 
fellow. But  one  can  always  come  to 
that,  at  any  time.  Meanwhile,  as  to 
what  you  snould  do,  I  should  say,  come 
and  get  some  breakfast ;  and  as  to  where 
you  should  go,  you  had  better  go  for  the 
present  with  me.  It  strikes  me  that  we 
are  both  pretty  well  outside  playing    at 

Eropriety ;  and  I  don't  suppose  that  youll 
e  afraid  of  your  companion?  Besides, 
no  one's  up  yet  that  you  or  I  are  likely 
to  know." 

As  he  had  said,  he  could  not  preach ; 
but  he  had  made  a  sermon  all  the  same. 

*'  I  wilf  never  say  another  word  about 
this,"  he  continued,  "  so  you  have  nothing 
to  fear.  Only  I  will  not  apologize  for  hav- 
ing followed  you.  Damn  it,  if  you  will 
not  let  me  help  you,  you  must  help  me. 
So  you  see  I  am  not  very  unselfish  in 
having  gone  after  you  two  miles  out  of 
my  way." 
"  I  help  you  V  I  ?  Mon  Dieu .' " 
"Yes — I'll  tell  you  how,  presently. 
And  you  needn't  say  a  word  aoout  your 
story.    I  can  see  it  all,  and  it's  as  old  as 

the  hills.    But  how  a  fellow  like  that " 

"  He  was  always  good  to  me." 
"  Tliere's  the  woman  all  over !    By  God, 
you  are  enough  to  send  one  madl    Let 
the  rascal — well,  then  let  the  cad — go; 
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you  must  see  he's  not 
shoes." 

"But  you  do  not 


fit  to  clean  your 


**  Understand  V  But  I  do,  though ;  per- 
haps more  than  you  do  yourself.  I  haven't 
boon  among  men  and  women  for  nothing. 
Have  you  no  friends  i " 

'•  Not  one." 

*»Xot  Mrs.  Lester?  Not  IVIiss  what's- 
her-iiame  —  Miss  Rtiymond  V  " 

"  None." 

**  But  is  there  no  one  left  whom  you  can 
helj)  —  for  whom  you  can  live  still  ?  Not 
even  a  kitten  V  I  know  more  about  women 
—  I,  Dick  Barton,  who  never  cared  for  one 
of  them  and  for  whom  not  one  of  them 
ever  cared,  and  who  don't  think  them  worth 
caring  about  either  —  than  Prosper,  with 
all  his  brag.  And  you're  just  the  girl  to 
have  a  deaf  great-grandmother,  or  a  blind 
canary,  or  a  sixpenny  doll,  to  work  her 
fingers  to  the  bone  for." 

Ernest  and  Fleurette !  were  the  memo- 
ries of  you  as  fa^t  asleep  as  your  bodies 
that  it  needed  Dick  Barton  to  recall  you 
to  the  mind  of  your  sister  —  of  your 
mother?  But  let  it  be  remembered  what 
is  meant  by  despair  —  not  sorrow  merely, 
not  even  anguish,  but  the  mad  hopelessness 
that,  when  it  comes,  overwhelms  even  the 
strongest  soul,  and  draws  a  black  veil  be- 
tween heaven  and  the  hearts  of  those  of 
whom  alone  it  has  been  written  that  they 
shall  see  God. 

"  Oh,  I  am  too  weak  even  to  die ! "  she 
cried  out ;  "  what  does  anything  matter  — 
even  life  ?  Do  with  me  what  you  will  — 
take  me  where  you  please ;  only  I  am 
Marie  Lefort  no  more.  I  will  earn  my 
children's  bread ;  but  for  God's  sake  let  the 
secret  of  my  life  be  known  to  you  only. 
Indeed  I  have  cause  to  be  deiwl  to  all  who 
have  known  mo." 

*•  Poor  child !  I  fear  there  is  something 
out<ide  the  old  story  after  all.  So  be  it 
then.  I  promise  —  on  my  word  of  honour, 
if  I  have  anything  left  of  that  rather  vague 
article.  But  say  —  are  you  afraid  of 
me  ?  " 

"  Of  vou  V  oh  no ;  why  should  I  be  afraid 
of  you  ?  " 

*•  Some  peoi)le  might  think  so.  So  be  it, 
then.  I  had  a  Kister  once,  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  put  underground  before  she 
was  six  years  old:  and  for  whom,  I  suf)- 
pose,  therefore,  the  god-;  entertained  the 
whole  of  the  very  small  amount  of  affection 
that  they  had  to  spare  for  me  and  mine. 
She  wa^  called  Kstiier,  I  remember.  Very 
well,  then:  you  for  to-day  shall  be  Esther 
Barton  —  and  for  as  many  more  days  as 
you  please." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  but  one 
thing  left  for  Felix  to  do.  It  was  shortly 
this :  and,  if  he  has  to  any  extent  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  so 
far,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  may  run 
some  risk  of  losing  it  now. 

The  literature  of  the  duel  is  fast  dying 
out.  That  duelling  itself  should  have 
ceased  to  be  an  English  institution  may  or 
may  not  be  well :  but,  whether  it  be  the  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  at  any  rate  highly  incon- 
venient. Its  decadence  has  to  a  very  great 
degree  unmodernized  the  life  of  oiUy  fifty 
years  ago,  and  made  it  in  a  very  essential 
feature  as  unsympathetic  to  readers  of  the 
present  day,  who  require,  above  all  things, 
for  their  mental  food  the  realism  of  their 
own  daily  life,  and  to  exercise  their  imagi- 
nation upon  real  tea-cups  and  real  saucers 
of  the  most  modern  fashion,  as  a  romance 
would  be  of  which  the  scene  should  be  laid 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  and  in  the  year  of 
the  city  753.  The  hair  trigger  has  become 
as  obsolete  as  the  pUum  or  the  sica.  Not 
only  in  character,  but  in  ideas  and  in  con- 
duct also,  must  our  grandfathers  be  made 
to  resemble  their  grandsons,  in  order  to  be 
made  presentable  in  what  one  would  think 
shoula  be  the  cosmopolitan  and  cosmoeval 
society  of  literature:  and,  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  on  which  the  French 
painter  dressed  the  guards  of  Dido  in  the 
uniform  of  the  mousquetaire.i  du  roi,  must 
we  dress  the  neckclothed  and  padded  dandy 
of  fifty  years  since  in  the  shooting-jacket 
of  to-day.  It  is  therefore  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  virtuous  hero  of  a 
modern  story  that  he  should  hold  duelling 
either  in  abhorrence  or  in  contempt,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  a  good  Christian  or  a  good 
man  of  the  world:  and  it  is,  in  fact,  really 
hard  to  call  to  mind  that  the  man  who 
would  now  be  considered  a  sensible  fellow, 
would  only  half  a  century  since  have  been 
called  a  coward,  and  cut  dead  by  every 
man  of  honour.  Had  Felix  lived  in  these 
days  he  would,  doubtless,  after  having  been 
smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  have  turned  his 
other  to  the  sraiter  in  the  most  orthodox 
manner  possible :  and,  as  it  was,  this  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  commendable 
course.  What  does  a  word  signify,  after 
all,  that  affords  no  ground  for  an  action  for 
damages?  If  fine  words  butter  no  pars- 
nips, neither  do  hard  words  break  any 
bones.  It  is  a  highly  useful  and  sensible 
policy,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  great 
principle  of  "  It  does  not  matter,"  and  saves 
its  disciples  from  scrapes  innumerable. 
But,  unfortunately  for  his  credit,  he  did 
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not  live  in  these  days;  and,  being  quick- 
natured  and  sensitive,  and  having,  perhaps 
owing  to  his  social  position,  almost  exag- 
gerated notions  of  the  duties,  although  he 
denied  the  rights,  of  gentle  blood,  he 
thought  that  an  insult  mattered  a  great 
deal.  There  is  no  such  aristocrat  in  the 
whole  world  as  the  thorough-going  repub- 
lican who  happens  to  have  born  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  though  a  marauis  might  be  en- 
titled to  no  privileges  ft  l^e  Creville  could 
never  cea^e  to  be  a  De  Creville,  thoucrh  his 
name  might  be  ignored  not  only  by  the 
world,  but  by  himself  also. 

Aft^r  all,  whatever  people  may  think,  no 
fact  can  be  changed  by  any  amount  of 
change  of  view.  Plenty  of  good  men  have 
fought  duels,  and  yet  have  been  no  more 
murderers  in  their  hearts  —  by  which,  and 
not  by  their  deeds,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
men  ough^  to  be  judged  —  than  the  most 
forgiving  and  meek-tempered  of  their  race ; 
and  plenty  have  not  only  fought  them,  but 
have  killed  their  man,  without  a  thought 
that  a  gentleman,  if  not  exactly  a  Chris- 
tian, should  be  ashamed  to  own.  The  ten- 
derness for  human  life  as  such,  and  not  be- 
cause it  is  particularly  worth  having  or 
keeping,  which  seems  to  have  culminated 
in  recognizing  in  the  body  *of  the  foulest 
murderer  a  holy  temple  not  to  be  lightly 
meddled  with  by  human  hands,  did  not 
exist  in  days  when  even  so  purely  arbitrary 
an  institution  as  honour  was  held  to  be 
sometimes  better  than  human  life.  It  is 
very  lamentable,  of  course,  that  Felix  lived 
in  times  that  allowed  him  to  behave  as  no 
one  would  be  justified  in  behaving,  now 
that  the  idea  of  moral  courage  is  almost 
opposed  to  that  of  physical.  He  had  not 
even  the  excuse  of  being  forced  into  what 
he  did  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion; 
for,  though  in  his  own  eyes  there  was  now 
no  course  open  to  him  but  one,  the  world 
would  certainly  not  have  wasted  a  thought 
upon  the  matter. 

But  Fdlix  was  his  own  public  opinion ; 
and  in  due  course  Mark  Warden  received 
a  challenge.  How  he  took  it  may  be  imag- 
ined; he  simply  laughed  it  to  scorn,  and 
only  sent  back  word  that  he  sliould  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  law  if  he  found  him- 
self farther  annoyed.  In  fact  he  only  did 
what  any  sensible  man  in  his  position 
would  have  done,  whether  in  those  days 
or  in  these. 

It  was  written,  however,  that  the  matter 
was  not  to  end  here.  The  mass  of  cir- 
cumstances, flight  and  apparently  trivial  in 
themselves,  of  which  this  story  is  com- 
posed, was  gathering  like  a  mass  of  snow, 
which  ii  composed  of  the  finest  particles, 


but  which,  by  gradual  accretion,  becomes 
an  avalanche.  If  mountains  are  mothers 
of  mice,  it  is  from  mole-hills  that  we  most 
look  for  monsters. 

One  passion  only  now  filled  the  breast 
of  Angelique.  It  was  simply  a  wild  pas- 
sion for  revenge  —  for  revenge  against 
Warden,  against  F^lix,  against  Hugh, 
against  Miss  Clare  —  in  short,  against 
all  the  world.  The  last  blow  had  been  too 
cruel,  and  the  remorse  of  self-interest  only 
made  matters  worse  a  thoosand-fold.  She 
was  enraged  with  herself  for  having  been 
so  befooled,  and  for  having  lost  her  tem<- 

{)er  when  perhaps  all  else  had  not  even  yet 
)een  wholly  lost;  and,  after  her  fashion, 
she  vented  her  rage  upon  everybody  but 
her.-'elf.  She  left  her  husband  in  his 
amaze,  and  hurried  to  the  chambers  of 
]SkIark  Warden  in  the  Temple.  He  was 
out,  but  she  waited  there  till  he  retamed, 
much  to  the  excitement  of  the  boy,  who 
had  never  opened  the  door  to  a  female 
visitor  in  his  life  before. 

Warden  himself  was  surprised  to  hesr 
that  a  lady  was  waiting  to  see  him,  and 
that  she  would  not  give  her  name.  He 
was  still  more  surprised  when  he  saw  who 
the  lady  proved  to  be. 

"  Mr.  Warden,"  she  began  at  once,  with- 
out giving  liim  her  hand,  "  we  have  been 
bitter  enemies.  I  know  it  now  as  well  as 
you  who  have  known  yourself  my  enemy 
all  along ;  and  we  shall  be  worse  enemies 
still,  perhaps,  when  we  have  to  reckon 
about  my  poor  Marie.  Yes,  you  are  her 
murderer,  in  one  way  or  another.  But  we 
must  be  at  peace  now,  though  I  hate  you 
from  my  soul.  Miss  Clare  has  made  her 
will." 

**  Tliis  is  strange  language,  Mrs.  T^ester. 
Do  I  understand  that  you  are  come  to 
accuse  me  of  the  murder  of — of  your 
cousin?  Do  I  look  like  a  murderer  — 
have  I  acted  like  one?  I  can  pardon 
much  to  your  grief,  in  which  I  also  share ; 
but " 

^*  Oil,  you  can  look  like  what  you  please, 
except  like  what  you  are ;  and  that  is  a 
But  di<l  I  not  say  that  there  must  be 

Feace  between  us  now  ?  If  you  are  what 
think  you,  there  will  be  proof  enough  in 
time ;  and  even  if  you  choose  to  take  my 
warning,  you  are  a  ruined  man  any  way. 
No  —  I  do  not  come  to  accuse  you  of  any^ 
thing ;  I  come  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Clare 
has  made  her  will." 
**  I  know  it." 

"  But  do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  ** 
"  Of  course  not — how  should  I?    And 
even  if  I  did,  I  should  respect  her  confi- 
dence." 
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■■  And  you  do  not  kuov  who  is  her 
heir?" 

**  I  certainly  did  uot  inquire.  Your  has- 
band,  i  hope."  I 

"No  — herson." 

"Her  son?" 

"Yes— Felii  CrtTille."  I 

And  ahe  told  him  the  stoty  aa  she  heard 
it  from  Hugh. 

When  flhe  had  come  to  an  end  Warden 
vas  as  pale  aa  death. 

"And  Mbj  do  you  come  to  me?"  ht 
asked. 

"  AVhy  ?  do  yon  wish  that  Feliz  should  j 
have  Earl's  Dene  ?  You  are  not  the  man 
J  take  you  for  if  you  can  think   of  no 

"  Thanks  for  your  infbrnistion ;  and 
thanks  for  letting  me  knnw  your  opinion 
of  me.  I  am  neither  ditappointed  not 
Earl's  Dene  is  nothing  to  me ; 
n  make  any  number  of  excuses  for 

ranger  under  the  circumstances.     But 

I  cannot  help  you,  and  I  certainly  can 
think  of  no  means." 

If  he  could,  he  nronld  certainly  not  hare 
taken  her  into  his  confidence. 

"No  meant?  No  means  to  keep  fh>m 
the  hands  of  another  what  you  hare  been 
plotting  and  lusting  for  all  your  days? 
ire  you  a  lawyer,  and  can  yon  think  of 
no  means?  Perhaps  the  wiU  may  be  a 
bad  one :  perhaps " 

"  Yon  had  better  be  careful,  Mrs.  Lester ; 
I  am  lawyer  enough  to  tell  you  that.  As 
I  have  said,  I  can  understand  your  disap- 
pointnient ;  but  it  seema  to  me  that  you 
are  Buggesting  to  me  that  I  should  commit 
a  crime.  Now,  supposing  that  1  were  dis- 
poned to  figure  in  a  criminal  court  — 
which  I  certainly  am  not  —  I  should  prefer 
the  crime  to  be  for  my  own  benefit." 

"  I  said  just  now  that  I  will  fight  you 
Still;  and  so  1  will,  to  the  end.  But 
neither  of  us  can  conquer  if  this  will  is  to 
Stan  1-  lietween  ua,  you  certainly  have  the 
best  of  it.     And  yet  can  you  be  so  tame 


, himself  when  she  had  left  him;  oitd  he 

'  really  almost  thought  so.  But  what  she 
had  said  had  made  him  regard  a  duel  with 
Fi^liK  with  somewhat  diSbrent  eyes  than 

I  before. 

"No,  she  is  not  mad,"  was  his  second, 

I  and  therefore  his  best,  thought  "  I  tee 
it  alL  No  — Earl's  Dene  is  not  gone,  and 
must  not  go.  I  must  not  have  worked  all 
this  time  for  nothing,  though  it  has  come 

'  to  staking  my  life  against  succaw  — 
though  the  question  is  reduced  to  that  of 

'  a  ohance  bullet  between  him  and  roe." 

j  His  being  poaiessed  with  one  idea  had 
given  him  the  moat  dangerous  quality  of 
all ;  and  in  fact  there  are  no  men  in  tiie 
whole  world  mora  dangennu  than  men 
poasesaed  by  one  idea.  When  put  to  it, 
they  become  as  reckless  of  tbemselves  ■■ 
of  others,  like  a  mad  Malar.    He  had  not 

re  so  (kr  to 'draw  in  his  horns  now;  and 
now  saw  that  the  cunning  brain  mtut 
S've  place  to  the  strong  and  ready  hand, 
he  should  fall  —  well,  he  was  no  ooward, 
and  fully  ready  to  take  all  ordinary  ridia 
of  the  time. 

"  Ee  «ilb«r  than  hli  lUa  too  anoh, 

Orhia  diaertt  are  inuin. 

Who  ftars  to  pat  It  Id  the  timoh. 

To  win  or  iMt  it  111," 
the  aoldier-miusml  of  the  oavalien ; 
though  the  song  is  of  noble  thing*,  it 


imp. 


"  AVhat  you  cal\  tameness,  Mrs.  Lester, 
I  call  submission  to  ill  fortune.  And  what 
intere."!!  have  I,  I  should  like  to  know,  in 
Earl's  IJene?  1  should  like  it  to  have 
gone  to  your  husband,  of  course,  but " 

"  You  are  a  gre.itcr  hypocrite  even  than 
I  took  you  for.  But  1  am  not  altogether 
blind.  You  found  me  willing  enough  to 
fcike  your  hints  once  before,  .and  I  see.that 
you  are  not  unwilling  to  take  mine  now  in 
return,  however  much  you  may  try  to 
throw    dust    in   my  cyea.      Good  morn- 


ing. 


Tbe  woman  must  be  road,"  he  said  to 


u  welL    And  the  chances  that  such  n 

ghould  rise  the  winners  are  myriads  to  one. 
Furluna  fanel  /ortibiu  —  it  is  cowarda  and 
doubt«ra  who  lose.  He  was  neither.  He 
liad  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  felt  that  he 
liad  made  it  his  own. 

"  Ml  DtAK  AnnaEws,  —  Can  joa  do  me  a 
very  great  bvonrT  I  have  a  dimgTMabl*  and 
mtbsr  delicate  aSilr  on  band  joat  noir,  in  wUoh 
it  ii  diffloQit  to  know  how  to  asL  I  tmr,  bow- 
9t£r,  (hat  It  mult  oad  KrioQily,  and  I  nrj 
mDoh  wish  for  joai  advbM  in  tb«  matter,  u 
you  will  give  it  me,  let  m«  know  wbera  I  eau 
we  you  to-day,  asd  M  what  hour. — Eotii*  meat 
sincerely, 

"  Majob  AsDaxws." 

'*  Ur.  Wnnlai  prgaoiti  his  oomplImeDti  to 
UoDs.  Cr^viUe,  and,  on  oonsIdenttiMi,  will  be 
^lad  to  reoein  any  (Head  of  Hona  C.,  with  a 
lie*  to  a  final  arrangemmt  of  the  mlsnader- 
at^ndioK  betwnn  them.  Mr.  W.  will  be  found 
it  his  <£amben,  T  Elm  Court,  Temide,  dnring 
ih»  whole  of  to-day. " 

These  he  despatched  forthwith,  and  then 
turned  to  Coke  upon  Littleton  to  paas  Uw 
time  while  waiting  for  tbeii  eAct. 
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Tlie  answer  to  the  first  soon  arrived. 
It  was  merelv  as  follows  :  — 

**  Mt  dear  Warden, —  All  right  Come  and 
dine  with  mc  here  at  six  o'clock.  Such  things 
are  always  best  discussed  over  a  bottle. —  Yours 
very  truly, 

•*A.  R.  Andrews. 

"  M.  Warden,  Esq." 

But  in  the  matter  of  the  second  the  de- 
lay was  very  much  lonj^er.  The  fact  was 
that  for  the  soMlutant  Marquis  de  Crdville 
to  find  a  friend  for  such  a  ])urposc  and  in 
such  a  sense  wa^  no  easy  matter. 

Prosper  would  certainly  not  do :  nor,  a 
fortiori,  any  of  his  orchestral  confreres.  It 
would  be  to  cover  the  affair  with  ridicule. 

But  find  one  somewhere  he  must.  At 
last,  as  a  pis-aUer^  he  bethought  him  of 
Dick  Barton.  Any  wav  he  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cambridj;e,  an(\  might  therefore 
take  brevet  rank,  as  it  were,  in  such  a 
case. 

This  thought,  however,  scarcely  dimin- 
ished the  ditticulty.  It  was  easy  to  think 
of  Barton,  but  by  no  means  so  easy  to  find 
him,  seeing  that  his  address  was  something 
like  "  Richard  Barton,  B.A.,  The  Streets, 
London." 

CHAPTER  xiir. 

No  time,  however,  had  to  be  lost.  So  he 
went  straight  to  the  office  of  the  "  Trum- 
pet," and  inquired  if  anything  had  been 
seen  or  heard  lately  of  the  most  errant  of 
its  contributors.  He  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  hope  for  success,  and  was  almost 
surprised  to  learn  that  Barton  had  called 
there  the  very  day  before,  and  had  given 
an  address  some  v/ he  re  in  Lambeth. 

Lambeth  was  not  a  very  likely  quarter 
in  which  to  look  for  a  friend  in  an  affair  of 
honour.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  so 
he  set  out  at  once,  and,  after  another 
series  of  difficulties,  at  last  succeeded  in 
discovering,  not  far  from  the  Bishop's  pal- 
ace, No  48  Saragossa  Row,  to  which  he  iiad 
been  referred. 

lie  who  invoked  the 

"  Nymphs  that  reign  o*er  sewers  and  stinks  " 

could  never  have  paid  a  visit  to  Saragossa 
Row,  Lambeth,  or  he  would  never  have 
libelled  the  city  of  Johann  Maria  Farina. 
A  whole  flood  of  Cologne  water  would  not 
have  served  for  a  sufficiently  powerful 
baptism  to  regenerate  Saragossa  Row,  of 
which  the  prevailing  feature  was  an  odour 
that  would  have  defied  the  analysis  of  the 
most  skilled  of  chemists,  except  so  far  that 
the  most  unscientific  nose  couhl  trace  in  it 
a  strong  element  of  cabbage-water  of  a 


peculiarly  oatraceoas  kind.  Hie  shops 
that  it  contained  were  for  the  most  part 
those  of  small  butchers,  grocers,  and 
chandlers,  redolent  of  short  weight  and 
adulteration  ;  and  this  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  Its  inhabi- 
tants (apparently  consisted  of  troops  of 
very  small  boys  and  girls,  who,  having 
rolled  for  pleasure  in  the  mud-bank  of  the 
Thames,  were  in  the  habit  of  cleansing 
tliemselves  in  the  gutter  of  their  native 
street ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  had  to  do  with 
the  matter  still  more.  At  any  rate,  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  must  have  com- 
bined to  produce  the  atmosphere  in  which 
F^lix  now  found  himself.  But  what  words 
can  describe  a  smell,  whether  of  rose  or  of 
bilge  water  ?  Easier  by  far  would  it  be  to 
describe  the  hopeless  poverty  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  its  nlth,  of  which  the  part  that 
was  unseen  was  worse,  if  possible,  tJian 
the  part  which  was  seen ;  its  hot  and  all- 
pervading  dust,  every  mote  of  which  musit 
have  been  a  seed  of  fever ;  its  squalor,  and 
its  despair.  Saragossa  Row  exists  no 
more.  But  its  family  has  grown  and  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred-fold,  and,  baffling  de- 
scription, grows  more  prolific  from  year  to 
year.  Let  those  who  need  a  description 
go  and  see  for  themselves.  The  sight  will 
not  prove  uninstructive,  and  they  will  not 
have  to  go  far. 

No.  48  proved  to  be  the  shop  of  a  small 
dealer  in  articles  de  luxe  —  though  not, 
indeed,  made  of  papier  mache  and  ormolu. 
The  window  was  stocked  with  clay  pipes, 
white  mugs  ornamented  with  blue  letters, 
and  blue  mugs  with  white ;  penny  song- 
books,  and  guides  to  dream-land ;  slices  of 
]>lum-cake,  and  sticks  of  liquorice ;  lucifer- 
matches,  and  an  old  umbrella;  —  so  that 
Dick  Barton  was  lodged  aristocratically 
indeed.  The  tenant  was  from  home ;  but 
Felix,  on  making  the  ohi  woman  who 
reigned  over  this  multifarious  stock  under- 
stand that  he  would  write  a  note  —  proba- 
bly a  new  idea  to  her  altogether  —  was 
shown  into  his  room,  which  was  certainly 
a  far  worse  lodging  than  the  Mall,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
articles  of  too  surpassing  luxury  to  De  con- 
tained even  in  the  window. 

Tlie  up-stairs  room,  appropriated  to 
Dick  Barton,  was  very  mucii  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  external  sur- 
roundings. There  was  one  unsteady  table, 
that  contrived  to  balance  itself  after  a 
fashion  upon  the  carpetless  floor;  there 
were  three  chairs,  of  different  orders  of 
architecture,  and  of  different  ages;  there 
was  a  comer  cupboard,  a  broken  poker,  a 
dozen  ratrholcs,  —  aud  Uuit  was  about  aU. 
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The  day  was  warm  and  close,  but  the 
window  was  closed ;  and,  considering  all 
things,  so  much  the  better.  Felix  looked 
round  him  in  vain  for  writing  materials. 
He  did  not  know  that  people  whose  pro- 
fession is  literature  in  any  of  its  forms 
never  by  any  chance  are  the  owners  of  a 
pen  that  will  write,  of  ink  that  will  run,  or 
of  a  clean  sheet  of  j)aper.  Such  things  are 
articles  <le  luxe  indeed,  that  brand  the 
amateur.  But  his  search,  though  vain  in 
this  respect,  was  not  without  affording 
material  for  the  exercise  of  curiosity. 

The  room,  though  grimed  with  the  dust 
of  ages,  was  free  from  the  least  suspicion 
of  tlie  dust  of  to-day.  The  table  and  the 
three  chair.-t  were  ranged  as  symmetrically 
a^  they  might  be  ;  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
there  stood  in  a  white  and  blue  mug,  ap- 
parently rejected  from  the  stock  for  having 
lost  its  handle  and  a  large  piece  out  of  one 
of  the  sides,  a  real  purple  nyacinth,  which 
seemed  to  fill  that  one  room,  after  what  he 
had  passed  through  on  his  way,  with  a 
breath  from  heaven,  and  with  dreams  of 
the  fair  face  of  nature,  unmarred  by  such 
foul  spots  of  lepro-y  as  Saragossa  Row. 

Now,  in  all  con'^istency,  any  room  occu- 
pied by  Dick  Barton  should  have  been 
inch-deep  in  dust  and  neck-deep  in  disor- 
der, while  the  only  odour  at  war  with  the 
foulness  without  should,  at  best,  have  been 
that  of  the  stale  fumes  of  departed  spirits 
within.  And  as  for  a  flower  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  it  was  as  much  out  of  place 
as  it  would  have  been  in  his  button-hole. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  to  Felix,  than  whom 
no  one  was  better  acquainted  with  all  his 
ways,  that  he  was  not  companionless  in  his 
new  abode,  and  that  his  companion  was  a 
woman. 

Of  course,  that  such  a  thing  should  be 
was  not  in  itself  wonderful.  But  it  was 
wonderful  in  Barton,  who  hated  the  whole 
sex.  both  in  theory  and  practice,  with  a 
jterfect  hatred,  tempered  only  by  the  senti- 
ment of  the  scholar  for  Lesbia  and  Chloe 
and  Lalage.  But  to  imagine  him  actually 
living  with  even  Lesl)ia  herself  was  as 
easy  as  to  imagine  him  living  without 
brandy.  Like  most  men  whose  speech  is 
exa«rgerate(llv  foul,  his  life,  where  women 
were  concerned,  was,  from  whatever  cause, 
as  pure  as  tliat  of  St.  Anthony  himself,  or 
rather  purer,  for  he  seemed  beyond  the 
pale  even  of  tem])tation.  But  still  all 
things  are  possible  ;  and  as  he  had,  in 
the  experience  of  Felix  himself,  been 
known  to  go  live  weeks  without  brandy, 
so  he  might,  witliin  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, have  fallen  into  a  sort  of  domestic- 
ity for  five  days  or  so.      Perhaps  it  had 


suited  some  decayed  or  neglected  beauty 
of  the  southern  side  to  make  a  conven- 
ience even  of  Dick  Barton ;  perhaps  she 
had  followed  him  for  love  —  who  could 
toll  V  For  he  possessed  just  that  kind  of 
strength  that  would  have  made  many  a 
foolish  girl  or  woman  follow  him  even 
there. 

Felix  was  thus  engaged  in  speculating 
upon  the  character  of  him  whom,  in  spite 
of  their  quarrel,  he  knew  to  be  his  friend 
still,  when  he  heard  the  well-known  ele- 
phantine tread  which  slowly  ascended  the 
stairs  like  the  statue  of  the  commendatorey 
and  an  instant  afterwards  the  big  voice 
that  belonged  to  it  calling  out,  — 

**  Esther,  are  you  in  ?  By  God  —  Fdlix  ! 
No  —  she's  not  in.  Confound  it  all,  though 
—  Mrs.  Wood  I  If  Miss  Barton  comes 
home,  tell  her  Tm  particularly  engaged  — 
do  you  understand  ?  " 

'*  Miss  Barton  ?  "  asked  Felix. 

"Yes  —  my  sister.  Why  Wouldn't  I 
have  a  sister,  like  any  other  man  V  " 

F^lix  held  out  his  hand. 

**  I  have  been  angry  with  you  without 
cause,  and  very  ungrateful.  Will  you 
forgive  the  anger  of  a  man  who  had  but 
just  recovered  from  brain  fever?  For 
the  sake  of  your  own  kindness  to  him  ?  *' 

"  Forgive  !  Not  I.  I'm  only  too  glad 
to  see  you  again.  As  for  forgetting,  that's 
another  matter.  The  waste  of  good 
liquor  is  not  a  thing  to  be  so  easily  for- 
gotten ;  and  yet  if  all  the  brandy  that 
has  been  poured  down  my  gullet  had 
been  poured  into  the  gutt-er  instead " 

"  You  remember  the  cause  of  our  quar- 
rel ?  " 

'•  Of  course  I  do.  To  think  that  you 
and  I  should  quarrel  about  a  woman  1 
Felix,  old  fellow,  I  don't  think  I  ever  made 
an  apology  in  -my  life,  and  so  I  don't 
exactly  know  how  to  begin.  Much  cause 
there  is  for  me  to  forgive  you  I  Mind,  I 
don't  think   a  bit  better  of  women  now 

than  I  did  then.  I  still  think  them  all , 

every  one  of  them.    But  there  is  one  who 
is  an  angel." 

"  Yes,  an  angel  in  heaven,"  said  Felix, 
sternly.  "She  is  nothing  more  to  you  or 
to  me.  But  there  is  a  devil  upon  earth 
who  is  something  to  me  still." 

'*  I  know  who  you  mean,  the  canting 
scoundrel,  ^\^lat,  in  the  name  of  the  fire 
of  hell,  made  you  save  him  from  the  fire 
of  that  theatre?  But  no  matter  for  that. 
He'll  come  to  the  fire  at  last,  all  in  good 
time." 

"  Barton,  I  did  not  come  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  or  to  talk  about  —  her.  On 
the   very  night  that    she  disappeared   I 
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challenged  Mark  Warden,  and  he  refused 
to  fight  me,  like  a  coward.  To-day, 
however,  I  received  this." 

"  lie  will  fight  you  V  Oh,  how  I  envy 
you  1  If  I  only  had  him  before  me  on  a 
good  smootli  piece  of  hard  ground,  such 
as  I  used  to  know  in  Cumberland,  I  would 
soon  see  if  I  had  forgotten  how  to  try  a 
fall  1  There  sliould  be  none  of  your  twelve 
paces  —  that's  the  number,  isn't  itY  —  be- 
tween him  and  me.  And  I  promise  you 
his  fall  should  be  to  the  bottom  of  Styx ; 
and  Vd  pitch  my  last  oboltus  after  him,  to 
pay  his  passage,  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
hell." 

Here  was  promising  material  for  a 
second  I    But  Felix  continued,  — 

**  Will  you  go  to  him  ?  You  know  what 
I  mean.  We  must  fight  —  not  play  at 
fighting.  If  I  put  a  bullet  through  him 
the  world  is  rid  of  a  scoundrel ;  and  if  he 
through  me  —  tant  mieniy 

Barton  looked  steadily  at  F^lix,  and 
sighed. 

**I  hat«  duels,"  he  said.  **rm  not  a 
coward,  I  fancy ;  but  what's  the  good  of 
having  thews  and  sinews  if  one  doesn't  use 
them  Y  You  call  it  chivalry,  I  suppose,  to 
give  up  one's  advantages ;  I  call  it  folly : 
and  you  ask  me  to  stuud  by  and  help  War- 
den to  shoot  you  —  for  I'd  back  the  beast 
against  a  man  like  you,  at  twenty  paces, 
twenty  to  one.  I  know  you.  You'd  be 
as  nervous  as  a  tiger,  and  he'd  be  as  cool 
as  the  steadiest  shot  that  ever  brought  a 
tiger  down." 

"  You  won't  st«nd  by  me,  then  V  " 

"  Stand  by  and  see  you  shot  Y    No." 

"  Then  I  must  find  some  one  else,  that's 
all." 

**  F^lix,  don't  be  an  ass.    And  yet " 

He  suddenly  paused. 

*'  Well  Y  " 

**Damn  it,  I  can't  tell  you  why.  But 
you  mustn't  be  the  man  to  shoot  Cram 
Warden,  even  supposing  that    he   didn't 

shoot    you.      There    are    reasons I 

have  it !  You  mustn't :  but  there's  no 
reason  why  /  shouldn't  shoot  him  fifty 
times  over  ;  or  if  he  shoots  me,  why,  then, 
as  voii  sav,  kmq  mew.  ^Vhat  do  you  say  Y 
shailltry'mylifbkY" 

*•  I  wish  you  would  be  serious  for  once." 

"  And  so  I  am  —  in  sober  seriousness." 

"  Of  course  I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment.  Then  you  will  not 
carry  my  message  Y  " 

"  Xo,  by  God  I  not  a  fraction  of  it.  I'm 
not  a  gentleman,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
one.  If  you  will  fight,  of  course  I  can't 
beln  it.    But " 

IIow  Barton  finished  his  sentence  Felix 
never  knew.    Before  he  knew  the  cause  J 


he  felt  his  heart  beating  yiolenUj;  and 
though  he  turned  mechanically  towards  the 
door,  a  kind  of  faintness  prevented  his 
seeing  anything  but  vacancy.  Ills  senses 
were  acute  enough ;  but  on  this  occasion 
liis  heart  was  quicker  still. 

It  was  Marie  I 

Of  this  alone  he  was  conscious.  All 
other  facts  vanished  away  into  nothing- 
ness—  the  place,  the  mystery  of  her  dis- 
appearance, the  strange  companionship  in 
which  he  found  her  again.  The  sonl's 
love  is  in  itself  a  dream ;  and  in  dreams» 
they  say,  one  never  feels  surprise. 
>  She  herself  stood  in  the  door-way,  with- 
out resolution  either  to  advance  or  to 
retire.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  use- 
less to  retire,  now  that  she  had  been  seen 
by  him  from  whom  she  had  been  seeking  to 
fly.  Barton,  who  had  been  speaking  wann- 
ly,  had  not  heard  her  step  upon  the  stairs, 
which  had  indeed  been  too  light  to  be 
heard  by  the  ears  of  any  but  one.  Bat  he 
suddenly  looked  up,  and  saw  what  the 
reader  has  also  seen. 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a  full  minute*  Then  he  spoke 
again. 

"  Esther  —  Miss  Lefort — this  is  not  mv 
doing,  though  I  am  glad  it  has  happened. 
Felix  found  mo  out,  and " 

But  he  was  unheard.  Felix  had  broken 
from  his  dream,  and  was  by  her  side. 
Barton  looked  at  them  both  once  more, 
and  sighed  deeply,  and  then  for  a  moment 
turned  away. 

'* Marie,  my  own  Marie  I"  exclaimed 
Felix  at  last ;  *'*'  heaven  has  sent  me  to  you 
—  nothing  can  part  us  now." 

Would  it  have  been  wonderful  if  she  also 
lost  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  —  if  she 
also  had  seen  the  hand  of  God  in  this 
chance  meeting  ? 

As  it  was,  she  could  scarcely  speak. 
''  O  my  God  1 "  she  at  last  exclaimed,  **ani 
I  never  to  find  peace  —  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten Y  And  you  — cannot  you  have  mercy 
upon  me  Y  " 

Their  companion,  whose  presence  both 
had  forgotten,  began  to  drum  upon  the 
window-pane.  Then  he  turned  round,  and 
spoke. 

**  You  seem  to  have  got  yourselves  both 
into  a  mess  —  and  I  for  one  see  no  way  out 
of  it  except  by  giving  some  one  we  know 
of  ratvbane.  But  how  about  the  duel 
now,  Felix  Y  Don't  look  so  scared.  Miss 
r^fort  —  I  beg  your  pardon  —  £sther. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  worse  mess  stiU.** 

**  Marie,"  said  Felix,  ^  it  is  true.  I  have 
challenged  your  husband,  and  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  That  is  what  Barton 
means." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not  by  any 
means  what  Barton  means  —  at  least  not 
the  whole  of  it.  I  could  scarcely  have  pre- 
vented your  fighting  beforej  without  be- 
traying confidence,  but  now " 

F^lix  certainly  found  himself  in  a  horri- 
bly awkward  position.  To  fight  a  duel 
with  Marie's  husband,  she  still  living,  was 
obviously  impossible  :  it  was  equally  im- 
possible for  him  to  betray  her  existence  to 
nim.  which,  since  he  had  himself  discovered 
it  by  accident,  would  amount  to  a  breach 
of  confidence :  and  to  w^ithdraw  without 
sufficient  reason  would  be  to  stamp  him- 
self as  a  coward,  and  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  Warden  entertained  of  him  as  an  im- 
postor, when  he  had  claimed  to  be  of  gen- 
tle blood. 

Barton  went  on.  "What  do  you  say, 
Felix  ?  You  had  better  have  accepted  my 
offer  —  you  know  what  I  mean." 

**  I  sec  no  way  out  of  it  but  one,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  And  that  is  —  I  guess  what  you  mean. 
Here  are  three  poor  devils  —  by  God  I  I 
think  we  had  better  subscribe  for  a  few 
pennyworth  of  charcoal,  after  the  fashion 
of  your  country.  Besides,  we  should  be 
doing  a  little  good  for  once  in  our  lives  — 
the  air  of  Lambeth  smells  feverish,  and 
charcoal,  they  say,  is  a  disinfectant." 

''  Barton,  I  believe  you  would  joke  on 
the  day  of  judgment." 

"My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  know  me 
yet?  Laughing  is  my  way  of  crying  — 
that's  all.  If  I  were  one  of  your  lucky 
ones,  I  believe  I  should  never  make  a  joke 
again.  It  isn't  your  Mark  Wardens  that 
laugh  —  it's  the  shorn  lamb  that  skips  and 
plays,  even  when  it  sees  the  butcher.  But 
what,  then,  is  your  one  way  ?  " 

"My  way  at  present  leads  away  from 
you  —  but  not  in  the  way  you  mean. 
Good-bye,  my  friend,  who  have  been  a 
brother  to  me  —  be  a  brother  to  her  also. 
Good-bye,  Marie  :  you  are  right,  we  must 
part  for  ever.  And  do  not  fear  for  me,  or 
for  any  one.  I  have  loved  you  so  dearly! 
Dearest,  those  who  love  as  we  do  cannot 
part  fur  ever.  One  day  we  shall  meet 
again.     Till  then " 

But  Marie  threw  herself  into  the  door- 
way. 

"  No,  Felix,"  she  said,  in  a  clear  and  firm 
voice,  "  vou  shall  commit  no  sin  for  me. 
You  are  a  brave  man ;  you  must  not  act 
hke  a  coward." 

Both  started.  It  was  not  the  Marie 
whom  they  had  known  that  now  spoke. 

"  It  is  1,"  she  said,  "  who  have  brought 
about  all  this  misery  and  all  this  sin.  Yes, 
I  mean  it  —  it  is  I.     And  I  will  stand  here 
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until  I  am  obeyed  now,  unless  you  choose 
to  force  your  way  by  killing  me  first.  I 
know  the  way  you  mean  —  it  is  to  kill  or 
to  be  killed  —  or  both,  perhaps.  Will  you 
listen  to  me  ?  " 

She  paused,  and  then  went  on. 

"  In  a  good  cause,  I,  the  daughter  of  a 
French  soldier,  would  not  seek  to  keep 
back  him  I  loved  the  best  from  certain 
death  —  or  worse,  from  the  certain  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  another.  But  in  a 
bad  cause,  I  would  rather  that  the  whole 
world  should  call  him  coward  than  that  I 
should  have  to  think  him  weak  or  base.  I 
vow,  though  I  am  a  Christian  woman,  and 
though  I  have  already  seen  death  face  to 
face,  that  your  death,  whether  by  your 
own  hands  or  by  those  of  my  husband,  or 
the  death  of  my  husband  bv  yours,  shall 
be  my  own.  Nothing  shall  keep  me  from 
it  —  no,  not  Ernest  or  Fleurette.  K  you 
fear  the  world's  scorn,  do  as  I  have  done : 
the  world  is  wide,  and  this  one  spot  of  it 
will  no  more  miss  Felix  Cnfeville  than  thev 
have  missed  Marie  Lefort.  But  I  think 
better  things  of  you  than  to  think  you 
would  fear  any  scorn  of  men  when  unde- 
served. You  will  be  strong  in  your  own 
conscience ;  and  there  is  one,  at  least,  who 
the  more  you  are  scorned  by  those  who  do 
not  know  you  will  love  you  all  the  more. 
Yes — who  will  love  you.  There  is  no 
harm  in  saying  so  now.  For  my  sake,  let 
me  have  the  consolation  in  my  desolate 
life  that  he  whom  I  love  is  a  brave  and  a 
true  man." 

"  Oh,  Marie,  how  unworthy  I  am  to  dare 
to  love  you !  If  you  could  share  my  fate 
—  and  why  should  you  not?  If  we  are 
both  dead  to  the  world " 

"  That  is  impossible.  You  do  not  even 
tempt  me.  If  I  am  in  my  heart  to  love  a 
brave  man,  you  must  also  love  a  pure  wo- 
man. We  must  be  worthy  of  one  another. 
If  you  are  brave  and  true  for  my  sake,  I 
must  be  true  and  pure  for  yours." 

"  Then  I  am  to  revoke  this  chaUenge  — 
I,  a  I>e  Croisville  ?  Marie  —  do  you  not 
understand  that  a  man's  honour  is  his 
life  ?  " 

"  Such  honour  as  that  ?  No.  Once  more, 
I  have  said  it.  It  is  not  not  your  life  I 
wish  to  save  —  it  is  your  true  honour,  and 
my  own  love." 

Felix  bowed  his  eyes  to  the  ground. 
The  contest  in  him  was  bitter,  but  it  could 
have  but  one  ending. 

"  Curse  it  all  1 "  said  Barton,  after  a  long 
pause.  **I  suppose  it  must  be  so;  but  — 
that  that  infernal  scoundrel  should  get  hia 
own  way  after  all  I " 
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WnKN  I  am  Heated  all  alone  in  my 
vith  a  blnzinj!  fire  in  winter,  or,  in  hui 
■with  thi!  window  open  to  tlio  breeiy  cliam- 
paign.  my  hook",  of  winning  a»pect,  before 
mc,  nnd  whilom  niy  pen,  subserrient  min- 
intcr  of  my  brain,  in  hand,  1  am  apt  to 
think  a  good  deal  about  one  among  the 
many  advantage!*  which  the  Aitnation  of  the 
moment  poiiiiciiieti.  I  do  not  refer  to  it3 
facilities  for  the  eulture  of  creative  imagi- 
nation, Mich  as  the  enthuaiast  Richardson 
alluded  to  when  ho  exclaimed,  "  The  paiut- 
ing-roum  must  be  like  Eden  before  the 
Fall ;  no  joylesH,  turbulent  passions  must 
enter  there."  Nor  am  I  now  contemplating 
the  opportunity  it  aBbrd*  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  prudential  philosophy  which 
BIontHi<^c  had  in  Tiew  when  ne  recora- 
mcndeii  that  every  one  should  poBsesa  a 
little  back  nhop  of  his  own,  —  "taut  tihre, 
lout  franchf"  —  in  which,  absolutely  ahut 
out  from  all  friends  and  acquaintance,  he 
should  suffice  to  himself  for  his  own  enter- 
tainment, talking  to  himself,  and  laughing 
to  himself,  nnd  following  his  pursuits  inde- 
pendent of  all  extomnl  ties,  in  order  thitt, 
should  wife  or  fortune  fall  from  him,  he 
might  have  learned  whither  to  betake  him- 
self for  a  separate  maintenance,  as  it  were. 

I  look  now  Himply  to  another  advantage. 
A  less  ambitious  one  V  Possibly.  At 
least,  it  wears  more  of  a  negative  charac- 
ter. Tliis  solitude  removes  rae  from  any 
temptation  to  quarrelling.  For  how  can 
one  wrangle  with  silence.  Uow  can  one 
vituperate  empty  space  1 

In  eolitoile,  when  1  am  Itatt  alona. 


of  myriad  form,  of  impalpable  essence,  the 
tenantry  of  our  own  brain — vexing  and 
rebellious,  it  may  be,  at  times,  but  not  ca- 
pable of  liindling  the  temper,  like  antago- 
nists of  flesh  and  blood.  II7i^  thoughts 
shonld  harass  one,  and  not  provoke,  may 
be  a  subtle  rjuestion.  If  they  art  a  part 
of  one's  self,  it  would  seem  they  should  do 
neither.  If  independent  essences,  why  one 
and  not  the  other  ?  But  I  suppose  no  one 
is  over  seriously  angry,  indignant,  and  ei- 
aDjierated  with  his  own  cogitations,  as  such, 
except  in  abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain. 
When  Luther  threw  his  inkstand  at  the 
devil,  it  was  tliat  he  projected  his  own  im- 
agination into  the  form  of  tm  opposin?  en- 
tity, Cromwell  meant  it  as  a  rc'luclio  ait 
abtiinlum  when  he  described  a  famous  par- 
liamentary champion  as  so  cantankerous. 


that  if  he  could  find  no  one  else  to  fall  oat 
with,  "John  would  quarrel  with  Lilbume, 
and  Lilbume  with  John."  While  the  iron, 
resistless  tyranny  of  unwelcome  thoughts 
over  the  mind  is,  far  and  away,  the  mMt 
crushing  calamity  under  which  humanitj 


bonds  of  society,  as  some  pLilosophers 
aver,  to  guard  against  the  aggression  of 
individuals  liy  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
many?  It  may  be  so,  though  I  should  be 
loth  to  think  that  the  harmonies  of  human 
nature  had  less  to  do  with  it  than  the  dis- 
cords. Nor,  in  letting  my  thoughts  daily 
now  with  some  of  the  causes  and  etFccta  of 
social  disagreement,  as  we  sec  them  daily 
before  our  eyes,  would  t  for  a  moment  set 
myself  up  aa  a  cynical  disbeliever  in  the 
harmonies.  Our  souls  would  perish  witfa- 
them,  that  is  certain.  But  in  mj 
breezy  attic,  snug  back  shop,  or  what- 
ever the  sanctum  of  my  solitude  for*the 
time  may  be,  I  am  a  philosopher  of  the 
self-sufGcing  tribe,  and  please  myself  with 
thinking  how  much  worse  off  I  might  And 
myself  in  the  world  outside  my  walls  — 
how  much  worse  off  those  ore,  whose  busy, 
■oices  perhaps  at  intervals  reach  my 
heights.  Imagine,  for  a  moment, 
the  subjects  there  must  needs  be  in  the 
and  jars  of  daily  life  always  rising  up 
discussion ;  subjects  domestic,  pa- 
rochial,  political,   ecclesiastical,  Bathetic, 


perforce  tend.  Mankind, it  iasaid, are 
bom  into  the  world  collectively  with  four 
temperaments,  the  mixtures  and  propor- 
tions of  which  in  individuals  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  Why,  hero  ie  at  once  ■  basis 
of  discord  to  set  out  with.  IIow  can  a 
lymphatic  physique  meet  the  aspects  of 
'''  ,s  a  nervous  physique  doesV  or  how 
1  bilious  melancholic  eye  answer  the 
frank  hope  of  the  sanguiaenusV  And 
again,  external  nature,  has  not  she  her 
tcmpemraenlsV  Think  how  irrit.ible  the 
rvca  and  blood  will  become  on  a  sultry 
on,  when  we  are  laboriously  inhaling  a 
occo ;  how  chill  and  ungenial,  when  froat 
chilling  onr  extremities.  Under  such 
circumstance B,  how  easily  does  disctuuon 
ripen  into  dissension  I  how  to  sting  and 
snap  in  words  becomes  almost  a  craving 
of  nature  I  And  if  even  the  placid  are  apt 
to  grow  "  grumpy  "  on  these  occasioiu.  how 
is  it  with  the  class  of  the  normally  captions 
and  huffy,  which  permeates  all  social  space, 
— with  those  of  whom  Cowpcr'a  lines  rep- 
resent the  ordinary  charanteristics  f 
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Some  fretflil  tempers  wince  at  every  touch. 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much; 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elovateil  voice  goes  through  the  brain; 
You  fall  at  once  iuto  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse, — the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
The  southern  stish  admits  too  strong  a  light. 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain  —  now  *tis  night 
He  shakes  with  cold  —  you  stir  the  fire,   and 

strive 
To  make  a  blaze  —  that*s  roasting  him  alive. 

Very  unamiable  all  this,  the  reader  will 
gay.  Well,  I  am  only  referring  to  phases 
of  social  life  which  will  at  times  occur,  de- 
plore it  how  we  may,  ami  which  certainly 
conduce  neither  to  the  happiness  nor  to 
the  elevation  of  our  character  while  they 
last.  When  such  phases  do  occur,  depend 
upon  it  flight  to  one*s  own  room  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  remedies.  There,  in  all  that 
still  seclusion,  trifles  unduly  magnified 
have  a  chance  of  resuming  their  just  pro- 
portions, possibly  your  adversary's  argu- 
ments assume  some  sort  of  meaning  to 
your  apprehension;  petulance  evaporates 
for  lack  of  stimulants ;  the  coveted  "  last 
word  "  seems  no  longer  worth  the  efforts 
we  have  made  to  secure  it.  Hear  the  tes- 
timony of  Nehemiah  Wallington,  the  Puri- 
tan tradesman  of  Eastcheap,  whose  "  His- 
torical notices  "  on  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
have  recently  been  published,  in  corrobor- 
ation of  this  philosophy. 

*'  The  outward  meanes  that  I  have  used 
to  overcome  this  hasti  crabbit  nature  of 
mine,"  says  the  worthy  citizen,  "  are  these. 
Sometimes  I  have  gon  into  another  roume 
by  my  selfe  til  my  anger  is  over,  and  then 
com  again.  Sometime  I  went  abroad,  and 
then  com  again  when  my  wrath  is  past. 
Sometimes  1  have  gone  to  bed  when  I  have 
been  angred,  and  lay  awhile  till  my  anger 
is  past,  and  then  1  have  rose,  and  put  on 
my  does,  an<l  have  bin  friends  again." 

How  deeply  are  not  the  lower  orders  of 
society  to  be  pitied  for  their  inability,  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  secure  such  a  fortress 
for  their  own  defence  !  We  shrink  with 
horror  from  the  tales  of  domestic  strife 
and  bloodshed  witli  which  our  newspaper 
annals  of  the  poor  abound  ;  but  who  shall 
dare  to  come  the  Pharisee  over  them,  for 
who  shall  ])retend  to  compare  their  re- 
sources^ against  temptation  with  our  own? 
Think  ef  the  sneers,  the  taunts,  the  blows, 
which  might  well  take  place  in  our  own 
polished  drawing-rooms,  often  and  often, 
were  there  not  the  remedy  at  hand  of  re- 
tirement and  sei)aration.  But  you  forget 
principle,  some  will  say.  It  is  man's 
duty  to  school  himself  in  self-restraint. 
His  circumstances  are  his  trial.     He  must 


meet  them,  conquer  them ;  not  fly  like  an 
anchoret  to  the  desert,  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation.  Let  him  learn  a  lea- 
son  of  the  Chinese  mandarin,  of  whom  it  ia 
recorded,  that  when  some  emperor  of  the 
Celestials,  making  a  progress  through  hia 
dominions,  came  to  tne  residence  of  this 
distinguished  subject,  he  found  him  with  hia 
wives,  children,  daughters-in-law,  grand- 
children, and  servants,  all  living  together 
in  perfect  peace  and  harmony ;  insomuch 
that,  struck  by  the  phenomenon,  the  em- 
peror re<}uested  the  bead  of  the  family  to 
explain  ita  secret.  The  mandarin  took 
out  his  pencil  and  wrote,  *^  Patience,  pa- 
tience, patience." 

Was    *^  patience "   the    great   cohesive 
power  in  the  family-life  of  the  nomad  patri* 
archs  of  old,  I  wonder  ?  or  was  not  the 
wide  elbow-room  at  their  conmiand    the 
real  preservatiye  of  their  domestic  institu- 
tion r    Assuredly,  in  our  modem  condi- 
tions of  society,  the  patriarchal  regime  ia 
seldom  tried  with  success.    One  of  the 
nearest  approaches  to  the  affirmative,  per- 
haps, was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the 
fklgeworth  family,  as  portrayed  in  an  un- 
published memoir  of  the  authoress's  life* 
Richard  Lovell    Edgeworth,  her    father, 
married  four  times,  and  had  nineteen  chil- 
dren.    That   they    always    agreed,    like 
'*  birds  in  their  little  nests,"  it  would  be 
too  much  to  affirm ;  but  the  general  im- 
pression of  domestic  harmony  m  the  mot- 
ley household,  conveyed  by  the  memoir,  ia 
very  strong;  and    we    know  that  Maria 
Edgeworth,   speaking   of  herself  in    ad- 
vanced life,  used  to  say  she  was  probably 
an  unique  instance  of  a  woman  who  had 
had  three  step-mothers,  and  lived  on  cordial 
terms  with  all  of  them  1  so  that,  whether 
by  principle  or  whether  by  natural  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  much  may  be  done  in  con- 
fronting and  overcoming  the  natural  pro- 
pensity of  congregated  man  to  go  to  log- 
gerheads, far  be  it  from  me  to  ocny ;  nor 
would  I  depreciate,  or  postpone  to  less 
exalted  metnods  such  noble  championship; 
certainly  not  after  it  has  proved  itself  suc- 
cessful !    But  there  is  no  contest  without 
danger,  and  he  is  a  bad  captain  who  relies 
solely  on    the  valour   of  his    troops.    I 
should  hold  it  presumptuous  of  principle 
not  to  avail  itself  of  every  adventitioua 
aid  that  lies  fairly  in   its  way.    And  it  ia 
my  firm,  if  cowardly  conviction,   that  vio- 
tory  is  often  best  secured  by  evasion  from 
conflict,  and  that  to  come  off  without  scars 
is,  in  itself,  an  advantage.    Now,  reverting 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  human  beinga 
who  surround  me,  I  consider  that  the  class 
of  domestic  servants   is  greatly    to   be 
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pitied  for  the  destiny  which  packs  them 
togther  the  whole  day  long  in  disregard 
of  all  natural  affinities.    We  are  prone  to 
smile  with  indulgent,  or  frown  with  non- 
indulgent  temper  at  "  servants*  quarrels," 
but  how  inadequately  do  we  resize  their 
difficulties!     Here  are,  say,    a    dozen  or 
half-a-dozen  persons  brought    into    close 
companionship  from  no  mutual  predilection 
on  their  part,  whose  daily    auties  keep 
them    continually    in    presence    of    each 
other,  whose  lives  must    be  passed  side 
by    side,    constantly  jostling  each  other 
in  the  necessary  business  of  the  day,  in- 
habiting the  same  apartment,  sitting  at 
the  same  board,  uneducated  in  generaX  or, 
if  better  educated  some  than  others,  liable 
to  be  thrown  cheek  by  jowl  with  associates 
all  the  more  repugnant  because  of  their 
greater  coarseness  and  vulgaritv.    What 
wonder  that  a  plentiful  crop  of  quarrels 
should  be  engendered  in  such  a  soil  ?    The 
marvel  rather  is  that    the  domestic  ma- 
chine can  be  got  to  work  at  all  with  so 
many  ill-iitting  screws    and    levers.    Ye 
who    ** change  servants   "continually    in 
search  of  the  Will  o*  the  Wisp  Perfection, 
would   do    better  to   content  yourselves 
with  the  Imperfections  that  are   content 
to  whistle   down  their  own  worries  and 
work  on.    "  I    have  quite  made    up  my 
mind,"  said  an  experienced  mistress  of  a 
family  of  my  acquaintance,  **  never  to  turn 
off  a  servant  for  any  crime  short  of  mur- 
der."   The  very  monotony  of  their  life, 
t90,  must  be  such    a  cause    of  friction. 
Every  householder  knows,  at  critical  mo- 
mentrt,  how  much  may  be  done  by  "  a  treat 
from  missus,"  in  the  shape  of  a  holiday  in 
common,  or  a  festive  meeting,  to  disperse 
the    gathering    combustibles;  just  some- 
thing to  vary  the  daily  round,  and  bring 
pleasant    associations    into    the    common 
stock  of  ideas.    What  the   amenitids  of 
daily  intercourse  may  be  among  a  set  of 
females  devoted  to  a  life  of  special  devo- 
tional discipline  in  common,  we  know  from 
the  memorable  revelations  of  "  Saurin  v. 
Starr."    One  can  imagine  the  trembling 
efforts  to  cloak  the   movements  of  spite 
with    religious    "intention"    and    pious 
phraseology,  which  must  constitute  the  la- 
bour of  every  hour  in  such  a  case.    No 
way  of  escape  from  it  in  the  inexorable 
convent  routine.    Methodical    rule  from 
outside  is    by  no  means  your  best    re- 
conciler. 

I  strike  my  hand  upon  my  head.  Am  I 
a  very  quarrelsome  person  myself  that  I 
can  so  keenly  appreciate  the  temptations 
to  this  vulgar  every-day  "falling  out?" 
{Hy  the  way,  what  is  the  derivation  of 


that  term?  To  /all  out  would  seem  to 
mean  the  divergmg  or  departing  firom  % 
line  of  road  pursued  originally  by  penous 
tending  towards  the  same  end.  A  and  B 
"  fall  out, "  they  defalcate  from  the  pre- 
scribed course  which  was  to  hold  tham 
together.)  My  conscience  does  not  con- 
vict me  of  being  especially  litigious,  iraaei* 

I  ble,  wayward,  or  exacting,  although  I  would 
not  venture  to  pronounce  that  l  am  fr«e 

I  from  the  tendency  which  causes  the  un- 
happiness  of  so  many  of  my  neighbours. 

I  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  when  1 

I  an»  on  the  outside  of  a  quarrel,  I  strongly 
object,  in  cool  blood,  to  overstepping  Uie 

I  borders ;  and  this  because  of  what  Folo- 
nious  says, 

Beware  of  entraneo  to  a  quarrel;  but  being  lay 
Bear  it  that  th'  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

It  is  this  last  behest  that  gives  me  pauae. 
It  does  imply  such  a  world  of  thought, 
trouble,  and  perplexity.    Why,  the  taunff 
home  to  one's  business  and  bosom  a  goo£ 
sized  handsome  quarrel,  reminds  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  the  enforced  recep- 
tion of  that  formidable  White  Elephant 
with  wliich  Eastern  sovereigns  were  wont 
to  endow  some  ci-devant  favourite  whom 
they  designed    decorously   to   ruin.    To 
feed,  house  and  tend,  with  due  respect, 
the  princely  beast,  would  cost  the  unhappy 
possessor  more  than  all  the  care  and  treas- 
ure he  had  it  in  his  power  to  expend ;  and 
he  sank  at  last  under  the  very  magnifi- 
cence of  the  donation.    And  so,  to  main- 
tain a  goodly  quarrel  with  due  considera- 
tion to  every    point  of  honour,    rightly 
judging  where  to  plant  the  sting,  where 
to  guard  one*s  own  weak  point ;  to  discern 
every  coign  of  vantage  for  one's  self  or  for 
the  enemy ;  to  frame  one's  speeches  and 
written  sentences  with  a  lawyer's  regard 
to  every  construction   that  may  be  put 
upon  them ;  to  adjust  one's  self  to  one's 
opponent's  frame   of  thought;  to   guess 
how  such  or  such  a  turn  of  affairs  is  nkely 
to  exhilarate  or  to  depress  him :  all  this 
takes  so  much  out  of  a  man;  asurps  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  his  time  and  facul- 
ties ;  sucks  so  effectually  the  marrow  out 
of  liis  bones ;  leaves  him  so  destitute  of 
zest    for  pursuits    unconnected  with  his 
main  object :  quarrels  of  this  deep,  per- 
sonal, spiteful  nature  are,  in  short,  so  sub- 
versive of  the  whole  moral  system ;  and, 
what  is  more,  are  so  very  exhausting  to  an 
indolent  nature,  that,  for  my  part,  I  feel  I 
would  fain  enter  into  a  compact  to  fp^rt 
them  up  by  general  consent,  like  those 
humane  potentates  who  agree  to  oatlaw 
certain  aestructive  missiles  in  batUe  on 
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account  of  their  exceeding  destructive- 
ness,  80  that  one  abnost  hopes  in  time  to 
see  war  itself  made  contraoand  of  war, 
under  a  very  sensible  universal  estimate 
of  its  horrors.  Would  vou  not  often 
rather  not  see  an  intended  offence,  or 
put  a  laboriously  charitable  construction 
on  troublesome  people's  conduct,  so  that 
you  might  only  avoid  the  necessity  of 
quarroUing?  I  would.  I  cannot  possibly 
imaj^ine  any  human  being  of  so  perverse  a 
mould,  or  of  taste  so  unaccountable,  as  to 
require  the  caution  given  by  the  writer  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  :  **  Strive  not  with 
a  man  without  a  cause,  if  he  have  done 
thee  no  harm."  Why,  truly  here  were  a 
swash-buckler,  a  man  most  wanton  in 
wrangling,  by  whom  such  advice  were 
needed.  It  were  well  not  to  come  within 
some  leagues  of  that  man's  orbit. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  natures  that 
take  quarrels  in  a  lighter  way,  rather  as 
vivifying  stimulants  than  as  consuming 
volcanoes,  and  that  rush  into  them,  with- 
out pause  or  premeditation,  from  the  most 
trivial  cause.  They  get  out  of  them,  too, 
quicker  than  other  mortals,  and  face  about 
on  their  old  opponents  and  their  quondam 
allies,  like  those  dexterous  ships  of  mod- 
ernized warfare  which  used  to  rout  the 
heavy  Spanish  galleons.  They  wonder 
that  others  are  so  long  in  "  coming  round ; " 
they  wonder  also  that  others  are  so  slow 
to  catch  offence.  I  almost  envy  these 
guerilla  combatants  for  their  elastic  tem- 
per ;  but  then  I  doubt  their  knowing  much 
of  the  tender  constancies  of  human  feeling. 

In  frivolous  court  circles,  like  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  as  depicted  in  the  memoirs  of 
his  time,  from  the  Fronde  downwards,  one 
meets  with  many  examples  of  this  light, 
capricious  quarrelling.  Friends  melting 
in  mutual  ejmnchement  one  moment,  would 

On  a  dissention  of  a  doit  break  oat 
To  bitterest  enmity, 

the  next.  Narrow-minded,  ill-educated, 
slanderous  female  gossips  —  for  such  were 
most  of  those  fair  I^onguevilles,  Montpen- 
aiers,  and  the  like,  who  have  made  history 
sparkle  with  their  fame  —  were  naturally 
tne  very  personages  to  show  skill  in  the 
degrading  warfare  of  private  jealousies 
and  rivalries.  Their  dexterity  often  con- 
sisted in  carrying  things  outwardly  with  a 
fkir  face,  llierc  is  a  characteristic  story 
told  by  Madame  de  Caylus,  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  and  Madame  de  Maintenon : 
how,  when  their  mutual  aversion  (on  very 
Tital  grounds,  it  must  be  allowed)  was  at 
its  height,  this  uncongenial  pair,  the  sup- 
planter  and  the  supplanted,  found  them- 


selves one  day  boxed  up  tete-hrfete  in  the 
same  carriage  on  one  ot  the  royal  pleas> 
ure-excursions  to  Marly.  No  very  delight- 
ful prospect,  we  can  imagine,  a  couple  of 
hours'  arive  for  two  such  companions 
under  the  circumstances.  Three  alterna- 
tives were  before  them,  fighting,  sulking, 
or  chatting.  The  first  was  not  comme  U 
faut,  the  second  was  abhorrent  to  spiritt^ 
elles  Frenchwomen.  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan,  who,  being  first  in  dignity,  had  the 
initiative,  boldly  accepted  the  third,  but 
without  compromising  the  "situation." 
'*  Don't  let  us  be  made  fools  of  by  this  ac- 
cident," she  said,  when  the  carriage-doors 
closed  upon  them ;  "  let  us  chat  as  if  w© 
had  no  aifference  whatever ;  but  with  the 
understanding,  you  know,  that  we  don't 
love  each  other  a  bit  the  more  for  it,  and 
will  take  up  our  quarrel  again  when  we 
get  back."  From  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  bdewelled  Sultana  of  the  most  splen- 
did of  monarchs,  to  a  homely  Devonshire 
farmer,  what  a  descent!  let  the  same 
touches  of  human  nature  ^peep  out  under 
every  condition,  and  the  above  anecdote 
irresistibly  reminds  me  of  the  farewell 
speech  of  Farmer  Appledrane.  He  and 
his  brother  had  been  at  deadly  feud,  and 
had  bullyragged  each  other  to  the  utmost 
in  the  richest  dialect  of  the  South  Hams. 
But  sickness  befell  Farmer  Appledrane, 
and  he  was  like  to  die.  He  dared  not  go 
to  his  last  account  with  the  burden  of  a 
quarrel  on  his  mind,  and  a  quarrel  with 
one  so  near  of  kin.  So  he  sent  for  his 
brother,  and  hand  grasped  hand.  A  sigh 
from  the  sick  bed.  A  sigh  of  relief,  might 
it  be,  from  the  unburdened  conscience? 
No ;  it  was  a  sigh  of  mortification  for  hav- 
ing to  change  his  front  at  last,  and  being 
driven  to  renounce  a  position  fortified  by 
so  many  hard  words  and  proud  feelings. 
But  a  saving  clause  suggests  itsclfl 
"  Wull,  Jann,"  says  the  moribund  farmer, 
"  so  now,  So'ce  see,  if  so  be  I  die,  why  'tis 
as  'tis.  But  if  I  gits  round  again,  why  'tis 
as  'twas." 

That  art  soflens  manners,  has  ofrcH 
been  said.  The  mention  of  Devonshire 
links  on,  by  association,  the  last  story  with 
one  current  in  the  bygone  generation  in 
the  same  region  of  our  country.  Two 
dancing-masters,  brothers,  had  fallen  into 
feud,  and  had  not  had  any  intercourse  with 
each  other  for  a  long  time.  One  had  gone 
to  Paris,  and  had  there  learnt  some  new 
and  brilliant  development  of  his  art. 
After  his  return,  he  was  pursuing  his  way 
from  Exeter,  over  the  breezy  heights  of 
Haldon  to  fulfil  some  professional  engage- 
ment.   It  so  happened  that  TerpsichoreuB 
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the  younger  was  traversing  Ilaldon  also, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  with  a  similar 
purpose  in  view.  The  gigs  approach  each 
other  on  the  chalky  common.  Professional 
enthusiasm  gets  the  better  of  hostile 
grudi;e.  llie  elder  brother  hails  the 
younger,  and  jumping  out  of  his  vehicle, 
begs  him  to  obser^-e  and  make  acquisition 
of  the  new  "  step  "  which  he  has  just  im- 
ported from  foreign  parts,  and  which  he 
forthwith  executes  in  iirst-rate  style  mau- 
gre  the  roughness  of  his  dancing-ground. 
Perfect  reconciliation  ensues,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  To  dance  to  a  man  and  then  to 
sulk  with  him  would  be  impossible ;  unless 
indeed,  the  dance  happened  to  be  a  dance 
of  spit«,  as  may  sometimes  be.  ^^She 
laughs  at  me  and  she  dances  at  me,''  I  have 
heard  alleged  by  the  aggravated  party  in 
a  kitchen  quarrel. 

It  is  certain  that  one  topic  of  mutual 
sympathy  will  do  more  to  harmonize  men's 
jamng  dispositions  than  a  bushel  of  elabo- 
rate arguments.  A  smile,  in  common,  at 
some  ludicrous  incident,  an  indignation,  in 
common,  at  some  intolerable  wrong,  an 
enthusiasm,  in  common,  at  some  manifes- 
tation of  the  great  or  beautiful,  these  are 
potent  influences  which  will  oftentimes 
wafb  old  grudges  to  the  winds,  and  baffle 
even  the  mischievous  offices  of  the  **  peace- 
maker." 

For,  of  all  mischief-working  people,  the 
complacent  peacemaker,  the  outsider  who 
seeks  to  reconcile  difierences  without  hav- 
ing tact  or  discernment  for  the  mission,  is 
one  of  the  worst.  It  is  such  a  mistake,  in 
the  first  place,  for  a  man  standing  high 
and  dry  out  of  a  quarrel,  to  assume  that 
his  moral  ground  is  necessarily  a  post  of 
virtuous  elevation  over  those  whose  strug- 
gles he  so  pitifully  contemplates.  A  quar- 
rel may  be  a  very  naughty  thing,  or  it  may 
not.  It  may  be  an  unavoidable  thing,  re- 
sulting only  from  a  defective  state  of 
knowledge  in  the  parties  constiluting  it, 
joined  to  very  warm  and  honest  feeling. 
The  famous  shield  in  the  fable  hcut  both  a 
golden  and  a  silver  side ;  it  is  of  no  use, 
for  peace  sake,  to  try  and  persuade  men 
coming  in  contrary  directions,  that  their 
eyes  are  in  fault  and  that  it  has  neither. 
If  the  i)latitudes  of  a  pragmatical  outsider, 
with  no  better  means  of  judging  than  they 
had  themselves,  had  forced  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  an  agreement ;  either  Paul  must 
have  cons^mted  to  forego  his  deUberate 
opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  instrument 
to  be  employed  on  a  work  of  vital  import- 
ance, or  Barnabas  must  have  been  untrue 
to  his  conviction  of  his  nephew's  claims 
and  character. 


Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Popakr 
Fallacies,  has  exposed  the  falsity  of  the 
current  maxim,  **  Of  two  disputants  the 
warmest  is  generally  in  the  wrong."  No 
such  thing,  maintains  the  acate  moraliife. 
**  Coolness  is  as  often  the  result  of  an  vn* 
principled  indifference  to  truth  or  fiike- 
hood,  as  of  a  sober  confidence  in  a  man's 
own  side  in  a  dispute.  Nothing  is  more 
insulting  sometimes  than  the  appearance 
of  this  philosophic  temper.  There  is  little 
Tibulus,  the  stamniering  law-stationel*  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  We  have  seldom  known 
tiiis  shrewd  little  fellow  engaged  in  an  ar- 
gument, where  we  were  not  convinced  he 
had  the  best  of  it  if  his  tongue  would  but 
fairly  have  seconded  him." 

La  Bruycre  not  less  emphatically  refaies 
an  outsider's  maxim  of  the  same  undisoem- 
ing  kind.  (And  here,  by  the  way,  it  strikes 
me,  how  large  a  collection  might  be  made 
of  **  outsiders'  maxims,"  scraping  on  all  the 
moral  difficulties  of  human  life,  but  pene- 
trating no  further  than  their  merest  rind  1 ) 
La  Bruyisre  says:  — 

*^  When  a  violent  quarrel  has  occurred 
between  two  persons,  of  whom  one  is  in 
the  right  and  the  other  in  the  wrong,  what 
most  lookers-on  are  sure  to  do,  either  in 
order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
judging,  or  from  a  natural  tendency  which 
has  always  seemed  to  me  out  of  place,  is  to 
condemn  both  parties  alike.  An  impor- 
tant  lesson  t^is;  and  a  very  cogent  and 
undeniable  reason  why  one  should  always 
fly  straight  off  to  the  east  when  a  perverse 
fool  is  in  the  west,  lest  bv  any  chance  one 
should  come  to  share  we  blame  of  his 
wrong-headedness." 

Lii  Bruycre  has  hit  a  right  nail  here. 
This  Lt  one  of  the  most  provoking  of  8tere> 
otyped  moralities,  and  not  the  less  irritat- 
ing because  it  contains  the  fallacy  of  a 
half  truth.  In  most  quarrels  undoubtedly 
there  arc  faults  on  both  sides.  A  heartless 
taunt  from  the  aggressor  incites,  it  may 
be,  resentment,  —  culpable,  but  not  un- 
natural,—  from  his  victim.  Possibly  the 
least  offendine  party,  in  a  moral  sense, 
may  be  that  which  incurs  guilt  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  Or  again,  the  aggressive  party 
may  be  aggressive  from  a  right  motive, 
lie  may  be  roused  by  some  unjust  or  dis- 
honourable action  to  make  a  quarrel  that 
did  not  find  him.  The  fact  is,  that  from 
the  nursery  where  the  "  good  child  "  feels 
so  particularly  virtuous  when  he  sees  his 
brothers  and  sisters  fall  out,  and  repeats 
Dr.  AVatts's  hymn  with  double  gusto,  to  the 
pulpit  where  the  official  Mentor  descants  on 
the  turpitude  of  all  disagreements  between 
neighbour  and  neighbour,  there  is  no  class 
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of  mUfortane  or  misdoing  for  which  the  lec- 
ture is  more  ready,  the  thoughtful  sympa- 
thy more  scant.  Is  all  quarrelling  avoid- 
able ?  With  stagnant  natures,  or  in 
exceptionally  smooth  circumstances  of  life, 
yes,  possibly.  Comers  there  may  be,  in 
this  moiling  world,  of  such  halcyon  tran- 
quillity that,  as  the  German  proverb  has 
it,  there  the  fox  and  hare' wish  each  other 
good-oight.  Tempers  there  are,  doubtless, 
as  blest  by  nature,  as  tjiat  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  described  by  Luther,  who  was 
*'  without  guile  and  without  bile."  But  such 
Bceues  such  tempers  must  be  exceptional. 
Let  them  make  tne  most  of  them,  who  are 
bom  to  their  possession.  The  world  being 
what  it  is,  we  ask  again,  ought  quarrels 
always  to  be  avoided  ?  No ;  a  thousand 
times  no ;  in  spite  of  Dr.  Watts  and  the 
parson.  There  are  seasons  when  honour, 
faith,  and  principle  require  one  to  enter 
the  lists,  and  oiten,  sad  to  say  it,  when 
there  is  on  both  sides  good  intention. 
Witness  Paul  and  Barnabas  again.  Until 
humim  observation  and  judgment  can  be 
oiade  perfect,  there  always  will  be  dissen- 
sions, even  to  the  death,  as  to  the  shape 
and  colours  of  the  innumerable  objects 
which  turn  diverse  sides  to  diverse  behold- 
ers. Is  this  cry,  this  symbol,  on  which  the 
history  of  mankind  for  generations  may 
depend,  a  pernicious  lie,  or  is  it  a  noble 
invigorating  truth?  According  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  I  may 
be  called  on  to  figlit  out  my  heart's  blood, 
like  Hampden  —  or  like  Falkland  I 

Brave  words,  my  masters  1  and  let  them 
be  proclaimed  with  crash  of  trumpets. 
But  of  this  it  behoves  you  to  have  special 
care,  all  who  quarrel  *'  on  principle,"  that 
your  game  w  worth  its  caudle.  In  the 
warfare  of  individuals,  as  of  nations,  the 
real  case  often  is,  that  wrath,  and  pride, 
and  the  fatal  love  of  the  *'  last  word  "  add 
on  to  the  original  cause  of  dissension  till 
the  essence  is  altogether  lost  in  its  acci- 
dents, and  the  appeal  to  *'  principle "  be- 
comes rightfully  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  watchers  from  the  heights. 

The  strifes  that  have  vented  themselves 
in  iukshed  are  not  less  malignant  than 
those  that  have  vented  themselves  in  blood- 
shed. Are  not  the  controversies  of  the 
learned  well  known  to  be  repertories  of 
personal  abuse,  and  of  as  much  "  bad  lan- 
guage "  as  can  be  heard  in  the  slums  of 
Billinfjsfjate  ?  The  Earl  of  Rochester  once 
said  to  Bishop  Burnet,  "  a  man  could  not 
write  with  life  unless  he  were  heated  by 
reveujze :  for  to  make  a  satire  without  re- 
sentment,  upon  the  cold  notions  of  philoso- 
phy, was  as  if  a  man  would  in  cold  blood 


cut  men's  throats  who  had  never  offended 
him."  Yet  the  "  cold  notions  of  philoso* 
phy  "  have  had  a  wonderful  power  in  tn- 
spiring  resentments.  Once  famous,  but 
long  forgotten  among  the  dust-heaps  of 
literary  lumber,  was  the  so-called  '*  Mathe- 
matical War,"  carried  on  between  Hobbes, 
the  old  Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  and 
Dr.  Wallis,  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford. 
"  Hobbes,"  says  Isaac  Disraeli,  "  was  one 
of  the  many  victims  who  lost  themselves 
in  squaring  the  circle  and  doubling  the 
cube."  The  more  he  lost  his  way,  the 
more  confident  he  was  that  be  was  goine 
right.  Six  Lessons  to  the  Professors  of 
Mathematics  in  Oxford  was  a  tolerably  arro- 
gant title  to  affix  to  a  geometrical  argu- 
gument.  Due  Correction  for  Mr.  Hohbes,  or 
School  Discipline  for  not  saying  his  Lessons 
right,  was  scarcely  an  unfair  rejoinder. 
Seventeen  years  the  controversy  lasted. 
Irony  and-  invective  seized  on  every  vul- 
nerable point  of  morals  or  of  temper. 
Those  who  <*  began  with  points,  and  doub- 
ling the  cube,  and  squaring  the  circle,*' 
reviled  each  other  for  moroseness,  arbitra- 
riness, vanity,  republicanism,  and  what  not, 
till  at  last  their  voices  died  away  in  the 
stillness  of  the  fiprave.  Hobbes  was  beaten, 
but  not  quelled:  — 

Bed  nil  profeci,  magnis  aathoribos  error 
Foltus  erat,  oesBit  sio  Medioina  malo, 

was  his  last  word.  But  Wallis  outlived 
him,  and  could  point  a  moral  at  his 
memory  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
Speaking  of  some  laborious  business  on 
wnich  he  was  engaged,  he  said  it  was  '*  as 
hard  almost  as  to  make  Mr.  Hobbes 
tmderstand  mathematics."  Perhaps  our 
modern  sages  —  our  Comteists,  and  our 
Darwinites  and  their  opposers  —  have 
learnt  to  restrain  their  pens  under  more 
decent  conventionalities ;  but  there  is  as- 
suredly no  field  of  debate  on  which  there 
exists  a  Mercer,  more  enduring  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism, than  on  that  of  calm,  unworldly, 
abstract  science.  Political  rivals  are  plac- 
able by  comparison,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  political  exigencies  are  always  shift- 
ing, and  principles  have,  ever  and  anon,  to 
give  way  to  opportunity. 

A  generally  established  system  of  short- 
hand-writing is  said  to  be  a  desideratum  in 
the  railway  pace  of  modern  civilization. 
For  the  conduct  of  pen-and-paper  combats 
it  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  many  an  im- 
mense boon.  Who  knows  but  it  might 
have  something  of  the  effect  of  needle-guns 
in  modern  warfare,  making  a  seven  ofays* 
of  an  otherwise  seven  years'  war  ?  I  knew 
a  case  of  a  family  quarrel  in  which  one  of 
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the  champions  adopted  the  use  of  quill- 
pens  for  evermore  from  experiencing  the 
difficulty  on  that  occasion  of  tracing  with 
sufficient  rapidity  the  energetic  sentences 
required  under  the  friction  of  a  metal 
nib. 

Some  natures  Prefer  the  arena  of  viva 
voce  discussion.  The  heat  of  argument, 
when  tongue  sharpens  tongue,  is  apt  to 
explode  in  very  unguarded,  extravagant 
vehemences,  so  that  to  "■  speak  one's  mind  " 
upon  a  controverted  subject  is  a  synonym 
for  a  hard  set-to  fight.  Yet  there  are 
times  when  a  personal  encoimter  may  open 
up  the  best  issue.  When  written  controver- 
sv  has  been  spun  to  vexatious  length,  and 
there  seems  no  road  out  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  antagonists  wuth  to  be  reconciled,  yet 
know  not  how  to  withdraw  from  their 
formulated  positions  without  the  horrible 
fear  of  seeming  stupid  or  yielding,  then 
bring  them  face  to  face.  A  grasp  of  the 
hand,  accompanied  by  an  inexoraole  mu- 
tual prohibition  of  anything  like  exjUana- 
tion,  may  wipe  out  the  contention  of  the 
past  for  ever. 

Tliat  the  topic  of  quarrels  between 
friends  should  have  inspired  some  very 
effective  passages  in  poetry  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  the  contrasts  brought  into 
play  are  among  the  strongest,  most  pa- 
thetic, in  life.  Quarrels  between  tried 
friends  are  in  fact  more  really  tragic  than 
lovers*  quarrels,  which  are  apt  to  turn 
upon  some  slight  pergonal  ground,  and  if 
not — as  they  so  often  are — ended  by 
prompt  reconciliation,  are  at  least  transi- 
tory in  their  smart,  however  severe  at  the 
time.  The  offended  swain  who  drowns 
himself  because  his  mistress  had  **  words  " 
with  him,  would  soon  have  ceased .  to 
grieve  if  he  could  have  tided  over  the  first 
distress.  If  Chloe  fiouts  me  from  momen- 
tary caprice  or  ill-humour,  a  sunny  morn- 
ing, a  [(leasant  walk,  will  presently  set  all 
right.  If  she  flouts  me  because  she  does 
not  care  for  me,  I  shall  be  a  fool  not  to 
gulp  down  my  vexation  after  one  choke  — 

If  she  be  not  kind  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  T 

But  caprice  has  commonly  no  part  in  the 
antagonism  of  sworn  comrades.  Princi- 
ple, cliaracter  confidence, —  theae  are  the 
fundamental  bonds  of  friendship,  and  these 
are  th«^y  which  are  wrenched  and  riven 
when  a  dispute  definitively  separates  chief 
friends.  Accordingly,  the  really  tragic 
passages  in  poetry  have  reference  more  to 
the  feuds  of  friends  than  to  the  feuds  of 
lovers.    Take  the  immortal  scene  between 


.  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Shakspoare ;  take 
:  Coleridge's  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline  — 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult,  to  his  heiirt*8  best  brother: 
They  parted  —  ne*er  to  meet  again! 

Bat  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  painiDg. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  soars  remaining 

Like  clitfi)  which  hod  been  rent  asunder  — 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between; 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder^ 
Shall  wholly  do  4wiiy,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  onee  hath  been. 

77<a/  is  the  direful  grief,  the  sense  of 
union  in  disunion  I  The  incomplctcnesfl, 
the  **  hollowiiess "  of  the  heart  that  has 
lost  its  answering  heart  beyond  recovery ! 
O  thou  who  art  threatened  with  the  alien- 
ation of  an  old  and  tried  friend,  by  some 
difference  which  neither  thou  nor  he  know 
how  to  get  over,  spare  him — spare  each 
other  if  you  can ;  leave  margin  tor  recon- 
ciliation !  Be  very  slow  to  take  pcrjonal 
offence ;  be  slower  still  to  speak  the  bitter 
word  which  may  never  be  recalled.  There 
are  temporary  obscurements  of  regard,  and 
there  are  obliterations  more  deadly  than 
death.  Some  winters  since  there  was  a 
mighty  tempest  in  the  West  Indian  lati- 
tudes ;  the  pea  rose  mountains  high,  and  a 
hurricane  swept  all  before  it,  and  a  ru- 
mour went  forth  that  an  island  had  bodilr 
"  disapi>eared."  But  the  tempest  passec^ 
and  Tortola  stood  out  agam,  damaged, 
truly,  for  a  time,  but  not  submerged.  It 
was  the  vehemence  of  the  elements  that 
had  hidden  it  from  view.  Trust  and  hope 
for  a  return  of  old  sentiment  when  the  gale 
of  disagreement  is  past.  Characters  are 
so  different  in  the  framework  of  their  sen- 
sibilities. Damon  may  be  carele^ly,  even 
capriciously,  hurting  at  times,  yet  may 
glow  with  generous  self-sacrifice  and  warm- 
est love  when  need  occurs  to  I^thias.  Let 
Pythias  only  be  true,  constant,  unexacting ; 
let  him  give  Damon  plenty  of  rope,  and  not 
irritate  him  by  querulous  remonstrances. 
The  sense  of  justice  and  truth  will  bring 
back  his  love  —  his  consciousness  of  love, 
we  should  rather  say  —  more  surely  than 
all  the  frettings  of  reproach. 

Having  drifted  somehow  into  a  sermoniz- 
ing vein,  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  "  all  about  to  quarrel." 
I  venture  not  to  say  simply,  "  Don't,"  like 
the  adviser  to  "those  about  to  marry"  in 
Punch,  I  only  say,  first.  Defer.  Postpone- 
ment may  be  the  thief  of  time  in  bnsiness 
arrangements;  it  is  often  the  safety-belt 
of  tempers  in  the  acrimonious  waters  of 
repartee.     Oh,   defer   your   cause    from 
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Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober ;  from  the  dis- 
putant of  11  A.M.  on  Monday  morning  to 
the  same  disputant  one  week — ay,  or,  it 
may  be,  one  day  —  later.  How  will  the 
perspective  of  things,  in  all  possibility, 
have  shifted  its  bearings  in  the  interval,  till 
the  *'  situation  "  knows  itself  no  more.  It 
was  the  fatal  mischief  of  duelling,  formerly 
so  common  among  us,  that  the  challenge, 
once  given  and  accepted,  on  some  occasion, 
perhaps,  as  remote  from  the  real  interests 
of  two  convivial  disputants  as  the  politics 
of  the  planet  Jupiter,  it  seemed  cowardice 
to  back  out  of  it,  however  needless  the 
quarrel  might  appear  in  the  light  of  morn- 
ing meditation. 

Secondly,  cultivate  varied  intellectual 
interests.  The  greater  variety  of  attrac- 
tive subjects  of  thought  you  possess,  in 
matters  out  of  yourself,  the  less  you  will 
care  to  spare  attention  for  petty  personal 
provocations.  Bright,  sunny  fancies — best 
nurtured  in  ^^flashes  of  solitude  " — sweeten 
the  mind. 

Thirdly,  aim  at  acquiring  a  sympathetic 
heart.  And  as,  according  to  some  meta- 
physicians, all  sympathy  is  based  on  imag- 
mation,  make  it  your  business  to  picture 
to  yourself  the  peculiarities  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  others,  so  that  the  next  step  may 


be  to  feel  tolerant  of  them.  And  here  we 
come  round  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  that  "understanding"  is  the 
great  means  of  keeping  one  straight.  The 
more  dogged  and  stupid  a  mind  is,  the  less 
hope  of  steering  clear  of  a  collision  with 
it. 

There  is  a  touching  passage  in  a  poem 
by  Coventry  Patmore,  not  immediately 
accessible  to  me,  which  embodies  the  re- 
flections of  one  in  the  first  moments  of 
bereavement,  dwelling,  in  that  strangely 
vivid  light  which  no  fogs  of  working-day 
existence  obscure,  on  the  thought  of  the 
friend  with  whom  life's  familiar  scenes  have 
been  passed.  At  that  moment,  how  does 
not  alt  love,  all  regret,  all  self-examination 
concur  in  the  one  yearning  wish  that  no 
word  intended  for  afiront,  no  action  in- 
tended for  pain-giving  hostility  or  defiance, 
had  ever  been  set  down  in  tlie  note-book 
which  unforgiving,  unforgetting  conscience 
keeps  as  a  witness  against  itself  1  And, 
could  we  only  think  of  that  moment  with 
reference  to  any  friend  against  whom  we 
are  about  to  launch  the  bitter  tauut,  how 
would  it  not  seem  worth  our  while  to  make 
every  effort  at  self-restraint,  if  only  for  the 
selfish  aim  of  making  our  own  heartache 
in  the  severance  of  death  more  tolerable  t 


One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  we  all  make 
in  life  is  the  valuing  a  thing  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  And  this  error  is  uni- 
versal. I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  is  free 
from  it.  No  doubt  the  desire  of  overcoming  a 
difficulty  was  implanted  in  the  human  breast  for 
very  good  reasons;  but  we  have  carried  this  de- 
sire to  an  extreme;  and  it  mostly  renders  us 
blind  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  object  we  pur- 
sue. 

In  Love,  for  instance,  the  easiest  conquest  is 
the  best.  I  know  that  this  is  a  very  daring  say- 
ing, but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  a  true  one. 
The  love  which  eoonest  responds  to  love  —  even 
what  we  cull  **  love  at  first  sight  **  —  is  the  sur- 
est love,  ard  for  this  reason  —  that  it  does  not 
depend  upon  any  one  merit  or  quality,  but  em- 
braces in  its  view  the  whole  being.  That  is  the 
love  which  is  likely  to  last  -^  incomprehensible, 
undefinible,  unarguable  about.  But  this  love 
often  fiiil8  to  satisfy  roan  or  woman.  And  he 
or  she  pursues  that  which  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  which,  from  that  very  circumstance,  is  not 
the  best  fur  him  or  her. 

The  8i\me  thing  occurs  in  Friendship.  The 
fHends  that  are  easiest  made,  are  the  best  friends 
and  the  most  lasting.  But  often  an  ill-condi- 
tioned or  even  a  cantankerous  man  offers  some 
attraction,  by  reason  of  difficulty,  to  other  men 


to  gain  his  friendship.  After  much  effort,  what 
friendship  this  man  can  give  is  perhaps  gained, 
and  is  ultimately  found  out  to  be  worth  but  lit- 
tle. 

As  an  additional  argument  for  not  being  led 
away  by  the  difficulty  of  the  pursuit,  let  us  re- 
member how  veiT  short  life  ia 

In  material  things  the  folly  of  pursuing  them 
eagerly,  merely  k)eoause  the  pursuit  is  difficult, 
is  very  apparent.  A  man  will  seek  after  some 
almost  hopeless  honour,  or  some  station  in  soci- 
ety which  he  never  attains,  or  finds  worthless 
when  attained ;  and  all  the  while  he  neglects  the 
pleasant  things  in  life  which  are  round  him  and 
within  the  reach  of  his  hand.  The  daisies  and 
the  primroses  and  the  violets  he  p'lsses  with  an 
unheeding  eye,  caring  only  for  some  plant  that 
blossoms  once  in  a  hundred  years. 

I  repeat  my  belief  that  the  most  frequent  error 
in  life  is  the  placing  an  inordinate  value,  merely 
on  account  of  its  difficulty,  upon  that  which  it 
is  difficult  to  attain;  and  I  would  have  for  a 
motto  one  that  has  never  yet  been  selected  by 
mortal  man,  and  which  should  run  thus  — 
*'  Choose  the  easiest.** 

I  am  not  afraid  of  quelling  men's  efforts  in 
high  endeavour  by  this  motto.  They  will  U- 
ways  be  prone  enough  to  run  after  what  is  diffi- 
cult Arthur  Uelps. 
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cnAPTER  vm. 

00  OR  STAT. 

"Thrre  is  a  very  kind  invitation  for 
you  M:iy,  from  your  aunt  at  Brickwall," 
said  MrA.  Dimsdale,  one  morning. 

"Must  I  go,  papa?  I*d  much  rather 
fitay  at  home/*  rephed  May,  looking  at  her 
father,  and  remembering  certain  passages 
with  Lionel,  wafts  from  the  pays  du  tendre, 
which  she  did  not  at  all  wish  to  encourage, 
yet  which  could  hardly  be  put  into  words 
without  making  more  of  them  than  was  de- 
sirablcr  She  was  not  intimate  with  her 
mother,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  any 
hint  of  this  would  make  her  discuss  "  par- 
ticulars," of  which  May  had  a  horror,  and 
then  declare  there  was  nothing  in  them. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  who 
was  not  especially  fond  of  a  visit  to  her 
sister's  herself,  and  therefore  naturally  re- 
sented the  same  feeling  in  her  children, 
"you  never  seem  to  wish  to  go  to  your 
aunt's.  I  can't  think  why  not;  it's  very 
kind  of  her  to  ask  you,  and  I. don't  know 
any  girls  better  brought  up  than  your 
cousins.  I  wish  you  were  half  as  well- 
educated." 

The  S<iuiro  made  a  wry  face,  but  May's 
head  was  luckily  turned  the  other  way. 

"I  should  like  you  to  go  certainly," 
ended  her  mother,  decisively  and  more  sol- 
emnly than  the  occasion  demanded. 

"  You'd  better  do  as  your  mother 
wishes,'*  said  Mr.  Dimsdale,  going  out  of 
the  room,  though  he  might  have  known 
that  Miiy  would  not  appeal  again.  "  You 
needn't  stay  long,"  he  looked  in  once  more 
to  say.  "  We  will  send  you  to  the  New 
Inn,  and  they'll  meet  you  there,  of  course." 

It  was  a  pleasant  spring  day  —  buds 
bursting,  larks  soaring,  and  May,  who 
rarely  left  home,  felt  her  spirits  rise,  when 
at  the  solitary  little  half-way  inn  she  found 
her  three  cousins. 

"  Lionel's  driving,"  said  Clara ;  "  won't 
you  go  on  the  box  with  him.  May  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  let  me  come  with  you,  dear," 
she  answered  miickly;  "I  haven't  seen 
you  both  for  such  a  long  time." 

But  as  the  carriage  was  a  sort  of  inside 
car,  which  Lionel  had  instituted  since  his 
return  home  instead  of  the  heavy  old 
barouche,  the  box-seat  and  those  within 
were  not  very  far  apart,  and  the  drive 
back  was  pleasant  with  a  careless  merri- 
ment not  common  under  Brickwall  rule. 

"  Look  how  prettily  your  cottage  is 
turning  out,  May,'i  said  Amy  as  they 
passed  the  unfinished  building  near  their 
own  gates. 

"  I'm  very  thankful  to  hear  so,  though 


I'd  nothing  whafover  to  do  except  dniv^ 
ing  on  as  I  was  bid,"  she  answered,  smiling 
as  she  leant  out  to  see.  "  Oh,  yea,  I  be- 
lieve I  did  wring  that  additional  gable  and 
the  labels  over  the  windows  out  of  P*M 
he  was  so  afraid  of  Aunt  Wilmot  ana  her 
estimates." 

"  They'd  have  looked  like  eyes  withoui 
eyebrows;  it  was  a  great  improvement! 
I  was  very  much  obliged,"  observed  Lionel, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  instead  of  at  his 
two  voung  horses. 

"Oh,  mind  that  comer  1  You  shaTed 
that  post  most  frightfully  near,  Lionel,'' 
cried  Amy  anxiously. 

"  Sit  down,  Clara,"  said  Lionel,"  very" 
distinctly,  as  his  sister  started  up  in  th» 
carriage.  "How  can  you  be  so  unwiK^ 
you  were  as  nearly  over  as  possible." 

"I  hope  you  managed  your  span  of 
forty  oxen  better,"  laughed  Clara  a  littl» 
frightened,  but  recovering  herself.  "  You'd. 
have  had  me  put  under  arrest  in  CafDreland. 
I  suspect ;  you  were  a  frightful  despot  ou^ 
there,  now  weren't  you,  Lionel  ?  " 

"  Take  care,  you'd  better  not  speak  evil 
of  dignities;  remember  he  has  got  our 
lives  still  in  his  hand,  Clara,"  said  May. 

"No  man's  obliged  to  criminate  him- 
self," answered  he  with  a  smile ;  "  and  Fm 
in  May's  blackest  books  as  it  is,  I  know, 
for  shooting  a  savage  instead  of  letting 
him  shoot  me !  " 

"  Oh,  Lionel,  vou  never  told  us  about 
the  savage,"  criea  his  sisters ;  but  they  were 
now  driving  up  to  the  house,  and  all 
such  uniteasonablc  gaiety  subsided.  Every- 
thing there  was  in  such  order,  that  if  a 
dead  leaf  was  seen  blowing  about  on  the 
gravel,  a  gardener  was  sent  for  immedir 
ately  to  take  it  into  custody. 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  you  intended  to 
go  with  the  girls  to-day,  Lionel,''  sAid  hit 
mother  gravely,  when  she  saw  him  hand- 
ing May  out  of  tho  carriage,  as  ahe  led  the 
way  into  the  drawing-room.  It  waa  » 
plea<^ant  room,  or  would  have  been,  under 
a  different  rerjime.  Its  three  large  old* 
fashioned  sash-windows  with  their  deep 
window-seats  looked  over  the  sloping  lawn 
and  garden  with  an  open,  if  rather  bald, 
view  beyond ;  but  all  the  wood-work,  the 
hand'^ome  oak  panels  of  the  walls,  and 
the  curious-carved  chimney-piece  had  been 
painted  a  greenish  white  under  Ladv 
Wilmot*s  rule.  It  could  not  be  denied, 
in  spite  of  its  barbarism,  that  the  room 
was  more  cheerful  for  the  misdeed. 

It  was  never,  however,  used  except  in 
the  evening,  and  the  furniture  had  that 
exasperating  look  of  tidiness  which  throwa 
a  cold  chill  upon  the  most  warmly 
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posed ;  a  circle  of  smart  books  lay  on  the 
Dare  tabic,  which  one  knows  without  open- 
ing to  have  no  more  insides  than  if  they 
were  sham  boxes,  while  the  chairs  all 
looked  as  if  they  were  screwed  into  the 
floor,  and  there  was  a  general  colourless 
insipidity  about  the  whole  air  of  the  room 
which  was  considered  ** elegant"  some 
thirty  years  ago. 

"It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to 
clean  off  all  this  paint,  don't  you  think  so, 
May  V  '*  said  Lionel,  turning  to  her.  **  I've 
been  considering  whether  it  couldn't  be 
done  ever  since  you  were  all  talking  of  it 
so  much  at  Fernyhurst." 

*♦  Vm  afraid  that  May's  taste  can  hardly 
be  depended  upon  after  her  unlucky  fail- 
ure at  t!ie  cottage,"  observed  her  aunt  a 
little  acidly.  Lionel  looked  surprised,  he 
had  not  counted  on  so  ungracious  a  re- 
sponse, and  was  silent,  while  his  mother 
opened  the  door  into  the  next  room  to  cut 
short  any  such  objectionable  discussions. 

It  was  small  and  dull,  with  an  Eastern 
aspect,  but  as  Lady  Wilinot  always  sat 
there  with  the  girls,  it  looked,  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  so  much  more  comfortar 
ble  and  homely,  that  they  were  all  glad  to 
take  refuge  in  it. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  quietly  away. 
Every  hour  was  subjected  to  "  proper  dis- 
cipline "  under  Lady  Wilmot's  sway,  and 
though  it  was  shightly  relaxed  in  May's 
favour,  or  rather  for  Lionel's  sake  (as 
nothing  else  could  have  produced  a  change 
in  the  **  customs  "  of  the  place,  as  rigid  as 
those  of  Dahomey),  yet  by  rule  was  every 
word  and  deed,  every  bite  and  sup  per- 
formed. May  knew  that  her  aunt  did  not 
like  her  —  to  think  for  oneself  about  any- 
tiiing  is  a  great  crime  with  Lady  Wilmot's 
class  of  niind:^.  Indeed,  if  you  know  that 
you  are  infallible,  and  that  your  opinion  is 
in  all  things,  and  at  all  times,  superior  to 
that  of  every  other  human  being,  now  can 
you  help  giving  your  fellow-creaturef  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  regulating  all  before 
you  from  the  purest  philanthropic  motives  ? 
So  that  May  found  herself,  as  usual,  in  a 
perpetual  douche  of  improving  remarks,  no 
doubt  very  salutary,  but  not  by  any  means 
a  fascinating  style  of  intercourse. 

'•  How  very  odd  you  should  wear  those 
absurd  little  grey  boots  1  why  don't  you 
got  proper  thick  ones  like  mine  ? " 
*•  What  I  you've  never  read  Russell's  '  Mod- 
em Europe  ?  '  "  "  Not  enjoy  Cowper's 
poems !  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  kace  a  great 
deal  to  learn."  *'  What  a  very  untidy 
thing  that  jacket  is  1  "  had  been  going  on 
from  time  to  time  pretty  continuously. 
And   the   next   morning,  after  breakfast, 


when  they  had  all  retired  into  the  book- 
room.  Lady  Wilmot,  annoyed  at  Lionel 
for  following  them  in,  went  on  with  re- 
doubled asperity. 

**I  don't  like  that  way  of  wearing  the 
hair  at  all,"  said  she,  looking  with  muck 
distaste  at  her  niece's  rich  brown  locks, 
which  had  a  chestnut  tinge  as  the  son 
shone  on  them  in  the  window,  where  she 
was  standing  thoughtfully  with  some  sprigs 
of  myrtle  in  her  hand  which  Amy  haa  just 
given  her. 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  think  it  is  so  prettv," 
burst  out  Clara  as  May  turned  away  with 
a  deep  blush,  not  at  all  liking  the  atten- 
tion which  her  aunt's  remarks  drew  upon 
her.  Lionel,  who  admired  both  the  hair 
and  its  owner  very  much,  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  door,  a  good  deal  annoyed 
at  his  mother's  performances. 

'*  I  should  like  a  word  with  you  abont 
Farmer  Walker,  Lionel,  if  you  can  give 
me  a  few  minutes  in  the  study,"  said  she, 
going  out  after  him.  She  was  honestly  at 
this  time  pretending  to  herself  that  she 
intended  to  give  up  the  management  of 
home  aflairs  to  her  son,  elaborately  con- 
sulting him  about  every  little  detail,  and 
then  always  finding  the  best  possible 
reasons  for  not  doing  what  he  suggested* 
The  "  study  "  had  been  her  place  of  busi- 
ness during  the  long  perioa  of  her  hus- 
band's incapacity  for  such  matters,  and  a 
capital  woman  of  business  she  was,  and 
adimirably  had  all  the  affairs  of  the  family 
been  conducted  there  during  her  regency. 
Although  she  now,  with  much  ceremony, 
always  talked  of  the  room  as  **  Lionel's,** 
she  was  perpetually  in  and  out  of  it,  and 
though  whenever  no  proposed  to  her  to 
stay  there  she  absolutely  refused,  she  had, 
not  unnaturally,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  giving  it  up.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
both  came  out  again  together.  Lady  Wil- 
mot saying,  with  dignity,  as  she  went  up- 
stairs, "  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,  Lionel, 
it  must  be  done,  but  1  really  must  warn 
you  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  place. 
Your  dear  father  would  never  .have  suf- 
fered such  a  thing  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,  do  as  you  please,  mother,  I  dare 
say  it'll  be  all  right,"  answered  her  son. 
coming  back  into  the  book-room,  and  look- 
ing round  rather  to  his  dLsappointment, 
when  he  now  found  Amy  tnere  alone. 
"  What  a  *  terrible  Turk '  my  poor  old 
father  must  have  become  since  I  saw  him 
last ;  if  ho  said  and  did  all  the  things  as- 
cribed to  him  by  tradition,"  he  went  on, 
laughing  a  little  savagely. 

Amy  looked  un  a  good  deal  frightened 
from  the  heap  of  Dooks  which  she  was  coy- 
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ering  with  brown  paper.  "Oh,  Lionel, 
please  don't." 

"I  wish  my  mother  wouldn't  consult 
me ;  it  is  such  a  farce  I    Let  her  drive  the 

team  her  own  way  until .    If  I  only 

knew  whether  I  should  go  or  stay,"  ho 
muttered  to  himself  as  ho  threw  himself 
down  on  the  sofa,  which  was  of  that  un- 
compromising kind  with  hard  scrolls  and 
wooden  knobs  in  all  sorts  of  inconvenient 
directions,  as  if  to  protest  against  any  idea 
of  comfort,  much  less  loungmg.  "  There's 
hardly  a  chair  in  the  house  fit  to  sit  on," 
he  went  on,  half  aloud. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,  dear,"  said 
Amy,  anxiously;  "you're  not  thinking 
about  going  away  again,  Lionel,  surely  V  " 

But  Lionel  was  silent. 

"  Has  she  asked  that  poor  Jones,  after 
all,  to  dinner  to-morrow,  do  you  know  ?  " 
(Jones  was  the  curate),  he  went  on  pres- 
ently. "  It's  so  unkind  not  to  have  him 
here  oftener  when  there  are  so  few  houses 
about  for  him  to  go  to." 

"  She  doesn't  like  him,"  observed  Amy, 
timidly :  "  she  fancied  that  he  interfered 
about  the  school  too  much,  but  I  believe 
he  was  right  after  all.  I  wish  she'd  let  him 
do  more  there ;  he  really  knows  a  great 
deal  about  it." 

Lionel  gave  a  sort  of  impatient  little 
snort.  "  If  she  has  not  written,  I  shall  just 
walk  down  and  ask  him  myself,"  said  he  ; 
"  It's  downright  rude  to  leave  him  out  in 
this  way.  AVhat's  become  of  Clara  and 
May  ?  " 

"Mamma  has  sent  them  somewhere 
about  something,"  answered  she  wearily ; 
"  I  believe  it  was  to  the  farm." 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  can  find  in  that 
Jones,  that  you  want  to  have  him  to  din- 
ner in  this  way,"  said  his  mother,  in  an 
annoved  tone,  when  she  found  her  son 
alone  later  in  the  day. 

"I  don't  find  much,  dear  mother,"  he 
aaid  gently,  "  but  he's  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward, honest  man,  and  I  don't  like  that  he 
should  feel  him**elf  neglected ;  one  more  at 
dinner  won't  add  much  to  your  trouble,  I 
hope." 

"  And  then  such  sermons  as  he  preaches," 
went  on  Lady  Wilmot,  without  listening ; 
"  I  really  must  have  some  conversation 
with  him  about  them  some  day ;  ho  is  be- 
come so  exceedingly " 

"  Pray  don't,  dear  mother :  you  know  I 
shouldn't  like  him  to  give  me  advice,  how- 
ever good,  upon  my  company  drill,  or  you 
about  the  conduct  of  your  household,"  an- 
swered Lionel,  smiling  kindly. 

"  Bnt  then  that's  quite  different,  Lionel ; 
he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  these 


things,"  replied  Lady  Wilmot  with  some 
heat. 

"  I  think  I  hear  the  horses  at  the  door, 
didn't  you  talk  of  taking  us  all  somewhere 
to-day  ?  May,  have  you  ever  seen  Wclnll 
Abbey  ?  "  said  he  as  she  came  up  with  her 
bonnet  on.    "  Isn't  Amy  coming  V  " 

"  Mamma  says  that  Amy's  got  a  cold*** 

"  Your  father  didn't  at  aU  approve  of 
the  course  the  Barlows  took  about  the 
Catholic  question,"  observed  his  mother 
gravely. 

"  But  we'll  promise  not  to  cat^h  their 
opinions  by  going  into  their  ruins,"  re- 
plied Lionel.  "I  thought  the  Barlows 
were  after  my  mother's  own  heart  in  every- 
thing —  particularly  politics,"  he  went  o> 
in  a  puzzled  voice  to  Clara,  as  he  went  out 
to  mount  his  horse. 

" '  Nous  avons  changd  tout  9a,'  thon^^ 
it's  we  who  have  altered,  not  they,"  an- 
swered she  in  the  same  low  tone,  a  little 
flippantly,  as  she  got  into  the  carriage  after 
her  mother  and  May. 

Lady  Wilmot  was  a  good  woman  after 
her  own  fashion,  and  rather  a  clever  <nie» 
but  her  conversation  could  scarcely  be 
called  agreeable.  There  were  four  dis- 
tinct walls  round  her  mind;  everything 
within  that  space  was  true  and  certain, 
everything  without  was  wrong  and  ab- 
surd. There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
any  matter,  no  uncertain  region  where 
from  absence  of  knowledge  or  absence  of 
proof  the  mind  must  be  content  to  rest  as 
well  as  it  can,  and  "  remain  respectfully  in 
doubt,"  knowing  only  that  it  cannot  know. 
She  had  made  up  her  opinions  on  every- 
thing,  from  the  cut  of  a  petticoat  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  where  she  was 
convinced,  it  was  mere  ignorant  presump- 
tion in  any  one  else  to  be  of  a  difiei^nt 
opinion,  or  even  to  deliberate  for  an  in- 
stant. "The  true  is  what  I  think,  the 
right  is  what  I  am,"  was  the  wording  of 
her  thoughts.  Her  mind  wai  ronnded  off 
with  the  admirable  certainty  which  per- 
vades some  epochs  of  philosophy,  and  with 
Archbishop  Usher  she  woiud  have  de- 
clared with  perfect  satisfaction  to  herself 
that  *'  the  world  was  made  on  the  did  of 
September,  of  a  Wednesday,  in  the  after- 
noon." 

As  they  drove  along  she  went  on  seal- 
ously  improving  the  opportunity. 

"  I  can't  understand  the  line  your  fiither, 
Miiy,  has  taken  upon  this  church  question, 
and  as  to  the  political  side,  every  one  must 
see  how  absurd  it  is  that " 

"  But,  Aunt  Wilmot,  you  yourself  ^^—'' 
began  May,  a  little  hotly,  her  colour  rising 
in  defence  of  her  father;  but  a  warning 
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pinch  from  Clara  brought  her  up  short. 
VVhere  was  the  use  of  fighting? 

Lady  Wilmot  had  gone  round  herself  in 
the  wake  of  her  favourite  statesman  ;  but 
there  is  this  curious  quality  belonging  to  the 
positive  order  of  minds,  that  when  for  any 
reason  they  have  entirely  altered  their 
opinions  and  "turned  their  backs,"  like 
the  Irishman,  "  upon  themselves,"  they  are 
completely  unconscious  of  it,  and,  like 
Lady  Wilmot,  are  always  quite  as  positive 
of  tlie  new  form  as  the  old.  Inasmuch,  in- 
deed, as  any  opinion  is  right  because  they 
hold  it,  the  new  point  stands  on  as  firm  a 
ground  as  the  old  one,  and  they  are  quite 
as  much  astonished  that  you  can  venture 
to  disagree  with  "  absolute  right "  which 
is  honestly  one  in  their  minds  with  them- 
selves. But  a  perpetual  laying  down  of 
the  law  in  morals,  manners,  politics,  and 
religion,  becomes  slightly  wearisome  to 
minds  which,  like  May's,  have  been  taught 
however  unconsciously,  to  look  upon  per- 
petual growth  as  the  living  law  of  tneir 
existence,  brought  up  as  she  had  been  by 
a  man  like  her  father,  whose  horizon  grew 
ever  wider  as  he  rose  higher  by  advance 
of  years :  of  whom  it  was  more  and  more 
true  that 

"  The  sours  dark  cottage  battered  and  decayed 
Lets  in  new  light  by  chinks  which  time  has 
mude.'* 

And  poor  May  was  almost  more  tired  aft^r 

tlie  drive  with  her  aunt  than  if  she  had 

done  the  fourteen  miles  on  foot. 

Other  matters,  however,   at  Brickwall, 

went  on  comfortably.  Lionel  never  again 
Appealed  to  her  judgment  after  the  uncom- 
fortable result  of  his  first  unlucky  remark ; 
lie  showed  no  disposition  to  resist  his 
mother's  evident  etforts  to  keep  them  apart, 
l)ut  contented  himself  with  being  a  kind 
and  courteous  host,  and  making  May  feel 
at  ease,  while  he  shewed  by  every  means 
in  his  power  that  she  was  an  honoured  and 
wvelcome  guest,  which  Lady  Wilmot  some- 
tiinfs  matlc  a  little  difficult.  May  congrat- 
ulated herself  that  her  visit  had  brought 
aer  into  no  dangerous  rapids,  and  bej^an 
:o  think  that  she  had  been  nervous  with- 
>ut  reason. 

CHAPTER   IX. 
*  ^-NDEU    THE   HAWTHORN    IN   THE   DALE." 

It  was  the  last  day  of  May's  visit,  and 
they  were  all  sitting  at  breakfast,  when 
I.«ady  Wilmot  broke  in  on  some  very  un- 
iruproving  laughter,  chiefly  between  the 
g:irls.  fur  Lionel  had  been  looking  unusu- 
ally absent   and  grave  during  the   whole 


time.  **  My  dear  Lionel,  I  hope  you  intend 
going  to  the  sessions  this  morning.  I  par- 
ticularly desire  it.'' 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  he,  rousing  him- 
self^ *^  if  I  were  going  to  stay  in  England 
it  would  all  be  very  right,  I  dare  say,  but 
I  may  be  ordered  off  any  time,  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  and  it  would  be  very 
absurd  of  me  to  go  and  put  my  nose  into 
affairs  I  know  nothing  about.^' 

But  Lady  W^ilmot  was  not  to  be  daunt- 
ed, and  she  went  on  at  such  a  length  that 
Lionel  at  last  answered,  rather  impa- 
tiently— 

"  Very  well,  mother,  1*11  go ;  don't  let's 
say  anything  more  about  it.^' 

Lady  Wilmot  rose  and  rang  the  belL 
**You  may  take  breakfast  away,  Thomas. 
Were  you  not  going  to  give  some  order 
about  your  horses,  Lionel  V  "  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  her  son.  The  measure  was  a  little 
strong,  but  he  kept  his  temper. 

^  Tell  John  to  put  the  saddle  on  Black 
Bess,''  he  ^aid.  *'  I  shall  be  back,  Clara,  in 
time  to  ride  with  you  and  May,''  and  he 
went  out  of  the  room  without  a  word  more. 

Even  Lady  Wilmot,  through  her  some- 
what rhinoceros  hide,  felt  a  httle  quiver  at 
her  victory.  Uere  was  she  ordering  about 
the  master  of  the  house  like  a  child  —  a 
man  who  had  been  in  command  of  a  mil- 
itary district  and  many  hundred  men,  and 
judging  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  ten 
years  old.  But  of  course,  she  "  knew  that 
she  was  right,"  and  she  therefore  turned 
upon  the  others  with  double  asperity. 
Clara  was  sent  off  to  the  school,  Amy  to 
look  up  some  home  matters.  May,  who 
had  been  longing  for  an  hour  to  herself^ 
sUpped  away,  but  she  was  not  to  be  al- 
lowed so  to  escape.  A  little  while  after, 
Lady  Wilmot  passed  tlirough  the  book- 
room,  and  giving  divers  orders  to  Amy, 
observed:  —  "And  when  you  have  done 
you  can  come  straight  to  me  and  finish 
that  chapter  of  the  *  Modern  Europe.'  I 
wonder  where  May  is.  You  had  better 
call  her.  I  was  quite  shocked  at  her 
ignorance  yesterday.  It  was  evident  she 
hadn't  a  notion  of  the  date  of  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  1 " 

"  But  mamma,"  said  Amy  timidly,  **  May 
knows  a  great  deal  of  things." 

"ilow  can  you  talk  such  intolerable 
English,  my  dear  ?  A  great  deal  of  things  I 
Yes,  she's  quite  blue  in  that  sort  of  loose 
way  —  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little, 
where  she  likes  it^  but  no  order,  no 
method." 

Now,  I  regret  to  say  that  May  was  all 
this  time  squatted  on  the  ground  before  a 
bookcase  in  the  comer,  behind  the  shelter 
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of  a  long  table  cover,  and  that  she  did  not 
Btir  or  ^ive  herself  up,  but  let  her  auni; 
pass  on  without  making  any  sign.  She  had 
nshed  out  an  article  on  Mrs.  Browning 
(Clara  always  declared  of  her  that  she 
Knew  where  every  book  stood  much  better 
than  the  owners).  There  was  nothing 
more  lively  than  a  quarterly  review  to  be 
found  in  the  house,  which  was  full  of  tho^e 
dreadful  books  **  which  no  gentleman's 
library  should  be  without,"  and  with  her 
prize  she  sped  through  an  open  window  as 
last  as  she  could.  If  her  aunt  had  called 
her,  her  con-^ience  would  have  caused  her 
to  reply,  but  though  it  is  to  be  feared  it 
was  but  a  subtle  casuistical  distinction, 
she  did  not  feel  obliged  to  give  herself  in 
custody  without.  The  whole  garden  was 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  full  view  of 
Lady  Wilmot's  searching  eye,  and  May 
remembered  with  envy  the  great  old 
"  pleasure-ground  "  at  home,  in  whose  wide 
green  ^glades  a  dozien  people  might  take 
their  pastime  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  She  jumped  the  haha  at  the 
bottom,  and  reached  at  last  a  little  tangle 
in  the  park,  where  the  roots  of  an  oak  and 
an  old  yew  made  a  pleasant  seat,  and  the 
budding  thorns  shut  it  in  from  observa- 
tion. 

It  was  a  delicious  day,  bright  and  cheery, 
a  brisk  little  breeze  just  stirred  the  young 
leaves  of  every  shade  of  yellow  green, 
mixed  with  a  beautiful  crab,  in  a  full  dress 
of  pink  and  white,  in  the  trees  above  her 
head.  The  birds  were  answering  each 
other  out  of  every  bush,  twittering,  whist- 
ling, singing  —  the  long  note  of  the  thrush 
almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale in  the  wood  beyond  —  the  rooks  caw- 
mg  in  the  great  trees,  the  lambs  bleating  in 
the  field  below.  Flowers  were  peeping  out 
in  every  direction,  the  exquisite  little  wood- 
sorrel  nestled  into  the  hollow  of  the  oak, 
tufts  of  primroses  grew  on  the  mossy  bank, 
little  strawberry  nowers  shone  like  stars, 
and  sweet  aromatic  whiffs  of  scent  came 
out  of  the  thyme  as  she  passed  her  hand 
with  almost  a  caress  over  the  turf.  All 
the  fresh  early  youth  of  the  year  seeined 
to  be  bursting  into  life,  and  enjoyin;j  itself, 
and  May  felt  like  the  birds  and  the  tiowers. 
She  troubled  herself  very  little  about  her 
book,  which  indeed  she  had  only  taken 
with  her  because  it  was  a  crime  at  Brick- 
wall,  as  in  many  P^nglish  houses,  to  be 
caught  sitting  still  **  only  thinking."  She 
now  lay  back  against  the  trunk  of  the  old 
tree,  looking  up  at  the  white  fleecy  clouds 
dappling  the  pale  blue  sky,  or  watching  a 
Bmall  insect  in  a  shining  coat  of  green  shot 
with  gold,  which  was  walking  deliberately 


up  her  hand.  The  feeling  of  her  owb 
smallness  and  limited  capacities  came  cfwtt 
her — which  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
the  rare  occasions  when  we  are  alone  witk 
Nature.  She  is  carrying  on  a  multitude  of 
operations  all  around  us,  which  we  appr^ 
hend  so  dimly,  which  clearly  have  no 
reference  to  man,  who  elsewhere  considen 
himself  her  master,  and  fancies  that  all  is 
framed  for  his  use.  What  were  the  birds 
saying  to  each  other?  The  notes  are  like 
nothing  we  call  music.  How  did  her  little 
beetle  communicate  with  the  friend  whom 
he  presently  met  on  her  sleeve,  as  he  evi* 
deiitly  did  quite  to  his  own  satisfaction  ? 

She  was  beginning,  however,  to  be  a 
little  troubled  with  remorse  for  haying 
forsaken  Amy,  when  she  turned  suddenly, 
and  saw  Lionel  coming  up  to  her  from  the 
field  below. 

"Why,  Lionel,  I  thought  you  were 
judging  your  fellow-creatures,"  said  she, 
half  rising,  aJLittle  nervously. 

"  Hang  my  fellow-creatures,"  answered 
he  irreverently.  "  IVe  enough  to  do  with 
myself  this  morning ; "  and  he  sat  down 
very  determinedly  beside  her. 

"  I  fancied  no  one  knew  of  this  hiding- 
place,"  said  she. 

*'¥ou  see,"  he  put  in  apologetically, 
**old  Andrews  stopped  me  to  au  about 
selling  the  *  yoes,'  which  I  know  as  much 
about  as  my  mother  does  of  Petty  Ses- 
sions," he  added,  half  laughing;  ''and 
when  I  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hiU  I  saw  a 
shimmer  under  the  black  yew,  and  came 
with  a  proper  thirst  for  information  to 
make  out  what  it  might  be.  Clara  said 
you  were  fond  of  this  place,"  he  added. 

"^  Yes,  we  used  to  make  houses  here  in 
old  days,"  answered  May,  her  nervousness 
increasing.  What  would  happen  if  her 
aunt  should  find  them  thus  alone  together? 

''  Read  this,"  he  said,  noticing  her  shj 
looks,  and  pulling  a  letter  out  of  hii 
pocket;  "I  want  you  to  help  me  to  de- 
cide." 

It  was  an  order  to  join  his  regiment  in 
Canada. 

«  Oh,  how  hard  I  What  a  pity,"  cried 
May,  looking  up  from  the  letter  she  was 
reading  with  a  glow  of  indignation.  ''Must 
you  really  leave  England  already  ?  " 

"^  Well,  I  perhaps  might  exchange,  but 
IVe  a  great  mind  to  sell  out.    It's  sharp 

Eractice  sending  me  off  so  soon;  Tve 
ardly  had  ten  months'  leave,  imd  I  hate 
going  off  again,  but  something  might  make 
the  staying  worse.  I  can*t  tell  you  how  I 
long  for  a  nome  now,  after  all  these  lonjg; 
years  spent  away  in  those  wild  places.  It  s 
like  a  great  nick  cut  out  of  my  life ;  one 
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feels  so  isolated  about  a  heap  of  interests 
which  everybody  else  has  at  their  fingers' 
ends.  Won't  you  come  and  make  a  home 
for  me  here,  May,  which  it  can't  ever  be 
as  it  is,  you  see  for  yourself.  Dear,  I  love 
you  so  truly  that  I  think  I  could  have 
made  you  care  for  me.  if  Td  only  had 
time.  Won't  you  try  even  now,  though 
it's  at  such  short  notice  ?  "  he  said,  taking 
hold  of  both  of  her  hands  as  she  started 
up. 

"  Oh  1  please,  pray,  Lionel,"  she  en- 
treated, as  she  tried  to  set  herself  free  and 
turned  to  go,  while  a  little  shower  of  use- 
less pink  and  white  petals  fell  over  her. 

"Those  rascals  at  the  Horse  Guards 
have  hurried  me  so  that  I  haven't  a  chance. 
Won't  you  think  of  it.  May  V  "pleaded  her 
cousin.  "  Ah  1  you  see  I  was  right  when 
I  said  there  might  be  worse  things  for  me 
than  leaving  England,"  he  went  on  sadly. 
As  she  walked  rapidly  away  towards  the 
house  by  the  back  way,  as  she  did  not  dare 
to  pass  up  through  the  garden,  he  kept  by 
her  side.  "  My  mother  would  give  up  this 
house,  she  does  what  is  right,"  he  muttered 
in  a  low  voice.  "  I  never  should  think  of 
your  living  here  with  her."  But  May  hur- 
ried on  in  silence. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  place  where 
I  little  boy  stood  holding  his  horse. 

'•  Oh  I  Lionel,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  grieved 
hat  I  ever  came  here  ;  so  grieved  for  it  all, 
jecause  I  like  you  so  much,  you  know,  but 
13  my  cousin,  only  as  my  cousin.  I  always 
loped  we  might  be  like  brother  and  sister 
ogethcr  all  our  lives,"  and  she  almost 
jrrung  her  hands. 

**  I  shan't  give  up  hope ;  it  may  grow  into 
I  different  love  perhaps  in  time ;  at  all 
events,  I  shall  keep  on  hoping,"  he  an- 
swered bravely. 

*'  No,  no ! "  she  cried  in  great  agitation, 
"you  mustn't  think  any  more  about  it; 
indeed  you  mustn't." 

*•  You  don't  care  for  any  one  else  ?  "  he 
inquired,  suddenly  looking  fixedly  at  her. 

•*  Nobt)dy  at  all,"  she  said,  lifting  up  her 
eyes  with  their  honest,  straightforward 
expression  ;  *'  but  I  don't  think  that  signi- 
fies." 

'•  I  do,"  he  answered  more  cheerfully,  "  a 
great  deal,  else  I'd  exchange  in  a  regiment 
tor  China,  and  get  knocked  on  the  head  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  You  can't  prevent  my 
lioping.  May,  whatever  you  do." 

They  parted,  the  pain  on  the  pleasant, 
handsome  face  making  May's  heart  ache  as 
she  slowly  turned  back  towards  the  house. 


Somehow  Lionel  found  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions, or  some  other  business,  so  aosorb- 
ing  that  day,  that  he  could  not  come  back 
to  ride ;  and  they  did  not  see  him  all  the 
afternoon. 

At  night  there  were,  fortunately,  people 
at  dinner,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Jones 
among  the  number,  who  was  most  uncon- 
sciously of  the  greatest  use,  his  presence 
making  such  a  fortunate  diversion  in  Lady 
Wilmot's  mind  that,  occupied  with  his 
obnoxious  qualities,  she  had  little  time 
for  observing  the  others. 

In  the  evening  came  that  quantity  of 
bad  music  necessary  in  English  society, 
where  every  young  lady  is  not  only  bound 
to  play  and  sing,  whether  she  has  ear, 
taste,  and  voice,  or  not,  but  all  her  friends 
are  comi>elled  to  listen  to  her.  Harmony 
is  charming,  even  with  small  capacities  of 
voice,  and  the  separate  little  tinkles  which 
were  murdering  Italian  bravura  songs 
that  night  might  have  produced  a  very 
respectaole  result  if  they  would  have 
worked  hard  at  part  singing,  madrigals, 
and  glees,  as  our  forefathers  used  to  do. 

Lady  Wilmot  remembered  afterwards, 
however,  with  considerable  satisfaction^ 
that  she  had  scarcely  seen  May  and 
Lionel  speak  to  each  other  all  the  time, 
and  congratulated  herself  on  her  good 
management.  Her  innuendoes  and  con- 
tradictory accusations  asainst  May,  —  that 
she  was  blue,  and  that  she  was  very  ignor- 
ant, that  she  thought  too  much  of  her 
personal  appearance,  and  that  she  was  too 
careless  concerning  it,  were  all  directed 
with  the  highest  motives  to  the  proper 
guarding  of  her  son's  affections,  and  the 
direction  of  her  daughters'  taste.  Having 
been  compelled  to  ask  her  niece,  she  had 
resolved  sne  would  make  good  use  of  the 
opportunity,  and  here  were  the  fruits  be- 
fore her  of  her  admirable  judgment.  There 
is  one  drawback,  however,  to  infallibility ; 
the  persons  possessed  of  it  naturally  do 
not  try  to  make  out  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  or  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
whom  they  undertake  to  advise,  as  meaner 
mortals  must;  and  therefore  (whether 
popes  or  old  ladies)  very  oflen  deliver 
their  Encyclicals  at  the  wrong  time,  drive 
their  blow  on  the  wrong  nsul,  and  make 
fast  the  very  point  which  they  want  to  de- 
stroy, so  Lady  Wilmot's  children  loved 
and  admired  May  with  all  their  mights, 
in  spite,  .or  because  perhaps  of  their 
mother's  proceedings,  which  only  made 
them  prize  her  the  more. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
INFALLIBILITY. 

"I'm  ordered  off  to  Canada,  mother," 
said  Lionel  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
shortly  and  suddenly. 

"  My  dear  Lionel,  you  don't  say  so ! 
What  can  the  Horse  Guards  possibly  be 
thinking  of? "  said  Lady  Wilmot.  She 
was  not  QJjitc  sure  whether  she  was  sorry 
or  not.  To  be  monarch  of  all  you  survey 
has  its  charms.  She  could  not  quite  rec- 
oncile herself  to  be  second  at  Brickwall ; 
and  then  it  would  remove  him  from  any 
danger  of  admiring  May  too  much.  All 
these  consolations  passed  rapidly  through 
her  mind  as  she  spoke. 

"Ohl  Lionel,"  cried  the  two  girls  in 
chorus,  "  how  shocking  I  why  you  are  only 
just  come  home.  What  a  shame  I  How 
soon  shall  you  have  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  must  sail  in  about  a  month,"  he  said, 
indifferently. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  remonstrated  his  moth- 
er, "  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  talk  of  it 
as  if  you  didn't  mind  going  a  bit." 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  get  your 
leave  prolonged  ?  "  sighed  Clara. 

"Isn't  there  anytWng  which  could  be 
done  ?  "  cried  Amy  eagerly. 

"  I  will  writ<i  myself  directly  to  General 
Brown,"  said  Lady  Wilmot. 

"  IVay  do  not  1  it's  quite  out  of  the  c[ues- 
tion,  mother,"  answered  Lionel  so  decided- 
ly that  even  Lady  Wilmot  was  silenced. 

Amy  began  to  cry,  and  Lionel  walked  to 
the  window,  and  looked  out  without  speak- 
ing. 

"I  hope  it's  a  pleasant  station,"  said 
May  timidly,  fearing  that  her  silence  would 
be  observed  by  her  aunt,  and  anxious  to 
say  something  soothing  to  poor  Lionel, 
who  had  not  trusted  himself  to  speak  to 
her  all  breakfast.  He  turned  suddenly, 
and  looked  at  her,  but  her  face  had  not 
the  meaning  in  it  that  he  sought  there, 
and  he  went  back  to  his  window  once 
more. 

Lady  Wilmot  was  wondering  and  accus- 
ing and  lamenting,  too  much  to  see  what 
was  going  on  before  her  eyes. 

"  Tliere's  old  Andrews  coming  in  at  the 
gate  to  speak  to  me.  I  must  go  out  to 
him,"  said  Lionel,  at  last  leaving  the 
room. 

The  three  girls  sat  silent  while  Lady 
Wilmot  went  on  with  her  exclamations. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  up-stairs  and 
get  ready,"  said  May  at  last,  in  a  low  voice ; 
^*  papa  said  he  would  send  to  meet  me  at 
one." 
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I  shall  take  you  to  the  New  Inn  my- 


self," said  her  aunt,  cheerfully,  rcgoioed  to 
get  her  out  of  the  house,  and  determiiied 
at  such  a  moment  for  the  sofbening  of 
hearts  to  leave  no  opening  for  mischief. 
"You  may  go  too,  it  you  please,  Clan; 
so  you'd  better  put  on  your  tnings  at  once. 
I  beg,  young  ladies,  that  you'U  be  ready 
in  time,  and  not  keep  the  carriage  wait- 
ing." 

No  one  answered,  but  Amy  followed  her 
cousin  slowly  up-stairs  into  her  room. 

"  Oh,  May,"  she  said,  bursting  acain  into 
tears,  "  I'm  sure  you  could  make  him  stay 
if  you  would.  Vfhj  won't  you  say  a  word  ? 
He's  so  fond  of  you  that  I'm  sure  if  yoa 
were  just  to  say  you  wished  he  were  not 
going  it  would  do ;  for  I  know  he  hates  it, 
and  I  saw  how  he  looked  at  you.  He 
must  have  told  you  before  that  he  was 
ordered  off,  I'm  sure,  for  jrou  weren't  a  bit 
surprised,"  she  added  with  a  fresh  burst 
of  sobH  as  she  sat  on  the  half-filled  box. 
Poor  May  felt  hard  driven  as  she  stood 
silently  pretending  to  fold  up  her  posses- 
sions. 

"  Mayn't  I  say  to  him  that  you're  sorry 
he's  going,  dear  ?  "  said  Amy  piteoasly. 

"  No,  Amy,  you  mustn't  really,"  answered 
she  in  sudden  terror;  **he  knows  that 
quite  well,  and  the  truth  must  be  true  and 
kindest  in  the  end  —  truth  to  oneself  and 
other  people,*'  she  mused  aloud. 

"But  is  it  the  truth,  and  what  is  the 
truth?  I  know  that  he  is  not  bookish 
enough  for  you.  May ;  not  what  they  call 
superior  in  that  way,  but  he's  a  very  fine 
fellow  for  all  that.  Dear,  there  are  other 
things  besides,  and  he  is  so  good  and 
patient,  see  how  he  behaves  to  mother. 
And  he  is  so  sensible  and  dcver  in  his  own 
wav;  he's  got  my  dear  fitther's  temper, 
and  yet  he's  very  firm,  and  has  done  more 
than  most  men  in  his  life.  You'd  make 
him  so  happy." 

To  poor  May's  great  relief  the  maid 
came  in  with  offers  of  help  at  this  juncture, 
so  that  no  more  could  be  said.  At  the 
last  moment  of  her  departure  Lionel  was 
not  to  be  found. 

"  We  really  can't  wdt,"  said  Lady  Wil- 
mot magisterially,  sitting  in  state  in  the 
barouche. 

"  He'll  be  so  sorry  not  to  see  you  again," 
murmured  Amy,  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  house. 

"You'll  wish  him  good-bye  for  me, 
dear,"  answered  May  sadly. 

"  Drive  on.  Thomas  I "  cried  his  mistress 
authoritatively  (probably  the  only  person 
in  the  house  who  did  not  understana  what 
was  going  on — a  household  has  sharp  eyes 
and  ears  on  such  occasions),  and  the  oar- 
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riage  bowled  away  down  the  hill.  But 
Lionel  repented  himself  of  his  stoicism. 
He  reached  the  lodge  by  a  short  cut,  and 
was  there  panting  and  flushed  to  shake 
hands  with  her.  Slay's  veil  was  down,  and 
no  one  could  tell  what  were  the  feelings 
under  it. 

And  now  Lady  Wilmot  felt  safe  indeed, 
the  very  adiciix  had  been  made  under  her 
"  eagle  eye."  She  felt  so  pleased,  so  satis- 
fied with  her  success,  that  she  positively 
petted  her  niece  all  the  rest  of  the  way ; 
complimented  her  on  her  wish  to  return 
home,  "  where  she  knew  how  much  she  was 
always  wanted ; "  hoped  that  after  Lionel's 
departure  she  would  repeat  her  visit  "  to 
cheer  them  a  little."  It  was  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  a  guest  with  greater  cordiality. 
m  the  midst  of  her  sorrow  and  perplexity 
(for  May  was  feeling  very  deeply  and 
painfully)  she  could  not  help  laughing 
almost  aloud.  AVhat  would  her  aunt  have 
been  now  saying  and  thinking  if  she  were 
to  turn  round  and  begin,  "  My  dear  aunt, 
Lionel  asked  me  to  marry  him  yesterday, 
and  I  think  on  the  whole  that  I  mean  to 
accept  him?  lie  proposed,  in  that  case, 
not  to  go  to  Canada,  and  that  you  should 
leave  Brickwall  immediately."  How  little 
Lady  Wilmot  knew  of  her  obligations  to 
the  beloved  niece,  whom  she  was  embrac- 
ing so  affectionately  at  parting,  for  having 
rerased  the  tempting  offer  1 

"  What,  Lionel  sent  off  again  ?  "  said  her 
father,  when  she  reached  Femyhurst  and 
he  heard  the  news.  **  I'm  sure  I'm  exceed- 
ingly sorry.  I  was  quite  fond  of  the  lad. 
He's  a  capital  fellow,  full  of  sense  and  feel- 
ing, and  plenty  of  practical  knowledge  be- 
sides. I  hope  he'll  find  time  to  come  and 
see  us  before  he  goes.  " 

And  he  wrote  off  directly  to  his  nephew, 
while  May  felt  as  guilty  as  if  she  haci  been 
the  Horse  Guards  in  person,  or  rather  as 
that  hard-hearted  office  ought  to  feel  in 
the  opinion  of  indignant  mothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

About  a  month  afterwards.  May  and  her 
father  were  just  coming  out  from  breakfast 
when  Lionel  entered,  looking  pale  and  out 
of  spirits. 

"I  must  be  off  again  directly,"  he  said, 
"I  have  only  come  to  bid  you  good-bye. 
Uncle  Dimsdale,  as  you  wished  it.  There 
is  but  just  time  to  cat<;h  the  coach.  Can 
you  Je  id  me  a  horee  ?  I  drove  over,  and 
Black  Bess  is  done  up.  Who  knows  when 
we  shall  meet  again  Y  "  he  said  hurriedly. 
"  Give  me  your  good  wishes.    Good-bye." 

"Where's  your  mother.  May?  She'll 
never  forgive  us  if  she  doesn't  see  Lionel. 
Run  up  to  her  in  the  boudoir,  boy,"  said 
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he,  and  the  young  soldier  cleared  the  steps 
three  at  a  time. 

May  stood  sadly  leaning  against  the 
mullion  of  the  open  window  at  which  the 
soft  summer  air  came  in,  with  the  sound 
of  the  quiet  wind  moving  among  the 
leaves,  but  she  was  not  conscious  of  them. 
She  tried  to  analyze  her  own  feelings  as 
she  heard  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the 
room  above.  She  was  so  fond  of  him,  yet 
she  did  not  love  him,  she  felt  sure  ;  not,  at 
least,  "  in  that  way."  Besides,  she  could 
not  think  of  leaving  her  father,  and  it  was 
wrong  to  marry  one's  cousin,  she  had 
always  been  taugnt,  and  she  turned  though 
without  speaking  towards  Mr.  Dimsdale, 
who  walked  up  and  down  the  room  lament- 
ing aloud  the  departure  of  his  nephew,  and 
his  own  loss  in  nim.  At  last  Lionel  came 
flying  down  into  the  library  as  fast  as  he 
went  up,  as  if  he  hardly  dared  to  trust 
himself,  seized  May's  hands  as  she  stood  in 
the  window,  and  wrung  them  passionately 
as  he  said,  — 

"  Remember,  May,  I  don't  give  up  hop- 
ing ;  don't  forget  me.  At  all  events  you 
know  you've  promised  to  be  my  sister 
always,"  and  he  rushed  again  out  of  the 
room  as  if  unconscious  of  his  uncle's  pres- 
ence. The  Squire  followed  him  to  the  hall 
door. 

**  Good-bye,  lad,  come  back  to  us  safe  and 
sound,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  God  bless 
you  1 "  he  called  out  affectionately  as  the 
gig  drove  rapidly  away. 

A  woman  is  often  never  so  near  to  accept- 
ing a  man  as  just  after  she  has  refused  him ; 
even  when  her  reason  tells  her  she  has 
done  rightly.  When  her  heart  is  saddened 
at  the  pain  she  sees  she  has  intiictcd,  and 
a  reaction  from  the  effort  has  set  in,  she 
asks  herself  in  the  collapse  whether  it  was 
really  necessary. 

*'  So  that's  how  it  is,"  said  her  father,  as 
he  came  into  the  room  once  more.  "  Poor 
fellow  —  poor  fellow  1  Well,  I'm  very  sorry 
for  him  —  very  sorry,  indeed.  What,  you 
couldn't  care  for  him,  May  ?  And  he  wai 
a  fine  fellow,  too  1 "  He  added  to  himself, 
"  but  hardly  enough  for  my  May,  either." 

Poor  May  was  a  little  disappointed  and 
taken  aback.  His  last  words  were  not 
uttered  aloud.  He  had  said  nothing  about 
losing  her,  or  the  crime  of  cousin  mar- 
riages. When  it  came  to  the  point,  he 
'  seemed  to  have  forgotten  these  things. 
I  Her  conscience  was  sorely  puzzled,  as  well 
■  as  her  heart,  and  she  tried  vainly  to  see 
'  clearly  into  it  the  rest  of  that  day.  Was 
:  she  Tnaking  no  sacrifice,  and  yet  trying  to 
'  give  to  herself  the  credit  of  one  ?  Had  she 
given  up  attacMng  herself  to  Lionel  for 
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her  father's  sake,  or  was  it  that  she  really 
never  could  care  for  him?  Tlie  mixture 
of  motive  was  too  complicat^Ki  for  her  to 
fathom,  aud,  luckily  for  her,  before  she  had 
stirred  up  any  more  sucli  unwholesome 
questionings,  she  had  to  go  out  with  her 
fother,  and  they  were  riding  over  "sheets 
of  hvacinth,*' 

**  That  tfcemea  the  heavens  apbreakiog  through 
the  earth," 

(though  Guinevere  was  not  yet  written  to 
help  them  to  put  the  picture  into  words), 
anil  next  cantering  up  a  riding  leading  to 
a  row  of  hutches  in  a  sheltered  place, 
w^here  the  little  pheasants  were  rushmg  in 
and  out  to  their  foster  mothers  the  hens, 
in  "the  copse  which  must  be  cut  next 
year." 

CHAPTER  Xr. 
AN  UNEXCEITIOXABLE  MARRIAGE. 

Ix  the  following  month,  the  Mormnfj  Post 
announced  the  preliminaries  of  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance,  &c between   Captain 

Dimsdale  and  the  only  daughter  of  Lord 
Cann<mdale."  The  Honourable  Alicia  was 
not  a  person  to  be  vulgarly  "married."' 
She  was  not  charming  and  not  accom- 
plished, and  even  her  best  friends  could 
not  say  she  was  very  wise;  but  she  was 
rather  pretty,  and  would  have  £S0,000, 
and  the  world  considered  that  Captain 
Dims<lale  had  done  exceedingly  well  for 
himself. 

"  One  can't  have  everything,"  he  said, 
philosophically,  to  himself,  as  he  prejiared 
to  announce  the  fjict  to  his  father.  Tlie 
marriage  was  so  unexceptionable  that  he 
hardlv  went  through  the  form  even  of  ask- 
ing  his  consent.  **  She  isn't  very  clever," 
added  the  passionate  lover,  musing ;  "but 
that  doesn't  much  signify.  I  think  I  can 
manage." 

Hastings  had  sown  and  reaped  his  wild 
oats,  or  rather  his  father  for  him,  and  was 
settling  down  into  a  very  sensible  man. 
He  had  been  exceedingly  spoilt  by  the 
w^orld.  aufl  wan  naturally  indolent,  so  that 
he  made  scarcely  any  use  of  the  very  good 
abilities  with  which  nature  had  most  su- 
perfluously gifte<l  him.  His  theory  of  life 
was  to  get  through  existence  with  as  few 
annoyances  as  possible ;  and  as  at  the 
present  moment  the  absence  of  money  was 
T)erhai)s  the  most  serious  of  his  troubles, 
tie  caught  gladly  at  so  pleasant  a  solution 
of  them. 

Lord  Cannondale  was  the  son  of  a  very 
keen-witted  old  law-lord,  who  had  risen 


from  the  ranks  to  very  near  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Nature  seemed  to  have  revenged 
herself  for  her  prodigality  to  the  father  by 
giving  the  son  rather  less  sense  than  other 
folk.  "  The  only  clever  thing  he  is  ever 
known  to  have  done  was  marrying  all  this 
money  in  tallow  or  oil,  or  some  nastv 
smelling  tiling,"  as  Cecilia  observe<l  confi- 
dentially to  her  husband,  although  ahe 
rather  encouraged  the  marriage. 

"  I  hope  it's  all  right,"  replied  her  hua- 
band,  a  little  doubtfully ;  "  but  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  '  Honourable  Alicia 'in- 
herited from  both  parents  in  more  senses 
than  one." 

At  Femyhurst  the  news  was  received 
favourably.  The  Seymours  were  on  the 
whole  satisfied;  Mrs.  Dimsdale  trusted 
Cecilia,  and  took  a  bright  view  of  the 
affair,  and  Mr.  Dimsd^e  said  nothing 
against  it.  But  after  Hastings  had  him- 
self been  down  to  his  home,  his  father,  out 
as  usual  with  May  one  day  under  the 
shadow  of  his  big  trees,  unbosomed  him- 
self to  his  usual  confidant. 

"  I  wish  that  Hastings  were  not  so  des- 
perat^^ly  sensible  about  it.  I  suppose  ifs 
not  the  fiishion  nowadays  to  be  in  love; 
it's  a  pity.  It  wasn't  such  a  bad  fiiahion 
af^er  all,"  said  the  old  man.  "  A\Tien  1 
married  your  mother,  she  was  a  very 
pretty  girl  without  as  many  pounds  as  this 
young  lady  has  thousands ;  but  I  shouldn't 
have  been  very  patient  with  the  man  who 
thought  there  was  anything  wanting  in 
her.  I'm  sure  I'm  so  hampered  for  money, 
that  I'm  glad  enough  Hastings  will  have 
some ;  but  I  wish  he  didn't  think  so  much 
about  it." 

The  Cannondale  invitations,  of  course, 
included  the  whole  family;  but  Mrs.  Dims- 
dale now  never  left  home,  and  the  Squire 
wrote  such  a  doleful  picture  of  his  infirmi- 
ties to  excuse  himself  from  a  visit  before  the 
marriage  —  he  who  was  out  on  hor:ieback 
or  on  foot  every  day,  wet  and  dry  —  as 
greatly  amused  May,  who  was  to  represent 
the  family  meantime  with  Tom.  It  camo 
to  pass,  however,  that  one  day  after  her 
village  excursions,  she  was  not  only  taken 
ill,  but  was  declared  t^  have  that  most  on- 
heroic  malady  —  the  measles.  She  was 
young  enough  to  have  preferred  a  sprained 
ankle,  or  even  a  broken  bone  —  anything 
less  uninteresting  —  and  she  went  out  so 
little,  that  it  was  a  great  sorrow  to  miss 
her  bride smaiding.  There  was  no  help 
for  her,  however.  People  are  as  shy  of  the 
measles  as  of  the  plague. 

Now,  the  Honourable  Alicia  had  been 
very  anxious  to  impress  and  dazzle  her 
future  relations,  ana  her  annoyance  was 
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groat  wlien  Tom  appeared  alone  with  his 
apolo;jie8. 

"  But  why  (lid  she  go  among  the  cot- 
taj^es  at  all  at  Biich  an  important  time  V  " 
said  the  young  lady,  with  rather  a  sharp 
note  in  her  voice,  and  a  doubtful  look 
about  the  mouth. 

Tom  was  a  gotKl  deal  taken  aback ;  but 
he  was  too  loyal  to  his  brother  to  repeat  at 
home  what  he  had  seen,  and  kept  his  sur- 
mises to  himself. 

The  Squire  went  up  to  Ix)ndon  in  due 
time  for  the  wedding  itself;  but  there  was 
not  much  information  to  be  gathered  by 
his  family  on  his  return  as  to  the  lady ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Hastings  declared  that  **  it  was  im- 
IK)ssible  to  go  near  an  infected  house,"  and 
the  season  was  growing  late  for  Italy,  the 
conseciuence  was  that  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom went  abroad  without  paying  their 
respects  at  Fernyhurst,  and  it  was  not  till 
six  or  seven  months  after  the  marriage 
that  their  visit  came  to  pass. 

Alicia  had  forgotten  her  grievances, 
however,  and  was  in  high  good  humour  as 
they  drove  through  the  handsome  lodges 
and  up  and  down  the  undulations  of  the 
beautiful  park. 

"  I  shall  like  to  live  here  very  much," 
she  said  graciously  to  her  husband.  "  You 
hadn't  told  me  how  handsome  it  all  was," 
she  went  on,  putting  out  her  head,  as  they 
came  up  to  the  house,  which  had  been  al- 
tered and  enlarged,  and  improved  by  suc- 
cessive generations,  into  a  very  picturesque 
j)ile  of  building,  and  she  entered  it  with  a 
full  intention  of  being  '*  sweetly  conde- 
sceinling  "  to  everybodv. 

Tlie  old  Sijuire,  witfi  a  little  grandson 
hanging  on  to  his  hand,  received  her  in  a 
very  patriarchal  fashion  at  the  entrance 
door.  They  passed  together  up  the  hall, 
which  was.  in  fact,  a  long  low  room,  its 
ceiling  crossed  by  many  beams,  and  called 
"the  gallery,"  which  stretched  nearly  the 
whole  h'Ugtii  of  the  house.  Bits  of  armour, 
dim-eyed  j)ort raits  were  fastened  against 
the  wainsct)ted  walls,  with  here  and  there 
a  jireat  antler,  from  which  liung  a  fox's 
brush  or  two.  Cases  of  rare  birds,  shot  on 
the  estate,  stood  on  the  carved  and  inlaid 
cabinets;  a  number  of  tiger  and  bearskins 
were  sj)read  on  the  polished  oak  floor ;  a 
billiard  table  occupied  the  further  end, 
while  round  the  beautiful  old  stone  fire- 
place, with  small  emblazoned  shields  up 
the  sides,  wt're  grouped  some  armchairs 
about  an  old  Persian  rug.  It  was  all  rich 
and  harmonious  in  colour,  as  the  evening 
li;^ht  shone  in  from  a  queer  oriel  window 
in  the  corner. 

•'  Wry  comfortable  and  handsome  in- 
deed ;  the  Dimsdale  arms,  of  course,"  said 


Alicia,  approvingly,  looking  round  as  the 
old  man  led  her  into  the  house.  He  was  a 
shy,  reserved,  silent  man  in  general ;  but 
when  roused  by  any  sufficient  reason,  no 
one  could  be  more  charming,  and  he  was 
now  exerting  himself  very  prettily  towards 
his  new  daughter-in-law. 

Mrs.  Dimsdale's  greeting  was  kind, 
though  not  so  cordial  as  her  husband's; 
and  May,  dehghted  at  the  prospect  of  her 
new  sister,  hovered  round  her  aflfection- 
ately,  taking  possession  of  her  cloak,  car- 
rying her  bag,  all  which  attentions  Alicia 
received  as  only  proper  tribute  to  her 
merits. 

"  You'd  better  go  up-stairs,  I  think,  my 
dear,  ha^ln't  you  ?  "  said  her  husband  pres- 
ently.   "  You're  always  so  long  dressing." 

She  was  so  long,  indeed,  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  whole  family  had  been  for  some 
time  sitting  and  standing  waiting  for  her 
round  the  drawing-room  fire,  which  Mrs. 
Dimsdale's  invalid  habits  made  necessary, 
June  though  it  was.  And  it  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  being  in  time  for  dinner, 
that  you  thereby  avoid  the  discussion  of 
your  character,  for  which  this  is  by  no 
means  a  propitious  moment. 

**  She's  decidedly  pretty,"  said  Mrs. 
Dimsdale  to  the  Kcctor,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  the  family,  as  usual,  to  help 
in  any  time  of  need  of  whatever  kind. 

"  Yes,  so  the  Squire  told  us  after  the 
marriage,  1  remember,"  replied  he,  a  good 
deal  disappointed  that  this  still  appeared 
to  be  the  chief  thing  to  be  said  or  the  fu- 
ture queen  consort  of  Fernyhurst. 

Mr.  Dimsdale  leant  back  in  his  chair  with 
his  eyes  on  the  door;  he  was  somewhat 
hungry,  and  a  punctual  man. 

"  But  why  on  earth  does  she  wear  that 
hideous  thing  on  her  head  ?  "  said  Charlie, 
who  had  run  home  on  purpose  to  make  his 
sister-in-law's  acquaintance. 

•*  That  is  the  very  last  Parisian  fashion 
in  bonnets,  my  dear  but  ignorant  Charlie," 
said  May,  with  a  smile. 

"  WTiich  doesn't  prevent  its  being  ex- 
ceedingly ugly,"  yawned  he. 

^'  But  it  makes  the  woman  mind  unable 
to  see  it,"  retorted  Tom. 

**  Not  original,  dear.  He's  only  cribbing 
from  Walter  Scrope,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Drayton,"  May  went  on  to  her  old  fHend, 
trying  to  laugh,  but  a  little  drearily,  for  her 
heart  was  rather  sore.  She  had  worked 
herself  up  into  believing  that  Alicia's  arri- 
val would  be  a  great  pleasure  in  her  life, 
and  the  blank  had  already  begun  to  be 
painful,  as  the  door  opened,  and  Alicia 
came  sweeping  in  on  her  husband's  arm 
with  a  very  scanty  measure  of  apology  for 
keeping  them  alL 
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From  The  Gontu>mnn'»  Magazine,      ant^ist  of  the  critical  labours  of  Francis 


THE  EDINBURGH  KEVIEWEIW. 
KO.  UI.  — LORD  MACAULAT. 

MacaTlay  represents  the  second  gen- 
eration of  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  lie 
stands  at  the  head  of  that  race  of  profes- 
sional and  semi-professional  men  of  letters 
by  whose  pens  the  Edinburgh  Itevkw  was 
transformed  from  a  mere  journal  of  slaj)- 
dash  critici.^m  and  political  pasquinades 
into  an  organ  of  brilliant  speculation,  of 
original  thought,  and  of  polished  writing. 
He  was  a  recruit  of  Sydney  Smith's. 
The  troop  of  Chancery  barrister."^,  Univer- 
sity professors.  College  tutors,  and  York- 
shire vicars,  who  constituted  the  original 
band  of  lulinburgh  Reviewers  fell  off  one 
by  one;  and  concurrently  with  the  in- 
crease of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  Jeffrey 
thus  found  the  work  of  the  Review  falling 


Jeffrey  during  the  closing  years    of  his 
life. 

And  Sydney  Smith  was  as  proud  of 
his  recruit  as  Jefire^  was  of  his  contrib- 
utor. *'Yes,"  he  said  speaking  of  him 
years  after,  when  Macaulay's  articles  iu 
the  Review  were  the  talk  of  half  the  din- 
ner tables  at  the  West  End,  and  when 
Macaulay  was  the  most  brilliant  of  his  own 
rivals  as  a  diner-out  —  "  Yes,  I  take  great 
credit  to  myself.  I  always  prophesied  his 
greatness  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
him,  then  a  very  young  and  unknown  man 
on  the  Northern  Circuit.  There  are  no 
limits  to  his  knowledge,  on  small  subjects 
as  well  as  great.  He  is  like  a  book  in 
breeches."  And  no  one,  I  presume,  will 
deny  Sydney  Smith  all  the  credit  that  he 
claims  on  this  account,  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  Ids  recruit  renewed  the  youth  of 
more  and  more  every  year  upon  his  own  the  Edinburgh  Review;  and  it  is  no  cxag- 
shoulders.  He  lovetf  the  Review^  and  he  geration,  I  believe,  to  add  that  the  Vicar 
loved  criticism,  but  he  loved  his  profession  of  Foxton  changed  the  whole  current  of 
and  the  honours  of  that  profession  more  Macaulay*s  thought,  and  fixed  his  mind 
than  either ;  and  in  his  correspondence  we   upon  literature  as  the  profession  of  his 


find  him  pressing  Smith,  and  Allen,  and 
Horner,  either  to  send  more  of  their  own 
articles  or  to  beat  up  fre^^h  recruits.  *'  I 
am  sick  of  furbishing  up  other  men's  rub- 
bish." "  I  have  only  been  able  to  write  a 
single  article  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Review.  All  the  time  I  have  had  to  spare 
has  been  occupied  in  vamping  up  the 
materials  of  stray  contributons."  **Can 
you  not  lay  your  hands  on  some  clever 
young  men  who  would  write  for  us  V  The 
original  supporters  of  the  work  are  get- 
ting old,  and  others  too  busy  or  too  stu- 
pid to  go  on  comfortably;  and  in  Edin- 
burgh the  young  men  are  mostly  Tories." 


life,  when  he  sent  his  card  to  Jefirey  as 
that  of  a  clever  young  man  whose  pen 
might  be  turned  to  account  in  the  pages 
of  their  buff  and  blue. 

Till  then  the  bent  of  Macaulay's  mind 
had  been  to  the  law,  with  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Great  Seal  in 
the  future;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever 
possessed  higher  qualifications  for  success 
at  the  Bar.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Peacock,  a  man  who  had  known  most  of 
the  distinguished  lawyers  then  to  be  found 
in  Westminster  Hall,  Alderson,  Park,  and 
Pollock ;  and  all  that  Brougham  thought 
**old  Zackarv's    son"  needed    to  ensure 


These  sort  of  sent^inces  crop  uj)  repeatedly  I  tlie  reversion  of  the  patent  of  the  Lord 
in  his  letters.    He  thought  as  much  of  *'  a   Chief  Justice  or  of  the  woolsack  was  to 


clever  young  man  "  as  Frederick  of  Pru-^- 
sia  thought  of  a  tall  grenadier.    It   was 


read  Demosthenes,  to  get  Dant«  by  heart, 
and  to  go  through  two  or  three  years* 


the  most  acct»i)table  present  you  could  drudgery  in  an  attorney's  office.  JVlacau- 
offer  him;  and  of  all  the  clever  young  lay  had  distinguished  himself  at  Cam- 
men  that  were  picked  up  in  tliis  way  in  i  bridge  by  his  plodiling  industry  and  by 


Westminster  Hall,  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  at 
Charles  Lamb's  supper  parties  in  his 
smoky  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  in  the 
gilded  saloons    of  Holland   House,  none 


his    brilliant    and  fascinating  eloquence. 
The  ornate  and  glowing  rhetoric  that  af- 
terwards carried  the  House  of  Commons 
off  its  feet>,  i)laced  the  young  Trinity  Com- 
appareritly  gave  Jeffrey  more  gratification  moner,  even  as  an  undergraduate,  at  the 
than  Macaulay.    To  listen  to  "  a  young !  head  of  the  rhetoricians    of  the  Union ; 
fellow  named  Follet "  arguing  a  point  of   and  the  tradition  is  still  cherished  how 


law  is  said  to  have  been  the  highest  pleas- 
ure of  Lord  EUenborough's  old  age,  and 
to  look  through  the  MSS.  of  Macaulay's 
articles,  to  correct  his  proofs,  and  to  hear 
him  read  a  page  or  two  of  his  history  in 
MS.,   and   to  talk   it  over  afler   a  quiet 


the  rooms  were  crowded  when  it  was 
known  that  Macaulay  was  to  take  part  in 
one  of  the  debates,  how  the  undergradu- 
ates were  pushed  aside  by  the  Dons«  how 
Masters  of  Arts  trooped  in  by  the  dozen,* 
and  how  that  incarnation  of  .college  diaci- 


breakl'ast  in  the  *Vlbany,  formed  the  pleas-  pliue,  Dr.  Wood,  the  master  of  St.  John'si 
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threw  aside  his  Calculusy  and  strolled  into 
the  rooms  with  a  week's  befird  on  his  chin 
to  sit  for  an  hour  with   his   mouth  wide 


of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Till  then  most 
of  the  men  upon  it  had  been  amateurs, 
men,  that  is,  who  wrote  for  pleasure,  not 


open  and  listen  to  Macaulay  pouring  forth  i  for  bread.  Of  late  years  most  of  the 
liis  torrents  of  i)olished  rhapsody  with  the  j  writers  who  have  distinj^m.-^hed  themselves 
vehemence  and  i>a.ssion  of  a  Greek  sophist ,  in  the  ranks  of  periodical  or  of  general 
reciting  the  Shield  of  Achillea  from  the  literature  have  been  authors  by  profes- 
JIkvI.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  Union,  sion, —  Charles  Dickens  Carlyle,  Thack- 
however,  the  brilliant  declaimer  was  known )  eray,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Tennyson,  Froude, 
as  the  most  hard  working  of  students,  j  Charles  Heade,  Mark  I^mon,  John  For ster, 
He  won  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  English,  Shirley  Brooks,  and  Robertson.  Men  like 
versi'  in  his  first  year,  and  in  his  content  j  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
f  )r  thi'  Craven  Sciiolarahi]),  a  ecmtest  turn-  and  men  like  Stuart  Mill,  Anthony  Trol- 
ing  upon  the  abstrusest  points  of  grammar,  I  lope,  Tom  Taylor,  W.  R.  Greg,  and  Ar- 
up<;u  a  close  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  thur  Helps,  are  the  exception.  But  in  the 
(ireck  idioms,  and  upon  composition  in  early  days  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  all 
these  tongues,  carried  otf  the  prize  against  this  was  reversed.  You  could  hardly  then 
men  who  wore  pre-eminently  di  tinguished  have  found  a  dozen  professional  men  of 
by   their  classical   acquirements,   and   by  letters  of  the  slightest  note  within  the  four 


these  almost  alone,  against  men  like 
(Jeorge  Long,  to  wh(mi  King's  College 
owes  its  greatness  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
jind  Henrv  Maiden,  afterwards  Professor 
of  (Jret'k  at  Univer-^ity  College.  Uniting 
tliese  powers  of  close  and  persistent  indus- 
try in  grai)pling  with  the  mystery  of  par- 
ticles and  the  irregular  verbs,  witn  a 
memory  like  an  encryclopjedia,  with  keen 
jxjwiTs  of  analysis,  and  with  all  but  the 
highest  gifts  of  elocjuence,  Tliomas  Babmg- 
t  )n  Mac  luhiy  seemed  marked  out  by  na- 
ture as  the  rival  of  the  mo  t  accomplished 
and  ])owerful  advocates  in  Westminster 
Hall. 

But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  Law.  His 
temper  was  short  and  imi)erious.  He  soon 
lost  his  co(»lness  under  a  rebulT.  He  had 
little  t.i^te  In r  the  attornev's  work  of  the 
court-,  for  the  short  scutlling  fence  of 
crossH'xamination,  and  for  that  higgling 
over  petty  jioints  of  law,  where  reason 
and  authority  are  alike  against  you,  which 
C(»n-tit\ites  the  staj)le  work  at  Xisi  Prius. 
1  Vrliai)>  the  two  or  three  years'  olfice  drudij 


seas.  Coleridge,  Southey,  Tom  Moore, 
Campbell,  Lockhart,  and  Gifford,  almost 
exhaust  the  list.  The  rest  were  newspa- 
per hacks,  or  what  Jeffrey,  with  a  touch  of 
vulgarity,  haughtily  called  "gentlemen 
writers."  Scott  and  Byron  were  at  the 
head  of  the  gentlemen  writers.  The  author 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  was  a  clerk  at  the 
table  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  the  author 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory "  was  a 
banker  in  Lombard  Street;  Christopher 
North  was  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy ; 
3Ialthus  and  Crabbe  were  country  parsons ; 
Charles  Lamb  was  a  clerk  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  And  most  of  these  men  —  all  of 
them,  I  believe  I  may  say,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles  Lamb  —  were  half  ashamed 
of  their  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  day.  Scott  refused  to  avow  his  novels. 
Byron  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  his 
copyrights,  and  with  the  bailiffs  at  his  hall- 
door,  with  his  household  gods  all  shivered 
around  him,  returned  Murray  a  cheque  for 
a  thousand  guineas  for  **  Childe  Harold," 
rather  than  pollute  his  hands  by  taking 


ery  which  Brougham  suggested  might,  like  money  for  his  writings.      To  be   thought 

Manle's     pot     of    porter,    have     brought  poets  by  profession,  like  Wordsworth  or 
^Macaulay  down  to  the  level  of  the  Barons  !  the  author  of  **  Christabel,"  was  odious  to 

of  tlu'  KxcIh  (pur.      But    his   literary  in-  these    men.      Scott    turned    out     poems 

^:incts  were  too  strong  within  him;  and  and    novels  by   the  score,   entering  into 

when   the  ivory  gates    of  the    IC'linhnrgh  time-contracts  to  deliver  them,  as  a  Man- 

7,''  r'li  ir  were  <  nee  opened  to  him,  he  threw  Chester  manufacturer  enters  into  contracts 


away  his  '•  Term  IJeports,"  *'  Chitty's  Prac 
ti'N'."  and  his  brief  bag,  and  sat  (h)wn  at 
his  de>k,  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  devotee 
and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  hard-headed 
man  <»t"  business  who,  having  set  his  hand 
to  the  jilon'rh.  has  no  thought  of  looking 
1)  i(  k.  IntcndinLT  to  live  bv  literature, 
]\Iacaulay  made  up  his  mind  to  make  lit- 
eratun'  ]iay. 

He   was    the    tirst    professional   man  of 


to  dehver  bales  of  calico,  a  couple  of  nov- 
els in  six  months,  and  a  poem  of  two  or 
three  thousand  lines  in  nine  montlis ;  but 
with  all  this,  the  work  of  spinning  poctrjr 
and  romances  he  set  down  as  a  mere  inci- 
dent of  his  partnership  with  the  Ballan- 
tynes  —  a  matter  of  £  s,  rf.,  and  nothing 
more.  And  it  was  the  same  with  Byron. 
Tlie  thought  of  being  supposed  to  possess 
anj-tliing  in  common  with  "the  literati  of 


letters  that  took  up  his  [len  in  the  service  Murray's  back  shop,"  was  gall  and  worm- 
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wood  to  him.  **  Elaborate,"  he  says,  pro- 
testing in  a  rage  at  the  compliments  of  the 
Edinhui'ffh  and  Quarterly  Review  on  **  The 
Bride  of  Abydoa"  and  "The  Corsair," 
"  elaborate  —  what  do  they  mean  by  elab- 
orote  ?  You  know  they  were  written  as 
fast  as  I  could  put  pen  to  paper,  that  they 
were  sent  to  the  printer  without  the  slight- 
est revij-ion,  and  that  as  they  were  printed 
so  they  were  published.  Elaborate,  in- 
deed 1  "  Even  the  author  of  •*  The 
Borough,"  a  man  who  but  for  his  genius 
might  have  been  a  bookseller's  porter,  was 
not  above  this  paltry  affectation.  *'  IIow 
odil,"  he  says  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  you 
wrote  your  '  Lay '  to  buy  a  new  horse  for 
the  Volunteer  cavalry,  and  I  wrote  *  The 
Village*  to  send  my  sons  to  college." 
Even  journalists  were  not  exempt  from 
this  foible.  Tom  Barnes  hated  to  hear  the 
TimeA  spoken  of  in  his  presence,  and 
thought  it  derogatory  to  his  character  as  a 
gentleman  to  be  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  tirst  newspaper  in  Europe.  Thank 
Heaven,  we  have  outgrown  this  silliness. 
Literature  is  now  a  profession.  Authors 
arc  artists,  and  wish  themselves  to  be 
thought  artists.  Style  is  a  study ;  and  the 
most  popular  of  our  men  of  letters  culti- 
vate the  art-  of  expression  as  assiduously 
as  French  critics.  Here  and  there,  per- 
haps, you  may  still  find  men  who  des]>ise 
style,  men  who  throw  out  their  ideas  as  a 
hodman  turns  out  bricks,  and  allow  them 
to  settle  themselves  by  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. But  as  a  rule  the  men  who  are  now 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  literature  and 
science  —  Kiuglake,  Froude,  Buskin,  New- 
man. I^'wes,  Lytton,  Huxley,  Stuart  Mill 
—  are  hardly  less  distinguished  by  their 
powers  of  expression  than  by  their  powers 
of  thought.  And  at  the  head  of  these 
masters  of  style,  at  the  head  of  these 
authors  by  profession,  stands  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay. 

Tested  by  the  Greek-like  simplicity  and 
directness  which  mark  the  highest  artistic 
beauty,  of  course  ISIacaulay's  style  is  de- 
ficient. It  is  too  garish.  It  wants  light 
and  shade.  There  is  no  perspective  in  it. 
It  lacks  n^pose.  Now  and  then,  too,  it  is 
tawdry.  But  when  you  have  said  this, 
you  have  said  all.  in  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  style  —  in  what  De  Quincey  calls 
the  art  of  brightening  the  intelligibility  of 
a  subject  which  is  obscure  to  the  under- 
standing, and  in  the  art  of  regenerating 
the  normal  power  and  impressiveness  of  a 
subject  which  has  become  dormant  to  the 
sensibilities  —  no  man  has  surpassed  Ma- 
caulay. And  this  was  exactly  what  Jellrey 
wanted.    It  was  emphatically  a  ''taking 


style."    You  can  read  Macaulay  when  yoa 
can  read  nothing  else.    He  is  at  his  best 
as  exhilarating  as  a  glass  of  champanie. 
His  glowing  description  and  his  sparlmng 
criticism,  his  freshness  and  vigour,  affect 
you  when  you  oi>en  his  volumes  for  the 
first  time  like  magic ;  and  recollecting  the 
sensation  which  his  articles  produced  when 
they    were    originally    published  —  how 
eagerly  they  were  scanned,  how  their  epi- 
grams, their  antithetical  forms  and  their 
])icturesquo  illustrations,  were  caught  np 
and  re])roduced  in  the  House  of  CommonB, 
in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  conversation 
of  every  dinner-table  —  one  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  John  Murray,  in  a  fit  of  gen- 
erous rivalry,  opened  liis  heart  to  offer  the 
copyright  of   "  Childe    Harold  "    to  "  old 
Zackary's  son  "  to  quit  the  Edinburgh  and 
write  for  the  Quarterly.    These  articles  of 
Macaulay  carried  Constable's  Review  everjr- 
where,  and  placed  their  author  at  once  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  literature  and  society. 
"You  must  study   Macaulay   when   you 
come  to  town,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  writ- 
ing to  a  friend  in    the  country.    "He  is 
incomparably  the  first  lion  in  the  metrop- 
olis ;  that  is,  he  writes,  talks,  and  speaks 
better  than  any  man  in  England."    And 
this  was  only  a  reflection  of  the  general 
opinion.     Jeffrey  thought   his  cleverness 
marvellous,  Gifford  eulogized  the  versificsr 
tion  of  Ids  **  Ode  on  the  Deliverance  of 
Venice  from  the  Turks "  as  equal  to  Mil- 
man's  best  lines  in  its  lofty  harmony.  Tom 
Moore  met  him  at  breakfast  at  Bogers*8  with 
Lord  John  Russell,  Caiupbell,  and  Lattrell, 
and  pronounced  him  ofi-hand  *^  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  dav."    '*  Ma^ 
caulay,"  he  says,  noting  down  the  pith  of 
the  conversation  in  his  diary,  **  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Monothclite 
controversy,  as  revived  at  present  among 
some  of  the  fanatics  of  the  day.    In  the 
course  of  conversation,  Campbell  quoted  a 
line, — 

*  Ye    dioera  out  from  whom  we  guard   our 

spoons,' 

and  looking  over  at  me  said  significantly 

*  You  ought  to  know  that  line.'  I  pleaded 
not  guilty ;  upon  which  he  said,  '  it  is  in  a 
I)oeiu  that  a})i>eared  in  the  Times,  which 
everyone  attrll)ut<!!s  to  you.*  But  I  again 
declared  that  I  did  not  even  remember  it. 
Macaulay  then  broke  silence,  and  said,  to 
our  great  surprise,  *  That  is  mine ; '  on 
wliich  we  all  expressed  a  wish  to  have  it 
recalled  to  our  memories,  and  he  repeated 
the  whole  of  it.  I  then  remembered  hav- 
ing been  much  struck  with  it  at  the  time, 
and  said  that  there  was  another  squib  still 
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better,  on  the  subject  of  William  Bankes'a 
caiulidatesh.'p  for  Cambridge,  which  so 
amusi'd  me  when  it  appeared,  and  showed 
such  power  in  that  style  of  composition, 
that  I  wrote  up  to  Barnes  about  it,  and 
advised  him  by  all  means  to  secure  that 
hand  as  an  ally.  *  That  was  mine  also,' 
said  ^laouulay,  thus  discovering  to  us  a 
new  power,  in  addition  to  that  varied  store 
of  tijeut  which  we  had  already  known  him 
to  possess."  Xor  was  this  all.  Tory  and 
Whig  vied  to  strew  his  path  with  roses. 
Lord  Lyiidhurst  gave  him  a  sinecure  of 
£10,0)0  a  yoar.  II:)lland  Ilou^e  threw 
open  it^  jiort  ds  to  him.  The  Marquis  of 
Lans  lowne  brought  him  into  Parliament 
for  the  L>.)rough  of  Calne ;  and  in  the 
House  (»f  Commons,  as  everywhere  else,  in 
the  7V//<c>",  in  the  Edinburifh  Review^  at 
Rogers's  breakfast  table  and  in  Lady  Hol- 
land's drawing-room,  the  flash  and  sparkle 
of  his  styU'  swept  everything  before  nim. 
.  Perhajis  there  is  no  assembly  in  the 
world  where  mere  intellectual  cleverness 
is  thouijht  less  of  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  what  Mr.  Bright  is  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  dark  ages  before  '32, 
it  was  enough  for  a  man  to  make  a  racy 
rattling  speech  in  defence  of  the  Church 
or  the  Crown,  or  to  try  his  hand  at  sedi- 
tious harangues  upon  rotten  boroughs  or 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  to  force  him- 
self into  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  party 
either  as  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal.  Pitt,  as 
George  the  Third  used  to  say,  knew  noth- 
ing of  Vattel.  The  only  history  of  England 
that  he  had  read,  if  we  are  t^  take  his  own 
word,  was  Shakespeare.  Fox  led  the  Op- 
position without  understanding  a  single 
principle  of  political  economy ;  and  if  Sheri- 
dan could  only  have  mastered  the  mystery 
of  fractions,  he  might  have  been  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchecjuer.  Eloquence,  and 
eloquence  alone,  was  the  only  gift  this  race 
of  statesmen  possessed  in  a  pre-€minent 
degree ;  but  in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox 
and  Sheritlan,  this  single  gift  was  the  pass- 
port to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 
Eloquence  of  course  will  never  lose  its 
charm :  i«nd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  man  who  can  put  his 
thoughts  into  terse  and  vivid  forms  will 
always  tind  willing  listeners.  But  except 
when  iiUied  with  information,  experience, 
and  high  personal  character,  the  richest 
and  most  diversified  eloquence  will  never 
again  ])e  what  it  has  been  in  the  state,  the 
''open  sesame  "  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  Law  and  of  Politics. 

(iovernnient  now  takes  its  rank  among 
the  sciences ;  and  politicians  are  forming 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  professional  clags. 


Most  of  the  men  who  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties,  are  men  who  have  made 
the  arts  of  Parliamentary  management 
and  statecraft  the  business  of  their  lives ; 
and  this  wiU  be  the  case  more  and  more  in 
the  future.  One  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  persuasive  speakers  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  Parliamentary  ranks  was 
pooh-poohed  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  a  mere  silvered  mediocrity,  a 
mere  manufacturer  of  phrases,  to  use  Na- 
poleon's expression ;  and  while  scores  of 
these  accomplished  and  persuasive  speak- 
ers are  sitting  on  the  back  benches  or  be- 
low the  gangway,  men  who  can  hardly  put 
their  sentences  together  in  logical  order, 
but  who  possess  the  special  experience  and 
information  that  these  silvered  mediocrities 
lack,  take  their  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
as  Secretaries  of  State. 

AVhen  Macaulay  first  appeared  in  Par- 
liament, the  House  of  Commons  had  not 
acquired  that  intensely  practical  tone  of 
thought  which  characterizes  it  at  present. 
The  shades  of  Fox,  Burke,  Plunkett,  and 
Grattan  still  lingered  about  the  Speaker's 
chair;  and  ^Iacaulay*s  style  of  oratory, 
with  its  glitter  and  its  antithesis,  with  its 
picturesque  forms  of  expression  and  its 
wealth  of  historical  illustration,  revived 
the  fading  recollections  of  that  polished 
and  epigrammatic  eloquence  which  had 
been  but  faintly  kept  alive  through  the 
dullest  years  of  our  Parliamentary  histonr 
by  the  genius  and  culture  of  Canning.  It 
was  a  new  sensation  to  hear  the  most  bril- 
liant of  Edinburgh  Reviewers  repeating  his 
articles  from  the  back  benches  of  the  minis- 
terial ranks ;  and  almost  at  a  bound  the  au- 
thor of  the  Political  Georgics  and  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  Milton  and  Machiavelli  leapt  into 
the  foremost  ranks  T)f  Parliamentary  ora- 
tors. His  speech  on  India  was  pronounced 
by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  tho 
best  he  had  ever  heard.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh spoke  in  still  higher  terms  of  the 
speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  They 
were,  he  said,  the  finest  ever  spoken  m 
Parliament.  Of  course  this,  like  most  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  eulogy,  was  pitched 
in  too  high  a  key.  But  Jeffrey  nit  the 
mark  with  his  usual  critical  precision,  in 
pronouncing  them  superior  to  everything 
except  Mr.  Stanley's,  and  inferior  to  his  only 
in  the  style  of  their  delivery.  In  closeness, 
fire,  and  vigour  they  surpass  all  the  rest 
of  the  speeches  on  the  Reform  BiU  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  "  Hansard." 

But  every  contemporary  critic  agrees  in 
saying  that  it  was  very  different  to  read 
these  speeches  in  the  Times  and  to  listen  to 
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them  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A\\  you  heard  there  was  a  harsh, 
shrill  voice,  a  voice  without  a  note  of  mu- 
sic in  it,  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  words 
without  the  slightest  variation  of  tone, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  emphasis, 
without  a  single  pause  of  any  description. 
All  you  thought  of  in  listening  to  Macau- 
lay,  said  a  keen  critic  at  the  time,  was  an 
express  train,  which  did  not  stop  even  at 
the  chief  stations.  "  On,  on  he  speeds,  in 
fhll  reliance  on  his  own  momentum,  never 
stopping  for  words,  never  stopping  for 
thoughts,  never  halting  for  an  instant  even 
to  take  breath,  his  intellect  gathering  new 
vigour  as  he  proceeds,  hauling  the  subject 
after  him,  and  all  its  possible  attributes 
and  illustrations,  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  leaving  a  line  of  light  on  the  path- 
way his  mind  has  trod,  till,  unexhausted 
and  ai)]>arently  inexhaustible,  he  brings 
this  romarkable  effort  to  a  close  by  a 
peroration  so  highly  sustained  in  its  de- 
clamatory power,  so  abounding  in  illustra- 
tion, so  admirably  framed  to  crown  and 
clench  the  whole  oration,  that  surprise,  if 
it  has  even  begun  to  wear  off,  kindles 
anew,  and  the  hearer  is  left  utterly  pros- 
trate and  powerless  by  the  whirlwind  of 
ideas  and  emotions  that  has  swept  over 
him.'* 

And  if  there  was  little  in  his  action  or  his 
voice  to  recommend  Miicauhiy's  speeches, 
there  wij<  still  less  in  his  |K>rsonal  appear- 
ance. What  you  saw  when  you  fixed  your 
eye  uj>ou  tlie  owner  of  that  shrill,  monoto- 
nous voice,  was  a  short,  thickset  man,  as  stiff 
as  an  autt)maton,  with  a  head  and  should(^rs 
like  those  of  a  codfish,  standing  with  his 
left  hand  thrown  behind  his  back,  and  us- 
ing hi>  right  now  and  then  without  any 
particular  grace  to  emjihasize  a  sentence 
by  a  series  of  short,  sharp  jerks.  All  the 
expression  of  his  face  lay  in  his  eye.  Tliis 
was  of  a  deep  blue,  and  distinguished,  like 
Jeflrey's.  by  its  keenness  ami  brilliancy. 
Ilis  hair  was  of  a  beautiful  jet  bbick.  Yet 
as  vou  listened  to  this  automaton,  with  its 
glitt<'rin;jj  blue  eyes,  its  swarthy  complex- 
ion, aw\  its  rounded  features,  chiselled 
api>ar<Mitly  in  miniature,  pouring  forth  its 
stream  of  felicitous  sentences,  the  stiff 
and  boyish  form  disappeared  by  magic, 
and  evtMi  the  shrill  voice  ceased  to  grate 
on  the  i'ar,  as  you  followed  that  masterly 
and  symmetrical  discussion  of  the  questitm, 
so  ingenious,  so  thoughtful,  so  rich  in  fine 
ilUi.strations,  that  you  held  your  breath  to 
listen — to  the  excogitations  of  the  mo- 
ment? Hardly;  for  though  Macaulay 
spoke  without  the  slightest  assistance  from 
notes  or  ^LS.  of  any  kind,  no  one  could  lis- 


ten to  him  for  ten  sentCDces  together  and 
doubt  that  every  word  of  his  speech  had 
been  conned  over  in  his  chambers  in  Lin- 
coln*s  Inn  or  the  Albany,  as  carefully  as  if 
they  were  intended  for  the  keen  eye  of 
Jeffrey  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 
vif'ir, 

Macaulay,  like  Demosthenes,  never  tmsi- 
ed  his  success  to  fortune.  All  Ids  speeches, 
or  at  least  the  principal  parts,  were,  like 
Lord  lirougham's,  written  out  beforehand, 
learned  by  rote,  and  then  poured  forth  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  style  of  a 
Pundit  repeating  the  Vedas,  without  the 
omission  of  a  particle,  and  at  the  same 
time  apparently  without  anything  but  the 
very  slightest  appreciation  of  their  mean- 
ing. There  are  but  two  speeches  of  Ma- 
caulay*s  that  make  any  pretension  to  be 
impromptus  —  that  in  reply  t^)  Orator 
Hunt  on  the  Anatomy  Bill,  and  that  on 
the  AVar  with  China ;  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire the  eye  of  a  critic  to  trace  out  con- 
siderable passages  even  in  these  that  had 
been  jotted  down  at  his  desk  and  turned 
over  in  his  memory  in  the  cour.se  of  Us 
walk  from  Lincoln's  Inn  to  the  House. 
This  habit  of  preparing  his  S])ecches  grew 
upon  him  so  strongly  in  the  course  of 
years,  that  it  was  a  positive  pain  and  em- 
barrassment to  him  at  last  to  be  called 
upon  to  speak  even  a  dozen  sentences  off- 
hand. 

You  may  trace  these  marks  of  laboar,  I 
think,  in  ad  his  speeches  and  in  all  his  es- 
says. Glowing  as  they  do  with  life  —  tiie 
work,  apparently,  of  a  man  whose  imagi- 
nation bred  thoughts  and  illustrations  with 
poetic  profusion,  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  pause  for  an  apt  or  picturesque  ex- 

f)ression  —  all  his  writings  were,  ueverthe- 
ess,  the  work  of  a  deeply  meditating  mind 
and  of  a  laborious  pen.  With  a  group  of 
friends  like  those  he  met  at  Lansdowne 
House,  at  Bowood,  or  in  St.  James's  Place, 
with  Tom  Moore  and  Dean  Milman  or 
Campbell  at  his  side,  Miicaulay  never 
ceased  to  talk  till  he  had  reduced  everyone 
else  to  silence,  unless  Sydney  Smith  or 
Jeffrey  happened  to  be  within  earshot. 
He  was  the  tyrant  of  the  table,  and  rarely 
tolerated  any  talk  but  his  own.  Jeffrey 
used  to  quiz  him  on  one  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  tliis  line  at  Sir  J.  Stephens's, 
where  he  first  silenced  his  host  by  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  Monothelite  controversy, 
afterwards  sent  Ix)rd  Monteagle  to  sleep 
with  an  account  of  the  classical  acquire- 
ments of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  sisters, 

!  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  very 
pleasantly  in  pure  soliloquy.     And  this  is 

I  borne  out  to  tlic  letter  by  Sydney  Smith's 
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Fiipgestivc  compliment  to  liis  rival  upon 
his  oocasi Glial  flashes  of  silence  after  his 
return  from  India.  "  But  I  do  not  believe," 
Sydney  Smith  used  to  say,  "  that  Macaulay 
ever  diil  hear  my  voice.  Sometimes,  when 
I  have  told  a  jrood  story,  I  have  thought 
to  myself,  *  Poor  Macaulay  I  he  will  lx» 
very  sorry  some  day  to  have  mis^K^d  hear- 
ing; that.'  "  His  thoughts  were  like  flashes 
of  I'l^htning.  *'  While  other  men  were 
tliinkini^  wliat  to  say  and  how  to  say  it, 
Macaulay  said  it  all  and  a  great  deal 
more."  His  memory  was  prodigious.  It 
surpassed  even  that  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, and  his  powers  of  illustration  were 
equal  to  those  of  Jeffrey.  Teeming  with 
tliought,  criticism,  apt  quotation  and  rac}' 
illnstraticm^,  and  endowed  with  high  ani- 
mal spirit=^,  a  quick  and  pugnacious  tem- 
])er,  Ma(\iulay  sat  still  only  when  com- 
]  elled  )»y  ^heer  force,  and  then  only  for  a 
few  secoiids.  A  professional  talker  or  a 
rival  he  ])iit  down  in  an  instant,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  or  compunction, 
antl  trainpUMl  upon  him  into  the  bargain  if 
h.e  showed  any  signs  of  resistance.  Cast- 
ing his  eye  round  the  table  with  his  quick 
glr.nce  of  penetration  and  decision,  he 
threw  up  his  thumb  with  a  jerk  of  irapa- 
tieiiee.  after  his  fashion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  broke  in  at  the  first  pause 
with  "  I  c-n  tell  you  something  better  than 
that."  "Of  Macanlay's  range  of  knowl- 
edge." says  Tom  ^loore,  "anything  may 
be  believf  1,  .-(>  wonderful  is  his  memory;" 
and  .•l^  an  ilhi^tration  he  tells  us  how,  at  a 
breakfast  at  Monektim  Milnes*,  Macaulay 
astonished  and  amused  the  guests  by  his 
f  Tirlir.r-ty  with  the  old  Irish  slang  ballads, 
*•  The  u'l/M  before  Larry  was  stretched," 
&o..  maiiv  of  which  he  ran  off  as  glibly  as 
]«is  own  rt.r.tioal  (Jeorgics.  "He  certairi- 
Iv."  says  Moore,  "obeys  most  wonderfully 
Kloisa's  ii.junetitm,  'I>o  all  things  but  for- 
get.'" Tlie  liearer  often  longed  for  Ma- 
ca'ih^y's  iiH  Tuory,  says  one  who  had  often 
sat  by  his  si»h',  to  carry  off  what  he  heani 
ill  a  sini^le  niornin^i,  in  an  after-dinner 
ooll()(piy, Or  in  a  few  hours  in  a  country- 
hou.-i'. 

And  yj't  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that 
Maraiilay  in  pired  by  his  talk,  no  one  has 
inad-  jiiiy  but  the  meagrest  attempts  to 
preserve  a  f\v  scraps  of  it.  "Anecdote, 
touelu's  of  character,  drollery,  fun,  excel- 
l<Mit  storie.^  excellently  told,"  is  all  that 
Dean  Mihnaii  takes  the  trouble  to  say  of 
it;  and  Moor*  gives  us  very  little  more. 
*'  He  seized  upon  an  idea,"  Mrs.  Beechcr 
Stowc  savs,  '•  an<l  turned  it  inude  out  and 


glisten."  This  was  his  forte ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  memory  that  never  failed,  and  with 
powers  of  illustration  that  were  all  but 
overwhelming,  Macaulay,  in  his  conversa- 
tion as  in  his  speeches  and  his  writings, 
surprised  and  cnarmed  everybody  by  his 
sparkling  and  epigrammatic  eloquence. 

What  part  of  this  was  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  as  in  the  case  of  Sydney 
Smith's  sallies,  and  what  part  the  result  of 
preparation,  as  in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  it 
IS,  I  suppose,  impossible  now  to  say,  unless 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  or  Mr.  Ellis  will  rifle 
his  desk  and  publish  every  memorandum 
and  every  hint  to  be  found  there  for  our 
information.  Even  without  this,  however, 
we  know  enough  of  his  secrets  (Tatelier  to 
know  that  at  his  desk  the  most  profuse  and 
brilliant  of  table  talkers  was  as  laboriouB 
and  painstaking  an  artist  as  ever  took  up  a 
pen  to  earn  a  guinea  by  a  political  squib  or 
an  ode  in  a  newspaper.  Tj^e  up  a  page 
of  Jeffrey  or  Sydnejr  Smith,  and  you  can 
hardly  distinguish  it  from  their  hastiest 
notes  of  chit-chat  and  criticism  upon  the 
topics  of  the  day.  Pen  in  hand  these  men 
wrote  exactly  as  they  talked,  and  in  their 
most  off-hand  conversation  you  may  trace 
the  critical  acuteness  and  the  wild  rollick- 
ing wit  that  marked  all  their  writings. 

But  Macaulay  at  his  desk  and  Macaulay 
at  a  dinner-table  formed  as  striking  a  con- 
trast as  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  in  a  shoot- 
ing coat  and  a  bowler  hat,  chatting  with  a 
group  of  laughing  girls  at  a  picnic,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  in  the  scarlet  robes, 
the  gold  chain,  and  the  full-bottomed  wig 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Macaulay  no 
sooner  takes  up  his  pen  than  he  becomes  as 
stiff  and  stilted  as  literary  pipeclay  and 
buckram  can  make  him.  \Vhere  he  has 
been  easy  and  flowing,  he  is  epigrammatic 
and  antithetical.  Illustration  is  piled  on 
illustration  till  the  thought  is  lost  m  a  sort 
of  Rosamond's  bower.  lie  must  be  vivid. 
He  must  be  striking.  lie  must  be  pictur- 
esque. Every  sentence  must  be  revised, 
and  pruned,  and  burnished,  till  it  has  at- 
tained the  highest  gloss  that  a  set  of  words 
in  that  form  can  bear.  You  never  catch 
Macaulay  in  his  dre.ssing-gown  and  slippers. 
He  is  always  in  full  dress,  with  his  sword 
and  his  bag  and  wig.  You  never  detect 
his  thought  in  the  process  of  making.  He 
never  permits  you  to  see  a  page  of  his 
writing  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  left  his 
de  k.  It  must  be  all  copied  out  in  a  fine 
Roman  hand  before  it  meets  your  eye. 
You  never  see  his  hand  in  his  work.  What 
he  offers  you  is  the  work  complete.    And 


shook  it  on  all  sides,  just  as  one  might  play  \  in  this  complete  fv)rm  it  has  but  one  fault. 
with  the  lustres  of  a  chandelier,  to  see  them '  It  wants  a  touch  or  two  of  Nature.    It  is 
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too  artistic,  too  coM.  The  stvle  is  too  iin- 
jKM'sonal.  Of  it3  kind  it  is  of  course  per- 
fect :  ami  iH'rhaps  no  man  ever  wrote  with 
more  ]>recision  than  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  [a  possible  to  tind  a  single  loose  or 
slipshod  sentence  in  all  his  writings.  You 
might  as  well  search  for  a  halting  line  or  a 
false  (juantity  in  *•  Virgil."  as  search  for  a 
solecism  in  Macaulay's  English.  Perhaps 
now  and  then  you  may  detect  him  in  using 
an  (ul  niptnndum  illustration,  as  in  the  ca>e 
of  his  comparison  of  Mourad  IJey  and  Na- 
poleon and  his  description  of  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Mamelukes  when  they  found 
a  man  who  was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  and 
rode  like  a  butcher,  the  greatest  soldier  in 
Euroi»e.  But,  as  a  rule,  every  suggestion 
even  in  an  illustration  of  this  kind  is  as 
authentic  as  one  of  IIallam*s  notes;  for 
with  all  his  powers  of  imagination,  Macau- 
lay  preferred  to  take  even  his  most  trifling 
touches  of  portraiture  from  the  personal 
recollections  of  contemporary  critics  to 
developing  them,  like  the  novelist,  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness.  He 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  slightest  hint  that 
could  be  turned  to  account  in  sketx;lung 
the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  you  have  only 
to  turn  to  his  essays  at  random,  to  Addi- 
son, Chatliam,  Clive,  Il.-istings,  or  Machia- 
velli,  to  see  at  a  glance  how  thoroughly  he 
read  up  his  subject,  how  he  ransacked  the 
top  shelves  of  old  libraries  for  political 
squibs,  for  old  diaries,  and  volumes  of  cor- 
respondence, for  folios  that  might  appal 
even  the  heart  of  tlie  stoutest  commentator, 
and  for  novels  and  poems  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  trunkmaker  by  their  own  au- 
thors as  soon  as  they  had  passed  through 
the  press,  to  pick  up  hints  that  might  enable 
him  to  form  a  more  vivid  and  picturesque 
conception  of  a  scene,  or  to  get  closer  to  a 
CTeat  statesman,  a  soldier,  or  a  man  of 
letters ;  any  hints  from  which  he  could 
gather  the  chit-chat  of  Lady  Killigrew  and 
her  sisters  as  they  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel 
over  their  embroidery  while  the  horns  were 
wjunding  and  the  dogs  in  full  cry ;  or  how 
Queen  Anne*s  maids  of  honour  killed  their 
time  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  how 
far  their  minds  were  cultivated,  what  were 
their  favourite  studies  what  degree  of  lib- 
erty war*  aUowed  t*)  them,  what  use  they 
made  4)f  that  liberty,  what  accomplishments 
they  mnst  valued  in  men,  and  what  proofs 
of  tenderness  delicacy  permitted  them  to 
give  to  favoured  suitors;  or  any  sugges- 
tions by  which  he  could  add  a  fresh  touch 
to  hi"*  i)ortraits  of  Walpole,  Addison,  Clive, 
Hastings,  or  Temjile. 
To  the  tastes  and  industry  of  an  anti- 


quarian Macaulay  added  an  imagination 
as  vivid  and  {ucturesque  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott *s,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  and 
brilliant  bits  of  portraiture  and  descriptioa 
to  l)e  found  in  his  writings  are  obyiously 
the  result  of  an  amount  of  reading  and  re- 
search that  would  have  broken  the  heart 
of  an  ordinary  bookworm.  Most  of  his 
essays  are  thus  histories  in  miniature,  his- 
toriettes,  reproducing  on  a  small  scale  a 
succession  of  scenes  and  a  scries  of  por^ 
traits  that  might  with  a  little  amplifica- 
tion in  the  details  be  worked  up  into  a 
volume. 

Upon  what  models  Macaulay  formed  his 
style  it  is  not  easy  to  say  with  precision. 
You  may  trace  the  influence  of  many 
writers  in  its  growth, — of  Plautos,  of 
Livy,  of  Thucydides,  of  Petr.irch,  of  Dant3, 
of  3lilton,  and  of  Scott.  And  yet  when 
you  come  to  compare  it  with  the  style  of 
these  men,  you  find  so  much  in  Macaulay 
that  you  find  in  none  of  these,  taken  by 
themselves,  tliat  you  are  driven  to  th« 
conclusion  that  his  style,  after  all,  is  what 
it  generally  is  in  the  case  of  every  man 
of  genius  —  a  development  of  his  own  in- 
tellectual tendencies.  His  style  is  his 
own ;  and  his  stylo  is  the  man.  Take  up 
any  of  his  boyish  contributions  to  Kniffhfs 
Magazine — his  paper  on  the  Italian  Poets, 
or  that  on  the  Athenian  Orators  —  and 
you  find  there  the  same  rapid  and  pictur- 
es(][ue  narrative,  the  same  vivid  sketch  of 
men  and  scenes,  the  same  condensation 
and  point  that  you  find  in  richer  and  more 
varied  forms  iu  his  contributions  to  the 
Edinhmjh  and  in  his  History.  And  there, 
too,  you  find  almost  as  conspicuously  what 
Sir  (Jeorge  I-iewis  called  the  touch  of  the 
showman — that  girlLsh  afiectation  of  tin- 
sel ornament  which  offends  the  eye  po  fre- 
quently, even  in  his  latest  writings.  The?e 
touches  of  the  showman  seem  to  roc  to 
prove  that  Macaulay's  taste,  after  all,  was 
not  as  keen  and  critical  as  one  ipight  have 
antici])ated  in  so  accomplished  a  i>cholar 
and  so  laborious  a  workman ;  for  l^Iacau- 
lay  never  wrote  in  haste,  and  revised 
everything  that  he  wrote  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  His  first  rough  draft  was  abso- 
lutely illegible  from  erasures  and  correc- 
tions. It  was  written  on  official  foolscap, 
with  the  lines  full  an  inch  apart.  This, 
however,  formed  but  a  rough  outline  of 
the  essay.  When  the  keel  iiad  thus  been 
laid  down,  Macaulay  began  the  work  of 
amplification  and  revision ;  and  when  that 
was  complete,  you  could  hardly  find  space 
on  the  page  to  stick  a  pin's  point.  Pres- 
cott  saw  two  or  three  of  these  pages  of 
the  MS.  of  his  History.    *<  You  nave  no 
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conception,"  he  says,  "  of  the  amount  of 
labour  that  one  of  these  sheets  of  foolscap 
represents."    But  this  MS.  was  never  sent 
to    the   printer.    It  was  copied    out    by 
Macaulay  in  a  hand  almost  as  bold  and 
legible  a.s  large  pica.     Of  his  habits  and 
h4)iirs  of  work,  little  is  known.     When  in 
London,  he  generally  spent  most  of  the 
niorning  in  the  readmg-room  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  his  evenings  at  his  desk. 
His   favourite   hours  of  work,  I  believe, 
were   those   of   the  morning.    But    upon 
tliis  point  he  "  humoured  his  disposition, " 
like  dray.     If  the  work  palled  upon  him, 
he  took  up  his  hat  and  stick  and  started 
oti'  for  a  stroll,  generally  taking  a  book  in 
his  i)(>eket  when  in  the  country.     Plautus 
was  his  favourite,  and  in  a  note  to  one  of 
his  poems  he  tells  us  how  he  spent  many 
an  idle  hour  rambling  on  the  beach  with 
his  book  in  his  hand,  turning  the  Rudens 
of  the  Human  poet  into  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  original  Greek.    In  London,  he 
varied  this  diversion  by  visiting  the  book 
stalls,  to  pick  up  rare  or  original  editions 
of  old  books,  or  by  stroUinj'  throuch  the 
Seven  Dials  in  search  of  ballads.     lie  was 
as  fond  of  these  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  one  long  vacation,  it  is 
said,  in  a  stroll  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties collecting  a  set.     When  living  alone 
in  the  Albany,  Jelfrey  tells  us  that  Macau- 
lay,  like  Charles  Dickens,  often  threw  down 
his  j)en  at  midnight,  and  strolled  out  into 
the  silent  streets,  to  walk  about  for  two 
or  three   hours,     lie   thought  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  a  great  city  favourable  to 
meditation,  and  generally  returned  to  his 
desk  with  a  fresh  stock  of  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque thoughts.     A  keen  eye,  in  look- 
ing  through   Macaulay*s    essays,    may,  I 
thiuk,  trace  many  images  and  illustrations 
struck  out  in  the  course  of  these  rambles. 
John<r)n,  in  his  criticism  on  Gray,  laughed 
at   this  habit   of   his   and  Macaulay's  of 


writing  only  when  what  Byron  called  the 
estro  was  on.  But  it  is,  I  suspect,  the 
habit  of  most  men  with  whom  writing  is 
anything  more  than  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment. It  was  the  habit  of  Byron,  of 
Shelley,  and  of  Burns :  and  it  is  a  habit 
that  is  conmiended  by  one  who  understood 
the  artistic  temperament  in  all  its  moods. 
"  UTien  you  begin  to  tire  of  your  work," 
says  Leslie,  "leave  off.  Otherwise  you 
will  probably  iiyure  it.  You  will  cer- 
tainly injure  yourstilf." 

I  intended  to  say  something  of  Macau- 
lay  as  a  thinker,  as  a  critic,  as  a  historian. 
But  I  must  close.  It  waa  as  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  that  the  commoner  of  Trinity 
College  won  his  spurs  in  the  field  of  liter- 
ature ;  and  it  is  as  the  most  brilliant  of 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  that  he  will  be 
recollected.  His  History,  in  itself  but  a 
fragment,  is  for  the  most  part  an  elabora- 
tion of  his  Essays ;  and,  except  as  speci- 
mens of  style,  his  speeches  have  no  more 
value  than  the  first  dozen  speeches  on  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  that  you  may  select  from 
the  Times  blindfolded.  The  Essays  are  of 
their  kind  superb;  and  they  promise  to 
live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 
They  have  influenced  the  style  of  English 
writers  more,  perhaps,  than  the  writings 
of  any  man  of  our  time,  except  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Charles  Dickens ;  and  with  all 
their  faults,  they  have  not  yet  lost  the 
charm  by  which  their  author  won  his  un- 
exampled popularity  thirty  years  ago. 

K  Francis  Jeffrey  was  the  critic  and 
metaphysician  of  the  Edinburgh  Reoiew^ 
Sydney  Smith  its  wit,  and  Brougham  its 
statesman,  Macaulay  may  be  called  its 
rhetorician;  and  it  speaks  significantly 
for  the  influence  of  a  sparkling  style  that 
Macaulay  has  been  able  by  his  style,  and 
by  his  style  alone,  to  carry  off"  the  highest 
honours  that  have  been  won  in  our  day  by 
a  professional  man  of  letters. 


From  Tho  Pall  Mall  Goxette. 
I'Al'AL   KOMK. 

Thk  flaneurs  and  dilettanti  of  the  world 
are  fallen  up»jn  evil  times.  Just  as  Paris 
threatens  to  be  made  uninhabitable  to 
them.  Konie  has  j)assed  out  of  the  power 
of  her  TontitTs.  V{)  to  a  certain  point,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  progress  must  have 
its  way,  and  progress  is  generally  prosaic. 
Notwitlistanding  that  th<»  performance  of 
the  new  Italian  kingdom  has  fallen  so  far 
shuit    of  its  si)lendid  promise,  yet  it  has 


done  sometliing :  it  has  grubbed  up  a  good 
many  romantic  landmarks.  Italy  is  not 
the  Italy  of  Samuel  Rogers.  The  times 
are  already  prehistoric  when  you  could 
drop  down  the  Brenta  in  an  **  ark  "  drawn 
by  **  lagging  mules,"  with  harlequins,  poets, 
soubrettea,  and  itinerant  actors  generally 
making  your  way  less  long —  when  children, 
lovely  as  cherubs,  tottered  up  to  your 
carriage  door  under  the  weight  of  freely 
offered  bunches  of  purple  grapes.  Nowa- 
days you  take  your  ticKet,  first  or  second 
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class,  just  as  you  might  at  Birmingham  or 
Manchester.  You  disappear  into  tunnels 
as  you  are  evolcing  the  shade  of  Horace 
and  contemplating  the  snowy  brow  of 
Soracte,  or  are  feasting  your  eyes  on  the 
wild  gorges  by  Itri.  Tlie  old-fashioned 
hostolries  have  enrolled  themselves  emu- 
lously  on  ISIr.  Cook's  excursion  register, 
and  acknowledge  his  coupons  good  for 
bed,  breakfast,  and  dinner ;  and  you  pay 
at  the  door  for  the  privilege  of  going  over 
Pompeii  a.^  if  you  were  going  to  make  a 
happy  day  at  Kosherville  Gardens  or  Cre- 
morne.  The  swarms  of  beggars  and  the 
bauds  of  bandits  are  about  the  only  relics 
of  the  good  old  days,  and  these  the  moat 
bigoted  {(ludtitor  ttmporis  acti  might  recon- 
cile himself  to  dispense  with. 

But,  amid  all  these  changes  for  the 
worse,  the  inarch  of  civilization  had  given 
a  wide  berth  to  the  precincts  of  the  Eter- 
nal City.  It  is  true  the  iron  horse  — long 
withstood  as  the  fell  precursor  of  vandal- 
ism, enlightenment,  the  Piedmontese,  and 
the  revolution  —  had  set  his  sacrilegious 
hoof  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  ears  of  pessimists  the  shriek  of  the 
engine  reverberated  as  painfully  ominous 
of  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Yet  the  end 
might  be  remote  enough ;  for,  comforting 
tliemselves  with  the  experience  of  the  past, 
they  fondly  trusted  still  to  the  proved 
obstructive  capacity  of  the  Pontiff.  Things 
looked  Kulliciently  black  in  1848,  and  yet 
the  successior  of  Peter  had  come  back  from 
Gaeta  and  his  liberal  ideas,  and  was  nap- 

{)ing  drowsily  in  his  chair  as  of  ohi, 
ledged  in  by  a  bran-new  steel  fence  of 
French  bayonets.  That  fence,  to  be  sure, 
was  founded  upon  a  particular  form  of 
French  (.lovemment  —  a  foundation  by  no 
means  so  stable  as  the  sacred  rock  on 
which  the  Holy  Church  had  reposed  ex 
seculis  nf.ruJorum,  But  habitues  of  Rome 
lose  the  habit  of  taking  much  thought  for 
the  morrow,  and  yield  insensibly  to  the 
influence  of  the  priestly  watchword,  Apres 
nous  /'.'  d(!huje»  1  he  sublime  self-confidence 
of  the  priestly  Court  was  perhaps  infec- 
ti(ms.  Die  Pope  wouhl  take  no  hints,  nor 
deprecate  the  intrusion  of  an  Italian  sani- 
tary corps  by  setting  his  own  people  to 
work  at  the  cleansing  of  liis  Augean 
Rtablfs.  lie  had  no  idea  of  assuring  his 
temporal  power  by  convincing  public 
oi)inion  that  he  was  disposed  to  exercise 
it  in  ace. >rdfmce  with  mo<lern  ideas.  Still 
he  coerced  his  fractious  children  for  their 
goo<l.  bi'ariug  with  resignation  the  heavy 
exj)ensc  they  put  him  to  in  the  way  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  Still  he  offered  pro- 
miscuous sanctuary  to  each  pious  brigand 


who  consecrated  his  bloody  stiletto  to  the 
chastisement  of  Italian  infidels  and  the 
spoliation  of  foreign  heretics.  Still  he 
thrust  that  unclean  thing,  ProteBtantisoiy 
outside  his  gates  at  the  risk  of  offending 
his  best  clients  and  paymasters,  and  stiU 
he  sorely  vexed  the  stiff-necked  Hebrews 
who  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  by 
the  Tiber.  Still  he  provided  gratuitous 
accommodation  in  his  spacious  prison  for 
those  guilty  of  independent  thought,  and 
still  he  rigorously  ransacked  his  visitors* 
luggage  at  his  frontiers  for  the  pernicious 
modem  literature  he  solenmly  tabooed. 
Still  men  of  the  best  blood  in  his  States 
could  only  make  way  in  their  little  world 
by  renouncing  it,  entering  it  by  the  door 
of  the  Church,  and  muffling  their  minds 
and  movements  in  the  priestly  gown.  Still 
men  of  the  middle  class  were  debarred 
from  the  privileges  of  a  liberal  career. 
The  practice  of  law  was  about  on  a  par 
with  the  profession  of  medicine,  where 
barbers  butchered  and  bled,  where  blessed 
images  were  sovereign  specifics,  and  where 
the  grandest  triumphs  of  surgery  and 
medicine  were  due  to  the  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  the  saints.  Still  the  peasants 
tilled  the  pestiferous  soil,  shorn  as  close 
as  the  sheep  of  their  own  Campagna  in 
springtime ;  shorn  until  a  transfer  to  the 
close-clipping  shears  of  Italian  tax-gather- 
ers must  actually  be  intense  relief!  In 
short,  the  supreme  Pontiff  had  left  the 
dust  of  ages  undisturbed  all  over  the 
place,  and  even  when  accidents  raised  it 
in  clouds  now  and  again,  the  eye  of  Gather 
lie  faith  never  failed  to  pierce  them  and 
project  itself  forward  into  a  long  bright 
future. 

Now  that  there  seems  some  prospect  of 
Rome  being  swept  and  garnished,  we 
heretic  guests  who  used  to  grumble  begin 
to  realize  the  full  measure  of  our  ingrati- 
tude. The  Pope  never  oppressed  us  nor 
annoyed  us  very  seriously.  He  kept  us 
waiting  at  his  gate  while  uneducated  cen- 
sors of  literature  overhauled  our  Tauchnits 
editions  of  heresy ;  for  the  benefit  of  the 
treasury  he  made  us  pay  for  vises  and 
submit  to  irksome  passport  regulations ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  forced  us  into 
a  dilemma  between  smoking  baioccho  ci- 
gars and  paying  fabulous  prices  for  any- 
thing better.  But  then  it  was  for  our 
sakes  he  preserved  the  esthetic  and  pic>- 
turesque  element  in  his  dominions,  to  the 
utter  sacrifice  of  his  subjects.  There  is  no 
greater  comfort  to  a  man  with  a  subject 
of  complaint  than  to  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  others  infinitely  worse  off  than 
liimself ;  and  if  you  had  been  deprived  of 
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a  handful  of  books  or  mulcted  for  a  via^ 
after  a  todious  detention  at  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  you  could  not  help  brightening  up 
at  the  sight  of  tlie  dismal  hovels  and  death- 
stricken  facos  you  passed  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  We  should  by  no  means  care 
ourselvos  to  live  all  the  year  round  in  a 
cottage  ornee  in  the  Campagna.  Even  the 
Doria  Painphili,  loveliest  of  lioman  villas, 
high  as  it  stands,  is  deadly  in  the  summer  \ 
mouths.  But  what  can  be  more  delightful 
than  the  gallop  through  its  savage  desola- 
tion ?  hero  a  red-thatched  hut  and  there  a 
solitary  farm,  just  life  enough  to  relieve  the 
brooding  oppression  of  an  absolute  desert. 
What  a  change  from  Durhams,  or  even  the 
white  T\v  cany  oxen,  to  the  Campagna  buffa- 
loes, standing  in  green-mantled  water  up 
to  their  great  horns  and  savage  little 
eyes !  Evidently  the  cattle  breeders  have 
never  pas^scd  their  frontier.  They  may 
not  be  profitable,  and  would  fetch  but  a  ■ 
moderate  ])rice  as  beef  at  Leadenhall ;  yet 
in  point  of  effect  the  one  is  to  the  other  as 
the  wild  figure  in  uncouth  sheepskins  and 
unkempt  hair  to  the  sleek  English  clown 
in  blousti  and  hobnails.  That  herdsman  ,' 
of  the  wilds  is  the  veritable  child  of  Ca- 
tholicism and  nature,  reared  immediately 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Pope,  within  easy 
sound  of  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's,  if  not 
quite  under  the  windows  of  the  Vatican. 
He  represiMits  the  perfection  of  education 
according  to  unerring  wisdom  —  in  other 
words,  none  at  all.  That  his  highest  in- 
terests are  safe,  we  trust  we  may  take  for 
granted.  His  spiritual  father  answers  for 
him,  and  sundry  sins  may  be  lightly  atoned 
by  penal  fines  when  you  can  j)lea(l  bestial 
ignorance  in  extenuation.  Therefore,  if 
the  Campagna  peasant  does  not  mind  rack- 
ing rlifuniatism,  alternate  fever  fits  of 
chilling  C(»l(l  and  parching  heat,  and  a 
premature  return  to  the  fetid  earth 
whence  he  shot  up  fungus-like,  perhaps  his 
lot  is  an  ( iiviiihle  one.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  he  makes  a  pleasant  object  in  the 
eyes  of  a  party  of  English  visitors,  and 
comes  in  tfllingiy  like  the  stone  ])ines  and 
wt'i'cl-grown  a(jueducts  in  the  sketches  of 
an  English  picnic  party. 

(so  within  the  walls  and  it  is  the  same 
thing.  All  over  the  place  you  are  conscious  j 
of  what  one  may  call  the  cathedral  odour 
c<)mpoun<h'(l  of  vault  and  earth  and  decay- 
iipi  wood.  The  houses  in  the  streets  take 
after  the  pagan  ruins;  the  dilapidation  is 
contagious,  and  they  begin  to  crumble.  The 
immemorial  rubbish  mounds  swell  steadily, 
burying  deeper  every  day  the  wrecks  of  the 
Kings,  the  Hepublic,  the  Empire,  and  the 
early  Church.     Everything  lies  in  solemn 


neutral  tint,  except  here  and  there  some 
muzzled  Liberal  has  symbolized  his  revolu- 
tionary leanings  by  smearing  over  the  sad 
tones  of  his  premises  with  whitewash. 
Then  the  population  is  artistically  distrib- 
uted, as  ii  the  chief  end  of  their  being 
were  the  furnishing  subjects  to  the  photo- 
rapher.  Here  you  have  a  quarter  like 
the  Ghetto  —  and  there  are  many  Christian 
Ghettos  —  swarming  with  life  like  a  mouldy 
cheese.  You  have  to  pick  your  way  along 
the  gutter  banks  among  sprawling  infants, 
while  those  of  somewhat  riper  age  entan- 
gle themselves  in  your  legs,  as  in  the 
religious  light  you  grope  out  and  in 
among  the  odoriferous  traffic  in  the  centre 
of  the  street.  When  you  lift  your  eyes 
to  the  thread  of  sky  high  overhead  you 
find  the  persevering  rays  that  struggle 
downwards  refracted  at  each  of  the 
numerous  floors  by  countless  protruded 
heads.  It  is  the  eflbcts  of  an  Oriental 
bazaar  without  the  blaze  and  the  sparkle 
—  the  picturesque,  in  its  austerely  solemn 
aspect,  as  befits  the  City  of  Churches  and 
the  stagnant  fountain  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
But  a  Tittle  of  it  goes  a  very  long  way,  as 
you  feel  when  you  expand  your  lungs  in 
the  comparatively  salubrious  air  of  some 
piazzetta,  with  a  ruined  temple  in  front,  a 
stupendous  refuse  heap  on  one  side,  and  a 
fragrant  sewer  on  the  other.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  sacred  authorities  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  In  flattering  the  tastes  of 
the  visitor  by  preserving  dirt  and  distress 
unimpaired  in  distant  quarters  they  do 
what  lies  in  their  power  for  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  Admitting  the  fair  Campagna 
must  remain  a  piosonous  swamp,  and  the 
genius  of  malaria  must  be  suffered  to  flap  his 
wings  over  the  devoted  city,  next  to  votive 
offerings  and  dear-bought  priestly  interces- 
sion, excessive  crowding  is  found  to  be  the 
best  way  of  keeping  him  in  respect.  You 
leave  this  picturesque  crowding  for  the 
sublime  desolation  of  adjacent  quarters. 
You  mope  along  interminable  streets, 
which  except  that  the  vast  buildings  have 
their  roofs  on  and  glass  in  their  windows, 
while  the  climate  admits  of  grass  growing 
among  the  paving-stones,  might  remind 
you  of  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  or  the 
Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.  Here  and  there  a 
stray  figure  glides  past  a  portal  as  if  to 
indicate  the  proportions  of  the  arcliitecture. 
Now  and  then  a  venerable  porter  opens  a 
shutter  in  the  vast  blank  face  of  a  huge 
palace  to  peer  out  upon  the  waste.  Then 
as  you  saunter  by  desolate  side  lanes  the 
sound  of  chastened  revelry  breaks  in  on 
the  solemn  stillness,  and  you  come  upon  a 
group  of  brawny  pensioners  and  parasites 
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clusterod  over  their  Boup  tins  round  the 
hospitable   portals    of  a    convent.      The 
monks  hiive  a  natural  sympathy  with  able- 
bodied  idleness,  and    regard  with    com- 
placency those  strapping  paupers  fattening 
upon    the    crumbs    that    fall  from  their 
vicariously    spread    tables.      The    great 
charm  of  Papal  Rome  used  to  be,  that, 
turn  whither  you  would,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  reproach  yon  with  the  aimless  life 
you  led  there.    The  tone  of  society  was 
inspired  you  knew,  and  that  tone  was  dis- 
tinctly drowsy.    If  you  could  not  rival  in 
faith    the    college    of  cardinals    and    its 
priestly  satellites,  you  could  in  the  absence 
of  work.     Even  the  legitimate  desire  of 
gain  could  not  tempt  tlie  tradesmen  of  the 
Corso  and  Babuino  to  bustle  about  among 
their  scarves  and  cameos.    Even  the  sense 
that  he  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  would 
not  rouse  the  beggar  on  the  flags  of  the 
piazzas  to  loll  into  a  sitting  posture  when 
he  volubly  cursed  your  want  of  charity. 
If  you  paid  your  coachman  by  the  course, 
his  horses  jogged  as  if  you  hired  him  by 
the  hour.    If  you  dropped  into  your  Ital- 
ian banker's  his  clerks  were  having  their 
siesta,  or  exhibiting  premonitory  symptoms 
of  drowsiness,  or  ruobing  their  eyes  after 
waking  from  their  slimibers.    The  sharp 
paving-stones  opposed  themselves  to  your 
walking,  and  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  send  your  horse  to  the  city  gates  if  you 
meant  to  ride.    There  were  no  journals  in 
the  cafes  and  no  light  to  read  them  by, 
had  the  mist  of  rancid  tobacco  been  less 
dense.    The  English  Club  and  tlio  smok- 
ing-rooms in  the  English  hotels  were  the 
only  places  where  you  woke  up.    There 
you   found   restless  birds  of  passage  ac- 
tually taxing  themselves  to  pLiy  billiards, 
or  warming  up  into  political  arguments. 
And  they  were  rather  a  warning  than  an 
example.     You  knew  you  were   right  — 
that  in  supine  indolence  lay  the  culmina- 
tion of  human  perfectibility ;  for  did  not 
the  infallible  Pontiff  himself  set  the  exam- 
ple, and  till  his  acolytes  scrupulously  prac- 
tise what  they  preached?    If  we  are  to 
have  all  this  sort  of  thing  upset  with  the 
Papal  throne,  whatever  are  we  to  do,  or 
whither  in  the  wide  world  are  we  to  go  ? 
If  the    Italians   come    to    theorize  upon 
activity  there,  we  do  not  suspect  them  of 
practising  it.    "Where  are  we  to  seek  an- 
other Rome  ?    There  was  but  one  city  in 
the  world  where  you  could  go  to  sleep 
among  antiquities  and  art  treasures  with 
an  easy  conscience,  and  point  proudly  to 
your  classical  surroundings  as  the  reason 
of  your  blameless  life. 


From  The  SatiinUr  Beview. 
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While  every  gamin  in  Paris  is' shouting 
**  Vive  la  R^pubUaue  I  "  graver  heads  are 
anxiously  asking  tnemsclves  "  How  long  is 
the  Republic  likely  to  live?"    And  this, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  no   longer   a 
question  that  depends  simply  on  the  mobil- 
ity of  the  gamin  of  Paris  or  the  humour  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.    If  the  later 
Napoleonism  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 
freed  France  from  the  despotism  of  its  ca{>> 
ital  and  greater  towns.    Prefect  and  priest 
have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  busy 
teaching  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the 
country  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  lies 
in  their  hands,  and  the  peasant  has  learnt 
a  lesson  so  flattering  to  his  pride  with  very 
natural  avidity.     lie  is  quite    conscious 
that  it  was  he  who,  in  the  teeth  of  **  those 
gentlemen  of  Paris,"  placed  the  Emperor 
on  the  throne,  and  that  it  was  his  emphatic 
*'  Yes  "  in  plebiscite  after  pldbiscite  which 
retained  him  there.     With  what  sort  of 
favour  he  is  likely  to  regard,  when  once 
war  has  ceased  to  absorb  nis  whole  atten- 
tion, a  revolution  which  springs  out  of  a 
street  row,  and  a  government  which  con- 
sists simply  of  the  deputies  of  Paris,  it  ia 
not  very  diflicult  to  guess.    But  it  is  far 
harder  to  say  in  what  way  the  peasant  will 
regard  the  question  of  the  Republic  itself. 
The  truth  is,  we  know  next  to  nothing  of 
the  condition  or  the  sympathies  of  rural 
France.    The  peasant  is  nowhere  an  easy 
person  to  become  really  acquainted  with, 
and  the  French  peasant  is  the  least  easy 
of  alL    He  is  far  pleasanter  to  talk  to  than 
his  English  namesake,  but  he  is  just  as  dis- 
trustful.   He  has  a  sort  of  animal  secrecy 
and  wariness,  and  in  the  presence  of  men 
of  better  station  and  education  than  him- 
self, although  he  is  quite  ready  to  display 
a   democratic   consciousness   of  equality 
which  would  be  odd  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, he  has  all  the  caution  and  reticence 
of  instinctive  fear.    Books  help  us  very 
little    indeed;  nine    out    of  ten    French 
novels   never   stir    beyond  the    Parisian 
boulevards,  and  the  few  that  do,  with  one 
illustrious  exception,  cither  confine  them- 
selves, like  Balzac,  to   country  towns,  or 
invent  imaginary  scenes  of  country  inno- 
cence and  repose.    Perhaps  the  one  per^ 
son  who  knows  the  French  people  best  is 
the  Englishman  who  wanders  from  village 
to  village  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back. 

What  strikes  such  a  stranger  most  in  the 
village  population  is  its  temble  isnorance. 
With  Germany  and  Switzerland  on  one 
side  of  it,  with  England  on  the  other,  the 
educational  <(tandard  of  France  is  almost 
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as  low  as  that  of  Spain  op  Southern  Italy. 
Amonij:  the  facts  that  have  most  startled 
t!ie  (Jormans  in  the  present  war  is  the  in- 
ability of  half  the  prisoners  they  have 
taken  to  read  or  write.  Many  even  of  the 
oHic^TS  cannot  sign  their  own  names. 
But  any  one  who  has  penetrated  much  into 
the  rum  I  life  of  France  knows  that  this  is 
only  a  fair  indication  of  the  educational 
state  of  the  country.  No  doubt  efforts 
have  boon  made  of  late,  especially  under 
tlie  administration  of  M.  Duruy,  to  cope 
with  this  mass  of  ignorance;  and  M.  Jules 
Simon  has  done  more  than  justice  to  the 
energy  shown  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Schools  have  been  built  and  the 
nimiber  of  teachers  greatly  increased,  but 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  re- 
mains as  wretched  as  ever.  The  wretched 
pittance  given  to  the  school-master  would 
c/>unteract  the  good  intentions  of  a  thou- 
sand Ministers  of  Public  Instruction.  Sim- 
ply to  procure  bread,  the  wretched  dom- 
inie ha,A  to  eke  out  his  living  by  acting  as 
clerk  to  the  sous-pro fet,  if  he  is  settled  in 
a  country  town ;  or  if  in  a  village,  by  serv- 
ing as  bell-ringer,  acolyte.  church-«weeper 
to  the  j)rie3t.  The  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  can  easily  be  conjectured.  That 
it  has  failed  to  produce  any  real  effect  on 
tlie  prejudices  or  the  superstitions  of  the 
peasant  may  be  judged  from  the  com- 
plaints of  the  priests  themselves.  In  a 
j)ari.«5h  of  tlie  South  it  is  the  usage  to  pre- 
sent to  the  cur<^  certain  wooden  images, 
bearing  the  names  of  saints,  but  whose  form 
shows  them  to  be  figures  of  the  older 
gods  of  heathenism,  which  become  by  his 
benedietion  sovereign  charms  against  cer- 
tain bodily  ailments.  One  parish  priest  of 
late  yrars  tlirew  them  boldly  into  the  fire, 
but  an  epidemic  which  broke  out  among  the 
cattle  brouglit  him  to  his  senses  and  the 
custom  was  restored.  His  successor  Wcas 
more  re-ol:ite.  He  burne<i  the  images,  and 
nearly  ]>aid  for  the  act  with  his  life.  The 
parish  ro/te  a;^ainst  him,  and  he  had  to  take 
r  i'ngo  in  a  compromise.  lie  procured 
ligiires  of  the  saints  themselves,  a  little 
more  arTi.-tioally  carved,  but  the  peasants 
declared  they  were  good  for  nothing,  and 
refi!S(Ml  him  all  supplies  for  the  reparation 
of  his  church.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
cuK'  contents  himself  with  a  silent  protest 
ft;^'ainst  tlie  grosser  ignorance  around  him. 
II(*  is  ]iiin-«*lfa  peasant,  the  son  of  a  peas- 
ant ;  and  his  slender  stipend  of  some  40/. 
or  GO/,  a  year  makes  him  dependent  on  the 
otferinL's  of  his  flock.  lie  shares  their 
prejudices.  an<l  his  exclusively  ecclesiasti- 
cal training  has  raised  him  little  above 
their  own  level  of  culture.     We  remember 


'.  chatting  with  a  Norman  priest  beneath  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  grandest  minsters  in 
France  on  the  subject  of  English  religion. 
I  He  was  proud  of  his   knowledge   of  the 
subject,   and  it    amounted   to  this,    that 
I  the  "  ^gliso  nationale  "  was  **  Protestante 
Methodistique."    From  this  position  it  was 
,  impossible  to  move  him ;  he  had  once  been 
'to  Paris,  and  at  the  Exposition  he    had 
!  seen  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  his  mind  was 
made  up.     That  there  are  learned    men 
among  the  French  clergy  we  do  not  deny ; 
that  there  are  men  of  the  highest  holiness 
is  plain  from  an  such  an  instance  as  ^that 
of  the  Curd  d'Ars ;  and  the  political  power 
they  exercise  over  their  flocks  is  unques- 
tionable.   But,  as  a  rule,  the  tone  of  the 
peasant  towards  his  cur^  is  that  of  good- 
humoured  contempt.   "  What  is  that  build- 
ing?" wo  remember   asking    a   country 
hostess  in  Picardy,  as  we  pointed  to  a  huse 
edifice  by  the  side  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Riquier.  **  It  is  nothing  but  *  une  pdpiniere 
de  pretres,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile.    A 
class  so  regarded  is  necessarily  incapable 
of  exercising  any  great  influence  for  the 
i  improvement  of  the  country,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  destitute  of  power 
when  it  plays  on  the  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance around  it.    And  just  now  the  tempt- 
ation to  play  on  them  is  very  strong  in- 
deed.    Tlie  ordinary  curd  has  but  two  in- 
terests in  the  world  —  Rome  and  his  sti- 
pend,    liome  is  his  religion ;  his  sti{)end  is 
Ilia  bread.    For  these  he  is  quite  prepared 
to  fight  to  the  death ;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a  liepublic  is  a  threat  to  both.    If 
he  has  let  the  Emperor  fall  so  quietly,  it  is 
in  great  measure  because,  in  withdrawing 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  from  Rome,  he  be- 
lieves the  Emperor  to  have  betrayed  the 
Pope.    But  a  liepublican  Government  is 
certain  to  be  inditferent  to  tlie  fate  of  the 
PojKi  and  the  Papacy.    AVhat  comes  still 
more  home  to  the  priest  is  the  danger  to 
his  actual  livelihood.    The  absolute  sep- 
aration of  Church  from  State,  so  long  ad- 
vocated by  M-  Louis  Blanc,  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted creed  of  the  Republican  party.    K 
they  remain  in  power,  they  are  pledged  to 
annul  the  work  of  the  First  Napoleon  in 
ecclesiastical    as    in    civil   matters.    But 
there  is  not  a  priest  in  France  that  will  not 
make  a  fight  for  his  00/.  a  year.    In  such  a 
contest  all  will  depend  on  the  view  he  can 
induce  the  peasant  to  take  of  his  own  risk 
from  the  Republic. 

Active  political  preferences  the  peasant 
has  none.  To  his  monotonous  life  of  la- 
bour the  substitution  of  one  ruler  for  an- 
other makes  very  little  difference  indeed- 
Ilere  and    there,  as   in    Champagne,  the 
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"  Napoleonic  lejjend  "  still  flourishes,  just 
as  Oi'leanisiu  survives  in  the  commercial 
towns ;  but  the  peasant  will  not  expend  a 
sou  for  the  Imperial   dynasty  any  more 
than  the  merchant  will  raise  a  hand  for  the 
Count  of  Paris.      What,  however,  Napo- 
leonism  has  done  for  his  political  educa- 
tion  is  to  arou>(e  in  his  mind  an  intense 
aversion  to  Ijein;^  governed  by  the  towns. 
Power  has  for  twenty  years  re8t<»d  on  the 
vote.^  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  peasant  can 
hardly  like  to  sec  his  work  overthrown  by 
an  em^:iiff<  in  the  streets.    A  llepublic  means 
the  rule  of  the  sho]»keeper,  and  he  hates 
and  envies  the  shopkeeper.     Above  all,  it 
is  "a  i^overnment  of  lawyers,"  and  meshed, 
as  he  very  commonly  is,  in  lawsuits  and 
mortgajies,  he  regards  the  lawyer  as  his 
natural  foe.     And  here  he  finds  himself  at 
one  with  the  8ymi)athies  of  a  oLiss  which 
has  still  a  pen'eptible  influence  on  rural 
opinion  —  the   Ix^gitimists.      The   shabby 
young  marquis  who    lounges    along    the 
shore  of  some  little  Breton  watering-place 
is   utterly  ]M)werles3  to   obtain  what    he 
likes ;  but  it  by  !io  means  follows  that  he 
is  powerless  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  in- 
duce others  to  destroy,  what  he  does  not 
like.    The  Empire  was  partly  of  his  own 
making.    In  his  eyes  it  was  a  mere  usur- 
pation, of  cour.<e  ;  a  miTC  continuance  of 
the  rc'ifimf:  of  iniquity  ami  fraud  which  had 
robbed  him    and  his    anceMors  of  their 
rents  since  *8D.    But  still  he    never    re- 
pented having  helped  to  make  it.     In  the 
first   place,  it   made   Paris    brighter  and 
pleasanter,  and  his  month's  iling  in  Paris 
IS  the  holiday  for  which  the  young  manjuis 
Bcrapes  and  starves  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.     And.  in  the  t*econ«l  [ilace,  its  hand 
lay  very  heavily  on  the  classes  wlio  rob!)ed 
him  and  his,  the  bnnnfcffUie  and  the  ourrier, 
the  Dantons  and  Marats  and  Kobespierres 
of  whom  he  believes  the  Re])ublican  party 
to  be  composetl.     Ho  could  pardon  very 
much  of  the  man  who  had  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent avenged  his    wrongs,  and  who  had 
been  clever  enough  to  tramy)le  under  foot 
the  demo(Taey  that  hatl  ridden  over  the 
necks  of  his  ancestors.     This  was  what  the 
marquis  meant  when  he  took  his  cigarette 
from  his  lips  and  assured  you  that  the  Kra- 
peror  was  *'t res-intelligent."    To  a  r>?git- 
iinist  of  this  sort  the  i)roclaraation  of  a  Re- 
public is  simply  the  getting  up  again  of  a 
foe  whom  he  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  I 


I  seen  on  the  ground  with  immense  satisfbc- 
tion.    lie  can  hardly  help  being  irritated, 
and,  slight  as  his  direct  influence  is,  he  can 
manage  in  some  degree  to  communicate 
his  irritation  to  the  peasant.    The  old  jeal- 
ousy of  the  aristocracy  which  caused  the 
rejection  of  De  Tocqueville  in  1848  by  the 
farmers  of  his  village,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "a  noble,"  has  pretty  well  died 
away,  and  if  the  balance  of  opinion  in  the 
country  districts  onco  really  wavers,  the 
bitterness  of  the  Legitimist  party  may  tell 
fatally  against  the    Republic.    But,  if  it 
wavers  at  all,  it  will  hardly  waver  for  po- 
litical reasons.    The  life  of  the  peasant  is 
chained  to  his  bit  of  land ;  he  is  a  propri- 
etor, not  a  politician.    Proclamations  about 
a  federation  of  the  Latin  peoples,  declama- 
tions  against  the  penalty    of  death,  the 
rhetoric  of  Victor  llugo,  the  logic  of  Jules 
Favre,  are  all  without  the  slightest  mean- 
ing or  interest  to  him.     So  long  aa  those 
gentlemen  of  Paris  like  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  these,  he  is  not  likely  to  stir. 
So  long  as  his  bit  of  land  is  safe,  Republic 
or  Empire  is  alike  to  huu.    But  for  twenty 
years  he  has  been  assiduously  taught  th?.t 
a  Republic  means  peril  to  proi)crty.    To 
him    the    red    flag    means    pillage,    and, 
though   Gambetta  has  managed    lor    the 
moment  to  put  it  aside,  it  waits  its  turn  to 
super.sede  tlie  tricolour.    Louis  Blanc  is  a 
polished  and  gentlemanly  man  to    those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  but  the  peasant  of  Prance 
has  not  had  that  pleasure,  and  to  liim  the 
reappearance  of  Louis   Blanc  means    tlie 
reappearance  of   Communism.     The  elec- 
tions for  the  Constituent   Assembly   will 
soon  let  us  see  in  what  temi>er  the  I?rcuch 
villager  regards  the   new  institutions  of 
his  country.    But  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  sui>pose,  as  has  lately  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  similarity  of  the  last  Uov- 
olutiou  to    its   predecessors    means    that 
Paris  is  still  France,  and  that  her  political 
convictions  will  impose  themselves  on  the 
country.     Paris,    fighting    the  enemy,  is 
sunply  allowed  to  tight  him  in  her    own 
way ;  but,  fighting  onco  over,  the  natural 
relations  of  things  can  hardly  fail  to  be  re- 
stored, and  the  French  statesman  will  have 
to  look  for  the  solution  of  its  administra- 
tive problems,  as  during  the  Empira,  in  its 
village  poLtics. 
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RED  LEAVES  AND  DEAD  LEAVES,  ETC. 


RED  LEAVES"  AND  DEAD  LEAVES. 

Bt  shaded  sinuous  pathways  once  our  mood 
Chiised  us  all  day,  till  each  was  found  of  each, 
And  hands  and  eyes  met  eyes  and  hands  in 
spcrcch, 
While  no  word  spoken  named  oup  hap  for  good; 
But  on,  »>till  on,  we  wooetl  the  deepening  wrxxl 
To  show  the  inmost  rose-bower  wo  would 

re:ich. 
To  rci<t  and  learn  somewhat,  and  somewhat 
teach; 
And  red  leaves  smote  our  faces  where  we  stood. 

For  we  stood,  surely  knowing  the  bower  was 
found. 
And  trod  the  threshold;  and  when  some  sud- 
den dart, 
With  thunder  above  and  earthquake  in 
ground, 

Cleft  in  between,  and  startled  us  apart, 
Never  to  meet  save  in  tliis  rosclcss  land. 
Where  dead  leaves  smite  our  faces  as  we  stand. 

Tln^iloy's  Magazine. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Now  flowers  of  deeper  hue  and  scarlet  glow ; 
Or  in  rich  purple  the  white  bosom  lies; 
And  leopard-spots  of  l)Io&:som's  goMen  eyes 
On  hill-sides  green  and  sky-domed  commons 

siiow ; 
And  the  blue  Heaven  over  her  doth  throw 
Her  thinnest  web  of  fair  and  lawny  haze; 
And  suns  retire  from  proud  accustomed  ways. 
At  nearer  tides  of  Night's  great  overflow; 
And  green-flushed  Earth  in  dreamy  Autumn 
light 
A  gilded  change  to  many  colours  sees 
Through  all  her  shrubby  lanes  and  branch- 
ing-trees. 
Nor  tliinks  the  King  whose  banners  hang  so 

bright. 
Will  break  her  leafy  sceptre,  and  aff'right 

With  stormy  snows  her  vales  and  upland 
leas. 

All  the  Year  Round. 


THE  EXILE. 

FROM  THE  TKUBIAN  OF  KEIINANI. 

In  Farsistan  the  violet  spreails 
Its  leaves  to  the  rival  sky; 

I  ask  how  far  is  the  Tigris  flood 
And  the  vine  that  grows  thereby  7 

Except  the  amber  morning  wind 

Not  one  salutes  me  here; 
There  is  no  lover  in  all  Bti^gdad 

To  offer  the  exile  ohecr. 


I  know  that  thou,  0  amber  morning  wind 
O'er  Keman'B  meadow  bloweat. 

And  thou,  heart-warming  Digbtingale! 
My  father's  orchard  knowest 

The  merchant  hath  stuffs  of  price 
And  gems  from  the  se^wasbed  Btraodt 

And  princes  offer  me  grace, 
To  stay  in  the  Syrian  land. 

But  what  is  gold  for,  bat  fbr  gifts  T 
And  dark  without  love  is  the  day; 

And  all  that  I  sec  in  Bagdad 
Is  the  Tigris  to  float  me  away. 

I'ulilc  Oplnioii. 


ON  THE  MOORS. 


Red  lie  the  moors,  the  glorious  autumn  moora. 
Crimson,  and  red,  and  scarlet,  with  the  glow 
Of  twice  ten  thousand  nodding  beather-bellt; 
With  wealth  of  colour,  gorgeous  as  the  tints 
Of  Iris'  purple  robe  :  What  time  the  bee. 
Gauze-winged  and  eager-eved,  and  amorous. 
Drunk  with  the  nectir  of  his  paradise. 
Hums  o*er  the  honeyed  blooms,  his  song  of  low. 

The  grouso-coek  whirs,  exultant,  from  the  whins. 
Proud  covey-sultan,  spreading  his  brown  wings. 
Nor  boding  coming  doom ;  the  red  deer  bjars 
Grandly  aloft  his  many-an tiered  head. 
And  o'er  the  rippling  bums,  and  o'er  the  fUls, 
As  yet  untrodden  by  the  sportsman's  foot. 
Falls  soft  the  mellowing  s'uver  of  the  night 

On  the  hill-side,  the  white  flocks  rest  and  browse. 
Nor  hoed  the  shepherd's    tyke:    sweet    fircn 

comes 
With  folded  hands,  with  soft,  fhll,  limpid  ejes. 
Grey-robed  and  placid  from  the  goldeo  West, 
And  from  her  starry  hip,  drops  asphodels 
On  eyes  of  tired  mortals  :  silence  reigns. 
And  all  around  is  beauty  —  all  is  peace! 


MY  LOVE. 


**  Mark  her  slender  form  bend  bw 
As  the  Zephyrs  lightly  blow; 
Mark  her  robe,  like  blossoms  rare. 
Scatter  fVagranoe  on  the  air; 
See  her  face  as  soft  moon  beaming. 
From  her  smiles  ambrosia  streaming. 
And  on  brows  more  white  than  snow 
See  the  raven  tresses  glow! 
Lotus-like,  her  dewy  fset 
Treasures  yield  of  nectared  sweet; 
Light  as  on  her  footsteps  pass. 
Blushes  all  the  bending  grass; 
And  rings  of  Jewels,  beauty's  powers. 
Freshen  into  living  flowers. 
While  brighter  tints  and  rosier  haes 
All  the  smiling  earth  diffoseu" 
Broughton'8  TopaUr  Poetxy  of  the  HlndoosL 
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From  Macmlllan's  MafuiiiflL 

THE    ENGLISH    REVOLUTION    OF    THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

BT  PBOrSSSOB  8XKLBT. 
III. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  de^ribe  the 
power  which  is  at  work  in  all  the  changes 
of  our  time,  the  power  of  organized  public 
opinion.  I  have  also  described  to  you  the 
changes  themselves,  and  have  represented 
them  as  being  mainly  of  one  kind ;  namely, 
abolitions  of  monopoly.  Now,  there  are 
many  who  complain  of  the  partiality  shown 
by  the  ruling  power  of  the  time  for  this  kind 
of  work,  maintaining  that  much  more  nec- 
essary tasks  are  neglcctet\  for  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  evident  that  some  very  necessary 
tasks  remain  undone,  and  that  public 
opinion  at  least  does  not  show  any  great 
forwardness  to  undertake  them.  Pauper- 
ism is  as  great  an  evil  perhaps  as  Church 
ascendancy,  but  it  is  not  dealt  with  so 
promptly.  National  education  has  waited 
forty  years,  and  about  twenty  years  ago 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  ex- 
pressly declared  that  a  system  of  national 
education  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
opposition  of  religious  bodies:  this  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  public 
opinion  was  not  suflBciently  pronounced  or 
resolute  for  such  a  scheme ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  was  not  so  zealous  in  this  matter  as 
in  matters  of  another  kind.  It  appears, 
then,  that  public  opinion  chooses  among 
alnisL's,  that  it  is  not  animated  with  an 
equal  liostility  to  all.  There  must  be 
sonu'thing  either  in  the  peculiar  nature  of 
this  power  or  in  the  conditions  under 
which  it  works,  or  in  both,  to  give  it  this 
particular  bias.  AVhy  is  it  that,  instead 
of  an  outcry  against  abuses  and  evils  that 
atHict  the  State,  we  have  had  simply  a  cry 
of"  Down  with  mtmopolies"? 

Til  ere  are,  I  believe,  some  general  rea- 
sons arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  pub- 
lic oi)inion  which  help  to  explain  this;  but 
perhaps  the  main  cause  is  to  be  fouml  in  a 
special  intluence  which  is  at  work.  I  will 
coii>i(KT  the  general  reasons  first.  AVTiat 
was  the  sovereign  power  in  England  to 
which  public  opinion  succeeded?  The  in- 
fluence of  a  ccxtain  number  of  great  fami- 
hes.     The  new  monarch  was  installed  with 


great  expectations,  and  actually  accom- 
plished some  reforms.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  was  in  every  respect  su- 
perior to  his  predecessor,  or  that  his  pre- 
decessor was  altogether  incompetent :  even 
those  who  welcomed  him  most  warmly, 
and  expected  most  from  him,  probably 
considered  him  only  better  on  the  whole, 
and  may  have  been  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge him  inferior  in  some  respects.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the 
new  regime  would  shine  in  every  kind  of 
reform.  If  enlightenment  was  wanted, 
the  new  power  was  not  clearly  more  en- 
lightened than  the  old.  The  Lonsdales 
and  Fitzwilliams  of  the  old  regime  had  at 
least  education  and  leisure,  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  new  voters  entirely 
wanted.  If  genius  was  wanted,  the  old 
power  knew  better  than  the  new  how  to 
find  it,  and  had  the  wisdom  to  allow  genius 
a  good  deal  of  scope.  Moreover,  imder 
the  old  regime  governments  were  more 
stable  and  steadfast  than  they  have  been 
since,  and  therefore  the  change  removed 
one  almost  indispensable  condition  of  all 
difficult  reforms,  the  feeling  of  strength 
and  security  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers 
that  preside  over  them.  Now,  the  highest 
works  of  statesmanship  require  these  three 
things  —  great  power  in  the  Minister,  gen- 
ius to  counsel  and  support  him,  enlight- 
enment in  Parliament  to  weigh  and  decide 
upon  his  plans ;  and  to  none  of  these 
things  was  the  new  regime  favourable. 
Where,  then,  was  its  sujieriority  ?  Its  su- 
periority was  not  a  general  one,  but  con- 
fined to  a  8p>ecial  point.  It  was  not  a  class 
regime.  Any  other  fault  it  might  have  as 
much  or  more  than  the  regime  it  super- 
seded, but  it  had  not  so  much  exclusive- 
ness.  It  speedily  threw  open  Parliament 
to  a  multitude  of  interests  which  had 
scarcely  been  represented  there  before, 
and  in  that  far  mightier  parliament  which 
is  the  true  deliberative  organ  of  this  regime 
—  in  the  Press  —  all  interests  were  repre- 
sented from  the  beginning,  and  every  voice 
was  free  to  make  itself  heard.  A  rtgime, 
therefore,  which  had  one  special  virtue 
would  be  likely  to  distinguish  itself  by  a 
special  class  of  reforms.  WTien  the  spirit 
of  cxclusiveness  was  expelled  from  the 
Government,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
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the  nionopolicB  would  fall  which  that  ex- 
cluKivoness  had  sustained. 

Again,  some  evils  in  the  State  arc  fla- 
grant and  conspicuous,  and  others,  though 
they  may  chance  to  bo  greater,  are  of  a 
nion*  subtle  character.  With  these  more 
subtle  evils  ])ublic  opinion  is  not  remark- 
ably well  qualified  to  deal.  It  has  not  the 
blindness  which  was  sometimes  created  in 
the  old  rrffintf  by  its  class  prejudices.  The 
accomplished  Windham  was  a  steady  oj>- 
pont'ut  of  popular  education,  not  because 
he  did  not  know  the  value  of  education, 
but  bt^cause  he  felt  the  rvtjime  with  which 
he  w«as  identified  to  stand  in  need  of  popu- 
IflT  ignorance.  Men  much  inferior  to  Wind- 
ham in  these  days  escape  such  a  warp  of 
tlie  mind;  the  removal  of  exclusiveness 
has  been  to  this  extent  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  enlightenment.  But  the  other 
kind  of  blindness  which  is  not  produced  by 
special  circumstauces,  the  common  blind- 
ness which  arises  from  want  of  cultivation, 
has  not  been  removed  by  the  change  of 
m////i«:-,  and  public  opinion  is  more  unculti- 
vated, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  more 
equitable,  than  tlie  class  opinion  it  sup- 
plant^xl.  Tliere  was  no  reason,  then,  to 
expect  that  public  opinion  would  bo  par- 
ticuliirlv  keen  to  detect  abuses  that  were 
not  obvious.  Its  reign  was  likely  to  be 
characterized  rather  by  a  rough  fairness 
and  lionesty  than  by  deep  wisdom.  In 
tliis  very  matt<?r  of  education  that  I  have 
just  mt'utioned  it  would  not  bo  capable  of 
condemning  a  whole  class  to  ignorance  on 
considerations  drawn  from  the  reason  of 
State ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it«  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  education  would  not 
be  very  distinct,  nor  its  notion  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  education  very  accu- 
rate. It  would  therefore  not  oppose  edu- 
cation, but  it  would  be  quite  likely  to 
trifle  with  it,  to  misunderstand  it,  and  to 
mismanage  it.  In  discussions  about  edu- 
cation it  would  be  apt,  from  want  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  subject 
itself,  to  slide  olf  into  siile  issues;  and 
when  the  questicm  is  of  turning  young  sav- 
ages into  citizens  and  Christians,  when  the 
question  is  of  the  very  souls  and  charac- 
ters of  the  young,  it  would  be  (luite  ciipa- 
ble  of  getting  on  its  hobby  of  tests,  quite 
capable  of  hunting  a  monopoly  through 


the  very  schoolroom  where  its  children  are 
learning  to  read  and  to  tcU  the  truth.  It 
would  bo  likely  enough  to  intrude  the 
maxims  of  the  shop  and  of  the  rocecoune 
into  the  school;  one  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  proved  unable  to  conceive  a 
university  except  in  one  of  two  ways  — 
either  as  a  fund  to  be  divided  in  fellow- 
ships among  a  number  of  people,  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  or  as  a  system  of 
violent  and  dangerous  competitive  8trug- 
gles,  carried  on  partly  in  the  'schools  and 
senate-house,  partly  on  the  Thames  and  at 
Lords'  Cricket  Grounds.  To  deal  with 
subjects  like  this,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  the 
whole  department  of  culture,  it  is  evident 
that  you  must  have  a  Government  of  the 
wisest^  and  no  one  has  ever  supposed  that 
the  government  of  public  opinion,  at  least 
such  as  we  see  it  in  this  age,  answered  that 
description. 

Again,  there  arc  some  great  political 
works  which  may  be  evidently  needed,  and 
may  ever  be  acknowledged  to  be  indispens- 
able, but  which  are  of  extreme  difficulty, 
which  require  a  vast  collection  of  facts 
and  a  i)atient  application  of  contrivance 
and  discretion  to  a  multitude  of  details. 
Now  for  such  works  the  regime  of  public 
opinion  has  one  great  advantage  over  the 
old  reyime.  The  old  regime,  it  may  be  said, 
ha<l  no  ideal  of  statesmanship.  Conservar 
tism  being  universal,  no  one  contemplated 
such  a  thing  as  constructive  legislation. 
If  the  constitution  was  a  thing  settled  and 
complete,  so  that  the  only  question  was  of 
interpreting  it  rightly,  a  statesman  could 
scarcely  be  called  upon  to  create  or  con- 
trive upon  a  large  scale.  Only  some  great 
catastrophe  which  had  reduced  part  of  the 
constitution  to  ruins  could  furnish  such  an 
occasion,  as  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  *1)8  made 
the  legislative  Union  possible.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  reforming  party,  and 
the  familiarity  with  large  changes  which 
their  exertions  have  gradually  produced 
among  us,  have  enlarged  our  conception 
of  what  statesmanship  may  do,  and  have 
led  us  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  an 
art  of  progress,  have  made  us  change  our 
conception  of  a  state  as  an  unchanging 
thing,  which  has  only  to  be  watched  and 
protected  from  the  impact  of  foreign 
bodies  for  a  conception  of  it  as  a  growing 
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and  developing  thing,  a  thing  perpetually 
sliifting,  advancing,  and  putting  forth  new 
organs,  and  requiring  therefore  to  be 
studied  with  method,  to  be  helped  and 
directed  in  its  changes  with  boldness  and 
expert uess,  and  capable  of  being  indefi- 
nitely developed  and  improved  by  genius. 
But  though  the  present  regime  has  given 
ua  the  idea  of  this  higher  statesmanship,  it 
has  at  the  same  time  placed  enormous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  idea  being 
realized.  The  actual  result  has  been  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  present  age  have  not 
appeared  great  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  changes  they  have  introduced. 
This  is  not  perhaps  a  necessary  effect  of 
the  dominion  of  public  opinion,  but  rather 
a  consequence  of  the  particular  way  in 
which  its  dominion  was  established.  Had 
public  opinion  made  its  way  by  gradual 


ticians,  first  respect,  and  then  in  course 
of  time  deference,  it  might  have  become 
great  itself  without  too  much  eclipsing  the 
greatness  of  statesmen.  But  it  gained  its 
sovereignty  by  wrestling  with  and  defeat- 
ing the  first  public  men  of  the  day,  and 
therefore  its  victory  was  won  at  the 
expense  of  the  prestige  of  statesmanship. 
The  influence  which  should  naturally  sup- 
port the  statesman,  and  receive  direction 
from  him,  dictated  to  him.  The  popular 
movement,  while  it  humiliated  by  defeat 
the  statesman  who  opposed  it,  was  greater 
and  more  commanding  than  any  of  the 
statesmen  who  joined  it.  Hence  the  part 
of  the  statesman  for  a  time  lost  some  of  its 
dignity.  There  were  statesmen  who  had 
administrative  skill,  charact<»r,  and  the 
tact  of  government;  there  were  others 
who  had  the  sjTupathy  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  who  understood  the  signs 
of  the  times.  But  there  was  an  unfortu- 
nate want  of  statesmen  who  combined 
both  sorts  of  qualification.  Those  who 
understood  the  time  best  had  been  so  long 
in  op])osition  that  they  had  not  acquired 
the  art  of  administration.  They  were 
better  a;^Mtator3  than  rulers ;  they  could 
represent  the  popular  movement  better 
than  tln'V  could  direct  it.  Meanwhile  the 
other  side  had  a  leader  with  the  expe- 
rience and  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
statesman,   but  he   passed    his  life  in  a 


perpetual  tmsuccessful  war£BTe  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  Whigs  onty  shone 
when  they  were  in  opposition,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  he  gave  up  one  of  his 
principles.  The  consequenoe  was  that  the 
regime  was  not  simply  that  of  public 
opinion,  but  of  public  opinion  ill-directed 
and  reduced  to  feel  its  own  way.  If  this 
want  of  able  leaders  were  an  evil  incident 
especially  to  the  regime  of  public  opinion, 
if  public  opinion  is  likely  always  to  have 
the  best  statesmanship  of  the  age  resisting 
it,  and  to  be  served  only  by  the  second 
best,  it  must  certainly  be  considered  an 
unfortunate  form  of  government.  Pep- 
haps,  however,  we  may  consider  that  this 
is  already  disproved  by  later  experience. 
In  any  case  it  is  possible  to  point  out 
the  special  and  exceptional  circumstances 
which  damaged  the  statesmanship  of  the 


advances,  and  gained  for  itself  from  poli-  ^Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill,  while  it  is  not 


surprising  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  veteran 
servant  of  the  old  r^me,  should  have  been 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  new  from  the 
influence  of  his  training,  and  not  at  all 
from  any  natural  repulsion  of  high  states- 
manship from  the  sovereignty  of  public 
opinion. 

What  is  important  for  us,  however,  is 
to  remark  that  the  present  period  for 
the  most  part  has  not  been  favourable  to 
the  higher  statesmanship.  The  disloca- 
tion of  parties  at  one  time,  and  their  even 
balance  at  another,  has  kept  statesmen 
perpetually  occupied  in  maintaining  their 
positions,  and  has  thus  disabled  them  from 
undertaking  great  public  works.  Anxie- 
tate  careus  animus  —  a  mind  free  from  the 
sense  of  insecurity  —  is  as  necessary  for 
great  works  of  statesmanship  as  for  great 
works  of  poetry.  Such  security  being  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  statesmen  of  this  age, 
they  have  necessarily  leaned  on  their  oars 
and  drifted  very  much  before  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling.  AVhatever  the  people 
wanted,  if  it  was  not  too  difficult  to  accom- 
plish, they  could  have ;  but  difficult  tasks, 
men  felt,  it  was  not  the  season  to  under- 
take. The  measures  of  this  age  are, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  not  merely 
as  what  public  opinion  was  capable  of 
demanding  and  supporting,  but  what 
without  much  help  from  skilled  states- 
manship it  felt  safe  in  carrying  through* 
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This  reflection  will  explain  much  inac- 
tion and  many  omissions.  The  question 
of  pauperism,  for  example,  belongs  to  a 
cbiss  of  questions  with  which  the  present 
age  has  hitherto  felt  itself  altogetlier  in- 
adequate to  deal.  It  is  an  euemv  which 
a  miuist-er  must  grapple  with  alone,  if 
he  is  to  have  a  chance  of  overcoming 
it:  no  ministry  is  a  match  for  it  and  a 
strong  o])position  together. 

To  say  that  this  has  been  an  age  of 
feeble  ministers  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  public  opinion  has  hitherto  been 
much  divided.  The  nation,  after  it  began 
to  rule,  for  a  long  time  showed  no  decided 
preference.  The  two  vast  parties  that 
formed  themselves  were  evenly  balanced, 
and  therefore  no  minister  could  gain 
decide!  support  in  a  decided  and  consis- 
tent course.  In. these  circumstances  we 
had  an  age  of  reforms,  but  of  easy  reforms. 
It  was  necessary  to  look  about  for  the  few 
principles  about  which  there  was  agree- 
ment, or  at  least  which  were  sure  of  a 
majority,  and  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  very  utmost.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
more  natural  than  the  prominence  given 
to  the  question  of  monoi>olies.  Fair  play 
was  what  everybody  could  understand; 
**  an  open  field  and  no  favour,"  was  a  cry 
which  would  always  be  popular,  and  so  it 
was  kept  up  till  a  numoer  of  simple 
changes  had  been  accomplished,  which, 
when  the  total  result  of  them  is  reckoned 
up,  amount  to  a  remarkable  revolution. 
But  if  greater  works  arc  to  be  accom- 
plished, less  obvious  principles  must  first 
oe  agreed  upon,  and  they  must  be  grasped 
so  firmly  and  with  such  unanimity  that  a 
statesman  may  feel  secure  in  rearing  upon 
tliem  an  elaborate  structure.    . 

Such  are  the  general  causes  which  seem 
to  have  given  this  turn  to  the  movement 
of  the  age.  Tlie  reflection  suggested  by 
the  consideration  of  them  is  a  common- 
place one.  It  is  that  the  public,  to  be  a 
good  ruler,  wants  much  more  enlighten- 
ment. Tliat  it  may  treat  great  questions 
in  a  worthy  spirit,  and  that  it  may  give 
room  and  support  to  great  statesmen,  it 
must  have  much  more  enlightenment. 
KuHght^nment  in  the  highest  and  largest 
seu'^e  is  what  is  wanted ;  but  there  is  a 
lower  and  more  special  kind  of  enlighten- 
ment that  would  go  some  way.  In  the 
last  lecture  I  spoke  of  the  organization 
that  has  sprung  up  in  the  country  for  the 
jmrpose  of  furnishing  the  people  with  in- 
fonnation  on  political  subjects,  and  also 
with  the  opportunity  of  discussing  them. 
It  is  })y  these  means  that  that  average 
vote  id  determined  upon  the  wisdom  of 


which  depends  the  wel£ure  of  the  country. 
Now,  in  this  machinery  there  la  a  strange 
defect.    One  very  obvious  way  of  enlight- 
ening the  people  on  political  subjects  there 
is,  which  nevertheless  is  not  taken.    News- 
papers, leading    articles  —  we  know  the 
skill  with  whicli  our  Times  leader  puts  ns 
in  a  condition  to  meditate  over  the  break- 
fast table  on  the  most  important  question* 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  tne  day.    We  aro 
supplied   with    all    the    necessary   facts, 
which,  carefully  separated  from  the  un- 
necessary ones,  are  arranged  before  us  in 
lucid  order;    then    follow    all    the  most 
necessary    scraps    of  learning,    legal    or 
other,  that  may  assist  in  the  decision  of 
the  question;  then  follow  a  few    reflec- 
tions, written  in  the  most  intelligible  Eng- 
lish and  with  the  most  skilful  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  average  understand- 
ing.   Every  day  of  his  life  the  lawyer  pon- 
ders there  for  some  half-hour  before  he 
1)lunges  into  his  briefs,  the  schoolmaster 
)efore  he  turns  to  his  heap  of  exercises^ 
the  man  of  business  before  he  opens  his 
letters.    This  is  our  political  eaucation. 
The  machinery  is  admirable  as  far  as  it 
goes.    That  half-hour  a  day  oughts  von 
say,  to  make  us  all  in  time  accomplished 
politicians.    Yes,  and  so  it  would  if  a  cer- 
tain preparation  had  gone  before  it.    But 
without  that  preparation    it  never   can; 
without  that  jireparation  I  believe  that 
little  more  will  be  acnuired  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  than  at  tiie  end  of  one.    Do 
you  think  you  could  learn  Latin,  or  Ger- 
man, or  geometry,  in  a  year,  or  in  ten  or 
twenty  years,  by  studying  for  half  an  hour 
every  day '(    That  half-hour  a  day  might 
be  most  valuable  on  one  condition,  bat 
otherwise  it  would  be  almost  valueless. 
The  condition  is  that  you  should  first  have 
concentrated  your  attention  for  some  con- 
siderable time  upon  that  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.    You  will  get  on  with 
your  German,  even  if  you  have  no  more 
than  half  an  hour  a  day  to  give  to  it,  if 
at  the  outset  you  devote  a  month  to  it. 
But  all  knowledge   stands  at  the  top  of 
some  hill,  or  at  least  hillock,  and  wants  at 
the  outset  at  least  one  strain,  one  con- 
tinued etfort.    There  is  always,  as  it  were, 
a  ledge  to  be    reached   before  ^ou  can 
pause ;  if  you  pause  before  reaching  that, 
you  slip  back  to  the  place  you  started 
from.    Tliis  is  what  most  people  do  who 
read  their  Times  newspaper.    They  hare 
never  taken  the  first  long  step,  and  so, 
day  after  day,  they  struggle  with  politics 
for  lialf  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  it  slip 
back    helplessly   to   their  starting-point. 
How  could  this  be  remedied?    It  is  not 
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everyone  that  can  make  leisure  to  think 
over  political  subjects  for  himHelf,  and  to 
acquire  the  most  necessary  knowledge 
about  them.  But  it  might  be  taught  in 
schools  and  colleges.  A  plain  man  would 
think  that  nothing  was  more  necessary  for 
a  boy  to  learn  than  that  knowledge  which 
might  enable  him,  when  grown  up,  to  dis- 
ciiargo  his  duty  to  the  State.  Since  our 
schoolmasters  have  decided  otherwise, 
probably  most  people  think  there  is  some 
profound  reason  why,  nevertheless,  it 
should  not  be  done.  1  hjive  no  time  here 
to  sav  more  on  the  matter  than  this,  that 
I  have  been  a  schoolmaster  all  my  life,  and 
know  a-^  well  as  another  what  can  be 
taught,  and  wiiat  cannot,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve that,  with  a  little  contrivance  and 
a  few  good  text-books  that  might  easily 
be  writt<'n,  jiohtics  could  be  taught. 

Ah  I  but  the  party  feeling  that  would 
be  aroused ! 

It  is  strange  how  inexorable  we  are  in 
enslaving  our  schoolmasters.  The  Eng- 
lishman who  wished  to  express  his  con- 
tempt fur  the  slavish  institutions  of  the 
Continent  said  to  a  foreigner,  "  There  are 
but  two  subjects  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  a  human  being,  politics  and  religion, 
ajid  on  neither  of  the  two  dare  you  speak." 
Just  so  much  reticence,  and  no  more,  we 
are  all  eager  to  impose  on  our  school- 
masters. 

I  said  tliat,  besides  general  causes,  there 
was  a  s])ecial  influence  that  had  forced 
the  ])olitics  of  the  age  into  a  crusade 
against  monopolies.  1  was  thinking  of 
the  riNiction  of  Irish  politics  upon  English. 
The  insular  position  of  England,  the  se- 
curity which  she  has  always  enjoyed  from 
the  more  Forious  conmiotions  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  her  material  prosperity,  would 
make  her  history,  since  the  Constitution 
became  settled,  a  somewhat  dull  story  but 
for  her  connection  with  Ireland.  English 
grievances  for  the  most  part  have  not  been 
so  extreme  but  that  thev  could  be  en- 
dured,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  would 
have  been  endured,  but  for  their  close 
connect icm  with  Irish  grievances,  which 
were  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  which  were 
not  to  be  endured.  In  the  last  century 
there  were  two  reasons  why  the  Irish  in- 
fluence should  be  less  operative.  For  the 
grt^ater  i>art  of  that  century  the  Irish 
population  lay  motionless  under  the  yoke 
that  had  been  pressed  down  upon  them ; 
the  peoj>le  were  crushed  beyond  the 
power  of  complaint :  and  when  they  did 
at  la<t  rouse  themselves,  it  was  with  such 
hostility  and  menace  that  England  was 
driven  to  assume  an  attitude  of  stubborn 


opposition,  and,  while  she  dosed  her  ears 
resolutely    against  the  grievances  of  Ire- 
land, was  not  likely  to  be  struck  with  the 
resemblance  of  those  grievances    to  her 
own.    But  when  the  rebellion  of  *08  had 
been  put  down  and  the  Legislative  Cnion 
accomplished,  there  began  a  period  when 
Ireland  pleaded  her   cause  by  the  legiti- 
mate methods  of  argument  and  agitation, 
and  at  the  same    time  when    Irish  (lues- 
tions  were  discussed  fully  and  with  Irish 
elocpience    in    the    English    Parliament, 
Since  that  time  Irish  and  English  discon- 
tent have    been  in    a    manner  fused   to- 
gether, and  the  natural  efiect  has  been  to 
give  to  the  English  discontent  a  far  more 
bitter   flavour.    The  case   for   reform  is 
immensely  strengthened  when  its  advocates 
are    entitled   to    treat    of  England    and 
Ireland    together,   and   to   heighten    the 
modest  abuses  of  the  one  country  by  the 
enormous    wrongs    and    miseries    of  the 
other.    In  Ireland  reformers  have  found 
in  fact  the  only  lever  which  would  have 
been  potent  enough  to  lift  the  dead  weight 
of  English    conservatism.    It   is    an    in- 
structive lesson  of  the  way  in  which  mod- 
erate abuses  should  be  attacked.    Tliere 
is,  indeed,  no  way  of  dealing  with  mod- 
erate abuses  except  to  force  them  into  al- 
liance with  gross  and  flagrant  ones.    By 
themselves  they  arc  safe,  because  there  is 
no  suflicient  reason  for  removing  them; 
but  when  grosser  abuses  of  the  same  kiud 
are   swept  away,  they  go    too,    because 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  sparing 
them.    It  is  also  an  instructive  example 
of  the  great  results  which  may  flow  from 
uniting  different  nationalities  under  one 
government,    when    that    government   is 
under  the  sway  of  opinion,  and  is  not  a 
mere  blind  military  force.    England  and 
Ireland  cannot,  it  appears,  be  closely  and 
vitally  united  in  a  retjime  of  opinion  with- 
out suffering  profound  modifications.    No 
more  can  England  and  India.    And  does 
not  the  remark  suggest  to  us,  at  the  same 
time,  speculations  uix)n  the  future  of  Aus- 
tria married  to  Hungary,  and  of  Russia 
married  to  Poland  ? 

Ireland  presented  most  of  the  abuses 
of  England  on  an  enlarged  scale.  But 
this  was  especially  true  of  the  abuse  of 
monopoly.  The  most  exaggerated  pic- 
tures that  could  be  drawn  by  the  most 
virulent  Radical  of  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land would  have  been  literally  true,  or 
have  fallen  short  of  the  truth,  if  applied 
to  Ireland.  He  might,  by  a  high-flown 
metaphor,  have  compared  England,  to  a 
conquered  country.  Ireland  was  a  con- 
quered country  withoat  any  metaphor  at 
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all.    He  might  have  compared  the  land- 
holding  aristocracy  of   England    to    the 
Normans  of  the  twelfth  century  trampling 
on  the  newly  conquered  Saxons.    There 
would  have  been  wild  exaggeration  in  the 
comj)arison.    But  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
was  in  fact  not  much  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  con- 
querors had  been  secured  by  every  pitiless 
method  that  legislation  could  devise.     Ix»t 
us  consider  in  order  the  leading  monopo- 
lies that  were  complained  of  in  England. 
Tliere  was  the  monopoly  of  legislation 
held  by  the  Lindholders  and  the  Protest- 
ants.     But    nomination    boroughs    were 
more  numerous  in  proportion  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  and  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  meant  in  Ireland  the  exclusion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
not,  as  in  England,  of   an  insignifieant 
sect.   The  representative  system,  therefore, 
if  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  many  in  England, 
seemed  in    Ireland  a  simple  mockery  to 
most.    Commercial  restriction  hampered 
industry  in  England ;  but  the  industry  of 
Ireland  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  it, 
and  the   Corn  Laws,  which  in   England 
meant  dearness  of  provisions,  might  come 
to    mean   famine    in    Ireland.     The    mo- 
nopoly of  the  Church  in  education  placed 
a  certain  number  of  the  rising  generation 
in    England   at   a    disadvantage;  but    in 
Ireland  it  excluded    the   great    majority 
both   from   good   primary  education   and 
from  the  higher  education,    llie  right  of 
the  Church  to  tax  the  people  excited  mur- 
murs  here;  there   it    created    civil  war. 
Here  the  wealth  of  the  Church  provoked 
some  opposition;  there  it   was  regarded 
as  an   intolerable  and    enormous    abuse. 
Lastly,  that  great  monopoly  which  the  age 
does  not  attack  but  steadfastly  maintains, 
but  which  none  the  less  helps  to  increase 
the  mass    of   discontent    and    to  hasten 
cliauge  —  the  right  of  private  property  it- 
self, the  right  of  one  man  to  be  rich  while 
others  are  poor,  or,  a«*  it  will  always  ai)- 
pear  in  practice,  the  right  of  a  few  jH^ople 
to  possess  a  greater  share  of  the  national 
wealth   than  the   many  —  was   in  Ireland 
tenfold  more  iinidious  than  in  England, 
because  in  Ireland  it  had  })eL*n  brought 
about  by  a  conciuest  and  a  confiscation, 
the  niemorv  of  which  was  still  recent,  and 
because  the   landholders  were   not,  Jis  in 
England,  the  patrons  and  friends  of  their 
t^Miants,  but  for  the  most  part  absentees. 

Tlius  the  union  of  England  and  Ireland 
was  not  merely  the  union  of  a  prosj>erou8 
country  with  a  very  miserablo  one.  Ire- 
land might  have  been  full  of  abuses  and  yet 
not  have  helped  forward  the  cause  of  re- 


form in  England.    She  did  so  becaiue  tlie 
evils  under  which  she  laboured  refleotod 
with  exaggeration  the  evils  of  England. 
The  anarchy  and  distarbanceB  of  Ireland 
constantly  forced  the  attention  of  the  Lesif- 
lature:  other  questions  might  be  put  ^; 
but  for  Ireland  it  was  always  felt  some- 
thing must  be  done.    And  yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  anything  without  establiab- 
mg  precedents  for  similar  changes  in  Eng* 
lan(i ;  for  all  the  principal  evils  of  Ireland 
existed  here  too,  thougn  in  a  less  extreme 
form.    And  these  evils  being  all  reducible 
to  the  monopoly  established  by  the  coi^ 

2uering  English,  pitilessly  excluding  the 
/atholic  Kelt  from  all  the  benefits  of  hit 
native  land,  the  cure  of  Ireland,  which  aU 
statesmen  and  all  parties  in  turn  were 
obliged  to  take  in  hand,  could  not  but  con- 
sist in  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and  then^ 
by  a  kind  of  reflection,  the  same  character 
was  imjiressed  on  the  political  movement 
of  England.  Hence  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  present  age  that  the  principal  changes 
introduced  in  England  have  been  borrowed 
from  changes  previously  made  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  advocates  of  change  in  Eng- 
land have  generally  been  able  to  quote  in 
support  of  their  proposals  what  I  may  call 
the  Irish  prfTjwlicium, 

Before  showing  tliis  in  detail,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  weapon  by  which 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  England, 
was  first  tried  and  proved  in  Ireland.  I 
have  described  the  new  art  of  agitation 
which  belongs  to  the  present  age.  and  I 
have  contrasted  the  present  systematic 
and  powerful  action  of  public  opinion  with 
the  wihlness  of  its  behaviour  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  I  intentionally  passed 
over  one  great  interference  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  belongs  to  the  last  century,  out 
of  which  Ireland,  not  England,  was  the 
scene.  The  long  and  painful  regeneration 
of  Ireland,  now  in  progress,  begins  with 
the  threatening  intervention  of  the  Volun- 
teers in  1779.  Englanii  in  her  depression 
after  her  American  disasters,  was  obliged 
to  confess  her  inability  to  send  troops  to 
Belfast  when  an  invasion  was  threatened 
by  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet.  The  Irish 
I)arty  saw  their  opportunity.  Volunteers 
appeared  to  defend  the  country,  but  put 
in  an  irresistible  claim  to  be  paid  in  pouti- 
cal  power.  The  old  notion  belonging  to  an 
earlier  state  of  society,  of  a  connection 
between  political  franchise  and  military 
service,  reappeared  for  a  moment.  The 
convention  ot  Dungannon,  at  once  an  armr 
and  a  parliament,  reminds  one  of  tiie  cnmiha 
cp.nluriata  of  Rome.  But  it  anticipated  a 
rtfjime  atthe'same  time  that  it  revived  the 
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past,  for  there  iirst  appeared  the  organized 
public  opinion  that  was  destined  in  no  long 
time  to  be  sovereign  in  both  countries. 
And  as  it  was  in  Ireland  that  this  power 
first  appeared,  so  in  Ireland  it  first  attained 
supremacy.  For  Ireland  was  the  scene  of 
tlie  Catholic  Association.  This  was  to  be 
expected.  When  public  opinion  is  ready 
to  take  organization,  it  will  do  so  first 
tliere  where  the  need  is  most  pressing. 
Leagues  and  j)olitical  meetings  will  be 
most  rife,  where  the  representative  system 
is  most  inadcMjuate.  Ireland  was  before 
Knjrland  in  devising  the  machinery  of  agi- 
tation, just  as  much  as  she  was  behind 
Englarul  in  parliamentary  representation. 
The  corruption  and  subserviency  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  provoked  the  Volunteers, 
and  the  absence  of  any  safety-valve  to 
carry  otf  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation caused  the  Catholic  Association. 
While  tlie  Catholic  Association  changed 
the  cliaracter  of  the  government  in  both 
countries  by  enthroning  public  opinion,  it 
accom]ilished  at  the  same  time  a  definite 
alteration  in  English  institutions.  AVhen 
Protestant  ascendency  fell  in  Ireland,  it 
fell  in  England  too,  as  a  matU^r  of  course. 
According  to  the  principle  I  laid  down,  the 
greater  grievance  carried  with  it  the  smaller 
one.  Tliat  sect  which  had  least  to  hope  in 
England,  because  it  at  the  same  time  had 
little  ])ower,  and  excited  most  unreasonable 
alarms,  obtained  through  the  fusion  of 
English  and  Irish  politics  its  emancipation. 
One  (»f  the  strongest  and  most  inveterate 
feelings  of  the  country,  its  exclusive  Prot- 
estantism, received  by  that  change  a  shock 
which  no  statesman  would  have  ventured  to 
give  it  except  under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, and  the  necessity  came  from  Ireland. 
The  next  great  change  in  English  institu- 
tions was  the  n  form  of  the  representation. 
This  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  purely  Eng- 
lish measure,  because,  though  the  abuses  it 
removed  had  existed  on  a  still  greater  scale 
in  Ireland,  yet  they  had  been  much  dimin-  i 
ished  thirty  years  before,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  ;  and  the  agitation  which  carried  the 
Reform  Hill  did  certainly  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  spread  from  Ire- 
land to  En»iland.  The  inllucmce  of  Ireland 
is  in  this  case  of  a  ditlerent  kind,  yet  if  we  ; 
examine  we  shall  find  it  no  less  o[)erative. 
We  shall  discover  the  Irish  prcpjudicium 
that  I  have  s])oken  of;  we  meet  with  that 
arfrumeiit  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  period  —  It  has  been  done  in  Ire- 
land, wliy  not  in  England?  Read  the 
speech  with  which  Lord  John  Russell  in- 
tnxlur.-d  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831.  You 
may  observe  the  nervousness  with  which 


he  announces  the  act  of  disfranchisement 
which  formed  a  principal  part  of  it.  "  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  in  making  this 
proposition  we  are  proposing  a  bold  and 
decisive  measure.  I  am  perfectly  aware, 
and  I  should  myself  vote  upon  that  per- 
suasion, that  on  all  ordinary  occasions 
rights  of  this' kind  ought  to  be  respected, 
and  it  would  be  no  small  interest,  no  tri- 
fling consideration,  which  would  justify 
the  invasion  of  them.*'  IIow  does  he  go 
on ?  "I  well  recollect,  however,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  a  right  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel),  standing  there 
as  a  Mmister  of  the  Crown,  proposed  the 
measure  known  by  the  name  ot  Catholic 
Emancipation,  accompanied  by  another 
measure  for  the  disfranchisement  of  200, 
000  freeholders  —  unoffending  men,  who 
had  broken  no  law,  who  had  violated  no 
right,  who  had  exercised  their  privilege, 
perhaps  ignorantly,  certainly  indepen- 
dently and  impatiently,  in  a  manner  which 
they  in  their  consciences  believed  to  be 
best.'*  And  then  he  goes  on  to  recite  the 
arguments  by  which  Sir  R.  Peel  had  de- 
fended that  act  of  disfranchisement,  that 
extraordinary  evils  required  extraordinary 
remedies,  that  "  the  franchise  was  no  doubt 
a  vested  right,  but  it  was  also  a  public  trust 
given  for  public  purposes,  to  be  touched 
no  doubt  with  great  caution  and  reluct- 
ance, but  still  which  we  are  competent  to 
touch  if  the  public  interest  manifestly  de- 
mands the  sacrifice."  These  sentiments, 
Lord  John  Russell  adds,  the  House  adopt- 
ed, and  "he  never  knew  any  measure 
carried  through  the  House  with  greater 
support  than  that  measure  of  disfranchise- 
ment.'* 

Here  is  the  Irish  prcejudiciwtk,  and  see 
with  what  confidence  it  insjiires  the 
speaker.  "  But,  sir,"  he  goes  on, "  shall  we 
say  that  we  are  bound  to  have  one  princi- 
ple when  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  con- 
cerned, and  another  when  the  rich  and  the 
noble  are  interested,  and  that  we  must 
consider  the  latter  as  sacred,  and  not 
venture  to  touch  their  privileges  when  the 
public  interest  requires  it  Y  Shall  we  say 
that  the  freeholders  of  Ireland,  merely 
exercising  a  right  which  the  Constitution 
gives,  may  be  deprived  of  that  right,  and 
that  we  must  not  venture  to  touch  the 
privilege  of  the  noble  lord  who  returns 
two  representatives  to  this  House  for 
Gatton,  though  the  Constitution  says  such 
a  privilege  ought  not  to  exist  ?  Are  we 
to  make  this  glaring  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  peer 
and  the  peasant  ?  Are  we  to  disfranduse 
the  forty-shilling  freeholder,  and  must  not 
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we  touch  tlie  borough  whicli  is  claimed  as 
the  j)ropcrty  of  some  noble  lord  ?  " 

The  Act  of  1829  therefore  was  prejj- 
nant  with  more  consequences  than  first 
appeared.  O'Connell,  with  his  Catholic 
Association,  not  only  inaugurated  a  new 
dominion,  not  only  broke  open  the  gates  of 
Parliament,  and  gave  the  first  precedent  of 
enfranchisement ;  ihey  created  at  the  same 
time  the  first  precedent  of  disfranchisement. 
Where  the  Irish  Catholics  had  entered,  the 
Englir^h  middle-class  and  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  followed,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  tlie  door  through  which  the  Irish 
freeholders  had  been  dismissed  were  ex- 
pelled the  English  rotten  borouglis. 

In  *()7  the  franchise  given  in  *JJ2  was  still 
further  enlarged.  Here,  too,  the  prece- 
dent had  been  given  by  Ireland  in  the 
"  Act  to  Amend  the  Kepre.^entation  of  the 
People,"  passed  in  T)0,  when  an  eight- 
pound  household  franchise  was  substituted, 
among  other  changei,  for  one  of  ten 
pounds. 

In  free  trai^lo  the  influence  of  Ireland 
was  not  less  visible  than  in  parliamentary 
reform.  Commercial  re.striction,  like  every 
other  grievance,  had  been  felt  much  more 
severely  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  Eng- 
lish commerce  and  manufactures  had  re- 
peatedly called  in  the  Legislature  to  crush 
the  competition  of  Ireland.  This,  there- 
fore, was  the  first  evil  with  which  the  Irish, 
when  their  spirit  revived  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, set  themselves  to  grapple.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  Volunteers  was  a  free-trade 
agitation ;  the  end  of  it  was  the  same,  and 
the  means  partly  the  same,  as  the  end  and 
the  means  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
But  the  resemblance  is  rather  curious  than 
really  important.  Tlie  Irish  movement  in 
this  case  was  too  remote  in  point  of  time, 
and  too  ditferent  in  all  its  circumstances 
from  the  English  one,  to  produce  any  efit'ct 
upon  it.  The  leaguen  certainly  gained 
no  confidence  from  the  success  of  their 
Irish  precursors,  and  did  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  refer  to  it.  But  the  weight  of  Ire- 
land was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  free 
trade  in  a  much  more  conspicuous  and 
decisive  way.  Ireland  decided  the  ques- 
tion by  the  force  of  that  superior  poverty 
which  makes  economical  evils,  which  to  us 
are  only  serious,  fatal  to  her.  Dearth  here 
proved  famine  there.  At  the  critical 
moment  when  free-trade  principles  were 
beginning  to  have  the  ail  vantage,  hap- 
pened the  4>otato  blight  in  Ireland.  It 
converted  first  the  Wliig  opposition,  and 
then  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  John  Russell 
sent  to  his  constituents  in  the  City  a 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  adhesion 


to  the  principles  of  the  League.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resigned,  and  then  took  office 
again,  expressly  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws. 
In  the  Queen's  Speech  of  '4G  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  was  alleged  as  the 
reason  for  recommending  the  repeal,  and, 
in  the  speech  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
avowed  his  change  of  opinion,  he  rested 
his  case  principally  upon  this  occurrence. 

Churcn  ascendency  extends  over  two 
departments  —  over  education  and  over 
religion.  And  in  education  there  have 
been  two  monopolies  —  the  monopoly  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  also  the 
monopoly  of  all  the  religious  bodies  taken 
together.  Of  these  monopolies,  one  haa 
always  tended  to  destroy  the  other.  The 
Dissenters  have  been  eager  to  secularize 
education  in  order  at  the  same  time  to 
wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
I  What  I  may  call  the  monopoly  of  religion 
'in  education  is  sacrificed  because  -the 
monopoly  of  the  Church  is  involved  with  it. 
This  movement  has  gone  on  in  England, 
where  religious  differences  are  compara- 
tively slight,  and  do  not  for  the  most  part 
exttmd  to  fundament^  points,  either  of 
theology  or  morals.  It  has  gone  on 
amongst  sects  which  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
common  Christianity,  and  which  have 
habitually  and  sincerely  spoken  of  the 
Church  as  a  Christian  body.  Meanwhile, 
in  Ireland  the  Established  Church  has 
been  opposed  to  the  most  intolerant  of 
all  Christian  denominations — to  Catholic3 
recognizing  no  Christianity  out  of  their 
own  communion.  A  religious  difference 
thus  deep,  and  capable  of  no  compromise, 
was  made  ten  times  deeper  and  more  irre- 
concilable by  the  fact  that  the  excluded 
sect  had  been  excluded  by  naked  conquest. 
It  had  antiquity  on  its  side,  if  you  take  the 
Tory  scheme  of  government;  it  had  the 
will  of  the  people  on  its  side,  if  you  are  a 
Liberal.  Here  was  indeed  a  very  pretty 
quarrel.  Aggravated  by  every  conceiva- 
ble circumstance,  it  was  the  master[Mece 
of  Erinnys.  A  drop  had  been  mixed  in 
Irish  politics  which  was  the  concentrated 
essence  of  discord.  In  the  department  of 
education,  even  more  than  in  other  depart- 
ments, therefore,  we  might  expect  the  Irish 
movement  to  anticipate  the  English.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  point  wc  have 
reached  in  1870  was  reached  in  Ireland  in 
1831  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  point  be- 
yond it.  Not  only  unsectarian,  but  secular 
education  was  then  forced  on  by  the  ,irre- 
concilable  religious  difference  that  divided 
the  nation,  and  the  State  was  already  able 
to  take  upon  itself  a  work  that  many  yean 
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later  it  was  obliged  to  abandon  as  prema- 
ture in  England.  As  usual,  in  the  con- 
troversy that  now  rages,  our  politicians 
have  the  Irish  prcejuflirium  to  guide  them. 

In  the  expulsion  of  the  Church  monopoly 
from  the  higher  education,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Ireland  has  taken  the  lead.  But 
the  (iiieen's  Colleges,  if  not  the  earliest, 
are  at  least  among  the  earliest  examples 
of  jMirely  unscctarian  seats  of  learning. 

The  more  direct  attack  upon  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Church  has  been  in  both 
countries  aimed  principally  at  two  points 
—  at  the  right  of  the  Church  to  t4ix  the 
ci)mTnunity  and  at  its  connection  with  the 
State.  In  both  points  the  assault  was 
infinitely  hotter  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  tithe  in  its  old  form  was  de- 
stroyed for  both  countries  by  the  armed 
resistJince  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the 
church  cess  fell  in  Ireland  before  the 
church-rate  controversy  was  compromised 
in  England.  The  connection  of  the  Church 
with  the  State  was  a  moderate  grievance 
to  the  English  Dissenter,  compared  with 
what  it  was  to  the  Irish  Catholic.  It  was 
to  Ireland  that  the  controversy  owed  all 
its  bitterness,  and  in  Ireland  the  contro- 
versy is  now  over,  while  in  England  it  still 
continues.     But  of  this  in  a  moment. 

The  warfare  of  the  present  age  against 
monopolies,  I  have  said  already,  seems  to 
near  its  end.  Not  onlv  does  little  of  this 
kind  now  remain  to  be  done,  but  there  are 
perhaps  signs  of  the  beginning  of  a  new 
age,  by  which  I  mean  a  change  in  the  forces 
that  determine  the  political  movement. 
The  age,  we  have  seen  reason  to  think,  has 
been  what  it  has  been  T)artly  because  the 
position  of  statesmanship  had  been  de- 
pressed by  the  victories  of  agitation.  One 
class  of  statesmen,  we  saw,  had  been  too 
much  the  humble  servants  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  anotlier  class  had  wasted  much 
energy  in  IVuitless  attempts  to  resist  it. 
Meanwhile  ]mblic  opinion  had  been  put  in 
jiosse^sion  of  supreme  power  before  it  was 
iHiucated  to  use  it.  A\  anting  leaders  and 
wanting  enlightenment,  it  had  been  obliged 
to  throw  itself  into  a  course  or  easy  re- 
forms. Both  these  evils  have  now  been 
much  mitigated.  Far  more  skill  is  now 
devoted  to  forming  and  educating  public 
opinion,  and  statesmen  have  taken  courage 
to  assume  once  more  their  natural  position 
of  leaders.  We  begin  to  speak  of  the  aj>- 
proach  of  an  age  of  constructive  policy: 
tiiat  is,  an  aire  when  the  difficult  reforms 
will  be  possible,  when  the  highest  states- 
manship will  be  able  to  count  upon  support 
in  attempting  the  highest  tasks.  We  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  current 


will  hold  much  longer  the  same  direction. 
But  if  it  should  do  this,  it  is  evident  that 
the  recent  course  of  Irish  politics  indicates 
the  future  course  of  politics  at  home.  In 
the  last  two  years  new  precedents  have 
been  made  in  Ireland  which  will,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  be  used,  like  the  earlier  ones, 
as  levers  to  unsettle  whatever  remains  still 
firm  in  the  fabric  of  English  monopoly.  A 
tenant's  right  has  been  recognized  which 
not  many  years  ago  Lord  Palmerston  pro- 
nounced to  be  equivalent  to  a  landlord's 
wrong.  This  has  been  done,  of  course,  as 
a  purely  exceptional  measure,  and  the  Eng- 
lish landlord,  it  is  true  enough,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Irish  landlord.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  act  is  not  to  be  a  prec- 
edent, and  probably  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  being  at  all  closely  imitated.  In  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view  it  runs  counter  to  the 
tendency  of  change  in  England,  instead  of 
outstripping  it;  for  it  places  a  restraint 
upon  the  circulation  of  land,  instead  of 
settling  it  free  from  restrictions.  Still  it  is 
an  interference  of  the  Legislature  in  be- 
half of  the  lower  class,  and  against  the 
landed  interest,  and  as  such  it  is  a  prcejudi' 
ritim  like  the  others  I  have  enumerated. 
For  the  same  grievance  existB  in  England ; 
here,  too,  there  is  a  large  class  that  mur- 
mur that  the  people  have  no  share  in  the 
land  —  that  the  land  has  become  a  monop- 
oly. If  this  cry  should  gather  strength,  it 
will  certainly  be  in  vain  that  the  promoters 
of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  have  callea  their  law 
excej>tional  and  a  concession  to  necessity. 
It  will  be  drawn  into  precedent  in  spite  of 
them ;  it  will  assuredly  not  be  forgotten, 
if  the  English  lower  class  should  determine 
to  be  like  the  French  lower  class  and  to 
get  possession  of  the  soil,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture have  already,  to  gratify  a  popular 
wish,  abridged  the  rights  of  landholders  in 
Ireland. 

But  there  is  another  great  pending  ques- 
tion uj)on  which  it  is  still  more  evident  that 
the  Irish  prcrjudicium  is  there.  The  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Church  settled  a 
controversy  there  which  rages  here,  too, 
and  removed  an  ascendency  which,  though 
infinitely  more  invidious  there,  is  yet  here 
too  felt  as  invidious  by  a  large  class.  The 
great  grievance  is  gone,  and  now  the  mod- 
erate one  stands  by  itself,  and  with  the 
millstone  of  a  precedent  round  its  neck. 
On  this  point  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
Church  establishment.  Those  who  dislike 
State  churches  on  principle,  and  who  point 
to  the  examples  in  past  history  of  the 
warping  and  cramping  of  the  Christian 
spirit  in   churches  that   have   identified 
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themselves  with  Government,  will  triumph ; 
those  who  think  the  St-ate  Church  the 
higher  ideal,  and  that  examples  taken  from 
States  more  or  less  despotic  are  inapplica- 
ble to  countries  in  which  the  government 
is  thoroughly  and  heartily  j)opular  will 
grieve ;  but  neither  party  will  deny  that 
the  Irish  prfejwiicium  hangs  over  the  head 
of  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  in 
England.  I  think,  too,  that  I  am  not  over- 
stepping tiie  forbidden  line,  and  passing 
out  of  history  into  politics,  when  I  add, 
that  nothing  can  possibly  save  the  State 
Church  in  England  except  such  a  reform 
as  shall  deprive  it  of  the  character  of  a 
monopoly.  Monopolies  may  be  good  things 
or  bad,  or  they  may  be  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other,  but  they  cannot  live  in 
this  age ;  the  time  is  angry  with  them,  and 
the  axe  is  at  the  root  of  all  that  are  too  con- 
spicuous to  be  overlooked. 

A  State  Church  that  excludes  or  repels 
into  some  inferior  place  those  who,  to  all 


plain  judgment,  arc  equal  in  merits  in  piety* 
and  learning  to  those  whom  it  promotes  or 
favours,  has  the  character  of  a  monopoly. 
It  is  invidious,  and  that  is  what  at  the  pres- 
ent day  institutions  that  are  national  are 
not  allowed  to  be.  That  is  the  one  thing 
that  the  regime  of  public  opinion  seta  its 
face  against.  A  State  Church  that  could 
remove  from  itself  the  brand  of  invidioiu- 
ness  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  might 
disregard  the  Irish  prtfjwUcium ;  but,  so 
long  as  it  is  a  monopoly,  why  should  it  es- 
cai)e  ?  No  other  monoiK)ly  escapes.  The 
boroughmongers  have  fallen,  the  Protec- 
tionists have  fallen,  l^testant  ascendency 
is  at  an  end ;  and  if  the  oldest  and  most 
universal  of  all  ascendencies,  that  of  the 
male  sex,  is  threatened,  why  should  the 
Church  establishment  be  safe  ?  KorBave  ud 
Ilurpox^.  If  the  Universities  are  taken 
from  the  Church  because  they  must  be 
national,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  by  what  right 
she  can  hope  to  hold  the  Cathedrals. 


A  DISCOVERT,  which  portent  seekers  may  re- 
gard as  significAnt,  if  they  pleaso,  has  been 
made  concerning  the  architecture  of  the  basilica 
of  St  Peter  —  the  "  pride  of  Rome. ' '  The  won- 
derful edifice  has  been  found  to  be  out  of  sym- 
metry. For  generations  men  have  looked  upon 
the  stately  dome  with  all  sorts  of  eyes :  archi- 
tects have  planned  and  artists  have  painted  it; 
and  no  one  till  this  year  has  suspeotoil  that  there 
was  a  hitch  in  the  structure.  Lately,  however, 
a  French  tourist  —  a  venerable  abbe,  holding  an 
official  position  —  with  a  keen  eye  discovered 
that  there  was  a  want  of  uniformity  between  the 
dome  and  the  axis  of  the  building;  not  a  ques- 
tionable want  of  architectural  harmony,  but  an 
absolute  malformation  or  defect  of  building.  A 
close  examination  showed  the  line  cutting  the 
centre  of  the  dome  to  be  a  metre  and  a  half  to 
the  left  of  the  central  line  passing  through  the 
western  entrance  door;  in  other  words,  that  the 
dome  is  about  five  feet  out  of  position.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  discovery  aroused  surprise 
in  some  breasts  and  indignation  in  others.  One 
architect,  Martinucci,  was  for  preventing  the 
publication  of  the  fact;  others  were  for  officially 
recognizing  it  A  learned  father,  Secchi,  de- 
clared that  a  general  ud symmetry  was  known  to 
exist  (!)  ;  that  the  chapel  of  Saint  Sacrement 
was  a  metre  out  of  place;  that  the  arcades  near 
the  tribune  differed  one  from  the  other,  and  that 
this  latest  addition  to  the  known  deformities 
was  not  worth  cognizance.  £vi<lently  the  Ro- 
mans are  a  little  annoyed  at  the  disclosure,  and 
they  handle  the  abbe  rather  roughly.  The  latter 
affirms  that  Pius  the  Ninth,  upon  ascending  the 
Pontifical  throne,  declared  that  if  ever  he  be- 


came rich  he  would  reoonstmot  the  fh^ade  of 
the  building,  which  exhibits  many  imperfeotions. 
A  disputant  on  the  Roman  side  denies  this  affir- 
mation. Whom  shall  we  believe  7  So  fkr  aa  the 
possible  fulfilment  of  the  alleged  promise  is  ooik- 
cemed  it  does  not  much  matter. 

Gentleman's  Kagasliie. 


FALLING  LEAVES. 

Falling,  the  autumn  leaflets, 
Yellow,  and  withered,  and  sere ; 

While  autumn  winds  are  singing 
The  dirge  of  the  waning  year. 

Falling,  the  solemn  leaflets. 
Out  of  my  Book  of  Life  — 

The  days  of  spring  and  summer. 
With  pleasure  once  so  rife. 

Fallen,  from  life's  tree,  the  leaflets. 

Many  and  many  a  friend; 
Fallen,  and  leaving  me  waiting 

To  meet,  like  them,  my  end. 

Falling  —  friends,  life,  pleasures  : 

It  were  an  awful  thing 
Were  the  leaf-fall  not  an  earnest 

Of  another  brighter  spring; 

Where  all  shall  be  ro-oreated 
By  the  touch  of  a  magn  hand  ; 

And  share,  in  glad  reunion. 
Life  in  the  summer-land. 

Tiiuiey*§  UagailiML 


FEBNTHURST  COURT. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  HONOURABLE  A. 

The  procession  moved  in  rather  sol- 
emnly to  dinner.  Alicia's  gown  was  ex- 
ceedingly smart,  indeed,  if  anything,  a  little 
too  much  so  for  the  occasion ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  amount  of  fine 
gowns  is  considered  by  the  patients  as  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  bore  of 
waiting  for  them.    Dinner,  however,  passed 


"  Now  run  away,  Hugh ;  youVe  got  your 
orange,  and  it's  quite  time  you  should  be 
in  bed,"  said  Tom,  haJf  amused,  but  a  good 
deal  afraid  of  vexing  his  brother. 

Captain  Dimsdale  looked  a  little  an- 
noyed, turned  away,  and  began  to  talk  to 
his  father  and  Mr.  Drayton,  who,  however, 
went  off  in  rather  a  depressed  state  of 
mind  soon  after  dinner  was  over. 

*'  Her  very  voice  is  enough  1 "  muttered 
the  fastidious  old  man  to  himself^  as  the 


off  pretty  well :  the  conversation  was  gen-  '  hall-door  closed  behind  him ;  "  it's  an  ob- 
eral,  the  young  ones  laughed,  Mr.  Dims-  stinate  voice  and  an  uncultivated  voice  1 " 
dale  and  the  rector  were  eager  as  usual  in  ^  the  drawing-room,  when  the  gentle- 
their  many  interests,  and  what  she  had  naen  entered,  they  found  Mrs.  Dimsdale 
seen  and  done  abroad  served  for  Alicia  to  hardly  out  of  her  siesta,  and  her  daughter- 
dilate  on  to  the  company.  in-law  sitting  beside  her,  recoimting  the 

'"  That's  Marie  Antoinette,  of  course,"  :  grandeurs  of  her  past  and  her  intentions 
said  slie  at  last,  rather  consequentially,  as   for  the  future. 

she  looked  up  during  a  general  pause  at  a  **  Thank  you,  we  cannot  stay  beyond  the 
Vandyke  of  some  ancient  Dimsdale  which  end  of  the  week.  I  want  to  get  back  to 
hung  opposite  to  her.  "  Oh  1  I  thought  I  London  for  the  next  Drawing-room.  I 
because  of  the  dress,  you  know,"  she  in-  j  thought  of  asking  Cecilia  Seymour  to  pro- 
sisted  when  it  was  explained  to  her.  ,  sent  me,  but  I  find  my  mother  has  already 

**  Henrietta  Maria,  you  meant,"  suggest- 1  arranged  with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
ed  some  one  to  help  her  out.  Dinmont,  and  therefore  you  "know  ....  I 

"  No,"  answered  she  authoritatively, "  the  ■  assure  you  my  mother  and  I  created  quite 
dre?s  is  that  of  Marie  Antoinette."  a  sensation  at  the  last  Drawing-room.'' 

"  You  saw  those  magnificent  Vandykes  TWhich  was  perfectly  true :  Lady  Cannon- 
at  (Jenoa  ?  I  think  they're  the  finest  in ,  aale,  who  was  big  and  red,  had  appeared 
Europe,"  said  Mr.  Drayton,  who  sat  next  in   a  jmrure  of  j)eacocks'  feathers,  which 


Alicia ;  he  was  a  little  deaf,  but  followed, 
as  he  thought,  the  diroctiou  of  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  was  sick  of  pic- 
tures, we  saw  such  heap?;,"  replied  she. 

At  dessert  the  small  Hugh  appeared. 
He  listened  with  open  ears  to  Alicia's 
somewhat  florid  description  of  her  father's 
horses,  apropos  to  the  bad  posting  which 
she  ha<l  endured  in  Italv.     All  wliich,  be- 


had  delighted  tne  whole  court,  from  the 
Queen  downwards,  and  been  taken  by  the 
ignorant  public  for  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
who  happened  to  be  a  very  lady-like  little 
woman.)  "  It  is  usual  to  be  presented 
again,  you  know,  upon  one's  marriage. 
One  goes  up  a  long  line  of  ladies 


Are  you  explaining  a  Drawing-room  to 

me,  my  dear  ?  "  said  the  stately  old  lady 

ing  tlie  son  of  a  master  of  hounds,  greatly  j  somewhat  sternly,  looking  curiously  at  her 

interested  his  small  mind,  as  he  sat  quietly   as   she   leant  forward  without  moving  a 

on    his    uncle    Charlie's   knee,   whom    he   muscle  of  her  countenance. 

looked   upon   as  tlie   chief   of   men,   and  I     "My  dear  Alicia,  what  are  you  talking 

watched   the   making  of  a  face   upon  an   about?"  interposed    her    husband;  "my 

oranins  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  cut  out  on   mother  was  gomg  to  Drawing-rooms  and 

tlie  inner  ])eel,  "and  a  ))ip  in  his  mouth,   court  balls  long  before  you  were  bom." 

Uncle  Cliarlie,"  he  advised  anxiously.  |     "  Oh,  indeed !  I  thought  as  you  didn't  go 

As   soon   as   the   ladies,  however,  were   to   London,  you   know,"  said  she,  a  litUe 

gon-:^.  the  enfant  tfrrihle  began  in  a  loud  tfiken  aback  and  silenced  for  a  moment; 

whisper.  —  but  she  recovered  herself,  and  began  on 

•*  Were  those  horses  which  that  lady  —  *" ,  May  with  renewed    dignity.     "My  dear 

*•  The  IIononra]»l«^  A  1."  said  Charlie.       |  May,"  she  said  patronizingly,  "I  shall  have 

**X()W  don't  be  niiscliievous,"  hinted  the   great  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  some 

more  j)ru(l(nt  Tom.  |  of  the  best  society  when  next  you  come  up 

''The    Honourable    A    1/'   said    Hugh,   to  London.    I  suppose  you  go  to  Cecilia's 

delighted  with  the  savour  of  wrougM^loing,   house  sometimes." 

thoiiL^h  he  (lid  not  in  the  least  know  in  1  "Thank  you,"  said  May,  a  good  deal 
what  it  consisted.  'Were  tliose  horses  surprised;  "I  very  seldom  leave  home, 
the  flame  which  I'ncle  Tom  said  were  such  and  when  I  do  my  sister  takes  me  out  with 
screws  that  they  weren't  fit  for  a  hackney  |her.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  however, 
coacli  'i  "  for  thinking  of  it,"  she  exerted  herself  to 
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add;  and  then  she  called  np  Charlie  to 
the  rescue,  and  launched  him  on  the  balls 
at  Naples,  where  the  lieet  had  fortunately 
happened  to  dance  at  the  same  time  as 
Alicia. 

She  next  undertook  the  Stjuire,  who 
came  up  at  the  moment  with  iiis  kLidly 
courtesy  to  sit  by  her,  and  she  be«.faia  on 
politic!^,  as  best  suited  to  his  capacity. 

"  A  Liberal  I  —  the  Corn  Laws  —  ah, 
yes,  some  people  may  do  as  they  please ; 
but  of  course,  we  are  Conservatives ;  the 
aristocnicy  must,  you  know,  feel  stron;^ly 
on  such  points,  and  hanj^  together  in  de- 
fence of  their  pri\'ileges." 

At  night  Captain  Dimsdale  came  into 
his  wife's  room  as  soon  as  she  had  dismissed 
her  maid. 

"  I  wish,  Alicia,  you  would  try  and  be  a 
little  more  carefiil.  You  h«ive  a  perfect 
talent  for  always  saying  the  wrong  thing. 
Wheat  did  you  mean  by  explaining  Draw- 
ing-rooms to  my  mother,  and  proposing  to 
intro<luco  my  sister  into  *  good  society  V  * 
Tliey'ro  used  to  much  better  society  than 
you  are.'* 

"  Tm  sure  I  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
considerate  to  them  all  to-day,''  said  she 
with  dignity. 

"  And  then  all  that  stupid  cackle  about 
your  father's  position,  and  'dignity,'  tand 
*  horses,'  as  if  nobcnly'd  ever  had  four 
horses  before."  (Hastings  was  a  little 
sore  when  he  remembered  why  they  did 
not  now  exist  at  Fernyhurst.)  **  The  very 
baby  was  tniizzing  you.  Why,  those  brutes 
are  a  laugliing-stf)ck  in  the  county,  as  Tom 
must  have  told  them." 

"  I  hat<j  Tom  1 "  said  she. 

"  And  to  my  dear  old  father,  too,  of  all 
people,  with  his  modest  ways,  who  never 
I)ri(led  himself  on  anything  in  all  his  life. 
*My  family  must  be  Conservative!'  —  if 
you  do  want  to  be  proud,  why  don't  you 
go  in  for  their  having  raised  tliemselve.s 
from  the  ranks?  *The  aristocracy  hang 
together;'  *my  father's  important  posi- 
tion ! '  —  intolerable  bosh  !  "  .said  Captain 
Dimsdale,  walking  up  and  down  as  he 
worked  himself  into  a  passion. 

"And  so  ours  is  a  tine  position;  and 
ire  are  a  noble  family,  which  you  ain't," 
replied  his  wife,  not  understanding  him  in 
the  least. 

"  (iood  heavens,  Alicia  !  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  don't  know  that  your  grand- 
father's ]H»erage  is  twelve  years  old,  and 
that  he  was  a  tailor's  son  V  " 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  she  an- 
swered angrily. 

**  And  that  the  Dimsdales  came  in  with 
the  Conij^uest  V  " 


"  And  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  when  tliej 
got  in,"  she  replied. 

Captain  Dimsdale  felt  his  own  bathoe, 
he  was  strong  in  the  attack,  but  if  once  he 
came  to  recounting  his  own  glories,  it  w 
all  up  with  him,  and  he  fell  to  her  leveL 

'^  I  declare  you'll  make  me  as  bad 
yourself,"  he  muttered  as  he  lounged  out 
of  the  room  again  with  less  than  his  usual 
indolent  insouciance.  lie  had  found  that 
a  silly  woman  was  not  so  easy  to  manage 
as  he  intended,  eVeu  by  so  exceedingly  sen- 
sible a  man.  There  is  no  convincing  a 
fool.  No  impression  can  be  made  upon 
her,  she  returns  like  water  again  to  the 
same  point ;  and  there  is  no  misreckoning 
like  that  of  the  man  who  marries  one  with 
the  hoi^c  of  having  his  own  way. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Hastings  was 
more  silent-,  but  also  more  sulky,  which 
was  hardly  an  improvement  upon  the 
naive  condescension  of  the  evening  before. 
She  sat  in  state  in  the  drawing-room  with 
a  large  piece  of  cari)et  work,  hideous  with 
Howers  impossible  in  drawing,  and  rawest 
and  gaudiest  in  colour,  which  bore  signs 
of  having  been  very  long  on  hand.  She 
had  evidently  expoct<?d  the  family  to  be  in 
attendance,  and  was  rather  cross  with  May, 
her  only  companion.  Tom  and  Charlie 
had  started  otf,  however,  almost  before 
breakfast  was  over. 

"  I  may  have  the  dog-cart  and  the  grey 
mare,  papaY  1  want  to  drive  Tom  over  to 
the  Blunts  V  "  Charlie's  cosmopolitan  sym* 
pathies  had  friends  all  over  the  country 
whom  the  rest  of  the  family  knew  notliing 
about. 

"Yes,"  said  his  father,  with  his  grave 
smile.  '*  if  Tom  doesn't  value  his  neck  more 
than  I'm  doing  the  chances  for  the  mare's 
knees." 

"Charlie's  driving  is  rather  like  the 
driving  of  Jehu,"  May  explained  to  Alicia. 

"  No.  May,  not  quite,  because  Jehu  drove 
very  well,"  interi>osed  Tom. 

May  found  the  morning  long.  Hastings 
had  disa^ipeared,  her  father  had  gone  to 
his  business,  her  sister-in-law  was  difficult 
to  amuse  or  intercut.  Later,  however,  a 
number  of  visitors  came  in,  which  assisted 
matters  a  good  deal.  Alicia  liked  all  man- 
ner of  movement,  so  that  when  Mr.  Draj- 
ton  looked  in  to  see  if  he  could  give  any 
more  help,  he  found  her  the  centre  of  quite 
a  large  party,  and  her  rather  loud,  inhar- 
monious voice  pouring  forth  a  staccato 
passage,  as  it  were,  of  I's  and  me's. 

"  I  don't  think  I've  heard  so  many  in  the 
Fernyhurst  drawing-room  in  all  this  thirty 
years  put  together,"  said  the  Rector  to 
himself  as  he  paid  his  devoirs  to  the  bride, 
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and  then  came  up  to  where  Mrs.  Dimsdale 
was  sitting  in  rather  gloomy  though  mute 
coutemplation  of  the  cross-stitch  which  had 
just  been  paraded  for  her  admiration. 

•'A  yard  of  Brussels  caq)eting  would 
be  so  much  better-looking  ! "  groaned  the 
old  lady  aside.  There  was  a  very  keen 
sense  of  beauty  and  art  at  Femyhurst. 

"  I  can't  think  why  ladies*  work  should 
always  be  so  ugly,"  said  Mr.  Drayton  in- 
nocently. *'  When  one  sees  what  unlimit- 
ed time  and  patience  will  produce  in  the 
East,  too.  That's  quite  a  work  of  art 
now,"  he  went  on,  peering  with  his  short- 
sighted eyes  at  an  Indian  shawl  which  May 
had  just  brought  up  for  her  mother.  **  I 
wonilor  why  English  ladies  shouldn't  do 
as  wt'U  {IS  the  Ryots  1" 

'•You  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
form  and  colour,"  said  Mrs.  Dimsdale, 
smiling. 

*•  And  why  they  can't  draw  their  own 
patterns,  as  I  always  tell  Sophia ;  I  should 
nave  thought  that  the  best  part  of  the  con- 
cern," he  went  on. 

"It's  not  so  easy.  I'm  always  trying 
and  fulling,"  adde<l  May. 

*•  r>ut  then  the  failures  of  an  artist  and 
an  educated  woman  have  character  and  an 
idea  in  them,  whereas  things  out  of  a  shop 
are  by  their  nature  of  a  shop  shoppy," 
observed  Mr.  Drayton. 

**  I  always  get  ray  patterns  at  the  best 
8hoj>s,"  Alicia  was  saying  complacently  to 
tiie  company  at  large  as  she  took  up  her 
work  again  after  it  had  made  its  round, 
too  fully  convinced  of  the  admiration  it 
must  excite  to  require  any  expression  of 
it^  and  too  busy  as  usual  in  attending  to 
her  own  voice  to  hear  anything  else  that 
was  going  on.  **  ITiey  are  very  expen- 
sive," she  went  on  j)atrouizingly  to  the 
curat«*'s  wife,  "  but  I  hate  all  home-made 
tid-t'ads.  you  know." 

Tilings  were  going  on  tolerably  easily, 
but  presently  a  lady  came  in,  whose  par- 
tit*  in  London  Alicia  knew  that  her 
mother  had  vainly  attempted  to  compass, 
an«l  she  j>ut  herself  into  the  forefront  of 
tJie  ]»attle  for  attention,  as  if  the  visit  had 
been  intended  chiefly  for  her.  Lady  St. 
Manr,  however,  after  the  necessary  civili- 
ties, turned  away  almost  immediately  to 
her  old  friends,  disinissed  the  merits  of 
everv  bath  in  (iermanv  fit  for  Mrs.  Dims- 
dale's  ailments,  and  presseil  May  to  come 
over  to  them  without  attending  much  to 
Alicia.  **  Vou  promised  before  we  went 
to  \Vies])aden,  and  here  am  I  obHged  to 
hunt  you  uj)  again.  May.  Drive  over  to 
lunchi on.  if  you  can't  be  spared  at  night. 
The  man  who  knows  most  about  Spanish 


art  in  all  England  is  coming  to  us,  and  I 
want  you  to  meet  him,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
kindly,  as  she  left  the  room. 

^'I  am  very  glad  that  you  know  that 
sort  of  people,"  said  the  Iionourable  A.,  a 
little  crossly. 

'*•  I'm  afraid,  dear,  that  Hastings  did  not 
give  at  all  a  good  report  of  us.  I  hope 
you  find  we  are  not  so  savage  as  you  ex- 
pected in  these  woods,"  answered  May, 
laughing. 

But  Alicia  became  solemn ;  she  resented 
a  joke  as  a  sort  of  personal  affront. 

Every  evening  Femyhurst  had  a  dinner 
of  all  its  neighbours,  and  the  bride  came 
down  in  a  finer  gown  each  night,  which 
evidently  comforted  her,  and  was  paid 
proper  attention  to,  and  took  possession 
as  It  were  of  the  situation,  the  house,  and 
the  company.  But,  altogether,  the  time 
wore  slowly  away  to  all.  She  had  no  in- 
terest except  in  herself,  her  grandeur,  and 
the  fine  people  whom  she  knew,  and  hay- 
ing intended  kindly  to  patronize  the  Dims- 
dales,  her  slow  perceptions  found  it  dificult 
to  take  up  any  other  idea. 

She  had  taken  an  absurd  dislike  to 
Hugh,  who  returned  it  in  kind,  and  his 
baby  thrusts  went  home  sometimes  in  a 
way  which  tried  the  self-command  of  the 
family.  At  last  the  happy  day  of  release 
arrived,  and  the  old  Squire  put  her  into 
the  carriage  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  His 
chivalry  had  been  sorely  tried,  but  he  pre- 
served it  to  the  end  intact. 

**  I  can't  say  I  much  like  your  family, 
Hastings,"  said  his  wife,  ungraciously,  aa 
they  drove  away  —  "except  your  father, 
and  he's  a  dear  old  man.  What  a  wonder- 
ful fancy  he  has  taken  for  me,  to  be  sure  I 
I'm  a  prime  favourite  of  his,  evidently  I " 

Hastings  looked  out  silently  from  the 
carriage  window  and  whistled,  not  by  any 
means  from  "  want  of  thought." 

As  the  servants  retired  after  the  hall 
door  was  shut,  and  the  Squire  vanished 
into  his  own  room,  Charlie  seized  Tom 
round  the  waist,  and  careered  in  a  mad 
gallop  round  the  billiard  table,  with  loud 
cries,  "  Altin  respiro."  **  lileallv,  Mr.  Dims- 
dale,'* said  he,  stopping  at  the  drawing- 
room  door,  and  spreading  out  imaginary 
petticoats,  as  he  tripped  gracefully  across 
the  room  with  a  delicate  mince  ("lean 
make  a  much  better  young  lady  than  you, 
May.  See  how  I  manage  my  crinohne  I " 
said  he,  aside),  "  Really,  my  dear  sir,  my 
father's  horses  are  so  much  finer  than 
other  people's,  being  as  he  is  a  peer,  and 
his  hogs,  dogs,  cocks,  and  geese  are  so 
venf  superior,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  dif- 
fer with  you  about  the  Com  Laws  1 " 
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**I  can  do  it  much  better  than  that-, 
Charlie  1 "  cried  Torn,  sitting  down  in  an 
armchair,  in  an  elegant  attitude,  fanning 
himself  with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

*•  My  mother  was  Bayin;^  to  the  *  Duch- 
ess-Countess *  one  day,  *  'the  hoat  of  the 
weather  really  makes  me  very  warm ;  *  and 
Lord  Bugaboo,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  observed " 

"Now,  don't  be  bad  boys,'*  said  May, 
comiug  up  behind  him,  and  putting  lier 
two  arms  round  his  neck,  and  hor  lingers 
on  his  mouth.  *•  Leave  her  alone,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  her,  for  Hastings'  sake ; 
and  don't  let's  talk  to  papa  or  mamma 
about  her,  it  will  only  vex  them." 

"  Well,  least  said  soonest  mended,"  said 
Charlie,  "  I  dare  say ;  but  it  strikes  me 
there  isn't  much  to  tell  the  governor.  I 
caught  a  shrewd  elance  out  of  his  eye 
sometimes,  though  he  is  much  too  chival- 
rous to  say  what  he  tliinks." 

And,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  at  wisdom, 
May  could  not  help  feeling  grateful  for  the 
heartji laugh  which  had  taken  the  sting 
out  of  the  trials  to  her  taste  and  feelings 
during  the  last  few  days. 

It  wa:*  very  true,  though  the  Squire 
never  mentioned  the  subject,  he  ha^l  formed 
a  very  distinct  opinion  on  the  matter ;  but, 
"silent  as  we  grow  when  feeling  moat," 
he  did  not  utter  it  —  only  once  M  ly  heard 
him  mutter  sadly  to  himself,  even  in  the 
inten^st  of  digging  a  new  well  for  a  cot- 
tage, '•  you  may  pay  too  dear  —  you  may 
pay  too  dear  —  for  getting  what  you 
want." 

In  fact,  poor  Hastings  had  made  but  a 
bad  haricain  with  Mammon.  His  father-in- 
law  had  not  much  besides  his  wife's  fortune, 
and  wanted  all  his  money  for  himself.  He 
made  iiis  daughter  but  a  small  allowance, 
and  the  Dimsdales  lived  on  in  a  little 
house  in  London  constantly  complaining 
of  tlieir  poverty.  Tiiey  were  at  liberty  to 
go  and  .stay  with  the  Cannondales  if  they 
pleasoil,  but  against  tliis  all  the  good  as 
well  a^  the  evil  in  Hastings  rel>elled.  He 
coultl  not  stand  his  mother-in-law  with  her 
airs  ami  aristocratic  pretension^*  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  well-ordered  house- 
hokl,  when;  the  show  was  less  than  the 
reality.  His  mother  was  not  a  particular- 
ly intiTe-iting  woman,  but  she  was  a 
thor(^ugli  lady,  and  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  boasthig  of  her  carriages  and 
horsiM  as  of  not  going  barefoot,  of  her  fine 
house  as  of  not  having  a  brick-floor.  She 
had  always  been  used  to  such  things,  and 
cxi<teiioo  did  not  present  itself  to  her  mind 
as  pns-iii»K»  in  any  other  form,  any  more, 
indL'i'd,  Cim  without  air  or  water. 


With  the  Squire  it  was   diflerent;  he 
was  too  simple-minded  —  too  high-minded 

—  for  it  to  be  a  virtue  in  lum.  It  never 
even  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  mate- 
rial for  a  vaunt  in  possessions  or  position ; 
they  were  accidentals,  not  him.  Even  hia 
estate  he  always  regarded  as  something 
that  had  come  from  his  father,  and  was  to 
go  to  his  son ;  in  tlie  entailed,  not  the  per- 
sonal, light.  His  perfect  simplicity  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  very  higli  breefung, 
though  it  sprang  from  a  difierent  cause. 
He  was  unconscious  of  self ;  he  cared  noth- 
ing for  opinion;  he  had  always  been  an 
acknowledged  chief  wherever  he  ha!d  Lived; 
and,  as  Madame  de  Stiiel  said  of  the  Ital- 
ians, "  II  ne  faisait  rieu  parcequ'ou  le  re- 
gardait,  et  il  ne  s'abstenait  de  ricn  parce- 
qu'on  regardait."  This  gave  a  sort  of 
ease  to  his  manner  which,  with  his  exceed- 
ing courtesy,  had  a  great  cliarm. 

Tliis  perfect  independence  is  an  import- 
ant quality  in  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  upper  class  on  the  Continent 
are  seeking  after  place,  or  court  position 
and  favour,  or  they  have  retired  from  all 
political  and  social  action,  like  the  legiti- 
mists in  France  and  the  best  educated  men 
in  America;  but  the  landed  proprietors  in 
England,  each  the  centre  of  nis  own  litUe 
kingdom  of  action,  form  an  element  in 
English  public  life  whose  value  is  very 
great.     What  can  Government  offer  them  7 

—  they  want  nothing.  What  could  a  court 
give  them  ?  — they  would  think  it  intoler- 
able to  serve  any  one,  even  their  sover^ 
eign,  except  in  public  life. 

The  colonel  of  a  regiment,  the  captain 
of  a  man-of-war,  a  great  manufacturer, 
may  have  more  despotic  sway  over  the 
men  under  them,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time, 
and  over  the  family  life  of  their  subjects 
they  have  generally  little  or  no  control, 
while  with  the  many  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  chief  of  even  a  moderate  estate,  the 
Squire's  influence  is  felt  in  every  detail 
of  their  material  prosperity,  in  the  com- 
fort of  the  cottages,  the  gardens,  the  al- 
lotments, the  relief  in  sickness,  the  sanitary 
measures,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  moral 
training  towards  self-reliance  and  habits 
of  exertion.  The  bad  cottages  and  abomi- 
nable nuisances  so  often  complained  o( 
belong  in  general  to  small  owners  of  two 
or  tliree  houses,  who  depend  for  a  living 
upon  charging  as  highly,  and  giving  as 
little  as  they  possibly  can. 

The  amount  of  unpaid  work,  often  anx- 
ious and  tedious,  performed  by  country 
gentlemen  in  the  management  of  magit- 
trates'  and  county  business,  police,  roads, 
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&c.,  in  the  Fupervision  of  poor-law  boards, 
the  prisons,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylum.i,  and 
reformatorie3  conscientiously  looked  after, 
the  conduct  of  which  can  certainly  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  of  the  same  institu- 
tions in  towns,  gives  thcra  a  local  field  cir- 
curascribcd  in  extent,  but  very  real  in  iti 
Bohcre  of  usefulness.  Even  granting  that 
tncre  is  some  bad  political  economy  and 
some  ^'indlfierent  ju".tice"  to  bo  found 
amon;T  tlicm,  stipendiary  magistrates  do 
not  turn  out  always  wise,  Btateimen  have 
sometimes  to  undo  the  work  of  their  prc- 
decc'>  ors  the  master  manufacturers  are 
not  ^upl)0^ed  to  be  altogether  successful 
wit!i  their  men. 

Ai  a  cla^.s  the  country  gentleman  has 
had  the  boTt  education  at  school  and  col- 
lege wliich  the  country  has  to  give.  lie 
has  generally  travelled  a  good  deal,  and 
boon  able  to  compare  both  men  and  coun- 
trie  i  from  without  with  his  own,  which 
rightfully  understood  iiasort  of  education 
in  itself;  while  that  wliich  constitutes  the 
bert  trainin-^  of  all,  the  management  of 
men,  politically  and  socially,  has  been 
peculiarly  his. 

AVhcnce  come  the  treasures  which  fur- 
nish the  walls  of  loan  exhibitions  and 
South  Ken  in^ton  portrait  galleries  but 
from  our  country  houses,  collected  by  gen- 
erations of  country  gentlemen  V  Tho  best 
libraries,  the  most  beautiful  collections  of 
plants  and  s!irubs,  the  curious  antiquities 
so  liberally  rhown,  are  their>.  From  their 
rank^  have  spnni'^j  the  leaders  who  have 
foug]:t  our  battles  by  Imd  and  Rca  for 
hundreds  of  year;  —  such  as  Sidney,  lla- 
leigli,  Marlborough,  Wellesley,  Clive, 
Howe,  Anson,  and  the  Napiers.  And 
when  the  jmblic  has  required  other  ser- 
vice, Pym,  Hampden,  and  Sir  John  Eliot 
cam<^  from  ihe'r  clas">;  while  in  later  times, 
and  fdrdiffcront  n<'eds.  what  were  Pitt  and 
Fox.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Palme rston, 
but  country  gentlemen  born  and  bred? 
TIk^v  will  no  longer  have  the  same  monoj>- 
oly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Btate.  Other 
clas  es  have  come  rightfully  *'to  the  fore," 
and  have  both  the  education  and  the 
enercry  to  use  their  right,  but  the  honour 
of  ICngland  has  not  suH'ered  in  the  hands 
of  wlint  Mr.  (Had -tone  calls  "the  leisure 
cla?-, "  theirs  has  been  both  a  dignified 
and  a  u^e^ul  life. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
TALK    UNDKU    THE    PLANE-TREE. 

That  autumn  there  were  a  number  of 
cousins   staying   as   usual  at  Fernyhurst. 
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Clara  had  arrived  from  Brickwall,  the 
small  Lucy  had  been  sent  up  for  change  of 
air  from  the  Dockyard  by  her  anxious 
mother,  overdone  and  troubled,  as  usual, 
and  always  on  the  move  from  one  station 
to  another,  with  a  large  family  of  boys  to 
look  after,  and  little  rest  for  the  soles  of 
her  feet. 

Scrope  and  Tom  had  just  returned  from 
a  walking  tour  in  Switzerland  during  the 
long  vacation.  Tom  had  been  reading  for 
a  fellowship,  following  his  friend's  example 
though  without  his  success,  while  Scrope 
was  pasring  through  that  unsatisfictorj 
period  of  waiting  for  work,  except  what 
he  made  for  himself  which  most  young 
lawyers  must  undergo  —  the  weary  wait- 
ing for  what  often  fiuls  even  in  the  end  for 
many  clever  men. 

**  flow  can  you  sit  in-doors  this  lovely 
day  V  "  said  Tom,  looking  in  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window  one  hot  afternoon: 
"  come  out  directly,  womankind,  and  here 
is  Scrope  longing,  I  know,  to  spout  poetry 
to  vou.  lie  (not  I)  smuggled  all  these 
wicked  Galignani  editions  "  (it  was  before 
the  days  of  Tauchnitz)  "  through  the  Ca> 
torn  House,  eo  he'd  better  read  and  enjoy 
his  crimes.  AVhat  will  you  have  ?  Listen,. 
—  Coleridge,  ShcUey,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
Southey." 

There  was  a  splendid  old  cedar  near  the 
house,  making  a  whole  tent  of  green  rhade, 
and  under  it  the  girls  encamped,  the 
flickering  light  and  shadow  playing  over 
their  bright  mucins,  bright  faco^,  and 
glistening  hair.  May  began  to  draw,  Clara 
to  crotchety  while  the  child  Lucy  wandered 
off  in  company  with  Jumbo,  Tom's  Scotch 
terrier.  To  May's  great  surprise  Walter 
chose  Shelley,  and  read  one  poem  after  an- 
other with  much  suppressed  fervour.  One 
is  often  astonished  at  a  taste  or  a  senti- 
ment in  a  man  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  his  character.  You  find 
afterwards  that  it  is  a  bit  of  the  atmo- 
sphere he  has  lived  in,  of  the  common 
stock  of  thought,  as  it  were,  in  his  set  or 
family ;  the  opinion  belongs  to  him,  not 
as  an  individual,  but  as  one  of  a  class. 
Few  men  have  the  originality  of  mind  to 
resist  this,  probably  it  is  not  even  desir- 
able. They  are  all  the  richer  for  having 
shared  in  the  wave  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  has  passed  over  their  world.  "  On 
pent  ctre  plus  fin  qu'un  autre,  mais  pas 
plus  fin  que  tons  Ics  autres,"  is  true  in  a 
different  Fcnse  from  the  proverb.  A  curi- 
ous passion  for  Shelley  was  at  that  time 
rife  in  one  at  least  of  the  universities  —  a 
deputation  had  even  been  sent  by  Cam- 
bridge to  Oxford  of  three  in  a  post  chaiae 
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to  expound  the  seer    and  proclaim  the 
Oracle. 

But  this  piece  of  historical  information 
had  not  reached  May,  and  alie  therefore 
wondered  as  phe  said,  "  How  beautiful  1 " 
in  chorus  with  Clara,  who,  without  much 
appreciation  of  the  poetry  any  way,  was 
quite  ready  to  admire  everything  on  trust 
in  ruch  pood  company. 

Kvcn  Tom,  who  waa  lying  on  his  back 
witli  his  straw  hat  over  l\h  eye.?,  bitinjj  a 
grar,!,  and  whose  iuitiucts  certainly  did 
not  incline  that  way,  muttered,  "How 
musical  I " 

"  l^xquisite  ! "  said  May  at  last,  a  little 
doubt  full  V,  ♦•  but  it's  very  morbid." 
*'  What\  morbid  ?  " 

"  Tliat  the  world  u  so  dark,"  replied  she, 
**  and  injustice  and  misery  are  the  mle." 

"1  wonder  if  you  lived  in  Wliitechapel," 
cried  Walter  almost  angrily,  "whether 
your  views  of  life  would  be  so  optimist 
Tho.'.e  who  are  born  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  wall  think  all  talk  of  injustice  morbid." 
"  Bcr.idos,"  said  Kho,  "  art  ought  to  rai^-e 
one  into  a  higher  ideal  life.  I'd  as  lief 
read  a  police  report  as  some  of  Shelley. 
You  may  be  terrible,  but  you  must  not  be 
disgusting.  I  want  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
dusty  road  or  the  foggy  mar^h  into  the 
eteni:il  li;;ht.  Poetry  should  raise  one 
into  the  ideal." 

*'  That's  not  what  I  want  it  for,"  re- 
torted Walter.  **  but  to  help  me  to  see  the 
ideal  in  tliis  life,  the  general  in  the  par- 
ticular. The  painter  fallows  me  the  human 
beauty  in  what  I  take  for  a  dirty  little 
boy.  The  poet  shows  me  the  human  soul 
inside." 

"Well,  then,  read  Shakespeare;  he  is 
healihier  and  truer  too." 

"  Are  you  recommending  Scrope  the 
study  of  *  le  divin  Williams ! '  ai  we  heard 
a  Frenchman  call  him  the  other  day  V  " 
said  Tom.  "I  believe  you  could  dodge 
him  through  the  thirty-six  plays,  and  I 
doubt  whether  you  could  even  say  tiicir 
names." 
"  Would  you  like   Tennyson  better  V 


"  Here's  some  tiling  of  TennTaon's  yoil 
ouglit  to  like."  said  May,  holding'  out  s 
poem  to  Walter.     "In  Mcmoriam"  had 

only  just  come  out. 

'*  Perplext  in  f.iith,  but  not  in  deeds. 
At  last  he  beats  his  music  oaL*' 

"  Give  it  me ;  I've  not  seen  that  ye^* 
replied  he. 

Ilo  was  so  long  in  reading  it  that  Maj 
looked  up  surprised. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  observed  Tom  aen- 
tcntiously,  "that  Scrope  never  docs  two 
things  at  a  time?  When  ho  thinks,  he 
can't  talk ;  and  vice  versa.  That's  why  the 
unfortunates  who  fancy  they  know  what 
he  meana  by  what  he  says  are  so  oft«n  oat. 
*  Speech  was  given  to  conceal  though^ 
say^  the  wise  man."  • 

"  How  good  it  is  to  havo  an  affectionate 
friend  to  give  one  a  character  1 "  answered 
Walter,  smiling. 

**  Oh,  paradax-monger,  isn't  what  I  say 
the  literal  truth  ?  What  you  think  and 
feel  i  J  so  precious  that  you  never  give  it> 
to  us  outside  barbarians." 

"Well,  if  you  let  off  your  steam  in 
words,  it  won't  turn  your  engine." 

"  Hear,  hear,"  cried  Tom ;  **  didn't  I  tell 
you  so  ?  " 

"  Isn't  there  some  place  where  one  man 
doe)  the  talking  anti  another  the  govern- 
ing ?  '  For  rarely  should  a  man  F.peak  at 
all,  unless  it  be  to  say  that  is  to  be  done, 
and  Ijt  him  go  and  do  hiipart  in  it  and 
say  no  more  about  it.*  There  is  a  very 
great  nece  ^sity  indeed  of  getting  a  little 
more  silent  than  we  are."  ("  Not  for  you," 
muttered  Tom,  in  a  low  voice.)  •'  As  I 
read  the  ot!ier  day,  *  wc  are  all  going  away 
in  wind  and  tongue.'  " 

"  Lucy,  co!ne  hero  directly,"  interrupted 
Tom  severely,  turning  to  that  young  lady, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  garden 
with  a  cabbage  leaf  fu>i  of  mulberries  and 
was  ad:ninisiering  them  to  the  company. 
She  had  now  ensconced  herself  close  to 
Walter,  and  was  patting  them  one  by  one 
into  his  mouth ;  while  he,  his  head  filled 
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said  Clara,  picking  May's  pocket.    "  Look   with  hi^  book,  received  the  attentions  with 
here,  she's  just  got  his  new  volume,  I  de- 
clare." 

"  I  hate  his  Kleanores  and  Julians ;  they 
ain't  real  women,  they're  clouds.  The  ideal 
is  very  different  from  the  unreal,"  declared 
Walter. 


unconsciousness,  and  cat  his 
fruit  resignedly  without  seeming  to  know 
whence  it  came. 

"  Lucy,  come  here,"  repeated  Tom.    •*  I 
will  not  have  you  flirt  in  that  outrageous 
way  with  Mr.  Scrope.    You  proposed  onhf 
"  ITiere  are  you  two  skylarking  again,  yesterday  to  be  my  little  wile.    If  you  be- 
as  usual,"  cried  Tom.    "  I*  toll  you  what,  J  have  in  this  manner,  I  shoU  be  off  the  bar- 
if  either  of  you  use  the  word  *  morbid,*  or  ■  gain." 

'  art,'  or  *  ideal '  agiin,  I'll  road  Peter  Bell  |  "  Oh,  no,  cousin  Tom,"  said  she,  flittimp 
straight  through.  I've  got  it  here,  so  you'd  back  to  his  side  and  nestling  up  to  him,  **I 
better  take  care."  '  like  you  much  tlie  best.    Mr.  acrope  imt 
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nice  at  all  to  play  with.  He  just  opens  hui 
mouth  and  shuts  it  up  again,  like  Jumbo 
when  I  give  him  biscuit." 

**  There's  a  pretty  charaeter  of  you, 
Scrope!  I  hope  you  are  pleased.  But, 
Lucy,  you  are  not  to  be  trusted,  Tm  afraid," 
he  went  on  gravely.  "  You're  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.  I  heard  you  tell  Charlie  last 
week  that  you  liked  him  best.  Now  what 
am  I  to  believe  ?  " 

The  child  looked  extremely  puzzled, 
almost  distressed,  but  her  little  face  cleared 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  her  mischievous 
black  eyes  shone  as  she  said,  — 

**  Oh,  but  Charlie  was  here  then,  you 
know  ;  now  he's  gone  away,  I  can't  Lke  him 
best." 

*'  Bravo,  Lucy  —  *  Philosophy  of  the  effect 
of  ab  >ence  on  the  affections,  by  a  Flirt.' " 

'*  Tom.  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense 
to  the  eliild ? "  laughed  May.  "How  you 
are  spoiling  her !  " 

** Nonsense,  my  dear!  ^Vliy  it's  the 
most  luminous  sense,  compared  to  all  that 
Scrope  and  you  have  been  pouring  out  for 
the  last  half  hour  !  Listen,  Lucy,  isn't  this 
pretty  V  — 

*  Only  the  nm  with  motion  dull, 
Upon  the  pivot  of  hia  skull, 
Turned  round  his  long  left  ear!'  '* 

he  read  solemnly. 

*'()h,  how  nice!  do  read  some  more," 
cried  slie  capering  round  him. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  you  know 
what  o'clock  it  is?  "said  AValter,  rising 
from  the  ground  and  stretching  himself. 
*'Ten  minutes  to  dinner,  and  the  Squire 
the  most  punctual  of  men." 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Mr.  Dlms- 
dale,  and  the  extreme  contract  between 
them  onlv  seemed  to  make  them  better 
friend^. 

*•  Privateer  rig,  I  can  toll  you  all,"  shout- 
ed Tom  as  they  rushed  up-stairs  their 
ditrerent  ways  at  racing  speed. 

Twice  that  evcn'ng  Tom  heard  Walter 
re|)eat  njj  to  hiinscK  what  sounded  like  the 
remainder  of  the  Tennvson  verse, — 

**  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Ik'lit've  me,  th.m  in  half  the  creeds.** 

**  What  did  Mr.  Scrope  mean  about 
White-cliapel  ?  "  said  May  curiously  to  her 
brother.  "How  doe:*  he  know  anything 
about  it  V  " 

"  Oh.  he's  got  some  crochet  or  conun- 
drum of  his  own  down  there,  I  don't  quite 
know  what  —  a  ragged  school  or  some- 
thing. 1  shall  go  and  look  it  up,  next 
time  I'm  in  London,"  replied  he  raUier 
importantly. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 
A  girl's  PEHPLCXITIE9. 

A  TEAR  had  passed  away,  and  they  were^ 
all  more  than  a  year  older  in  many  ways. 
Tom's  profession  had  been  somewhat  un- 
certain.   There  was  a  large  living  in  the 
family ;  but  for  that  very  reason  his  father 
had    never    urged    him    to  go    into  the 
Church.    Besides  this  high-minded  feeling, 
there  is  certainly  that  protection  against 
the  abuse  of  private  patronage  that  the 
donor  is  generally  the  nrst  to  suffer  if  it  is 
wrongly  given,  whereas  a  minister  or  a 
chapter  are  unlikely  to  be  troubled  per- 
sonally by  however  great  a  "job."    A» 
Tom's  tremendous  animal  spirits,  however, 
subsided,  the  restrictions  which    are  de- 
manded of  a  "  young  parson  "  grew  less  for- 
midable in  his  eyes,  the  work  more  inter- 
esting, while  the  ambition   to  distinguish, 
himself  and  the  chances  of  success  further 
a-field  in  other  professions,  seemed  to  be- 
come   more   shaidowy  and   unsubstantial. 
There  was  a  curious  vein  of  common  sense 
in  the  Dimsdales,  a  want  of  the  romantic 
and  the  heroic  in  all  excepting  May,  which 
served  them  exceedingly  well  in  the  lon^ 
run  of  ordinary  life,  and  prevented  their 
BDending  strength  in  the  search  after  any 
iaeals  of  thought  or  action  beyond  thei  r 
natural  reach.    This  they  inherited  from 
their  mother.  Mr.  Dimsdale,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances and  with  a  dificrent  wife,  mighi 
have    been    a   "passionist"    after    many 
things ;  but  the  flame  came  out  now  but 
rarely ;  he  had  passed  it  on,  as  it  were,  to 
May. 

The  family  gathering  had  taken  place  as 
usual  about  Chrismas-tide,  and  it  was  the 
little  half-hour  before  dressing  for  dinner, 
when  often  some  of  the  pleasantest  talk  of 
the  day  takes  place  —  no  one  is  in  a  hurry 
—  the  women  have  not  got  on  their  fine 
clothes  or  their  fine  manners ;  the  men  are 
a  little  tired,  and  inclined  to  be  quiet,  not 
as  in  the  morning,  looking  out  and  saying, 
"■  It  is  a  fine  day  :  let  us  go  and  kill  some- 
thing," as  a  Frenchman  declares  to  be  our 
habit.  The  young  ones  were  sitting  in 
the  half-gloom  of  the  gallery.  A  great 
old  stamped  leather  screen  shut  in  the 
group  near  the  fire,  making  a  mellow  back- 
ground with  the  rich  browns  and  reds  of 
the  room.  Tlie  sense  of  harmony  of  eoloiur 
in  the  arrangements  of  a  house  is  an  art 
like  music  or  painting,  and  quite  as  rare. 
It  was  verr  marked  at  Femyhurst.  A 
great  yole  log  on  the  open  fire  biased  fit- 
fully as  Chaiue  fed  it  with  fir  cooes  ftam 
time  to  tine,  the  spurts  of  flickering  lisht 
bringing  out  first  oae  and  thcoi  anotaer 
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suddenly;  Walter  plunged  in  one  arm- 
chair, Tom  in  another,  May  sittinjj:  on  her 
low  stool  by  the  fire,  with  her  head  on  her 
hand,  and  Amy  crouching  beside  her.  as 
they  talked  over  Tom*a  future,  while  Milly 
had  gtme  off  to  an  old  piano  which,  having 
been  brought  out  of  its  retirement  in  the 
schoolroom,  now  stood  in  a  distant  corner 
of  the  l.>ng  room.  She  was  touching  a  few 
chords  from  time  to  time  or  singing  a  note 
here  and  there,  as  she  tried  one  piece  of 
mus'c  after  another  in  the  dusk,  with  only 
the  light  from  a  small  hanging  lamp  be- 
hind her. 

"  1  shall  come  up  on  purpose  to  hear  you 
preacli,  Tom,**  said  Charlie,  **  whenever  it 
comes  to  pass." 

*'  I  8hall  be  very  sorry  for  it,"  answered 
his  brother.  **  I'd  rather  do  it  before  the 
Queen.  Lords,  and  Commons  than  see  you 
opposite  me  on  suc!i  an  occasion." 

*'  Do  you  remember  how  we  u  w.d  to  play 
at  preaching  in  ol  1  days,"  said  Mny,  *'  and 
what  a  hurry  we  always  were  in  to  deposi* 
the  preacher  ?  —  *  There,  that's  enough ; 
now  let  me  1  * " 

"  IIow  one  wishes  one  could  do  the  same 
by  some  of  those  big  proser.*,  and  give 
them  a  bit  of  one's  mind  !  "  said  Charlie. 
"  I  often  feel  inclined  to  aav,  *  That's  more 
than  enough ;  now,  let  me.'  And  mind. 
Tom,  you're  not  to  begin  preaching  at  us 
as  if  we  were  misenible  sinners,  and 
you  were  suddenly  released  from  all  the 
failings  of  humanity  by  reason  of  a  white 
tie."  lidded  he,  lifting  up  his  coat  tails,  as 
he  leant  his  back  against  the  tali  chimney- 
piece. 

*•  Well  there's  something  else  to  be  done 
in  the  matter  besides  preaching,  and  better 
work  too;  and  1  mean  to  do  it,"  replied 
Tom,  sturdily. 

'*lt's  a  grand  profession!"  said  Amy 
with  enthusiasm. 

♦*  Yes,  —  sometimes."  mused  Scrope  : 
"when  it's  a  vocation,  not  *a  ]>rofession.' " 

"  You're  rather  hard,  Mr.  Scrope,"  said 
May,  in  an  annoyed  tone. 

No  answer  came  out  of  the  big  chair. 

**  Charlie,"  cried  Milly,  from  the  ])iano, 
**if  y<ju  are  going  to  learn  that  second  for 
to-night,  you'd  better  come  and  begin." 

Ilo  went  olf  quickly  to  her  side ;  but  the 
Rounds  which  followed  wore  so  inhiirmoni- 
ous  t!iat  the  peals  of  laughter  which  filled 
up  the  long  interval?  l>etwecn  the  bars 
were  decidedly  more  musical. 

"  Papa,"  said  May  tailing  hold  of  her 
father's  coat-tail  and  (Lrtuining  him  affec- 
tionarely,  as  Mr.  Dlm-^dale  walked  across 
the  gallery  towards  his  own  room  and 
lBtu])ped  by  the  group  at  the  fire  for  a 


moment,  "isn't  it  a  pity?  Tom  S9js  be 
can't  stay  after  to-morrow,  though  the  ex- 
amination isn't  till  next  week." 

**  Can't  you  really  stop,  my  boy  ?  "  ob- 
served his  father  afiectionatcly. 

**  I  can't,  indeed,  papa,  thank  you.  I'm 
engaged  to  dine  with  the  droves." 

"  I'm  glad  my  dining  days  are  over,** 
said  the  S:]uire  musingly.  "  I  can't  thiiJL 
how  anybody  has  the  courage  to  dine  out. 
Just  think  of  the  ri$k  one  runs !  One 
may  be  tied  down  with  a  horrible  bore  on 
each  side  for  two  hours  at  a  stretch." 

*'  I  wonder  what  you  go  to  that  man's 
for,  Tom  V  "  said  May.  '*  I  heard  him  put 
a  shy  young  girl  to  the  question  here  one 
day  at  dinner,  lusking  her  how  old  her 
mother  was,  and  why  her  uncle  left  the 
army,  which  he  wouldn't  have  dared  to  do 
to  an  elder  who  could  resist.  I  don't  like 
him."^ 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Tom ;  "  why  shouldn't 
he  ask  if  he  wants  to  know  ?  " 

**  You  oughtn't  to  gratify  your  curiosity 
if  it  hurts  other  folk.  It's  not  being  a 
gentleman." 

*'  What  does  it  signify  ?  He's  an  honest 
man  and  a  clever  one,"  retorted  Walter. 

"  I  think  it  signifies  a  good  deal,"  an- 
swered May;  ** don't  you,  papa?"  But 
Mr.  1  )imsdaie  had  now  vanished. 

'^  There's  a  great  deal  too  much  thought 
now  about  being  a  gentleman.  Hid  you 
hear  that  debate  in  the  Union,  Tom,  two 
or  three  years  back  ?  " 

"  Not  as  1  mean  it,"  replied  May. 

*'  Are  you  (luite  sure  you  know  what 
you  (h  mean.  May  ?  "  observed  Tom. 

"Yes,  1  think  1  do,"  she  said  slowly. 
**  Consideration  for  other  (K^ople,  caring 
more  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure  and 
welfare  than  for  one's  own;  sacrifice  uf 
self." 

"  That's  not  fair,"  growled  Walter ; 
'*  you're  coming  to  the  definition  of  some- 
thing far  higher." 

**  \V elL  wlio  did  old  Dckkar  call  *  the  per- 
fecte.st  gentleman  that  ever  breathed '.'  * " 
said  she. 

*'Bv'3idc8,  I  doubt  whether  you  would 
really  hold  to  your  own  definition.  1  be- 
lieve you'd  find  you  required  the  fineries 
of  your  cla.ss  manners,  the  silver-fork 
politenesses,  over  and  above." 

**  No.  I  think  not :  fitness  is  all  that  is 
wanted.  There  are  many  old  [jeople  in 
the  village  whose  manners  are  ]>crfoct ;  I 
always  feel  they  are  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  truest  sense.  They  are  mostly  old," 
she  went  on  musing ;  "*'  I  suppose  the  hoary 
head  gives  dignity,  and  that  is  part  of  my 
necessary,  I  dare  say." 
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**  May,  there's  no  one  sets  a  higher  value 
on  tact  and  elegance  and  courtesies,  and 


all 

stratcd  Tom. 

**  Ah,  that's  what  T  call  being  a  fine  gen- 
tleman 1 "  laughed  she  ;  **  to  bo  sure  I  like 
it,  but  that's  an  extra  —  ne  l*eM  pas  qui 
vtn' —  hij^h  bred,  not  only  well  bred. 


mind  as  friends  should  be.     She  waa  a 
little  annoyed  and  frightened,  and  kept  as 


that,  I'm  sure,  than  you  do,"  remon-  much  apart  from  him  as  she  could  during 

'    '  "^  this  visit  of  his. 

The  next  evening  she  was  coming  home 
with  her  cousins  from  a  long  walk  over  the 
commons  to  a  sick  woman  in  some  cottage 
on  the  waste.    The  three  girls  were  cross- 


**  And  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  Lord  Ches-  ing  the  heath,  threading  the  green  lines 
tcrfield  was  a  beast;  he  wanted  to  make  of  turfy  path  among  the  heather,  and  sing- 
clean  the  out>ido  of  the  platter,  and  didn't  ing  catches  as  they  went — "Man's  life  a 
c'tro  wlicthcr  the  inside,  &c.,  &c.,"  muttered  vapour  full  of  woe,"  sounded  merrily 
Walter.  through    the  frosty  air  as  they  walked 

*'  That's  not  fair,  as  you  said.  Lord  |  along,  Milly  leading  with  great  vigour, 
C!io;^terfieUl  wa^  the  pinchbeck  imitation  j  when  they  were  hailed  by  the  shooters, 
of  the  reality.  lie  wants  you  to  seem  to  |  Walter,  Charlie,  and  Tom  (who  had  been 
have  all  the  tine  sentiments  which  my  gen-  most  virtuously  reading,  and  had  only  just 
tleman  ])0"*<e<se3.  Mine  is  the  lineal  de-  joined  them)  on  their  return  from  a  wild 
Fccnilant  of  the  old  Knights  —  the  ideal  day  in  the  outlying  covers. 
Kni<j:ht  that  is  —  the  gooj  that  there  was '  "  We  are  going  to  walk  home  with  you; 
in  chivalry,  modified  by  the  time  he  lives  I  stop,"  was  Tom's  peremptory  order.  He 
in,  and  the  jilice  he's  born  in.  I  dare  say  was  generally  the  home  representative, 
he  eats  with  his  knife  sometimes,  and  his 
outside  and  his  clothes  are  very  queer." 

**  He  must  have  worn  a  full-bottomed 
wijx  when  he  was  Fenelon.  Didn't  you 
he:ir  Mr.  Drayton  telling  how  the  Arch- 
bi  ^hop   one  day  drove   home  a  peasant's 


and  sometimes  ordered  himself  accord- 
ingly. 

"  Appropriately  dolorous  for  your  age 
and  aisposition,  Miss  Milly,"  observed 
Walter,  gravely,  as  they  came  up. 

"  But  why  mayn't  I  be  sad  and  dull  as 
cow  which  had  strayed  ?  "  said  Amy,  look-   well  as  other  people,  Mr.  Scrope,  if  I  like 

it  V  "  replied  sne  breaking  down  in  a  fit  of 
laughing  before  she  coidd  reach,  "woe" 
again  for  the  third  round. 


in^'  up. 

"  Anil  doublet  and  hose  when  he  was 
Falkland,"  followed  up  Walter. 

*'  And  armour  when  he  was  Sir  Philip 
Sclney." 

'*  And  a  ruff  and  gold  chain  when  he  was 
Sir  Thomas  ^lore." 

"  And  uncommonly  little  but  blue  woad, 
whatever  Tenny.>on  may  say,  when  he  was 
KiuLT  Arthur,"  said  Walter,  laughing. 

•'(  )h,  you've  ^^one  over  to  the  enemy," 
put  in  Tom. 

'•I'm  a  lawyer,"  answered  Walter  with 
a  smile.  *•  not  hound  to  have  conviction?. 
Don't  you  HMnember  when  Brouijham  was 
com])lim('nte<l  on  some  speech  ne'd  just 
made,  he  sui«l,  '  Oh,  I  could  have  made 
a  much  finer  one  on  the  other  side  ?'" 

'•  Uncle  Dimstlale's  one  if  ever  there 
were."  said  Amy. 

'•  An<l  John  l)cedes.  carpenter,  another," 
eri<'<l  May  energetically. 

"  .M  ly,"  saiil  her  mother,  opcninof  the 
door,  "come  here.  I  want  you.  W^here 
c;\n  I  have  ]>ut  tho-^e  keys  :  I  can't  find  my 

h:)'^  ami "  The  re.st  was  lost  as  they 

Im)i1i  (li-appeared. 

S-.m-'how  this  time  May  could  hardly 
p«n  a  j^ood  (juarrel  out  of  Walter.  Even 
if  there  was  "  a  rise,"  he  found  some  most 
'u)<X  nious     lawyer-like    way    of    working 


"  I  hope  those  guns  aren't  loaded,"  asked 
Amy  anxiously. 

''  All  women  seem  to  fismcy  a  gun  is  a 
sort  of  wild  beast,"  said  Charlie,  **  which 
goes  off"  C*  bites,"  put  in  Tom)  "  of  its 
own  accord,  without  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion." 

*♦  Well,  it's  all  very  fine,  but  when  we've 
all  had  our  heads  blown  off  it  won't  com- 
fort us  much  to  hear  it,"  replied  Milly  with 
a  sage  shake  of  her  own  pretty  little  arti- 
cle. 

**  It  is  only  the  first  step  which  costs, 
Mis^  Saint  Denis,"  observed  Walter. 

Their  cheerful  voices  could  be  heard  far 
away  pleasantly  in  the  still  evening,  and 
the  labourers  and  an  old  wood-cutter  they 
met  on  their  road  home,  turned  with  a 
smile  to  look  after  them  as  they  answered 
their  evening  greetings. 

Charlie  was  not  exactly  a  flirt,  but  he 
never  could  see  a  petticoat,  old  or  young, 
without  making  violent  love  to  it;  it  waa 
as  if  he  put  the  concentrated  essence  of 
the  months  which  he  spent  without  the 
society  of  women  into  the  fortunate  half- 
hours  which  he  passed  in  their  company ; 
and  he  therefore  began  as  usual,  vigor- 
round  the  ]>oint.  either  for  himself  or  for  ously  with  both  his  cousins  at  onoe. 
her,  which  brought  them  as  nearly  to  one       At  length  May  dropped  behind  to  have 
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**  Is  it  ?  "  answered  he  a  little  doggedly. 
*'  But  t  believe  in  hard  work,  not  omens— 
a  man  mij2:ht  win  the  moou  if  he  worked 


a  little  quiet  talk  with  Toin»  which  she 
now  but  seldom  obtained.  Tliey  were  lin- 
gering at  the  edge  of  the  old  pool  where  ' 

they  had  so  often  played  together,  watch-  hard  enougli  and  lived  long  enough.  To 
ing  the  reflections  of  the  crimson  light  be- !  be  sure,  mine  can't  be  said  to  have  done 
hind  the  trees,  which  lay  still  and  fair  on  '  much  for  me  yet,"  he  went  on,  with  a  ahort 
the  bright  water  beneath,  when  they  found  ;  laugh  ])resently.  "■  Tm  going  off  by  the 
Walter  had  left  the  others  and  was  wait- 1  first  train  to-morrow.  You  couldn't  think 
ing  for  them,  and  they  turned  home  to- ,  better  of  it.  May,"  he  said,  hardly  knowing 
gt;ther,  rather  silently.  ;  that  he  used  her  name.    **  I  haven't  ffot 

It  was  still  and  cold ;  the  youngest  of  '  anything  to  live  on  yet ;  but  if  you'd  a 
young  moons,  hardly  more  than  a  brilliant  little  hope  to  give  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
thread,  with  a  bright  star  close  at  hand,  be  pretty  sure  to  win  it,  or  anything  elae 
was  shining  out  of  "  the  livrht  of  a  daffodil  you  set  your  mind  on." 
sky."  which,  rich  below  with  the  glow  of  |  It  was  an  unlucky  moment ;  her  head 
the  departed  sun,  faded  into  the  pale  blue  i  and  heart  were  both  full  of  Tom ;  she  was 
ether  far  up  in  the  zenith.  j  angry  with  Walter  for  what  she  called  hia 

Tom*s  home  woidd  now  cease  to  be  at  want  of  sympathy  with  her  brother,  and 
Fernyhurst,  and  May  felt  her  brother's  de-  she  was  vexed  at  having  slipped  after  all 
parture  a  good  d?al;  affection  depends  into  the  pitfall  which  she  had  been  bo 
upon  the  power  of  feeling  and  the  depth  carefully  avoiding.  A  dismal  feeling  came 
of  the  nature  loving,  much  more  than  over  her  that  the  pleasant  intercourse  with 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  object,  and  her  Walter  which  they  had  all  enjoyed  at 
love  for  Tom  was  far  deeper  and  warmer  Fernyhurst  would  now  probably  come  to 
than  his  for  tier.  |  an  end ;  she  knew  that  her  father  had 

She  hardly  spoke  as  she  hung  now  upon  ;  valued  it  as  giving  liim  fresh  views  and 
his  arm  through  the  darkening  wood ;  the  food  for  thought  from  the  outer  world, 

Sath  was  too  narrow  for  three,  Walter  into  which  he  now  went  so  nirely ;  but  it 
ropped  a  little  behind,  and  Tom  after  re-  ;  could  not  be  helped ;  there  was  not  the 
ceiving  rather  monosyllabic  answers  from  smallest  feeling  of  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to 
both,  began  to  whistle  as  he  switched  in  the  matter,  she  was  ahnost  provoked  at 
among  the  bu.shes,  and  roused  the  occa-  his  ix^rtinacity,  *'and  when  I  thought  I 
sional  rustling  of  a  bird,  else  the  crunch-  '  had  been  almost  rude  to  him  all  this  time, 
ing  of  the  brown  crisp  leaves  under  their  to  be  nafe  !  "  she  said  to  herself  ruefully, 
feet  was  the  only  sound  as  they  walked  on  .  as  she  began  in  a  low  voice  with  a  half 
under  the  grove  of  tall  beech-trees,  whose  impatient  sigh,  "  I  ho^wd  that  we  had  set- 
stems  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  stood  tied  all  that  before  so  comfortably,  and 
out  dark  against  the  glowing  sky,  with  a  that  we  were  to  be  friends  and  nothing 
beautiful  c:ithedral-liko  roof  of  bare  arch-  more."  She  hardly  even  felt  shy  in  her 
ing  boughs  over  their  heads.     A^  they    annoyance. 

turned  up  towards  the  house  the  old  .  *>  It  isn't  so  ea^^y  to  know  when  one  has 
steward  came  suddenly  in  sight  in  the  passed  the  dividing  line,"  he  said  grimly, 
gloaming,  and,  somewhat  to  Miy's  dis-  "Do  you  care  for  any  one  el ie V "  he  went 
may,  Tom  darted  afber  him,  calling  out  to  on  as  Lionel  had  done.  No  man  or  book 
them  —  ever  thinks  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  re- 

"(io  on.  I  shall  be  with  you  directly;  I  fuse  to  be  married  (when  there  is  no  ob- 
must  speak  to  Robertson  about  the  pointer  joction  to  the  person),  unless  she  has  lost 
pups  for  Hustings."  her  heart  to  some  one  else.    Yet  it  hap- 

And  M  ly  and  Walter  found  themselves  p(»na  in  real  life  perpetually,  where  the 
alone,  wb'cli  she  had  successfully  avoided  home  affections  are  strong,  and  there  is 
until  now.  ,  occupation  for  all  faculties  of  heart  and 

'*  What  a  lovely  evening !  "  she  began,  mind, 
with  a  nervous  desire  to  fill  up  the  pause,  i  *•  For  nobody  but  papa  and  Tom,"  she 
and  as  the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  answered  quickly ;  **  but  this  isn't  possible, 
head.  **  But  that's  a  bad  omen,"  and  .Mie,  — indeed,  indeed.  Mr.  Scropc,  it's  quite 
pointed  to  the  moon;  *•  don't  you  remem-  out  of  the  ca*e;  oh,  pray  put  it  out  of 
Dcr  how  when  the  squire  sees  the  new  your  head,"  she  went  on  anxiously, 
moon  with  the  old  moon  in  her  arm,  he  In  another  moment  Tom  came  suddenly 
says  —  '  on  them  breathless  round  the  comer  of  an 

!  outhouse. 


«  Much  I  fear,  my  master  dear, 
But  we  shall  come  to  harm  ?  *  '* 


•*  Halloo  !  "  said  ho,  as  he  saw  their  dis- 
composed faces  even  in  the  faint  twiligh\ 
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while  Walter  turned  short  off  in  silence. 
"What,  that  game's  up  is  it?  " 

"  Oh,  Tom,  how  could  you  go  away  and 
leave  me  I "  cried  May,  almost  crying,  as 
she  clung  to  her  brother's  arm. 

"  My  dear,  how  could  I  know  ?  I'm  very 
sorry.  Hadn't  the  least  notion  of  it. 
And  do  you  mean  you've  refused  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  cour?e ;  for  you  know,"  said 
she,  half-crying  and  half-laughing,  "  we've 
ahvay.s  gone  on  quarrelling  all  our  lives, 
and  hating  each  other.  You've  always 
said  Fo,  Tom." 

'•  1  know  he  loved  you  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  May,  and  for  years  too.  II2 
nevtr  talked  of  it  to  me,  it  isn't  his  way; 
and  so  I  never  let  on  to  him  that  I  knew 
it,  but  it  was  clear  enough.  And  you've 
refused  him !  " 

"  Don't  let  papa  hear  you,  Tom ;  here 
he  comes,"  she  said  anxiously ;  "  it  would 
vex  him  sadly.  You  know  he  can't  bear 
talking  of  such  things,  lie  doesn't  l-ke 
anybody  to  marry  anybody,  you  know  per- 
fectly ;  and  I  like  no  one  half  so  well  as 
you  and  him.  I'm  much  happier  at  home 
as  I  am  ;  and  then  you  know  I'm  to  live 
with  you,  you  used  always  to  say  so." 


**  7ou  know  that's  all  nonsense,"  said  he 
in  a  low  roice,  going  moodily  back  to  the 
house,  while  May  joined  her  father. 

"  I  don't  like  that  youn^  Scrope  coming 
here  again  so  soon,"  said  Mrs<  Dlmsdaie 
that  night  to  her  husband.  ^^  I  hope  therc'B 
nothing  between  him  and  May."  (Mr. 
Dimsdale  gave  a  start:  it  had  not  come 
into  his  head.)  '*  It's  quite  out  of  the  case ; 
he  hasn't  anything  to  live  on,  and  I  don't 
like  him ;  he's  as  rough  as  a  ploughboy  in 
his  manners.  I  think  I  shall  speak  to 
her." 

"Well,  it  depends  more  on  what  she 
likes,  perhaps,"  answered  her  father,  mus- 
ing. "I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
but  I  don't  fancy  there's  any  danger  :  she 
likes  to  talk  to  lum  as  I  do,  but  she  doesn't 
seem  to  me  to  care  about  him  at  all  in  any 
other  way.  As  to  his  manners  he's  rou|ph 
enough,  but  I  believe  he's  a  rough  dia- 
;  mond  too ;  there's  plenty  of  stuff  in  him 
;'  under  the  manners.  I  think  I'd  leave  the 
I  thing  alone.  Speaking  isn't  much  use 
either  way." 

And  indeed  there  was  not  much  need 
for  it ;  for  after  that  day  Walter  Scrope's 
visits  to  Fernyhurst  suddenly  ceased. 


The  greatest  error  that  any  governing  roan 
in  high  position  can  make,  whether  he  be  the 
he:ul  of  a  Government  depirtment,  of  a  mer- 
chant's office,  or  a  draper's  shop,  is  the  attempt 
to  do  too  much  hiniht-if.  This  is  no  new  reiu.irk. 
It  is  one  that  his  been  made  by  scores  of  shrewd 
bystiindrrs  observing  the  conduct  of  busiocss; 
but  I  think  it  will  bo  new  to  remark  that  this 
great  error  nearly  always  proceeds  from  moral 
defects  —  from  vanity,  conceit,  fussiness,  and 
an  overweening  regard  for  one's  own  peculiar 
way  of  doing  work.  Tiie  idea,  whether  con- 
sciously expressed  or  not,  in  the  man's  mind,  is 
this:  '*  I  will  show  them  how  I  can  do  it,"  — 
n(.t  *  I  will  teach  ihem  how  to  do  it  for  them- 
selves." There  is  generally  an  absence  of  gen- 
erosity in  i^uch  men;  they  <Io  not  love  the  ex- 
cellence of  other  men.  And  a^ain  they  are 
please«l  to  forget  their  own  mortality,  and  to 
omit  >eeinj?  that  the  jjrand  thing  is  to  leave  be- 
hind you  those  brought  up  under  you  who  shall 
be  able  to  do  as  well  as  your?»elf.  or  even  better. 

A  great  administrator,  who  had  ruled  over 
one  tif  the  fir«t  departments  of  the  State  for 
maiiy  years  with  mu.h  credit,  was  heard  to 
gay,  **  I  never  do  anything  myself.**  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  often  quite  enough  work  for  any  rul- 
ing mnn  to  see  that  the  work  he  has  to  preside 
cvir  is  done,  witht)Ut  taking  any  intrusively 
actt\e  part  iu  it  him3>.lf 


How  a  man  treats  a  dead  secret  is  the  best 
test  of  his  powers  of  secrecy. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sentence  which  requires 
explanation,  and  may  best  be  explained  by  tak- 
ing a  particular  instance.  If  a  man  become  ac- 
quainted, coo6dentially,  with  the  detiils  of  a 
bill  which  a  Minister  is  about  to  bring  into  the 
:  House  of  Commons  — that  is  evidently  a  living 
I  secret.  Afterwards,  after  the  bill  has  been 
brought  in,  the  secret  may  be  considered  dead 
and  gone;  and  y«'t  it  may  be  a  proof  of  want  of 
reticence  —  indeed,  almost  of  want  of  honoar  — 
in  a  man  to  show  that  the  details  of  a  bill  had 
ever  been  confided  to  him. 

A  still  more  delicate  instance  of  deficiency  of 
secretive  power  may  be  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  a  man  reve:il8  the  confidence  that  was  re- 
posed in  him  years  ago,  the  principal  persons 
who  were  concerned  in  the  secret  being  dead. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  clear  and  explicit  in 
illustrating  what  I  mean ;  but  I  feel  certain  thai 
an  observant  person,  when  his  attention  has 
once  been  c.allea  to  the  statement  I  have  made 
above,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  what 
is  meant  by  a  *'  dead  secret,**  and  how  the 
treatment  of  it  bj  the  man  who  has  been  oon- 
fideil  in,  will  almost  demonstrate  whether  he  is 
worthy  of  having  eonfidenoe  reposed  in  him  tw 
the  future.  Arthar  Helps. 
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From  Bliokwood'i  Magasiiie. 
STRANGERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Time  was  when  the  British  Parliament 
was  as  close  and  as  jealous  as  a  Freema- 
fion's  Lodge,  and  allowed  no  stranger  to 
report,  or  even  to  listen  to,  its  debates; 
and  when  it  was  almost  as  dangerous  to  be 
a  "  stranger "  taking  notes  in  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  as  to  be  a  '^  special 
correspondent "  attempting  to  thrust  him- 
self into  the  French  or  Prussian  .armies,  to 
tell  the  tale  of  their  reverses  or  their  vic- 
tories.   Time  is  when    the    presence  of 
strangers,  though  theoretically  prohibited, 
is  practically  and  even  ostentatiously  in- 
vited.   The  great  inquest  of  the  nation  is 
held  with  open  doors,  and  what  is  said  and 
done  is  made  known  to  the  world  with  a 
rapidity  and  an  accuracy  which  have  only 
ceased  to  be  wonderful  by  becoming  famil- 
iar.   But  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
not  alone  what  their  representatives  did, 
but  what  they  said,  was  not  easily  won. 
The  struggle  of  Parliament   against  the 
Press,  and  of  the  Press  against  Parliament, 
was  long  and  arduous;   and  though  the 
victory  has  been  finally  secured,  few  know 
under  what  force  of  hostile  circumstances 
the  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons were  compelled,  against  their  incli 


invention,"  saya  Martivalle,  the  astronomer 
to  King  Louis  XI.  in  Sir  Walter  SoDtt's 
admirable  novel  of  "Quentin  Durward," 
*^  I  read  with  as  certain  augury  as  by  any 
combination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  the 
most  awful  and  portentous  changes.    When 
I  reflect  with  what  slow  and  Imiited  sup- 
plies the  stream  of  science  hath  hitherto 
descended  to  us;  how  difficult  to  be  ob» 
tained  by  those  most  ardent  in  search ;  how 
certain  to  be  neglected  by  all  who  regard 
their  ease;  how  liable  to  be  diverted  or 
altogether  dried  up  by  the  invasions  of 
barbarism ;  —  can  I  look  forward  without 
wonder  and  astonishment  to  the  lot  of  a 
succeeding  generation,  on  whom  knowledge 
will  de:^cna  like  the  first  and  second  rain, 
uninterrupted,  unabated,  and  unbounded ; 
fertilizing  some  grounds,  and  overflowing 
others ;  changing  the  whole  form  of  sociid 
life;  establishing  and  overthrowing  reli- 
gions ;  erecting  and  destroying  kingdoms  ?  " 
These  eloquent  words  contain  a  proph- 
ecy that  every  passing  day  helps  to  fulfiL 
It  was  not  long  before  the  pnnting-press 
operated  mighty  changes  in  men's  reliffioas 
belief —  (possibly  there  might  never  have 
been  a  Luther  if  there  had  not  previously 
been  a  Faust  and  a  Guttenberg) ;  not  long 
before  it  produced  a  sensible  elTect  upon 
nation,  their  prejudice,  their  sense  of  dig- 1  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  civilized 


nity  and  even  of  security,  to  admit  into  a 
reflJ  though  unacknowledged  partnership, 
a  fourth  estate,  which,  biicked  by  a  consent- 
ing and  sympathizing  public  opinion,  can 
control  them  all.  The  "Stranger  in  the 
House  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  social  and 
political  powers  in  Great  Britain,  in  Amer- 
ica, in  France,  and  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try of  our  time.  To  exclude  him  once  in  a 
way,  for  reasons  assigned,  is  possible ;  — 
to  exclude  him  permanently  is  beyond  the 
power  of  Parliament,  which  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  omnipotent. 

Although  the  invention  of  printing  is  in 
its  fifth  century  of  vigorous  activity,  it  was 
slow  to  develop  itself  into  that  marvellous 
product  of  our  modern  civilization,  the 
daily  newspaper.  And  the  daily  newspa- 
per itself,  mighty  as  it  is  in  our  own  day 
for  good,  and  powerless  for  real  evil,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  grown  to  maturity, 
if  it  be  mature  — which  is  by  no  means  to 
be  positively  asserted  —  until  the  abolition 
of  the  newspaper  stamp-duty,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  excise  duties  on  paper,  —  results 
which  were  only  accomplished  in  Great 
Britain  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are 
still  young.  A  much  more  rapid  growth 
was  anticipated  for  the  art  of  printing  by 
the    far-seeing    spirits    of   bygone    ages 


world;   but  it  took  a  considerable  time 
before  it  presented  humanity  with  such 
broadsheets  as  grace  our  breakfast-tablea 
in  the  year  1870.    In  words  that  have  be- 
come historical,  the  unknown  author  cf 
"  Junius "  declared,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
"  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  the  pal- 
ladium of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  Englishmen."    But  in  the 
days  of  Juniua  —  writing  under  a  pseu- 
donym and  jealously  concealing  himself 
for  fear  of  the  law  —  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  but  a  partial  and  restricted  lib- 
erty compared  with  its  present  fulness, 
and  many  trammels  had  to  be  unloosened, 
and  many  fetters  had  to  be  broken,  before 
public  opinion  was  free  to  declare  itself  on 
any  and  all  of  the  great  questions,  the 
discussion  of  which  constitutes  the  politi- 
cal life  of  a  healthy  and  progressive  nation. 
From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
the  printing-press  was  but  a  century-old, 
when  John  Stubbes  and  William  Page  had 
their  right  hands  cut  off  by  sentence  of  the 
law  for  publishing  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  and  when  Elias  Thacker  and  John 
Coping  were  hanged  in   Sufiblk  for  dis- 
tributing a  seditious  libel  written  by  one 
Robert  Browne  against  the  Book  of  Com- 


„     , ,_    _^,o „„ mon  Prayer,  down  to  the  age  of  George 

*'  When  I  consider  the  consequences  of  this '  III.,  a  mighty  progress  had  been  mai&. 
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Men  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  life  or ,  at-arms  very  summarily  expelled  him  by 
limb  for  the  expression  of  their  opinions  i  his  own  authority ;  or  if  the  case  seemed 
on  any  Bubject,  unless  the  dissemination  of  I  unusually  flagrant,  drew  the  attention  of 
Rucli  opinions  amounted  to  high  treason. ;  the  nearest  member  to  the  fact,  in  order 
TIic  Censorship  and  the  Star  Chamber  that  Mr.  Speaker  might  take  cognizance 
had  been  abolished ;  and  the  writers  and '  of  the  outrage.  During  the  reign  of 
publishers  of  political  and  other  opinions !  Charles  I.,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Res- 
wore loft  to  Kay  and  publish  what  they  toration,  and  up  to  the  reign  of  George  I., 
thought  proper,  subject  to  no  preliminary  there  were  no  professional  reporters, 
control,  and  responsible  only  to  the  law  i  Not  only  were  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
after  publication,  if  they  had  wronged  or  •  opposed  to  such  publication,  but  the  news- 
mal^gnod  any  one,  or  sapped  the  founda- '  papers  were  too  small  to  be  able  to  afford 
t'on^of  public  order.  Prior  to  the  time  space  for  long  speeches.  Nevertheless  the 
of  Junius,  the  literature  of  the  daily  news- 1  debates  were  preserved  after  a  certain 
papers  was  not  of  a  high  order,  and  con-  fashion,  and  were  from  time  to  time,  but 
sistod  for  the  mo- 1  part  of  summaries  of  |  generally  at  long  intervals,  published  in 
foreign  and  domestic  events,  and  of  letters,  •  volumes.  Many  celebrated  and  some  illus- 
rat'u T  than  of  what  are  now  called  leading  trious  members  of  both  Houses  either 
articles.  There  was  but  little  of  literary  |  wrote  out  beforehand  the  speeches  which 
and  dramatic  criticism,  and  small  pretcn- ,  they  delivered  on  great  occasions,  or  wrote 
sion  even  in  the  most  noted  journals  to  be  j  them  out  from  memory  at  a  later  period, 
other  than  reporters  of  news.  Something  and  handed  them  over  for  publication  io 
higher  had  been  attempted  forty  or  fifty  j  the  shape  of  little  books  or  pamphlets,  or 
years  earlier  by  Daniel  Defoe  in  his  to  such  editors  as  Cavendish,  whose  early 
"  Review,"  which  he  conducted  for  nine  |  debates  are  exceedingly  valuable.  But 
yoar^,  and  also  in  the  "  Tatler  "  and  the  .  there  were  times  when  even  this  course  of 
*•  Spectator,"  journals  that  not  only  re-  :  procedure  was  offensive  to  the  lljuse.  In 
corded,  though  in  the  slightest  manner,  the  !  IGll  Sir  Edward  Dering  was  expelled  for 
leading  political  occurrences  at  home  and  causing  his  speeches  to  bo  printed.  All 
abroad,  but  that  devoted  great  learning,  |  copies  that  could  be  found  were  ordered  to 
eloquence,  and  talent  to  the  discussion  of  j  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
the  minor  morals  of  the  time,  and  to  hangman  in  Pal aceyard,  at  Cheapside,  and 
(piostions  connected  with  literature  and  ,  in  Smithfield.  Sir  Edward  was  brought 
the  arts.  Neither  the  **  Tatler"  nor  the  j  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  he  was 
*•  Spectator,"  admirable  as  they  were,  and  ,  ordered  to  kneel  in  token  of  his  penitence, 
higl)ly  prized  as  they  still  are  by  those  •  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the 
who,  being  themselves  writers  desire  to  j  Tower.  H3  was  released  after  a  few  days 
emulate  the  graces  of  an  easy  yet  elegant  on  payment  of  the  fees.  In  this  year  the 
and  elassic  style  sucli  as  those  journals  ex- 1  Star  Chamber  was  abolished,  and  printers 
hhited.  were  destined  to  length  of  days. !  began  to  be  somewhat  bolder  than  they 
The  '*  Tatler  "  livotl  but  for  two  years,  and  ,  had  dared  to  be  during  the  existence  of 
the  "Spectator"  but  four,  and  were  sue- !  that  tribunal.  Among  other  publications 
reeded  by  various  other.^,  similar  in  plan  i  referring  t-o  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 


hut  inferior  in  sj)irit  and  execution,  and 
lacking,  manv  of  them,  that  element  of 
news  for  which  the  public  apfMJtito  was  be- 


appeared  **  The  Diurnal  Occurrences,  or 
Daily  Proceedings  of  both  Houses  in  this 
great  and  happy  Parliament,  from  the  3rd 


ing  more  and  more  eager.     Wilkes  in  j  of  November  1040,  to  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
*' North  Briton,"  and  in  a  far  higher  ber  1011.     London:   Printed  for  William 


conn 
the 

ilej;rec  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
ha<l  shortly  before  and  during  the  year 
1700  accustomed  the  public  mind  to  the 
viirorous  denunciation  of  obnoxious  men 
and  measures,  and  to  a  system  of  angry 
j>olemics,  in  which  the  free  British  and 
American  intellect  seems  especially  to  de- 
light. But  strangely  enough  the  news- 
jiapers  liad  not  taken  to  reporting  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament.  Both  Houses  were 
exceedingly  jealous  of  their  privileges; 
and  if  a  strangrr,  admitted  to  either  House 
a^  a  sjx'cial  favour,  was  seen  with  a  note- 
book or  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  the  sergeant- 


Cooke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  sliop  at 
Fumivall's  Inne  Gate,  in  Ilolbourn?.  1011." 

In  1042  there  appeared  "The  Ileadt  of 
all  the  Proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament," **  A  Perfect  Diurnal  of  the 
Passages  in  ParUament,"  &c.  These  were 
weekly  reports  of  the  votes  and  ab  tracts 
of  the  intelligence  communicated  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  all  published  **by  au- 
thority." 

In  the  same  year  appeared  "  The  pas- 
sages in  Parliament  from  the  3rd  of  Jjnu- 
arv  to  the  10th,  more  fully  and  exactly 
token  than  the  ordinary  one  hath  bceno,  as 
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you  shall  find  upon  comparing.  And 
although  the  wccke  past  doth  yield  many 
remarkable  passages  (as  hath  bccne  any 
wcekc  before),  yet  you  shall  expect  no 
more  exprension  either  now  or  hereafter. 
London :  Printed  for  Nath.  Butter,  at  St. 
Austin's  Gate,  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  at 
the  sif^ne  of  the  Pyde  Bull.    1611." 

In  the  year  IGOJ,  a  question  arose  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  concernin'x  the  publica- 
tion of  its  debate3  in  an  Englisli  news- 
paper, called  the  "  Intelliffoncer,"  and  the 
Irish  speaker  wrote  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas 
the  English  Secretary  of  State,  "  to  pre- 
vent such  publication  in  tho^o  diurnals." 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  dry  summaries 
of  the  debat<?3  appeared  in  the  "  London 
Gazette."  All  other  publication  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  was  proliibited.  In 
IGOl  complaint  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  one  Dyer,  a  publisher  of 
news-letters,  had  ventured  to  print  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  wliich  there- 
upon ordered  him  to  bo  summoned  by  the 
sergeant-at-arms  to  attend  at  the  bar.  Ho 
was  induced  to  acknowledge  his  offence, 
and  ordered  to  kneol  down  and  receive  the 
reprimand  of  the  Speaker  **  for  his  great 
presumption."  The  House  next  proceed- 
ed to  vote  "  that  no  news-letter  writers 
do,  in  their  letters  or  other  papers  that 
they  dispense,  presume  to  intermeddle 
with  the  debates  or  any  other  proceedings 
of  the  House."  The  unfortunate  Dyer  wa^ 
afterward  ^  horsewhipped  in  a  coffee-room 
by  Lord  M:>hun,  for  the  sole  offence  of 
having  mentioned  his  name  in  his  paper.* 

In  February  172J,  the  Commons  again 
solemnly  resolved,  as  a  warning  to  the 
printers  of  magazines  and  weekly  period- 
icals, and  not  to  newspapers,  which  de- 
voted very  little  attention  to  Parliament- 
ary affairs,  *Hhat  it  is  an  indignity  and 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  for 
any  person  to  presume  to  give  in  written 
or  printed  papers  any  account  or  minutes 
of  the  debates  or  other  proceedings  of  this 
House,  or  any  committee  thereof ;  and  that 
upon  any  discovery  of  the  authors  or 
printers  thereof,  the  House  will  proceed 
against  the  offenders  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity." But  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
such  publication.  It  was  too  profitable  to 
the  printers,  and  it  pleased  too  many  mem- 
bers who  liked  to  have  their  names  pa- 
raded   before    the    public,  to  be    lightly 


•  Tills  WM  the  Lord  Mohun  who  lAorwardn 
fbught  t ho  fatal  dupl  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
whi>n  b  ith  worn  killpd.  Lady  Alohun.  whon  tho 
dead  b  »dy  uf  )wr  husband  was  bn>uf(ht  hoinp.  ex- 
pn'tnod  li(>r  indi/ifnatibn  that  It  Hboald  hare  beeo  laid 
onherbedt  bed! 


abandoned;  and  it  was  Airtively  contiii- 
ued  in  spite  of  tlie  opposition  of  an  advene 
majority. 

Parliamentary  reporting,  as  now  under- 
stood, may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
the  "  Gentleman*^  iDdagazine  "  a  short  time 
before  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
lexicographer,  essayist,  and  philo::opher, 
was  induced  by  Cave,  the  publisher,  to  sell 
his  talents  for  small  pay  to  that  publicsr 
tion.  Cave's  first  reporter  was  one  Wil- 
liam Guthrie,  a  Scotchman,  a  litterateur  of 
varied  acquirements,  and  with  a  tenacious 
memory.  Ho  is  disparagingly  spoken  of 
by  Disraeli  the  elder,  in  his  **  Calamities 
of  Authors,  *'  as  ^*  a  great  dealer  in  litera- 
ture," "  a  political  scribe,"  "  a  man  of  un- 
blushing venality,"  '*  a  recipient  of  State 
bribes,"  who  would  hire  himself  to  one 
lord  as  he  would  to  another,  and  as  *'  a 
stipendiary  who  would  change  his  princi- 
ples with  his  livery."  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
rather  too  severe  upon  this  person ;  for  in 
a  time  of  political  agitation,  when  news- 
papers had  scarcely  grown  to  a  fiftieth 
part  of  their  present -importance,  and  when 
'^  leading  articles,"  as  they  are  now  called, 
were  scarcely  known,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Ministers  of  the  day  to  make  use  of 
the  services  of  pamphleteers  to  defend  their 
policy  against  attack,  or  to  carry  the 
war  of  words  and  ideas  into  the  quarters 
of  the  enemy.  Guthrie  was  one  of  these 
pamphleteers,  and,  as  such,  deserved  his 
stipend  quite  as  well  as  a  barrister  who 
defends  a  cause  which  he  is  paid  to  ad- 
vocate. Besides  writing  pamphlets,  he 
wrote  voluminous  histories  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  World.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins dercribes  the  manner  in  which  Cave 
and  Guthrie  managed  their  Parliamentary 
business.  **  Taking  with  him  a  friend  or 
two.  Cave  found  means  to  procure  for 
them  and  him  iclf  admission  mto  the  gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  some 
concealed  station  in  the  other  House,  and 
then  they  privately  took  down  notes  of 
the  several  8i)eeches,  and  the  general  ten- 
dL'ncy  and  substance  of  the  arguments. 
Thus  furnished,  they  adjourned  to  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern  to  compare  and  adjust  their 
notes,  by  means  whereof,  and  the  help  of 
their  memories,  they  became  cnabk'd  to 
fix  at  least  the  substance  of  what  they  had 
lately  heard  and  remarked.  The  reducing 
this  crude  matter  into  form  was  the  worit 
of  a  future  day  and  an  abler  hand — 
Guthrie  the  historian,  whom  Cave  retained 
for  the  purpose."  Guthrie  had  been  en- 
gaged for  two  years  at  this  work,  and  he 
gradually  grew  bolder  by  the  impunity  he 
enjoyed,  when  suddenly  the  attention  of 
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Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  was  called  to  the  sub- 
ject, who  brought  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  In  a  debate  on  the  IJth  of  April 
ll'lH,  Sir  Thomas  Winnington  wrathfully 
warned  the  House  of  the  d:inger  it  in- 
curred by  tacitly  permitting  and  encour- 
aging such  publication.  **  \ou  will  have," 
said  he,  "  every  word  that  is  spoken  here 
by  gentlemen  misrepresented  by  fellows 
who  thrust  themr.elves  into  our  gallery; 
you  will  have  the  speeches  of  the  House 
every  day  printed,  even  during  your  ses- 
sion, and  we  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  contemptible  assembly  on  the  face  of 
the  earth."  Sir  William  Wyndham  took 
a  more  sensible  view.  "  /  doiit  know^'*  said 
he,  "  hut  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
tchat  their  representatives  are  doing."  The 
result  was  a  resolution  in  nearly  the  same 
tenns,  and  in  entirely  the  same  spirit  as 
the  one  which  had  been  carried  ten  years 
before  :  —  *•  Ilesolved  that  it  is  a  liigh  in- 
dij'nity  to,  and  a  notorious  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  Hou.se,  for  any  news- 
writers  in  letters  or  other  papers  (as  min- 
utes, or  under  any  other  denomination), 
or  for  any  printer  or  any  publisher  of  any 
printed  newspaper  of  any  denomination, 
to  presume  to  insert  in  the  said  letters  or 
papers,  or  to  give  therein,  any  account  of 
the  debates  or  other  proceedings  of  this 
House,  or  any  committee  thereof,  as  well 
during  the  recess  as  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  this  House  will  proceed 
with  the  utmost  severity  against  any  and 
all  such  offenders." 

Cave  seldom  went  so  far  in  defiance  of 
the  House  as  to  publish  the  name?  of  the 
moinhers  who  spoke,  but  contented  him- 
pelf  with  giving  their  initials,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowiTi2j  sperimons  :  — 

"  The  Fpeech  of  Wm.  B — ley,  E.sq.,  one 
of  the  representatives  forW — wick,  who  is 
rerliose  lor  the  «^ame  place,  on  making  the 
motion  for  roj)ealing  the  Act  for  Septen- 
nial Parliaments,  Man;h  l'\  17^3-^4." 
AlUT  reporting  the  ^^]>eech  at  fair  length, 
the  rc]>orter  adds  that,  "  The  motion  was 
secon(i;^d  by  S  r  J— n  A — yn,  Bart.,  one  of 
the  Kn!;:ht's  of  the  Shire  of  the  County  of 
C-nwall." 

Yot  when  the  ^  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
did  not  report  a  speech,  but  merely  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  such  and  such  mem- 
bers took  part  in  the  debate,  it  sometimes 
jjriitiMl  the  names  at  full  length,  as  in  the 

full' > wing  '  — 

"  The  motion  thus  seconded,  a  debate 
endued,  wherein  the  following  gentlemen 
sjioke  on  the  same  side  —  Sir  Wm.  AVynd- 
ham  and  S  r  John  Ilynde  Cotton,  Baronet, 
and  Lord  Charles  Noel  Somerset;  who  were 


answered  by  Sir  William  Yonge,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  and  Sir  Wm.  Lowther,  &c." 
To  this  passage  is  appended  a  note  :  **  Be- 
ing well  assured  that  these  and  the  follow- 
ing pieces  are  originals,  wo  have  inserted 
them  as  desired,  as  we  shall  do  any  others 
appearing  equally  genuine,  either  singly, 
or  in  the  course  of  the  debates."  Cave 
was  in  no  hurry  to  publish,  and  sometimes 
a  speech  did  not  appear  until  several 
months  after  it  had  been  delivered. 

After  carrying  on  this  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory mode  of  reporting  for  four 
years,  either  Cave  or  Guthrie  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  presenting  the  debates  in  an 
allegorical  fasnion  —  as  the  debates  of  the 
ParLament  of  Lilliput.  The  device  was 
transparent,  and  not  particularly  ingen- 
ious. But  it  answered  its  purpose  so  far 
a}  to  deter  the  House  from  making  itself 
ridiculous  by  prohibiting  such  fictions,  as 
it  might  have  done  had  it  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cap  fitted,  and  that  it 
was  itself  the  Parliament  of  Lilliput. 
Swift  had  not  only  discovered  LiUiput  and 
Brobdignag,  but  had  invented  various  un- 
couth names  for  his  imaginary  personages, 
and  Cave  and  Guthrie  followed  the  ex- 
ample. As  to  Lilliput,  the  Dukes  and 
Lords  of  the  Upper  House  were  called 
"  Nardacs  "  and  "  Hurgoes,"  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  of  Commons  **  Clinabs," 
their  names  being  indicated  under  such 
flimsy  veils  as  Betfort  for  Bedford,  Tolbat 
for  Talbot,  Ooyn  for  Wvnn,  Walelup  for 
Walpole,  Blatirome  for  Baltimore,  Agryl 
for  Argyle,  Haxilaf  for  Halifax,  &o. 
France  was  Blefucu;  Europe,  Degulia; 
New  York,  Nova  Borac,  &c.  After  Guth- 
rie's dismissal,  Dr.  Johnson  began  to  la- 
bour in  the  same  style  on  the  10th  Novem- 
ber 1740,  and  continued  for  about  two 
years  and  a  quarter,  "fixing  unon  a  speak- 
er's name,"  as  he  said  to  Mr.  Nichols. 
**  then  making  an  argument  for  him,  ana 
conjuring  up  an  answer,"  always  manag- 
ing, as  he  afterwards  told  Boswell,  "to 
give  the  WTiig  dogs  the  worst  of  it."  The 
following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
great  lexicographer's  method,  under  date 
of  September  1741: — "In  the  fourteenth 
of  (vorgenti  lU  on  the  24th  day  of  tho 
seventh  session  of  the  8th  senate  of  Great 
Lilliput,  it  was  ordered  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  encrease  of  seamen,  and  for  the 
better  and  speedier  manning  his  M^gesty's 
fleet. 

"The  Advocate  Campobell  (Campbell) 
said  —  A  sailor,  sir,  after  having  perhaps 
willingly  entered  himself^  is  either  mghted 
away  by  the  oppression  of  his  officera,  or 
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allured  into  the  service  of  the  merchants 
by  j)rospect  of  advantage;  but  notwith- 
standing his  apprehension  on  the  one  side, 
and  his  hopes  on  the  other,  he  is  to  be 
seized  by  violence,  and  condemned  without 
a  crime  to  that  condition  which  he  dreads 
and  abhors.  .  .  .  lie  is  dragged  to  tyranny 
and  hardships,  he  is  punished  for  endeav- 
ourinj;  to  avoid  them,  and  involves  in  the 
same  misery  with  himself  any  friend  whom 
charity  or  gratitude  shall  prompt  to  pro- 
tect him.  To  infer  from  the  scarcity  of 
seamen  that  such  severities  are  necessary, 
is  to  consult  nothing  but  that  lust  of  do- 
minion by  which  men  are  often  incited  to 
use  violent  measures,  lest  they  should 
seem  to  make  too  great  concessions  by 
softness  and  moderation.'' 

Various  other  speakers  are  represented 
as  following  in  the  debate,  under  tlie 
names  of  Admiral  Ncssor,  the  Wig 
(Whig)  Gero,  the  Wig  Snod;y,  &c.  John- 
son wa  i  not  happy  in  imitating  the  Rtyles 
of  the  various  orators  into  whose  mouths 
he  put  words.  They  all  spoke  Johnson- 
ese. They  were  all  grandiose  and  pon- 
derous, and  never  used  a  short  Saxon 
word  where  a  longer  I^tin  one  would  an- 
swer the  purpose.  Johnson,  who  felt  that 
he  was  made  for  better  things  than  the 
conduct  of  an  elaborate  hoax,  and  whose 
poverty  rather  than  his  will  had  consented 
to  the  work,  relinquished  the  post  in  Feb- 
ruary 1743,  after  an  uncongenial  service 
of  two  years  and  three  months ;  and  Dr. 
Uawkesworth,  partly,  if  not  wholly,  be- 
cause he  had  modelled  his  style  on  that 
of  Johnson,  was  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Johnson  told  Boswell  in  his  later 
vears  that  as  soon  as  he  found  that  people 
looked  upon  the  speeches  as  genuine,  he 
determined  that  he  would  write  no  more 
of  them  —  for  he  would  not  be  accessory 
^to  the  propagation  of  falsehood.  "  Such," 
add  J  his  biographer,  **  was  the  tenderness 
of  his  conscience,  that  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  expressed  his  regret  for  hav-- 
ing  been  the  author  of  fictions  which  had 
passed  for  realities.  Ho  nevertheless 
agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  de- 
bates which  he  had  invented  were  to  be 
valued  as  orations  upon  questions  of 
public  importance." 

But  though  Parliament  had,  as  it  were, 
been  circumvented  by  the  contrivance  of 
Cave,  it  was  still  hostile  to  the  pubLca- 
tion  of  its  debates ;  and  in  1747,  Cave,  and 
one  Thomas  Astly,  printer  of  the  '*I-K)ndon 
Magazine"  —  who  also  published  Parlia- 
mentary reports — were  complained  against 
in  the  House  of  Ix)rd3,  and  ordered  into 
the  custody  of  the  Black  Hod,  for  printing 


in  their  respective  Magazines  an  account 
of  the  trial  of  Simon  h  raser,  Lord  Lovat, 
for  participation  in  the  great  Rebellion  of 
174o.  The  Peers,  however,  did  not  press 
very  heavily  against  them.  After  under- 
going several  examinations  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  they  were  severely  repri- 
manded, and  discharged  from  custody 
with  a  caution  as  to  their  future  behaviour, 
on  payment  of  the  fees.  The  **  Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  continued  its  absurd 
Debates  in  Lilliput  until  17 o'2,  when  Cave 
resumed  his  original  system  of  publishing 
real  summaries  of  the  debate,  with  the 
initials  only  of  the  names  of  the  speakenu 
It  was  not  until  the  year  17G9  that  Par- 
liamentary reporting  was  placed  on  a  bet- 
ter basis.  The  two  Houses  remained  as 
jealous  as  ever  of  their  privileges,  and 
looked  upon  the  presence  of  strangers  as 
something  only  to  be  justified  or  tolerated 
as  long  as  the  strangers  acted  the  part  of 
dumm.es  —  who  mighj;  hear,  but  who 
would  not  repeat,  what  was  said.  But  a 
stirring  time  was  at  hand,  and  the  public 
interest  in  politics,  always  great,  was  rap- 
idly increasing.  Important  events  were 
in  progress  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Europe  and  America.  .George  HI.  had 
been  nine  years  on  the  throne,  and  had 
managed  to  retain  his  personal  popularity 
in  spite  of  the  unpopular  Ministers  whom 
he  called  to  his  counsels.  The  Parliament 
was  corrupt,  the  Ministry  was  unscrupu- 
lous, the  people -were  discontented.  Can- 
ada had  just  been  acquired  by  conquest 
from  France,  but  the  older  American 
colonies  were  aggrieved  by  neglect  and 
outraged  by  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by 
a  distant  legislature  m  which  they  were 
not  represeuted,  and  already  threatened 
the  rebellion  which  they  converted  in  later 
years  to  a  revolution  and  a  successful 
declaration  of  their  independence.  The 
aristocracy  of  France  was  dancing  and 
fiddling  on  the  crater  of  the  revolutionary 
volcano  which  was  destined  so  shortly  to 
engulf  it,  together  with  all  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  The  Empress 
Catharine  of  Russia,  '*  that  great  and  en- 
terprising woman,"  as  she  is  called  in  the 
**  Annual  Register  for  17 63,"  *'  was  excit- 
ing and  supporting  insurrections  of  the 
Greek  Christians  against  the  Porte  —  try- 
ing to  gain  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
plant  her  foot  in  Constantinople."  The 
affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire  were  in  a 
very  critical  position,  and  the  Sultan  was 
as  sick  a  man  in  political  estimation  as  he 
was  in  1851.  A  certain  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  bom  in  Corsica,  and  a  certain 
Authur  Wesley,  afterwards  called  Wei- 
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Icslev,  was  born  in  Ireland  —  to  mannfac- 
tiirc  between  them  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  CL'ntury'8  worth  of  such  tremendous  his- 
tory as  Europe  had  never  before  known. 
The  Duke  oi  Grafton  was  IVcmier  of 
Entjlmd,  described  by  Junius  as  one 
"  who  became  minister  by  accident,  who 
was  ado;)ted  without  choice,  trusted  with- 
out confidence,  and  continued  without  fa- 
vour, "  —  and  one  who,  he  predicted, 
wouM,  whe:i  the  proper  time  came,  "  bo 
di^cardei  without  regret."  The  Earl  of 
Chatliam  wa^^  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame 
and  influence,  and  had  already  condemned 
the  policy  wliich  was  goadin.:j  the  Ameri- 
cans into  rebellion;  and  Junius  was  puz- 
zling the  world  —  delighting  the  Liberals 
—  poading  and  exasperating  the  Tories  — 
libell.n'G:  bis  enemies  sparing  not  even  the 
King  him'^clf,  under  a  cowardly  ma'^k  that 
has  never  since  been  lifted  to  the  thorough 
satisfaction  of  the  impartial  and  unprej- 
udiced public,  that  ha^  striven  to  pene- 
trate the  secrecy  with  which  he  so  suc- 
cessfully en',hrouJ?d  his  identity. 

Public  affairs  were  in  this  state  when,  on 
the  '2'\d  of  October  1700,  twenty  gentle- 
men in  London,  feeing  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter and  more  fearless  daily  newspaper 
than  any  of  the  three  then  in  existence, 
entered  into  partnership  to  establish  and 
conduct  a  daily  morning  newspaper  in 
the  Whig  interest,  but  more  especially  to 
report  the  debates  in  Parliament  with 
greater  fulness  and  accuracy.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  the  pionoers  of  a  political  lite- 
rat  uro  and  of  a  daily  journalism  which  have 
in  our  day  attainod  vast  dimensions.  Their 
names  were  :  William  K?nrick,  E^q.,  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster;  U  chard  Highway, 
Esq.,  of  St.  (loorge,  II mover  Square; 
William  (Irllfin,  bookseller,  Catherine 
Street,  Strand ;  John  Nicod,  gentleman, 
Rupert  Street;  Thomas  Evans  bookseller, 
Patorno.^ter  How;  Samuel  W^ebb,  pattern- 
drawi'r.  Shorediteh ;  Lewis  I^noir,  silver- 
smith, UA\  S.ivage  Yard,  London;  John 
Richards,  gentleman,  Somerset  House, 
Strand ;  David  Ilichanls,  gentleman,  St. 
Mary  Ic  bone ;  James  Spilsbury,  Esq.,  St. 
Michael,  Cornhill:  (Jeorge  Kearsley,  book- 
seller, Lu(l»xate  Stre(^t ;  Jam'^s  Fletcher, 
booksolh'r,  St.  Paurs  Church- Yard;  James 
Rob>(m.  book  ellor,  Now  Bond  Street; 
William  Woodfall,  print<*r.  White  Fryers 
London  :  IVtcr  r.lm  ley, bookseller,  Strand; 
Peter  Crawford,  Esq.,  Cold  Bath  Fields; 
John  Murray,  bookseller.  Fleet  Street; 
James  Bowles,  stationer,  Newgate  Street; 
Henry  liarfonl.  upholder,  St.  James's, 
Westminster;  .Tames  Christie,  auctioneer, 
Pall    Mall.     'Die   name   of   the  proposed 


i'oumal  was  "  The  Morning  Chronicle  and 
>aily  Advertiser."  The  second  title  was 
so  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  paper  in 
which  Junius  was  dazzling,  puzzun;^,  and 
incensing  the  political  world,  as  to  iinally 
suggest  the  notion  that  an  opposition  was 
intended.  Its  specialty,  as  already  stated, 
was  to  be  the  reporting  of  the  Parliament- 
ary debates,  in  dafianco  of  the  rules  of  both 
Houses.  Its  sole  reporter  as  well  as 
printer  was  William  WoodfalL  It  was 
nineteen  years  before  the  establishment 
of  its  afterwards  great  rival,  the  "  Time V' 
that  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  cams  into 
existence.  Its  sole  rahon  d'etre  was  Wood- 
fall  ;  and  his  sole  qualification  for  conduct- 
ing it  was  his  wonderful  power  of  memory, 
which  had  some  years  previously  procured 
for  him  the  sobrinuet  of  "Memory  Wood- 
fall."  He  was  tne  second  son  of  the 
printer  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Public  Ad- 
vertiser," and  younger  brother  of  Henry 
Sampson  Woodfall,  so  well  known  to  the 
people  of  that  age  for  hij  mysterioui  con- 
nection with  Junius.  Both  brothers  were 
remarkable  men.  It  is  recorded  of  the 
elder  that  before  he  was  five  years  old 
he  understood  Greek,  and  read  a  passage 
from  Homer  in  the  original  before  Alex- 
ander Pope  with  8uc!i  fluency  and  correct- 
ncsj  that  the  poet  presented  him  with  half- 
a-crown.  Ho  commenced  to  print  and 
edit  the  **  Public  Advertiser  "  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen,  in  conjunction  with  his 
father ;  and  at  hii  father's  death  continued 
the  paper  for  upwards  of  thirty  year?,  dar- 
ing which  time  he  dsclared  "  that  he  had 
been  fined  by  the  House  of  Lord%  con- 
fined by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fined 
and  confined  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  ind.cted  at  the  Old  Bailey." 
Hi 9  brother  Wdliam's  lines  fell  in  pleas- 
anter  places.  Brought  up  in  his  fathsr's 
printing-office,  he  wai  lea  by  his  love  of . 
the  stage  to  run  off  to  Scotland  with  a 
strolling  company  of  players,  with  whom 
he  rGm,ained  for  some  time,  and  among 
whom  he  i*  reported  to  have  found  a  young 
lady  whom  he  afterwards  made  hii  wife. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  resumed  the 
printing  business,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
*'  Morning  Chronicle."  He  remained  con- 
nected with  that  journal  for  nearly  twenty 
years  —  first  as  sole  reporter,  and,  after 
some  timo,  as  editor  and  reporter.  His 
reports  were  merely  summaries,  and  even 
these  were  not  always  published  until 
two  days  after  the  speecnes  were  deliv- 
ered. On  great  occasions,  if  a  great  Whig 
spoke,  a  rei^uest  was  made  to  the  orator 
for  a  copy  of  his  speech,  wkich  was  pub- 
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liahcd  when  the  space  at  the  editor's  com- 
mand permitted,  even  if  it  were  a  couple 
of  monthi  after  the  event.  "  Without  tak- 
ing a  noto  to  assist  hi  3  memory/'  says  the 
obituary  notice  of  Woodfall  in  the  **  An- 
nual Re.:;istcr/'  *'  and  without  the  aid  of  an 
amanuensis  to  ease  his  labour,  he  has  been 
known  to  write  sixteen  column  n,  after  hav- 
ing sat  in  the  crowded  gallery  for  as  many 
hour  s  without  an  interval  of  rest." 

T!ie  other  daily  papers,  of  all  shades  of 
poLtc.^  speedily  followed  in  the  track  of 
the  Whi^'T  ♦•  Morning  Chronicle/*  and  Par- 
liament began  to  tolerate  a  practice  which 
it  was  unable  to  prevent.  There  was  con- 
sequently no  monopoly  of  reporting ;  and 
Woodfall,  though  ,/fic//tf  princeps  of  his  art, 
found  h:m';elf  confronted  by  many  rivali, 
who  relied  not  on  memory  alone,  but  on 
notes  furtively  taken,  to  report  the  de- 
bates with  fulness  and  precision.  Among 
the  mo">t  noted  of  the  young  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  this  pursuit  was 
James  Perry,  son  of  a  builder  at  Aberdeen, 
who,  coming  to  London  in  1777,  in  hh 
twenty-lirjt  year,  received  an  engagement, 
after  a  hard  struggle  with  adversity,  on  a 
paper  called  the  "General  Advertiser." 
On  occa'iion  of  the  memorable  trial  of 
Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser,  he  was  des- 
patched to  Portsmouth,  whence  he  trans- 
mitted daily  eight  columns  of  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  —  a  great  newspaper  feat 
at  that  time,  and  a  great  individual  feat  at 
any  time.  During  the  trial,  the  sale  of 
the  "  (icneral  Advertiser  "  was  increased 
by  several  thousand)  o^lay,  and  Perry's 
reputation  as  a  newspaper  man  was  firmly 
established.  It  was  Porry  who  first  intro- 
duced the  system  of  relays  into  reporting, 
for  dividing  t!ie  work  formerly  und.»rtaken 
single-handed  by  such  men  as  Woodiarl 
among  several,  who  took  hourly  or  half- 
hourly  turns  in  succession  to  each  other. 

The  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  did  not  pros- 
per greatly  under  Woodfall's  management, 
and  had  fallen  so  low  in  reputation  and 
value  by  t!ie  year  1783,  that  the  copyrig!it 
was  offered  for  sale  for  the  small  sum  of 
£15i).  It  was  purcha;ed  by  Perry  and 
another  young  Scotsman  named  Gray,  with 
money  advanced  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
BellarnVf  the  keeper  of  the  refreahTucnt- 
rooms  of  the  Ilou^e  of  Commons.  Wood- 
fall  shortly  a^erward  \  set  up  a  paper  called 
the  **  Diary,"  which  he  carried  on  for  a  few 
years  with  indifierentsucce^  II3  died  in 
1803  in  comparative  poverty,  worn  out 
witli  di  ^appointments,  and  hard  but  scan- 
tily remunerated  labour.  Perry  was  more 
fortunate.  II?  conducted  the  Chronicle 
with  spirit  and  success ;  set  an  example  of 


I  oopiooBiieBs  and  accuracy  in  Parliamentary 
reporting  which  made  his  journal  the  most 
influential  and  important  of  its  day;  ac- 
quired a  handsome  fortune,  and  spent  his 
superfluity   in    generous   acts,  especially 
towards  literary  men  in  the  outset  of  their 
career,  when  opportune  and  delicate   as 
well  as  liberal  aid  might  help  them  to  tide 
over  the  evil  day,  and  march  forward,  foot- 
sore perhaps,  but  relieved  and  encouraged^ 
on  the  thorny  road  that  leads  to  renown^ 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  tacitly  acqui- 
esced in  the  publication  of  their  debates, 
contenting  themselves  with  an  occasional 
assertion  of  their  right  to  sit  with  closed 
doors,  and  to  punish  any  oflending  reporter 
who  erred  ever  so  little  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  report  9.    It  was  not  until  after  the  dis- 
astrous   expedition  to   Walcheren,  under 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  1800,  had  created 
an  unpleasant  feeling  both  in  the  House 
and  country,  that  any  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  the  standing  orders  for 
the    exclusion  of  strangers.    While    the 
Karl's  personal  conduct  was  under  discus- 
sion, no  objection  was  made  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  reporters ;  but  when  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ministry  come  under  the  tire 
of   the    Opposition,    the    standing   order 
was  put  in  force,  and  all  strangers  were 
ordered   to  withdraw.    This  occurred  on 
the  25th  of  January  181;),  and  for  eleven 
days  no  Parliamentary  reports  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.     On  t!ie  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in'iuire 
into  the  propriety  of  a  step  the  strict  legal- 
ity of  v/hicn  wa^  not  disputed.     He  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  the  most  emphatio 
termi  that  th3  publication  of  the  debates 
was  highly  conuiiclvc  to  the  public  inter- 
cut.    He  asscrleJ  that  the  conductors  of 
the  public  journals  iu  communicating  the 
transactions  of  the  lljue  were  guid^'d  by 
the  strictest  impartiality ;  that  they  never 
exerted  any  undue  inlluenc?,  or  gave  way 
to  any  impro:)cr  bia^ ;  and  that  if  there 
were  a  point  on  whic'.i  they    were  more 
scrupulous  than  on  any  other,  it  waa  in 
correctly  and  fully  communicating  the  de- 
taib  of  evidence  that  wai  taken  at  the  bar. 
II3  added,  "  that  cvjn  if  the  eiitors  were 
inclined,  from  motives  of  their    own,  or 
corrupt  views  of  Belf-intcrest,  to  excite  any 
improper  prejudice  by  mutilated   or  un- 
justifi4d)lo  statements,  ho    was    confident 
that  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  ia 
the  habit  of  taking  the  reports  of  the  House 
would  lend  himself  to  such  improper  sei^ 
vice.** 

Mr.  Wyndham  replied  to  Mr.  Sheridaa^ 
and  though  professing  himself  to  be  fiivourk 
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able  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  aston* 
ifihed  his  £riend3  by  confesjing  that  he 
could  not  sec  any  advantage  in  the  publi- 
cation ot'  the  debater.  '*  Wuat,*'  he  asked, 
^  was  the  value  to  their  constituent.^  of 
knowing  what  wa<4  passing  in  that  House? 
It'  thin  i)ractice  had  been  tolerated,  winked 
at,  and  sutlcred,  it  was  no  reason  that 
persons  should  make  a  trade  of  what 
they  obtained  from  the  galleries,  among  it 
wiiich  persons  were  to  be  found  men  of  all 
all  dosoriptions  —  bankrupts,  loUery-oifiie 
keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed  trades- 
men." "  He  did  not  think  that  reports  in 
the  daily  papers  were  so  desirable  as  oth- 
ers did.  lie  did  not  know  any  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  pres^<,  but  he  understood 
them  to  be  a  set  of  men  who  would  give  in 
to  the  corrupt  misrepresentation  of  oppo- 
site bidjs,  and  he  was  therefore  dctemuncd 
not  to  Ivnd  his  hand  to  abrogate  the  stand- 
ing order  which  was  made  to  correct  such 
an  abuse."  A  long  debute  ensued,  in 
which  Lord  Folkestone,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  Mr.  Tierney,  and  Mr.  Lyttleton  took 
part.  Mr.  Sheridan  wound  up  the  discus- 
sion with  a  telling  speech  in  reply,  when 
his  motion  was  rejected  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  votes  to  eighty. 

The  ungenerous  and  unfounded  abuse 
of  the  press  which  had  been  uttered  by 
Mr.  Wyndliam  excited  (^uite  as  much  sur- 
prise a.s  anger  —  and  all  the  cotfee-houses 
and  clubs  were  full  of  this  subject,  which 
atl'ecied  the  public  even  more  than  it  did 
the  newspapers.  An  incident  which  arose 
out  of  it  provoked  a  still  more  animated, 
because  still  more  personal,  discussion. 
Among  the  rao^t  eminent  of  the  Whig 
members  of  the  House  was  James  Stephen, 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  Parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
*'  Morning  Post,"  and  w;ia  suspected  to  be 
a  contributor  to  the  "  Morning  Chronicle." 
A  resolution  was  passed,  and  a  by-law  en- 
acted bv  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(after  dinner  it  was  said,  and  while  the 
bottle  was  passing),  declaring  that  no  one 
who  had  over  written  for  a  newspaper  for 
hire  should  be  allowed  to  enter  that  Inn 
as  a  law-student.  The  recpiisition  to  this 
effect  was  signed  by  eight  Benchers,  but 
the  by-law  was  enacted  by  four  only.  A 
Mr.  Faniuharson,  a  law-student  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  a  Parliamentary  reporter, 
aggrieved  by  this  proceeding,  petitioned 
the  Ilou^e  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  subject.  On 
the  2-id  of  March  Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  House.  The  irrepressible  Mr. 
AV^yndham  immediately,  and  before  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  spoken  a  word,  called  the 


attention  of  Mr.  Speaker  to  the  fkct  thai 
there  were  strangers  present.  The  gailerj 
was  forthwith  cleared.  Of  course  what 
took  place  was  known  all  over  the  town 
the  next  d\y,  though  no  report  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Sheridan,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  illiberality  of  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Benc'iers,  rather  than  to  the 
Parliamentary  question  of  clearing  the 
galleries,  declared  that  of  the  twenty- 
three  gentlemen  who  were  at  that  time 
regularly  employed  in  reporting  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament  for  the  daily  press, 
eighteen  had  been  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxfjrd,  Cambridge,  Elinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  and  that  most  of  the^e  had 
graduated.  The  other  five  had  distin* 
guished  t  lemselves  in  other  field  \  of  action 
by  their  1  terary  attainments.  Mr.  Wyndr 
ham  would  not  remain  in  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  eulo^um  of  a  class  of  men 
whom  he  had  stupidly,  if  not  maliciouslv, 
attacked,  but  went  out  ostentatiouify 
whilst  Mr.  Sheridan  was  speaking.  Mr. 
Stephen  followed  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  in  an 
eloquent  speecli,  to  be  found  at  full  length 
in  Hansard,  vol  xvi.,  supported  the  prayet 
of  the  petition.  Ho  described  the  hard' 
ships  that  too  often  awaited  friendless 
young  men  of  talent  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  their  career  in  London,  espe- 
cially if  they  devoted  themielves  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  immonse 
advantage  it  wa^  to  them  to  procure  such 
employment  ai  the  practice  of  reporting 
aflB^rded.  He  mode  a  great  impression  on 
the  H:)u'^e  by  d3',crlb-n»  the  stru:;]fle3  of 
suchayounr  man  studyin:^  law  by  day, 
reporting  the  debates  by  night — quali^ 
ing  him^lf  for  the  greater  profession  of 
the  two  that  a^  yet  yielded  him  nothing, 
by  practising;  the  minor  but  highly  hon- 
ourable and  more  imnjdiately  lucrative 
vocition  which  the  newspapers  afforded; 
addln;;  that  it  wa  i  no  fancy  sketch  which 
ho  drew,  for  thirty  year?  previously  the 
case  had  been  his  own.  He  also  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  high  character  of  the  Parli- 
amentary reporters  as  a  body,  and  mode 
special  allusion  to  Mr.  Perry  and  liis  exceK 
lent  staff.  Tho  Attomey-G3neral  opposed 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Farquharson's  pe» 
tition  —  not  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
which  he  admitted  —  but  because  the  rem* 
edy  lay  with  tlie  judges  rather  than  with  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Solicitor-General 
paid  a  warm  compliment  to  Mr.  Stephen, 
expressed  his  regret  that  in  an  ungnarded 
moment  he  had  signed  the  requisition  to 
the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  his  de» 
sire  for  the  abolition  of  the  bv-law.  Sir 
John  Anstruther,  also  a  Bencher  of  Lii^ 
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coin's  Inn,  who  had  neither  si^ed  the 
requisition  nor  voted  for  the  by-law,  sug^ 
seated  that  if  the  subject  were  allowed  to 
drop  in  the  House  of  Common?,  the  Banch- 
ers  would  reconiidcr  the  action  they  had 
taken.  Mr.  Croker  followed  in  the  same 
spirit.  The  motion  was  withdrawn ;  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Bensher^ 
specially  summoned  for  the  purpose,  the 
uncharitable  by-law  was  repealed  by  a 
large  majority. 

Among  the  speakers  who  were  most 
strongly  opposea  to  the  exclusion  of  re- 
porters during  the  debates  on  the  disa> 
trous  issue  of  the  Walchercn  expedition 
was  S'r  Francis  Burdett.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  he  asserted  *^  that  the  House, 
in  point  of  character  and  reputation,  had 
nothing  to  boast  oV*  For  this  he  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Perceval ;  but  Sir 
Francis  retorted  by  ridiculing  "that  sen- 
sitive delicacy  which,  while  it  connived  at 
the  mo.^t  corrupt  practices,  shrank  from  a 
bare  mention  of  the  truth."  There  was  at 
this  time  in  existence  in  London  a  debat- 
ing club  or  society  known  as  the  British 
Forum.  At  a  meeting  of  this  society 
called  to  discu^w  the  great  question  of 
^  Strangers  in  the  House,"  and  the  evident 
desire  of  a  m^ority  in  Parliament  to  pro- 
hibit the  publication  of  debates  in  which 
the  people  were  so  deeply  interested,  one 
Gale  Jones,  an  apothecary,  and  a  noted 
demagogue,  made  such  offensive  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  and 
more  especially  on  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke,  that  the  latter  gentleman  brought 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
as  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  House  was 
in  the  humour  of  severity.  Mr.  Gale 
Jones  was  summoned  to  the  Bar ;  and  al- 
though he  apologized  to  the  House  for  the 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  his  apology 
was  not  accepted,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
be  committed  to  Newgate.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  was  wholly  unaware  of  Mr. 
Yorke's  intention  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  House,  was  not  present  during 
this  scene.  He  no  sooner  heard  of  what 
had  happened,  than  he  hastened  to  the 
House.  He  inveighed  in  the  severest 
terms  against  what  had  been  done  —  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  outrage  on  the  right  of 
free  discussion — and  moved  that  Mr. 
Gale  Jones  should  be  forthwith  discharged 
out  of  custody.  Fourteen  gentlemen  voted 
for  the  motion,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  agiiinst  it,  and  the  peccant  apotheca- 
S'  was  led  off  to  prison.  Sir  Francis 
ardett  was  full  of  wrath  ;  and  instead  of 
renting  any  portion  of  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  penned  an  "Epistle  to  his 


constituents  denying  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  imprison  the  people 
of  England,"  which  he  sent  to  William 
Cobbett  for  publication  in  his  then  influen- 
tial "  Register."  Sir  Francis  also  issued 
the  letter  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  to- 
gether with  his  speech  in  favour  of  the 
liberation  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  in  which  he 
denounced  "  the  domineering  spirit  of  that 
unreformed  and  corrupt  assembly,  the 
House  of  Commons."  The  House  had  not 
recovered  its  good-temper,  or  the  common- 
sense  which  usually  characterizes  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  it  was  moved  and  seconded, 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  against  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
that  the  letter  of  Sir  Francis  was  a  gross 
and  scandalous  libel,  and  that  he  should 
be  committed,  not  to  Newgate,  as  Mr. 
Gale  Jones  had  been,  but  to  the  Tower  of 
London  as  a  State  prisoner. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted by  the  Speaker's  warrant  the  duty 
of  capturing  the  eminent  offender,  had 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  pur- 

Eose.  Sir  Francis  had  public  opinion  on 
is  side.  He  denied  the  legality  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant;  and  successfully  de- 
fended and  barricaded  his  house  in  Picca- 
dilly against  the  sergeant  and  his  f  >rce 
for  a  whole  fortnight.  Not  only  West- 
minster, of  wliich  S:r  Francis  was  the  Par- 
liamentary representative,  but  all  London, 
was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  The  ques- 
tion was  considered  to  be  one  between  a 
tyrannical  Parliament  and  a  free  people 
who  had  not,  but  ought  to  have,  the  mak- 
ing of  Parliament  3.  Sir  Francis  was  the 
people's  champion,  and  the  people  took  to 
the  streets  with  the  intention  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  sergeant^at-arms,  should  a 
capture  be  effected.  The  house  of  Sir 
Francis  in  Piccadilly  was  like  a  besieged 
fortress,  though  the  military  that  were 
stationed  in  the  street  were  posted  rather 
to  preserve  order  among  the  populace 
than  to  aid  the  sergeant-at-arms,  or  to  act 
any  other  part  than  that  of  observers. 
The  result  was  the  famous  Burdett  riots, 
consequent  upon  the  final  arrest  of  the 
member  for  Westminster  by  a  ruse,  rather 
than  by  a  coup  de  milny  and  his  transfer- 
ence under  military  escort  to  the  Tower. 
All  London  was  in  a  ferment  of  agitation. 
The  mob  hooted  the  escort,  and  pelted 
them  with  stones;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  soldiers  from  the  Tower,  where  they 
had  safely  deposited  their  prisoner,  they 
were  assailed  with  such  volleys  of  stones 
that  they  fired  upon  the  crowd,  killing  two 
people,  and  wounding  several  others.  This 
increased  the  popular  excitement.    Public 
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meetings  were  convened  night  after  night 
to  denounce  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment. Sir  Francis  was  the  hero  and  the 
idol  of  the  hour.  The  praise  of  hie  pluck 
and  patriotism  was  on  every  Radical  and 
Liberal  tongue,  and  filled  every  Radical 
and  Liberal  newspaper.  As  Parliament 
had  not  the  power  to  keep  their  prisoner 
in  liold  an  hour  after  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  it  was  resolved  that  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session  he  should  be  trium- 
phantly escorted  from  the  Tower  to 
Piccadilly,  by  processions  of  the  trades  and 
of  the  people  generally ;  and  immense 
mobs  with  banners  and  bands  of  music 
collected  on  Tower  Ilill  for  that  purpose 
on  the  day  appointed.  Great  apprenen- 
sion  was  felt  of  a  possible  and  but  too 
j)robable  collision  between  the  troops  and 
the  people;  but  Sir  Francis,  with  a  rare 
discretion  in  a  popular  favourite,  and  not 
wishing  to  have  the  blood  of  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  people  upon  his  head,  gave  his 
iij)roarious  admirers  the  slip,  and  while 
they  were  awaiting  him  in  the  streets, 
took  a  boat  at  the  Tower  stairs,  and  was 
quietly  rowed  up  the  river  to  Westminster, 
wh«'re  on  landing  he  entered  a  carriage, 
and  was  conveyed  to  his  own  house  before 
any  one  knew  that  he  had  left  the  Tow- 
er. 

Tin's  was  a  very  high-handed  assertion 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  its  right  to 
sit  with  closed  doors.  It  was  provocative 
of  public  tumult  and  bloodshed,  and  if  it 
had  occurred  among  a  more  excitable  peo- 
ple than  the  English,  might  have  proved 
tho  precursor  of  much  greater  ana  more 
})rolon^ad  violence  and  ill-feeling.  Sever- 
al tinu's  during  the  List  sixty  years  the 
House  has  in  fits  of  anger  or  caprice  ban- 
ished stranirers  from  its  galleries,  but  the 
occasions  have  for  the  most  part  been 
temporary  and  trivial  and  have  excited 
but  little  interest,  except  among  the  re- 
porters. Possibly,  if  all  the  truth  were 
told,  these  gentlemen  are  very  glad  when 
sueh  acts  of  Parliamentary  authority  are 
exercised,  saving  them  as  they  do  from 
many  hours  of  hard  and  responsible  work. 
So  thoroughly  have  both  Houses  reconciled 
tliemselves  to  the  necessity  of  consenting 
to  publications  of  their  debates ;  so  fully 
are  they  eonvineod  that  it  is  not  conducive 
t*)  aetiiraey  that  reporters  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  notes  as  furtively  as  if  they 
w«n'  pickini,'  pockets,  and  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  scribbling  in  their  hats,  look- 
ing as  uneoncerned  all  the  while  as  if  they 
were  merely  listening  without  a  purpose, 
le.  t  the  watchful  eyes  of  justice  in  the 
awful    furm   of    the   irate   officers   of  the 
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House  should  detect  them  in  flagrante  de- 
licto,  red-handed,  or  rather  black-handed, 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  —  that  after 
the  great  fire  which  destroyed  both  Houses 
in  1834,  eveiy  architect  who  sent  in  plans 
for  the  new  buildings,  included,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  a  gallery  and  anterooms  in 
each  House  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
reporters. 

Thus,  after  a  long  and  losing  battle, 
Parliament  has  not  only  practically  re- 
signed itself  to  the  inevitable,  but  has 
come  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  it  is  best, 
alike  for  Parliament  and  for  the  nation, 
that  its  debates  should  be  as  public  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  their  audience.  At 
present,  however,  its  rigid  maintenance 
of  the  old  theory,  that  the  Speaker  has 
only  to  be  informed  that* strangers  are 
present,  to  compel  the  House  to  order  the 
said  strangers  to  withdraw,  puts  too  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  an  individual 
member,  who  may  happen  to  be  a  crochety 
and  unreasonable  person. 

No  less  competent  and  ancient  an  au- 
thority than  the  Book  of  Job  informs  us 
that "  great  men  are  not  always  wise ; "  and 
the  same  may  be  said  in  our  day  of  some 
of  the  great  men  who  represent  us  in  Par- 
liament. The  exercise  of  the  privilege  — 
possibly  against  the  wish  of  every  member 
in  the  House  but  the  one  who  draws  this 
very  rusty  bolt  out  of  its  old  armoury  — 
may  lead,  as  in  a  recent  case,  which  must 
be  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  to  delay, 
difficulty,  and  impediment  in  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business.  This  last  case 
promises  to  become  historical,  and  will 
probably  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of 
theory  and  practice  in  the  procedure  of  the 
House  as  regards  the  presence  of  strangers. 

The  Commons  were  about  to  discuss  the 
delicate,  and,  in  some  inevitable  respects, 
the  very  indelicate,  details  of  the  CK)nta- 
gious  Diseases  Act.  Anticipating  the  de- 
bate, which  should  never  have  been  raised, 
and  with  a  prurient  curiosity  unpardonable 
in  modest  women,  a  bevy  of  ladies  —  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  **  females  "  —  took 
possession  of  the  gallery  set  apart  for  them, 
and  prepared  themselves,  to  all  appear- 
ances, for  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant 
evening.  But  the  Fates  were  unpropitious ; 
and  a  Scottish  member,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten how  to  blush,  and  who  very  prop- 
erly considered  that  many  details  fit  for 
scientific  discussion  by  medical  men,  and 
for  legislative  discussion  by  law-makers, 
ought  not  to  be,  and  could  not  be,  openly 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  women,  availed 
himself  of  his  rignt  to  notify  to  Mr.  Speaker 
that  there  were  '*  strangers  in  the  Iiouse.** 
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Had  it  been  a  case  for  the  reporters  alone, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  gentlemen, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  wise  discretion  which 
they  always  employ  in  their  reproduction 
of  the  debates,  would  have  taken  proper 
care  to  j)urify  their  reports  of  all  matters 
and  details  not  fit  to  be  printed.  But  as 
the  "  females  "  could  not  be  excluded  unless 
all  other  strangers  were  excluded  along 
with  them,  the  llouse  was  cleared,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  man^  years  —  and 
possibly  for  the  first  time  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  in  their  early  manhood  —  the 
morning  papers  of  the  following  day  con- 
tained no  report  of  an  important  Parlia- 
mentary debate  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  previous  evening.  The  Scottish  mem- 
ber who  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility in  this  case  has  incurred  considerable 
blame  in  some  quarters  —  and,  as  we  think, 
very  undeservedly.  However  much  opin- 
ions may  difier  on  this  point — and  it  is  one 
into  the  discussion  oi  which  we  have  no 
inclination  to  enter — it  has  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Crawford's  proceeding,  which 
it  was  competent  for  any  other  member  to 
have  adopted,  that  it  has  led  to  the  re-con- 
sideration of  the  whole  question.  It  is  felt 
and  admitted,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  two  Houses  possess,  and 
ought  to  possess,-  the  right  to  debate  in 
secret,  if  tney  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  rea- 
son to  believe  that  publicity  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  or  to  themselves. 
Such  right  is  always  reserved  by  courts  of 
law ;  and  much  scandal  and  evil  might  en- 
sue if  the  right  were  not  to  be  recoffuized 
in  such  great  courts  of  law  as  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons.  Mr.  Crawford's 
exclusion  of  strangers  —  twice  repeated  — 
is  likely  to  produce  good  effect  in  the  fu- 
ture: to  put  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Parliament  in  accord  with  each  other  and 
with  common-sense ;  and  to  make  the  act 
of  exclusion,  when  for  exceptional  reasons 
it  is  resorted  to,  the  act  not  of  one  member, 
but  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  voting  on 
its  propriety  as  it  would  vote  on  any  other 
matter  brought  under  its  notice.  Tliis  will 
be  a  great  point  gained,  and  will  rescue  a 
valuable  power  from  the  exercise  of  ca- 
price, ana  place  it  in  the  hands  of  respon- 
sible and  deliberate  authority.  There  is  no 
fear  in  our  day  that  Parliament  will  ever 
abuse  the  right  —  to  most,  if  not  all  of  its 
members,  the  reverse  of  a  pleasure  —  of 
making  war  upon  the  indispensable  *^  Stran- 
gers." Without  the  "Stranger,"  Parliar 
ineut  would  scarcely  be  a  Parliament — not 


even  a  voice  in  the  wilderness ;  for  it  would 
be  no  voice  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
own  chamber,  imless  a  voice  strangely  per- 
verted, and  uttering  errors  where  it  meant 
to  utter  truths. 

As  it  was  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  a 
hundred  years  ago  which  first  became  a 
powerful  "Stranger  in  the  House"  —  for 
Dr.  Johnson  was  but  a  mocking-bird  at  the 
best  —  and  which  first  detailed  in  fulness 
to  the  nation  what  its  representatives  said, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  conclude  this  brief 
history  of  Parliamentary  reporting  by 
recording  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  died  of  atro- 
phy and  inanition,  and  possibly  of  misman- 
agement, in  the  year  1864,  in  the  ninety- 
sixth  year  of  its  age.  A  tradition  is  current 
among  those  who  affect  to  know  the  "  in- 
ner life*'  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
metropolis,  that  this  once  powerful  journal 
is  not  wholly  dead ;  that  the  copyright  of  its 
title  is  still  considered  to  be  of  commercial 
value;  and  that  every  now  and  then,  in 
some  dingy  back  printing-oflBce  in  Fleet 
Street  or  the  neignborhood,  the  forms  of 
another  journal  are  re-arranged,  the  old 
title  placed  in  the  front  as  in  the  days  of 
yore,  and  a  few  copies  printed,  and  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  the  printing-office  aforesaid 
—  so  that  the  printers,  the  printers'  devils, 
the  clerks,  and  the  proof-readers,  and  a 
chance  customer  happening  to  look  in,  may 
be  enabled  to  swear  in  a  court  of  justice, 
in  case  of  need,  that  on  such  and  such  a 
day  they  saw  a  newly-issued  copy  of  the 
"Morning  Chronicle;'*  and  that  on  such 
and  such  a  day  next  week,  or  the  week 
after,  they  expect  the  old  Wliig  journal 
once  again  to  make  an  appearance. 

Many  great  names  besides  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson  might  be  cited  as  among  those 
who  were  once  "  Strangers  in  the  Ilouse," 
and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation 
as  reporters,  fought  their  way  up  to  emi- 
nence in  law  or  uterature.  It  may  suffice 
to  mention  "plain  John  Campbell,"  after- 
wards Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England ; 
William  Hazlitt,  a  critic  of  a  school  which 
considered  criticism  one  of  the  finest  arts, 
and  one  as  difficult  to  excel  in  as  poetry, 
painting,  and  music,  or  any  other  creative 
exercise  of  the  mind;  and  last,  greatest, 
and  most  brilliant,  Charles  Dickens,  whose 
recent  and  too  early  loss  the  world  de- 
plores. There  are  others  still  living  who 
climbed  up  the  same  ladder  to  Fame  and 
Fortune,  but  whose  names  it  would  be  in- 
decorous to  mention. 
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Till;  c 


Fivic  year:)  after  Uie  deuth  of  Sbaks- 
pearo.  ivjid  bora  Jenn  dv  la  FoDtoine,  a 
niaii  (li'sdncd  equdllj  to  fill  the  earth  with 
hU  iiiLtiic.  and  poaaessiDg  a  genius  as  de- 
ci<lcilly  unique.  The  coiojiariaon  can 
scarce  h(iM  further,  uoless  in  this,  that  the 
proverbs  nf  both  these  great  meu  have  been 
ever  by  the  unlcarucu  not  only  recipro- 
cally misquoted,  but  that  to  both  hare 
been  coiistanily  attributed  the  best  and 
most  remarkable  saying)  of  other  writers. 
Who,  I'lir  instauee,  has  not  heard  frequent- 
ly iiSKijiiK'd  to  Sliakspcare  the  well-known 
line  in  t'oiigreve'e  "  Mourning  Bride  " :  — 
"  MimIc  hatb  ebaroM   to   soothe    the    nTage 

and  as  often  to  la  Fontaine  the  concluding 
lines  uf  one  nf  (Iray'a  inimitable  lyrics: — 
"  E[ioui;h ;  wbere  igoonuice  'a  bliM 
TIafully  tobewiseT" 

We  know  too  little  of  the  life  and  earlier 
inanliood  of  f^bakspeare.  Uf  La  Fontaine's 
we  know  perhaps  too  much.  A  legion  of 
conleinjHiraneoua  friend?^  have  vied  in  their 
exhau!itive  gleaning.^,  and  we  owe  it  rwwsi- 
biy  to  an  abuse  of  biographical  fidelity 
that  traits  have  been  reproduced,  as  fairly 
illustriiting  La  Fontaine's  life  and  charac- 
ter, wliifh  might  h.ivc  been  fairly  aup- 
K:e.<M'd  AH  eiieeptional  and  inconclusive, 
e  lliia  ai  il  inny,  it  is  cl.-ar,  from  all  that 
has  bcrn  vrriiteii  of  La  Fontaine,  that  his 
time-hoiionri'd  appellation  of  "the  good" 
i:',  ii9  guddiie.'s  is  generally  understood,  an 
cgregii.iuH  misapplication  of  tcniiji.  An 
iiidetinable  irony  clings  to  the  designation 
of  ih''  i/im'/,  preserved  historically  to  the 
merely  v.-'ifC  or  powerful ;  bo  simple  and 
sublime  a  title,  w-licn  conferred  in  honc^'t 
faith,  has  never  been  less  than  the  price  of 
Fonie  I'artieular  rueellence,  displayed  in 
conjuni'tion  with  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
and  s.H'ial  virtues.  Vet.  in  the  case  of  La 
Fontaine,  it  has  never  appeared  to  be 
otliiTwi;^e  than  sjmvrelv  that  his  compa- 
tri..l:<  h;iv  styled  him  "Lo  bon  La  Fon- 
taiiu."  Thi*  anomaly,  for  such  it  can  be 
phi'wii  to  i.i>,  m;iy  be  due  to  tho  eirciim- 
r-t^iji.-i-  that  the  terra  was  not  applied  to 
him  lill  Im^  afli'r  his  death,  and  when  he 

B["ik ily  to  the  pcojde  through  the  me- 

diiiiii  rit'  \,]-i  immortal  apologue.  He  was. 
liiori-ovi'T,  (if  a  r.^tiring  and  moody  nature, 
aii.l  liitlo  known  during'  his  lifetime  be- 
yond \U.-  rW.-\.-  of  his  immediate  patrons. 
Itv  th.-.-.  aiiil  indeod  by  all  the  literarj- 
nu]i  iifhis  timi'.  La  Fontaine  was  esteemed 
ill  due  ppiporiiijii  to  his  worth;  and,  be- 


I  fore  his  decline,  had  earned  the  surpassiDg 
title  of  riniiaiiable,  and  that  with  tho  unan- 
'imous     and    ungmdging     assent    of  the 

I  Academy. 

I  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  prior 
'  title  was  not  allowed  to  remain  to  him.  In 
the  case  of  no  other  author  haa  time  more 
.  thoroughly  confirmed  its  justice.  La  Pon- 
I  taiue  was  not  only  inimitable  as  a  living 
writer,  but  haa  since  defied  the  competi- 
tion of  two  hundred  years.  There  is  but 
one  La  Fontaine,  as  there  ia  but  one  Shaks- 
'  peare,  and  each  has  attained  perfection  in 
uis  separate  and  dissimilar  endowment. 
I  In  excepting,  however,  to  La  Fontaine's 
title  to  be  distinguished  as  "the  good," 
we  must  not  be  supposed  to  represent  him 
as  wanting  in  all  tnat  constitutes  conven- 
tional goodness.  He  possessed,  on  the  cpD- 
trary,  many  amiable  quaUties.  Ho  was 
unatt'ectcd,  truthful,  and  compaaaioliate ; 
lie  stood  firmly  by  hia  friend  in  trouble, 
and  was  invanabty  patient  and  forgiving. 
Hut  as  a  companion  he  was  most  often  ab- 
sent and  oblivious ;  as  a  guest  he  was  sen- 
sual and  uDcourteoua.  In  Uis  estate  and 
household  he  was  disorderly  and  prodigal. 
His  private  life  will  scarcely  bear  the 
friendliest  inspection,  and  he  stands  con- 
victed, by  the  verdict  of  his  most  indtil- 
gcnt  partiiana,  of  being  a  bad  husband 
and  an  unnatural  father.  Much  that  has 
been  written  of  bim  might  be  rejected  as 
incredible,  were  it  not  tor  tho  corrobora- 
tion of  independent  witnesses,  and  those 
who  would  cull  materials  for  a  striking 
sketch,  have  abundant  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. There  is,  nevertheless,  an  advan- 
tage in  composing  a  memoir  from  sources 
so  various  and  unconnected,  affording,  as 
it  does,  the  chance  of  being  occasionally 
new  to  the  general  reader,  who  may  be- 
fore have  been  rationally  satisfied  with 
one  or  two  only  of  the  many  accounts  that 
have  been  published. 

La  Fontaine  was  bom  at  Chateau-Thier- 
ry, in  the  year  \&li.  His  father  held  a 
government  situation  as  Inspector  of  the 
Woods  and  Fore.sts.  His  education  was 
neglected,  and,  at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  he 
was  unable  to  do  more  than  construe  his 
Virgil  with  the  aid  of  hia  grammar  and 
dictionary.  At  nineteen  he  entered  the 
oratory,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a 
priest ;  but  be  soon  found  it  was  not  his 
vocation  to  submit  to  rules,  and  ho  accord- 
ingly returned  to  his  family  within  eigh- 
teen months  of  his  matnculation.  At 
twenty-one  his  father  gave  up  to  him  his 
office  of  iaspector,  and  shortly  afterwards 
married  him  to  Marie  Hdricart,  a  young 
lady  of  superior  attainments  and  of  great 
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personal  beauty.  Into  both  these  engage- 
ments he  entered  with  listless  submission, 
consulting  his  indolence  rather  than  his 
taste,  and  preferring  guidance  to  the  fa- 
tigue of  choice.  It  followed  that  his 
c^rge,  though  he  held  it  for  twenty  years, 
was  constantly  neglected ;  and,  as  regards 
his  wife,  whose  humour  was  imperious  and 
temper  sour,  he  kept  out  of  her  way  con- 
tinually, and  allowed  her  to  rival  Mm  at 
will  in  dissipating  the  family  estate.  He 
nevertheless  held  her  judgment  in  esteem ; 
and  consulted  her  on  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness which  he  deemed  important. 

La  Fontaine's  father  was  addicted  to 
making  verses,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  his  son  to  take  to  poetry.  But 
nothing  seemed  to  move  the  latter  from 
his  lethargic  indifference,  and  he  attained 
his  twenty-second  year  before  discovering 
the  slightest  symptom  of  the  existence  of 
a  passion  which  was  destined  so  soon  to 
absorb  and  captivate  his  entire  soul.  An 
accident  one  day  revealed  the  latent  germ, 
and  developed,  at  once  and  for  ever,  not 
only  the  taste  for  verses,  but  also  that  in- 
ternal conviction  without  which  the  art  of 
verse-making  can  never  be  a  serious  and 
enduring  profession.  Being  one  evening 
at  supper  with  some  mihtary  friends  at 
the  garrison  of  Ch^teau-Ttiierry,  an  officer 
recited  to  the  company  an  ode  of  Malherbe. 
La  Fontaine  appeared  struck  dumb  with 
admiration,  and,  suddenly,  as  he  himself 
relates  it,  he  felt  the  sacred  fire  ignite 
within  his  breast.  On  his  return  home  he 
employed  himself  in  committing  to  memory 
the  whole  of  the  volume  which  contained 
the  ode ;  and  from  that  time  forth  he  de- 
voted his  time  exclusively  to  original  ver- 
sification. His  first  model  was  Malherbe, 
whom  he  continued  to  imitate  till  advised 
by  a  judicious  friend  to  reform  his  taste 
with  Horace,  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Quin- 
tilian.  This  counsel  he  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  his  productions  soon  afterwatds 
afforded  proof  of  his  having  done  so  with 
amazing  profit.  The  only  French  authors 
whom  he  read  with  pleasure  were  Rabe- 
lais, Marot,  and  d'Urfe;  and  he  could 
scarcely,  perhaps,  have  better  chosen  for 
the  kind  of  excellence  he  aimed  at.  From 
time  to  time  he  read  the  writings  of  other 
Frenchmen,  but  only  at  long  intervals,  and 
by  little  at  a  time.  The  Italians,  he  said, 
were  more  diverting ;  and,  of  all  the  Ital- 
ian school,  his  favourites  were  Ariosto  and 
Boccaccio.  These  two  latter  he  read  and 
re-read  with  untiring  avidity,  perpetually 
imitating  their  stvle,  imtil,  according  to 
his  contemporary,  Milton,  he  succeeded  in 
surpassing  it. 


But,  strange  as  the  assortment  may  ap- 
pear. La  Fontaine  delighted  also  in  Plato 
and  Plutarch.  So  eccentric  a  mingling 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  ofi&pring  of 
a  pitiable  vanity ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place,  that  with  La  Fon- 
taine, affectation  in  any  shape  was  consti- 
tutionally impossible,  and  secondly,  that  a 
genius  so  profoundly  original  was  exempt- 
ed by  nature  herself  from  the  observance 
of  rules  incompatible  with  its  natural  con- 
dition. To  La  Fontaine's  vision,  the  union 
of  such  extremes  as  that  of  Rabelais  with 
Plato,  may  have  presented  those  laughing 
images  which  abound  in  all  his  writings, 
and  which  render  wisdom  easy  to  the  clum- 
siest intelligence.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
studied  Plato  with  the  same  diligence  as 
Rabelais,  copies  of  both  having  been  found 
after  his  death,  interlined  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  with  annotations  in  his 
own  handwriting. 

La  Fontaine  had  now  passed  some  years 
in  absolute  seclusion,  seeing  only  his  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  and  becoming  daily 
more  insensible  to  the  distractions  of  the 
outer  world.  The  profits  of  his  pen  ex- 
empted him  for  a  while  from  the  odious 
need  of  feigning  to  inspect  the  woods  and 
forests,  ana  he  consigned  his  charge  to 
chance,  prepared  to  resign  it  at  the  first 
hostile  signal  from  his  official  superior. 
From  this  supreme  beatitude  the  happy 
poet  was  roused  unexpectedly  by  the  effect 
of  a  malignant  farce.  A  retired  captain  of 
dragoons,  who  had  established  his  retreat 
at  Chilteau  Thierry,  and  had  become  a 
constant  visitor  at  La  Fontaine's  house, 
began,  from  his  supposed  attentions  to 
M^ame  La  Fontaine,  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  idle  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  idea  was  simply  absurd,  the  captain 
was  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  by  no 
means  of  the  gallant  species,  lie  was 
something  of  a  bterary  turn  of  mind,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  husband,  who  was 
usually  absorbed  in  his  papers,  or  in  the 
wood  declaiming  verses,  took  naturally 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  accom- 
plished wife.  An  officious  and  ill-disposed 
acquaintance  hinted  the  suspicion,  and 
soon  persuaded  La  Fontaine,  who  gave 
credit  to  the  insinuation  as  to  a  truth  not 
worth  examining,  that  his  honour  was 
compromised,  and  that  he  owed  it  to  him- 
self and  to  the  public  to  demand  repara- 
tion.  • 

Without  another  word,  and  as  if  anxious 
to  be  rid  at  once  of  a  plaguing  obligation, 
the  poet  unhung  his  sword,  and  went 
straight  to  the  captain,  whom  he  placidly 
invited  to  foUow  him  into  the  wood,  as  he 
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had  something  private  to  say  to  him,  of  an 
imniediate  and  pressing  nature.  The  cap- 
tain obeyed  in  mute  astonishment,  unable 
to  guess  what  had  happened,  but  shrewdly 
diviuin«5  mischief  from  the  unusual  appari- 
tion of  the  sword.  On  ariyinff  at  a  con- 
vcuient  spot,  La  Fontaine  shortly,  and 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion,  ex- 
plained tlie  puq)ort  of  the  interview,  and 
called  (»n  the  captain  to  defend  himpelf. 
The  eaptain  drew  accordingly,  but  wished 
to  expostulate.  The  poot,  however,  allowed 
no  time  for  parleying,  and  began  the 
attack  with  vigour.  The  combat  was  soon 
over.  I>y  a  movement  well  known  and 
easy  to  the  skilful  fencer,  the  captain  sent 
his  opp<)nent*a  sword  flying  to  some  yards' 
distance*,  and  thereupon  tendered  his  hand 
in  tokt-n  of  reconciliation.  La  Fontaine 
took  it  immediately,  declared  honour  satis- 
fit'd,  and  accepted  the  captain's  invitation 
to  iio  lioiiie  with  him  to  breakfast.  No 
sooner  at  table,  than  he  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  the  only  one  warlike  incident  of 
his  life,  resuming  the  subjects  which  occu- 
pied bis  mind  in  general,  and  conversing 
gaily  on  bis  future  literary  projects.  On 
takin<r  leave  of  him,  the  captain  alluded 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  morning,  and 
delicately  volunteered  to  discontinue  his 
visits  to  Madame  La  Fontaine.  "By  no 
means'."  exclaimed  the  poet  eagerly,"! 
fought  with  you  this  morning  for  the  sake 
of  the  ])ublic,  as  I  was  told  my  honour  re- 
quired it.  I  shall  fight  you  again  on  my 
own  account,  unless  you  promise  to  con- 
tinue to  coine  to  my  house  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  between  us." 

Shortly  after  his  ridiculous  encounter 
with  the  eaptain.  La  Fontaine  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Ducln'ss  de  Bouillon.  The  literary  attrac- 
tions of  the  capital  soon  made  on  him  a 
sensil)b>  impression,  and  he  subsequently 
di.-C()verc«l  a  pretext  for  rei)eating  his  visit 
on  every  possible  occasion.  His  real  mo- 
tive aj)i tears  to  have  been  chiefly  to  escape 
from  hi-  wife,  whom  he  found  getting  less 
ai>pe;i<a)ile  as  she  increased  in  age,  and 
wlio  was  constantly  reminding  him  of  his 
duty.  His  fiuances,  however  seldom  ad- 
mitted (if  a  long  stay;  for  whatever  his 
gains,  liis  ex]>en(liture  invariably  exceeded 
tbeui.  and  Madame  at  home  continued  to 
be  a^  i'r<><li^;il  as  he.  Piece  by  piece  the 
patritiiony  was  sold  and  dissipated;  the 
common  e-tate  was  then  resorted  to,  till 
notliinu'  at  lengtli  was  left  but  what  had 
been  rendered  inalienable  by  the  marriage 
contract. 

Meanwliile  La  Fontaine's  fame  had  pro- 
cured linn  powerful  protectors.     Amongst 


these  was  Madame  de  la  Sablibre,  a  well- 
known  patroness  of  letters,  and  compe- 
tent, from  her  own  attainments  and  dis- 
cerning judgment,  to  distinguish  and 
appreciate  her  singularly  gifted  protcae. 
Her  liberality  was  at  first  conveyea  to  Lr 
Fontaine  in  the  shape  of  handsome  fees 
for  poems  bespoken  professionally;  till, 
beomin^  more  and  more  enamoured  with 
his  talents,  and  knowing  his  hatred  of  all 
business,  as  well  as  his  utter  indifference 
to  everything  postponable  without  risk  of 
instant  annihilation,  she  invited  him  to 
take  up  his  abode  at  her  hotel  in  Paris, 
where  she  offered  him  hospitality  in  per- 
manence, as  one  of  her  immediate  famfly. 
Matrons  have  denoimced  as  immoral 
IVIadame  de  la  Sablibre's  arrangement  for 
La  Fontaine,  and  in  spite  of  &  claim  to 
regard  the  case  as  eminently  exceptional, 
have  bestowed  on  the  deserted  wife  their 
exclusive  and  entire  sympathy.  Nor  has 
the  least  palliation  been  aomitted  from  the 
circumstance  that  La  Fontaine  was  able, 
from  Paris,  to  remit  his  wife  money  which 
he  could  not  have  supplied  her  with  had 
he  remained  her  companion  at  Chftteau 
Thierry.  It  is  not  for  the  biographer  to 
criticise  a  judgment  proceeding  from  so 
authorized  a  source,  but  the  historical  fact 
remains,  that  from  La  Fontaine's  installa- 
tion at  his  friend's  hotel  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  his  world-wide  reputation. 
Dispensed  from  all  pecuniary  cares,  and 
severed  definitely  from  scenes  that  wor- 
ried and  disturbed  him,  he  was  able 
thenceforth  to  consecrate  his  whole  soul  to 
letters  without  distraction  or  interruption. 
The  residt  was  that  one  small  octavo  vol- 
ume which,  in  a  hundred  pages,  distils  the 
wisdom  of  a  thousand  schools.  The  fables 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  the  region 
of  criticism ;  where  copies  or  imitations, 
they  are  held  by  the  assent  of  all  men  to 
have  surpassed  their  originals,  and  where 
original,  they  take  the  foremost  rank 
amongst  the  gems  of  European  literature. 
Their  profoundness,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  infinite  simplicity,  are  consigned  un- 
alterably to  the  author's  credit  in  his  con- 
trasting, but  equally  undisputed,  titles  of 
"  The  Inspired  Innocent,"  and  "  The  Solo- 
mon of  Poets ; "  and  were  testimony  want- 
ing to  their  general  worth  as  didactic  com- 
positions, we  have  that  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  —  a  royal,  but  somewhat  crabbed 
student,  who  read  with  avidity,  but  praised 
with  caution.  Maupertius  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Jean  Sobieski,  and  often  spoke 
of  him  in  his  interviews  with  the  king. 
On  one  occasion  Frederic,  whose  respect 
for  Sobieski  was  Bomewhat  less  profound, 
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replied  pettishly  in  French  :  —  "  Tu  m*em- 
betos  avec  ton  Jean  Sobicski ;  je  ne  recon- 
nais  que  trois  Jeans  qui  vaillent  la  peine 
d'en  parler :  ce  sont  Jean  le  Baptiste ;  Jean 
rEvangelist^,  et  Jean  le  Fabuliste."  Na- 
I>ok"Oii  I.,  who  read  so  little,  was  a  con- 
stant rcjuler  of  La  Fontaine.  Observing 
tliat  even  cliildren  were  entertained  by  the 
fables,  he  expressed  rej^ret  that  so  much 
was  lost  to  them  from  inability  to  seize  the 
illusions.  May  not  such  considerations  be 
allowed  some  weijrht  in  establishing,  so  to 
speak,  the  isolated  oneness  of  the  judg- 
ment in  appeal  and  in  so  far  redeeming 
the  independent  and  penetrating  La  Sa- 
bliere  from  the  reproach  of  having  demor- 
alized La  Fontaine  ? 

At  ^NLulame  de  la  Sablibre's  La  Fontaine 
became  speedily  acquaintc*d  with  the  lite- 
rary celebrities  of  the  capital,  and  greedily 
imbibed  the  rich  instruction  they  afforded 
him.     I  le  allied  himself  especially  to  Ra- 
cine,   Boileau,    Bcrnier,    and     Chappelle. 
With  Racine  he  delighted  to  read  Ilomer, 
and  his  comments  have  been  preserved  as 
curious  relics  of  his  unstudied  style.    Tlie 
beauties  of  Ilomer  were,  nevertheless,  half 
veiled  from  him  by  the  Latin  rendering,  as 
he  was  too  weak  in  Greek  to  attempt  to 
read  the  original.    Racine  treated  him  al- 
together paternally ;  took  him  about  with 
him  t^>  his  friends,  and  scolded  or  encour- 
aged him  according  to  his  behaviour.     He 
relates  of  him  an  anecdote  which  thor- 
oughly exemplifies  the  charming  naivete  of 
his  natural  faith  and  character.     He  one 
day  persuaded  La  Fontaine  to  accompany 
him  to  tenebra?,  where  the  length  of  the 
service  soon  tired  his  attention,  and  caused 
him  to  look  around  for  distraction.    Racine, 
observing  this,  put  into  his  hand  an  ancient 
Bible,  which  opened  accidentally  at  the 
Prayer  of  the  Jews  in  Baruch.     La  Fon- 
taine soon  became  absorbed  in  the  perusal, 
tiU,  quite  forgetting  he  was  at  church,  and 
in  the  midst  of  divine  service,  he  turned 
suddenly  on  Racine,  and  exclaimed  aloud, 
**  I  say,  who's  this  Baruch  V    Why,  do  you 
know,  he's  a  fine  genius  ?  "    For  some  days 
afterwards  he  could  think  of  Baruch  and 
nothing  else,  and,  without  the  slightest  in- 
troduction, put  the  somewhat  embarrassing 
question  to  each  acquaintance  he  fell  in 
with, "  I  say,  iVIonsieur  So-and-so,  have  you 
read  Baruch  V    He  was  a  fine  genius ! " 

The  anecdote  itself  may  be  well  known 
to  the  reader,  but  not  so,  possibly,  the  fact 
that  at  the  time,  a  proverb  sprung  from  it, 
which  is  still  in  vogue  amongst  persons  of 
the  educated  class  in  France.  With  guch 
it  is  usual  to  reply  to  an  unconnected 
proposition,  when  started  so  abruptly  as 


to  take  by  surprise,  '*  Dites  done,  Monaieur 
im  tel,  avez-vous  lu  Baruch  ?  " 

^Vhen    in    familiar   talk    with    chosen 
friends,  and  on  subjects  which  interested 
him.  La  Fontaine's  face,  which  was  heavj, 
and  even  sluggish  in  composure,  became 
alive  with  light  and  joy.    At  such  moments 
his  conversation  resembled  his  writings, 
tripping  and  elegant,  but  filled  with  sense 
and  meaning.     His  friends  looked  at  him 
and  listened,  and  he  usually  talked  on  un- 
consciously till  the  lights  burnt  down  in 
their  sockets  and  the  ladies  rose  to  go. 
Grievously  put  out  were  those  who  allured 
him  to  their  homes  to  excite  him  to  talk, 
and  who  invited  friends  to  hear  him.     On 
such  occasions  he  usually  sat  either  taci- 
turn and  fixed,  or  grossly  absorbed  in  the 
dinner.    He  is  said  to  have  been  sadly 
given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but 
I>erhaps  only  when  in  presence  of  the  tar 
ble-cloth ;  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  had 
gluttonous  thoughts,  or  in  any  shape  to 
have  deified  his  appetite.    He  ate,  at  all 
events,  prodigiously,  but  preferred  dining 
from  a  dish  that  pleased  him,  to  varying 
his  dinner  with  several.    His  friends  have 
sometimes  amused  themselves  by  helping 
him  by  degrees  to  an  entire  dish,  the  oth- 
ers by  design  declining  it.    In  such  cases 
no  concert  or  adroitness  was  at  all  neces- 
sary ;  La  Fontaine  noticed  absolut^^ly  noth- 
ing.   He  was,  indeed,  so  utterly  unobserv- 
ant of  all  that  surrounded  him,  that  it  was 
all  but  insipid  to  play  tricks  on  him.     He 
was  by  no  means  particular  in  his  diet. 
Few  things  displeased  him  if  cooked  suffi- 
ciently,   and    he    appeared    not    always 
aware,  in  matters  of  food,  of  even  the  most 
six^cific  distinctions.     He  disliked  oysters 
and  sage-cheese,  and  had  a  strange  aver- 
sion to   gravy ;  but  with  those  •  few   ex- 
ceptions he  seemed  happy  with  a  plateful 
of  anything.    He  was,  nevertheless,  par- 
ticularly fond  of  poultry,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that,  being  at  dinner  one  day  with 
indifferent  friends  at  NeuiUy,  the  lady  of 
the  house,  thinking  to  provoke  his  genius 
with  a  weighty  problem,  asked  him,  with 
affected  gravity,  what  he  would  deem  the 
extreme  term  of  happiness  as  accessible  to 
human    sensibilities  r    **  Fricasseed    fowl, 
Miidame,*'  replied    La    Fontaine,  after    a 
short  pause,  and  with  a  constraint  of  tone 
bespeaking  the  effort  it  had  cost  him  to 
umlerstand  the  question.    He  then  relapsed 
immediately  into  his  boorish  absence,  and 

Presently  fell  asleep.  On  another  occasion 
e  accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast, 
offered  him  by  a  minister  of  Btat<e,  whose 
friends  were  extremely  desirous  of  nuiking 
the    poet's  ac(^uaintance.    Punctually  at 
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twelve  —  the  hour  named  —  La  Fontaine 
arrived  at  the  minister's  hotel.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  the  last  arrival,  from  the 
eagerness  of  the  guests  to  be  present  at  the 
poet's  entry.  La  Fontaine  took  his  seat  at 
once,  dispensing  himself  from  all  further 
ceremony  than  a  general  bow  to  the  assem- 
blage. The  repast  was  choice  and  abun- 
dant, the  guests  merry  and  convivial.     La 


other,  who  may  be  ten  paces  away  from 
him?" 

On  the  other  hand.  La  Fontaine  never 
grew  disconcerted  through  raillery,  nor 
lost  his  temper  an  instant  under  the  most 
galling  pleasantries.  It  might  have  been 
said  of  him  in  slang  language  that  he 
"  stood  chaff  admirably ;"  but  this  to  such 
a  damaging  extent,  that  his  patience  was 


Fontaine   alone   kept  silence,   eating  and   frequently  m  danger  of  passing  for  total  in 
drinking  with  diligence,  and  imparting  to  sensibility.    With   strangers  ne  was  cer- 


no  one  the  heavy  reflections  which  seemed 
to  occupy  his  mind.  Having  satisfied  his 
appetite,  he  began  to  appear  sleepy,  and 
glances  were  exchanged  across  the  table. 
Presently  he  rose  to  go,  excusing  his  de- 
parture on  the  pretext  of  having  to  at- 
tend at  the  Academy.  His  host  reminded 
him  that  the  Academy  was  close  by,  and 
that  there  wiis  nearly  an  hour  before  the 
opening  of  the  sitting.  "TU  go  the  long- 
est way,"  replied  the  poet,  continuing  to 
adjust  liis  mantle ;  and,  without  another 
syllable,  he  sliambled  out  of  the  banquet- 
room,  leaving  his  friends  at  table  to  dis- 
cuss him  as  their  pleasure  directed. 

When  heated  with  discussion.  La  Fon- 
taine ceased  to  listen  to  his  opponent,  and 
heard  nothing  of  what  others  said  around 
him.  At  a  supj)er  where  Molicre  and 
Despreaux  were  amongst  the  guests,  the 
conversation  fell  on  the  machinery  of  the 
stage;  La  Font^iine  condemned  the  apart 
(ur  words  sjK)ken  a.side,  and  supposed  to 
be  heard  exclusively  by  the  audience). 
*•  Wliat,"  he  exclaimed,  "can  be  more  con- 
trary to  good  sense  than  to  suppose  an 
actor  can  bt'  heard  by  the  audience  in  the 
parterre  and  gallery,  and  not  by  another 
iU'tor standing  close  beside  him?"  It  was 
in  vain  to  urm'  that  the  fiction  was  ex- 
trcnu'ly  convenient,  and  in  vied  voce  re])- 
resentations  almost  impossible  to  substi- 
tute. La  Fontaine  talked  on,  getting 
louder  aii<l  louder,  and  threatening  to  be- 
conu'  tiresome  to  the  company.  At  last 
Dcsjwraux,  winking  to  the  other  guests, 
began  callin;;  him  aloud  all  sorts  of 
names  :  *•  La  Fontaine  must  be  certainly  a 
great  scoundrel;  Li  Fontaine  is  a  great 
gander:  a  blockhead,  a  calf,  a  famous 
(»wl,"  \(\,  cS:c.  These  words  he  repeated 
inre><anilv,  till  at  length  La  Fontiiine,  re- 
niarkin::  all  at  once  that  every  one  in  the 
room  was  laughing,  in<|uired  quicthy  what 
tlie  matter  was.  "What!"  said  Des- 
jri  au\.  ••  here  am  I,  hoarse  with  calling 
you  all  the  hardest  names  I  can  think  of, 
and  you  don't  hiar  me,  although  I  am 
i.e  ir  enou.:h  to  you  to  touch  vour  elbow, 
;tu  1  yet  you  think  it  extraordinary  that 
ujie  actor  should   be   unable   to  hear  an- 


tainly  completely  indifferent,  but  with 
friends,  what  appeared  to  be  indifference, 
was  in  reality  preoccupation.  An  instance 
of  this  excludmg  absence  occurred  at  the 
house  of  Molicre,  where  La  Fontaine  had 
been  invited  to  meet  Descoteaux,  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  flute.  Descoteaux 
played,  and  the  guests  were  in  ravish- 
ment ;  La  Fontaine,  however,  paid  no  at- 
tention whatever  to  the  artist,  and  went 
off  as  usual  into  one  of  his  flattering 
trances.  Greatly  annoyed  at  this,  Des- 
preaux and  Racine  attacked  him  succes- 
sively, and  from  joke  to  joke,  proceeded  at 
last  to  personal  and  bitter  sarcasms. 
This,  in  turn,  grieved  Molicre,  who  was 
much  attached  to  La  Fontaine,  and  was 
unwilling  to  see  him  sacrificed,  even  to 

Eacify  an  insulted  celebrity.  After  supper 
e  called  La  Fontaine  aside,  and  expressed 
the  deepest  concern  at  his  having  been  so 
badly  treated  by  his  friends,  Despreaux 
and  Racine.  **  Ah,  yes,"  repUed  La  Fon- 
taine, totally  misunderstanding  the  pur- 
port of  his  host's  observation,  "  I  am  an*aid 
really  I  was  too  hard  upon  them."  He 
then  finished  quietly  another  pint  of 
claret,  and  took  his  leave  in  the  gayest 
humour  imaginable. 

La  Fontaine's  actions  were  neither  pre- 
meditated nor  followed  up.  One  half  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  the  pure  effect 
of  hazard,  and  the  other  suggested,  and 
even  dictated,  to  him  by  others.  It  was 
thus,  after  his  wife  had  resided  for  a  time 
in  Paris,  and  ultimately  returned  to  ChA- 
teau  Thierry,  irreconcilably  offended  with 
her  husband,  that  his  friends  represented 
to  him  the  un-Christian  and  dishonouring 
character  of  such  a  separation,  and  recom- 
mended ^n  immediate  accommodation. 
La  Fontaine  at  once,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  started  for  Chdteaa 
Thierry.  On  alighting  from  the  diligence, 
without  any  delay,  and  in  all  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  went  straight  to  his  wife's 
residence.  There  the  servant,  who  did 
not  know  him,  informed  him  his  mistress 
was  gone  to  vespers.  Tired  of  waiting. 
La  Fontaine  strolled  off  to  call  on  an  o& 
friend,  who  detained  him  to  dinner,  and 
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persuaded  him  to  pass  the  night.    Next  deut,  *•  do  jou  know  who  it  is  ?    It  in  your 

morning,  after  breaitfast,  charmed  with  his  own  son ! "   "  Ah,  indeed,'*  replied  La  Fon- 

frientl's  recejition,  and  glowing  with  the  taini',  '•  I  am  glad  to  hear  it."    And  with 

etfect^  of  his  unctuous  hospitality,  he  forgot  that  he  dismissed  the  subject,  as  of  apleaa- 

eutirolv  what  brought  him    to  Chateau-  ins  incident  that  had  had  its  turn. 


La  Fontaine's  extreme  indifference  took 
at  times  the  fonn  of  positive  physical 
insensibility.     One  mornm<r.  Madame  de 


Thierry,  and  returned  by  the  diligence  to 
Paris  without  in  any  way  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  journey.  On  hearing  of 
his  surprisingly  quick  return,  his  friends  I  Bouillon,  going  to  Versailles,  found  him 
pressed  round  him  in  a  body,  anxious  to !  absorbed  in  a  reverie  under  one  of  the 
learn  the  result  of  his  overtures  of  peace  !  trees  of  the  Ci rand  Avenue.  Returning  iu 
to  Madame  La  Fontaine.  "  Ah,"  he  re- '  the  afternoon,  she  found  him  on  the  same 
plie«l,  **yes"  —  speaking  slowly  as  if  to -spot  and  almon  in  the  same  posture,  al- 
r»»call  his  recollections  —  "I  did  call  on  ' thouirh  the  weather  was  raw  and  rain 
Madame,  but  the  servant  told  me  she  was  had  fallen  in  the  interval.  Rousing  him 
gone  to  vespers."  I  from  his  ab3tra_*tion.  she  bade  him  observe 

La  Fontaine  was  domineered  bv  his  pas-  [  that  he  wjis  blue  with  col'L  and  that  hia 
sion  for  letters  to  an  extent  whicfi  at  times  garments  wore  all  wet.  The  poet  started, 
became  truly  distressing  to  his  real  friends. '  and  began  hurriedly  to  feel  his  olothes. 
His  one  muse  enthralled  his  intellectual  Tlien,  as  though  he  feared  by  so  doing  he 
liberty,  and  insensibly  i)etrified  his  heart,  'should  be  thought  to  express  disbelief  in  a 
He  not  only  laid  at  hor  feet  his  priceless  j  lady's  word  (he  was  always  exceptionally 
talents  but  too  often  his  sense  of  right,  courteous  to  lailies),  he  kei>t  repeating  — 
his  conscience,  and  even  his  paternal  ;"  Ah  I  Madame  me  fait  savoir  que  j'ai 
charity.  Tlie  almost  incredible  story  of  '  froid,  et  que  j'ai  la  veste  toute  trempee ; 
his  forgetting  the  existence  of  his  only  '  c'est  tres-aimable  de  la  part  de  Madame." 
st»n  is  too  amitly  corroborated  to  admit '  Another  distraction  would  seem  to  raise 
of  doubt.  Neglected  in  his  education,  and  '  the  presumption  that  La  Fontaine  was  the 
left  to  all  the  perils  of  premature  eman- !  original  of  Dominie  Sampson.  His  friend 
cipation,  the  youth  was  rescued  and  j  and  protectress.  Mida:ue  de  la  Sabliere, 
adopte<l  by  his  father's  tried  and  got)d  I  was  in  the  habit  of  replacing  his  old  gar- 
friend,  the  President  Harlay.  From  the  j  ments  with  new  ones,  on  observing  that 
moment  of  his  removal,  although  previ-  ^  the  former  were  getting?  unsightly.  The 
uusly  on  terms  ^vith  him  of  uninterrupted  iptwt,  though  watcheil  with  curiosity,  was 
amity,  the  father  forgot  the  son  entirely. !  never  ob-^erved  to  notice  the  change,  and 
and  was  not  known  afterwards  to  inquire  ]  it  was  by  no  means  in  his  character  to  af- 
for  'jr  even  to  allude  to  him.  i  feet    or  simulate.     He  was  one   day  sur- 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  having  \  prised  beyond  measure  at  being  jocosely 
reganl  to  the  father's  example,  it  was  ]  complimented  in  the  street  on  a  m.ignifi- 
deenu'd  ailvisable  to  sever  the  tie  com-  i  cent  new  mantle,  which  he  had  no  idea 
pletcly,  and  the  son  was  exiled  accordingly  '  was  <»ther  than  the  one  he  wore  habitually. 
ti»  the  provincial  college  of  Montpellier, :  Nothing  could  be  more  ingenuous,  or 
where,  by  privileL;:e,  he  remained  on  the  ,  even  more  grotesquely  mil/,  than  his  air 
foundation  till  he  had  completed  the  com-  and  manner.  Ilis  infantine  surprise  at  the 
pulsory  course.^  and  passinl  to  the  fiicnlty  '  simplest  novelties  that  attracted  his  atten- 
of  rhetoric.  He  then  travelled  during '  tion,  his  wondering  look,  the  embarrass- 
oighteen  months  with  the  Presitlent's  '  ing  simplicity  of  his  (piestions,  and  some- 
nephew,  and  was  ultimately  re-intro<luee<l !  times  his  awkward  truthfulness  made  him 
ti)  his  father  after  an  absence  of  between  I  at  once  the  amusement  and  dread  of  his 
live  and  six  years.  The  meeting  was  acquaintances.  His  be-^t  friends  even,  were 
arrangeil  as  a  surprise,  at  the  house  of  a  !  compelled  to  separate  him  fn.>m  his  genius, 
ommon  acquaintance,  where  the  father  and  divide  him  into  two  parts  —  the  j>oet 
dined  with  the  son  without  once  recogniz- ,  and  the  automation.  It  was  thus  that 
ing  his  features  or  even  sus|>ecting  his  '  ^I.ulame  S.ibliere.  writing  one  day  to  a 
i  leiitity.  After  the  son's  departure  the  '  friend  that,  in  a  domestic  rage,  she  had 
Pro-sident  asked  the  father  what  he  ■  sent  otf  all  her  servants  at  once,  and  jest- 
thi^uglit  of  the  young  gentleman  who  had  ing  from  the  natural  impression  created  by 
be-n  tlieir  guest  at  dinner  and  who  had  the  poet's  ungainly  manners  and  exterior, 
jii>t  left  tliem.  La  Fontaine  answered  '  concluded  her  account  as  follows  :  —  "J'ai 
that  he  thought  him  modest  an«l  distin- jfait  miison  nette:  je  n'ai  g^irde  avec  moi 
L'U'shed.  and.  f^r  his  ag-?,  extremely  well  que  me <  trois  aniinaux  —  mon  chicn,  mon 
informed.      -Well,  then,"  said  the  Presi- ■  chat,  et  moa  Li  Font.une." 
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Oil  one  unpardonable  occasion,  La  Fon- 
taine's blank  obliviousness  betrayed  him, 
and  with  him  his  companions,  into  an  act 
of  absolute  indecency.  He  totally  forgot 
the  death  of  an  acquaintance,  at  whose 
burial  he  liad  assisted  only  a  few  days  pre- 
v!(>u>ly.  Tlie  deceased,  by  name  Stumpff, 
hj;d  been  a  boon  companion  of  the  poet's, 
and  at  liis  board  was  open  hospitahty  for 
friend  and  friend's  associates.  La  Fon- 
t:iine  invited  some  congenial  souls  to  drop 
in  with  him  unexpectedly  at  his  friend's  at 
pudJing-time,  assuring  them  that  an  im- 
promptu supper  at  StumpfTs  was  no  bad 
lea>t.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  La  Fon- 
taine knocked,  and  inquired  of  the  porter 
if  the  deceased  were  visible.  The  porter, 
astonirtlied  at  the  question,  from  one  whom 
ho  kn.'W  to  have  been  present  at  the  in- 
terment, replied  a  l.ttle  moodily —  "  ^Vhy 
you  know,  sir,  my  master  has  been  dead 
these  eight  days  I  "  "  Ei^ht  days  I "  ejacu- 
lated the  poet  with  unfeigned  emotion, — 
**  Dear  me  !  I  could  never  have  supposed 
it  to  be  so  long." 

Instances  nught  be  multiplied  of  a  type 
no  les3  degrading  to  a  mind  endowed 
otherwise  with  the  rarest  and  most  useful 
gifts;  but  there  is  danger,  in  recording 
such,  of  reproducing  what  may  be  already 
familiar  to  the  reader  of  biographies.  It 
is,  moreover,  grateful  to  turn  from  these 
humbling  traits  to  those  wliich  help  the 
diviner  physiognomy  of  so  incomprehen- 
Fible  a  ;^'enius.  One  feature  above  all 
others  redeems  the  doubtful  cast  of  La 
Fontaine's  moral  qualities;  when  consulted 
by  a  friend  in  trouble,  instantaneously, 
and  as  if  by  magic,  he  rose  out  of  himself, 
and  became  at  once  a  sound  and  valuable 
coun-eHor.  This  would  seem  to  point  to 
an  existin;^  foundation  of  goodness,  though 
deep  down,  and  accessible  only  to  urgent 
and  irrecusable  occasions,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  necessities  of  a  friend  in 
trouble.  One  anecdote,  of  many,  may  suf- 
fice tu  illustrate  this  singular  metamor- 
pliusis.  A  young  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
suln-ecretary  to  the  receiver-general,  had 
committed  a  morally  venal,  but  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  office,  an  irremissible 
delinquency.  Despairing  of  his  future,  the 
culprit  ran  to  I^a  Fontaine,  hoping  more 
from  liis  (liiMlike  intercession  than  from 
any  (l'])loniatic  mediation  on  the  part  of 
interested  relations.  *♦  Monsieur,"  said  La 
Fontaine,  "  that  which  you  ask  me  to  do  is 
not  that  which  will  save  you.  Go  at  once 
to  your  eliief ;  avow  all,  and  disarm  him  by 
your  eandoiir.  Fortunately,  you  have  lost 
no  time  tlius  far  ;  lose  none  at  present;  go  1 


quickly  to  your  superior  officer,  and  you 
may  vet  crave  all  the  merit  of  a  timely 
confidence/'  Observing  the  youne  man  to 
hesitate.  La  Fontaine  rose  from  his  seat, 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  there  and 
thence  conducted  him  to  the  receiver's 
residence.  Knocking  at  the  door  himself, 
he  pushed  the  young  man  inside,  and  whim- 
pered he  should  wait  for  him  in  the  street. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  happy  postulant 
returned,  radiant  with  expansion,  and 
overwhelming  his  adviser  with  acknowledg- 
ments. He  had  received,  he  said,  a  pain- 
ful lesson,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  pardon, 
on  possible  and  humane  conditions. 

La  Fontaine  was  never  known  to  answer 
criticism,  nor  even  to  justify  his  views  to 
his  most  familiar  friends.  Once  only,  on 
the  instigation  of  others,  he  took  literary 
vengeance ;  but  even  of  that  one  exception 
he  repented,  and  offered  voluntary  repara- 
tion. Lulli,  the  celebrated  Florentine 
composer,  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  get 
from  him  an  opera.  The  undertaking  was 
by  no  means  to  La  Fontaine's  taste,  but 
he  yielded  at  length  to  Lulli's  c^'oling 
ways  and  princely  promises.  The  engage- 
ment being  made,  the  composer  exacted 
its  immediate  commencement  and  undc- 
sisting  continuance.  From  the  moment 
he  began,  the  poor  poet  had  no  peace  ;  late 
and  earlv  LuDi  was  at  his  elbow,  ardent, 
busv,  and  impatient.  Each  day  he  brought 
back  sheets  for  alteration,  changing  nis 
mind  incessantly,  and  wearying  the  poet's 
patience  with  unconscionable  requisitions. 

At  last,  after  four  months'  persecution, 
the  opera  was  finished  and  approved. 
Then,  suddenly,  without  a  word  of  expla- 
nation, Lulli  abandoned  both  La  Fontaine 
and  his  opera,  and  adopted  instead  the 
Alce.ste  of  Quinault,  which  he  subsequently 
set  to  music,  and  which  was  eventually 

Elayed  at  court  before  the  royal  assem- 
lage  at  St.  Germain.  La  Fontaine  de- 
clined to  resort  for  redress  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings, although,  in  addition  to  his  claim 
for  labour  done,  he  had  critics  of  estab- 
lished credit  to  attest  the  literary  value  of 
his  work.  Ilis  friends  endeavoured  to 
proceed  without  him,  but  he  positively  re- 
fused to  sign  the  power  required  to  enable 
the  procuror  to  act  in  his  name.  In  the 
end,  nowever,  ho  allowed  him.-jelf  to  be 
persuaded  that  satisfaction  was  due  to  his 
friends,  and,  to  appease  their  indi^rnation, 
he  composed  his  pithy  satire  of  **  Le  Flo- 
rent  in,"  in  which  he  aUudes  to  Lulli's  bad 
treatment  of  him  in  terms  quite  touching 
from  their  pathetic  simplicy.  Rendered 
verbatim,  the  words  run  as  follows : — 
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**  He  made  me  work  long  for  him  — 
He  came,  awakening  a  child  of  the  nine  sisters, 
A  grey-bearded  child,  who  should  not    have 

been  his  dape : 
He  was  nevertheless,  and  will  be  ever  dupe  — 
One  more  such  deceiver,  and  I  shall  be  broken 

in  my  old  age." 

Tlie  piece  had  vogue  at  court,  and  Lulli 
felt  keenly  the  reprobation  it  exposed  him 
to.  La  Fontaine  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  friend.^  on  the  success  of  his 
diatribe,  but  they  had  on  him  the  contrary 
effect  to  that  intended.  He  felt  for  Lulli, 
and  soon  afterwards  expressed  his  feeling 
in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Madame  de  Thi- 
anges.  After  excusing  himself  with  great 
sood  taste  and  dignity,  he  speaks  thus  of 
his  advisers :  — 

*'  Coansels!  and  whose?  of  the  pnblic; 
That  is  to  say,  the  town,  the  court; 
All  sorts  of  characters;  the  friend  and  the  in- 
different; 
Such  urged  me  to  employ  what  little  bile  I 

had. 
None  could  suffer  that  insult  to  my  fame. 
Did  I  deserve  it  7    They  say  not*' 

La  Fontaine  was  loved  and  esteemed  by 
his  colleagues  at  the  Academy,  amongst 
whom  he  moved  and  conversed  with  that 
candour  and  urbanity,  which,  when  not 
natural,  can  neither  be  affected  nor  ac- 
quired. Simple,  sweet-tempered,  ingenu- 
ous, and  sincere,  he  never  had  with  one  of 
them  the  smallest  word  of  altercation  or 
slightest  shadow  of  misunderstanding; 
and  even  when  the  academician  Furetiere 
had  proved  himself  unworthy  to  retain  his 
seat.  La  Fontaine  could  not  bring  himself 
to  aid  in  his  expulsion,  and  he  accordingly 
determined  to  support  him  to  the  extent 
of  his  influence.  The  voices  were  in  the 
majority  hostile,  and  the  final  test  was  de- 
manded by  the  president.  La  Fontaine 
adhered  to  his  purpose,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately overtaken  by  one  of  his  ordinary 
distractions  at  the  moment  of  going  to  the 
ballot,  and  deliberately  placed  his  ball  in 
the  wrong  compartment  of  the  urn.  This 
added  a  vote  to  the  heavv  list  of  "  noes " 
already  accumulated,  and  the  offending 
member  was  expelled.  Furetiere  is  said 
to  have  never  forgiven  what  he  spitefully 
described  as  La  Fontaine's  bestial  indo- 
lence and  wilful  abandonment  of  self-com- 
mand. 

Madame  de  la  Sablifere  died  suddenly, 
and  without  carrying  into  execution  the 
testamentary  intentions .  she  was  known 
to  have  for  F^a  Fontaine.  At  her  decease 
the  poor  poet  found  himself  in  sadly 
altered  circumstances.    For  many  years  he 


had  existed  in  unconscious  ease,  with  every 
commodity  appearing  unbidden  before 
him,  and  spoilt  by  a  too  thoug'itful  and 
indulgent  patroness.  He  had  grown  old 
in  ignorance  of  the  pains  of  procuring  a 
subsistence,  or  of  the  cost  of  life  in  any 
shape.  After  floundering  through  a  few 
months  of  helpless  discomfort,  wronged  by 
his  domestics,  and  mystified  by  the  sim- 

Elest  transactions  of  daily  commerce,  he 
egan  to  fall  into  discouragement,  and  at 
last  thought  seriously,  though  much  against 
his  inclination,  of  closing  with  an  invito 
tion,  lately  made  to  him  by  his  literary 
admirers  in  London,  to  pass  over  to  Great 
Britain,  and  accomplisn  his  decline  in 
exile. 

Just  then  he  heard  with  joy  of  the  return 
to  Paris  from  abroad  of  his  old  friend  Gas- 
pard  d'Hervart,  who,  after  Madame  de  la 
i^blibre,  had  ever  been  his  warmest  and 
most  constant  supporter.  Without  hesita- 
tion, or  giving  a  thought  to  those  consid- 
erations of  propriety  which  arrest  the  wills 
of  ordinary  mortals.  La  Fontaine  decided 
at  once  on  finishing  his  days  with  his  privi- 
leged though  unconsulted  friend.  Whilst 
making  his  preparations  for  departure,  the 
door  opened,  and  D'llervart  entered  the 
room.  His  first  visit  was  for  his  dear  old 
friend  the  poet,  and  he  came,  though  still 
incommoded  by  the  effects  of  a  trying 
journey.  After  the  first  greeting,  he  has- 
tened to  say  that  he  came  expressly  to  in- 
vite La  Fontaine  to  come  and  remain  at 
his  house  as  a  permanent  and  honoured  in- 
mate —  "  Oh,  1  was  going  to,*'  replied  La 
Fontaine  with  simplicity,  at  the  same  time 
remarking  gaily  now  singularly  happy  it 
was  that  his  friend  and  he  should  have  hit 
precisely  on  the  same  idea.  "  True,"  said 
D'Hervart;  **but  as  you  were  coming  to 
me  of  your  own  accord,  I  grieve  to  have 
invited  you.  I  have  lost  that  touching 
proof  of  your  confidence  in  my  affection.^ 
Towards  the  end  of  1G92  La  Fontaine 
fell  dangerously  ill.  Up  to  that  period  he 
had  lived  in  perfect  unconcern  as  to  all 
that  regarded  the  life  to  come.  The  natural 
law  directed  his  untroubled  heart ;  and,  as 
he  aftefwards  confessed,  he  had  never  even 
experienced  the  intellectual  curiosity  iur 
lipired  in  many  minds  by  the  suspicion  of  a 
spiritual  accountability.  On  hearing  of  his 
illness,  the  curd  of  St.  Roch  despatched  to 
him  the  p6re  Pouiet,  vicar  of  the  parish, 
and  a  man  better  fitted  than  himself  for 
the  delicate  mission  to  be  accomplished. 
To  remove  all  suspicion  as  to  the  object  of 
his  visit,  the  pcre  Poujet  went  accompanied 
by  Ernest  Lilian,  an  old  friend  of  the 
poet's ;  and,  as  to  himself^  he  was  able  to 
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U5te  the  name  of  his  own  father,  also  a 
friend  of  the  poet's,  and  who  desired  to 
have  news  of  his  health.  After  the  polite- 
ness of  iisa<^e,  the  priest  insensibly  led  the 
conversation  to  subjects  of  religion,  dis- 
coursing on  the  proofs  acquired  both  from 
natural  and  revealed  resources,  and  de- 
signedly addressing  his  remarks  exclusively 
to  Ernest  Lilian.  La  Fontaine  listened 
at  first  with  the  indifferent  attention  paid 
usually  to  matters  in  which  the  listener 
claims  no  concern,  1 11,  hearing  mention 
made  of  the  New  Testament,  he  exclaimed 
with  his  usual  naivetdj  —  "  The  New  Testa- 
ment !  Ah,  yes ;  some  years  ago  I  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  I  can  assure  you 
it  is  a  very  good  book."  Attracted  further, 
he  described  his  impressions;  and  re- 
marked, amongst  other  things,  that  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  pains  appeared  to  him 
inconsistent  with  the  alleged  goodness  of 
the  Creator.  Challenged  thus  on  his  own 
t4?rritory,  the  priest  was  enabled  to  dissert 
with  sanction,  and  succeeded,  one  by  one, 
in  8atir,fying  the  poet's  objections.  ,He 
then  discreetly  took  his  departmre,  leaving 
Lilian  alone  with  his  friend,  to  ascertain 
and  report  on  the  result  of  the  converse 
tion.  The  report  was  favourable,  and  the 
priest  was  encouraged  to  return.  La  Fon- 
taine grew,  first  attentive,  then  anxious, 
and  finally  eager.  By  degrees  the  priest 
increased  the  number  of  his  visits,  till  he 
ended  by  attending  regularly  twice  a  day. 
lie  afterwards  declared  to  the  cure  he  had 
never  administered  so  docile  and  truth- 
seeking  a  penitent.  His  great  difficulty 
had  been  to  reconcile  with  the  complete- 
ness of  the  Redeemer's  atonement,  the 
prescri})ti()ns  of  the  dogma  in  regard  to 
ext<jrior  mortification.  It  is  not  the  place 
here  to  inquire  by  what  argimient  the 
priest  succeeded  in  establishing  that  doc- 
trine: it  is  certain  the  poet  accepted  it; 
for  at  his  death,  which  occurred  two 
years  afterwards,  on  undressing  the  corpse 
for  the  usual  mortuary  preparation,  it  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  hair  shirt. 

Tlie  surrender  of  his  heart  also  cost  the 
poet  a  strugnle,  though  he  ultimately  made 
it  unreservedly ;     and,  to    the   complete 
satisfaction  of  his  confessor.     As  a  condi- 
tion of  the  viaticum,  the  priest  exacted  an 
authentic  recantation  of  the  Contes,  with  a 
formal  expression  of  his  sorrow  for  having 
edited  so  immoral  a  publication.    The  poet 
meekly  urtred  that  the  writing  of  the  Contes 
had  not  in  any  way  stirred  his  own  evil 
passions,  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  the  j 
reading  of  them  might  not  stir  those  of  ' 
others."     Such    reasoning,    however,  soonj 
gave  way  before  the  earnest  eloquence  of 


the  p^re  Poiyet,  and  the  paper  was  duly 
signed  and  published  in  the  form  desired. 

Far  harder  was  the  internal  strife  with 
respect  to  his  darling  comedy.  The  niece 
was  unpublished,' and  was  his  last  ana,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  jud<rment,  his  best 
theatrical  production.  The  priest  con- 
demned it,  no  less  than  the  Contes^  as  being 
hostile  to  pure  morality,  and  demanded  its 
sacrifice  as  an  offering  of  expiation.  The 
poet  sighed,  and  thought  the  sentence  too 
severe ;  but  the  priest  declared  sternly  he 
must  decide  between  God  and  Mammon. 
The  only  concession  possible  was  that  due 
to  the  admitted  sincerity  of  the  poet's  own 
opinion  of  his  work ;  and,  to  meet  this,  it 
was  agreed  to  submit  the  question,  as  one 
of  simple  casuistry,  to  a  committee  of 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 

The  submission  was  made,  and  the  de- 
cision was  in  condenmation  of  the  comedy. 
La  Fontaine  thereupon  burnt  it,  without 
retaining  sketch  or  copy  ;  and,  as  the  text 
of  the  manuscript  remamed  an  official  con- 
fidence with  the  members  of  the  committee, 
the  subject  never  transpired,  and  the  name 
itself  remains  unknown. 

The  pere  Poujet  relates  that  in  his  privi- 
leged work  of  evangelizing  the  great  La 
Fontaine,  he  encountered  a  formidable  ad- 
versary in  a  somewhat  insignificant  per- 
sonage. This  was  no  other  than  the  nurse. 
As  did  all  serving  inferiors  who  were 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
poet,  she  treated  him  as  an  infant  incapa- 
ble of  self-direction.  She  talked  of  him 
aloud  before  his  friends,  rebuked  liim  if  he 
spoke  out  of  season,  and  flattered  or  pooh- 
poohed  him  at  discretion.  She  usually 
took  his  part  against  the  priest,  whom  she 
considered  too  hard  on  his  infirmities ;  and 
on  one  occasion  she  suddenly  interrupted 
the  discussion  with  an  exclamation  of  im- 
patience :  "  Eh !  ne  le  tourmentez  done  pas 
tant,  Monsieur  I'Abb^ ;  il  est  plus  bete  que 
mechant  I " 

But  the  chief  danger  of  the  nurse's  in- 
fluence lay  in  her  constant  counteraction 
of  the  abbe's  teaching.  She  was  ever 
soothing  the  patient  with  illusory  consola- 
tion, and  misleading  his  truthful  spirit  with 
ignorant  conclusions.  In  vain  the  priest 
confounded  her  perversity  before  the  pa- 
tient ;  she  as  openly  rebuked  his  hardness, 
and  insisted  on  the  saving  merits  of  La 
Fontaine's  harmless  life.  One  morning, 
regarding  the  recumbent  poet  with  com- 
passion, she  exclaimed,  as  the  p6re  Poiyet 
was  taking  his  departure ;  — "  Say  what 
you  will,  Slonsieur  I'Abb^,  the  Almighty 
will  never  have  the  courage  to  damn  that 
man." 
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La  Fontaine  died  13th  March,  1095,  in 
his  Boventy-eighth  year,  and  was  buried, 
side  hy  side  with  Molibrc,  in  the  parish 
churchyard  of  St.  'Jo8ei)h.  His  death  took 
place  lit  tlie  residence  of  his  friend  D*ller- 
vart,  who>e  widow  took  pride  in  ^«howing 
the  room  the  poet  died  in,  as  at  Rome  the 
dcathi:h  iml)er  of  Cicero  was  formerly  ex- 
hibited to  ^strant^er.s. 

To  rcvifw  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine 
would,  in  the  present  day,  be  at  once  pre- 
8uniptuou."i  and  superfluous.  Tlie  judg- 
mentii  passed  on  them  arc  so  numerou:^  and 
united  that  an  approving  critique  might 
almost  bo  selected  for  each  fable.  Apolo- 
gists have  been  even  found  for  his  negli- 
gences, to  which  designs  have  been  attrib- 
uted with  more  or  less  probability.  He  is 
supposed,  for  instance,  to  have  feigned  in- 
advertence to  evade  the  political  sense  in- 
ferrable from  certain  courtly  innuendos, 
and  in  those  davs  of  bonda«:;e  it  is  not  im- 

Sossible  that  such  may  have  been  his  pru- 
cnt  artifice. 

Of  tlie  whole  collection,  "La  Chene  et 
Ic  IWeau,*'  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  re- 
markable for  sublime  simplicity.  The  most 
strikinir  portrait  of  injustice  and  depravity 
is  drawn  in  the  various  attitudes  of  the 
beasts  in  council  in  **Les  Animaux  Malades 
de  la  Peste."  The  "  Singe  dans  Paris  "  is 
the  one  exception  to  the  habitual  mildness 
and  good-nature  of  La  Fontaine's  muse. 
Its  caustic  sart!asm  draws  blood,  and  would 
seem  to  be  unaccountable  from  any  known 
or  imputable  incentive.  "  Le  Renard  An- 
glais" ex])osed  the  author  to  the  reproach 
of  paying  servile  court  to  the  EnQ:lish ;  it 
would  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  hom- 
age of  a  particular  gratitude  offered,  and 
uuqucsstionubly  due,  to  his  friend  and  bene- 


factress, Elizabeth  Montague.  In  the  well- 
known  fable  of  **  La  Cigale  ct  la  Founni " 
originated  an  error,  which,  from  edition  to 
edition,  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Tlic  ci^c  having  in  one  of  tiie 
original  wooilcuts  been  erroneously  repre- 
sented as  a  grasshopper,  the  early  transla- 
tors so  rendered  the  word  in  the  English 
editions,  and  this  rendering  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  without  protest  in  all  the 
subsequent  reproductions.  The  result  has 
been  to  mislead  many.  No  student,  having 
before  his  eves  an  unmistakable  grasshop- 
hopper,  thinks  it  needful  to  look  further  for 
a  satisfactory  tran^^lation ;  consequently, 
the  error  becomes  maintained  in  permii- 
nence,  or  until  redressed  in  actual  conveiv 
sation  with  some  French  i)easant  who,  with 
grasshoppers  by  thousands  at  his  feet, 
"  N*a  jamais  entendu  parler  d'une  cigale,** 
Insteail  of  the  *•  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper," 
it  should  be  the  "Ant  and  the  Cicala,** 
Tlie  cicala  is  a  winged  insect,  having  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  gras.'^hoppcr ;  it 
lives  chiefly  amongst  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  sings,  or  rather  sounds,  all  sum- 
mer through,  precisely  as  the  poet  repre- 
sents it  in  the  fable.  An  analogous  error 
may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  French  ren- 
dering of  the  title  of  Goldsmith's  **  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  The  French  are  naturally 
puzzled  to  reconcile  vicnirc^  the  term  em- 
ployed to  render  ricar,  with  the  rank  as- 
signed in  the  novel  to  I)r.  Primrose ;  whilst 
the  English  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
cicaire  and  vivar  were  synonymous  torm^ 
Correctly  rendered,  the  title  would  be,  not 
"  Lo  Vicaire;*  but "  I^  C'li^'de  >Vakefield ; " 
the  word  vicar  being  in  French  cure\  and 
vicaire  being  in  EngGsh  curate. 


NoDonr  can  thoroaghly  estimate  his  or  her 
failure  in  life,  because  the  grutcst  fiilures  must 
always  bo  tdt-vlly  unknown  to  the  failing  per- 
sons thomsi'lvcs.  This  may  Appear  an  an  war- 
rantable s:iying,  but  I  am  pcrsuiuled  the  more 
you  think  alnrnt  it,  the  more  truth  you  will  per- 
ceive in  it.  Not  to  have  loved,  or  not  to  have 
Leen  luve>l,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  failure  that 
can  have  happened  to  man  or  woman.  Poverty, 
shame,  and  disgrace  are  nothing  to  it  Yet  the 
persDQ  wlio  has  never  loveii,  or  who  has  never 
been  loveil,  cannot  realize  what  a  loss  he  or  she 
haa  ha<l,  and  how  the  life  has  been  a  failure. 

Now  the  foreg<ting  has  regard  to  external  cir- 
cumstances; for  to  love,  or  to  be  loved,  requires 
another  pcraon. 

But  pcrha])d  the  aphorism  may  bo  more  ade- 


quately illustrated  by  something  which  concerns 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  failing  person, 
himself  or  herself.  For  example,  there  is  nn 
unspeakable  joy  and  delight  in  reverencing;  but 
the  |)er8on  who  has  never  hod  tlie  felicity  of 
paying  reverence  to  any  other  being,  does  not 
know  what  he  or  she  has  lost  Agiiin,  the  per- 
son, who  has  never  hod  religious  aspinitions, 
cannot  know  what  he  or  she  has  lost,  id  not  hav- 
ing had  that  which  is  the  supreme  consoUtion 
in  this  world. 

Numberless  illustrations  might  be  ailded  to 
those  which  have  been  already  given.  And  th^ 
would  all  tend  to  show  that  the  greatest  fkilaret 
in  any  man's  or  womtin's  life  are  those  of  wbioh 
he  or  she  is  totally  unodnacious. 

Arthur  lielpt. 
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From  Saint  Pauls  Hagadne. 
THE  DOWAGER  COUNTESS. 

Pabt  I. 

It  was  very  generally  said  of  the  Dow- 
4ger  Countess  of  Dangcrficld  that  she  was 
no  longer  the  woman  she  had  been.  This 
did  not  mean  simply  that  her  youth  and 
beauty  had  departed ;  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  her  ladyship  had  not  been  at 
all  good-looking  for  many  a  day.  But  of 
late  her  friends  agreed  that  she  was  much 
••  shaken,"  —  some  preferring  the  term 
•*  broken."  It  was  true  enough,  they  con- 
ceded, that  she  was  still  erect  as  a  grenadier, 
almost  as  tall,  quite  as  fierce  and  formidable 
of  presence ;  and,  dressed  in  her  favourite 
flame-coloured  damask  gown,  its  facings, 
robin^8,  and  white  satin  petticoat  thickly 
embroidered  with  gold  braid, —  her  head 
freshly  curled  and  powdered  and  fully 
crowned  with  jewels,  flowers,  and  feath- 
ers,—  her  eyebrows  heavily  blackened,  and 
a  thick  coat  of  white  and  red  paint  screen- 
ing her  face  and  filling  up  the  many  crev- 
iced and  creases  in  its  surface, —  she  looked, 
altogether,  much  as  she  had  looked  any 
time  during  a  score  or  more  of  years ;  but, 
so  observers  pronounced,  she  was  mani- 
festly changed  nevertheless.  Iler  voice, — 
still  a  bass  organ  of  power  and  volume, — 
was  less  securely  under  her  command  than 
of  old ;  less  firm  and  prompt  in  its  delivery, 
with  an  inclination  to  falter  and  flatten 
about  certain  of  its  notes.  Her  speech 
had  lost  much  of  the  acrid  vehemence  which 
had  once  distinguished  it.  She  had  for- 
merly indeed  been  noted  for  a  peculiar  sav- 
ageuess  of  sentiment,  and  for  the  exceed- 
ing strength  of  the  language  in  which  she 
had  been  wont  to  give  this  expression. 
To  sa^  simply  that  she  swore  would  not 
adequately  convey  an  idea  of  her  special 
method  of  enunciation,  because  in  the 
Countess's  day  ladies  of  quality  were  ac- 
customed to  season  their  conversation 
more  or  less  abundantly  with  oaths.  But 
she  swore  greatly  in  excess  of  the  priv- 
ile;;;e3  of  fashion, —  as  constantly  and  terri- 
bly, sooth  to  say,  as  '*our  army  in  Flan- 
ders "  had  lately  been  in  the  habit  of 
swearing.  Her  diction  was  now  found  to 
be  restrained  within  tolerably  decorous 
limits,  however,  and  her  manner  had  be- 
came almost  staid  in  comparison  with  the 
turbulence  that  had  once  characterized  it. 
She  had  even  been  known, —  not  to  smile 
certainly,  but  to  relax  for  a  moment  the 
habitual  rigour  of  her  frown,  and  to  ease 
her  ordinarily  severe  rule  over  her  facial 
muscles.  The  result  had  been  somewhat 
grim  and  forbidding,  considered   in  rela- 


tion to  amiability  of  aspect  a3  it  is  gener- 
ally understood,  but  yet  had  about  it  a 
certain  quality  that  was  of  value  if  only 
because  of  its  newness.  Any  variation  in 
Lady  Dangerfield's  expression  of  counte- 
nance could  hardly  hav^  been  for  the 
worse  ;  and  a  look  that  was  removed  but 
a  very  little  from  the  malign  and  the  ter- 
rible, had  in  her  case  the  preciousness  as 
of  startling  novelty. 

But  this  change  in  the  Dowager  Count- 
ess being  clear,  that  it  was  rather  the 
achievement  of  circumstances  she  had  been 
unable  to  control,  than  the  result  of  vol- 
untary action  of  her  own  in  the  matter, 
was  not  less  obvious.  She  had  the  air  of 
one  who  had  fought  against  alteration^ 
and  had  ultimately  been  constrained  to 
succumb  to  it.  She  was  a4  times  nervous 
and  restless, —  deficient  in  her  old  prompt 
presence  of  mind  and  steady  self-command. 
She  wore  an  abstracted,  now  and  then, 
almost  a  scared,  bewildered  look.  Mach 
of  this  might  perhaps  fairly  have  been  at- 
tributed to  her  advanced  age ;  for  she  was 
not  merely  an  old  woman, —  she  was  a  very 
old  woman.  Yet  people  resolutely  de- 
clined to  accept  that  piau»ble  explanation 
of  the  change  in  ner  ladyship.  They 
seemed  to  regard  her  as  qnite  impervious 
to  the  attacks  of  time.  They  maintained 
that  she  was  as  well  as  she  had  ever  been ; 
and  certainly  she  had  hardly  known  a  day's 
illness  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 
They  derided  the  notion  of  her  yielding  to 
age,  and,  pointing  to  her  gaunt  frame  and 
muscular  and  somewhat  masculine  propor- 
tions, demanded  if  she  looked  like  a  woman 
who  was  weakened  under  the  weight  of 
her  years  ?  Undoubtedly  she  did  not  look 
such  a  woman.  Still,  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bramston  had  then  quite  recently  been 
singing  — 

**  All  sublunary  things  of  death  partake; 
What  alteration  does  a  century  make! 
Kings  and  comedians  all  are  mortal  found, 
Csesar  and  Pinkethman  are  under  ground. 
What*s  not  destroyed  by  Time's  devouring 

hand? 
Where's  Troy,  and  whereas  the  Miiy-pole  in 

the  Strand  T  " 

No  one  presumed  to  think,  and  probably 
no  one  felt  so  well  disposed  towards  her  as 
to  hope,  that  Lady  Dangerfield  would 
prove  more  immortal  than  her  neighbours. 
How  then  was  the  chanj^e  to  be  account- 
ed for,  and  from  when  did  it  date  ?  It  was 
not  easy  to  say.  But  close  inspectors 
were  frequently  alleging  that  the  Count- 
ess had  never  been  herself^  as  they  phrased 
it,  since  one  fine  evening  when  her  chariot 
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had  been  stopped  in  Piccadilly,  and  she 
had  been  bidden  by  a  masked  and  mounted 
high  way  inuu  to  stand  and  deliver.  She 
h£^,  it  was  said,  met  the  outrage  with  her 
constitutional  fortitude, —  had  even  offered 
some  show  of  resistance :  but  the  pressure 
of  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  horse-pistol  upon 
her  ladyship's  hollow  and  rouged  ri^ht 
check  \\iu\  convinced  her  of  the  imperative 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  malefactor's  de- 
mand, and  she  had  straightway  abandoned 
to  him  her  jewels,  purse,  and  watch.  Her 
grand-daugliter,  Ladv  Barbara  Danger- 
Scld,  had  sat  beside  her  in  the  carriage, 
and  had  fainted  incontinently  upon  tne 
appearance  of  the  robber.  Ho  had 
snatched  from  her  the  fasliionable  compli- 
cation of  velvet,  lace,  and  flowers,  called 
a  "pompon,"  wych  she  wore  to  decorate 
her  head;  but  otherwise  he  had  left  the 
young  liuly  unmolested,  and  had  ridden 
ofl^  it  was  stated,  laughing  aloud  and  dis- 
playing mueli  levity  of  manner,  before  any 
attempt  could  be  made  to  hinder  his  de- 
parture. Probably  the  show  of  alacrity 
on  the  part  of  passers-by  in  the  way  of  ar- 
restmg  so  daring  a  felon  was  of  an  incon- 
siderable kind, —  until  he  was  fairly  out  of 
sight,  and  danger  from  his  pistols  had  en- 
tirely ceased.  Then  no  doubt  desire  for 
his  capture  and  anxiety  to  grapple  with 
him  wore  loudly  expressed,  and  of  a  par- 
ticularly urgent  character. 

Naturally  this  disaster  had  been  a  shock 
to  the  Dowager  Countess.  Not  that  the 
loss  of  property  could  have  greatly  grieved 
her;  for  her  wealth  was  almost  without 
bounds,  and  she  could  fairly  have  afforded, 
if  that  was  the  only  question  involved,  to 
be  plundered  by  footpads  once  a  week,  or 
even  oftener.  And  indeed,  in  the  instance 
under  mention,  her  ladyship,  as  it  haj)- 
pened,  really  incurred  no  loss ;  for  on  the 
morning  after  the  robbery  there  was  left 
at  her  mansion,  in  St.  James's  Square,  a 
sealed  i»acket  containing  every  item  of  the 
valuables  of  which  she  had  been  dispos- 
sessed but  a  few  hours  previously.  No 
explanation  was  given  of  tne  motives  that 
had  induced  this  strange  proceeding.  It 
was  left  for  conjecture  to  determine  as  to 
whether  sudden  contrition  had  moved  the 
thief  to  this  seemly  step,  or  whether  some 
unknown  friend  of  her  ladyship's,  by  a 
subtle  course  of  action,  had  compelled  res- 
titution of  the  plunder.  The  thing  was 
indeed  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  One 
article  only  was  not  restored ;  but  that 
was  of  but  trifling  value.  It  was  the 
"pompon"  snatched  by  the  highwayman 
from  the  head  of  the  youthful  Lady  Bar- 
bara when  she  fainted. 


The  fact  remained,  however,  that  a  lady 
of  very  exalted  position  had  been  sub- 
jected to  grave  indignity.  But  was.  this 
enough  to  account  jot  the  change  the 
world  had  noted  in  the  Dowager  Uoont- 
ess  ?  She  had  been  credited  witli  the 
possession  of  most  manly  intrepidity.  It 
had  been  said  of  her  that  she  reared 
simply  nothing  and  no  one.  She  came  of 
the  Brabazon  family,  long  famed  for  the 
audacity,  almost  the  ferocity,  of  its  scions 
of  either  sex.  It  was  not  readily  to  be  be- 
lieved that  a  daughter  of  that  truculent 
and  combative  house  would  be  greatly 
moved,  much  less  would  be  vitally  altered, 
by  the  poor  fact  that  the  iron  ring  of  a 
pistol-barrel  had  chilled  for  a  moment  her 
august  countenance,  even  though  the  other 
end  of  the  weapon  had  been  grasped  by 
the  unscrupulous  hand  of  a  highwayman. 
The  really  great,  —  and  who  was  really 
great  if  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Danger- 
Held  was  not  ?  —  were  hardly  to  be  perma- 
nently affected  by  such  small  matters. 
Besides,  outrages  of  this  kind,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  authorities,  had  become  com- 
mon at  this  time.  A  long  series  of 
disastrous  campaigns  had  been  followed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  a 
peace  which,  notwithstanding  the  fire- 
works and  rejoicings  and  re-animation  of 
trade  it  brought  with  it,  many  classes 
averred  to  be  worse  than  a  state  of  war ; 
for  t  .0  country  was  now  flooded  with  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  sailors,  who  from  lack 
of  occupation  turned  highwaymen  and 
footpads  in  alarming  numbers.  Society 
had  come  to  be  afraid  of  sti'-ring  out  after 
dark.  So  many  persons  of  distinction  had 
been  robbed  in  the  streets  that  a  reward 
of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  in  the 
"  London  Gazette "  for  the  apprehension 
of  any  robber.  Lady  Albemarle,  the 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmv/ud,  had  been 
plundered  of  her  watch  and  purse  by  nine 
assailants,  at  dusk,  in  so  public  a  thorough- 
fare as  Great  Russell  Street;  and  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  wliile  sitting  in  his  char- 
iot in  Ilyd »  Park,  had  been  attacked  and 
robbed  by  highwaymen,  narrowly  escap- 
ing with  his  life,  —  a  pistol-shot  liad  even 
scarified  his  distinguished  jaw-bone  1  It 
was  quito  certain  that  the  Dowager  Count- 
ess had  suffered  in  very  excellent  company. 
Her  case,  however  to  be  deplored,  was  by 
no  means  exceptional.  Could  it  be  re- 
garded, then,  as  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  change  in  her  ladyship  ? 

Let  us  record  that  in  other  respects 
there  were  signal  peculiarities  marking 
the  perio<i.  Society  is  subject  every  now 
and  then  to  a  kind  of  nervous  disorder  or 
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hysterical  seizure.  The  community  re- 
flects indeed,  sometimes  as  in  a  magnify- 
inff  mirror,  the  diagnostics  of  the  indl- 
▼idoaL 

Now  we  all  know,  without  needing  to 
fee  a  physician  for  the  information,  that 
there  are  many  infirmities  afflicting  human 
nature  which  originate  in,  or  are  greatly 
attributable  to,  the  follies  and  the  errors 
of  the  sufferer.  An  irregular  course  of 
life,  a  persistent  disregard  of  hygienic  con- 
siderations, results  in  this  or  that  form  of 
malady.  We  make  ourselves  ill,  in  point 
of  fkct,  of  our  own  accord.  We  set  down 
certain  rows  of  figures  under  each  other, 
and  then  are  startled  because  when  we 
come  to  add  them  up  they  amount  to  such 
and  such  a  total.  *^You  seek  me,''  the 
doctor  would  tell  us,  if  he  could  afford  to 
be  frank,  '*  because  you  have  tampered 
with  your  constitutions,  trifled  with  your 
stomachs,  impaired  your  digestions,  upset 
your  nervous  systems.  Patients,  heal 
yourselves  1  Alter  your  lives  and  mend 
your  ways ! " 

A  century  back  from  now,  —  more,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  let  us  say, 
— society  had  been  behaving  very  dread- 
fully indeed.  It  ha  i  proceeded  from  excess 
to  excess ;  it  had  carried  on  a  protracted  ca- 
reer of  dissoluteness ;  its  frailties  and  wan- 
tonness knew  no  bounds.  It  was  in  a  state 
of  fever ;  its  nervous  organization  was 
morbidly  exacerbated ;  its  reason  was 
menaced;  and  indeed  it  verged  upon  de- 
lirium. It  was  in  so  highly  wrought  a 
condition,  while  it  was  yet  so  enervated 
aud  exhausted,  that  it  was  ready  to  scream 
at  the  upholding  of  a  fiuger,  to  swoon  at 
the  explosion  of  a  cracker. 

Moreover,  while  society  was  thus,  as  it 
were,  open  at  every  pore,  aud  peculiarly 
reci'ptive  of  the  slightest  influences,  there 
was  something  strange  in  the  air,  "  breath- 
ing contagion."  There  had  been  no  win- 
ter ;  that  is  to  say,  no  frost,  no  cold  winds 
even.  For  eight  months  the  weather  had 
been  unnaturally  hot.  Honeysuckles  had 
flowered  in  December,  and  the  necta- 
rine trees  were  in  bloom  at  Christmas. 
The  world  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
curious  clemency  of  the  season.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  retreated  to  Strawberry  Hill  in  Feb- 
ruary, ••  fi)r  air : "  he  could  not  breathe  in 
town.  People  whispered  to  each  other 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  foretold  a  great 
change  in  the  English  climate  as  likely  to 
o^cur  a])out  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
e<?ntury.  and  hati  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
couhl  live-  to  see  it.  It  was  a  pre-scientific 
e]»neh.  so  that  there  was  no  acoountin^c  for 
liie  Weather  by  any  allusions  to  the  Gulf 


Stream.    **  The  pleasant  Horace,"  as  Miss 
Hannah  More  was  by-and-by  to  designate 
him,  —  the  good  lady,  of  course,  did  not 
hear  all  Mr.  Walpole  said,  and  was  with- 
out our  opportunity  of   reading    all    he 
wrote,  —  was  content  with    the    fanciful 
explanation  that  "Jupiter  had  jogged  the 
earth  three  degrees  nearer  to  the  sun." 
Meanwhile  a  troubled  mob  averred  that 
there   had  appeared  in  the  heavens  **a 
bloody  cloucl,*'  —  portentous  of  all  kinds 
of  dire   catastropnes.  —  It  was  probably 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  but  there  was  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  consider  it  something 
more   awfully  phenomenal.  —  Then,  early 
in  the  year,  the  coimtry  had  been  shaken 
by  a  storm  unprecedented  in  point  of  vio- 
lence, and  attended  by  grave  calamities. 
In  the   western  counties,  where   it   had 
chiefly  raged,  the   prolonged  tempest  of 
wind,  hail,  and  rain  had  overwhelmed  the 
inhabitants  with  fear  and  consternation, 
and  devastated  property  to  an  alarming 
extent.      In    the  world    of  politics,  the 
peace  notwithstanding,  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness was  manifest,  the  more  serious  per- 
haps because  of  its  vagueness  and  the 
absence  of  any  palpable  reason  for  it.    A 
sort  of  undercurrent  of  alarm  touching  the 
designs  of  the  Pretender  was  discernible, 
however :    although  the  rising  of  '45  had 
been    ruthlessly  quelled,  ana    the    rebel 
lords  had  duly  suffered  on  Tower  Hill. 
Gossips  rumoured  that  the  Yoimg  Cheva- 
lier had  even  been  seen  in  Ix>ndon.  '  This 
could  hardly  have  been  true  though,  like 
a  good  many  other  falsehoods,  it  was  per- 
haps only  anticipatory  of  fact  —  for  King 
James's  grandson  was  certainly  to  be  pres- 
ent in  town  a  little  later.    Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  these  agitating  causes,  —  or,  it  may  be, 
in  part,  because  of  them,  —  society  con- 
tinued to  whirl  in  a  desperate  vortex  of 
dissipation.    Gambling  had  become  an  all- 
dominant  mania.     Gentlemen  of  fashion 
went  hunting  even  with    dice    in    their 
pockets,  so  that  in  the  event  of  "  a  check," 
or  the    hounds  not  finding,  they  might 
**  throw  a  main  "  by  the  covert  side,  to 
while  away  the  time,  and,  so  to  say,  keep 
the  game  alive.    Nor  were  the  gentler  sex 
less  absorbed  by  passion  for  play.    They 
were  even  apt,  now  and  then,  to  risk  upon 
the  turn  of  a  card,  or  the  cast  of  the  die 
other  matters,  that  should  have  been  in- 
finitely more  valued  by  them  than  their 
money :  as  Hojrarth's  famous  picture, "  The 
Lady's  Last  Stake,"  with  its  portrait  of 
Miss   Salisbury,  afterwards    Mrs.  Thrale 
and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  so  forcibly  testifies.    "  The 
quality,"    male    and    female,    in    ecstatic 
swarms,  filled  ridottos  and  masquerades  at 
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wbicli  the  wildest  license  prevailed,  and  the 
Btranffcst  fashions  in  dress  and  undress 
found  favour.  It  had  almost  become  the 
von:uc  at  these  festal  assemblies  to  reverse 
ordinary  rules  of  attire  —  to  mask  the  face 
and  uncover  the  rest  of  the  body.  Flesh- 
coloured  silk  was  in  great  demand,  and 
abandonment  of  drapery  was  general. 
The  satiric  journals  advertised  on  sale  or 
hire,  "naked  dresses  in  imitation  of  the 
skin."  In  short,  it  had  come  to  this :  in 
order  to  rise  to  the  height  of  fashion,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  sink  to  the  depths 
of  impropriety. 

No  wonder  Methodism  began  to  lift  up 
its  voice,  denouncing  the  iniquity  of  the 
period,  while  various  prophets  forefold  the 
coming  of  much  solemn  trial  and  trouble 
upon  the  land  by  reason  of  its  iniquity. 
But,  as  yet,  the  preachers  and  seers  had 
wrouglit  little  amendment.  The  quality 
continued  their  desperate  course,  —  appa- 
rently little  distressed  at  their  situation, 
—  shattered  somewhat  in  regard  to  ner- 
vous system,  but  scarcely  meditating  re- 
form of  a  plenary  kind  as  to  mode  of  life. 

It  is  probable  ,that  the  chanjre  in  the 
Dowaorcr  Count<;ss  of  Dangerfield,  which 
her  friends  had  been  so  careful  to  note, 
was  attributable  rather  to  the  general  in- 
fluences at  work  around  her,  t^ken  in 
combination,  than  to  any  one  of  these  con- 
sidered separatelv  and  distinct  from  its 
fellow  signs  of  the  times.  And  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  the  woman  she  had  been, 
although  admitted,  must  not  be  strained 
to  signify  too  much.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  however  "shaken,"  or  even 
"  broken,"  her  ladyship  still  held  her  own 
in  the  realms  of  fashion :  was  ever  to  be 
seen  in  the  van  of  the  follies  and  dissipa- 
tions of  her  time. 

n. 

TuE  Dowager  Countess  was  holding 
high  revel,  givmj^  a  grand  "rout"  at  her 
toMm  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square.  The 
night  was  turned  into  day.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  all  a-glow  with  the  quiver- 
ing flames  of  links,  the  sleams  of  lanthoms, 
the  mellow  light  of  oil4amps.  A  splendid 
crowd  was  gathering  thither,  chokmg  the 
way.  There  was  a  wonderful  tangle  of 
vehicles ;  the  hubbub  was  tremendous ;  the 
confusion  seemed  inextricable.  Coachmen 
lashed  and  swore ;  link-boys  yelled  shrilly; 
horses'  hoofs  clanged  and  clattered ;  wheels 
rumbled  and  grated  and  locked ;  running 
footmen,  bearing  wax  flambeaux,  pushed 
and  struggled  to  clear  a  path  for  their 
masters ;  chair-porters  squabbled  and 
fought.    From  afar  could  be  heard  the 


thundering  over  the  boulder-paved  road* 
I  ways  of  the  approaching  coaches,  rich  in 
crusted  gilt  decorations  and  finely  coloured 
;  panels,  yet  swinging  and  rocking  bo  ter- 
ribly on  their  course  that  there  seemed 
danger  every  moment  of  the  drivers  being 
hurled  from  the  fringed  and  tasselled  ham- 
mercloths,  and  of  the  occupants  within  be- 
ing shaken  to  pieces  by  the  exceeding 
violence  of  their  transit.  Sedans,  in  long 
lines,  were  to  be  seen  advancing  from  au 
quarters,  bounding  clastically  up  and  down 
as  they  came,  with  the  practised  half-run- 
ning, half-walking  gait  of  their  porters, 
and  centring  in  an  inconvenient  cluster  at 
Lady  Dangerfield's  door.  As  the  night 
advanced  the  endless  stream  of  guests 
seemed  to  strengthen  and  thicken  more 
and  more. 

There  had  been  a  grand  dinner  party  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  fare  of 
a  substantial  kind  enough,  —  somewhat 
coarse,  perhaps,  from  a  modem  point  of 
view.  But  people  of  quality  were  then 
content  to  regale  themselves  with  beef- 
steaks, rabbit  and  onions,  collared  pig, 
pickled  salmon,  venison  pasty,  apple  pie, 
orange  butter  and  Dutch  cheese,  washed 
down  with  strong  ale,  punch,  and  usque- 
baugh: the  feast  being  crowned  with 
choicer  liquors,  such  as  tokay,  champagne, 
burgundy,  and  Florence  wine.  It  was 
hardly  surprising  that  upon  many  of  the 
faces  of  the  Countess's  guests  there  was 
perceptible  a  roseate  flush  of  overfeeding, 
that  rendered  rouge  quite  a  superfluous 
adornment.  Nevertheless,  fucus,  in  thick 
coats,  had  been  plastered  upon  the  cheeks 
of  most  of  the  company  present. 

The  entrance-hail  and  staircase  were 
lined  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  lighted 
with  coloured  lamps.  It  was  quite  "a 
baby-Vauxhall,"  every  one  declared.  In 
the  centre  of  the  vestibule  leading  to  the 
grand  withdrawing-room  stood  large  ala- 
baster vases,  with  wax  candles  burning 
within,  —  "a  mighty  pretty  effect,"  it  was 
universally  agreed.  The  spacious  saloons 
were  hung  with  Indian  painted  tafleta; 
stacks  of  valuable  china,  ranged  on  Japan 
cabinets,  flllcd  the  comers  of  the  rooms. 
Central  chandeliers  of  bronze  and  cut-gla«s 
were  suspended  from  the'  painted  ceilmgs, 
and  convex  mirrors  on  the  walls  reflected 
and  multiplied  the  light  of  the  candles  in 
the  scouct-s.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted, 
the  general  scheme  of  illuminations  was 
not  of  a  very  ample  kind.  In  those  days, 
gas,  and  argand,  and  sun-burners,  and  mod- 
erator lamps,  and  other  corresponding  con- 
trivances were  not;  and  people  perforce 
'  were  content,  even  on  the  grandest  occo* 
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sions,  with  a  dimness  and  gloom  that  would 
now  be  deemed  very  intolerable  indeed. 
Bat  if  the  background  was  somewhat  lus- 
tr^esB,  the  foreground  figures  were  suflB- 
ciently  splendia.  Sumptuousnesa  of  ap- 
parel was  the  vogue.  The  crow  rules  our 
modern  method  of  costume  ;  but  the  pea- 
cock then  prevailed.  And  Ladv  Danger- 
field's  guests  were  as  radiant  and  magnifi- 
cent as  white  and  scarlet  paint,  diamonds, 
feathers,  lace,  gold  and  silver  embroidery, 
velvets,  silks,  and  satins,  and  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow,  could  make  them. 

"  Gracious  powers,  was  there  ever  such 
a  crush ! "  exclaimed  one  lady  of  quality  to 
another.  "My  new  silk  sack  has  been 
nearly  torn  from  my  shoulders,  and  my 
lace  is  all  tatters.    These  dreadful  hoops  1 " 

"  They're  the  mode,  my  dear,  and  one 
may  as  well  be  in  one's  coffin  as  out  of  the 
fashion.  We're  all  like  blown  bladders 
to-day;  next  month  I  don't  doubt  we  shall 
all  be  stalking  about  as  thin  as  thread  pa- 
pers.'* 

For  the  moment  square  or  oblong  hoops 
were  the  only  wear,  and  the  caricaturists 
of  the  period,  —  who  had  their  hands  very 
full  of  subjects,  —  ventured  to  compare  the 
ladies  who  followed  the  fashion  to  aonkeys 
bearing  panniers.  Indeed,  the  wicker  pro- 
tuberances which  women  then  wore  on 
either  side  were  of  amazing  size,  and  fully 
deserved  the  scoflfe  and  censures  of  the 
satirists.  The  men  also  delighted  in  am- 
plitude of  dress,  and  the  skirts  of  their 
coats  were  lined  with  buckram  or  stiffened 
with  whalebone,  so  as  to  project  from  the 
figure  in  graceless  lines  enough.  By  way 
of  curious  contrast  to  this  fashion,  very 
small  wig:^,  fitting  closely  to  the  head, 
were  the  mode,  and  the  ladies'  caps  were 
of  flat  form,  and  extremely  diminutive  size. 
Tlie  fashionable  hair-powder  was  of  a 
bluish-grey  colour. 

'•It's  a  mercy  I'm  here  alive,"  quoth 
Lady  Betty  Laxford,  laughing  and  panting. 
She  was  a  florid,  exuberant  beauty  of  the 
Baccliante  type,  lavish  in  display  of  neck. 
*•  My  louts  of  chairmen  turned  me  topsy- 
turvy, and  I  '  saw  London,'  as  the  children 
sav  when  vou  hold  them  head  downwards. 
I  thought  I  should  never  come  right  again, 
I  was  80  bundled  up  in  my  coats,  and 
friLrhtened  out  of  my  senses  with  the  crash 
of  broken  glans.  People  couldn't  even  see 
how  I  was  blushing,  and  I  hardly  know 
now  wliether  I'm  on  my  head  or  my  heels. 
I  really  thought  tlie  end  of  the  world  was 
come.  The  oddest  feeling,  my  dearl  I 
screamed  and  laughed  and  cried  and 
fainted,  all  at  once.  That  is,  I  should  have 
fainted,  only  I   felt   1  was  in  a  frightful 
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pickle,  and  I  didn't  know  who  might  be 
looking  at  me.  It's  no  good  fainting  when 
'  your  hoops  are  over  your  head,  you  know, 
I  boxed  one  rude  fellow's  ears  for  laughing, 
and  then  I  gained  the  door,  with  the  loss 
of  my  fan  and  half  my  ribbons.  Where's 
the  dear  Countess?  AVhat  a  world  of 
company  I  And  where  are  the  card-tables  ? 
What  would  I  give  for  a  glass  of  negus,  or 
a  taste  of  ratifia  I " 

Her  ladyship  gathered  together  her 
tumbled  train  of  rose-coloured  paduasoy, 
embroidered  with  festoons  of  vine-leaves 
and  corn-flowers,  and  pushed  her  way 
through  the  thronged  rooms. 

"  •  Odslife  1  what  a  crowd,"  she  said.  "  I 
shaU  be  stripped  of  my  clothes,  and  go 
home  like  a  naked  creature,  I'm  sure  I 
shall.  Plague  on  the  men,  how  they  keep 
pegging  down  one's  sack  with  their  ugly 
neels  I  I'd  better  have  come  dressed  like 
Mother  Eve  at  first.  Harry  Brabazon, 
you  good  soul,  give  me  an  arm  and  take 
me  to  a  safe  comer." 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  lady- 
ship at  the  aoor,  and  the  pain  of  being 
unable  to  render  any  assistance.  I  was 
80  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd.  I  trust  your 
ladyship  was  not  hurt  ?  " 

**Is  my  ladyship  a  pancake,  that  I'm 
to  be  turned  over  like  tnat  and  not  hurt, 
sir?  You  were  looking  on,  were  you? 
You're  a  wretch  to  tell  me  of  it  I  You 
couldn't  help  me  for  grinning,  I'll  be  bound. 
And  you're  laughing  at  me  now  in  your 
sleeve,  you  know  you  are.  As  I'm  a  per- 
son, I  shall  never  give  over  blushing  for 
this  night's  mishap ! " 

The  gentleman  addressed  as  Harry  Bra- 
bazon wore  the  uniform,  —  scarlet,  with 
blue  facings  corded  with  gold,  —  of  a 
captain  in  the  King's  Guards.  He  carried 
under  his  arm  a  large  military  cocked  hat 
called  a  KevenhuUer,  ed^d  with  gold  lace, 
and  decorated  with  the  Hack  Hanoverian 
cockade.  He  was  of  elegant  figure  and 
bearing,  with  a  handsome  lace,  —  "a  black 
man,"  as  complexions  were  then  accounted, 
the  meaning  being,  not  that  he  was  a  negro, 
but  that  his  skin  was  of  a  dark  hue,  —  a 
trifle  worn,  perhaps,  by  late  hours  and 
loose  living :  for  he  followed  the  reckless 
Yashions  of  his  time.  A  younger  son,  re- 
lated to  the  family  of  the  Dowager  Count- 
ess of  Dangerfield,  he  was  said  to  have  in 
great  part  exhausted  his  small  patrimony 
at  the  hazard-table.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  reputed  to  be  a  gallant  officer,  and  to 
have  served  with  distinction  under  his 
Roval  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  other  commanders. 

^^I  won't  detain  you  longer,  Captain," 
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Lady  Betty  said  presently.  "  I'm  better 
now.  IVe  got  my  breath  ao;ain,  —  almost. 
And  I  know  you're  mad  to  oe  off  dancing 
with  that  pretty  Bab  Dangerfield." 

**  Can  Lady  Betty  imagine " 

"  Yes.  Lady  Betty  knows  all  about  it. 
I've  been  turned  up  like  an  hour-glass,  but 
things  are  shaking  gradually  into  their 
right  places  again,  and  Tm  not  so  gi^^y  as 
you  think  me,  perhaps.  You're  playing  a 
dangerous  game,  Captain  Brabazon.  You 
think  you  can  carry  off  Bab  from  under 
the  very  eyes  of  that  she-dragon  of  an  old 
countess.  You'll  find  it  none  so  easy,  let 
me  tell  you.  I  wouldn't  mind  helping  you 
if  I  could,  and  if  I  dared.  Bless  the 
man,  how  his  great  black  eyes  gleam  at 
me !  Only  gratitude,  I  suppose,  though  it 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  love.  Let  go 
my  hand,  Harry.  She's  too  good  for  you, 
sir.  You've  modesty  enough  to  know  that, 
I  suppose,  if  you've  any  modesty  at  all. 
I  don't  believe  men  even  know  what  the 
word  means.  We're  all  too  good  for  you, 
that's  the  fact.  And  Bab's  the  sweetest, 
dearest,  little  body  living.  To  think  of 
her  being  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  creat  swaggering  captain  of 
the  guards  !  Much  worse  couldn't  happen 
to  her  if  the  town  were  to  be  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Pretender  and  the  French. 
There,  go !  I'll  find  my  way  to  the  card- 
room  by  myself.  One  last  word,  —  'Ware 
the  Countess ! " 

**  She  hates  me,  I  know." 

"WTiy  shouldn't  she?  Ain't  you  her 
relation  ?  Do  you  expect  her  to  love  you  ? 
Do  you  think  you're  the  sort  of  creature  to 
be  loved  bv  her,  —  or  by  any  one  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Lady  Betty ;  a 
man  can  but  try  his  luck,  you  see." 

**  Luck,  indeed !  Do  you  think  love's  a 
mere  gambling  matter  ?  " 

"Well,  —  one  stakes  one's  heart,  you 
know.  Can  one  venture  more  ?  I  would 
if  I  could,  —  if  I'd  anything  more  or  better 
to  venture." 

"  Your  heart  I  Are  you  sure  you've  got 
Buch  a  thing  about  you  ?  A  mere  lump  of 
pumice-stone,  that  can  feel  nothing  and 
hold  nothing.  And  you  think  yourself 
worthy  of  Bab  Dange  Aeld ! " 

"  I  never  said  that.  Lady  Betty.  One 
may  love,  I  supiwse,  and  yet  be  unworthy 
to  possess  that  one  loves.  My  hopes  have 
hardly  dared  mount  so  high  yet.  I  dare 
say  I'm  all  you  say  I  am,  Lady  Betty.  Yet 
if  I  can  win  my  cousin  Bab,  be  sure  I  will. 
For  deserving  her,  that's  quite  another 
matter.  But  I'm  fond  of  my  own  way,  — 
and  I've  a  knack  of  getting  it,  at  odd  times ; 
and  I've  a  pretty  stout  arm  —^- " 


*'  None  of  your  desperado  airs  with  ma^ 
sir.  You  can  break  a  lamp,  boUy  a  oon- 
stable,  or  bam  a  justice  with  amy  blood 
in  the  liberties  of  Westminster,  I  don't 
doubt.  But  do  you  think  you  can  dear 
a  path  to  a  woman's  heart  by  meana  of 
ever  so  stout  an  arm  ?  Is  a  girl  of  sfHiit 
to  yield  to  mere  brute  force?  Do  you 
take  Bab  for  one  of  those  wretched  Scotch 
folks  you  cut  the  throats  of  after  CoUo- 
den  ?  Don't  scowl  so,  Harry.  You  dont 
know  how  it  tempts  one  to  tease  you.  I 
like  you,  —  there.  Can  I  soy  anything 
prettier  than  that?  And, — I'll  get  the 
old  Countess  down  to  cards  presently. 
Will  that  do?  I  really  believe  Fm  an 
angel  by  rights,  —  only  somehow  my  wings 
got  shaken  off  when  my  chair  upset,  and 
left  me  mortal  after  all." 


III. 


Youthful  little  Lady  Barbara  Danger- 
field,  in  her  white  damask  gown,  a  blush- 
rose  in  her  tucker,  and  a  black  velvet 
ribbon  secured  by  a  diamond  buckle  round 
her  pearly,  slender  neck,  certainly  looked 
a  very  pretty,  dainty  creature  indeed.  Mr. 
Reynolds  would  have  taken  real  delight 
in  limning  her  ladyship's  sweet  face,  and 
would  have  done  as  much  in  his  very 
best  manner  at  the  moderate  charge  of 
some  twelve  guineas  or  so ;  for,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing,  England's  great- 
est painter  was  little  known  or  priied 
by  the  London  world  of  fashion.  Lady 
Barbara  had  large,  steady,  deep  blue  eyes, 
coral-red  lips  of  most  perfect  K)rm,  and  a 
pleasant,  unconscious  sauciness  about  the 
trim  outline  of  her  nose  and  chin.  Her 
auburn  hair  fell  in  profuse  coils  upon  her 
satin  shoulders,  though  its  golden-russet 
glories  of  hue  were  cruelly  masked  by 
the  pomatiun  and  powder  with  which  it 
was  caked.  Iler  tightly-laced,  unyielding, 
cylindrical  corset  hindered  somewhat  the 
free  movement  of  her  lithe  figure,  cramp- 
ing too  its  undulating  graces  of  contour. 
Yet  youth  and  beauty  and  natural  charm 
fought  a  good  fight  against  the  restrictions 
and  compulsions  of  fashion  in  attire,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  held  their  own  very 
thoroughly.  Her  animation  fairly  kindled 
by  the  excitement  of  her  first  ball,  her 
glances  lit  up  and  her  cheeks  flushed  by 
the  witcheries  of  the  music  and  the  dance, 
she  was,  if  not  the  most  striking  or  com- 
manding, without  doubt  the  prettiest  wo- 
man beneath  her  grandmamma's  roof  on 
the  night  of  the  grand  rout. 

"I'm  not  to  dance  with  you,  Harry. 
I'm  not  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Lady  Boi^ 
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bara,  with  a  frightened  look,  as  Captain 
Brabazon  approached  her. 

**  I  know  rm  a  dreadful  ogre,"  said  the 
Captain.  "Yet  you  don*t  think  so  very 
ill  of  me,  do  you,  Bab  V  " 

**  Indeed    not,  —  but    my    grandmoth- 


"My  great  aunt  hates  me  like  the, — 
well,  like  poison.  I  don't  suppose  she 
does  hate  the  other  person  I  was  going  to 
mention  so  very  much  after  all.  Yet  I 
must  speak  to  thee,  Bab." 

**  Indeed  Harry " 

"  The  Countess  has  only  forbidden  your 
speaking  to  me.  She  can't  help  my  speak- 
ing to  you,  can  she?  You  need  not  an- 
swer, you  know,  Bab,  unless  you  like ;  and 
then  you  can  do  it  with  your  eyes.  That 
won't  be  disobeying  orders,  will  it,  Bab  ? 
Y^ou're  not  forbidden  to  look  at  me,  are 
you  V  And  your  looks  say  more  than  the 
tongues  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
room  put  together,  to  my  thinking,  and 
talk  a  prettier  language,  —  not  that  that's 
saying  so  much  after  all." 

**  \  ou  know,  Harry,  that  it  is  not 
my  wish  that  we  should  be  other  than 
friends." 

"  We  are  friends,  Bab,  and  we  will  be 
friends,  —  that  at  least,  though  all  the 
gjandmothers  in  the  world  say  us  nay. 
How  pretty  you  look,  my  child,  to  night  1 
Quite  good  to  eat,  I  protest.  But  that  is 
an  ogre's  speech."  And  the  Captain 
laughs,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and  look- 
ing a  very  happy,  and  fond  and  good- 
natured  sort  of  ogre. 

"  You'll  dance  a  minuet  with  me  ?  "  he 
afiked. 

"I  should  like  to,"  says  Bab  simply, 
"but  I  dare  not." 

"  Presently,  I  mean.  When  her  lady- 
ship's at  cards.  She'll  forget  everything, 
even  you,  Bab,  when  she's  fairly  snared  by 
the  red  and  black  pips.  May  she  hold 
every  king  in  the  pack  1  She's  never 
tired  of  playing  wliile  the  luck's  on  her 
side.     But  that's  a  common  case." 

**  I  shall  be  seen  talking  to  you,  —  and 
how  I  shall  be  scolded  ! "  Bab's  childish 
air  of  distress,  as  slie  glanced  timorously 
about  her,  was  very  charming. 

*♦  Step  into  the  balcony,  —  there's  no  one 
looking." 

They  entered  a  sort  of  artificial  bower, 
veiled  with  gauze  curtains,  and  lined  with 
8hrub<  and  flowers,  and  dimly  lit  with 
small  lamps  in  coloured  glasses. 

**  The  ball-room  was  terribly  hot,"  said 
Bab  presently,  reconciling  herself  to  what 
she  knew  would  be  judged  aa  highly  im- 
proper and  disobedient  by  the  Dowager 


Countess.  *^  I  vow  it's  quite  cool  and  pleas- 
ant here.  What's  that?  Lightning?" 
She  gave  a  little  scream. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Bab.  It  won't 
hurt  you.  What  could  hurt  you  ?  Sweet, 
good  little  soul  that  you  are." 

"Will  there  be  a  storm,  do  you  think, 
Harry  ?  " 

"  Very  likely.  It's  been  strangely  hot 
and  heavy  all  day  long." 

"  Fm  a  dreadful  coward  when  there's  a 
storm,  —  especially  when  I'm  alone." 

"  Then  I  promise  you  I  won't  leave  your 
side  for  a  single  moment  until  it's  all 
over."  The  Captain  spoke  with  the  air  of 
being  perfectly  unselfish  in  the  matter. 

"  How  kind  you  are  to  me,  cousin." 

"  I  can't  be  kind  enough,  Bab ;  that's 
my  great  grievance.  I  can't  show  you, 
and  I  can't  tell  you,  how  dear  you  are  to 
me,  —  how  much  I  love  thee." 

"  Hush,  Harry.  I  mustn't  listen  to  you. 
You  shouldn't  say  such  things  to  me." 

"Why  not,  Bab?    Because  you " 

The  Captain's  voice  faltered,  and  he 
stopped. 

**  No,"  says  Lady  Barbara  innocently ; 
"  because  my  grandmother " 

"Bless  you,  Bab."  And  the  ofi&cer 
kissed  his  young  relative.  As  he  had 
previously  stated  there  was  no  one  look- 
ing. 

"  Was  that  what  you  had  to  say  to  me  ?  " 
inquires  Bab,  with  shy  rogmshness. 

"  I  had  a  world  of  things  to  say  to  you, 
Bab.  It's  putting  them  very  shortly  when 
I  say  *  I  love  thee.'  Yet  that's  the  sum  of 
them  perhaps,  when  they  come  to  be  added 
up.  I  love  thee,  Bab.  And  you  ?  I  feel 
very  obstinate.  I've  a  great  mind  to  say 
you  shall  love  me  whether  you  will  or  not. 
But  that  would  be  rude,  perhaps." 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
will  of  my  own  left  me, — just  the  least 
bit  in  the  world,  please,  Harry.  It  won't 
make  so  very  much  difference,  after  all, 

Eerhaps."  And  she  let  her  hand  slide  into 
is.  Presently  she  started.  "Was  that 
thunder  ? " 

The  balcony  looked  on  to  St.  James's 
Square.  Above  the  glow  of  the  many 
links  and  lanthoms  could  be  seen  a 
sulphurous  and  lurid  sky,  and  over  the 
hubbub  and  jangling  of  the  horses  and  car- 
riages and  their  attendants,  could  be  heard 
the  sullen  roar  of  thunder. 

"  The  storm's  coming  on.  Fear  nothing, 
Bab.  Here's  my  amulet  against  danger." 
Captain  Brabazon  took  from  his  breast  a 
crumpled  little  coil  of  ribbon  and  finery. 

"My  pompon  1"  She  uttered  a  little 
scream.    "  The  one  the  robber  stole  1 " 
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'*1  had  thoneht  of  restoring  it,  but, 
npon  reflection,  I  mean  to  keep  it.  May  I  ?  " 

"  But  how  did  it  come  into  your  hands, 
Hanr  V  " 

"  You  didn't  recognize  the  Hocadilly 
highwayman,  then  V  " 

"  AVhat  1  —  you  were  the  highwayman  ?  " 

**To  think  that  a  crape  vizard  and  a 
horse-pistol  should  make  such  a  differ- 
ence I  You  didn't  know  me,  Bab  ?  I  had 
grown  to  be  such  a  giant  in  size,  and  my 
aspect  had  turned  so  suddenly  ferocious  ? 
It  was  the  magic  of  your  fears  that  had 
changed  me';  for  all  I  looked  so  dreadful, 
I  w<as  still  but  Harry  Brabazon,  —  your 
fond,  foolish  cousin  masquerading  as  a 
knight  of  the  road.  How  frightened  you 
were ;  I  felt  sorry  then,  for  indeed  I  love 
thee  too  dearly  to  harm  a  hair  of  thy 
head,  or  cause  thee  a  moment's  pang. 
And  yet  how  pretty  you  looked  when  you 
fainted  I  I  longed  to  wake  thee  back  to 
life  again  by  my  kisses.  A  mad  prank, 
wasn't  it?  But  I  was  mad  that  dav. 
You'd  been  so  harsh  with  me  at  Lady 
Careless's  overnight,  that  I  had  thought 
to  drown  mv  cares  in  Burgundy,  and  feith 
I  think  I  fairly  drowned  my  senses  too. 
Yet  'twas  your  fault,  Bab,  when  all's  said. 
See  what  comes  of  being  cruel." 

^  Indeed,  coosin,  I  meant  not  to  be  cruel. 
But  I  was  so  wretched.  I  had  been  so 
scolded,  —  I  felt  so  weak  I  couldn't  pluck 
up  spirit  to  be  wilful." 

"  xou  obeyed  the  Countess' s  orders  im- 
plicitly I  know.  You'd  scarcelv  give  me  a 
word  or  a  look,  much  less  the  flower  I 
asked  you  for,  that  you  wore  in  your 
bosom.  You  let  it  fade,  and  threw  it 
away,  rather  than  give  it  to  me.  So  I  was 
bent  on  vengeance.  I  took  the  pompon, 
and  I've  worn  it  here  ever  since." 

**Oh,  Harry,  how  can  you  be  so  des- 
perate and  wicked  ?  " 

**Nay,  Bab,  have  you  stolen  nothing? 
What  say  you  to  my  ease  and  quiet? 
Where  is  the  little  thief  that  has  niched 
my  heart  from  my  very  breast  ?  I  could 
have  borne  with  fewer  sighs  and  less  un- 
easiness the  loss  of  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world.  Was  Love  the  bandit  ?  Nay,  the 
rogue  professes  to  be  blindfold,  and  so 
wears  something  of  a  highwayman's  mask 
over  his  face.  Or  was  Bab  the  depreda- 
tor? Or  are  Bab  and  Love  all  one? 
'  Ods  life,  I  think  so.  I'm  not  worthy  of 
thee,  pretty  one.  I  know  it.  I'm  but  a 
poor  soldier,  —  poorer  in  that  I've  led 
something  of  a  fool's  life  hitherto.  But 
then  I  had  not  the  motive  for  wise  con- 
duct, my  love  for  thee  now  gives  me,  Bab. 
You  shall  make  me  wise  and  good  hence- 


forth, my  cousin;  for  indeed,  who  could 
linger  near  thee  but  for  a  moment  and  not 
be  bettered  by  the  purity  and  sweetness 
that  spring  from  thee  as  the  perfume  &om 
a  flower." 

<'  Dear  Harry,  I  love  thee ;  and,  so  fisff 
as  I  may " 

"I  know,  I  know, — the  Countess  is  our 
stumbling-block.  But  never  fear,  I'll 
make  thee  mine,  heaven  willing,  in  spite 
of  her.  She  is  but  mortal,  alter  all.  I 
frightened  her  rarely  t'other  day  with  my 
horse-pistol.  I  could  scarce  hold  it  steady 
for  laughing.  But  I  owed  her  something  for 
her  bad  treatment  of  me,  —  of  both  of  us, 
—  for  the  tales  she's  told  you  of  me.  She 
never  was  so  scared  in  her  life.  Not  but 
she's  brave  enough.  She'd  have  shot  or 
stabbed  me  if  she'd  had  a  weapon  handy. 
How  she  growled  and  ground  her  teeth 
and  swore  under  her  breath!  l''et  she 
shivered,  too,  and  turned  pale,  in  spite  of 
her  paint.  I  punished  her,  not  a  doubt 
of  it." 

"  She'll  never  forgive  you,  Harry." 

'*Then  I  must  e'en  make  shift  to  do 
without  her  ladyship's  forgiveness." 

There  came  another  peal  of  thunder. 
Lady  Bab  screamed,  —  not  only  because 
of  the  thunder,  however.  There  was  an- 
other, and,  for  the  moment,  even  a  more 
potent  reason  for  terror.  The  Dowager 
Countess  stood  beside  the  young  couple  in 
the  balcony,  with  so  sinister  and  malevo- 
lent an  expression  upon  her  wrinkled, 
rouged  visage  that  she  seemed  to  bo  quite 
the  kind  of  personage  whose  appearance 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  at- 
tended by  thunder  and  lightning  and  other 
appropriate  and  redoubtable  accompani- 
ments. 

"What  do  you  here,  child?"  she  de- 
manded, in  angry,  grating  tones,  scanning 
her  granddaughter  with  fierce  eyes.  "  Go 
to  the  ball-room  instantly.  My  Lord  Bel- 
lasis  has  been  seeking  you  everywhere. 
He  would  -honour  you  with  his  hand  in  a 
minuet.    Go  I " 

Lady  Barbara  fled  like  a  scared  have. 
She  dared  not  even  turn  to  bestow  a 
parting  glance  upon  her  lover. 

IV. 

"  You  here  ?  "  The  Dowager  Countess 
turned  wrathfully  upon  Captain  Brabazon. 

**I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
ladyship's  card." 

**  I  thought  you  were  in  gaol." 

"In  gaol?"  repeated  the  Captain,  with 
surprise  in  his  voice. 

"  Oh,  I  only  mean  for  debt.  No  doubt 
you've   been    cunning   enough   to   keep 
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dear  of  graver  offences — as  yet  For  all 
yoa  know  the  hemp  may  be  grown  and 
spun  for  your  proper  neckcloth,  neverthe- 
less. You'd  have  worn  it  long  since,  if 
deserving  had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

*^  I  know  that  I  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  your  ladyship's  favourable 
opinion." 

**  You  know  that  you're  a  villain  1 " 

"  I  have  never  learned  to  set  great  store 
upon  myself,  madam.  For  hard  words  I 
care  little,  —  nor,  for  that  matter,  for  hard 
blows  either.  Your  ladyship  is,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  style  me  villain,  if  it .  so 
please  you,  —  or,  indeed,  to  bestow  upon 
me  any  other  opprobrious  and  insulting 
epithet.  I  promise  to  be  not  greatly 
stirred  in  any  case.  I  hold  myself  to  be 
simply  a  soldier,  who  has  fought  and  bled, 
—  1  would  say  it  with  all  modesty,  —  for 
his  king  and  country.  As  to  my  honour, 
I  maintain  it  to  be  unblemished,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  meet  the  man  who  pre- 
sumes to  nave  a  contrary  opinion." 

"  Are  you  not  a  gambler  ?  Do  you  not 
haunt  that  pit  of  destruction.  White's?  " 

"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  I  have 
played ;  I  own  it.  I  have  lost,  and  paid 
my  losses.  Who  dares  say  otherwise?  I 
did  wrong,  it  may  be, —  nay,  I  will  avow 
it.  Still,  I  have  but  followed  the  mode. 
Why  should  I,  then,  be  singled  out  for 
blame  from  among  all  the  Countess  of 
Danperfield's  guests?" 

"  Profligate  1  do  you  know  whither  you 
axe  hurrying  ?  " 

"  I  see  your  ladyship  has  taken  up  with 
the  Methodist's  vocation."  The  Captain 
laughed  bluntly.  "I  don't  doubt  your 
ladyship  will  become  the  conventicle  pure- 
ly. When  may  we  expect,  dare  I  ask,  that 
diamoud  necklace  to  oe  changed  for  the 
preacher's  bands?" 

"  Scoffer  1 " 

"  Yet  I  think  I  have  seen  your  ladyship 
handle  the  cards  deftly  enough.  At  odd 
times,  too,  I  fancy  your  ladyship  has  even 
brandished  the  dice-box,  and  thrown  a  main 
with  the  best, —  I  should  say  the  worst  of 
us.  Faith,  now  I  remember,  it  was  my 
grand-aunt,  the  Countess  of  Dangerfield, 
who,  when  I  was  a  child,  first  taught  me 
to  know  one  card  from  another.  My  first 
game  of  cribbage  was  played  in  your  lady- 
ship's lap.  I  wasn't  tall  enough  to  reach 
to  the  table." 

With  an  angry  movement  of  her  head, 
the  Countess  seemed  to  toss  the  topic 
away  from  her. 

**  1  know  what  you  would  do,  sirrah. 
You  would  repair  your  shattered  state 
with  my  grandchild's  fortune." 


"It's  a pardon  me  I"    The  Captain 

checked  himself  in  an  angry  outburst. 
"  Your  ladyship  is  mistaken.  You  do  me 
grave  injustice.  If  your  ladyship  has  any 
mend  wearing  a  sword,  and  wilun^to  re- 
peat such  a  charge  against  me,  I  shall 
know  better  how  to  dew  with  him.  I  shall 
reply  to  him  with  less  forbearance  than  I 
am  Sound  to  exhibit  towards  your  lady- 
ship, I  warrant  you." 

"  How,  sirrah  ?  Do  you  not  persist  in 
following  the  child  hke  her  shadow  ?  Have 
you  not  persecuted  her  with  your  odious 
attentions  ?" 

"I  love  my  cousin,  madam;  I  own  it 
frankly.  Why  should  I  not  love  her? 
Who  will  hinder  me  ?  How,  indeed,  can  I 
help  loving  her  ?  For  her  fortune,  it  is 
nothing  to  me.  I  ask  not  for  it.  I  want 
it  not, —  nay,  it  is  hateful  to  me  rather,  in 
that  it  seems  in  some  sort  to  bar  my  win- 
ning her,— •  and  that,  to  the  evil  thinking, 
it  taints  with  a  suspicion  of  self-seeking  a 
passion,  heaven  knows,  to  be  absolutely 
pure  and  truthful." 

The  Countess  laughed  acridly.  "  Spare 
your  play-house  speeches,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  Such  tinsel  blandishments  may  beguile 
milkmaids  and  silly  chits  of  seventeen; 
but,  indeed,  I  know  their  trumpery  nature 
too  welL  I'm  an  old  woman,  aQd  I've 
been  behind  the  scenes  too  often.  Lady 
Barbara  is  not  for  you,  nor  such  as  you.  I 
forbid  your  speaking  to  her  again." 

"  I  am  her  kinsman,  madam." 

**  Fiddlestick  1  While  she  is  under  my 
roof  you  shall  not  approach  her.  You  her 
suitor,  her  husbanal  It  shall  not  be,  I 
say." 

"  Pardon  me.  I  say  it  shall."  The  Cap- 
tain bowed  with  an  air  of  severe  polite- 
ness. The  Dowager  Countess  drew  her- 
self up,  and  addressed  him  with  much 
majesty. 

"  Captain  Brabazon, —  nephew,  if  you 
prefer  it, —  for  I  will  suppose  you  to  be  my 
nephew, — your  mother  always  said  you 
were,  and  more,  persuaded  your  father  to 
believe  as  much, —  some  men  are  so  cred- 
ulous I  —  you'll  not  darken  my  door  again. 
I'll  have  your  black  face  no  more  in  my 
house.  It  was  through  a  blunder  of  my 
groom  of  the  chambers  that  you  received 
a  card  for  this  night.  The  blockhead  shall 
be  dismissed  for  his  stupidity.  And 
harkee,  sir;  we're  strangers  henceforth, 
remember.  My  granddaughter  is  not  for 
you, — nor  her  money,  nor  is  mine, —  not 
even  to  the  fee-simple  of  a  rope  and  a  shil- 
ling. So  abandon,  pray,  all  foolish  expec- 
tations in  that  regard.  Don't  dare  to  send 
to  me,  sir,  for  aid,  in  whatever  straits  you 
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may  be  in, —  unless,  indeed^you're  con- 
demned to  ride  backward  up  flColbom  Hill. 
In  such  case  I  should  like  to  secure  a  win- 
dow with  a  good  view  of  '^bum  Tree. 
Good  night.  My  servants  shall  show  you 
the  way  out,  and  quickly  too,  if  you  hav^ 
difficulty  in  finding  the  door." 
The  look  of  the  Dowager  Countess  was 

Particularly  venomous   as  she   delivered 
erself  of  this  bitter  speech.    The  Captain 
replied  with  considerable  calmness : — 

"If  I  should  be •  the  first  Brabazon  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ketch,  madam, 
I  shall  not,  possibly,  be  the  first  of  the 
family  who  has  merited  helping  from  the 
world  by  that  unpleasant  functionarjr.  For 
my  mother, —  of  whom  your  ladyship  has 
spoken  with  so  tender  a  grace, — 1  am 
happy  to  think  that  she  is  now  where  she 
is  little  likely  to  be  hurt  by  your  taunts, 
or  incommoded  by  your  presence.  I  refer 
to  heaven,  madam.  Your  ladyship  needs 
to  be  informed,  perhaps,  that  there  is  such 
a  place.  For  my  own  doom,  whatever  it 
may  be, —  the  three-legged  tree  at  TVbum, 
if  your  ladyship  will  have  it  so, —  I  don't 
doubt  that  fortitude  will  be  duly  given  me 
to  endure  it  as  a  man  should,  l^y  your 
ladyship  be  not  less  prepared  when  your 
own  time  arrives." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sirrah  I  how  dare 
you  ?  "  the  Countess  began  in  a  quavering 
angry  voice. 

"I  mean  good-night  and  good-bye.  I 
will  not  further  trespass  upon  your  lady- 
ship's hospitality.  Tne  signt  of  my  black 
face  shall  no  longer  disturb  your  vision. 
Only  this  I  would  say ; — I  love  my  cousin 
Barbara,  and  I  mean  to  win  her.  I  am 
your  ladyship's  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant." 

^  -For  some  minutes  the  countess  stood 
leaning  against  the  balcony,  as  though 
musing  in  an  abstracted  way  over  the 
words  that  had  been  addressed  to  her. 
Presently  she  was  startled  by  the  flashing 
of  the  lightning ;  with  a  shiver,  she  pinched 
her  hoop  beneath  her  elbows,  and  hurriedly 
re-entered  the  ball-room. 

The  Captain,  with  a  flushed  face  and  a 
somewhat  fiery  gleam  in  his  eyes,  had 
bowed  low,  and  quitted  her.  But  he  did 
not  withdraw  from  the  house  immediately. 
He  lingered  for  some  time  on  the  staircase 
and  in  the  vestibule,  in  the  hope  of  a  part- 
ing word  with  Lady  Barbara,  or  even  of 
one  more  glimpse  of  his  charming  cousin. 
In  this  respect  he  was  not  destined  to  be 
gratified.  He  encountered  the  young  lady 
no  more  on  that  evening.  As  he  turned 
from  St.  James's  Square,  he  found  the 
storm  without  approaching  its  height.   The 


heat  was  intense.  The  lightning  flashed, 
and  the  thunder  rolled  and  cracUcd  over^ 
head  with  amazing  violence. 

"I  bet  you  it  isn't  thunder;  111  give 
you  odds,"  said  a  lan^d  coxcomb  in  a  suit 
of  blue  and  silver,  lounpng  on  the  stair- 
case. *'  111  bet  you  it's  tne  powder-mills  at 
Hounslow  exploding.  Powder-mills  always 
exploding  at  Hounslow.  Or  I'll  take  you, 
if  you  like.    Will  any  one  bet  ?  " 

"  For  shame,"  exclaimed  an  alarmed  gen- 
tleman in  clerical  garb,  hurrying  from  the 
rout ;  ^  gambling  at  such  a  moment  I  I  do 
believe  there  are  men,  who,  if  they  were 
to  hear  the  last  trump,  would  give  odds 
that  it  was  only  the  bugle-call  of  the  Life 
Guards.  What  times  we  live  in  1  No  won- 
der the  heavens  roar  1 " 

**  No,  I  won't  bet.  It  can't  be  powder- 
mills.  Or  they  must  be  nearer  town  than 
Hounslow.'^  And  the  gentleman  in  blue 
and  silver  paled  somewhat,  and  tapped  his 
jewelled  snuff-box  with  trembling  fingers. 
The  'lightning  without  was  now  so  inces- 
sant and  so  intensely  vivid,  that  the  can- 
dles in  the  ball-room  seemed  to  bum  but 
dully  and  dimly ;  their  flames  flickered  and 
smoked ;  a  hazy  dun  red  hue  pervaded  the 
chamber,  by  contrast  with  the  blue-white 
sheet  of  fire  that  was  blazing  in  the  sky. 
Another  roar  of  thunder,  and  a  panic 
seized  the  Countess's  guests.  They  felt,  or 
thought  they  felt,  the  house  over  their 
heads  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  win- 
dow-panes rattled  and  were  shivered  to 
pieces;  the  curtains  swayed,  and  bellied 
out  like  th^  canvas  of  a  ship  in  full  sail ; 
doors  banged  violently,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  house  bells  were  set  ringing ;  the 
ground  rocked  and  trembled ;  the  chande- 
liers swun^  from  the  ceilings  to  and  fro 
like  pendulums;  a  large  mirror  over  the 
chimney-piece  suddenly  cracked  all  over, 
with  a  noise  like  the  explosion  of  a  mus- 
ket ;  the  stores  of  precious  china  ornaments 
were  flung  frt>m  their  shelves,  and  shattered 
on  the  floor.  Hysterical  screams  of  terror 
were  heard ;  there  was  wild  hurrying  hither 
and  thither;  women  swooned,  and  men 
swore ;  a  few  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer. 
The  musicians  abandoned  their  instru- 
ments, and  rushed  from  the  room.  Then 
arose  on  the  part  of  all  present  a  frantic 
desire  to  quit  the  scene  of  festivity  as  soon 
as  might  be.  A  surging,  frightened, 
shrieking  crowd,  choked  the  passages  and 
staircases,  and  streamed  into  the  open 
street.  Torrents  of  rain  were  falling,  and 
still  overhead  the  Ughtning,  in  great  pulsa- 
tions, was  stirring  and  sundering  the  skies, 
and  the  thunder  sounding  and  reverberat- 
ing on  all  sides  with  fnghtful  violence. 
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But  no  matter  for  soaked  fineiy,  mired  vel- 
Tetfi,  and  draggled  silks.  It  was  held  best 
and  safest  to  be  out  of  doors.  The  splen- 
did mansion  of  the  Dowager  Countess  was 
declared  doomed.  An  agonized  consterna- 
tion blanched  every  face.  One  cry  w^  on 
every  lip :  — "  The  Earthquake  1 " 

The  card-tables  were  overturned  by  the 
awe-stricken  players,  in  their  precipitate 
anxiety  to  abandon  their  game,  and  make 
good  their  escape.  Cards  and  counters, 
money  and  candles,  strewed  the  carpets. 
The  world  of  fashion  had  never  known  such 
a  night  of  horror.  Society  was  shaken  to  its 
very  centre.  The  quality  seemed  smitten 
^-ith  frenzy  and  paralysis,  at  one  blow. 

People  were  heard  declaring  that  one 
particular  flash  of  lightning  had  turned  all 
the  clubs  and  spades  in  the  pack,  bright 
red ;  and  all  the  nearts  and  diamonds  deep 
black.  This  was  at  the  pharo-table. 
*'  Thank  heaven,  I  never  play  pharo,  but 
always  brag  or  cribbage,"  gasped  a  lady 
of  quality :  "  so  the  storm  was  not  pointed 
at  me.  But  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  touch  a 
card  again.  Ah  I "  Screaming,  she  cov- 
ered her  eyes  with  her  hands^  to  shut  out 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  lightning,  as  she 
tottered  to  the  door. 

The  Dowager  Countess  lay  stretched  on 
the  floor  of  her  grand  with-drawing  room. 
She  had  swooned.  Lady  Barbara,  trem- 
bling terribly,  bent  over  her,  bathmg  her 
temples  with  vinegar. 

Every  now  and  then,  with  twitching 
face,  and  glassy  eyes,  and  chattering  teeth, 
the  Countess  moaned,  "The  earthquake  1 
The  second  shock !  Beware  of  the  third  I  " 
Over  and  over  again.  *'  The  earthquake  1 
The  second  shock  I  Beware  of  the  third  ! " 
The  Dowager  Coimtess  was  changed  in- 
deed. There  could  be  no  further  question 
on  that  head  now. 

It  was  an  awful  night  certainly.  But 
one  i)erson  seemed  wholly  undisturbed  by 
its  fell  terrors  and  calamities.  After  all, 
what  is  even  an  earthauake  to  a  lover? 
The  very  heavens  may  fall,  so  his  passion 
but  prosper. 

Captain  Brabazon,  tripping  lightly  along 
to  his  lodgings  in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall, 
had  heart  to  sing,  and  to  make  his  voice 


heard  above  the  turbulent  accompani- 
menrt  which  the  full  orchestra  of  the  ele- 
ments was  now  bo  abundantly  affording 
him, — 

"  Tell  me,  Chloe,  tell  me  pray, 
How  long  most  Damon  sue  7 
But  fix  the  time  and  1*11  obey, 
With  patience  wait  the  happy  day 
That  makes  me  sure  of  you.'* 

His  song  went  something  after  that 
fashion. 

Anon  from  verse,  he  would  drop  to 
prose,  still  of  a  rapt  and  exalted  sort. 

"  Love  her  ?  dearest  Bab  I "  he  ex- 
claimed; "of  course  I  love  her.  Is  she 
not  made  to  be  loved  ?  Could  one  love  a 
dearer,  purer,  kinder  little  soul?  Does 
not  sweetness  lodge  in  her  lips,  beauty  in 
her  cheeks,  wit  in  her  forehead,  and  fond- 
ness in  her  eyes  ?  Am  I  to  love  her  the 
less  because  I  may  fail  to  win  her?  Is 
my  heart  to  change  towards  her  because 
fate  may  forbid  her  to  be  mine?  No! 
*Come  what  come  may,'  as  the  fellow 
cries  at  the  play-house,  I'll  love  her  forever, 
and  make  her  my  own  some  day,  —  if  I 
can.  I  don't  quite  see  how  to  set  about  it, 
I  own.  But  some  chance  will  favour  me. 
Loving  her,  as  I  know  I  do ;  loving  me,  as 
I  think  she  does ;  have  I  not  reason  to  be 
happjr  now,  and  to  hope  for  greater  happi- 
ness in  the  future  ?  "  He  argued  himself 
into  a  very  comfortable  state  of  mind  in 
this  respect.  Presently  he  felt  a  little  less 
at  ease,  however,  as  he  scowled,  and  mut- 
tered with  clenched  teeth,  "  But  then,  her 
grandmother  I "  and  thereupon  he  gave 
expression  to  much  vehement  vituperation 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
his  noble  kinswoman,  the  Dowager  Count- 
ess of  Dangerfield. 

"  One  thing,  however,  I  know,"  he  added 
presently.  *'  She  is  but  mortal,  and  she's 
to  be  frightened  I " 

The  Captain  was  thinking  merely  of  his 
adventure  as  a  highwayman  in  PiccadiUy. 
Lady  Dangerfield  had  been  alarmed  on 
that  occasion,  no  doubt.  How  much  more 
terrified  she  had  been  when  the  earth- 
quake dispersed  her  guests,  Captain  Bra- 
bazon was  not  yet  fully  informed. 


It  astonishes  thoughtless  people  to  find  that 
some  of  the  wisest  men  in  talking  and  writing, 
oomrait  gome  of  the  greatest  errors  in  action. 
These  thoughtless  people  forget  that  it  is  an  im- 
mense advanUige  for  a  man  in  talk  or  writing 


to  have  himself  always  before  his  mind  as  a  per> 
son  who  has,  in  action,  committed  the  gpreatest 
follies.  Montaigne  says:  '*  There  are  as  ridica- 
loas  stories  to  be  told  about  me,  as  about  any 
man  in  the  world."  Arthnr  Helps. 
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From  The  Saturday  Bevlew. 
POPPING  THE  QUESTION  ON  THE  STAGR 

There  is  a  question  which  is  assumed 
by  ingenuous  youth  to  be  so  uniyersal 
that,  in  fact,  one-half  of  the  human  race  is 
supposed  to  ask  it  of  the  other  half.  The 
boy  who  contemplates  his  future  at  all 
takes  for  granted  that  he  will  some  day  ask 
some  woman  to  marry  him,  and  all  girls 
suppose  the  time  will  come  when  they 
must  answer  Yes  or  No.  The  question, 
then,  being  at  once  inevitable  and  of  so 
momentous  a  nature,  and  so  much  more- 
over hanging  on  the  way  of  putting  it,  and 
the  whole  subject,  too,  being  shrouded  in 
mystery  —  for,  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
the  sex  who  are  questioned,  a  cloud  rests 
on  the  manner  and  method  of  their  ques- 
tioners, and  a  delicate  reticence  forbids  the 
illumination  which  experience  might  throw 
on  this  point  —  it  is  no  wonder  that  youth 
especially  should  find  the  subject  interest- 
ing, even  when  treated  by  &ncy  and  in  the 
abstract;  and  should  welcome  that  read- 
ing or  dramatic  representation  through 
which  alone  can  be  derived  hints,  and  the 
more  definite  and  masterly  instruction  of 
example,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  or- 
deal should  be  gone  through  when  the 
critical  moment  in  their  own  personal  his- 
tory arHves.  Nor  does  this  natural  spirit 
of  inquiry  miss  its  satisfaction.  Fiction 
indeed  has  made  it  at  once  a  duty  and  a 
delight  to  put  young  persons  of  either  sex 
in  tne  way  of  acquitting  themselves  with 
credit  in  what  is  conventionally  assumed 
to  be  the  most  difficult,  embarrassing, 
and  even  crucial  moment  of  existence; 
suggesting  infinite  alternatives,  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  every  humour,  so  that  no  one 
need  be  driven,  for  want  of  example  or 
precedent,  to  play  a  part  for  which  nature 
has  not  fitted  nim. 

Considering  how  the  drama  undertakes 
to  enact  before  men's  eyes  every  supreme 
moment  incident  to  humanity,  the  art  of 
making  proposals  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
easy,  ana  a  study  of  genteel  comedy  ought 
to  precede  every  declaration ;  but  in  fact, 
ana  with  one  exception,  it  is  not  to  the 
drama  that  the  lover  anxious  to  acquit 
himself  with  distinction  should  turn. 
Tragedy  rarely  deals  in  such  amenities, 
and  its  precedents  are  full  of  ill  omen; 
while  comedy  will  only  treat  the  afiair  as 
a  ioke.  There  is  unfortunately  an  element 
of  the  ludicrous  everywhere  haunting  this 
subject,  rendering  all  direct  representation 
hazardous.  Playwrights  shirk  it  for  their 
dignified  lovers,  and  actors  mistrust  their 
powers  of  subduing  the  spectator  to  any 
gravity  of  sympathy.    A  proposal  involv- 


ing the  graceful  emotions  befitting  the 
occasion  is  still  a  thing  for  the  imagination 
to  picture,  not  for  more  flippant  eye  and 
ear  to  witness.  Therefore  it  belongs 
rather  to  the  novel  than  even  to  the  do- 
mestic drama.  There  is  plenty  of  love- 
making  on  the  stage,  but  the  proposal 
either  precedes  the  action  —  as  when 
Millamant  is  all  the  way  through  consider- 
ing whether  she  shall  accept  IVIirabcll  or 
not,  and  triumphing  in  her  power;  "I 
think  I  must  resolve  after  all  not  to  have 
you;  well,  I  won't  have  you,  Mirabell  — 
I'm  resolved  —  I  think  you  may  go.  Ha, 
ha,  hal  what  would  you  give  that  you 
could  help  loving  me  1 "  —  or,  like  muraer, 
it  comes  ofif  behind  the  scenes ;  or  it  is 
arranged,  as  the  newspapers  say,  by  the 
lady's  papa.  Thus  Boniface  offers  his 
daughter  and  her  two  thousand  pounds  to 
Gibbet.  "  And  what  think  you,  then,  of 
my  daughter  Cherry  for  a  wife?"  —  the 
highwavman,  as  great  a  master  of  policy 
and  of  his  feelings  as  his  august  betters  in 
such  contracts,  replying,  "Look'ee,  my 
dear  Bonny;  Cherry  is  the  goddess  I 
adore;  but  it  is  a  maxim  that  man  and 
wife  should  never  have  it  in  their  power 
to  hang  one  another,  for,  if  they  snould, 
heaven  have  mercy  on  them  both." 

But  such  neatness  and  readiness,  such 
perception  of  the  situation,  as  is  here  dis- 
played, is  no  part  of  the  conventional 
stage-proposal.  It  is  the  booby,  the  coun- 
try bumpldn,  the  fop,  the  blunderer  who 
makes  his  offer  on  the  boards.  Everybody 
is  familiar  with  Lord  Dundreary's  offer, 
and  his  philosophical  preparation  for  either 
fortune.  The  past  century  was  equally 
well  acquainted  with  Wilful's  method  of 
recommending  himself :  —  "A  match  or  no 
match,  cousin  with  the  hard  name.  If  you 
have  a  mind  to  be  married,  say  the  word 
and  send  for  the  piper.  Say  the  word  and 
I'U  do't;  Wilful  will  do't;  that's  my 
crest " :  —  and  also  with  Steele's  Humphrey 
Gubbins'  notion  of  making  himself  agreea- 
ble to  his  cousin  Bridget,  or  Parthcnissa, 
as  she  prefers  to  call  herself,  keeping  her 
Christian  name  as  the  greatest  secret  she 
has  —  "  Look  ye,  cousin,  the  old  folks  re- 
solving to  marry  us,  I  thought  it  would  bo 
proper  to  see  how  I  liked  you,  as  not  car- 
mg  to  marry  a  pig  in  a  poke."  Gold- 
smith, too,  is  ingenious  in  predicaments 
founded  on  the  tyranny  of  parents  in  the 
disposing  of  their  children.  Thus  I-<oon- 
tine,  in  the  Good-Natured  Man,  having 
brought  home  as  his  sister  (who  had  been 
away  with  her  aunt  this  ten  years)  the 
lady  he  is  engaged  to,  is  required  by  his 
father  to  make  love  to  his  ward,  Miss  Rich- 
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land,  who  loBi>a  half  her  fortune  if  ehe  maT> 
ries  wiiliout  her  guiirdian's  consent,  which 
of  coitn^e  ahe  intends  to  do.  She  gets  an 
inkling  of  the  situation  the  moment  before 
lier  reluctant  lover  nrrives  to  pay  his 
court,  and  resolves  upon  the  most  implicit 
acquie-c'.'ncc.  Fir.t  he  stammers,  fclun- 
diT>,audt!irow3kll  upon  his  father.  "My 
fathvr,  m^am,  has  some  intentions  —  of 
explaining  en  affair  —  which  —  himself — 
can  bc^t  explain."  In  vain  is  he  urged  on 
by  old  Croaker  with  "  Call  up  a  loot,  you 
tlog."  lie  flounders  into  a  dead  ailcnco, 
which  the  senior  haBtens  to  attribute  to  | 
the  violence  of  his  pEiaaion.  Misj  Richland 
finds  a  great  attraction  in  modest  diffi-  ; 
dencc  —  "A  silent  address  is  the  genuine 
ciMueuce  of  sincerity."  "  Madam,"  says 
tnt  father,  "ho  has  forgot  to  speak  any  I 
other  liinguage  —  silence  is  become  his' 
mother-tongue."  "And  it  must  bo  con- j 
fessed,  sir,"  the  lady  blandly  replies. 


tivc,  now  tries  what  impudence  will  do, 
and  loudly  expresses  his  adoration :  — 

AIiss  RlcuLUfD.—  If  I  could  flatter  myself 
joa  thought  09  you  speak,  sir. 

L£o.vTiyK.^  Doubt  my  ainoerity,  nwdara! 
By  your  dear  self  I  swear.  Alk  the  brave  if 
they  desire  glory;  bsk  cowards  if  they  oaiet 

CaoAEEE.  —  Well,   well,  no  more  qaeBtions 

Lkohtine.  —  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  far 
hMUh;  ask  miaers  if  they  love  mancj  —  ask  — 

Cao.iKKE,  — Aska  fool  if  he  can  talk  noD- 
Bense!  What's  comcover  (he  boyT  What  aig- 
niSes  askiujc  whea  there  is  not  a  bouI  to  give 
you  an  answer?  If  you  would  ask  lo  the  pur- 
pose, ask  this  bdy'BCumenl  to  ninke  you  happy. 

Miss  Uichl^vd  —  Why,  indee^i,  sir,  hia  un- 
commou  ardour  almost  compels  me  —  foroee  me 
to  comply. 

Tlie  young  widow  has  a  peculiar  place 
in  the  dnima,  especially  in  the  French  and 
what  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  because 
for  her  nlone  ia  it  comme  il  /nut  to  receive 
ndilresf^s  direct;  she  alone  ia  absolutely 
At  lii't  own  diaposal.  Hut  all  love-making 
ti  widows  on  the  stage  is  supposed  to  b« 
direeti'd  to  her  purse.  The  lady  is  the 
duiii>.  and  the  audience  the  confidant,  of  a 
puece-^sion  of  mercenary  suitors.  But  B 
certain  formula  of  proposal  has  been  always 
eonsiilered  indispensable,  even  where  pa- 
rent* manage  everything,  and  this  form 
offopls  nn  opportunity  for  comedy  not  to 
lie  pn*^ed  by.  Take  tne  public  offer  of  his 
hnn'l  made  by  M.  Thomas  Diafoirus,  who 
comes  upiin  the  scene  charged  with  a  fine 
epoech  for  everybody  concerned.    He  first 


Imistakea  his  intended,  to  whom  he  is  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time,  for  her  step- 

I  mother,  and  commences  :^ — "  Madame,  c'eat 
avec  justice  que  le  ciel  vous  a  concMi^  lo 
Inom  de  bclle-nier6 " ;  but  being  set  right 
:  in  this  particular  by  his  father,  no  way 
I  abashed  by  the  conireiempi,  ho  addresses 
himself  at  once  to  the  dehvery  of  an  offer 
of  his  heart  and  hand.  We  know  people 
I  likely  enough  to  recommend  tbem,ielvcs  in 
something  the  same  strain,  but,  if  so,  the 
ladies  say  nothing  about  it :  — 

Modemotielle,  ne  plus  ne  molns  que  la  slatoede 
Memnon  rcndoit  un  eon  ttarmonieai  lorsqu'eUe 
Tcnoit  i.  etre  eoUiirea  des  rayons  du  solcil,  (out 
de  mSme  me  8enB.je  onim^  d'un  doui  transport 
i  I'spparillon  du  soleil  de  loa  beaalea.  £t 
comme  les  uatoralistes  remorqnent  que  U  fltsur 
nommee  Heliotrope  toume  aana  case  vers  cet 
OBtro  du  jour,  aossi  mon  cceur  d'ores-eu-aTant 
toumer&-t-U  lei^oon  vera  Its  astrei  resplcndia- 
uinla  de  tos  yenx  adorablea,  oinai  que  vers  aon 
pole  unique.  Souffrex-done,  loBdemoiselle,  que 
j'appende  aujonrcyhui  a  I'autel  de  voa  chjirmca 
I'offnmde  de  oe  c«Bur,  qui  ne  respire,  et  n'am- 
bitionne  autre  gloira  que  d'etre  touts  sa  vie, 

miulpmniiiellfi.  '     '"  ' 

!et 


mauemoueiie,  vocra  trtis-humble, 
et  tres-Sdele  aerviteur  et  mori. 

The  audience  is  quite  ready  to  agree  witii 
Toinette  that  learning  puta  one  in  the  way 
of  saying  very  fine  things. 

We  have  said  that  the  technical  declara- 
tion is  shirked  by  the  dramatist,  with  one 
Bxception.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
exception  is  Shakspeare.  We  might  al- 
most Bay  that  Shakspeare  comes  next  to 
Mr.  Trollope  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
liis'forms  of  proposal,  and  the  visible  zest 
and  enjoyment  with  which  he  throws  him- 
self into  the  work.  There  are  more  offers 
of  marriage  in  his  plays  than  in  all  the 
witty  comedies  of  a  later  age  put  together. 
It  is  this  turn  for  matchmaking  wliich  has 
brought  down  upon  him  the  censures  of 
George  Sand,  who,  in  adapting  Cdiame  U 
rou)  jitaira  to  the  French  stage,  felt  her 
moral  sense  'wounded,  and  found  much 
correction  necessary  to  fit  it  for  her  refined 
countrymen.  She  comnlaina  that  Shaks- 
[ware,  by  a  strange  and  aeemingly  incom- 
prehensible contrast,  has  set  the  divineat 
^race  by  the  side  of  the  moat  frightfol 
cynicism.  "  Not  only  did  he  give  the  </ouce 
Audrey  to  the  griuoa  Touchstone,  but 
Celia  IS  mismatched  with  the  detestable 
Oliver."  Shakspeare  has,  indeed,  a  way 
of  coming  very  promptly  to  the  point,  and 
accomplishes  very  quick  reformations  with 
1  wedding    in    prospect.    He  will    even 


strike  off   a  marriage  u 
Thus  the  Duke  to  Isabel: 
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POPPING  THE  QUESTION  ON  THE  STAGE. 


Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  notbn  much  importa  yoar  good. 
Whereto  if  you'll  a  willing  ear  incline. 
What's  mine  is  yours  and  what  is  yours  is  mine. 

In  i&ct,  he  never  allows  the  lady  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  her  lover's  intentions ;  all 
is  honest  and  above  board ;  there  is  a  re- 
assuring touch  of  business  in  his  most 
romantic  declarations.  Fenton,  in  making 
love  to  Mistress  Anne,  confesses  to  her 
that  her  father  will  not  believe  but  he 
wooes  her  for  her  money :  — 

And  tells  me  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee  but  as  a  property. 
Anne.  —  Maybe,  he  tells  you  true. 
Fenton. — No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my 

time  to  oome! 
Albeit  I  will  confess  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Tet  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at 

We  can  conceive  no  wooing  less  to  George 
Sand's  taste  than  Henry  v  .'s ;  for  in  her 
numerous  expositions  of  the  passion,  con- 
stancy, which  is  the  King's  one  plea,  and 
with  Shakspeare  pre-eminent,  figures  not 
only  as  an  impossible  virtue,  but  as  no 
virtue  at  all :  — 

■ 

I  cannot  gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have 
no  cunning  in  protestation;  only  downright 
oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged  nor  never 
break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow 
of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  hce  is  not  worth 
sunburning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for 
anything  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye  be  thy 
cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier :  If  thou 
canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me;  if  not,  to  say  to 
thee  —  that  I  shall  die  is  true;  but — for  thy 
love,  by  the  Lord,  no;  yet  I  love  thee  too;  and 
whUe  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of 
plain  and  uncoined  constancy,  for  he  perforce 
must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the 
gift  to  woo  in  other  places. 

For  cynicism  —  the  real  thing  —  what  can 
match  the  scene  where  Richard  HI.  pro- 
poses himself  to  Anne  ?  With  what  won- 
derful plausibility  does  he  cheat  a  weak 
vain  woman  out  of  her  grief  and  hatred, 
and  show  us  how  it  might  be  donel 
Nothing  could  be  more  masterly.  The 
subject  is  clearly  congeniaL  The  grada- 
tions with  which  she  is  brought  round 
from  loathing  and  spitting  to  a  half  consent 
are  possible  as  we  read.  Richard  confesses 
all  his  murders,  but  they  were  done  for 
love  of  her ;  and  he  offers  his  sword  "  to 
hide  in  this  true  breast " :  — 

Anns.  —  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 
BiCHA&D.  —  Then  say  my  peace  is  made. 


Annb.  —  That  shall  you  know  hereafter. 
RiOHABO.  —  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  T 
Annb.  —  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 
Richard.  —  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 
Anne.  —  To  take  is  not  to  give. 

[She  puts  on  the  ring. 

When  Richard  exclaims, 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  7 

it  is  not  only  Richard  that  triumphs,  but 
the  imagination  that  has  wrought  it  out 
triumphs  too.  A^ain,  what  a  delightful 
relish  we  detect  m  the  situation  where 
Fetruchio  proposes  to  Kate  with  that  nice 
adjustment  of  bullying  and  flattery  by 
which  the  shrewish  temper  may  be  mas- 
tered, which  yearns  to  hear  pretty  things 
and  wooing  words,  though  it  cannot  help 
shying  and  snipping  at  them :  — 

And  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you  7 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn. 
For  by  this  light  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty    • 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  w^) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me, 
For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate. 

Parents  arranged  marriages  in  Shaka- 
peare^s  days  with  probably  a  higher  idea 
of  their  rights  than  has  since  prevailed,  but 
he  would  not  have  us  to  suppose  parental 
prerogative  to  be  everything  and  the  lady's 
wiahes  nothing.  Indeed  til  along  it  has 
been  the  part  of  the  drama  to  relax  the 
stem  cords  of  parental  authority,  and 
plead  the  xigbts  of  the  afi^tions  —  with 
Shakspeare  the  legitimate  rights.  The 
three  hundred  pounos  a  year  which  recom- 
mend Slender  to  Master  Fage  are  to  be  no 
indemnification  with  the  poet's  audience 
for  the  dulness  which  could  not  plead  its 
own  cause :  — 

Shallow.  —  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  0 
boy,  thou  hadst  a  father. 

Slbnoeb.  —  I  had  a  fether.  Mistress  Anne; 
my  uncle  can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him.  Pray 
you,  uncle,  tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest  how  my 
&ther  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen ;  good  uncle. 

Shallow.  —  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves 
you. 

Slbndik.  —  Ay,  that  I  do,  as  well  as  any 
woman  in  Gloucestershire. 

Shallow.  —  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman. He  win  make  you  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  jointure. 

Anns.  —  Good  Master  Shallow,  let  him  woo 
for  himself. 

Our  space,  not  our  store  of  examples, 
fails  us,  though,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not 
in  the  drama  that  the  real  field  of  illustra- 
tion and  suggestion  lies.  That  must  be 
explored  at  some  l^tore  opportunity. 
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From  The  Sttnrday  Rerlew. 
"  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT  "    AND 
i  COUNT  BISMARK. 

"Our  Own  Correspondent"  has  come 
to  condign  grief.  We  make  no  apology, 
which  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  due  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  for 
naming  him,  because,  since  he  has  had  the 
honour,  if  it  is  an  honour,  of  being  per- 
sonally denounced  by  the  redoubtable 
Count  Bismark,  it  can  be  no  breach  of 
etiquette  to  assume  his  personality  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Russell  has 
had  a  fall  —  indeed  he  has  had  two  falls ; 
one  from  his  horse,  and  one  from  his  place 
of  honour  at  Ferri^res.  The  material 
tumble  was  an  ominous  forecast  of  the 
moral  purl,  as  horsy  men  call  it.  We 
shall  only  be  doing  Mr.  Russell  a  kind- 
ness, which  he  will  appreciate,  if  we  de- 
vote our  space,  which  some  cynical  read- 
ers may  say  is  wasted,  to  the  narrative  of 
his  adventure  with  his  horse  in  Versailles 
street.  It  is  not  for  us  to  appraise  the 
relative  importance  of  Mr.  Russell's  acci- 
dent as  compared  with  other  events  of  the 
day ;  but  as  in  the  same  copy  of  the  Times 
about  the  same  number  of  lines  is  devoted 
to  the  capitulation  of  Strasburg  and  to  the 
tragic  fall  of  Mr.  Russell's  broken-kneed 
horse,  we  assume  that  the  disasters  arc  of 
equal  historical  value.  Mr.  Russell  then, 
it  seems,  with  his  peculiar  alacrity  to  do 
everybody's  business  as  well  as  his  own, 
picked  up  some  unimportant  fact  about  an 
ambulance  which  he  met  in  the  Street,  and 
in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  to  purvey  news 
hurried  after  the  Staff  to  tell  them  what  was 
not  worth  telling.  His  alacrity  in  busy- 
bod}ing  was  so  great  that  he  rode  at  full 
gallop  on  a  paved  causeway,  and  in  turn- 
ing a  comer  horse  and  man  came  down 
with  what  is  technically  called  a  cropper. 
As  the  horse  only  broke  his  two  knees  and 
Mr.  RusscU  bruised  one  knee,  few  people 
but  ^Ir.  Russell  would  have  diarized  and 
publii^hod  this  notable  incident ;  fewer  still 
would  have  sent  it  to  the  Time^^  to  be 
perused  with  wondering  awe  by  all  Eu- 
rope. But  out  of  this  ignoble  trifle  Mr. 
Russell  contrived  to  pay  a  sly  compliment 
to  himself,  and  did  a  bit  of  pictorial  talk. 
We  see  the  noble  animal  rearing,  and 
while  rearing,  "ma  second"  the  crafty 
horseman  "  throws  up  his  arms  across  his 
forehead"  and  with  wondrous  skill  wrig- 
gles from  under  the  horse,  who,  after  per- 
fonniniX  this  playful  feat  on  his  hind  legs, 
doubles  up  his  fore  feet  and  comes  to 
earth.  Perhaps  never  was  bad  riding  so 
glorified,  and  Mr.  Russell  has  the  skill  to 
wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  at  any  rate 


can  throw  his  horse  down  in  a  paved  street 
as  a  proof  of  noble  horsemanship.  Some 
folks  may  think  that,  though  all  this  is: 
very  graphic,  it  is  ineffiibly  sdly,  not  to  say 
impertinent.  It  is  something,  to  be  sure, 
that  we  do  not  get  in  addition  to  this, 
wretched  nonsense  half  a  column  of  g&b-[ 
ble  devoted  to  the  pathology  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's swelled  knee,  or  to  an  historical 
diarv  of  the  progress  of  his  bruise  through 
all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  But,  as  it; 
is,  we  are  all  getting  thoroughly  ti  red  of 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  small-beer  chronicles, 
seven  columns  of  vapid  and  unprofitable 
chatter,  about  himseli  and  his  breakfasts, 
and  his  gossip,  and  his  familiarity  with  gen- 
erals and  Stan-officers.  Steme  could  senti- 
mentalize over  a  dead  jackass,  but  a  Russell 
cannot  dignify  a  broken-kneed  hack.  The 
Crown  Pnnce's  boots  and  breeches  are,  on 
the  whole,  more  interesting  than  Mr.  Bus- 
sell's  pinched  ribs. 

RoUingon  the  sharp  troUoir of  Versail- 
les, Mr.  Russell  however  could  not  have 
forecast  the  more  serious  tumble  which 
was  in  store  for  him.  As  in  the  mishap 
inst  chronicled,  so  in  his  more  terrible 
downfall,  Mr.  Russell  was  pitched  over  bv 
his  officiousness.  As  usual,  Mr.  RusseU 
did  not  regard  his  Latin  granunar.  From 
sad  experience  of  "  Our  Own  "  we  remem- 
ber the  once  familiar  liner 

Peroontatorem  fhgito:  nam  garmlas  idem  est. 

In  his  letter  published  in  the  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  Mr.  Russell  took  upon  himseu 
to  relate  "what  occurred  when  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
met  at  Biellevue."  Now  considering  that 
the  surrender  at  Sedan  was  long  past  and 
over,  and  that  the  details,  true  or  nctitious, 
of  it  had  been  published  over  and  over 
again,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
matter  was  not  at  all  in  Mr.  Russell's  way. 
But  Mr.  Russell  thought  very  properly 
that  an  event  of  such  historical  magmtude 
would  be  incomplete  to  all  posterity  were 
it  not  written  in  the  book  of  Russell,  and 
authenticated  by  the  Great  Chronicler 
himself.    Future  ages  would  say  the  Na- 

g)leoniad  would  be  incomplete  without  its 
ussell.  Caret  vote  sacro.  This  must  not 
be ;  so  apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  and  inter- 
calated between  the  usual  weary  gabble 
about  milestones  and  somebody's  dirty 
shirts,  Mr.  Russell,  not  without  a  noble 
pomp  of  diction  and  a  grave  circumstan- 
tiality of  details,  tells  us  about  the  inter- 
view between  Emperor  and  King.  Gib- 
bon, in  a  famous  passage,  informs  us  how 
and  where  he  finished  ms  immortal  work, 
and  after  Gibbon's  pattern  a  greater  than 
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Gibbon  Bolemnly  authenticates  the  pre- 
cious fragment  of  contemporary  history. 
"  I  write  from  this  town  of  Coulommiers," 
and  henceforth  Coulommiers,  which  up  to 
that  moment  nobody  in  England  had  ever 
heard  of^  is  for  ever  inmiortal.  Here,  ad- 
miring students  of  all  ages  will  say — here 
the  immortal  Russell  wrote  his  famous 
narrative.  To  be  sure,  when  the  tale 
came,  it  contained  absolutely  nothing 
new ;  or  rather,  as  the  proverbial  formula 
has  it,  what  was  true  was  not  new,  and 
what  was  new  was  on  the  face  of  it  un- 
true. Nobody  but  Mr.  Russell  could  have 
persuaded  himself  that  the  Emperor  ac- 
tually did  not  know  who  commanded  the 
Prussians  at  Sedan.  This  was  the  onl^ 
novelty  in  Mr.  Russell's  gorgeous  histori- 
ette.  Of  course  it  was  written  up  to  the 
finest  finish  of  the  most  exalted  penny-a- 
lining, and  decorated  with  the  very  best 
of  fustian,  all  about  'Hhe  grand  old  King," 
and  *Hhe  finest  mintage  of  Tennyson's 
brain,"  and  ^^the  cloud  bv  day  and  the 
pillar  " — it  might  as  well,  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  have  been  pillar  of  fire — "by 
night,"  "  heroic  images,"  and  suchlike 
stately  verbiage.  But  new  facts  the  his- 
tory contained  none.  Why  then  was  it 
written?  "My  little  historv.  .  .  .  comes 
from  the  best  sources.*^  As  to  sources 
there  could  be  but  one ;  it  must  have  come 
from  King  William  himself.  No  other 
human  being  was  present  in  that  memo- 
rable saloon  of  Bellevue.  The  Crown 
Prince  himself  was  excluded.  Either  then 
the  spirits  must  have  told  the  wondrous 
story  to  Mr.  Russell;  or  he  must  have 
developed  it  from  his  own  consciousness; 
or  he  must  have  got  it  from  the  King  him- 
self directly,  or  all  but  at  first  hand.  This 
was  the  raufon  d'etre  of  "  my  little  history." 
Other  "  Our  Own  Correspondents "  may 
have  interviewed  Bismark  or  Jules  Favre, 
but  I,  (he  Own  Correspondent,  get  my 
intelligence  from  nothing  less  than  Kings 
or  Crown  Princes.  "It  comes  from  the 
best  sources";  and  the  best  sources  are 
the  highest  sources;  and  the  best  source 
in  this  case,  indeed  the  only  authority 
which  can  be  relied  upon,  is  that  of  the 
only  person  who  was  present — namely, 
the  Iving  himself. 

Mr.  Russell,  we  admit,  did  not  say  that 
the  King  told  him ;  but  what  he  must  have 
wished  us  to  infer  was  that  he  got  his  in- 
formation from  the  King,  or  from  one  only 
next  to  the  King.  And  this  was  a  feather 
in  Mr.  Russell's  cap.  Our  Own  Corre- 
spondenting  here  touched  the  zenith.  Mr. 
Kussell  was  at  head-quarters ;  he  was  hul 
fellow  well  met  with  all  sorts  of  royalties. 


and  enjoyed  their  special  confidences.  All 
of  a  sudden  comes  out  a  formal  telegram 
signed  Bismark:  —  "The  report  of  the 
conversation  between  King  William  and 
the  Elmperor  Napoleon,  given  by  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, the  Times  Correspondent,  is  founded 
throughout  upon  mere  invention."  Mere 
invention,  and  nothing  else;  either  Dr. 
Russell's  own  invention,  or  the  invention 
of  somebody  who  has  hoaxed  Dr.  Russell, 
the  great  historian.  Which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  —  for  Count  Bismark  does  not 
mince  matters — the  whole  thin^  is  a  fiction 
from  first  to  last.  Such  is  history,  con- 
temporary history,  in  our  last  "  Russell's 
Modem  History.*'  We  suppose  Count 
Bismark  intends  to  say  that  all  that  has 
been  said  by  anybody  and  everybody  about 
the  'famous  interview  is  mere  invention ; 
for,  after  all,  Mr.  Russell  only  says  sub- 
stantially what  others  have  said  before 
him.  If  this  is  what  he  means,  he  had  bet- 
ter have  said  so;  for  to  single  out  Mr. 
Russell  for  express  contradiction  is  to  attach 
somewhat  too  much  importance  to  Mr. 
Russell's  own  particular  eossip.  Count 
Bismark  may  have  known  that  King  Wil- 
liam was  especially  disgusted  at  the  con- 
clusion whicn  people  drew  as  to  the  indeli- 
cacy of  his  relating  what  passed  between 
him  and  the  Emperor,  and  was,  not  without 
reason,  more  seriously  ofiended  at  the  sus- 

Eicion  that  either  he  or  those  about  him 
ad  chattered  the  incident  over  with  a 
newspaper  Correspondent.  This  may  ac- 
count for,»but  will  hardly  justify  Count 
Bismark's  telegram.  The  Kms  of  Prussia 
might  honourably  wish  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  to  be  exonerated  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  violated  propriety  in  de- 
scribing, directly  or  inoirectly,  to  Mr. 
Russell  what  passed  between  him  aiid  the 
Emperor  in  private  conference.  But  even 
for  this  creditable  object  it  is  not  very 
dignified  for  a  King,  or  for  a  King's  high- 
est servant,  to  fall  to  wrangling  with  Mr. 
Russell.  Special  Correspondents  are,  we 
know  to  our  cost,  literary  libertines,  and 
great  statesmen  may  as  well  let  them  be 
'*  chartered  libertines."  Count  Bi^^mark 
will  have.to  start  a  new  telegraph  service 
if  he  proposes  to  himself  the  duty  of  con- 
tradicting formally  and  officially  all  the 
nonsense  of  all  "  Our  Owns."  Yesterday 
he  thought  it  worth  while  to  repel  the  in- 
sinuation that  he  ever  expressed  some 
opinion  which  somebody  on  tne  Dailf/  TeU- 
graph  attributed  to  him.  Tlie  sensitive- 
ness as  to  what  Correspondents,  especially 
as  to  what  Mr.  Russell  said,  is  not  very 
wise.  Let  the  man  scribble,  because  scrib- 
ble he  must ;  it  is  his  nature  to.    Nobody 
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whose  opiDion  is  worth  having  attaches  the 
least  importance  to  what  Mr.  Russell  docs 
or  does  not  say.  It  is  a  pity  that  Count 
Bismark  does.  As  the  matter  stands,  and 
as  of  course  Mr.  Russell  will  have  his  say, 
the  Count  seems  to  have  done  what  the 
gchoolboy  in  his  verses  thought  impolitic, 

•  .  .  parvas  volucres  bombard^  cs&dere  magnL 

"WTiat  will  be  the  end  of  it  we  cannot  con- 
jecture. Either  Mr.  Russell  will  eat  hum- 
ble pie,  or,  if  he  contradicts  Count  Bismark, 
Count  Bi:^mark  will  follow  up  his  telegram. 
lie  can  hardly  tolerate  at  head-quarters 
tJie  author  or  disseminator  of  ."mere  in- 
vention." And  should  Mr.  Russell's  place 
know  him  no  more,  and  should  he  be  forced 
to  abandon  Ferridres  as  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  America,  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end,  aud  the  Times  will  probably  go  in  for 
France  once  more. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  ALSACE  AND 
LORRAINE. 

We  are  not  going  to  try  to  foretell  what 
will  be  the  issue  of  the  present  war  with 
regard  to  those  border  provinces  which 
Germany  at  this  moment  seems  to  have 
made  up  her  mind  to  hold,  and  which 
France  at  least  professes  to  have  no  less 
fiilly  made  up  her  mind  not  to  give  up. 
Neither  are  we  going  to  say  what,  on  any 
abstract  principle,  ought  to  be  the  issue, 
because  nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that 
the  strife  should  be  ended  by  either  side 
submitting  to  an  abstract  principle  of  any 
kind.  But  it  is  iust  as  well  that  people 
should  fully  understand  that  side  of  the 
case  which,  with  regard  at  least  to  the 
question  of  territorial  cession,  seems  just 
now  to  be  the  less  popular.  Many  people, 
even  people  who  have  on  the  whole  taken 
the  (lernian  side,  are  beginning  to  cry  out 
at  the  (iennan  claim  on  the  lands  which, 
chanjxed  by  French  lip3  into  iVlsace  and 
Lorraine,  still  keep  on  German  lips  their 
older  names  of  Elr^ass  and  Lothringen. 
The  claim  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  fome- 
thini;  strange  aud  monstrous,  something 
of  which  the  like  had  never  been  heard 
before.  Other  people  know  better  than 
this;  they  know  that,  if  Germany  seizes 
Klsa<s  and  Lothringen,  or  a  slice  of  French 
territory  much  greater  than  Elsass  and 
Lotlirinj^ren,  Germany  will  simply  be  doing 
what  all  conquering  States  have  done 
since  wars  began  among  men.  But  they 
argue  that   Germany  ought  now  to  set  a 


'  grand  example,  that  she  ought  to  begin  a 
new  era  in  which  cessions  of  territory  shall 
no  longer  be  heard  of.     We  are  told  that 
we  must  not  nowadays  have  another  Vi- 
enna Congress,  in  which  "  souls  "  shall  be 
^  handed  about  from  master  to  master  with- 
;  out  any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  souls 
i  themselves.    We  are  further  told  that  the 
j  annexation  of  these   provinces  would  be 
I  no  gain  to   Germany,  but  rather  a  loss ; 
that,  as  it  is  not  just,  so  neither  is  it  profit- 
I  able,  to  reign    over   unwilling    subjects ; 
I  that  by  exacting  a  cession  of  territory  a 
wound  would  be  inflicted  on  France  wmch 
would  rankle  in  the   national  breast  till 
some  form  of  vengeance  has  been  taken ; 
that,  in  short,  Germany,  by  demanding  the 
cession  of  these  provinces  as  a  concStion 
of  peace,  would  in   fact   be  sowing   the 
dragon's  teeth  for  another  war. 

Now  we  should  suppose  that  no  thought- 
ful German  or  partizan  of  Germany  would 
deny  that  in  some  of  these  arguments 
there  is  no  lack  of  strength  or  appearance 
of  strength.  Whether  we  believe  all  the 
stories  of  conversations  with  Count  Bis- 
mark or  not,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  last 
at  any  rate  of  these  arguments  has  been 
and  will  be  carefully  weighed  by  German 
statesmen  before  the  fin&Tdecision  is  come 
to.  That  will  be  done  which  to  certain 
very  clear  heads  may  seem  to  be  most 
likely  to  lead  to  the  lasting  profit  of  Ger- 
many. Meanwhile  it  may  be  well  to  try 
to  put  ourselves  into  the  position  of  an 
ordmary  well-informed  German,  and  to  see 
how  the  question  is  likely  to  appear  to 
him. 

First  of  all,  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  Germans  do  not,  like  ourselves,  live  in 
an  island.  The  fact  of  our  living  in  an 
island  makes  it  somewhat  hard  for  us 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  case  of  Con- 
tinential  nations  with  regard  to  the  purely 
artificial  barriers  which  often  separate 
them.  Because  Great  Britain  is  something 
with  a  real  physical  being,  with  boundaries 
which  cannot  be  changed  except  by  the  act 
of  God,  we  are  apt, —  often  quite  unwit- 
tingly—  to  look  on  France  or  Germany, 
or  any  other  Continental  country,  as  some- 
thing which  is  equally  unchangeable  in  the 
nature  of  things,  ana  whose  boundaries  it 
is  as  unnatural  to  enlarge  or  to  contract  as 
it  would  be  to  enlarge  or  to  contract  the 
boundaries  of  Great  Britain.  Secondly, 
wc  should  remember  that  Germans,  as  a 
rule,  understand  the  past  history  both  of 
their  own  and  of  otner  countries  very 
much  better  than  either  Frenchmen  or 
Enghshmcn  do.  There  are  a  great  nun^ 
ber  of  points  which  have  no  snudl  bearing 
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on  the  present  case,  about  which  an  £ng- 
Ushman  generally  knows  nothing  at  all, 
about  which  a  Frenchman  is  positively  fed 
upon  falsehood,  but  which  every  well-ed- 
ucated German  understands  thoroughly. 
The  Frenchman  certainly  believes  that 
there  is  some  special  sanctity  about  his 
own  country  and  nation  which  gives  it 
privileges  above  all  other  countries  and 
nations.  It  is  in  tlie  eternal  fitness  of 
things*  that  the  French  frontier  should  al- 
ways go  forward  and  never  so  back ;  that 
France  sliould  dismember  other  countries 
at  pleasure,  but  that  she  should  never  be 
dismembered  herself;  that  on  every  acces- 
sion of  power  by  a  neighbour  she  must  in 
common  justice  receive  a  compensating 
increase  uf  territory,  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing wicked  and  preposterous  for  even  a 
conqueror  encamped  on  French  soil  to 
think  of  keeping  any  portion  of  his  con- 

Suests.  It  seems  to  him  perfectly  right 
lat  France  should,  even  without  provo- 
cation, invailo  other  countries  and  besiege 
their  capitals,  but  thfit  a  foreign  army 
should,  even  in  strict  self-defence,  invaile 
France  and  besiege  her  capital,  seems  to 
him  not  merely  the  adverse  fortune  of  war, 
but  something  monstrous,  unnatural,  and 
sacrilegious.  Tlie  Frenchman  keeps  on 
saying  all  this  till  he  believes  it  himself, 
and  till  the  P^nglishman  half  believes  it 
also.  The  Englishman  of  himself  uncon- 
sciously fancies  France  to  be,  not  an  arbi- 
trary space  on  the  map,  but  something  as 
et4?rually  traced  by  the  hand  of  nature  as 
his  own  island.  IIo  is  fully  prep«in.»d  to 
think  it  something  contrary  to  nature  for 
the  France  of  the  map,  like  the  Great 
Britain  of  the  map,  to  grow  smaller. 
And  when  ho  has  been  duly  lectured  by 
the  Frenchman  on  natural  boundaries,  he 
half  believes  that  the  occupation  of  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhine  by  some  Power 
other  than  France  is  something  analo- 
gous to  the  occupation  of  the  west  side 
of  the  German  Ocean  by  some  Power 
other  than  England.  Furthennore  lie 
gets  a  confused  idea  that  a  compact  and 
nnited  France  is  something  which  has  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  while  a  compact 
and  united  Gennany  is  a  dream  of  yester- 
day. whi<h  iHjrhaps  first  came  into  men's 
heads  at  Frankfort  in  I84><.  Altogether 
he  gets,  wittingly  or  unwittin-^ly,  a  kind 
of  vague  impression  that  tlie  annexa- 
tion of  French  territory  by  Germany  is  a 
process  of  a  much  more  dreadful  kind  than 
the  annexation  of  German  territory  by 
France. 

Now  the  German  has  a  different  tale  to 
tcU.    In  his  eyes  Franco  is  very  far  from 


being  a  holy  and  unchangeable  thing  wlueh 
has  existed,  or  ought  to  nave  existed,  from 
all  eternity.  It  is  simply  that  extent  <tf 
territory  which  the  Dukes,  Kings,  Com- 
monwealths, and  Tyrants  of  Paris  have,  in 
one  age  or  another,  contrived  to  win  and 
keep.  If  he  chooses  to  speak  of  France  aa 
a  revolted  province  of  Germany,  he  will 
not  be  speaking  without  authority.  ^'A 
regno  secessit  Gallia  nostro"  is  a  yeiY 
old  saying  indeed.  K  he  is  uncivil  enongn 
to  speak  of  a  large  part  of  existing  France 
tos  made  up  of  the  stealings  of  the  last  six 
hundred  years,  he  will  be  saying  what  the 
historian  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  deny. 
Instead  of  allowing  that  France  has  any 
natural  and  eternal  boundaries,  he  knows 
that  the  boundaries  of  France  are  of  all 
boundaries  the  most  flactoating.  He 
knows  that  there  was  a  time  when  Stras- 
burg  and  Metz,  when  Lyons  and  Marseilles, 
were  not  yet  French.  He  knows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  Hamburg  and  Lii- 
beck,  when  Rome  and  Triest,  were  French, 
so  far  as  French  occupation  could  make 
them  so.  He  is  tempted  to  think  that,  as 
French  occupation  has  ceased  in  the  one 
case,  there  may  perhaps  be  no  eternal  law 
forbidding  French  occupation  to  cease  in 
the  other.  He  sees  that  all  the  acquisitions 
of  France  have  been  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Empire  of  which  Grermany  was  onoe 
the  head,  that  a  large  portion  of  them  has 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
Kingdom  itself  When  this  war  began,  he 
saw  within  the  French  territory  towns  and 
districts  which  once  were  part  of  Germany, 
which  still  bear  German  names,  and  whose 
inhabitants  still  speak  the  German  tongue. 
He  saw  one  noble  German  city,  the  site  of 
the  great  master-pieces  of  German  art, 
held  by  France  by  virtue  of  an  impudent 
robberv  committed  by  a  French  King  in  a 
time  of  perfect  i>eace.  He  saw  mile  after 
mile  of  the  shore  of  the  German  stream 
turned  into  a  French  province  and 
strengthened  with  fortresses  dii*ected  as  a 
menace  against  Germany.  He  knows, 
moreover,  that  other  German  lands,  that 
the  whole  length  of  the  German  river,  had 
been  marked  out  as  the  next  spoiU  and 
that  in  this  very  war  he  is  simply  beating 
back  those  who  would  have  seized  tiiem. 
He  sees,  in  short,  in  France  simply  a  con- 
stant, restless,  insatiable  aggressor  on 
every  (n.'nnan  land.  At  last  the  tables 
arc  turned.  Instead  of  the .  Frenchman 
bein^  encamped  on  German  soil,  the  Ger- 
man IS  encamped  on  French  soiL  Wliat 
then  arc  likely  to  be  his  feelings?  It 
would  not  be  very  amazing  if  he  gave  way 
to  feelings  of  pure  vengeance,  if  he  deemed 
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that  the  time  was  at  last  come  when  he 
might  do  by  his  enemy  as  his  enemy  had 
so  often  done  by  him.  Such  feelings  might 
be  unchristian,  unjust,  impolitic,  but  they 
would  certainly  not  be  unnatural.  K  the 
conqueror  were  to  dismember  the  con- 
quered land  according  to  no  law  but  his 
own  pleasure,  he  would  be  simply  doing 
after  the  manner  of  conquerors.  To  de- 
clare Rouen  and  Bordeaux  to  be  incor- 
porated with  Germany  would  not  be  more 
violent,  more  contrary  to  nature,  than  it 
was  to  declare  Hamburg  and  LUbeck  to 
be  incorporated  with  France.  It  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  furthest  extrem- 
ity of  vengeance  on  conquered  France 
would  be  simple  retaliation,  would  be  sim- 
ply what  conquerors  have  done  over  and 
over  again  upon  incomparably  slighter 
provocation.  It  might  be  easy  to  argue 
that  in  dealing  with  a  State  which  has 
spent  a  life  of  aggression  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years,  the  only  way  to  hinder 
future  aggressions  is  to  crush  it  once 
and  forever.  Is  there  anything  wonderful 
or  blamable  if  German  statesmen  demand 
such  a  cession  of  fortresses,  such  a  rectifi- 
cation of  frontier,  as  may  defend  Germany 
at  least  for  a  while  from  the  attacks  of  her 
restless  neighbour  V  Is  anything  wonder- 
ful or  blamable  if  German  popular  feel- 
ing goes  a  step  further,  and,  taking  a 
more  i)urely  historical  and  sentimental 
view,  demands  that  a  Power  whose  eyes 
are  so  ceaselessly  set  upon  German  lands 
shall  be  made  to  give  up  every  inch  of 
German  land  which  it  has  still  within  its 
grasp? 

And  here  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice 
how  strictly  the  views  of  liberal  and  well- 
informed  Germans,  as  distinguished  from 
the  possible  views  of  either  statesmen  or 
soldiers,  confine  themselves  to  the  districts 
which  are  still  German  in  speech.  The 
Ki'>fnische  Zeitung,  for  instance,  takes  infi- 
nite pains  to  make  its  leaders  distinguish  be- 
tween Dtutschlothritigen  &nd  WaLschlothring- 
cuy  between  that  part  —  much  the  smaller 
part  —  of  the  Duchy  which  still  keeps  to 
Its  German  speech,  and  that  part  which 
has  become  thoroughly  French  in  speech 
as  well  as  in  allegiance.  Elsass  and 
Deutscfdothringen  must  be  kept;  but  the 
notion  of  keeping  WdlscJdothringen  is  cast 
a.>ide  with  a  sort  of  horror.  Statesmen 
and  soldiers  may  settle  as  they  wiU  about 
the  fortress  of  Metz ;  but  Germany,  as 
Germany,  simply  claims  so  much  territorv 
as  still  remains  German,  and  not  an  inch 
beyond.  Strasburg  is  won,  and  he  must 
be  a  sanjzuine  Frenchman  indeed  who 
Lopes  to  get  it    back    again.    And  with 


Strasburg  the  more  enlightened  feeling  in 
Germany  demands  all  t^t,  like  Strasburg, 
is  still  German,  and  rejects  anything  that 
is  not.  That  a  lar^e  body  of  German 
opinion  carefully  insists  on  this  distinc- 
tion at  least  shows  that  the  conclusion 
which  it  supports,  whether  sound  or  un- 
sound in  itself,  is  a  conclusion  based  on 
argument  and  reflection,  and  is  not  the 
mere  instinct  of  insatiable  conquerors. 

The  obvious  answers  which  a  neutral 
may  be  expected  to  make  to  any  form  of 
the  claim  have  been  already  hinted  at. 
Thev  chiefly  amount  to  this.  The  people 
of  the  districts  proposed  to  be  annexed  do 
not  desire  annexation.  Even  where  they 
are  German  in  speech  and  orif^n,  they  have 
Ions  become  French  in  feehng,  and  alto- 
gether abhor  the  notion  of  separation 
from  France.  Their  annexation  would 
therefore  be  in  itself  ui\]ust.  And  it  would 
also  be  impolitic  No  strength  can  be 
gained  by  the  acquisition  of  unwilling  sub- 
jects, and  France  would  be  so  embittered 
by  the  dismemberment  that  she  would 
never  cease  from  efforts  to  regain  the  lost 

Provinces,  and  a  snccession  of  wars  would 
e  the  probable  result. 
To  arguments  of  this  kind  the  German 
would  probably  answer  that  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  government, 
and  not  to  be  transferred  firom  one  govern- 
ment to  another  against  their  will,  though 
a  good  general  rule,  cannot  be  held,  and  is 
not  held,  to  apply  in  all  cases.  He  might 
possibly  ask  whether  all  of  those  who  use 
this  argument  against  him  would  be  will- 
ing to  trust  the  connexion  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  a  universal  ballot 
of  Irishmen.  He  might  go  on  to  ask 
whether  some  of  his  opponents  did  not 
deny  the  right  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  to  choose  their  government 
for  themselves.  If  the  safety  of  Germany 
—  he  would  perhaps  add  of  Europe  —  calls 
for  the  cession  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
Elsass  or  Lothringen,  he  would  argue  that 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  safety 
of  Germany.  These  arguments,  these 
retorts,  may  be  sound  or  may  be  unsound ; 
but  they  are  so  obvious  that  they  are  sure 
to  be  made.  The  German  might  go  on  to 
argue  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  people 
of  these  provinces  would  not  be  very  long- 
lived;  that,  if  they  turned  easily  from 
Germans  into  Frenchmen,  they  would 
still  more  easily  be  tumcKl  back  from 
Frenchmen  into  Germans,  and  that  the 
next  generation  would  be  good  Germans 
bom.  He  might  also  perhaps  argne  that 
the  times  are  now  very  different  from  the 
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times  when  France  annexed  them.  It 
might  well  be  that  the  district  which  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  transferred 
from  the  rule  of  some  petty  German  prince 
to  that  of  the  great  French  monarchy  may 
very  well  have  immediately  gained  by  the 
change,  but  that  for  the  same  district  to 
be  transferred  back  again,  not  to  the  rule 
of  any  petty  German  prince,  but  to  form 
part  of  the  great  German  nation,  with  its 
mighty  future  before  it,  was  a  gain  yet 
more  incontestable.  As  to  the  alleged 
bitterness  which  the  dismemberment  would 
leave  behind  in  France,  he  would  answer 
that  France,  as  it  is,  will  be  so  em- 
bittered by  mere  w^ant  of  success,  by  the 
crushing  of  her  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  by  the  invasion  of  her  territory, 
Uiat  the  increase  of  bitterness  caused  by 


the  dismemberment  would  not  be  percepti- 
ble. Moreover  one  alleged  object  of  the 
dismemberment  is,  by  giving  Germany  a 
stronger  frontier  to  do  something  to  secure 
her  against  the  effects  of  the  bitterness 
which  the  present  war  cannot  fail  to  leave 
behind  it  in  any  case.  Such  arguments  as 
these  may  not  convince  neutrals,  they  cor-  * 
tainly  will  not  convince  Frenchmen ;  but 
it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Germany 
has  arguments  on  her  side,  arguments  alike 
historical,  sentimental,  and  politic.  And 
it  implies  no  approval  of  annexation  to 
bear  in  mind,  what  is  beginning  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  most  that  Germany  threat- 
ens to  do  in  her  war  of  defence  has  at  any- 
rate  more  to  be  said  for  it  than  the  lea^^t 
of  what  France  threatened  to  do  in  her 
war  of  aggression. 


Many  thousands  of  workers  will  rise  this 
morning  to  pursue  their  work;  many  thousands 
of  critics  (their  natural  enemies  as  the  workers 
would  say)  will  rise  to  pursue  their  work. 

Without  undervaluing  criticism,  we  may  admit 
that  a  great  deal  of  needless  pain  is  caused  by 
it;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we  all  sympa- 
thize more  with  the  doers  than  the  critics. 

The  objt!Ct  of  this  short  essay  is  to  aid  the 
criticized  in  bearing  criticism. 

The  first  thing  is  not  to  pretend  not  to  care 
for  hostile  criticism.  That  form  of  insincerity 
never  helped  any  man. 

One  of  the  best  comforts  in  the  case  of  hostile 
criticism  is  to  remember  the  proverb,  *'  Many 
men,  many  minds.'*  Any  man  who  has  done 
anvthiug  which  provokes  much  comment,  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  astonishing  how  diverse  are 
the  opinions  of  persons  whom  you  would  admit 
to  be  equally  qualified  for  criticising.  That 
which  pleases  one,  disgusts  another;  and  vice 
versd.  This  diversity  of  opinion  in  mankind 
might  alone  suffice  to  comfort  those  who  fdmish 
matter  for  the  criticism  in  the  world. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  worst  part  of  criti- 
cism is  misrepresentation.  No  man  can  pre- 
tend to  be  quite  indifferent  to  that  You,  the 
person  criticized,  are  mode  out  to  have  said  this, 
thought  that,  done  the  other  thing;  and,  in  re- 
ality, you  did  not  say  this,  think  that,  or  do  the 
other  thing.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  griev- 
ance. 

But  look  at  the  whole  matter  as  a  question  of 
forces.  So  much  force  is  lost  by  this  misrepre- 
sentation ;  but  do  not  take  the  matter  to  heart, 
as  if  misrepresentation  were  a  circumstance  that 
belonged  to  you  alone.  It  besets  all  human  ef- 
fort 

Look  at  the  whole  matter  as  a  merchant  would 
ftt  any  separate  venture  of  his,  of  whioh  he  cal- 


culates the  gain  or  loss  by  double  entry.  There 
were  such  and  such  prosperous  winds  in  favour 
of  the  good  ship  Mary- Anne,  and  there  were 
such  and  such  adverse  winds  against  the  good 
ship.  She  came  into  a  port  where  there  were  no 
British  goods,  or  she  oame  into  a  port  which  was 
overstocked  with  them.  In  a  word,  separ.ite 
the  venture  from  yotirself,  and  consider  it  a  dis- 
tinct transaction. 

Vain  and  retrospective  persons  suflfcr  most 
from  hostile  criticism.  Go  on  working.  What 
you  have  done  —  what  ha*  been  said  about  it  — 
soon  moves  into  the  region  of  the  pist,  and  it 
moves  much  more  quickly  for  you,  when  you 
give  your  mind  to  attempting  something  new. 

As  a  general  rule,  never  reply  to  hostile  criti- 
cism; do  not  waste  your  fire  by  returning  the 
shot  aimed  at  you  from  behind  a  stone-wall. 
This,  of  oourse,  applies  only  to  anonymous  criti- 
cism, which  is  now  the  principal  public  criticism 
in  the  world. 

We  must  beware,  however,  of  confining  our 
views  of  criticism  to  that  branch  of  it  which 
deals  with  politics,  literature,  or  art.  Domes- 
tic criticism  is  perhaps  the  most  common  form 
of  criticism,  and  not  the  least  difficult  to  bear. 
But  the  general  rules  given  above  arc  not  inap- 
plicable in  this  case.  And  this  O'iditionnl  rule 
maybe  given  —  namely,  that  the  person  criti- 
cised, who  is  most  probably  the  active  anil  de- 
cisive person,  should  reflect  that  there  is  little 
ehMleft  for  the  other  persons  but  to  criticize; 
and  he  or  she  would  not  like  their  minds  to  be 
inert  It  is  only  slaves  who  do  not  venture  to 
criticize.  £very  ruler,  whether  of  a  family  or 
of  a  kingdom,  must  admit  that  his  actions  and 
his  decisions  would  hardly  be  of  interest  V)  him- 
self if  they  would  not  endure,  and  ultimately 
triumph  over,  the  oritioisms  of  those  whom  he 
governs.  Arthur  Helps. 
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THE   FALLING  LEAF,  ETC. 


The  following  beautifhl  lines,  written  by  an  offl- 1  We  have  been  woanded  by  the  hunter's  daiti; 
cor  of  the  United  Statei  army,  have,  unknown  to  I  Onr  pvmi  aw*  ^^rv  heavv  and  onr  hMrta 
tho  outhor.  c:.me  Into  onr  po^4wion.   Th«y  breathe  •  ^"^  Y^^'^'tJ®^       ,^^'        ,  ^^  ""•'" 


furth  the  true  i«>pirit  of  poetry,  and  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  publishiug  thorn. 

TII1£  FALLING  LEAF. 

Now  go,  0  noisy  train, 

With  all  the  haste  of  steam. 
And  leave  me  in  these  Autumn  woods 

To  dream. 

0  kind  and  welcome  hill, 
To  bear  this  leafy  bed. 

Ami  shield  me  from  the  chilly  wind 
That  blows  o*er  head. 

1  thank  thee,  generous  Sun, 

For  this  rich  beam, 
Which  warms  mc  into  sweet  repose, 
And  makes  me  dream. 


Say,  crimson,  falling  Leaf, 
Why  quit  thy  home  so  high  ? 

Must  all  thy  glowing  beauty  fiide 
And  die  7 

Or  art  thou  only  passing  henoe 

That  in  some  fruit  or  grain 
Thou  may*8t  with  glories  all  increased 

Live  on  again  T 

While  moving  to'rds  that  higher  state. 

Perhaps  for  a  brief  hour, 
Thou*lt  linger  in  a  sweeter  form, 

A  flower. 

Or  will  some  unseen  fairy  hand 

Thy  essence  crush  7 
Thy  matchless  colour  save,  to  form 

A  maiden's  blush. 

Will  watchful  angels  catch  that  blush. 

Thy  soul  to  keep  T 
Ah !  who  can  tell  7    Away  vain  dream 

And  let  me  sleep! 
October  20, 1870.        Louidville  Daily  ConunerciaL 
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TIIR  F/KN  BRINGS    A*  HAME. 

Upon  the  hills  the  wind  is  dark  and  cold, 
The  sw<%t  younfi:  grasses  wither  on  the  wold. 
And  we.  0  Lord !  have  wandered  from  Thy  fold ; 
But  evening  brings  us  home. 

Among  the  mists  we  stumbled,  and  the  rocks 
When*  the  brown  lichen  whitens,  and  the  fox 
Watches  the  straggler  from  the  scattered  flocks; 
But  evening  brings  us  home. 

The  sharp  thorns  prick  us,  and  our  tender  feet 
Are  cut  an>l  bleeding,  and  the  lambs  repeat 
Their  pitiful  complaints  —  oh,  rest  is  sweet 
When  evening  brings  us  home. 


Search  for  Thy  coming  —  when  the  light  de 
parts 
At  evening,  bring  xu  hornet 

The  darkness  gathers.    Through  the  gloom  bo 

star 
Rises  to  guide  us.    We  have  wandered  far — 
Without  Thy  lamp  we  know  not  where  we  are; 
At  evening  bring  us  home. 

The  clouds  are  round  us  and  the  anow-drifti 

thicken; 
0  Thou,  dear  Shepherd!  leave  us  not  to  eiokeii 
In  the  waste  night;  our  tardy  footsteps  quicken. 
At  evening  bring  us  home. 

"  Shadow  of  The  Bock." 


AN  OLD  JACOBITE  SONG. 

Thb  sun  rises  bright  in  Franoe 

And  fair  sets  he; 
But  he  has  tint  the  blink  he  had 

In  my  ain  countrie. 
It's  nae  my  ain  ruin 

That  weets  aye  my  e*e. 
But  the  dear  Marie  I  left  ahin! 

Wi'  sweet  baimies  three. 

Fu*  beinly  lowed  my  un  hearth 

And  smiled  my  ain  Marie! 
0  I've  left  all  my  heart  behind 

In  my  ain  countrie! 
0  Pm  leal  to  high  Heaven 

Which  aye  was  leal  to  me; 
And  it's  there  I'll  meet  ye  a*  iooa 

Frae  my  ain  countrioL 


SONNET. 
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Not  that  Disease  his  onid  hand  has  raised. 
And     clutched    away  thy  beaa^  and 

strength. 

Threatening  to  hold  them  all  thy  sad  days* 
length;  — 
It  is  not  this  which  made  the  eyes  that  gaied 
Falter,  and  fill  with  trembling  tears  that  dased 
My  inward  vision,  like  my  outward  view. 
Till  hope  and  courage  faded,  and  I  knew 
A  bitter  dread,  which  left  me  dumb,  amased. 
No,  it  was  this  :  that  fell  disease  should  gain 
Over  thy  virtues  and  thy  steadfast  mind 
A  hold,  which  through  long  years  of  health  to 
find. 
All  sins,  and  all  temptations  sought  in  Tain. 
Ay,  *tis  this  dread  which  sometimes  makes  ms 

dumb: 
Death,  tho'  I  love  him,  ere  this  oomes,  oh  come! 

MaemlUan. 
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From  Hacmillaii's  Hagmzine.  ble    to  go  seriously  into    battle   against 

BUSKIN'S  LECTUKES  ON  AKT.*  ^im^  fo^  ^ig  ,u^y  of  Opinions  are  such 

There  are  few  men  of  our  time  who  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and   their 

have  been  more  largely  praised  or  more  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep.    Throw 

bitterly  attacked  than  Mr.  Kuskin.    There  upon  them  a  clear  light,  and  they  dift- 

are  none  who  have  deserved  more  praise  perse  — 

or  more  resolut :ly  challenged  attack.     He  ..  t^^  ^^^pth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 

has  been  so  lavish  in  his  approbation  of  Xnj  these  are  of  them.     Whither  have  they 

certain  artists  and  schools  of  art,  that  he  vaoished?*' 

has  raised  against  them  a  cloud  of  oppo-  ,,-,              ^             '^l   •»#    v  xl   .^ttt     u 

„     .        u                           •        •  We  cannot  say  with  Macbeth, "  Would 

nents.     He    has    been    so    unsparing    in,,       ,,,       jtitxi.  ii^l 

,,           i*        *  •       *u                   •      1     •  they  had  stayed ;     but  when  we  look  back 

blame  of  certain  others,  so  curiously  m-  "l,          .         i-               •        ^               i 

-^             ru               J  on  the  extraordinary  series  of  proposals 

ventive  of  terms  of  reproach,    so    auda-  .                    .-      ^t            ^           j 

,.    ..,..             .     ,         .     ,  for  regenerating  the  country,  and  rcmem- 

cious  m  his  tilting  against  received  opin-  ,        » ®      .    .    v  i               x  I    j                « 

1         ri-  -A                *•          •     u-  ber  the  criminal  classes  set  to  draw  canal 

ions,  and  so  felicitous  sometimes  m  his  ,      ^        j     ^r    i    «_       j  xu             j         j 

vx    xu  X  u     u      r       J  •  i.           I  •     i.-  boats  under  the  lash,  and  the  poor  dressed 

hits,  that  he  has  forced  into  combination  ...               j      i         i        ^              j    xl 

.,.                1        rj*            AT  all  in  one  sad-coloured  costume,  and  other 

atrainst  him  a  number  of  determined  foes.  . .           -  ^i .      ,         ^                        *  n 

TJ^i,            1       uiju*ui*x      u  things  of  this  character,  we  may  follow 

Of  all  men  he  should  be  the  last  to  ob-  .^^n           »          j 

^  ^        .. .  .         -      , .                     J       1  with  Banquo  s  words, 

ject  to  criticism,  for  his  own  sword  sel-  ^ 

dom  seeks  the  scabbard.  And  on  the  "  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about? 
whole,  though  he  professes  with  a  certain  ^^  *^*^e  "^^  ^^^  "^^  ^®  "*^«  "«* 
archness  a  desire  for  peace,  nothing  gives  ^^'""^  ^«»  ^"^  ~~"  P^"*'  ^  *' 
him  so  much  pleasure,  or  brings  out  his  In  this  way  he  has  brought  upon  himself 
intellect  so  well,  as  war,  when  it  is  on  a  th^  loss  of  the  impulse  he  derives  from  re- 
subject  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  lie  gpectful  and  vigorous  war.  He  has  left 
will  run  on,  giving  birth  to  paradox  after  the  Delectable  mountains  where  he  fed  his 
parodox  in  an  apparently  gloomy  manner,  sheep,  and  gone  back  to  the  valley  of  the 
choosing  for  very  wilfulness  the  obscurity  shadow  of  death.  There,  impressed  with 
of  the  Pythoness,  as  long  as  his  listeners  the  withered  image  of  Carlylism,  which 
sit  rapt  and  receptive  at  his  feet.  But  the  having  surrendered  hope  site  now  like 
moment  one  of  them,  seeing  that  the  par-  giant  Pope  shaking  its  hands  at  the  pil- 
adoxes  are  becoming  intolerable,  starts  up  grims  of  the  world,  and  unable  to  do  more 
and  meets  them  with  a  blunt  contradiction,  than  mutter  curses  at  liberalism,  and  in- 
and  declares  war,  Mr.  Ruskin  becomes  ra-  yQ^e  the  help  of  the  aristocracy  to  sano- 
diant  with  good  humour,  his  intellect  be-  tify  and  redeem  the  people ;  enthralled  by 
comes  incisive,  and  he  rushes  to  the  fight  this  phantom  of  a  past  glory,  he  has 
with  joy.  Nothing  is  worse  for  him  than  found  it  almost  impossible  to  go  on  draw- 
worsliip ;  and  if  he  had  hatl  less  of  it,  he  jjjg,  with  the  peace  necessary  for  an  art- 
would  have  done  the  State  more  service,  jst^  the  tombs  of  Verona,  or  to  note  down 
Half  ©rhis  morbid  and  hopeless  writing  the  fleeting  loveliness  of  a  sunset  cloud, 
comes  directly  of  this  —  that  he  has  not  While  the  poor  were  perishing  for  want 
been  of  late  sufficiently  excited  by  re-  Qf  fresh  water  and  decent  houses,  he 
Bi)ectful  opposition  to  feel  happy.  seemed  to  himself,  we  coiyecture,  to  be 
It  may  be  said  that  he  has  had  plenty  \^q  Nero,  fiddling  while  Rome  was  bum- 
of  opposition  of  late,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  jng,  ^q  be  abandoned  his  own  sphere  — 
which  makes  a  man  draw  his  sword  with  j^  which,  whatever  may  be  his  faults,  he 
pride.  Since  he  has  devoted  himself  to  <^as  supreme  by  genius  —  to  CoHow,  haud 
economical  and  political  subjects,  the  criti-  passibus  aquisy  in  the  track  of  our  Jeremiah, 
cism  he  has  met  Las  been  a  criticism  of  whose  style  is  open  to  the  same  charge 
laughter  from  his  enemies  and  of  dismay  ^bich  Mr.  Arnold  makes  so  pathetically 
from  his  friends.  It  has  been  felt  impossi-  against  the  Jewish  prophet.  But  the  pro- 
phetic cry  does  not  suit  the  gentler  temper 

•  I>H;tar«i  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University  ^^  |^   Ruskin.     With  all  his  efforts  WO  are 

of  Oxford.  Ac.     By  John  Kuskin,  M.A.,  Sladc  Pro-  .,.,                     «»i                   x          '^-.a 

feworofUneAru   Oxford:  chuendon  Pre*i,  1870.  thankful  to  Say  that  he  cannot  amve  aft 
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making  the  uncouth  noise  Carljlo  made, 
and  the  uncouthness  of  which  gave  what 
ho  8iiid  more  than  half  its  force.  He  is 
too  tender-hearted  to  cur.^e  heartily,  and 
he  cannot  bear,  like  his  prototype,  to  pour 
fi  rth  torrent-s  of  blame  without  proposing 
remedies  for  evils.  But  the  remedies  Rus- 
kin  has  proposed  are  unpractical  at  this 
time  and  in  this  country,  owing  to  his  ig- 
norance of  the  state  of  the  poor.  No  man 
is  leas  fitted  to  understand  their  true  po- 
sition. He  is  too  sensitive  to  beauty,  to 
cleanliness,  to  quietude,  not  to  exaggerate 
the  apparent  misery  of  a  life  passed  in 
the  midst  of  ugliness,  dirt,  and  noise.  He 
thinks  all  the  poor  feel  these  things  nearly 
as  much  as  he  does,  and  he  cannot  conceive, 
as  we  see  from  these  lectures,  that  they 
should  endure  to  live.  We  should  suppose 
that  he  has  never  lived  among  them,  nor 
seen  how  things  among  them  are  seasoned 
by  custom.  Those  who  have  gone  from 
room  to  room  in  the  courts  which  Ru3kin 
thinks  so  unendurable,  know  that  there  is, 
on  the  whole,  as  much  happiness  among 
them  as  there  is  among  the  upper  classes ; 
that  there  is  more  self-sacrifice,  more  of 
the  peace  of  hard  work,  more  good  hu- 
mour, more  faithfulness  to  others  in  mis- 
fortune, more  every-day  righteousness. 
Their  chief  evils  are  drunkenness,  which 
has  only  lately  vanished  from  among  the 
upper  classes ;  the  torrent  of  alms  which 
has  been  poured  upon  thorn,  and  which 
has  drowned  their  independence  and  post- 
poned their  learning  the  lesson  of  pru- 
dence as  opposed  to  their  reckless  extrav- 
agance. Their  main  wants  are  a  really 
active  sanitary  board,  directed  by  gentle- 
men in  the  cities  and  provinces,  who  will 
see  that  the  common  work  is  done  with 
common  honesty ;  and  education,  especially 
education  in  physical  science.  The  com- 
moue.'it  training  in  the  first  principles  of 
physiology  and  chemistry,  given  accurately, 
will  soon  produce  that  state  of  active 
anger  at  their  condition,  and  determina- 
tion to  have  it  rectified,  wliich  no  State 
inrerfc*rence  can  give  them,  and  which 
State  interfefence  sends  to  sleep.  True, 
Ruskin  advocates  this  kind  of  education,  j 
and  has  advocated  it  well;  but  he  has 
done  it  as  part  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
direction  by  the   State  and  by  the  upper 


classes,  — direction  which  would  be  as  evil 
to  its  victims  as  Romish  direction  is  to 
:  the  moral  force  of  its  patients.    No  na- 
tion has  ever  been  saved  by  foreign  help : 
the  poor  can  never  be  saved  by  the  action 
:  of  the  rich,  only  by  their  native  exertion, 
and  everything  that  Ruskin  sajs  on  the 
'  subject,  in  these  Lectures  and  elsewhere, 
is  open  to  this  most  grave  objection,  thai 
it  takes  away  from  the  people  the  educa- 
I  tion  which  is  gained  by  personal  mistakes 
and  personal  conquest  of  mistakes. 

Owing  to  these  two  things  then, — ig- 
norance of  the  real  state  of  the  poor,  -^ 
and  the  vicious  idea  of  interference  from 
above  with  the  poor,  —  the  remedies 
which  Ruskin  proposes  are  unpracticaL 
At  the  same  time  many  of  his  hints,  di- 
vorced from  their  principles,  are  valuable, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  the  earnestness  and 
charity  with  which  he  speaks,  nor  refrain 
from  loving  him,  though  we  disagree  with 
him.  But  with  the  want  of  practical 
knowledge  has  come  exaggeration,  and 
with  exaggeration  disproportioned  reme- 
dies ,  and  the  world,  listening  to  the  re- 
cital of  woes  rendered  unreal  by  the  vi<^ 
lence  of  the  denunciations,  and  still  more 
unreal  by  the  proposals  for  their  aboli- 
tion, has  lent  its  ear  to  Mr.  Raskin  for  a 
transient  hour,  and  smiled  and  gone  on  ita 
way,  and  he,  having  expended  so  mnch 
force  for  nought,  and  meeting  no  real  op- 
'.  position,  has  slid  into  melancholy,  and 
from  thence  into  despair. 

Moreover,  the  treatment  of  such  subjects 
at  all,  at  least  their  direct  treatment,  was 
a  great  mistake  on  his  part,  the  error  of 
mistaking  his  calling.  He  has  been  given 
great  powers,  as  great  as  those  bestowed 
on  any  man  in  this  century.  He  has  read 
the  book  of  nature  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  conscientious  observation.  He 
is  in  every  sense  a  student.  But  he  is  fiir 
more,  in  that  he  is  a  man  of  genius ;  for  he 
can  not  only  see  rightly  (see  the  outline 
beneath  the  fulfilment),  but  he  can  express 
with  passion  which  is  sufficiently  tempered 
to  be  intense,  and  with  copiousness  suffi- 
ciently charged  with  fact  to  be  interesting, 
that  which  he  has  seen  in  the  natural 
world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
many  of  us  whoso  deepest  pleasure  is  in 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  he  has  tripled  oar 
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power  of  pleasure.  And  it  has  been  done, 
not  as  the  Poet  does  it  by  developing  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  but  by  appealing  to 
feeling  through  the  revelation  of  fact,  and 
by  the  exquisite  delight  which  we  feel  he 
takes  in  the  discovery  and  the  beauty  of 
the  fact,  and  by  the  charm  of  the  vehicle 
through  which  he  tells  his  story.  Nobody 
before  him  took  the  trouble  to  tell  us  what 
mountains  were  like,  for  the  descriptions 
of  the  geologist  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  actual  mountains  that  the  detail  of  the 
skeleton  bears  to  the  living  man.  Nobody 
before  him  made  the  aspect  of  the  sky, 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  familiar  as  a 
household  word,  nor  led  us  to  look  on 
clouds  and  all  their  beauty  as  as  much  ob- 
jects of  daily  observation  and  delight  as 
the  ways  of  our  children  or  the  face  of 
those  we  love.  No  one  before  him  took 
us  by  the  brooks  of  water  and  upon  the 
sea,  and  made  every  ripple  of  the  one  and 
every  wave-form  of  the  other  a  recognized 
pleasure.  Wordsworth  gave  us  much  help, 
but  he  taught  us  to  feel  more  than  to  ob- 
serve and  understand.  But  Ruskin  has 
taught  us  to  observe  and  understand,  not 
as  the  scientific  man  does  for  the  ends  of 
science,  but  for  the  ends  of  delight  received 
from  the  perception  of  truth,  and  no  more 
faitliful  and  splendid  work  has  ever  been 
done.  One  would  say  that  this  observer 
of  the  vaster  aspects  of  nature  for  the  end 
of  Art,  would  be  likely  to  fail  in  seeing  the 
loveliness  of  the  infinitely  little,  of  the 
**  beetle  panoi)lied  in  gems  and  gold,"  of  the 
**  daisy's  shadow  on  the  naked  stone,"  of 
the  opening  of  a  sheaf  of  buds,  of  the  fairy 
wilderness  of  an  inch  or  two  of  meadow. 
But  neither  here  has  he  failed,  and  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  may  lie  on 
his  face  in  a  field  for  half  an  hour,  or 
"watch  the  water  of  a  stream  eddying  round 
a  mossy  trunk,  and  not  only  feel  unremit- 
ting pleasure  in  wliat  he  sees,  as  Keats  or 
"Wordsworth  would  make  him  feel,  but 
know  why  he  feels  his  pleasure,  add  to  his 
stock  of  artistic  fact,  and  gain  additional 
pow«»r  of  knowing  beauty.  All  our  hours 
of  recreation  have  been  blessed  through 
him. 

The  same  delicate  sensitiveness  to  beauty 
combined  with  acute  critical  j>erception  of 
minuter  points  of  excellence  has  been  ap- 


plied by  him  to  poetry.  Since  Coleridge  we 
have  had  no  finer  work  done  on  the  Poets. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  criticisms  on  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  others,  are  not  collected  out  of  his 
volumes  and  published  separately.*  A 
book  of  this  kind  would  be  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  the  useless  **  Selections 
from  Ruskin ; "  a  book  which  irritates  one, 
even  more  than  selections  usually  do,  and 
has  given  an  entirely  false  impression  of 
his  work  to  that  luckless  personage,  the 
general  reader. 

The  work  which  he  has  done  on  Pictures 
has  been  equally  good  of  the  same  kind. 
He  was  perfectly  capable  of  explaining 
their  technical  excellence,  but  he  did  not 
choose  to  write  for  artists,  and  we  are 
glad  that  he  laid  this  sort  of  work  aside. 
For,  however  good  it  might  be  for  special 
students,  it  gave  no  help  to  the  public,  and 
only  led  certain  woold-be  connoisseurs  to 
prate  about  morbidezza  and  chiar'oscuro, 
and  bold  handling  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  which  in  their  mouths  w  re  little 
better  than  cant.  We  have  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  from  the  technicalities  of 
ignorant  persons.  He  has  led  us  more 
than  all  others  to  look  for  the  conception 
of  a  picture,  and  to  study  the  way  in  which 
the  artist  carried  out  that  conception.  He 
has  taught  us  to  compare  it  with  the  facts 
of  nature  which  we  are  capable  of  observ- 
ing, and  to  judge  it  partly  from  the  artist's 
reverence  for  truth.  We  can  now,  having 
a  certain  method,  enjoy  the  thing  done 
with  a  great  deal  of  delight,  without  know- 
ing how  it  is  done.  Of  course  the  enjoy- 
ment is  not  so  great  as  his  who  can  not 
only  appreciate  the  ideas  but  also  the 
mode  of  work ;  but  it  is  something,  and 
the  smattering  we  had  before  of  artistic 
phrase  was  worth  nothing.  Those  who 
have  time  and  inclination  can  go  further, 
but  the  many  who  cannot,  have  now  a 
real  pleasure ;  they  can  give  a  reason  why 
they  like  a  picture  instead  of  talking  non- 
sense.   Of  course  the  dilettante  Pharisees 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  sty  that  we  agree  with  all 
Mr.  Ku9kin'i  views  on  Poetry.  On  the  contrary,  we 
often  dlMiffree  with  him.  entirely  so,  for  example, 
when  he  represents  Keats  as  morbid  and  sad  —  a 
man  of  the  healthiest  nature  and  of  Ui«  most  happy 
temperament,  till  di•ea^e  laid  itt  hand  upon  hit 
splendid  bat  nndeveloped  powers. 
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are  angry,  but  that  only  increases  the  gen- 
eral tliankfuluoss  of  the  public. 

Mr.  lluskin  has  not  only  nhown  us  how 
to  go  to  work.  lie  has  a  rare  power  of 
seeing  into  the  central  thouglit  of  a  pic- 
ture, and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  aspects 
of  nature  enables  him  to  pronounce  upon  j 
truth  of  ^ep^e^entation.  Ho  has  performed 
thiji  I'lljour  notably  on  Turner  and  Tintoret. 
Turia*r*jj  phrase,  that  "  he  sees  meanings 
in  my  pictures  which  I  did  not  mean,"  is  | 
the  exuct  truth ;  ami  Shakespeare  would 
no  doubt  have  said  the  same  had  he  read 
Sclilogel.  lie  has  revealed  the  genius  of 
Turner  to  the  world  by  comy)aring  Turner 
with  Nature ;  and  those  who  have  spent 
hour  after  hour  in  the  enclianted  rooms  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  or  wandered  day  afler 
day  through  the  sombre  galleries  of  the 
Scuola  San  Rocco,  know  what  he  has  done 
for  Tintoret.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
world  ai)preciated  Turner  before  Ruskin 
spoke.  A  few  persons  and  the  artists  did 
(no  one  ever  imagined  that  the  artists  did 
not  heartily  acknowledge  his  genius),  but 
artists  Iiave  not  the  gift  of  speech,  nor, 
with  an  excejjtion  or  two,  such  as  Kastlake, 
the  faculty  of  criticii»m,  and  we  Iiave  only 
found  out  at  last  from  their  biographies 
what  they  thought  It  is  absurd  to  quote 
their  isolated  sayings  as  a  proof  that  the 
public  understood  and  valued  Turner  be- 
fore Ruskin  wrote.  Artists  say  tliat  they 
Sointed  out  Tintoret  to  Ruskin,  but  why 
id  not  they  point  him  out  to  the  world  ? 
The  public  wish  to  be  taught,  and  the  art- 
ists are  silent.  We  expect  it  is  that  they 
have  not  much  to  say.  They  know  what 
is  good ;  so  does  ^Ir.  Ruskin.  But  he 
takes  the  trouble  to  tell  us  what  is  good 
and  why  it  is  good,  and  we  owe  no  grati- 
tude to  the  artists  and  a  very  great  deal 
to  him. 

Now  to  do  all  this,  to  read  Nature, 
Poetry  and  Painting  for  us,  and  to  con- 
tinue doing  it,  was  Ruskin's  peculiar  work, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  most  nobly 
done.  We  ask,  with  sorrow,  why  he  aban- 
doned it?  We  have  suffered  no  greater 
grief  than  when  he  left  it  and  took  up 
other  labours,  for  which  he  was  eminently 
unfitted,  and  the  effect  of  which  wjis  to 
spoil  his  powers  for  his  especial  business, 
banitary  reform,  political  economy,  the 
dressing  of  Kngland,  manufactories,  crime, 
poverty  I  que.  dinhle  ullait-il  faire  dans  cette 
qalere  f  A  man  must  have  iron  nerves  and 
little  acute  sense  of  beauty,  to  play  his 

Sart  in  that  battle-field,  and  the  result  on 
luskin  has  been  like  that  which  would 
follow  on  sending  a  poet  like  Shelley  into 
one  of  the  war  hospitals.    lie  ceases  to  be 


able  to  write  poetry  and  he  kills  the  psp 

tients. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  which 
are  scarcely  ever  remedied,  and  we  trace 
its  results  in  every  one  of  these  Lectures, 
which  are  weakened  by  the  forced  intro- 
duction of  irrelevant  matter,  and  by  the 
hopeless  tone  which  much  musing  on  mia- 
erable  subjects  has  brought  into  his  tem- 
per and  his  style.  We  trace  the  latter  in 
the  very  first  page,  where  he  says  that  it 
**  has  chanced  to  him  of  late  to  be  so  little 
acquainted  either  with  pride  or  hope  that 
he  can  scarcely  recover  so  much  as  he  now 
needs  of  the  one  for  strength,  and  of  the 
other  for  foresight."  We  appeal  to  him  to 
throw  by  altogether  the  peculiar  class  of 
subjects  of  which  we  speak,  and  to  believe 
that  when  God  has  given  him  so  plainly  a 
particular  work  to  do,  it  is  his  first  duty 
to  stick  to  that  work,  and  to  put  aside 
everything  which  interferes  with  it.  Hope 
will  return  when  he  does  his  proper  labour, 
and  the  noble  pride  of  the  workman  in  hit 
toil  will  give  him  strength  when  a  crowd 
of  importunate  duties  outside  his  sphere 
are  sternly  slmt  out,  and  he  concentrates 
himself  on  the  one  great  duty  of  his  life  — 
the  unveiling  to  men  Truth  and  Beanty  in 
Art  and  in  Nature. 

We  trace  this  despondent  tone,  and  the 
consequent  false  view  of  the  world,  still 
more  pathetically  in  a  passage  in  the 
**  Catalogue  of  Examples,"  where  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  walking  in  his  ^rden 
early  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  nightin- 
gale sing,  and  sees  *'the  sunlight  falling 
on  the  grass  through  thickets  of  the  stan- 
dard peach,  and  of  plum  and  pear  in  their 
first  showers  of  fresh  silver  looking  more 
like  much  broken  and  far-tossed  spray  of 
fountains  than  tree.i,"  and  hears  tnc  roar 
of  the  railroads  sounding  in  the  distance, 
*'  like  the  surf  of  a  strong  sea,"  and  thinks 
that  **  of  all  the  myriads  imprisoned  by  the 
Kn<rlish  Minotaur  of  lust  for  wealth,  and 
condemned  to  live,  if  it  is  to  be  called  life, 
in  the  labyrinth  of  black  walls  and  loath- 
some passages  between  them,  which  now 
fills  the  valley  of  the  Thames  —  not  one 
could  hear,  this  day,  any  happy  bird  sing 
or  look  upon  any  quiet  space  of  the  pare 
grass  that  is  good  for  seed.**  It  is  so 
strongly  expressed  and  so  prettily  ended, 
and  has  so  much  of  fact  to  bear  it  out, 
that  one  at  first  is  inclined  to  believe  it 
all.  But  it  is  very  far  from  the  whole 
truth.  Every  year  sees  more  grass  in 
London  and  more  trees;  the  parks  are 
more  crowded  with  children  and  working 
men  and  roughs,  who  with  all  their  rude- 
ness respect  the  flowers  and   eigoy  the 
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meadow;  the  song  of  the  thrash  is  not 
quite  gone  from  the  gardens  of  Kensing- 
ton and  Victoria  Park;  in  spring  and 
summer  time,  owing  to  the  very  railways 
which  Kuskin  seems  anxious  to  abolish, 
thoiis'indr*  pour  out  of  London  every  week 
to  £,)pin*T  and  Richmond  and  Hampton 
and  the  Downs,  and  even  drink  the  sea- 
breeze  at  Margate  and  Brighton.  Our 
poor  see  far  more  of  the  country  and  of 
lovely  places  than  they  did  in  the  past 
times  which  we  glorify  so  foolishly ;  and 
bad  as  London  is,  it  is  better  now  that  we 
have  ])roved  that  we  can  actually  Btamp 
out  tlie  cholera,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
when  the  Black  Death  strode  unopposed 
through  its  streets,  and  reaped  a  harvest 
in  its  filthy  lanes  and  reeking  cottages, 
which  it  could  not  reap  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  whole  nation  is  ten  times 
cleaner. 

It  i^  a  picture  by  Cima  of  Conegliano, 
which  he  introduces  to  the  students  with 
this  burst  of  sorrow,  and  he  bids  them 
look  upon  it  when  they  would  be  in  the 
right  temper  for  work.  "  It  will  seem  to 
speak  to  you  if  you  look  long:  and  say 
Again,  and  yet  again,  ^Ided  lupuv.  His  own 
Alps  are  in  the  distance,  and  he  shall 
teach  U3  how  to  paint  their  wild  flowers, 
and  how  to  think  of  them."  Professor 
Buskin  seems  to  infer  from  the  whole 
of  this  passage,  and  from  others  in  the 
Lectures,  that  when  these  delicate  and 
beautiful  pictures  were  painted  by  Bellini, 
Cima,  and  others,  there  was  more  enjoy- 
ment of  the  country  and  of  lovely  things 
by  the  poor,  (as  if  our  love  of  landscape 
was  not  ten  times  more  wide-spread  than 
that  of  the  Venetians  !)  and  that  the  poor 
were  better  off,  and  lived  a  cleanlier  and 
healthier  life,  and  had  better  dwell- 
ings than  they  now  possess  in  London. 
I»ieither  Bellini  nor  Conegliano,  we  im- 
agine, troubled  themselves  as  much  about 
the  poor  as  even  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Pancriis,  and  if  we  take  the  city  of  Venice, 
U)  whose  school  Cima  belonged,  the  facts 
which  speak  of  dirt,  disease,  and  ill-living, 
are  appalling.  In  11592  the  Doge  Morosini 
died  01  a  great  plague  which  swept  away 
19,<MH)  souls.  Not  quite  a  century  after- 
wards in  1476,  the  Pest  came  again,  and  in 
1481  it  was  again  raging  with  unremitting 
fiiry.  In  Ll.jfj  plague  and  famine  again 
devastated  the  citv.  Checked  for  a  time, 
it  broke  out  again  with  desolating  violence 
in  1")7(5 :  and  in  1G30  the  great  church  of 
8.  M.  della  Salute,  which  guards  the  en- 
trance of  the  (irand  Canal,  was  built  by 
the  vows  of  the  Senate  to  beseech  the 
prayers   of  the    Virgin  to  avert  another 


awful  destruction  from  the  people.  We 
know  now  pretty  well,  by  our  own  sad  ex- 
perience, what  these  visitations  mean. 
They  mean  that  the  curse  of  darkness  and 
low  living,  and  vile  dwellings,  and  pesti- 
lential crowding  was  as  deep  over  the 
sun-girt  city  where  Cima  of  Conegliano 
worked,  as  it  ever  has  been  in  England, 
as  it  is  not  now  in  England.  None  of  the 
other  Italian  cities  were  much  better  off, 
though  plague  was  naturally  worse  in 
Venice,  fjrom  its  closer  connection  with  the 
East,  from  its  vast  population,  and  from 
its  want  of  fresh-water  and  drainage. 

This  curious  inability  of  seeing  facts, 
when  he  is  entangled  with  matters  irrele- 
vant to  his  proper  work,  has  spoiled  some 
of  Professor  Ruskin's  past  labour,  and  di- 
minishes the  influence  of  these  Lectures. 
In  another  man  it  would  be  culpable  neg- 
ligence. In  his  case,  he  is  partly  blinded 
by  his  crowning  mistake,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  partly  swept  away  by  his 
theory.  But  men  shoula  not  be  blinded, 
and  should  not  be  swept  away,  and  Rus- 
kin's  work  suflers  in  consequence.  For  by 
and  by  (and  this  is  frequently  the  case)  he 
is  sure  to  see  the  other  side  of  his  theory 
and  to  dwell  on  that  with  equal  force. 
Both  statements  are  set  over  one  against 
each  other,  but  in  different  portions  of  his 
works ;  and  the  world  of  readers  naturally 
declares  that  he  has  contradicted  himself. 
He  denies  this,  saying  that  he  has  stated 
both  sides  of  the  truth  ;  but  stating  both 
these  sides  separately  and  with  equal  ve- 
hemence, without  having  balancea  them, 
he  runs  into  exaggeration  in  both,  and,  in- 
stead of  distinctly  defining  one  truth, 
rushes  into  two  mistakes.  The  result  is 
that  those  who  admire  and  revere  his 
teaching,  as  we  ourselves  most  sincerely 
do,  are  greatly  troubled  at  times  to  de- 
fend him  and  to  understand  him.  They 
are  wearied  by  the  efforts  they  have  to 
make  to  set  aside  what  is  due  to  impetu- 
osity, and  to  find  by  a  laborious  compari- 
son of  passages  what  the  truth  really  is 
which  he  desires  to  tell. 

We  hoped,  for  example,  that  in  the  lec- 
ture on  "The  Relation  of  Art  to  Mor- 
ality "  he  would  have  laid  down  plainly 
what  he  meant  on  this  vext  subject.  But 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  has  done  so 
in  a  confused  manner.  His  first  phrase  is, 
"  You  must  have  the  right  moral  State  or 
you  cannot  have  the  Kit,"  He  does  not 
say  you  must  have  certain  moral  qualities 
in  an  artist  or  a  nation,  or  you  cannot 
have  noble  art :  —  he  makes  the  immense 
requirement  of  a  right  moral  state,  which  is 
either  too  vague  a  definition,  or  means 
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that  the  whole  state  of  any  artist's  moral 
charact<;r  must  be  right  or  he  will  not  pro- 
duce good  work.  Everybody  at  once 
denies  this,  and  brings  examples  to  dis- 
prove it.  Kuskin  says  that  those  who 
have  misappreliended  the  matter  have 
done  so  because  they  did  not  know  who 
the  great  painters  were,  such  as  tho3e 
**  who  breathed  empyreal  air,  sons  of  the 
morning,  under  the  woods  of  Assisi,  and 
the  crags  of  Cadore."  Well,  let  us  take 
him  of  Cadore.  The  life  of  Titian  is  not 
the  life  of  a  man  in  a  right  moral  state,  in 
our  usual  sense  of  tiie  words ;  nor  does  it 
agree  witli  Ruskin's  Bket<;h  of  a  moral  life, 
in  which  he  includes  ^'  any  actual  though 
unconscious  violation  of  even  the  least  law 
to  which  obedience  is  essential  for  the 
clory  of  life  and  the  pleasing  of  its  giver." 
Titian  lived  the  life  of  a  noble  natural 
character,  but  his  morals  were  entirely  un- 
restrained by  any  considerations  belong- 
ing to  high  morality.  lie  was  the  friend 
of  Aretino,  and  that  speaks  volumes  for  his 
moral  standard.  Tintorct,  a  much  higher 
moral  character,  despised  Aretino.  Titian 
dined  with  that  vile  jxTson  with  the  vilest 
of  women.  It  does  not  say  much  for  his 
reverence  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
chant  the  Magnificat  over  a  dish  of  sa- 
voury partridges.  He  lived  freely,  he 
spent  his  money  freely,  'he  drank  freely, 
though  wisely.  Nor  was  the  society  of 
his  city  in  a  right  moral  state.  It  had  not 
sunk  down  into  the  faded  baseness  of 
Venice  before  the  French  Revolution.  It 
had  still  a  reverence  for  truth,  and  honour, 
and  generosity,  but  these  were  combined 
with  an  audacious  immorality  of  the  body, 
with  iiery  jealousies,  with  the  most  head- 
long following  of  passions. 

A  good  deal  of  this,  we  acknowledge, 
is  confessed  by  Professor  Ruskin,  but 
his  confession  only  proves  that  his  ori- 
ginal phrase  is  much  too  large  for  his 
meaning,  ^\^lat  he  does  mean,  if  we  take 
the  illustrations  which  follow  as  explauor 
tiouK,  is  this,  that  whatever  is  good  in  an 
arti.st's  work  springs  from  some  corres- 
ponding element  of  good  in  Ids  character, 
as,  for  example,  truth  of  representation 
from  love  of  truth.  But  this  only  predi- 
cates the  existence  in  him  of  some  moral 
qualities,  not  that  he  is  in  a  ri'^ht  moral 
state,  which  means  that  the  whole  of  his 
character  is  moral.  With  these  moral 
qualities  may  exist  immoral  qualities,  such 
as  sen-^uality,  and  the  evil  influence  of  that 
will  also  be  seen  in  his  work.  Stated  thus, 
Ruskin  only  means  that  a  man*s  character 
is  accurately  reflected  in  his  art,  and  this, 
with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  liis  work,  we 


are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny,  laeiiig 
it  may  be  called  a  truism. 

But  in  other  places,  in  scattered  phran% 
he  seems  to  speak  directly  from  the  Ur^ 
statement,  and  to  assume  that  it  is  true  m 
its  entirety,  though  he  has  modified  it 
again  and  again.  This  is  the  element  of 
confusion  in  the  lecture,  and  it  is  at  times 
extremely  provoking. 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  look  at 
the  subject  more  closely,  ^oble  art  is  the 
splendid  expression,  through  intense  but 
subdued  feeling,  of  noble  ideas.  Nobleness 
of  conception  is  its  first  element ;  but  it 
is  also  necessary  that  the  ideas  should  be 
represented  simply,  directly,  and  in  a 
manner  true  to  natural  fact ;  that  the  ha^ 
mony  of  the  work  should  be  complete, 
and  also  its  finish ;  that  the  subordination 
of  t:  0  parts  to  the  whole,  and  their  several 
relations,  should  bo  clear  in  statement, 
unbroken  by  any  extravagance  in  any  part^ 
or  any  indulgence  of  mere  fancy ;  and  that 
the  technical  skill  employed  should  be  al- 
most intuitive  in  absolute  ease,  accuracy, 
and  knowledge. 

Does  all  this  presuppose  a  right  monl 
state  in  the  Artist?  The  first  element 
does  partly  do  so,  for  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  base  person  can  have  noble  thoughts 
or  express  them  nobly,  —  at  least  in  the 
ear  or  to  the  eye  of  a  noble  person ;  the 
imitation  is  at  once  detected;  nor  is  the 
feeling  of  a  base  person  ever  intense,  and 
even  should  he  possess  some  ]^assion,  he 
cannot  subdue  it  to  the  calm  m  which  a 
great  thought  can  alone  take  its  corres- 
pondent form.  Even  that  love  of  sensoai 
pleasure  which  is  so  characteristic  of  artist 
life,  an<l  which  by  no  means  supposes  a 
base  character,  though  often  an  immoral 
one,  spoils,  we  tliink,  the  predominance  of 
high  imagination  in  artistic  work.  No  one 
who  has  studied  Titian  and  Untorct  can, 
in  our  opinion,  compare  the  two,  so  far  ss 
moral  majesty  of  thought  is  concerned, 
and  grandeur  of  imagination.     In  these 

f)ointfi  Tintoret  as  far  excels  Titian  as  his 
ife  was  simpler  and  purer  than  Titian*^ 
!  The  same  may  be  said  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angclo.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  like  Angelico  may  bo  in  a  much 
more  right  moral  state  than  Titian,  aad 
yet  never  reach  his  nobility  of  conception. 
It  is  plain,  after  all,  that  the  possession 
of  Imagination  is  the  first  thing,  and  of 
Individuality  the    second,  and    that    t;be 
moral  condition  only  influences  and  dp^ 
'  not  secure  or  destroy  the  ideas  of  geni** 
j  What  really  reduced  the  work  of  the  latef 
I  artists  of  the  Renaissance  to  its  povert^T  o' 
'ideas  while  retaining  exquisite    tecluu<^ 
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skill,  was  not  their  moral  state,  which  was 
by  no  means  so  bad  as  Ruskin  says ;  but 
the  way  in  which  all  individuality  was 
over-ridden  by  the  predominance  of  the 
Past.  They  became  imitators,  not  in- 
ventors, and  even  llaphael's  work  shows 
that  this  deadening  influence  had  begun. 
The  Renaissance  began  by  intensifying 
individuality  and  setting  it  free,  in  the 
case  of  Art,  from  the  shackles  of  religious 
conventionality;  it  ended  by  layinc  a 
heavier  yoke  of  convention  on  Art  than 
even  religion  had  done.  Art  could  not 
endure  that,  and  it  perished. 

On  the  whole,  then,  noble  conceptions  in 
an  artist's  work  only  presuppose  some  moral 
elements  in  his  character,  and  it  is  not  sel- 
dom the  case  that  when  an  artist's  moral 
state  is  absolutely  right,  there  is  a  want  in 
his  work  of  healthy  naturalness,  of  fire  and 
warmth,  of  bold  representation  of  human 
life.  lie  is  liable  to  be  overawed  by  his 
own  morality,  he  is  likely  to  direct  his 
work  to  a  moral  end  &s  his  first  aim ;  and 
that  would  be  the  ruin  of  Art. 

But  putting  noble  ideas  aside,  and  taking 
up  the  other  qualities  of  great  Art,  such 
as  preciseness  of  handling  and  the  rest,  do 
these  necessarily  presuppose  a  right  moral 
state  in  the  artist,  or  even  analogous  moral 
qualities?  Ruskin  boldly  declares  that 
tney  do.  Tlie  infinite  grace  of  the  words 
of  Virgil  is  due,  he  says,  to  his  deep  ten- 
derness. The  severity  —  severe  concise- 
ness, we  suppose  —  of  the  words  of  Pope, 
to  his  serene  and  just  benevolence.  Both 
of  these  excellencies  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  moral  qualities  mentioned ; 
but  we  suspect  they  were  mainly  due  to 
the  literary  work  which  preceded  the 
-3:Ineid  and  the  Essay  on  Man.  Pope  was 
the  last  great  artist  of  that  critical  school 
which  began,  we  may  say,  with  Dryden. 
Virgil  developed  into  perfection  the  grace- 
fulness which  the  Roman  world  of  letters 
had  been  striving  to  attain  for  many  years. 
Tliey  entered  into  the  labours  of  other 
men,  and  added  to  these  the  last  touch. 

Professor  Ruskin  goes  still  further  with 

Inspect  to    Art.      After   speaking    in  his 

best  manner  of  the  day's  work  of  a  mail 

like     Mantegna  or  Veronese,  and   of   the 

linfaltering,   uninterrupted    succession  of 

i^iovements  of  the  hand  more  precise  than 

t^hoso  of  a  skilful  fencer;  of  tlie  muscular 

X^recision  and    the    intellectual   strain   of 

^uch    inovomeut,    and  of  its   being    gov- 

^^rned  every  instant   by  direct  and  new  in- 

'toution.  and  of  this  sustained  all  life  long, 

ith  visible  increase  of  power, —  he  turns 

'ound  and  adds  :  "  Consider,  so  far  as  you 

low  anything   of  physiology,   what  sort 


of  an  ethical  state  of  body  and  mind  that 
means  1  Ethic  through  ages  past  I  What 
fineness  of  race  there  must  be  to  get  it ; 
what  exquis^e  balance  of  the  vital  powers ! 
And  then,  finally,  determine  for  yourselves 
whether  a  manhood  like  that  is  consistent 
with  any  viciousness  of  soul,  mean  anxiety 
or  gnawing  lust,  any  wretchedness  of  spite 
or  remorse,  any  consciousness  of  rebellion 
against  law  of  God  or  man,"  &c.  &c.  Tp.  72). 
In  this  he  has  left  his  modifications  behind 
and  swept  back  to  his  large  statement,  and, 
without  denying  the  portion  of  truth  in 
the  sentence,  it  is  plain  that  the  inference 
is  not  at  all  a  necessary  one.  These  qual- 
ities of  the  artist  may  be  the  result,  partlj 
of  natural  gift,  and  partly  of  a  previous  art 
development,  into  the  advantages  of  which 
he  steps  at  once.  They  presuppose  that 
the  artist  has  been  born  into  a  school 
which  has  brought  its  methods  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  perfection,  from  which  a 
completer  development  is  possible.  His 
genius  adds  to  the  past  what  was  needed 
to  perfect  it,  and  Titian  or  Turner  orb 
their  special  Art  into  its  perfect  sphere. 
The  ethic  state  into  which  Ruskin  demands 
that  he  should  be  placed,  because  of  his 
precise  hand,  may  not  be  an  ethic  state  at 
alL  His  absolute  power  of  touch  says,  it 
is  true,  that  neither  the  artist  himself  nor 
his  parents  were  desperate  drunkards  nor 
imprudent  sensualists,  that  they  kept  their 
physical  frame  in  fine  order.  But  does 
that  prove  his  morality  or  that  of  his  par- 
ents? A  calculating  sensualist,  who  is 
Erudent  in  his  indulgence,  may  have  a 
ealthier  body  than  the  man  who  has 
fought  against  sensualism  all  his  life.  A 
man  may  be  a  liar  or  a  thief,  and  his  bod- 
ily powers  be  in  exquisite  harmony.  Fine- 
ness of  race  does  not  prove  an  antecedent 
morality,  nor  perfection  of  handling  an 
artist's  truth  or  honesty. 

Again,  he  may  have  the  patient  power 
of  a  great  master,  his  government  of  the 
hand  by  selective  thought,  his  perception 
of  the  just  harmony  of  colour,  and  the 
man  himself  be  at  the  same  time  neither 
patient,  nor  temperate,  nor  pure  in  his 
daily  life.  For  all  artists  can  lead  a  dou- 
ble life,  life  in  the  world  and  life  in  their 
art;  and  genius  and  moraUty  are  two 
thing3,  not  one.  Their  several  qualities 
resemble  one  another,  but  they  are  not 
identical.  The  intense  industry  of  genius, 
it3  patience,  its  temperance  in  the  centre 
of  passion,  are  of  its  very  nature  ;  but  out- 
side the  sphere  of  an  artist's  work,  in 
matters  of  common  life,  where  these 
qualities  would  become  moral  in  resistance 
to  sloth,  to  bad  temper,  and  to  sensual  in- 
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dulgencc,  they  may  and  do  completely 
fail ;  nay,  even  the  restraint  of  the  studio 
may  lead  directly  to  absence  of  restraint 
in  the  world.  One  cannot  argue  as  Kus- 
kin  does  from  the  possession  of  the  one  to 
the  po  session  of  the  other,  though  we  may 
with  him  distinctly  argue  from  tlie  artist's 
search  for  lovely  forms,  and  thoughts  to 
exj)re.ss,  to  his  moral  temper.  We  partly 
agree  then  and  partly  disagree  with  our 
writer,  but  we  have  no  hope  that  people  in 
general  will  ever  know  clearly  whether 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  on 
this  subject  till  he  tells  us  plainly  what  he 
means  by  a  moral  state,  for  surely  the 
prevalence  of  kindness  and  order  in  a  char- 
acter does  not  sum  up  the  whole  of  its 


moanmg. 


With  regard  to  the  aim  of  Art,  Ruskin 
is  much  clearer  than  on  the  question  of 
Art  in  relation  to  Morality,  lie  can  no 
longer  be  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
he  denies  that  the  first  aim  of  Art  should 
be  to  give  a  high  plea^^ure,  for  he  states 
plainly  that  every  good  piece  of  art  in- 
volves essentially  and  first  the  evidence  of 
human  skill  and  the  formation  of  an  actu- 
ally beautiful  thing  by  it.  We  agree  with 
him  that,  beyond  this.  Art  may  have  two 
other  objects,  Truth  and  Serviceableness. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  done  no  work  so  well  and 
so  usefully  as  that  in  which  he  has  proved 
that  great  Art  is  always  true,  and  that  so 
far  as  it  does  not  represent  the  facts  of 
things,  it  is  neither  vital  nor  beautiful. 
Tlie  statement  has  naturally  to  be  modi- 
fied when  one  comes  to  ideal  pictures,  but 
it  bears  modification  without  the  contra- 
diction of  its  principle ;  and  the  mode  in 
which,  in  the  **  Modern  Painters,"  these 
modifications  are  worked  out  within  the 
sphere  of  the  original  statement  is  equally 
subtle  and  true.  The  necessity  that  there 
should  be  serviceableness  as  one  element 
of  the  artist*s  conception  appears  chiefly 
in  the  Art  of  Architecture,  and  the  general 
reception  of  the  idea  that  everything  in  a 
building  should  be  ww-'/wf  towards  the  pur- 
pose of  the  building  is  largely  due  to  the 
**  Stones  of  Venice "  and  the  "  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture."  In  the  present 
lecture  on  "  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Use," 
he  goes,  we  think,  too  far.  Tlie  usefulness 
of  truthful  portraiture  no  man  denies,  but 
we  do  not  believe  in  Art  being  serviceable 
to  Geology,  Botanv,  and  History,  except 
on  the  condition  of  its  ceasing  to  be  art. 
The  great  artist  can  draw  mountains  ac- 
curately without  knowing  g<^ol^gy»  *nd 
flowers  without  knowing  botany ;  but  he 
cannot  help  either  geologist  or  botanist  by 
work  which,  if  it  is    imaginative,  must 


generalize  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  waste 
of  time ;  as  great  a  waste  of  time  M  Ru- 
kin  himself  makes  when  he  torments  liiiii- 
self  with  business.  A  section  of  SkiddaVi 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  can  be  drawn  by 
any  pupil  in  the  School  of  Minca.  Aguiii 
in  the  matter  of  history,  it  is  a  very  pretty 
pastime  to  illustrate  Carlyle's  Freociick, 
to  draw  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  or 
the  battle-field  of  Mindcn ;  but  so  far  as 
service  to  the  historian  is  concerned,  A 
photograph  of  the  tomb  and  a  map  of  the 
field  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  would  be  €tf 
more  useful.  The  artist  would  paint  his 
impressions  of  the  tomb  and  of  the  field  of 
battle ;  the  pictures  would  be  delightibl, 
but  Tumerian  topography  would  not  assist 
the  historian  much. 

Art  is  not  to  bo  a  handmaid  to  Sdenoe 
or  History,  but  to  exist  wholly  within  her 
own  sphere  and  for  her  own  ends.  Her 
utility  is  in  the  communication  of  beantj 
and  the  giving  of  a  noble  ei^joyment.  She 
is  the  handmaid,  not  of  any  particular 
class  of  men,  but  of  mankind,  and  the  best 
advice  to  give  to  students  who  wish  to 
make  art  useful  is  this,  ^  Don't  draw  for 
the  help  of  Science  or  History,  draw  for 
your  own  delight  in  Nature  and  Humanity 
—  and  to  increase  the  dehght  of  oUier^ 
If  your  work  lives  to  stir  or  confirm  an 
enduring  energy,  or  to  kindle  a  true  feel- 
ing, or  to  lead  men  to  look  more  wisely, 
kindly,  or  closely  at  the  life  of  humanity 
or  the  world  of  nature,  it  will  be  of  more 
ennobling  usefulness  than  all  the  labours 
of  scientific  or  historical  scholars.  Let 
this  be  your  aim,  to  give  high  pleasure  to 
men,  and  to  sacrifice  your  life  for  tluut. 
Then  the  usefulness  of  your  art  ia  se- 
cured." 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  spaoe 
in  which  to  speak  of  the  three  last  prac- 
tical lectures  on  "Line,"  "Light,**  and 
*' Colour."  They  go  straight,  with  the 
inevitable  digressions  intermixed,  to  the 
objects  of  the  Art  School.  The  concep- 
tion which  Ruskin  has  of  those  ol^eets 
is  difierent  from  the  usual  one,  but  it  is 
none  the  worse  for  that.  It  is  well  tiiat 
one  professor  at  lc&«t  should  see  that  one 
of  the  first  aims  of  an  art  school  at  a 
university  should  be  to  teach  young  men 
to  see  beautiful  natural  fact  and  to  love  its 
beauty.  In  after-life  they  will  demand  it 
of  artists,  and  the  demand  will  react  with 
benefit  both  on  artists  and  art-  They  can- 
not learn  this  better  than  by  drawing  nat- 
ural objects  with  accuracy.  Ruskin  has 
given  himself  to  the  teaching  of  this,  and 
his  method  seems  to  be  admirable.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Leotures,  but  his 
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ma'n  object,  in  his  own  words,  is  this,  to 
teach  his  pupils  "  to  draw  spaces  of  their 
true  t^hape,  and  to  fill  ihem  in  with  colours 
which  shall  match  their  colours."     He  is 
right  in  dwelling  upon  colour  more  than 
on   light  and  shade,   and   in  his  protest 
against  the  theory  that  shadow  is  an  ab- 
Bencc  of  colour.    No  words  in  the  whole 
Lectures,  considered  not  only  as  truth, 
bat  as  establishing  in  his  hearers'  minds  a 
true  ideal  of  Art,  are  more  important  than 
these  two  sentences.    **  Shadow  is  nee  ^»- 
sary  to  the  full  presence  of  colour,  for 
every  colour  is  a  diminished  quantity  or 
energy  of  li'^ht,  and,  practically,  it  follows, 
from  what  I  have  just  told  you,  that  every 
light  in  painting  is  a  shadow  to  higher 
lights,  and  every  shadow  a  light  to  lower 
shadow^; ;  that  abo  every  colour  in  paint- 
in"^  must  be  a  shadow  to  some  brighter 
colour  and  a  light  to  some  darker  one,  all 
the  while  being  a  positive  colour  it^lf. 
And  the  great  splendour  of  the  Venetian 
school  arises  from  their  having  seen  and 
held  from  the  beginning  this  great  fact  — 
that  shadow  is  as  much  colour  as  light, 
often  much  more  ....  while  the  practice 
of  the  Bologncse  and  Roman  schools  in 
drawing  tlieir  shadows  always  dark  and 
cold  renders  perfect  painting  impossible  in 
those    schools."    That    is  one    sentence ; 
here    is    the   other :    "  ^Vhether    you  fill 
your  spaces  with  colours  or  with  shadows, 
they  must  be  caually  of  the  true  outline 
and  in  true  jjradations.     Without  perfect 
delineation  of  form  and  perfect  gradation 
of  space,  neither  noble  colour  is  possible 
nor  noble  light."    Principles  of  these  kinds 
worked   out  in  teaching  and   taught  by 
personal  superintendence  will  make  some 
of  his  pupils  good  workmen,  and  all  good 
judg<*3  of  the  general  aspects  of  art.     To 
illustrate  these  things  and  others,  and  to 
inspire    the   students,   Professor    Ruskin, 
with  a  noble  generosity  for  which  he  has 
not    been    sufficiently  thanked  —  he    has 
been   so  often   generous   that  men  have 
come  to  look  upon  his  gifts  as  they  look 
upon  the  gifts  of  air  and  light,  so  common 
that  one  forcicets  to  be  grateful  —  has  given 
to  the  School  of  Art  a  whole  collection  of 
example  V  many  of  them  of  great  value 
*fid  rarity,  and   many  of  them   his   own 
P<?r»onal  work,  the  results  of  years  of  ac- 
'^yi'atc  study  and  patient  drawing.     There 
*'c    gome  artists  who  have  been  imperti- 
'j^'^t  enough  to  despise  and  even  to  deny 
j|^^     arti-^tic    quality    of    Ruskin*s    work. 
*J^t  rnmy  of  these  drawings  of  flowers,  of 
knell  ^  of  old  buildings,  and  especially  of 
''^^^  stonework  as  Gothic  capitals,  Vene- 
ti^^  doorway  s  the  porches  of  cathedrals, 


are  of  the  hiffhest  excellence,  and  possess 
a  quality  or  touch  and  an  imaginative 
sympathy  with  the  thing  represented, 
comoined  with  an  exquisite  generalization 
of  truth  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  the 
work  of  many  artists  whose  names  stand 
hi^h. 

We  believe  that  by  Raskin's  work  at  the 
Art  School  in  Oxford  this  result  at  least 
will  be  attained,  that  the  young  men  who 
afterwards  will  become,  by  their  wealth, 
patrons  and  buyers  of  art,  will  know  good 
work  when  they  see  it,  and  be  able  and 
willing  to  rescue  from  the  ruin  of  Italian 
restorers  and  destroyers  pictures  which  are 
now  perishing,  utipitied  and  unknown. 
They  will  cease  to  waste  their  money. 
The  expenditure,  at  present,  of  rich  peo- 
ple, on  the  most  contemptible  nicknacks, 
on  Swiss  cottages  and  silver  filagree,  and 
Florentine  frames  and  copies  on  china  at 
Dresden  and  pietra  dara,  is  as  pitiable  as  it 
is  incredible.  Room  after  room  in  large 
houses  is  filled  with  trash  which  ought  to 
be  destroyed  at  once,  for  the  demand  for  it 
keeps  a  mass  of  men  producing  thinfft 
which  are  only  worthy  to  pave  roads  with. 
The  very  production  of  copies  of  pictures 
is  in  itself  a  crime,  and  the  only  thing  which 
is  worse  is  the  buying  of  them. 

But  we  must  close  our  paper.  We  have 
spoken  with  openness  of  the  faults  which 
we  find  in  Professor  Ruskin*s  work,  and  it 
has  been  difficult  to  assume  the  critic ;  for 
our  own  gratitude  to  him  has  been  and  is 
so  deep,  and  we  are  so  persuaded  of  the 
influence  for  good  which  he  has  had  on 
England,  that  blame  had  to  become  as 
great  a  dutv  as  praise  before  we  could  ex- 

Eress  it.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  our 
lame,  we  felt  the  blessing  of  contact  with 
a  person  of  a  strong  individuality,  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  m  the  middle  of  a 
number  of  writers  cut  out  after  the  same 
pattern,  with  one  who  cuts  out  his  own 
pattern  and  alters  it  vear  by  year.  His 
theories  may,  many  oi  them,  be  absurd, 
but  we  may  well  put  up  with  the  absurdity 
of  some  for  the  sake  of  the  excellence  of 
others,  more  especially  for  the  sake  of  the 
careful  work  which  hangs  on  to  them  and 
can  be  considered  apart  from  them.  We 
should  be  dismayed  to  lose  the  most  origi- 
nal man  in  England.  It  is  quite  an  infinite 
refreshment  to  come  across  a  person  who  can 
gravely  propose  to  banish  from  England  all 
manufactories  which  require  the  use  of  fire, 
who  has  the  quiet  audacity  to  contradict 
himself  in  the  face  of  all  the  reviewers, 
and  who  spins  his  web  of  fancies  and 
thoughts  without  caring  a  straw  what  the 
world  thinks  of  them.    The  good  which  a 
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man  of  bo  marked  an  originality  does  to 
us  all  is  great,  if  it  is  provoking ;  and  we 
had  rather  possess  him  with  his  errors  than 
a  hundred  steady-going  writers  who  can 
give  solemn  reasons  for  all  thev  say.  The 
mtellectual  excitement  which  he  awakens, 
the  delight  and  anger  which  he  kindles  in. 
opposite  characters,  and  the  way  in  which 
his  words  create  a  stir  of  debate,  mark 
the  man  of  genius  whose  mistakes  are  often 
as  good  as  other  persons'  victories,  and 
who  from  this  very  quality  of  individuality, 
united  to  the  personal  attractiveness  of  his 
simple  and  sympathetic  humanity,  is  calcu- 
lated to  be.  of  great  and  lasting  good  to 
Oxford. 

We  have  read  many  lectures  on  Art 
Subjects,  many  books  on  Art  Criticism. 
Thev  have  their  merits,  merits  which  Mr. 
Buskin's  work  does  not  possess.  They  are 
formal,  easily  understood,  carefully  ar- 
ranged ;  all  scattered  thought,  or  impetu- 
ous fancy,  or  wild  theory  is  banished  from 
their  pages.  We  walk  through  a  cultivated 
garden,  the  beds  are  trimly  laid  down,  the 
paths  are  neat  and  straight,  the  grass  is 
closely  shaven,  the  trees  are  trees  of  cul- 
ture, the  very  limes  on  the  edge  are  kept 


in  order,  and  walls  suiround  it  on  all  sides. 
At  last,  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  gar- 
den, beyond  the  bounding  wall,  and  looked, 
down  upon  by  a  row  of  pert  hollyhocks 
who  have  in  the  course  of  many  seasons 
arrived  at  the  power  of  producing  double 
flowers  in  an  artistic  manner,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  wild  bit  of  grassy  land,  fuU 
of  grey  boulders  and  some  noble  trees 
growing  as  they  like  it,  and  below  a  brook 
chattering  pleasantly  over  the  stones. 
Every  flower  of  the  field  blooms  here  and 
runs  in  and  out  among  the  rocks  and  roots 
after  its  own  sweet  will.  The  woodbine, 
the  wild  rose  sprays,  the  ivy  and  moss,  play 
the  maddest  and  the  prettiest  pranks  by 
the  brook-side.  The  sky  is  blue  above, 
with  a  world  of  drifting  clouds,  and  the 
ground  below  is  a  mystery  of  light  and  col- 
our. It  is  true  there  are  burnt  spaces  of 
grass  and  here  there,  and  clusters  of  weeds, 
and  now  and  then  a  decayed  tree  stem; 
but  for  all  that,  when  we  see  the  pleasant 
place,  we  do  not  think  twice  about  it,  we 
forget  our  garden,  we  leap  the  wall  —  and 
we  live  far  more  than  half  of  our  art  life 
with  the  books  of  Buskin. 


I  BNTiBVLT  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
men  seldom,  or  ever,  die  prematarely  of  over- 
work. What  they  die  of,  is  the  want  of  pros- 
perity in  their  work.  It  was  a  wonderfully 
shrewd  saying,  whoever  said  it,  that  we  do  not 
die  of  the  work  we  do,  but  of  that  which  we  find 
we  cannot  do.  Men  die  prematurely  of  chagrin. 
That  word  chagrin  is  a  very  remarkable  word. 
The  sound  of  it  almost  oonveys  the  full  meaning 
of  it.  And  here  I  may  venture  to  remark  that 
there  are  no  two  words  which  signify  the  same 
thing  exactly.  There  are  no  such  things  as  syn- 
onyma    For  example,  in  this  present  case,  oha- 

frin  conveys  much  more  than  disappointment, 
ou  may  be  very  much  disappoint^,  yet  take 
it  very  little  to  heart    Pope  says  — 


*'  Hear  me.  and  touch  Belinda  with  chafnin, 
That  single  act  gived  half  the  worid  the  fpleen. 


f» 


Belinda  might  still  have  been  delightful,  if  she 
had  been  disappointed  only. 

Chagrin  is  a  lasting  thing.  It  means  that 
part  of  disappointment  which  touches  our- 
selves, and  respectiug  which  we  feel  that  we  are 
the  guilty  parties.  It  is  aloiost  wonderful  to 
see  with  what  oomplacency  men  will  bear  the 
greatest  sorrows  and  disappointments  in  the 
causing  of  which  they  feel  that  they  have  had  no 
share.  People  do  not  cry  much  over  an  earth- 
quake :  they  are  not  chagrined  by  its  effects.  In 
order  to  have  a  lasting  chagrin,  you   most. 


yourself,  have  been  largely  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster which  afflicts  you. 

To  end,  by  what  I  began  by  indicating,  I  con- 
tend that  men  die,  when  they  die  of  any  mental 
disease,  not  fh)m  overwork,  but  from  the  sense 
of  failure  in  their  work.  Arthur  Uelpa. 


Artifioial  Ulteam ABiNE.  —  Ths  mode  of 
manufacturing  the  substance  for  the  beautiful 
pigment  obtained  by  tho  ancients  from  the  lapis 
lazuli,  or  azure  stone,  was,  says  the  Scientific 
Review t  like  many  other  great  inventions,  the 
result  of  accident.  A  German  chemist,  whilst 
experimenting  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphur,  mvle  the  accidental  discovery  that 
an  exquisite  blue  colour  w.is  produced.  He 
came  to  the  oonclusion  that  the  blue  colour  of 
the  ultramarine  was  probably  due  to  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  once  instituted  some 
experiments  with  alumina,  soda,  sulphur,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  succeeded,  after  repeated 
failures,  in  actually  imititing  the  precious 
stone.  The  artificial  material  is  aiid  to  be  suc- 
cessfully formed  by  evaporating  100  lbs.  of  a  so- 
lution of  sulphide  of  sodium  mixed  with  25  lbs. 
of  dry  china  clay  and  1-2  lb.  of  crystals  of  cop- 
peras; the  dry  moss  is  then  heated  in  a  muffle 
to  a  red  heat,  washed,  and  again  heated. 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 
FIRELIGHT  CONFIDENCES. 

Time  passed  on.  As  the  Squire  and 
Mrs.  Dimsdale  grew  older,  Fernynurst  was 
not  so  cheerful  as  it  used  to  be.  Tom  had 
taken  a  curacy  in  an  outlying  poor  London 
district  to  learn  his  work,  and  his  visits 
were  short.  Charlie  was  away  on  a  long 
cruise.  Hastings  generally  now  by  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  came  down  without 
his  wife,  who  paid  her  visits  to  her  own 
people  at  the  same  time,  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  was  looked  upon  by  her  husband  as 
a  double  advantage. 

AVhen  she  did  appear  with  her  two 
spoilt,  ugly  children  the  pleasure  of  the 
visit  was  not  increased.  One  day  the 
Squire  openly  remonstrated.  "I  can't 
stand  those  children,  May,"  said  the  old 
man ;  **  you  must  manage  to  keep  them 
up-stairs  as  much  as  you  can  when  they're 
here.  That  boy's  a  perfect  nuisance ;  he 
never  says  anything  but  'I  won't,*  ex- 
cept when  he  says  *She  shan't,'  for  the 
baby  :  and  then  they're  so  hideous  I  "  It 
is  a  distressing  fact  that  pretty  children 
are  suffered  by  public  opinion  to  do 
things  which  in  ugly  ones  cannot  by  any 
means  be  endured. 

The  cousinhood  were  sadly  scattered : 
the  Admiral  had  gone  on  a  distant  com- 
mand ;  his  constant  wife  had  followed  him 
with  her  little  girls  to  Halifax,  whence 
rumours  of  the  conquests  of  the  fair  Milly 
arrived  from  time  to  time  —  the  discomfit- 
ure of  whole  regiments  of  her  Majesty's 
officers,  both  army  and  navy. 

Clara  Wilmot  had  married  a  neighbour- 
ing Squire,  llcr  extreme  fear  of  her 
mother  had  changed  into  a  sort  of  jaunty 
indifference  and  compassion  for  Amy,  who 
still  remained  the  souffre  douleur  at  home, 
and  to  whom  she  was  always  recommend- 
ing rebellion.  One  day  she  had  driven 
over  to  Brickwall,  and  was  having  a  little 
talk  with  Amy  in  the  garden  as  they  paced 
up  and  down  the  terrace. 

**  I  have  a  letter  from  Lionel  by  this 
mail."  said  she,  "  abusing  me  for  not  telling 
him  more  about  May.  lie  says  his  three 
years  are  almost  up,  and  he  wants,  as 
usual,  to  hear  what  she  is  doing.  I  hoped 
be  would  have  forgotten  about  her  beiore 
this.  She's  not  married,  that  is  all  the 
hope  I  can  give  him,  and  Tm  afraid  he'll 
take  even  that  as  encouragement." 

'*  What's  that  you  are  saying  about 
May  ?  "  said  her  mother,  as  they  passed 
the  book-room  window,  appearing  unex- 
pectedly, as  was  rather  her  wont.  "  I  hope 
you're  not  getting  up  any  absurd  nonsense 


about  her  with  your  brother.  I  know  how 
perfectly  he  agreed  with  me  in  his  opinion 
of  her,  for  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  the 
very  evening  she  was  here  last  with  him." 

"  Why,  mamma,"  said  Clara,  bursting 
out  laughing,  '*  is  it  possible  you  haven't 
^ot  farther  than  that?  I  remember  ask- 
ing him  that  same  night  what  he  meant  by 
seeming  to  agree  to  your  attacks  on  May, 
when  I  knew  he  thought  so  differently; 
and  he  said  he'd  only  just  nodded  Ids  head, 
and  hadn't  heard  a  word  you'd  been  say- 
ing, he  was  so  cut  up  by  her  refusal." 

'^  Refused  by  May  1  he  was  a  great  deal 
too  sensible  to  offer  to  her.  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it,"  said  Lady  Wilmot 
angrily,  as  she  walked  majestically  away ; 
and  indeed  it  is  much  the  best  thing  to  be 
done :  when  facts  are  so  impertinent  as  to 
refuse  to  obey  infallibility,  the  only  thing 
left  to  do  is  to  ignore  the  facta  altogether. 

It  was  the  more  provoking,  because  the 
longer  she  thought  of  it  the  more  con- 
vinced she  was  of  the  truth  of  Clara's 
words.  It  accounted  for  a  number  of  little 
things  which  she  had  solved  by  systems  as 
elaborate  as  Ptolemy's  cycles  and  epicycles, 
and  now  came  the  <*  simplicity  of  the 
Copemican  system,"  and  explained  them 
all.  It  did  not  annoy  her  the  less  —  here 
had  her  three  children  been  acting  under 
her  own  eve  in  direct  opposition  to  her 
expressed  desires,  and  she  had  never  found 
out  anything  that  was  going  on.  *'May, 
too,  of  all  people  I "  she  repeated  to  her- 
self. It  was  more  convenient  to  complain 
of  their  duplicity  than  of  her  own  blind- 
ness, which  she  did  to  her  own  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. Clara  was  beyond  her  reach, 
and  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  her  daugh- 
ter's tongue  when  they  did  meet,  but  she 
worried  poor  Amy  to  an  almost  intolerable 
degree.  For  the  whole  of  the  next  week 
her  aphorisms,  and  reflections,  and  axioms 
went  on  with  remarkable  vigour.  "I 
might  just  as  well  be  without  a  daughter 
at  all,"  she  ended  one  afternoon  as  she  pre- 
pared to  go  out  in  the  carriage. 

"  Shall  you  want  me  with  you  to-day, 
mamma  ?  "  said  Amy  gently. 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  her  mother 
loftily ;  **  that  sort  of  want  of  confidence 
is  to  me  insufferable." 

When  she  returned  she  found  Amy,  for 
a  wonder,  sitting  idle  in  the  dusk.  "  And 
that  book  I  begged  you  to  take  to  Mrs. 
Giles  not  gone  I "  said  her  mother  with  a 
certain  pomp  of  displeasure. 

"  Mamma,  Mr.  Jones  is  come  on  a  visit 
to  the  rectory,  and  he  has  just  been  here." 

"AVhatl  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
tiresome  man  is  come  back  1 — not  to  stay. 
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I  hopo  ?  "  replied  Lady  Wilmot  with,  how- 
ever, only  her  normal  im^aciousness  and 
no  BURpicion  of  the  state  of  the  case. 

"  He  came  up  here  to  ask  me  —  " — and 
Amy  hesitated  for  a  moment  —  "to  ask 
me  to  marry  him." 

"  Marry  him  I  IIow  excessively  imperti- 
nent 1 "  cried  Lady  Wilmot,  rising  up  to 
her  full  breach h  and  height  to  express  the 
size  of  her  indignation.  "  Wliat  could  he 
be  thinking  of?  And  Tm  afraid,  Amy, 
you're  not  to  be  trusted  to  make  him  feci 
how  extremely  unbecoming  on  his  part  it 
was  to  propose  such  a  thing  1  **  and  her 
portly  silks  ruffled  and  rustled  at  the  very 
idea. 

"  I^ut,  mamma,"  replied  her  daughter 
timidly,  **  I  like  him  very  much,  and  I  ac- 
cepted him." 

^  What  I*"  said  her  mother,  turning  upon 
her  with  her  stoniest  glare,  and  a  voice 
which  would  almost  have  annihilated  Amy 
at  another  moment,  and  sunk  her /morally) 
into  the  earth ;  but  to-day  she  neld  her 
own  in  a  way  which  suri)rised  even  herself. 

"Yes,  dear  mother,  it  isn't  anything 
new.  I  was  very  sorry  when  he  went 
away  last  year  without  saying  anything 
to  me ;  he  tells  me  it  was  because  he 
was  afraid  you  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  but 
now  hc*s  got  a  better  curacy,  and  alto- 
gether   " 

**  Don't  let  me  hear  a  word  more  about 
any  such  folly,"  rephed  Lady  Wilmot, 
angrily  going  out  of  the  room.  Besides 
her  annoyance  at  the  tiling  itself,  to  be 
thus  caught  unprepared  a  second  time 
within  a  week  was  too  much  for  her  com- 
posure. But  the  oracle  was  too  summary 
to  succeed  even  for  Lady  Wilmot,  and 


Amy  stood  her  ground  with  the  sort  of 
quiet^  persistent  resolution  which  very 
timid  people  sometimes  show  when  they  |  *^  (as  we  are  on  feeding  metaphors),  be- 


in  the  now  classical  red  flannel — bnuhiog 
their  hair;  an  operation  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  confidences. 

«<  Tell  me  about  him,"  said  Msj  rather 
sadly ;  "  I  have  heard  nothing  for  such  a 
long  while." 

''Ilis  time  will  be  up  now  very  rood. 
He  is  doing  extremely  well — on  the  sU^ 
you  know.  Mamma  had  such  a  prctty 
message  about  him  from  the  €renenl  the 
other  day  through  his  wife  (she's  some- 
how a  cousin  of  Clara's  husband),  saying 
how  capitally  Lionel  did  his  work,  and 
how  much  they  all  valued  him.  He  in- 
quired a  great  deal  about  you.  May,  and 
what  you  were  doing."  Then,  ^fter  a  long 
pause,  '*Do  you  never  intend  to  many, 
dear?"  she  went  on,  emboldened  bf  the 
twilight,  for  May  was  proud  and  reticent 
on  such  matters,  and  it  was  a  little  diffienll 
to  enter  upon  them  with  her. 

**  I  have  not  made  any  intentions  about 
it ;  but  marry  is  a  v^rb  which  requires  an 
accusative  case.  I  have  never  seen  mine^ 
that's  alL" 

*^Are  you  (mite  sure  you  are  not  mis- 
taken. May  ?  You  have  a  great  deal  ef 
interest  and  sisterly  feeling  for  Lionel: 
why  should  they  not  do  as  a  good  ibunda- 
tion  for  marriage  ?  " 

**  No,  I  think  not ;  the  chances  of  jar  an 
too  many.  The  intercourse  is  too  close 
for  friendship.  One  must  start  with  a 
hotter  fire  to  weld  two  into  one.** 

''  And  then,  dear,  arc  you  not  runninff 
the  risk  of  having  your  heart  turned  out  of 
house  and  home,  as  it  were,  towards  the  end 
of  life  —  of  starving  ?  And  may  vou  not 
be  sorry  to  have  remsed  even  half  a  loaf^ 
though  it  be  so  really  to  you  ?  " 

''  Amy,  if  I  were  to  propose  to  vou  to  eat 
your  dinner  now,"  said  May,  half  laughing 


are  driven  to  the  wall.  She  said  very 
little,  but  it  was  evident  that  her  mother's 
arguments  (for  she  had  so  far  descended 
from  her  high  horse  as  to  condescend  to 
argue)  fell  off  from  her  like  so  much 
wat^r. 

"  Very  obstinate  in  choosing  to  make 
yourself  a  beggar  1 "  said  Lady  Wilmot ; 
and  indignant  at  such  extraordinary  and 
unlooked-for  insubordination,  she  made 
herself  at  last  so  unpleasant  that  Amy 
took  refuge  in  a  vii^it  to  Ferny  hurst,  offer- 
ing herself  nominally  to  assist  in  nursing 
Mrs.  Dimsdale,  who  was  more  ill  than 
usual,  without  giving  any  other  reason. 

*'  Clara's  had  a  long  letter  from  Lionel," 
said  she  the  evening  after  her  arrival,  as 
the  two  girls  sat  over  their  fire  at  bed- 
time —  May  in  a  blue  dressing-gown,  Amy 


cause  you  had  a  long  journey  to  make, 
and  you  might  be  hungry  before  the  eniL 
you  would  say,  *  I  don't  want  it.  I  can't 
give  myself  an  appetite;  I  should  only 
have  an  indigestion.'  /  cannot  give  my- 
self an  appetite  for  what  I  do  not  want 
now.  I  cannot  provide  for  unknown  future 
wants.  And  I  don't  think  I  need  st^inre  at 
all;  there  are  always  plenty  of  sick  and 
sorrowing  and  lonely  people  in  the  world 
for  one's  heart  to  find  food  among,  if  one 
tries.  Single  life  may  be  like  moonlight 
compared  with  a  happy  marriage,  but  uso 
as  bright  moonlight  to  a  foggy  or  stormy 
day  compared  with  a  great  proportion  oi 
marriages." 

*'  One  requires  so  many  qualities  to  be 
happy  as  a  single  woman,"  said  Amy  with 
a  sigh. 
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**  Not  qualities,  only  the  power  of  inters 
est  in  other  people  and  things,  I  tiiink.  Do 
you  remember  the  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  If  you  put  by  more  than  you  wanted, 
it  decayed.  I  always  think  there  is  a  great 
truth  in  that.  If  you  grasp  after  more 
Bweet  and  pleasant  things  than  you  really 
want,  if  you  *  put  by  *  for  future  occasions, 
they  perish  away,  and  are  of  no  use.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread  of  love  as  of 
everything  else,  that  is  happiness  here. 
$o  now  I  have  work  enouA  and  love 
enough  to  *  fullfil '  me,  as  the  rrayer-Book 
says,  it  cannot  be  right  for  me  to  grasp 
after  more.  *  Thou  earnest  not  to  thy  place 
by  accident.'  A  single  Ufe  of  gossip  and 
sourness  is  very  horrible ;  but  that  is  not 
necessary,  is  it  ?  " 

'*  A  man  shall  forsake,  &c.,  &c." 

**  Yes,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  settle  in 
one's  own  mind.  I  don't  undertake  the 
general  question ;  but  I  cannot  think  it 
could  be  right  to  forsake  positive  present 
duties  unless  at  a  very  evident  and  strong 
call  of  one's  ajQections  elsewhere." 

**  But  then,  May,  you  cannot  judge  for 
others.  You  have  always  had  a  career,  as 
it  were  —  strong  interests,  objects  for 
warm  affections,  liberty  to  carry  out  your 
own  thoughts,  and  fancies  too." 

**  I  dare  say  I  haven't  been  half  grateful 
enou<]^h  for  that,"  answered  she,  musing. 

"But  just  think  of  the  sort  of  vexatious 
interference  which  so  many  unmarried  wo- 
men have  to  endure  1  *  Oh,  a  girl  ought  to 
be  wilhng  to  sacrifice  her  own  pleasure  to 
every  one  el:e's  1 '  says  the  world ;  and 
so  her  whole  life  is  cut  up  into  little  bits : 
she  has  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  ruin  of  her  own  day  of  much  use  to  any 
one  else  —  she  has  spent  a  pound  to  bene- 
fit them  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling.  *  The 
public  good '  which,  I  heard  Mr.  Scrope 
once  say,  everybody  ought  to  work  for, 
would  have  gained  by  her  making  herself 
as  good  a  tool  for  good  work  as  possible. 
I  can  do  nothini?  well.  I  know  nothing 
thoroujihly.  If  I  had  my  bread  to  earn,  no 
one  ought  to  employ  me  —  and  why?  I 
sit  down  to  work  at  something  which  in- 
tore.^ts  me,  and  mamma  calls  me  down  to 
f^ve  out  the  su<:;ar,  or  to  write  a  note,  or 
to  listen  to  some  stupid  library  book, 
whirh  neither  she  nor  I  care  about,  but 
which  '  must  be  sent  on  ; '  or  I'm  to  drive 
regularly  with  her  at  half-past  two,  just 
when  the  class  at  the  school  begins,  which 
I  want  to  attend." 

"  Can't  you  change  the  time,  dear  ?  " 

"  No ;  for  in  the  morning  it  is,  *  Amy, 
run  and  pce  whether  I  have  left  my  glasses 
up-stairs  *  —  *  My  dear,  go   and  speak  to 


I  Mrs.  Carr  about  the  butter  *  —  *  Don't  be 
!  out  of  the  way :  I  shall  want  you  in  half  an 
hour.'  It  is  not  even  as  if  I  had  the  inter* 
est  of  the  responsibility  of  the  househc^d ; 
no,  it  is  all  because  '  it  is  so  good  for  me.' 
If  a  woman's  life  is  to  be  one  of  perpetual 
interference,  if  her  time  must  be  at  some 
one's  beck  and  call,  I  had  rather  it  should 
be  a  husband's.  A  wife  has  rights,  at 
least,  as  well  as  duties,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  She  has  but  one  master,  at  all 
events.  Don't  you  know  how  you  see 
*  girls '  of  forty  ordered  about,  and  every- 
thing settled  for  them  as  if  they  were  bar 
bies  r  The  other  day,  mamma  consulted 
Clara  as  to  whether  some  book  was  fit  for 
me  to  read.  I  am  two  years  older  than 
Clara,  and  have  thought,  at  least,  as  much 
as  she  has;  but  she's  a  married  woman, 
and  I  am  only  a  *  young  lady.'  I've  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Jones,  May/'  she  ended  ab- 
ruptly. 

^My  dear  Amy,"  cried  May,  pumping  np 
and  putting  her  arms  round  her  cousin^ 
neck,  *'how  could  you  let  me  go  on  pros- 
ing about  marriages  in  this  way  when  yon 
had  this  great  thing  to  tell  me?  Don't 
you  know  I  care  more  about  your  private 
happiness  than  for  all  the  general  tneories 
in  the  world  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  what  you 
would  say."  , 

^  And  you  have  seriously  accepted  him  ?  ** 

''Yes,  very  seriously  indeed;  it  is  no 
laughing  matter,  for  my  mother  is  so  an- 
gry that  I  don't  know  whether  she  will 
ever  let  me  marry  him  if  she  can  help  it." 

''  Well,  he's  a  good  man,"  said  May 
slowly. 

**  May,  you  must  remember  all  people 
have  not  the  capacity  for  happiness  as  you 
understand  it.  All  that  intellect,  and 
breadth,  and  width,  and  height,  and  depth 
which  you  want,  would  be  lost  upon  some 
of  us." 

'''I  didn't  know  you  could  be  so  sarcas- 
tic. Amy." 

"  Well,  I  don't  feel  like  myself  to-night. 
I  am  a  voice  crying  wisdom  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  nobody  listens  to,  I  dare  say. 
\Vhat  I  mean  is, '  each  after  his  kind.'  If 
you  give  a  lion  grain,  or  a  cow  meat,  it 
will  starve,  though  the  food  be  the  best  of 
its  sort.  I  am  an  exceedingly  common- 
place thrush ;  a  very  commonplace  garden, 
with  very  ordinary  trees,  will  make  me 
quite  happy,  and  make  me  sing  a  little 
tune  of  my  own,  and  a  pleasant  tune  too 
to  some  people."  And  poor  Amy's  eyei 
filled  with  tears. 

^'  Dear  Amy,  you  know  no  one  loves  and 
respects  and  yalues  it  more  than  I  do,? 
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answered  May,  with  another  kiss.  <*  I  was 
only  a  little  afraid  whether  Mr.  Jones  were 
quite  worthy  of  his  good  fortune." 

"When  you  come  to  know  him  better 
you  won't  think  so,"  said  Amy,  with  a 
smile  and  a  tear  and  a  blush.  "You'll 
think  I'm  not  nearly  good  enough  for 
him;' 

"I  wonder  whether  papa  could  got  a 
Chancellor's  living  for  him,"  said  May 
thoughtfully,  after  being  silent  for  a  time, 
as  she  sat  brooding  over  the  fire,  her  long 
hair  streaming  over  her  in  a  cloud,  and  the 
tongs  in  her  hands,  as  she  made  little  spurts 
of  light  spring  out  of  the  wood.  "  lie 
hates  askiug  anybody  for  anything,  but  I 
know  he  would  do  it  for  you,  dear,  and 
that  would  make  Aunt  Wilmot  perhaps 
more  amenable." 

"  And  I  shall  write  to  Lionel,"  said  Amy, 
smiling,  after  another  pause,  "and  tell 
him  that  at  all  events  you  have  laid  by  no 
accumulation  of  manna  for  future  days, 
and  that  you  have  a  great  idea  of  the  vir- 
tue and  necessity  of  being  passionately  in 
love.  '  Petit  poisson  deviendra  gros,'  and 
'tout  vient  k  point  ii  qui  sait  attendre.' 
How  prettily  you  used  to  repeat  that  fable 
when  Miss  Edwards  inflicted  French  pun- 
ishments upon  you  I " 

"You'd  bettor  not  do  any  such  thing. 
Amy,"  replied  May  anxiously.  *  II  ne  faut 
pas  jouer  avec  le  feu,'  if  you  want  a  French 
proverb.  I  want  to  be  friendly  and  sis- 
terly with  him.  Why  not  V  I  can't  bear 
the  idea  of  losing  his  friendship,  but  I  don't 
want  any  more." 

"  I  don't  much  believe  in  those  friend- 
ships being  possible,"  said  her  cousin  scep- 
tically, as  she  took  her  candle  and  went 
oflf  to  bed  with  a  very  sisterly  kiss. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
FALLING   LEAVES. 

It  was  a  very  trying  year  for  May. 
One  after  another  of  her  friends  had 
dropped  off  in  different  directions.  Ilor 
brothers  and  cousins  were  away.  All  the 
companion:^  of  her  own  a!:;o  were  scattered 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Amy  was  as 
fond  of  her  as  over,  but  the  cares  and  anxi- 
eties of  a  small,  poor  parsonage  are  very 
cnjiTOssing,  and  it  had  become  almost  im- 
posMble,  in  the  secluded  life  the  old  people 
now  led  at  Fcrnyhurst,  for  May  to  fonn 
any  new  friendships. 

'riie  children  of  her  sister  were  not  very 
interesting,  and  as  they  grew  up  were 
more  and  more  away,  and  the  Sc»ymours, 
though  they  came  down  once  or  twice  in 
the  year,  hardly  filled  up  the  old  gaps. 


And  death  began  to  tell  npon  thefcw 
who  remained  in  her  daily  life.  'Boar  oU 
Nursey  was  the  first  to  go,  that  stout  old 
heart,  loving  and  tender  and  true,  whidi 
had  watched  over  her  childhood  and  de- 
lighted in  her  youth.  It  is  a  tie  whidi 
is  not  so  strong  now  as  of  old.  Ths 
interval  between  classes  is  less,  bnt  the 
separation  great-er.  May  was  with  her 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  her  last 
words,  in  the  vigorous  tone  of  her  old 
commands,  as  if  her  nursling  was  stfll  a 
child,  were, "  Don't  you  be  a-settJng  fiie  to 
your  sleeves,  dear  child,  with  that  then 
candle  as  you  go  down-stairs." 

By  morning  she  was  dead,  and  May 
sorely  missed  the  constant  and  warm  aAe- 
tion  which  never  failed.  There  is  some- 
thing  in  the  feeling  towards  you  of  the 
elders  who  have  known  you  ana  been  khid 
to  you  from  childhood  which  nothing  csa 
ever  replace.  "Je  I'aimo  parceque  c'eit 
lui,"  not  for  your  talents  or  yonr  virtiiei, 
or  your  position,  but  because  ^  you  are 
you  "  —  a  loving  pride  in  your  sncccasei 
and  your  merits,  a  tender  shade  thrown 
over  your  faults.  We  never  value  the 
feeling,  however,  at  its  full  worth  till  it 
has  passed  away,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  hard  outer  world  judged  rigoroudy  by 
what  we  are  worth,  and  even  that  grodg* 
ingly  allowed. 

"  May,  you  don't  look  well,"  said  Tom  on 
one  of  his  now  rare  and  rapid  visits.  "I 
shall  make  Cecilia  ask  you.  up  to  London 
for  a  little.  You  ought  to  have  a  change 
for  a  time ;  oughtn't  she,  papa  ?  " 

Accordingly,  when  the  invitation  ar- 
rived soon  after,  her  father  insisted  on  her 
accepting  it. 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  had  been  ailing  for  eo 
many  year.^  that  May  had  no  feeling  about 
leaving  her  for  a  short  time,  and  sne  was 
enjoying  lier  unwonted  holiday  when  a 
rndden  summons  arrived  from  Femyhutst 
Her  mother  was  dying,  and  before  she 
could  reach  home  all  was  over.  It  was  a 
terrible  }'hock  to  her,  and  though  she  vai 
in  no  wioC  to  blame,  her  conscience  re- 
proached her  bitterly  for  having  been 
away.  Con:iicience  is  an  excellent  consti* 
tutional  sovereign,  under  the  checks  of 
common  pen^e  and  comparison  of  duties, 
but  if  ever  it  is  allowed  despotic  rule  it  is 
often  guilty  of  horrible  tyranny.  M*y  was 
hara<^sed  and  tormented  in  a  mordlesi 
way  by  her^,  until  Tom's  straightforward, 
downnght  query  one  day,  *MVhy,  one 
would  fancv  that  you  thought  your  being 
here  would  havo  kept  my  mother  alive, 
May :  surely  we  haven't  the  reins  of  Frot- 
idencc  in  our  hands  in  this  way,"  luckily 
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brought  her  humility  to  the  rescue,  and 
**  shunted  "  her  mind  on  a  different  rail,  as 
it  were. 

The  Squire  felt  the  loss  extremely.  He 
aod  his  wife  had  not  been  very  congenial 
in  their  tastes,  but  they  had  a  deep  quiet 
fiind  of  affection  for  each  other ;  and  the 
companion  of  so  many  years  could  not  be 
lost  without  an  aching  void.  The  ailing, 
dim  life  of  later  days  was  lost  to  his  recol- 
lections, and  the  earlier  and  brighter  image 
of  the  beautiful  young  wife  by  whose  side 
he  had  passed  through  so  many  joys  and 
sorrows  was  the  only  one  which  remained. 

As  often  happens  when  a  number  of  con- 
temporaries have  grown  old  together,  and 
Dedl  like  one  ripe  shock  of  corn  after  an- 
other at  time  of  harvest,  another  loss  was 
not  long  in  following. 

"  1  am  afraid  Mr.  Drayton  is  failing  fast," 
said  the  S<piire  sadly  one  day.  "  He  told 
me  he  wasn't  up  to  walking  home  with  me 
from  church  this  afternoon,  the  first  time 
almost  for  above  thirty  years.  *  Et  nigra 
▼esti  seuescans, "  he  ended  with  a  deep 
sigh.  *'  It's  well  we  haven't  long  to  wait 
down  here  anyhow,  and  least  of  all  for 
me. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Tom  suo- 
oeeded  to  the  vacant  post. 

It  was  an  interest  and  occupation, 
though  a  sad  one,  for  the  old  man  to  get 
the  Rectory  into  exquisite  order  for  his 
SOD,  and  he  used  almost  daily  to  go  down 
there  on  his  white  pony  at  a  foot's  pace 
with  May  generally  by  his  side. 

**  It's  rather  slow  work  old  Deedes  being 
the  head  carpenter,  isn't  it?"  said  Tom 
one  day  a  little  impatiently.  "  He  told 
me  himself  to-day  that  he  was  seventy- 
three." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you'd  have 
me  discliarge  Deedes  ?  "  said  his  father, 
in  the  tone  of  utter  surprise  he  might  have 
used  if  he  had  been  asked  to  divorce  his 
wife.  "  Why,  he  has  worked  on  the  place 
for  fifty  years.  lie  can  do  as  good  a  day's 
work  now  as  anybody  —  quietly  you  know, 
if  he  isn't  hurried." 

Live  and  let  live,  was  the  law  at  Ferny- 
hurst.  When  existence  depends  upon 
under-selling  your  neighbour  three  farth- 
things  upon  fifty  lbs.,  there  is  no  room  to 
can;  for  an  old  man's  feelings ;  but  the 
grinding  up  of  men's  lives  in  the  machin- 
ery of  competition  has  not  yet  taken  pos- 
session of  such  old  country  homes  in  Eng- 
land :  there  is  still  a  place  left  for  old  trees 
and  old  men. 

Duriu:»  the  int<}rval  Tom  went  on  living 
&t  the  great  house  once  more  among  his 
own  people. 
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"  Curiously  like  and  unlike  to  old  days," 
said  May,  smiling  to  herself.  She  found 
that  she  had  to  learn  her  brother  over 
again ;  it  is  very  different  having  a  man, 
even  a  brother,  as  a  guest  and  as  a  perma- 
nent resident.  He  was  more  difficult  to 
live  with  than  her  father.  Youth  is  intol- 
erant and  self-involved;  both  sympathy 
and  many-sided  interests  come  generally 
later  in  life.  Tom,  like  most  young  men, 
too,  pursued  his  own  moods  without  the 
least  calculating  their  effect  outside.  He 
had  that  curious  want  of  power  of  distin- 
guishing between  bodily  and  mental  sen- 
sations —  the  depression  arising  firom  the 
heart  or  from  the  stomach.  A  woman  ia 
more  accustomed  to  analyse  her  own  emo- 
tions ;  and  moreover,  if  she  were  to  be 
cross  every  time  she  is  sick,  life  would  be- 
come unendurable  to  herself  and  others. 
The  most  experienced  mother  or  sister, 
however,  will  be  often  utterly  perplexed 
at  first  sight  to  determine,  when  a  man 
comes  in  at  night,  whether  his  deep  depres- 
sion arises  from  his  haying  lost  his  whole 
fortune  or  waited  too  long  for  dinner; 
whether  he  has  heard  socmenly  of  the 
death  of  what  he  loves  best»  or  got  a  fit  of 
the  toothache.  On  the  other  ha^d,  the  fit 
goes  off  as  quickly  as  it  comes.  After 
he  has  comforted  his  soul  with  sayoury 
meat,  or  his  aches  by  their  proper  relief^ 
he  becomes  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and  per- 
fectly unconscious  that  be  has  ever  been 
otherwise. 

"  What  made  you  so  low,  dear,  when 
you  came  in  to-night  ?  "  said  May  a  little 
uneasily  at  first,  «5ter  the  fashion  of  wo- 
mankind. 

**Low,  my  dearl  I  wasn't  a  bit  low. 
AVhat  fancies  you  take !  "  said  Tom,  after 
the  fashion  of  mankind. 

He  was  a  good  son  and  a  good  brother 
on  the  whole,  very  anxious  to  do  his  duty, 
but  a  little  bit  inclined,  with  the  extreme 
good  sense  of  the  family,  to  lecture  his 
father  and  sister,  who  were  idealists  very 
unUke  himself  in  many  matters.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  May  to  have  him  once 
more  at  home  as  of  old, —  she  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  him, —  but  somehow,  as  life 
went  on,  they  had  become  less  and  less  in- 
timate. He  generally  misunderstood  her ; 
and  though  ime  sometimes  felt  the  want 
of  the  society  of  people  of  her  own  agj, 
there  were  many  things  which  she  would 
talk  of  more  readily,  in  which  she  could 
sympathize  more  warmly  with  her  father, 
who  was  indeed  far  younger  than  any  of  his 
sons. 

Tom  had  made  up  his  opinions  into  bun- 
dles early  in  Ufe,  and  tiea  them  with  red 
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or  otlior  tape,  and  as  for  the  new  facta  and 
opinions  which  life  might  produce,  if  his 
arrangements  were   symmetrical,  and  his 
Bcheiiie  of  thought  perfect  without  them, 
what  was  the  use  of  bothering  oneself  bv 
altering  them  ?  while  hi.s  father,  with  ever 
new  sympathy  for  the  true,  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found,  followed  it  out,  regard- 
less into  what  difficulties  the  chase  might 
lead  him, ''  as  a  hawker  follows  his  sport ; 
at  full    speed,    straightforwards,    looking 
only  upwards."    The    Squire's    was    the 
theoretic  mind,  always  striving  to  find  the 
reason  why,  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  mat 
ter,  apt  at  seeing  the  many  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion —  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  carrying 
out  his  thought  into  practice,  too  far-see- 
ing to  care  much  for  the  immediate  small 
gains    which    the    present    gives   alone; 
Tom's,  the    practical  limited  intelligence 
whicli  does  what  it  lias  to  do,  minds  its 
own  little  bit  of  good,  mends  its  own  bit 
of  road,  without  troubling  about  its  rela- 
tion to  any  larger  horizon,  never  dreaming 
of  inventing  a  new  or  shorter  line  to  its 
object.    It  is  the  conservative  product  of 
an  old  and  settled  civilization,  ^'  Ali  al  cuor  " 
is  the  motto  of  the    first    class ;    ^*  Stare 
super  antiquas  vias  :  "  of  the  other,  and 
"  both's  best,"  as  the  children  say :  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  both  characters  are 
necessary.     Only,  as  we  shall  never  want 
a  superabundance  of  the  second  in  Eng- 
land, the  first  may  be  cultivated  without 
any  danger  of  superfiuity  in  our  climate. 

cnAPTER  xvn. 

EBB  AFTER  TIIE  TIDE. 

Aa  the  months  went  on  Mr.  Dimsdale 
himself  become  more  and  more  infirm,  and 
was  often  confined  to  the  house  for  days 
together.  Tom  had  taken  possc^ssion  of  his 
new  home,  but  was  constantly  in  and  out 
of  Fernyhurst,  companionizing  his  father, 
which  generally  included  a  certain  amount 
of  newspaper  reading.  Railways  wore  still 
new  enough  to  be  subjects  of  interest,  and 
one  diiy  ho  began  ui)on  a  paragraph  con- 
cerning "  another  railroad  accident." 

"  Li.sten,  May,  here's  a  pretty  story  for 

you :  *  On  the  newly-opeucd  line   at 

Station  a  little  child  slipped  off  upon  the 
rails  just  as  the  luggage  train  came  up, 
which  did  not  stop  there;  a  gentleman 
present  sprang  down,  flung  the  child  into 
the  arms  of  the  mother,  who  stood  wring- 
ing her  hands  on  the  platform,  and,  there 
being  no  time  to  get  up  again,  threw  him- 
self down  between  the  wall  and  the  line, 
and  let  the  train  pass  over  him.  the  iron 
steps  slightly  grazing  his  shoulder.    AVhen 


he  reappeared  in  safety  there  was  a  sen- 
eral  cheer,  but  he  retired  before  we  (the 
reporter)  could  oatch  his  name.' " 

''  What  a  fine  fellow ! "  cried  MaT  en* 
thusiastically,  ^how  I  ihould  like  to  know 
who  it  was  I  " 

"  Hullo  1 "  said  Tom,  as  he  looked  om 
the  paper  next  day,  *<  here's  a  letter  about 
the  "  heroic  action  related,'  &c.  *  Courage^ 
self-devotion  '  —  all  the  rest  of  it^  '  eye- 
witness,' &c.,  *  Mr.  Walter  Scrope,  Barria- 
ter-at-Law  I '  So  it  was  old  Walter  after 
all!  run  to  ground,  poor  fellow,  when 
he  thought  he  had  ffot  on  so  neatly.  Well, 
May,  you  were  all  in  admiration  yester- 
day. You  think  so  little  of  Scrope,  that  I 
suppose  now  you'll  declare  it  was  a  com- 
monplace action,  which  everybody  would 
do." 

"  Certainly,"  said  May  with  a  smilev 
taking  up  the  paper,  thoagh,  aa  there 
was  nothing  to  oe  seen  in  it  but  the 
penny-a-liner's  very  indifferent  remark^ 
it  might  be  to  **  give  herself  a  ooante- 
nance."  In  a  few  minatcs  she  got  up  and 
left  the  room. 

**  I'm  sorry  to  have  lost  eight  of  that 
young  fellow,"  said  Mr.  DimsdiQc  drowsily, 
not  very  distinctly  remembering  the  **  pas- 
sage "  between  Scrope  and  May.  "  I  wish 
he  would  come  down  hero  again."  Tben 
soon  after,  ^*  Why  dont  you  go  on  reading 
Tom?"  he  went  on  a  little  impatiently. 
Whereupon  his  son  '^took  a  header  "iitt* 
mediately,  as  he  told  his  sister  afterwafdi^ 
and  reaa  yirtuoosly  straight  on,  leadexsy 
correspondence,  foreign  affairs  and  all; 
after  which  his  father  fell  asleep,  and  lie 
went  in  search  of  his  sister. 

She  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  hooiB^ 
and  he  followed  her  into  the  garden.  It 
was  a  sad  autumn  day,  with  a  damp  cold 
wind  blowing  the  dead  leaves  about 
and  thither : 

Yellow  and  blaok,  and  heotio  pale  'and  rsd. 
Are  driven  like  ghosts  from  an  eoohanter 
iug." 

as  she  repeated  to  herselfl  She  was  get- 
ting her  allowance  of  air,  without  learing 
her  father  too  long,  not  overnciheerfully,  in 
a  somewhat  dreary  constitution^  onty 
walk. 

*'  Well,"  said  her  brother,  coming  np  be- 
hind her,  "  I'm  so  glad  that  it  was  dear  old 
Scrope.  I'm  glad  there's  come  an  opening, 
a  loophole  —  though  it's  a  very  little  one 
—  through  which  the  world  can  see  what 
a  gallant  fellow  he  is,  eating  his  heart  out 
in  those  musty  chambers,  failing,  nd 
struggling,  and  fightins;  with  life  as  he  is 
doing,  with  such  powers  as  his,  when  he 
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ouffbt  to  be  the  head  of  everything  if  he 
had  his  due.  I  hate  success  I  '*  and  he 
vented  his  wrath  on  a  very  beautiful  red- 
spotted  fungus  which  came  in  his  path, 
and  kicked  it  a  long  way  as  he  spoke. 

**You  usen't  always  to  think  so,"  said 
May,  smiling,  as  she  remembered  their  old 
fights. 

*•  Well,  but  now  1  see  what  a  fine  time 
the  idiota  have  of  it  in  this  world  in  most 
professions.  Do  you  remember  Walter 
said  that  men  get  success  if  they  care  for 
it  more  than  for  their  liberty  or  their  con- 
Bcience,  and  that  it  was  the  lowest  test 
you  could  apply  to  a  man  or  a  cause  ?  Tm 
sure  I  never  could  understand  why  he 
didn't  succeed  with  you,  May.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  refused  him  for  — 
you  must  have  thou;:ht  very  well  of  him." 

**  Yes,  I  thought  very  well  of  him." 

**  And  vou  liked  him  ?  " 

**  Ye3, 1  liked  him,  but  not  in  that  way." 

**  Not  in  what  way  ?  " 

"  Tom,  I  can't  have  you  cross-examining 
me  60.  One  may  think  very  highly  of  a 
man,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  to  one's  taste 
to  marry ;  one  can't  command  one's  love." 

"  One's  taste,  one's  love  I  "  answered 
Tom  an^^rilv.  "  And  I  should  like  to  know 
what  one's  taste  and  one's  love  are  to  be 
based  on  1  Here  was  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  in  England,  head  of  the  Harrow 
eleven,  stroke  oar  on  the  river,  —  you 
laugh,  May ;  you  don't  think  much  of  that, 
but  a  man's  a  good  deal  more  of  a  man, 
even  you'll  allow,  for  it,"  he  added  paren- 
thetically, returning  to  his  boy  notions,  — 
"who  did  very  well  at  college,  with  as  good 
a  head-piece  and  as  warm  a  heart  as  lives, 
wants  to  marry  a  girl,  and  she  knows  that 
she  makes  him  miserable  year  after  year, 
and  then  she  sayj  he  isn't  to  her  taste  I 
So  much  the  worse  for  her  taste,  I  say. 
I'd  rather  have  had  that  man  in  the  family 
than  have  been  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terburv !  "  And  thou;ih  the  world  might 
think  honest  Tom  not  a  likely  candidate 
for  the  olfice,  the  wish  expressed  a  very 
true  and  heartfelt  reverence  for  excellence 
quite  worth  winning.  **  But  it's  no  use 
talkin;^^  he's  forgotten  all  about  it  now,  I 
fancv  ;  he  said  he  couldn't  come  here  for 
Christmas  when  I  last  saw  him  in  town, 
and  never  so  much  as  asked  after  you. 
'Well,  I  must  get  off  home,  I  suppose,  for 
there's  old  Marty  sick,  and  I  ought  to  see 
him  before  night;"  and  with  a  parting 
kick  at  the  leaves  and  funguses,  he  dis- 
appeared at  a  long  stride. 

May  went  silently  on  with  her  walk. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
Tom's  reproaches.    In  the  heyday  of  her 


girl  expectancieB,  in  that  full  belief  in  he- 
roes with  which  a  true  woman  starts  in 
life,  she  had  thrown  from  her  what  she 
knew  was  a  very  true,  deep,  earnest  affec- 
tion from  a  man  whom  she  respected, 
whose  character  stood  very  high,  honour- 
able, high-minded,  unselfish,  with  good 
abilities,  thoug^  she  did  not  rank  them  so 
high  as  Tom  did,  —  and  why  ?  She  could 
hardly  explain  to  herself  why.  "  He  had 
not  pleased  her  taste."  What  was  her 
taste?  She  liked  the  same  books  as  he 
did ;  she  had  often  been  startled  to  hear 
him  utter  in  words  the  same  thoughts 
which  she  herself  had  been  thinlung. 
Then  what  were  her  reasons?  He  ha^ 
little  faults  of  manner,  he  contradicted,  he 
was  rather  rough;  he  was  very  thought- 
ful in  great  things,  he  would  make  painful 
sacrifices  and  ta^e  trouble  for  other  peo- 
ple that  few  would  go  through,  bu^he  was 
not  considerate  in  little  matters  T'^and 
trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  life,  said 
May,  musing  to  herself) ;  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient imagination  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  others;  he  would  bruise  small 
feelings  because  he  did  not  know  that 
they  were  there ;  besides,  he  offended  her 
sometimes  with  his  pieces  of  democracy 
and  a  certain  bluntness  about  art.  More- 
over, he  was  not  only  plain  (May  would 
have  scorned  to  regard  this),  but  he  was 
uncouth  in  his  look  and  manner.  This 
was  the  amount  of  his  shortcomings.  She 
could  find  no  others  even  after  much 
search;  still,  as  these  things  were  so,  he 
would  not  have  made  her  happy,  and  she 
knew  that  she  was  quite  right  to  have 
refused  him,  the  which  she  proved  to  her- 
self most  satisfactorily  several  times. 

^Vhy,  then,  when  she  reached  the  other 
end  of  the  walk  had  she  to  begin  proving 
it  all  over  again,  and  indeed  many  times 
over  afterwards  ? 

The  fact  was,  as  the  years  had  run  on, 
she  had  seen  many  men  and  much  love- 
making  with  herself  and  others,  and  had 
found  out  that  true,  earnest,  faithful  love 
does  not  hang  on  every  bush  for  the  pick- 
ing; and  that  high-minded,  clever,  good 
men,  either  with  or  without  faults  of  man-^ 
ner,  are  not  found  at  every  turn  of  the 
road  of  life.  She  had  had  her  choice  of 
two  very  different  natures,  and  had  re- 
fused both.  She  had  been  grand,  and  de- 
clared to  herself  that  she  did  not  want  to 
marry.  If  she  met  the  archangel  Gabriel, 
well  and  good ;  not  else.  There  is  such  a 
luxury  of  affection,  and  everything  else,  in 
extreme  youth,  that  it  throws  aside  as 
commonplace  what  no  comparison  has 
taught  it  to  prize.    Few  minds  can  meaa- 
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uro  the  value  of  that  which  they  have 
always  possesiied,  or  conceive  pain  which 
they  have  never  themselves  experienced. 
vSlie  was  beginning  now  to  feel  that  true 
love  was  worth  sometliing  even  when  not 
coming  from  the  archangel  in  person. 
Two  years  are  to  a  character  what  dis- 
tance is  to  a  view  :  tlie  great  points  stand 
out,  the  small  features  disappear.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  against  London  as  a 
city,  but  when  seen  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's,  you  become  aware  of  its  grandeur, 
and  forget  its  aesthetic  crimes.  The  sav- 
ing of  tlie  cliild  on  the  railway  had  brought 
Walter's  good  qualities  vividly  before  her, 
and  she  thought  tenderly  of  the  affection, 
which  is  the  next  thing  to  thinking  ten- 
derly of  the  man.  "  Ilowever  "  ("as  she 
always  ended  her  reflections),  "ho  has 
most  likely  forgotten  all  about  it  by  this 
time,  as  Tom  says ;  and  as  for  me,  if  ever 

"  —  she  could  hanlly  yet  face  the 

idea  of  her  father's  death  even  in  thoujjht 
—  *'  I  am  engaged  to  Tom,  and  shall  go  to 
liim,  and  live  with  him  till  he  marries." 

CUAPTER    XVIII. 
WOMAN'rt  WORK. 

She  had  repeated  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  many  times  to  herself  one  evening 
about  a  week  after.  Tom  was  gone  to 
dine  and  sleep  at  a  neighbour's  house. 
She  had  finished  a  game  at  piquet  with 
her  father,  she  had  read  till  she  was  too 
tired  to  go  on,  and  had  then  played  him  to 
sleep,  sweet  and  low ;  and  through  it  all 
the  imder-current  of  her  thought  had 
gone  on.  Under  the  farming  talk,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  soup  and  the  politics 
and  the  Edinbnrf/h  Rrv'unc  —  although  she 
had  forced  herself  to  be  interested  in  them 
all  —  there  had  run  on  the  ceaseless  ques- 
tioning of  herself,  to  which  she  got  no  very 
definite  answer. 

Tlie  piano  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
dimly-lighted  room.  Hers  was  not  "  com- 
pany play,"  but  it  helped  her  through 
many  long  evening  liours.  Her  father 
like(l  nothing  so  well  as  little  simple  airs, 
what  he  called  "  warbling  "  on  the  piano ; 
^nd  she  strayed  from  one  plaintive  folks- 
lied  an<l  ballad  to  a  German  chorus  — 
music  which  they  used  to  sing  ami  play  in  i 
the  morrv  old  times,  till  the  ghosts  of  dead 
joys  seemed  to  fill  the  room ;  and  all  the 
cheerful  tones  of  the  past,  the  absent,  the 
estranged,  the  dead,  came  back  upon  her 
with  a  sort  of  passionate  regret,  after 
nothing  in  particular,  but  the  *•  brave  days 
of  old  "  in  general,  till  at  last  she  could 
hardly  bear  her  own  memories,  and  she 


turned  to  a  grand  *'  chaconne  "  of  Jomelli'ii 
and  calmed  herself  with  its  Binmle,  eip> 
nest,  straightforward  faith.  '^  Ab  is  tiiy 
day,  so  shall  thy  strength  bo  also,**  one 
phrase  of  the  music  seemed  to  saj  to  her 
over  and  over  again.  And,  soothed  sad 
comforted,  she  came  back  to  the  limited 
circle  near  the  fire,  and  took  op  her  work 
again,  and  the  '*'  every  day  "  closed  in  on 
her  once  more. 

"Let  me  see,  what  were  we  reading* 
dear  child  ?  "  said  her  father,  waking  iq>. 
"  Oh,  that  review  of  the  war  in  Hnnnir. 
I  think  it  is  almost  tune  to  ffo  to  mo. 
Arc  you  near  the  end  ?  **  And  May  wsi 
satisfied;  she  know  that  all  had  been 
right. 

Still  she  felt  keenly  Bometimcs  that  her 
tastes  wore  changing  a  good  deaL  She 
had  reached  the  stage  in  woinan*s  life 
when  learning  for  learning's  sake  begins 
to  flag.  Tlie  love  of  acquiring  knowlra^ 
is  generally  greater  in  young  girls  than  in 
boys,  but  most  women  are  taught  that 
their  education  is  ended  as  the  real  edncsr 
tion  of  their  brothers  begins.  A  girl  is 
fully  launched  in  society  at  eighteen.  A 
boy  is  just  going  to  college.  May  had, 
luckily  for  her,  not  been  properly  •*  brought 
out ;  *'  she  had  been  very  little  in  Londbn^ 
and  though  she  had  seen  a  groat  deal  of 
society  in  her  father's  house,  yet  it  was  in 
a  simple,  straightforward  way  which  al- 
lowed the  girl  to  develop  according  to  her 
own  nature,  not  other  folk's  fancies.  Bat 
in  a  woman  the  api>etite  for  mere  facts 
generally  dies  out  early.  She  does  not 
oft^n  read  beyond  a  certain  point  withont 
some  object.  Solitary  thought  is  rare  in 
woman.  Tlie  desire  to  g^ve  or  to  rcceiye 
sympathy  is  the  strongest  part  of  her. 
She  will  study  the  driest  possible  subject 
to  be  of  uf;e  to  her  father,  her  brother,  or 
her  husband,  but  as  a  general  principle  she 
will  not  make  reading  absolute;  as  it  were, 
the  object  of  her  life,  after  five  or  six 
and  twenty.  Tlie  life  of  the  intellect 
alone  will  never  naturally  be  hers;  she 
must  live  through  her  affections  and  her 
moral  nature  also.  If  life  does  not  give 
her  her  ordinary  food  for  these,  if  her 
parents  are  dead,  and  she  is  not  married, 
she  makes  parents  and  children  both  to 
herself  out  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  and 
those  who  are  afflicted,  and  it  is  a  nappy  as 
well  as  useful  life. 

Whether  married  or  single,  however, 
joint  action  is  what  she  is  evidently  fitted 
for  by  nature,  by  her  lively  sympathies 
and  quick  intuitions.  There  seems  to  be 
a  woman's  as  well  as  a  man's  side  in  all 
great  pliilanthropic  work,  which  cannot  be 
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thoroughly  carried  out,  unless  both  can 
labour  at  it  heartily  together. 

The  silent  share  which  women  have 
contributed  to  meu's  intellectual  work  is 
taken  by  them  in  general,  at  present,  as 
simply  as  that  of  the  compositor  or 
printer's  devil  and  is  never  known  except 
from  a  maj^nanimous  man  here  and  there, 
like  Mr.  Mill,  too  rich  in  ideas  to  grudge 
Buch  acknowledgment.  To  take  only  a 
few  of  the  instances  in  lately-pub- 
lished biographies.  Many  of  the  "  Lieder 
ohne  Worte  "  were  composed  by  Fanny 
Mendelssohn,  though  at  her  own  desire 
they  all  appeared  under  her  brother's 
name ;  the  assistance  rendered  by  old  Miss 
Ilerschel  in  her  brother's  calculations, 
and  by  Lady  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Austen 
in  the  {)roduction  of  their  husbands'  works 
in  metaphysics  and  jurisprudence;  *  the 
account  given  by  M.  Kenan  in  a  touching 
tribute  to  his  sister's  memory  of  the  help 
he  received  from  her  —  these  are  instances 
from  the  most  opposite  poles  of  thought, 
taste,  and  powers. 

Again,  that  a  large  share  of  the  higher 
mond  and  ideal  work  of  the  \vorld  may 
fairly  be  taken  by  woman  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  though  the  male  and  female 
population  are  nearly  equal  in  nimiber, 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  former  are 
nearly  five  times  as  numerous, 

Mr.  F.  Newman  "  adiuires  the  instinct 
which  made  the  old  Germans  regard 
woman  as  penetrating  nearer  to  the  mind 
of  God  than  the  man  does."  The  idea  of 
old  Alruna  women,  the  Sibyls,  the  Hebrew 
prophetesses,  all  point  to  the  same  function 
to  be  performed  by  women,  i.e.,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ideal,  of  the  higher  moral 
sense  of  the  world.  How  often  a  man  is 
heard  to  complain  when  a  woman  proposes 
to  cany  out  some  moral  principle  into  ac- 
tion —  *'  You  are  not  practical !  If  you 
had  the  responsibility  oi  doing  it  yourself, 
you  would  soon  give  it  up."  Whereas, 
according  to  this  view,  she  is  fulfilling  her 
vocation,  striking  the  key-note,  sounding 
the  pitch,  as  it  were,  ascertaining  the  de- 
gree to  which  common  life  is  out  of  tune 
—  the  distance  at  which  practice  lingers 
behind  absolute  right.  Women  would 
then  contribute  something  of  that  ideal 
part  which  the  Germans  are  said  to  give 
to  the  intellect  of  the  world.  Even  as  it 
is,  Egeria  is  the  i)oetic  form  of  many  a 
prosaic  reality. 

•  The  Edinhurffh  lievinr  gavs,  "  We  are  In  truth 
ind<'bi«-<i  to  lho>e  two  ladies  that  the  most  profound 
and  ab-tru.M»  dl*cu.«.sioiis  on  law  and  metaphysics 
which  liavr  apix'ared  in  our  time  became  accet^ble 
aiid  iiilclliKil^l^'  t«  ^^^  public." 


Through  all  phases  of  persecution.  Pa- 
gan, Catholic,  and  Protestant  alike,  women 
have  never  been  found  wanting.  They 
can  show  a  full  share  of  martyrs  for  all 
causes,  for  all  faiths  —  even  in  political 
questions,  for  which  they  are  generally 
supposed  not  to  care.  It  was  observed  in 
the  French  Revolution  that  the  women 
suflfered  for  their  opinions  as  gallantly  as 
the  men,  without  ever  for  a  moment  put- 
ting forward  their  sex  as  a  reason  for 
exemption  from  death.  A  woman  will 
stick  to  what  she  believes  to  be  a  principle 
most  courageously  ;  but  from  her  poor  ed- 
ucation, the  intense  narrowness  of  her  ho- 
rizon, it  is  too  often  on  some  wretched 
little  scruple,  which  she  mistakes  for  it 
and  dignifies  with  the  name,  that  she 
wastes  her  energies.  She  worrfes  her  hus- 
band or  her  grown-up  son  for  some  silly 
little  tithe  of  anise  and  cummin,  while  the 
weighty  matters  of  God's  great  law  of 
right  and  wrong  are  invisible  and  uninter- 
esting because  unknown  in  her  poor,  lov- 
ing, short-sighted  eyes.  Yet  a  high- 
minded  woman  is  generally  less  drawn 
aside  by  worldly  consideration  than  a 
high-minded  man.  They  arc  more  willing 
to  make  quiet  every-day  sacrifices,  to  en- 
dure for  righteousness'  sake. 

The  power  wielded  by  women,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  is  at  present  so 
great  that  if  men  at  all  realized  its  extent, 
they  would  for  their  own  purposes  insist 
on  their  being  better  qualified  to  use  it. 
Among  the  cottagers  it  is  the  woman  who 
makes  those  marvellous  calculations  by 
which  a  whole  family  is  fed  and  clothed 
per  week  out  of  the  cost  of  a  gentleman's 
single  dinner.  "  111  ask  my  missus  "  is  no 
j  form  of  speech  in.  a  class  which  never 
stands  upon  compliments,  but  plain  truth  ; 
the  domestic  nde  does  lie  in  tnc  hands  of 
the  missis.  And  in  the  upper  class  the 
welfare  of  the  household  ana  of  the  chil- 
dren, up  to  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  is 
ahnost  exclusively  with  her.  Indeed,  if 
any  man  will  candidly  confess  to  himself 
the  amount  of  influence  which  has  been 
exercised  over  his  life,  at  all  ages,  by 
women  old  and  young,  he  will  be  almost 
appalled  by  the  manner  in  which  these 
potent  beings  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
left  to  pick  up  what  education  tney  could 
from  an  ignorant  governess  or  an  indiffer- . 
ent  school ;  while  their  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  religion  and  morality,  have  been 
generally  obtained  by  being  carefully  kept 
from  hearing  that  there  is  another  side  to 
any  question.  Whereas  their  brains  be- 
ing larger  in  proportion  to  their  bodies 
than  those  of  men,  and  their  temperaments 
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more  sensitive,  thev  require  good  educa- 
tion for  their  guidance  even  more  than 
they. 

May,  however,  had  suffered  neither  by 
the  neglect  nor  the  distortion  of  her  life ; 
it  had  been  a  full,  a  useful,  and  a  loving 
one.  But  the  high  tide  of  occupation,  in- 
fluence, and  affection  was  now  slipping  fast 
away  from  her.  There  was  a  blank  more 
or  less  before  her  in  the  future,  to  which 
it  was,  however,  no  use  to  look  forward, 
only  to  work  on  in  trust. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 


A  "MAIIIAGK  DE  BAISON." 

The  next  day  Tom  aj^peared  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  sit  with  his  father  as  usual. 
*^  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  May,  as  soon  as 
I've  done  reading,''  said  he,  in  a  whisper, 
beliind  the  broad  sheet  of  the  Times, 
**  Go  into  the  yew-tree  walk  and  wait  for 
me." 

"  lias  he  anything  to  tell  mo  about 
Walter  Scroi>cY"  said  May  to  herself 
as  she  put  a  bunch  of  late  roses  into  a 
vase  for  her  father's  room.  He  scarcely 
knew  one  flower  from  another,  but  he 
liked  the  feeling  of  care  implied  by  the 
act,  and  the  sense  of  art  and  love  of  colour 
were  gratified ;  it  pleases  the  eye  and  va- 
ries the  thought  of  the  sick  even  when 
they  are  unconscious  of  it.  Presently  she 
heard  Tom's  rapid  stride,  and  he  had 
taken  hold  of  her  arm  almost  before  she 
had  got  down  the  garden  steps. 

"  I  found  the  Longmores  staying  at  Sta- 
pleton.  May,"  said  he. 

"  So  you  told  us,"  she  answered  rather 
wearily.  "I  believe  they  have  felt  Mr. 
Drayton's  death    very    much,    but    they 

really  do "  Bt^fore,  however,  she  could 

finish  her  sentence  Tom  went  on  — 

"  You  know.  May,  it  is  very  dull  living 
in  that  house  all  alone,  and  there  ought  to 
be  somebody  to  look  after  the  schools  and 
the  old  women  now  you're  so  shut  up ; 
and  altogether  ....  you  see — I've  asked 
Sophia  to  marry  me. 

**  Sophia  Longmore  1 "  cried  she  in  blank 
dismay. 

"Yes,  Sophia.  Why  not?  I  thought 
you'd  be  so  pleased.  She's  a  good  girl, 
and  she's  very  nice-lo<.)king  and  like  a 
lady,  and  she'll  have  tlie  ten  thousand 
pounds  which  Mr.  Drayton  left  them." 

This  was  all  true  in  a  certain  sense. 
There  w^as  no  doubt  that  she  had  at  least 
these  three  excellent  qualities,  but  her 
head  and  heart  were  both  of  them  narrow 
and  small ;  and  May  knew  that  she  would 


drag  down  her  brother  instead  of  nuiag 
him. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  care  for  nothing  bat  jonr 
happiness,  Tom,  and  if  she  mokea  it^  I 
shall  be  glad  with  all  my  hearts  Bat  it 
was  a  little  sudden.  I  waa  rather  startkd. 
We  had  always  talked  of  living  together,** 
said  she,  witn  an  anxioas  attempt  al  a 
smile. 

**Well,"  cried  Tom  impatiently,  in  t 
somewhat  aggrieved  tone,  *'  and  so  we 
shall ;  and  a  great  deal  happier  ^ou  will  be 
with  such  a  companion  and  friend.  Yoa 
wouldn't  have  liked  at  all  to  be  tied  alwayi 
to  me ;  besides  I  don't  want  you  to  be  aa 
old  maid." 

And  the  excellent  Tom  had  almoat  pe^ 
suaded  himself,  as  he  spoke^  that  he  WH 
marrying  at  a  great  personal  aacrifioe 
purely  for  the  advantage  of  giving  hia  n** 
ter  a  home. 

**  Tell  me  about  it,  dear,"  aaid  May  mure 
cheerfully,  pressing  his  arm  and  feeling 
that  she  had  received  the  conmianicatioii 
a  little  imgraciously .  ^  How  did  it  all  hi^ 
pen  V  " 

She  had  always  sincerely  believed  lle^ 
self  to  be  anxious  for  her  brother^  mar- 
riage, but  somehow  it  is  one  of  thoae  thingii 
clmrming  in  the  abstract,  which  in  the  coih 
crct<)  are  pretty  nearly  always,  with  tiia 
best  intentions,  sure  to  be  a  little  diataite- 
ful  and  ill-timed. 

His  share  of  the  performance  was  toon 
told,  and  May  guessed  the  remainder  pretty 
accurately.  Mrs.  Longmore  had  inquind 
tenderly  afl^r  her  "  beloved  brother^aloved 

Sarish ; "  Sophia  had  followed  it  up  more 
elicately.  How  did  the  dear  little  ones  in 
the  infant  school  go  on,  and  how  was  old 
Betty  Martin's  bad  leg  ?  What  a  charming 
spot  the  Rectory  was !  Sophia  did  not  b^ 
lieve  that  there  was  a  more  perfect  plaoe 
in  England  than  her  dear  uncle's  garden 
and  lawn ;  and  then  she  sighed,  and  said 
that  she  had  not  seen  it  since  ....  till 
poor  Tom,  bewildered  by  hia  sudden  oon* 
scientious  conviction  that  the  '*  dear  litt|( 
children  "  had  been  a  good  deal  neglected 
since  May  was  so  much  confined  to  her 
father's  room,  and  knowing  how  much  he 
was  bored  by  Betty  I^lartin's  elaborate  de- 
scription of  her  woes,  touched  by  the  sad- 
ness depicted  in  the  fair  Peri'a  face  shot 
outiside  lier  pariidise,  suddenly  made  up  his 
mind,  slept  on  it  characteristically  witn  lus 
sensible  temper,  in  order  not  to  feel  in  too 
great  a  hurry — with  the  cautious  nuumer 
some  men  have  of  doing  rash  things — eat 
his  breakf&st  on  it,  proposed,  and  was  rap- 
turously accepted  on  the  warden  stepa  next 
morning  before  ho  started  home. 
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**  My  darlinf;^  child  was  born  for  a  parish 
priestess,"  said  Mrs.  Longmore  with  a  sob 
of  delight ;  "  and  her  uncle  having  left  us 
his  fortune,  seems  to  make  it  so  appropriate 
for  her  to  live  and  do  good  in  his  own  be- 
loved f>arish ;  and  my  brother-in-law,  the 
canon,  has  always  said  that  there  was  no 
one  better  fitted  .  .  .  interesting  duties 
connected  .  .  ."      Mrs    Longmore 's   emo- 


tions were  of  the  most  voluminous  and 
gushing  kind  ou  this  occasion. 

t*  But  I  don't  mean  to  marry  her  into  the 
bargain,  May,  you  may  be  very  sure,"  said 
Tom  one  day  in  a  sudden  fit  of  decision. 

May  smiled  her  answer ;  it  is  more  con- 
venient when  assent  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  you  have  not  a  very  confident  one  to 
give. 


English  malcontents,  like  those  who  sing  the 
••Marseillaise"  in  Trafal^r-Square,  and  are 
greatly  excited  by  the  establishment  of  a  Repub- 
lican GuvemmcDt  in  France,  would  do  well  to 
clearly  ascertain  what  are  their  real  grievances. 
Do  they  lie  in  the  form  of  government  at  pres- 
ent existing,  or  in  the  shortcomings  of  those 
who  hold  government?  If  we  look  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  and  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
poorer  classes,  to  the  adulteration  of  their  food, 
to  the  tyranny  and  jobbery  of  local  authorities, 
all  arising  from  the  muddle  of  our  domestic  leg- 
islation, we  con  well  understand  their  dissatis- 
faction with  their  rulers;  but  if  they  are  excited 
against  the  form  of  our  government,  it  may  be 
because  they  are  led  away  by  political  terms 
applied  without  distinction  to  Governments  dif- 
fering from  each  other  very  much  indeed.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unfortunate,  remarked  the  late 
Sir  George  Lewis,  th%t  usage  had  sanctioned  the 
extension  of  the  term  monarchy  to  all  States  in 
which  a  king  is  chief — in  other  words,  has 
Uentific^l  monarchy  with  royalty;  for,  as  the 
mind,  even  of  the  most  careful,  is  insensibly  in- 
fluenceii  by  wonls,  the  idea  is  naturally  sug- 
gested that  there  is  a  greater  affinity  between  a 
commonwealth  with  a  kiiigand  a  genuine  mon- 
archy than  between  a  commonwealth  with  a 
king  and  a  commonwealth  with  a  chief  elected 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  difference  between  a 
State  in  which  one  person  has  the  whole  sover- 
eignty and  a  State  in  which  the  legislative  sov- 
ereignty is  shareil  among  a  large  number,  of 
whom  many  are  chosen  by  popular  election,  is 
immense.  The  maxims  and  acts  of  the  two 
Governments  and  their  influence  on  the  com- 
munity must  l)c  most  dissimilar.  But  when  we 
oompire  a  Royal  commonwealth  with  a  com- 
monwealth not  Royal  (or,  in  common  language, 
a  limiteil  monarchy  with  a  republic)  the  prin- 
cipal difference  is  that  in  one  the  chief  is  hered- 
itary and  for  life,  in  the  other  elective,  either 
for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years.  It  is  not  that  the 
forms  of  j;overnment  differ  greatly,  or  the  pow- 
ers of  a  kint?,  and  of  a  president,  doge,  or  stadt- 
holdtr;  but  the  manner  in  which  those  powers 
are  acquire<l,  and  the  time  for  which  they  en- 
dure. For  instance,  the  Government  of  Eng- 
l.*ind  resembles  that  of  the  Unite^l  States  of 
America  (barring  the  differences  caused  by  the 
nature  of  a  federal  union)  far  more  nearly  than 


that  of  Austria  or  Roaria.  The  representative 
franchise  may  be  more  extended,  property  may 
be  more  equally  divided,  in  one  State  than  in 
the  other;  but  the  principal  difference  in  the 
construction  of  the  sovereign  power  is  that  in 
one  State  the  chief  is  determined  by  election,  in 
the  other  by  inheritance;  that  in  one  State  the 
office  lasts  for  life,  in  the  other  only  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  Yet  Austria,  Russia  and  England 
are  generally  classed  together  as  monarchies, 
and  together  opposed  to  the  United  States  as  a 
republic.  Monarchical  institutions  in  a  limited 
monarchy  are  also  frequently  opposed  to  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  the  two  are  considered  as 
incompatible.  If  at  the  Revolution  the  name  of 
the  King  of  England  as  well  as  his  power  had 
been  changed,  but  he  had  nevertheless  exer- 
cised precisely  the  same  influence  in  the  consti- 
tution as  the  Crown  has  exercised  since  that 
time,  the  Government  would  have  been  called 
republican,  instead  of  monarchical,  although 
the  only  difference  would  have  been  in  the  name 
of  the  first  person  in  the  State.  The  professional 
agitator  of  course  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  these  things;  they  are  worth  consideration 
nevertheless.  PaU  Mall  Gazette. 


This  is  said  to  be  an  age  in  which  people  are 
exceedingly  averse  from  taking  responsibility. 
Perhaps  this  statement  is  an  exaggeration. 
Probably  in  all  ages  people  were  very  much 
averse  from  taking  responsibility.  But  still  this 
aversion  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  a  thoughtful 
period,  when  men  have  found  out  how  much 
there  is  to  be  said  for  every  side  of  a  question. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  fear  of  respon- 
sibility seems  to  have  so  little  iafluence  in  re- 
straining men  from  repeating  injurious  reports 
of  others,  for  which  they  have  really  no  ground 
but  hearsay  7  Perhaps  it  woald  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  for  one  person  in  ten  who 
would  not  invent  a  calamny,  or  knowingly  add 
to  it,  there  is  not  one  in  ten  thousand  who  woold 
hesitate  to  repeat  it,  without  having  the  slight- 
est real  knowledge  of  the  matter  —  not  appreci- 
ating the  responsibility  they  are  thereby  taking 
apon  themselves.  Arthor  Helps. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
TUE  BATTLE  OF  LEGNANO,  A.D.   1170. 

UY  SIR  KDWABD  CREABY. 

"  The  Pbtenix  is  a  fable ;  but  the  resur- 
rection of  a  people  may  be  a  reality."  So 
in  our  own  time  wrote  Guerazzo,  one  of 
those  fervid  Italian  jmtriots,  whom  it  wa» 
the  fasliion  to  listen  to  with  praises  for 
their  elocjueuce,  and  with  a  secret  smile  at 
their  visionary  enthusiasm.  Such,  indeed, 
has  been  the  manner,  in  which  the  world 
hiiA  rej^arded  aspiration.^  for  the  independ- 
ence and  the  greatness  of  Italy,  from  the 
days  of  Kienzi  and  Petrarch  down  to  those 
of  Alfiori,  Carlo  Botta,  and  Monti.  But 
now  before  our  own  eyes,  those  aspirations 
have  been  accomplished.  The  vision  of 
four  centuries  haa  become  a  reality,  llien? 
is  a  free  and  united  Italy,  complete  in  her 
independence  and  in  her  integrity;  save 
that  her  old  capital  has  not  yet  become 
her  heart's  core.  But  we  know  that  this 
consummation  can  be  no  longer  delayed. 
Even  in  this  present  month  is  ending  the 
monstrous  anomaly  of  Rome  isolated  in 
sacerdotal  servitude  under  French  patron- 
age, while  all  else,  from  the  Alps  to  Taren- 
tum,  is  self-governed  and  free.  Certainly, 
before  a  few  months,  probably  before  a 
few  weeks,  possibly  before  a  few  dfiys  have 
passed  away,  Home  and  Romagna  will  be 
Italian  and  not  Papal,  so  far  at  least  as  re- 
gards temporal  dominion. 

Even  while  deprived  of  her  true  capi- 
tal, and  while  the  natural  centre  of  her 
national  life  has  been  clogged  by  anile 
pontifical  despotism  and  foreign  military 
force,  the  young  kingdom  of  It^ily  has 
assumed  and  maintained  a  position  of  dig- 
nity and  importance  among  the  states  of 
civilized  Europe.  If  we  predict  for  new 
Italy,  when  perfected  and  matured,  a  con- 
tinuance and  an  increase  of  prosperity 
and  power,  we  may  do  so  on  the  authority 
not  merely  of  enthusiasts  and  poets,  who 
are  a])t  "to  mistake  memories  for  hopes," 
but  on  the  reasonings  and  calculations  fur- 
nishetl  by  one  who  detested  **  Ideologues  " 
of  every  kind ;  and  who  was  always  most 
austiTirly  practical  when  estimating  the 
elements  of  political  and  military  strength. 
Tliis  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  —  Nai)o- 
lecm  I.,  as  he  has  oeen  termed  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  —  Napoleon,  Mf  Napo- 
leon, as  his  name  will  be  emphasized  for 
ages  to  come.  In  tlie  Memoirs  dictjited 
by  him  at  St.  Ilelenji,  the  narrative  of  his 
campniguH  in  Italy  is  prefaced  by  clear  and 
full  descriptions  of  the  geograyjhy  of  the 
pct-nes  of  jiction:  and,  while  giving  those 
dv.*..cript  ions,  the  ex-Emperor  entered  into 


the  question  of  how  far  Italy  is  natnl^ 
adapted  for  being  the  conntiy  of  a  ttnat 
united  nation ;  and  aLso  on  the  qaestkn  « 
which  of  her  cities  is  best  adapted  fcr 
being  made  the  capital  of  the  whole  eou- 
try.*  Napoleon  points  out  that  the  gMt 
defect  in  the  geographical  conftgonnoD 
of  Italy  consists  in  her  length  beinfftoo 
great  in  i)roportion  to  her  breadth.  Lkk, 
in  his  judgment,  has  been  a  main  caose 
of  the  calamities  which  she  has  endued, 
and  of  the  subdivision  of  that  beandfiBi 
country  into  a  great  number  of  weak 
states.  He  shows  that  a  remedy  for  thii 
evil  may  be  found  by  Italy,  if  she  devotei 
especial  attention  to  her  maritime  re- 
sources, and  makes  herself  a  great  naval 
])ower.  In  his  deliberate  opinion,  notwitl^ 
standing  tlie  distinction  that  may  be  fonad 
between  the  north  and  south,  Italy  it 
essentially  one  sole  nation.  *'  The  unitj 
of  manners,  of  language,  of  literatnn^ 
must  at  some  time  —  which  sooner  or  later 
will  arrive,  —  reunite  finally  all  her  inhalh 
itauts  under  one  government."  A  primaiT 
condition  for  the  continued  existence  of 
that  government  will  be  that  it  shall  b^ 
come  a  maritime  power,  so  as  to  maintJW 
*'  it^  supremacv  over  the  adjacent  islandik 
and  to  defend  its  coasts."  f  ^  a^*^  ^ 
another  passage  the  observation  that—- 
'^  No  other  part  of  Europe  is  situated  in  M 
advantageous  a  manner  as  the  Italian  pen* 
insula  for  becoming  a  great  maritime  pov^ 
er."  He  points  out  the  larffe  amount  of 
the  sea-board  of  Italy  and  her  islands, 
among  which  he  justly  classes  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  as  well  as  Sicily.  He  dilates  on 
the  excellence  of  her  numerous  harboon, 
among  which  he  specifies  Genoa,  Spens, 
Naples,  Palermo,  Tarentum,  and  Yenioe. 
Of  these,  Spezia^  should  be  her  great  war 
harbour  for  commanding  the  Lig:axiao 
seas;  Tarentum  for  commanding  Sioilyy 
Greece,  the  Levant,  and  the  coasts  of  Sjna 
and  Egypt.§ 

On  the  question  of  which  city  ou^t  to 
be  made  the  capital  of  the  expected  kin^ 


*  See,  in   C/tmmentairet  de  Naapoieom 
Tom(>  i.,  p.  12G  (Imperial  edition  or  laeS)  tiM  datli 
gection  of  the  •'  l>(»criptIon  d^lUlle.*' 

t  "L'ltalie  Cjit  uuo  senle  nation.  I«*iinlle  M 
innDura,  do  langage,  de  Utterature,  dolt,  dau  «B 
aveiilr  plus  ou  ihoins  eloif^ne.  reunir  enfln  ma  habl> 
taii8  80US  un  80ul  gourernement  F^r  exUler,  la 
I)remlen>  cunrliUon  de  cette  monarchle  aeta  d*«ln 
piiUianco  luaritimis  afln  de  malntenlr  la  anpmaatle 
8ur  W9.  \At»  et  de  dofendre  am  ootw.**  —  NapolaoB't 
0)mmcntfiires,  Tome  i.,  p.  127. 

%  "  La  Spozlaest  le  pluti  bean  port  de  rnnlvtn; 
sa  rado  o»X.  ni<!mc  supeneare  a  oeile  de  Tonlon :  m 
defeiue  par  terro  et  par  mer  eat  ftioile.'*—  /6M»  pi 
130 

$  "Tanrntewtmervellleusement  ritnee  ponr  d» 
minor  la  Slcilo,  la  Greoc.  lo  Lerant,  et  lei  ooMi 
d'Kgypte,  et  do  Syrie."—  Ibid,  p.  131. 
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dom  of  united  Italy,  Napoleon  considers 
the  rival  claims  of  Venice  and  of  Rome, 
and  decides  in  favour  of  \he  ancient  Im- 
perial city.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"  llome  is  incontestably  the  capital  which 
tlie  Italians  will  one  day  choose."*  That 
**  one  day  "  will  probably  have  arrived  be- 
fore the  words,  which  1  copy,  meet  the 
reader's  eye. 

Tiie  advantages,  which  Italy  possesses 
for  becominfjr  a  great  maritime  power,  have 
been  greatly  increased  since  the  time 
when  Napoleon  wrote  his  Commentaries. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  soon 
cause  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce 
between  the  Far  East  and  Europe  to  re- 
sume \t^  ancient  course  up  the  Red  Sea 
and  across  Egypt  to  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Italian  Peninsula,  which 
stretches  down  from  the  mass  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  across  the  centre  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  the  best  possible  geo- 
graphical position  for  becoming  the  chief 
depot  of  that  commerce.  Oriental  trade 
was,  in  fact,  the  main  source  of  the  wealth 
and  the  naval  renown  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  the  otlier  maritime  Italian  States  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  voyages,  which 
the  Portuguese  made  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  India.  The  old  line  of 
traffic  across  part  of  Egypt  or  Asia  was 
necessarily  a  mixed  system,  in  which  land 
carriage  as  well  as  water  carriage  was  em- 
ployed. That  mixed  overland  system  of 
commerce  could  not  compete  with  the 
line  of  traffic  opened  by  the  Portuguese, 
in  which  cartjoes  were  taken  by  the  sea 
and  in  the  same  vessels  from  one  terminus 
of  the  whole  journey  to  the  other.  The 
trade  with  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
world  passed  accordingly  from  the  hands 
of  Italian  mariners  and  merchants  to  those 
of  the  adventurers  of  Lisbon,  and  subse- 
quently to  those  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Knglish,  who,  after  the  Portuguese,  applied 
tlieinselve.-*  to  commercial  navigation'round 
Africa  to  India.  But  now  the  old  direct 
line  i^  oin^n  by  water  from  beginning  to 
end.  Merchant  ships  are  already  begin- 
ning to  crowd  along  the  Suez  Canal  to  and 
from  tlie  chief  ports,  not  only  of  the  Indian 
and  Cliinese,  but  also  of  the  Australian 
territories.  A  truly  golden  opportunity 
is  offered  to  the  new  Italian  kingdom  for 
rovivin'j  commercial  wealth  and  naval 
streniTth.  in  a  degree  tenfold  greater  than 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  ever  possessed 
them  in  the  days  of  their  very  palmiest 
splendour.      Lesseps    has    restored  what 

•  "  Romo  est,  fians  controdit,  la  capltolo,  quo  les 
ltali«»n**  cln)i."<iroiit  un  joar."  —  Napoleon*8  Com- 
u^cjUuirLi,  Tuine  i.,  p.  12U. 


Vasco  de  Gama  took  away ;  and  the  Ital- 
ians, if  they  are  wise,  will  have  most 
reason  of  all  European  nations,  to  hail 
with  gratitude  the  results  of  the  genius 
and  perseverance  of  the  great  Franco- 
E^T>tian  engineer. 

2so  sane  man  expects  that  the  world  will 
ever  see  again  a  conquering  and  ambi- 
tiously aggressive  Italy,  such  as  she  was, 
when  the  old  Roman  legions  subdued  and 
crushed  all  the  once  independent  nations, 
whose  homes  were  around  or  near  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  What 
we  hope  to  behold,  is  an  Italy  with  the 
civilization,  the  wedth,  the  splendour  in 
art  and  science,  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  which  some  of  her 
States  attained  four  centuries  ago;  and 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  nearly  the  high- 
est modem  authority,  have  scarcely  ever 
or  anywhere  been  surpassed  or  even 
eoualled.*  We  wish  the  peaceful  glories 
or  Mediaeval  Italy  to  be  restored,  with  the 
addition  of  a  strong  central  government, 
beneath  which  her  combined  resources 
shall  be  secure  against  attacks  from  either 
Gaul  or  Grermany,  and  which  shall  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  civil  wars  and  dissen- 
sions which  were  the  bane  of  the  Italian 
Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Long  as 
those  fi«e  States  have  fallen,  deeply  as 
their  populations  have  been  down-trodden, 
it  is  still  to  them  that  the  possibility  of  a 
great  Modem  Italy  is  due.  They,  during 
the  centuries  in  which  they  flourished, 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  which  is  imperishable. 
This  brilliant  period  of  Italian  freedom 
commenced  with  the  successful  resistance 
which  the  Lombard  free  cities  made  to  the 
arms  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  when  they  defeated  him  at  Le- 
gnanoinll76.  It  closes  with  the  capitu* 
lation  of  Florence  to  the  army  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  153().t 

The  recollections  of  it  have  been  imper- 

•  "  We  donbt  whether  any  country  of  Europe, 
our  own  excepted,  htm  even  at  the  present  time, 
reached  so  hlgn  a  point  of  wealth  and  civilization 
as  some  partd  of  Italy  had  attained  four  centoriet 
a^."— Macaulay's  "  I'JMayon  Machiavelli." 

t  Si^moudi  thus  epitomizes  the  growth,  the 
splendour,  and  the  decline  of  the  Free  Italian  Na- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages :  —  "  Lea  dix  premiers  sieo- 
lesqui  s'ecoulerent  depulslerenverttement  de  TEm- 
pire  d 'Occident,  preparerent,  par  la  melange  des  peu- 

t)le«  barbarcs  avec  \m  peuplea  degeneros  de  I'ltalie 
a  nation  nouvelle  aui  devoit  succeder  aux  Komalna 
Dans  le  douziemo  sieele  oette  nation  con<iuit  sa  lib- 
erte ;  elle  en  Joult  dans  le  treizieme  et  lequatorzleme 
en  y  Jolgnant  tons  lea  triomphe*  des  vertus,  des  t«r 
lens,  des  arts,  de  la  philosophie  et  du  gout ;  elle  la 
laissa  ^  corrompre  dans  le  qninzieroe,  et  elle  perdit 
en  meme  temps  son  ancienne  vigueur.  Pres  d'an 
domi-fiecle  d'une  guerre  eflVoyable  detruisit  alors  sa 
pro.^I)erite.  aneantit  se^  moyeps  de  delbnse,  ct  lol  n^ 
vit  eutiu  son  indopeodauoe." 
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ishablo  among  tlie  Italian?,  and  have  kept 
alive  tho«i  qualities,  which  Byron  pointed 
out  as  their  national  characteristics,  when 
he  wrute  of  them  that  "  the  man  must  be 
wilfully  l)liu<l  or  iguorantly  heedless,  who 
is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity of  this  peoi)le,  or,  ix  such  a  word  is 
admissible,  their  capabiUtU-A,  the  rapidity 
of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  gen- 
ius, their  sense  of  beauty ;  and  amidc>t  all 
the  disadvantages  of  repeated  revolutions, 
tiie  desolation  of  battles,  and  despair  of 
ages,  their  still  unquenched  *  longing  after 
immortality,*  the  immortality  of  independ- 
ence." ♦ 

This  last  mentioned  quality  is  even  a 
better  guerdon  for  the  revival  of  their  na- 
tional greatness,  than  the  unity  of  man- 
ners, language,  and  literatiu-e,  on  which 
Napoleon  relied,  when  he  foretold  the  con- 
solidation of  Italy  and  her  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  an  important  European  power. 
And  it  was  this  same  longing  for  inde- 
l>endence  which  caused  tlie  first  formation 
of  tlie  mediajval  Lombard  and  Tuscan 
commonwealths,  and  which  inspired  their 
glorious  resistance  to  the  frequent  at- 
tempt;} made  by  the  German  Emperors  to 
reduce  them  to  servitude. 

The  cities  of  Northern  Italy  had  emerged 
gradually,  during  the  eleventh  century, 
from  the  subjection,  in  which  they  had 
been  held  by  Otlio  the  Great,  and  his  two 
imperial  successors  of  the  same  name. 
The  holy  lloman  Empire  had  fallen,  after 
the  death  of  Otho  IIL,  into  confusion  and 
comparative  weakness.  Its  cliiefs  found 
full  oc<iupation  in  the  wars  and  rebellions, 
that  broke  out  northward  of  the  Alj)s,  and 
in  their  long-continued  disputes  with  the 
Papacy.  Tiio  ,  Ix)mbard  cities  were  left 
generally  to  themselves ;  and,  though 
Siey  did  not  openly  and  avowedly  re- 
nounce the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor, 
they  became,  in  practice,  self-governed 
States.  They  chose  their  own  magis- 
trates; they  raised  and  officered  their 
own  militia;  they  voted  their  own  taxes ; 
they  a<hninistered  their  own  revenue ;  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  other  States;  they 
made  treaties;  they  formed  leagues,  and 
waged  wars,  as  they  thought  fit.  One 
great  object  with  tliem  all  was  to  get  re- 
leased from  their  liability  to  receive  the 
Empernr  and  his  troops  within  their  walls 
when  lie  visite<l  Italy.  So  long  as  the 
Emperor  retained,  and  from  time  to  time 
exerci'^ed,  the  right  of  thus  taking  armed 
occu])ation,  the  citizens  felt  that  they  had 
no  secure   possession   of  their    liberties. 

*  ThU  pa^iiage  U  noar  the  ond  of  thn  Dedicatloo 
ofthe  Fuurih  Cantuof  "  Childe  Harold.'* 


They,  in  most  cases,  obtained  chaiten  or 
pledges,  by  which  their  titular  soTenigiM 
were  bound  to  take  up  their  abode,  nol 
within  the  city  walls,  but  in  palaces  pro- 
vided for  them  outside  the  fortificatKHtt. 
The  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth 
in  these  civic  commonwealths  was  nmid 
and  continuous.  They  acquired  full  do- 
minion over  the  ti^rritories  near  them; 
they  subdued  the  feudal  baronase;  and 
tliey  compelled  the  nobles  to  oecooie 
members  of  the  civic  communities,  and  Ij 
reside  for  at  least  a  specified  part  of  the 
year  within  the  walls.  While  uie  aristoo- 
racy  was  thus  brought  down  to  the  midr 
die-class  level,  much  was  done  to  raise  the 
mass  of  the  population  to  a  better  posi- 
tion, than  was  enjoyed  by  the  lower  orders 
in  other  parts  of  mediaeval  Europe-  Slav- 
ery and  serfdom  were  practically,  though 
not  formally,  abolished  b^  the  Italian 
commonwealths,  both  within  the  townSi 
and  among  the  rural  populations  of  the 
circumjacent  territories.  The  ^casantrr 
generally  tilled  the  land  on  what  is  termed 
the  Metayer  system,  under  which  the 
cultivator  and  the  landowner  divide  the 
produce  of  the  soil  iu  agreed  propor- 
tions. AVithin  the  towns  manuxacturea 
flourished;  and  the  artizans,  by  whow 
skilled  labour  the  wealth  of  the  Statewas 
principally  created,  were  not  only  allowed 
to  carry  arms,  but  were  carefully  truned 
t-o  the  use  of  them  ;  and  they  exercised  all 
political  rights,  as  freely  and  as  fully  as 
the  greatest  merchants  and  capitalists. 
Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  culUvated 
by  many,  and  were  honoured  by  all 
Public  works  of  utility  and  ornament  were 
undertaken  and  executed  in  a  lofty  and 
liberal  spirit ;  such  as  at  a  later  time  was 
shown  and  nobly  expressed  by  the  people 
of  Florence,  who,  when  they  determined 
to  replace  their  old  church  of  Santa 
Reparata  with  a  new  cathedral,  ordered 
that  the  work  should  be  executed  with 
*'  supreme  and  free-handed  magnificence.** 
The  decree  states  that  the  utmost  grandeur 
and  beauty  shall  be  aimed  at,  because 

'*  The  most  judicious  in  this  city  have 
pronounced  the  opinion,  in  public  and  in 
jirivate  conferences,  that  no  work  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  undertaken,  un- 
less the  design  be  to  make  it  correspond 
witli  a  heart,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
nature,  because  composed  of  the  spirit  of 
many  citizens  united  together  in  one  siiH 
gle  wiU."  ♦ 

The  dark  side  of  this  brilliant  picture  of 

•  Clcofcnarl,  Stnria  delta  Sculture,  11. 147,  dted 
in  the  iiot<>  to  Mr.  Norton**  tranaUtion  of  the  Ilia 
Nuova  of  Dante. 
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Italy  in  the  days  of  her  medisBYal  repub- 
lics is  well-known.  Hallam  has  said,  too 
tx*uh%  that  "  Their  love  of  freedom  was 
alloyed  by  that  restless  spirit,  from  which 
a  democracy  is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyran- 
nizing over  weaker  neighbours."*  The 
strong  cities  coerced  the  smaller,  as  Athens 
of  old  coerced  her  subject-allies.  The 
smaller  sought  safety,  or  more  often  re- 
venge, by  leaguing  themselves  with  one 
strong  city  against  another.  Milan  and 
Pavia  were  superior  to  all  the  other  Lom- 
bard States  in  wealth  and  power.  These 
two  hated  each  other  as  rancorously  as 
ancient  Sparta,  in  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
hated  Athens,  or  as  old  Ivome,  in  Cato's 
time,  hated  Carthage.  Milan  was  conspic- 
uous for  her  democratic  zeal,  and  for  her 
haughty  repudiation  of  almost  every  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Imperial  supremacy.  Pa- 
via was  ready  to  adopt  the  policy  most 
opposed  to  that  of  her  rival ;  and,  when 
the  attempt  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  enforce  the  long  dor- 
mant claims  of  the  German  Caesars  over 
Italy,  it  was  in  Pavia  that  the  Imperialists 
found  their  stanchest  ally  against  her  sis- 
ter republics. 

Frederick,  Duke  of  Suabia,  sumamed 
Barbarossa,  was  elected  by  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  in  1152,  to  be  Caesar  Augustus, 
Head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
Germans.  During  the  reign  of  his  feeble 
predecessor,  Conrad  III.,  Germany  had 
suffered  grievously  by  the  dissensions  and 
civil  wars  of  her  princes ;  and  the  electors 
were  determined  that  their  common  coun- 
try should  now  have  the  benefit  of  a 
strong  government.  They  chose,  accord- 
ingly, the  Duke  of  Suabia,  then  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  already  re- 
nowned not  only  for  his  personal  valour 
and  other  accomplishments,  but  for  his 
viprilant  strictness  in  administering  justice, 
and  repressing  disorder.  These  were  in- 
deed the  characteristics  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.  throughout  his  long  reign. 
He  also  entertained  the  loftiest  ideas  of 
Ihe  Imperial  dignity  which  he  had  acquired. 
He  wa><  resolved  to  assert  and  to  exercise 
in  reality  the  full  jwwers,  which  Charle- 
mat^ne  and  the  Othos  had  wielded  to  the 
Bouih  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  the  Alps. 
He  considered  (and  many  of  the  jurists, 
who  now  devoted  themselves  with  zeal 
and  honour  to  the  revived  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  upheld  his  opinion)  that  the 
riixhts  of  the  sovereign  head  of  the  Roman 
Empire  could  never  be  lost,  or  waived  by 
desuetude.     He  believed  himself  to  be,  of 

•  Uallam,  1.  "  Middle  Ages,"  967.    (Ed.  1868.) 


right,  absolute  lord  and  master  of  Italy ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  established  tempor- 
ary tranquillity  in  Grermany,  he  prepared 
for  the  eftective  restoration  of  the  imperial 
authority  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  Lombard  cities,  by  their  miscon- 
duct towards  each  other,  gave  Frederick 
specious  reasons  for  interfering  to  check 
oppression,  in  addition  to  what  he  deemed 
the  duty  of  vindicating  the  neglected 
majesty  of  the  Empire. 

The  Milanese  had  reduced  the  people  of 
the  little  commonwealth  of  Lodi  to  a  state 
of  subjection.  The  Lod^sans  implored 
protection  and  justice  from  the  Emperor. 
Frederick  sent  a  letter  to  the  Milanese, 
commanding  them  to  restore  the  people 
of  Lodi  to  their  ancient  rights.  The 
Milanese  received  Frederick's  order  with 
derision,  and  the  Imperial  despatch  was 
publicly  torn  in  their  assembly.  Fred- 
erick, in  1154,  passed  the  Alps  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army ;  and  he  held  a  diet  at 
Roncaglia,  at  which  the  deputies  of  all  the 
Lombard  cities,  including  Milan,  attended 
and  did  homage.  He  was  crowned  with 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  at  Pavia, 
and  he  then  pressed  forward  upon  Rome. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  in  the  bands  of  a 
republican  government,  which  was  eoually 
hostile  to  Pope  and  Emperor.  Freaerick 
crushed  the  Roman  democrats,  and  was 
solemnly  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope 
Adrian.  Disturbances  in  Germany  made 
him  recross  the  Alps,  without  pausing,  on 
this  occasion,  to  punish  Milan ;  but  he 
returned  in  1158,  and  laid  siege  to  that 
city,  which  had  given  him  further  cause  of 
offence  since  1154.  Milan  was  starved 
into  capitulation.  Frederick  now  enforced 
his  Imperial  sovereignty  throughout  Lom- 
bardy in  the  most  stem  and  arbitrary 
manner.  The  IVIilanese  again  took  up 
arms,  were  again  besieged,  and  were 
again  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
Frederick  now  levelled  the  rebellious  city 
with  the  ground,  and  ordered  its  inhabi- 
tants to  be  dispersed  among  the  villages 
of  their  territory.  Awe-struck  at  this 
terrible  example  of  Barbarossa*s  severity, 
the  other  Lombard  states,  that  had  former- 
ly sided  with  Milan,  now  crouched  sub- 
missively before  the  Emperor,  while  Pavia 
and  the  other  old  foes  of  Milan  rejoiced 
over  their  enemy's  downfall. 

But  Italian  freedom  was  not  yet  annihi- 
lated.   As  Shellev  has  beautifully  written, 

**  Its  unwearied  wings  ooald  fan 
The  quenchless  ashes  of  Milan;  *' 

or,  we  may  adopt  the  almost  equally  poetic 
words  of  Hallam,  and  say  that  **  there  still 
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remained  at  the  heart  of  Liombardy  the 
stronj?  principle  of  national  liberty,  imper- 
ishaMo  anion<r  the  perishable  armies  of  her 
patriots,  inconssiimable  in  the  conflagration 
of  her  cities."  Tlie  exiled  and  dispersed 
Mib.-.u'sc  found  Bhelter  in  the  other  Lom- 
bard Stiitcs,  even  in  the  territories  of  those 
that  had  lately  been  hostile  to  Milan. 
The  narrative  which  these  refugees  o;ave 
of  thoir  sulForinijrs  during  the  siege,  of  the 
profanation  of  holy  places,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  architectural  masterpieces  by  the 
bcsieji^crs,  and  of  the  oppressions  practised 
on  tliose,  who,  after  the  fall  of  their  city, 
endeavoured  to  live  as  villagers  in  its  ter- 
ritory, moved  the  compassion  of  every 
Italian  who  heard  them.  All,  whether 
they  professed  Imperialism  or  the  poUtics 
most  opposed  to  it,  felt  and  resented  the 
coarse  arrogance,  with  which  the  barbar- 
ous warriors  from  the  north  treated  all  na- 
tives of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  We  may 
judge  what  the  demeanour  of  the  Emperor 
himsolf  to  the  subject  population  must 
have  been,  from  an  anecdote,  which  has 
been  prew/rved,  respecting  his  mode  of 
pmii.-.hing  one  of  his  own  German  no))le8 
who  had  otTended  him  while  in  Italy.  Bar- 
baros-^  made  Gebliard  lived  chained  under 
his  table,  like  a  dog,  for  three  days.  A 
common  sense  of  suffering  and  of  shame 
led,  by  degrees,  all  the  Lombard  States, 
except  Pavia,  to  unite  in  a  second  League 
again :it  the  German  despot's  oppression. 
Fortunately  for  the  confederates,  r  rederick 
was  about  this  time  involved  in  disputes 
with  his  great  vassals  northward  of  the 
Alps,  and  was  thus  prevented  for  several 
years  troui  directing  his  full  force  against 
the  malcontents  in  Italy.  Even  when  he 
next  appeared  there  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  he  was  obliged  to  direct  his  march 
upon  Uome,  where  both  Pope  and  people 
were  now  hostile  to  liim.  lie  took  the 
city :  but  the  occupation  of  it  proved  fatal 
to  his  troops.  The  deadly  effect  of  the 
autumnal  climate  of  Uome  upon  Transal- 
pines  was  never  more  signally  manifested. 
So  rapid  and  fatal  w^as  the  spread  of  the 
pestih^nce,  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  Rome  almost  without  at- 
tendants. He  ma<le  his  way  through  parts 
of  thu  North  Italian  territories,  where  he 
knew  tliat  he  was  bitterly  hated ;  and  he 
rt'tiirned  to  (rorraany  as  a  baffled  fugitive. 
T!i(.'  Venetians  now  allied  themselves 
with  tlK'  Lombanl  cities;  and  Pope  Alex- 
a:irU'r  boeame  the  patron  of  the  League. 
Milan  was  rebuilt,  and  its  brave  citizens 
again  gathered  together  in  their  restored 
and  ri.'or;?:mized  commonwealth.  Pavia 
still  a.lhcied  to  the  party  of  the  Emperor; 


and  his  interests  were  also  Bupported  by' 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  only  one^ 
among  the  old  princes  of  Lombaidy,  who 
had  retained  substantial  power.  The  con- 
federate Lombards  founded  a  new  citj 
(which  they  called  Alessandria  in  honoiir 
of  the  Pope),  in  an  advantageona  aitoation 
for  curbing  their  home-enemiea,  the  Ma^ 
quis  of  Montferrat  and  the  Paviana.  Fred- 
erick came  with  an  army  to  aid  hia  parti- 
sans, and  he  besieged  Alessandria,  but 
without  success.  Still  the  pride  and  de- 
termination of  the  German  Emperor  were 
not  to  be  broken  by  reverses  in  operations 
against  stone  walls.  Nothinff  snort  of  a 
defeat  in  the  open  field  could  teach  him 
that  the  Italians  were  formidable  enemies, 
with  whom  he  must  make  terms,  and  not 
mere  civic  rabble,  whose  rebellion  oonld 
be  easily  trampled  down,  if  they  ventured 
on  fair  battle  against  the  German  duTalry. 
The  needed  lesson  was  given  to  him  by  toe 
Milanese  in  1170. 

Early  in  that  year  it  was  known  that  the 
Emperor  intended  to  make  the  territory 
of  Milan  the  scene  of  his  next  campaign, 
and  another  siege  of  the  city  might  oe  ex- 
pected.   The  long  resistance  which   the 
confederates  had  made  to  Frederick,  and 
their  success  in  several  slight  engagements 
with  German  forces,  had  now  raised  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Lombards ;  and  they 
determined    to  advance  against   the   in- 
vaders, and  to  encounter  them  in  a  pitched 
battle.    The  Milanese  made  the  greatest 
possible  efforts  to  obtain  success.    Hiey 
raised  from  among  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  youth  of  their  State  two  special 
troops  of  cavalry.    One  of  these  was  called 
"  The  Cohort  of  Death."    It  consisted  of 
dO()  chosen  men,  who  took  an  oath  to  die 
on  the  battle-fleld  for  their  country  rather 
than  fly.    The  other  troops  formed  the 
especial  guard  of  the  sacred  car,  the  Car- 
roccio,  on  which  the  great  standard  of  the 
city  was  borne  and  displayed  in  action. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population,  that 
was  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  arrayed 
in  six  battalions,  each  of  the  six  wards  of 
the  city  supplying  a  battalion  under  ita 
own  local  omcer.    The  Italian  militiarmen 
of  those   days   were    weU   armed.     Hie 
greater  number  of  them  carried  the  pike, 
—  that  "  queen  of  weapons  for  infantry," 
as  the  great  Italian  General,  Montecucnli, 
in  afbertimes  termed  it.    llieir  defensive 
arms  were    helmet,  shield,  greaves,  and 
gauntlets.    Some  companies  carried  hal- 
berts  and  cross-bows.    The  horse-soldiers 
wore  a  breastplate  and  a  small  shield,  as 
well  as  the  helmet,  and  defencea  for  the 
arms  and  the  legs. 
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Tlie  Empcror'ft  army  came  down  from 
the  north  upon  the  Milanese  territory  in 
May.  IDs  farst  operation  was  to  besiege 
the  castle  of  Lecnano,  which  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  Milan.  The  Milanese  had 
not  yet  been  joined  by  all  the  contingents 
of  the  confederate  cities;  but  Placentia, 
\'erona,  Breccia,  Novara,  and  Vercellae 
had  sent  in  some  chosen  squadrons ;  and 
with  them  the  men  of  Milan  determined  to 
go  forth  and  give  battle.  They  marched 
along  the  road  which  leads  from  Milan  to 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  as  far  as  Barano,  where 
they  halted,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  700 
cavalry  forward  to  reconnoitre.  The  Em- 
peror was  aware  of  their  approach,  and 
led  his  army  in  order  of  battle  towards 
them.  He  directed  300  of  his  horsemen 
to  move  in  advance,  followed  by  the  mass 
of  the  German  cavalry.  It  was  on  Satur- 
day the  29th  of  May,  1176,  that  the  battle 
of  Legnano  was  fought. 

The  advanced  bodies  of  horse  of  the  two 
armies  came  suddenly  upon  each  other  near 
a  small  wood.  The  Italian  700  at  first  had 
the  advantage;  but,  on  the  mass  of  the 
German  horse  coming  forward  to  support 
their  vanguard,  the  Italians  were  driven 
back ;  ana,  when  the  two  main  bodies  of 
CHvalrv  encountered,  the  Germans  had  the 
superiority,  and  at  one  time  all  the  horse 
of  the  League,  except  the  Cohort  of  the 
Standard  and  the  Cohort  of  Death,  were 
flying  from  the  field.  But  the  Lombard 
infantry  stood  firm,  and  Frederick's  cava- 
liers strove  in  vain  to  break  in  upon  the 
forest  of  pikes.  Frederick  led  in  person  a 
charge  against  the  part  of  the  Lombard 
line,  where  the  sacred  car  and  the  standard 
of  ^Llan  were  post<'d.  He  cut  through  the 
Coliort  of  the  Standard,  and  the  foremost 
Inii)erialist8  almost  grasped  the  Carroccio. 
At  this  crisis  the  Cohort  of  Death  charged 
to  the  rescue,  and  beat  back  the  seemingly 
victorious  column  of  the  Emperor.  Fred- 
erick had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
own  imperial  banner  captured  by  those 
des{iised  citizen  of  Milan;  he  was  himself 
struck  down  ;  and  he  lay  for  a  time  help- 
lei^s,  but,  fortunately  for  himself,  unnoticed 
on  the  ground,  while  a  squadron  of  Milan- 
ese cavalry  rode  almost  over  him.  The 
Lombard  horse,  that  had  been  defeated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  rallied,  and 
returned  to  the  fight ;  and  the  arrival  on 
the  hattle-ficld  of  a  fresh  body  of  the  con- 
fo< legates  turned  the  repulse  of  the  Grer- 
nians  into  total  defeat.  They  fled  in  dis- 
order, horse  and  foot  blended  together; 
and  many  of  them  perished  in  the  waters 
ot  the  Ticino.  whither  the  victorious  enemy 
jairsued  them.     Their  camp  and  military 


stores  all  became  the  prize  of  the  Lom- 
bards. It  was  for  some  time  believed  that 
Frederick  had  perished,  but  by  the  efforts 
of  a  devoted  attendant,  who  remained  near 
him  when  he  fell,  the  Emperor  was  re- 
moved from  the  field  in  the  night  after  the 
battle,  and  supported  to  the  city  of  Pavia, 
which  was  still  loyal  to  his  cause. 

The  wisdom  of  Barbarossa  now  pre- 
vailed over  his  pride.  He  opened  negotia- 
tions with  his  antagonists;  and  he  first 
obtained  a  reconciliation  with  Pope  Alex- 
ander. A  truce  of  six  years  was  agreed 
to  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard 
cities ;  and  ultimately  the  terms  of  pacifi- 
cation were  arranged  and  solemnly  ratified 
at  the  Diet  of  Constance  in  1183.  A  pom- 
pous preamble  set  forth  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, and  eulogized  the  calm  serenity  of 
the  mercy,  which  he  was  showing  to  the 
Lombards,  and  the  pious  feeling  of  peace- 
fulness,  with  which  ne  received  them  back 
into  the  number  of  his  loyal  subjects.  But 
while  Csesar  Augustus  thus  received  abun- 
dance of  empty  praise,  the  solid  advantages 
of  the  treaty  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
confederates.  Their  League  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Emperor,  and  they  were  au- 
thorized to  renew  it  at  their  discretion. 
They  were  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  but 
they  were  to  retain  all  rights,  and  all  au- 
thority, and  dominion  both  over  their  city 
districts,  and  within  their  walls,  which  they 
could  claim  by  usage.  The  right  of  levy- 
ing armies,  of  erecting  fortifications,  of 
electing  magistrates,  and  of  full  criminal 
and  civil  jurisdiction  are  especially  men- 
tioned, ana  confirmed  to  them.  They  were, 
in  fact,  though  not  in  style,  recognized  as 
sovereign  independent  States;  nor  did 
Frederick  through  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  attempt  any  encroachment  on  the 
liberties  which  he  thus  acknowledged. 

That  the  freedom  which  the  Lombard 
Republics  had  thus  nobly  won,  was  ill-used 
and  ill-preserved,  is  unhappily  too  true. 
But  their  enthusiastic  patriotism,  their  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  commercial  gran- 
deur, their  still  nobler  readiness  to  pay  due 
honour  to  intelligent  industry,  their  love 
of  literature,  science,  and  art,  were  revived 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  and  long  main- 
tained by  the  sister-republics  of  Tuscany. 
This  never  could  have  been,  if  the  Empe- 
ror had  succeeded  in  crushing  Italian  frW- 
dom  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  success 
thus  achieved  by  the  Lombards  enured  to 
the  future  benefit  of  their  southern  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  glories  of  Florence,  as 
well  as  those  of  Milan,  were  established  by 
the  victory  of  Legnano. 
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From  Saint  I^ials  Magazine. 
THE  DOWAGER  COUNTESS. 

Pabt  it. 

The  night  of  the  Dowager  Countess's 
grand  rout  was  in  future  to  be  known  as 
the  night  of"  The  Earth(iuake," —  or  rather 
of  the  second  shock ;  for  a  first  agitation 
of  tlie  earth,  so  it  wjis  generally  main- 
tained, —  had  occurred  exactly  four  weeks 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  previous  shock, 
however,  had  been  of  a  very  slight  and 
unalarming  nature  in  comparison  with 
the  poverity, —  op  what  terror  magnified 
into  the  severity, —  of  the  second  upheav- 
ing. And  now  a  prophetic  cry  of  a  very 
formidable  kind  rung  forth :  a  most  mul- 
titudinous echo,  as  it  were,  of  the  awe- 
stricken  moans  of  Lady  Dangerfield,  as 
slie  lay  swooning  on  the  floor  of  her  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  whispered  faintly  at  first 
in  dark  corners  and  private  places ;  pres- 
ently it  was  shouted  clamorously  in  the 
full  face  of  day, —  publicly  proclaimed 
from  the  house-tops.  The  muttered  sus- 
picions of  the  quidnuncs  became  the  con- 
tirmed  and  bruited  conviction  of  the  whole 
nation.  **  Beware  of  the  third  shock  1 " 
went  the  universal  chorus.  Tlie  second 
shock  had  been  four  weeks  after  the  first : 
the  third  shock  would  for  certain,  it  was 
predicted,  be  four  weeks  after  the  second. 
There  was  a  chance  that  the  interval 
might  be  a  calendar,  instead  of  a  lunar, 
month.  By  which  calculation  the  world's 
destruction  would  be  deferred  for  some 
three  days,  perhaps ;  just  as  payment  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  not  demandable  until 
after  the  expiry  of  a  certain  term  **of 
grace,"  as  it  is  called.  But  more  was  not 
to  be  counted  on.  And  the  destruction  of 
the  world  was  certain,  said  the  seers.  The 
earthquake  would  feather  force  somewhat 
after  a  system  of  arithmetical  progression. 
The  second  shock  had  been  more  violent 
than  the  first ;  the  third  would  be  so  much 
more  terrific  than  the  second  that  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  an  afterwards  in  regard  to 
it.  None  might  hope  to  survive  the  dire- 
ful calamity  that  was  impending.  "The 
globe  has  had  notice  to  quit,"  said  a  wag 
at  Whit<j'8.  "IIow  are  we  to  get  post- 
chaises  to  another* planet?"  For  there 
were  j)eople  who  could  even  crack  jokes  at 
such  a  crisis.  But  then  there  have  always 
been  callous  and  irreclaimable  jesters.  A 
book  might  be  made  of  the  "  good  things  " 
uttered  on  the  scaffold  by  the  condemned 
in  the  presence  of  their  doom.  And  in  the 
instance  under  mention  many  of  the  jests, 
probably,  proceeded  fi-om  very  quivering 
lips, —  were    but  efforts    to   Laugh  away 


alarms  entertained  by  the  jester  qnift  m 
much  as  by  any  one  else. 

AVith  all  the  exajp^geration  and  extnT- 
agance  that  were  rire,  certain  indinpntaUe 
facts  need  to  be  strictly  stated.  There  luid 
been  an  earthquake.  Of  that  there  could 
be  no  Question  at  alL  ^  In  the  night  be- 
tween Wednesday  and  Tlinnday  hgt,' 
Mr.  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  liatm, 
'*  the  earth  had  a  shivering  fit  between  one 

and  two I  had   been  awake,  and 

had  scarcely  dozed  again, —  on  a  sadden  I 
felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my  head.  I  though! 
somebody  was  getting  from  under  my  bed, 
but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong  earthqoake, 
that  lasted  nearly  half  a  minute,  with  s 
violent  vibration  and  great  roaring.  I 
rang  the  bell ;  my  servant  came  in  fiight- 
ened  out  of  his  senses ;  in  an  instant  we 
heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  flung  up.  I  got  up,  and  found  people 
running  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mis- 
chief  done.  There  has  been  some :  two 
old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys, 
and  much  china-ware.  The  bells  rung  in 
several  houses."  "  The  shock,"  says  Smol- 
lett, who  was  in  Liondon  at  the  time,  **  con- 
sisted of  repeated  vibrations,  which  lasted 
some  seconds,  and  violently  ^ook  every 
house  ft'om  top  to  bottom.  Many  persons 
started  from  their  beds  and  ran  to  their 
windows  in  dismay."  Abundant  evidence 
of  this  kind  could  be  adduced  if  it  were 
necessary. 

The  Dowager  Countess  was  very  ill  in- 
deed after  her  rout,  and  its  strange  and 
sudden  dispersion.  Her  sufferings  were 
rather  mental  than  physical,  however. 
The  doctors  were  called  in,  and  with  pro- 
fessional pertinacity  endeavoured  to  min- 
ister to  a  mind  diseased.  Panic  was  the 
real  name  of  the  lady's  complaint.  It  was 
hardly  to  bo  remedied  by  recotirse  to  the 
most  precious  appliances  of  the  Fhanna- 
conseia.  Her  medical  attendants  bled  the 
lady  copiously.  She  was  not  much  the 
better  for  the  operation.  Perhaps  rather 
the  worse. 

Still  she  would  not  keep  her  room.  She 
could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
quiet  for  two  minutes  together.  A  fever- 
ish restlessness  possessed  her.  She  paced 
the  floor ;  she  sat  down  and  rose  up  again ; 
she  wandered  from  room  to  room  of  her 
mansion.  She  ordered  her  coach ;  then 
countermanded  the  order ;  then  ordered  it 
again.  She  proceeded  to  Chelsea  to  listen 
to  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitfield  at  the 
house  of  his  chief  patroness,  my  Lady 
Huntingdon.  It  had  lately  become  the 
vogue  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Wiiitfield.     '*  That  apostoUc  person,"  as 
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my  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  desiguated  him, 
vras  now  attractiug  even  more  crowded 
audienci'8  than  Mr.  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane. 
My  Lord  Chesterfield,  my  Lord  Bath,  my 
Lady  Thanet,  my  Lady  Townshend,  and 
other  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of 
the  time,  had  been  to  hear  Air  Whitfield. 
But  what  had  been  done  from  a  perfunc- 
tory regard  for  the  fashion  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  now  performed  out  of  pure 
fear.  Tlie  destruction  of  the  world  being 
now  so  imminent, —  as  all  the  world  de- 
dared  it  was, —  it  was  deemed  very  ad- 
visable to  be  on  good  terms  with  ^Ir.  Whitr 
field,  who  had  long  spoken  of  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe  openly  and  fearless- 
ly, as  though  he  possessed  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  relations  with  it.  A  sort 
of  wild  notion  prevailed  that  the  famous 
preacher  might  be  able,  if  he  chose  to  ex- 
ert his  influence,  to  secure  for  those  who 
had  notoriously  shown  themselves  his 
friends  and  followers  some  special  favour 
from  the  destroying  angel. 

Lady  Dangerfield,  however,  did  not  de- 
rive much  satisfaction  from  the  discourse 
of  Mr.  Whitfield.  He  had  been  severely 
comminatory, —  almost  vindictively  so,  as 
she  fancied.  He  had  dealt  out  doom  with 
a  liberal  hand  to  all  classes  alike.  If  any- 
thing, he  had  been  more  denunciatory  of 
people  in  her  ladyship's  exalted  position, 
than  any  other.  She  returned  home 
trembling  so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand. 
She  stripped  off  her  finery,  and  attired 
herself  ill  a  Back  of  crape,  but  very  slight- 
ly trimmed  with  bugles.  She  washed  so 
much  of  the  red  paint  from  her  cheeks, 
that  she  looked  almost  like  a  ghost  of  her 
furmiT  self. 

Still  her  ladyship's  temper  was  not  much 
bettered,  nor  more  than  usually  under 
control.  The  old  Adam, —  or  perhaps  we 
fihoulil  rather  say  the  old  Eve, —  was  not 
eradicated.  The  Countess  so  far  forgot 
herself  as  to  swear  at  her  maid,  and  she 
even  attempted  to  slap  Lady  Barbara.  It 
was  but  a  feebly  directed  and  palsied  kind 
of  blow,  however.  Bab  had  been  able  to 
avoid  it  without  much  difficulty.  The 
granddaughter  had  suggested  that  certain 
of  the  Countess's  male  relations  should  be 
sent  for.  and  had  even  been  so  amazingly 
indiscreet  as  to  mention  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Hrabazon.  The  grandmother's  wrath 
hail  been  excessive. 

For  Bab,  she  was  terribly  frightened, 
l»ut  in  a  vague,  childish,  unreasoning  kind 
of  way ;  rather  because  she  saw  those 
about  her  frightened,  than  that  she  could 
herself  pt^rceive  any  real  cause  for  alarm. 
Indeed,  she  felt   that   earthquake   or    no 


earthquake,  if  she  could  but  have  her 
swarthy  cousin  the  Captain  by  her  side, 
her  fears  would  be  greatly  dissipated.  But 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  Harry  Bra- 
bazon  was  forbidden  the  house.  And,  as 
we  have  shown,  she  had  been  nearly 
slapped  by  her  granddam  for  thoughtless- 
ly letting  fkll  his  name. 

Li  this  regard,  therefore,  she  felt  very 
miserable,  and  much  inclined  to  cry.  And 
certainly  the  Countess's  conduct  was  very 
trying.  She  scolded  her  grandchild  and 
all  about  her  on  very  slight  occasion.  She 
was  so  disturbed  and  discomfited  herself 
that  she  seemed  determined  everybody 
else  should  be  reduced  to  a  like  condition. 
She  shivered  with  fear  one  moment,  and 
the  next  was  quivering  with  anger.  She 
was  now  muttering  prayers,  and  again  she 
was  screaming  imprecations.  She  was 
now  weak,  now  strong;  now  sick,  now 
well  again.  She  would  sit  down  to  crib- 
bage  quite  quietly;  then  suddenly  she 
would  fiercely  fling  away  the  cards,  and 
ring  for  her  prayer-book  op  a  volume  of 
sermons.  Poor,  cowed,  bewildered  Bab 
was  compelled  to  read  aloud  dry,  if  pre- 
cious, pages  of  divinity  until  her  voice  died 
away  in  her  throat  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
or  she  was  relieved  from  this  task  to  take 
a  hand  at  quadrille  until  her  dimmed  eyes 
could  scarcely  discern  one  card  from  an- 
other. It  was  noticeable  that  the  Count- 
ess was  never  so  urgent  in  her  need  of 
Tillotson's  sermons  as  when  the  luck  at 
cards  had  gone  against  her.  Tillotson 
had  been  found  with  some  difficulty  by 
the  Countess's  librarian.  The  book  was 
very  dusty,  and  had  not,  it  was  clear,  been 
removed  from  its  shelf  for  a  very  consider- 
able period, —  fifty  years,  let  us  say.  Lady 
Dangerfield's  course  of  reading  had  not 
been  wont  to  take  a  serious  or  devout  di- 
rection. Now,  however,  nothing  but  ser- 
mons would  content  her;  and  she  sent 
down  to  the  kitchen  a  large  stock  of  plays, 
novels,  and  frivolous  literature,  for  the 
cook  to  light  the  fire  with.  She  had  no 
further  need  of  the  trash,  she  stated,  and, 
indeed,  loathed  the  very  sight  of  it. 

And  yet  it  wanted  some  weeks  of  the 
time  fixed  for  the  third  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake. Bab  began  to  count  and  tell  off 
tnc  days,  perhaps  rather  with  hope  than 
with  dread.  The  Countess's  conduct  was 
becoming  so  unbearable.  One  by  one  the 
servants  gave  warning  and  quitted  the 
house.  They  could  not  live,  they  alleged, 
with  a  lady  who  "  went  on  "  as  tne  Dowa- 
ger Countess  had  been  going  on.  Their 
places  were  not  filled  op.  Wnat  availed 
It  to  engage  new  attendants,  to  make  any 
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sort  of  arrangements  for  a  future  on  earth, 
when  it  was  so  manifest  that  in  a  very 
little  while  there  would  be  no  earth  at  all 
to  speak  of:  or,  at  any  rate,  no  soul  alive 
upon  it?  Yet  the  Countess  scolded  her 
butler  well,  taxinjjj  him  with  ruinous  ex- 
travagance, for  having  opened  a  bottle  of 
her  best  IJurj^undy.  She  still  wished  it 
to  be  reserved  for  js^reat  festal  occasions. 
Upon  her  own  calculation  there  was  not 
much  time  for  them. 

"I-iCt  tlie  earthquake  come  then," 
thought  Lady  Bab,  tnouj^h  in  no  very  de- 
fined way ;  **  at  least,  it  will  end  this 
dreadful  condition  of  things."  For  she 
felt,  with  the  servants,  that  the  Countess's 
goings  on  were  more  than  could  be  borne. 
Only  she  longed  to  see  Harry  Brabazon 
again.  And  often  her  pretty,  pale  face 
was  to  be  seen  peering  from  the  windows 
of  the  great  house  in  St.  James's  Scpiare, 
on  the  watch  for  that  stalwart  officer. 
She  did  not  see  him,  however.  Ho  never 
came,.or  she  was  not  at  the  window ;  was 
busy  in  obeying  her  grandmother's  be- 
hests, when  he  happened  to  be  passing. 
Once,  indeed,  she  fancied  she  cauglit  sight 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  scarlet  uniform  quit- 
ting the  scpiare,  who  looked  to  possess 
something  of  the  figure  and  bold  bearing 
of  the  Cvii)tJiin.  But  she  couldn't  be  sure 
about  it.  '•  A\Tiy  did  he  not  wait  but  a 
minute  longer?"  she  asked  herself. 
I*  Why  isn't  he  more  patient?  And  yet 
impatience  seems  to  become  a  man  some- 
how. 1  wouldn't  have  him  different.  But 
if  he  loves  me,  —  as  he  says  he  does,  and 
as  1  love  him, — would  he  not  wait  and 
watch  the  windows  for  a  little  from  the 
outside,  as  I  watch  from  the  in  ?  1  think 
he  would.  But  if  he'd  only  come  back 
for  a  minute,  I'd  forgive  liim  for  not  wait- 
ing. AVliat  could  he  do,  indeed,  that  I 
couldn't  forgive  ?  " 

Some  things  grow  the  stronger  for  be- 
ing pruned  and  loppecL  Bab's  love  for 
her  cousin  fed  somehow  upon  her  grand- 
mother's opposition  to  it.  Tlie  seeds  of 
love  had  struck  deep  in  her  young  heart, 
had  thriven  greatly,  and  promised  to  bear 
rich  fruit  in  due  sea.son. 

Once,  moreover,  it  seemed  to  Bab  she 
had  heard  her  cousin's  voice.  She  now 
occupied  the  chamlwr  of  the  Countess, 
and  passed  many  disturbed  nights  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  aged  and  suft'ering  rela- 
tive. Early  one  morning  she  had  been 
roused  by  a  loud  cry  in  the  square  with- 
out. It  should  have  proceeded  from  the 
watchman;  but  the  watchman's  tones 
were  harslier.  huskier,  by  a  great  deal. 
"Past    two    o'clock,  and  an    earthquaky 


morning!"  It  was  Harry's  Tdoe  Bib 
felt  convinced.  There  was  afirm,iiiflitny 
ring  about  it.  She  had  heard  the  Giptik 
command  his  company  in  the  park,  imIp 
ing  in  much  the  same  war.  ^PaMt  Ivo 
o'clock,  and  an  earthquaky  momingr 
Tlie  Dowager  Countess  heard  the  cry  (oo^ 
and  groaned  aloud,  turning  restlessly,  aid 
thumping  her  pillow  in  terrible  pertorba- 
tion  of  mind.  '^ The  third  shockl"  ihi 
cried. 
But  the  four  weeks  had  not  yet  eiqusd 

VI. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  tint 
the  Dowager  Countess  was  much  mora 
frightened  than  her  neighbours.  Ite 
alarm  was  general.  It  pervaded  tin 
whole  social  system,  spreading  firam  mk 
to  rank  rapidly  and  surely  aa  an  infte- 
tious  malady.  Indeed  the  doctors  began 
to  regard  it  in  that  Uffht,  and  at  lart,  al- 
ter their  manner,  found  a  name  for  it|  * 
"  Epidemic  Terror." 

Her  ladyship  had  always  beenindimd 
to  vehemence  of  demonstration^  so  that 
now  she  manifested  hor  dismay  men 
positively  than  manv.  She  posseaed 
some  strength  of  mind,  or  was  reputed  to 
be  so  endowed,  but  hardly  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  master  her  emo* 
tions  of  alarm.  So,  as  it  seemed,  ska 
threw  her  mental  force  into  the  scale  of 
her  fears,  and  was  more  atrongly  and 
thoroughly  terrified  than  the  rest  of  tho 
world.  Feebler  folk  exhibited  their  tim- 
idity in  a  weaker  and  dimmer  way.  Upon 
a  cry  of  **  thieves  I "  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  can  but  simply  cower  and  shiTer 
under  the  bed-clothes,  speechless,  holding 
their  breadth.  Others,  equally  ir^htened, 
but  of  robuster  constitution,  are  able  to 
sit  up  and  emit  wild  screams  of  "  mu^ 
der!"  Her  ladyship  pertained  to  this 
last-mentioned  class.  Her  constematioii 
was  obstreperously  expressed.  It  is  only 
deep  waters  you  can  stir  into  waves: 
puddles  can  but  be  rippled. 

Lady  Betty  Laxford  stepped  from  her 
chair  in  tho  hall  of  the  house  in  St 
James's  Snuare,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Ladj 
Dangerfield. 

''Isn't  it  awful,  my  dear  Countess  I 
There's  no  mistake  about  it.  Tho  world's 
to  come  to  an  end  on  Thursday,  the  dih 
of  April.  We  may  be  reprieved  to  Sun- 
day, the  8th ;  but  there's  no  relyinff  on  it. 
And  I'd  a  thousand  things  to  do.  I  be^ 
to  think  what  a  wicked  woman  Fve  been 
all  my  life.  Not  that  there's  so  yery  much 
to  be  laid  to  my  charge.  At  least,  thersli 
a  many  I  wot  of  in  a  much  worae 
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Still,  I  should  have  liked  a  little  longer 
time  for  preparation,  if  it  had  been  only 
to  put  things  to  rights  a  bit  and  pay  my 
tradesmen  what  I  owe  them.  Not  that, 
poor  things,  the  money  will  be  much  avail 
to  them  where  they're  going  to,  —  where 
we're  all  going  to.  Heaven  knows  where 
that  is  1  I  fear  the  worst,  of  course.  One 
always  does  in  these  cases.  The  very 
thou(;ht  makes  me  goose-flesh  all  over. 
You're  not  looking  very  well,  Coun^ss. 
A  cough  only  ?  Try  some  ground-ivy  tea, 
—  do  now,  —  a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  break- 
fast and  as  much  going  to  bed.  Her  grace 
of  Portland  is  a  wonderful  friend  to  it.  Or 
two  or  three  snails  boiled  in  barley-water. 
I've  known  it  work  marvels.  Only  persist 
for  a  few  weeks,  —  a  few  weeks  1  Good 
lack !  how  I  talk  1  What  will  have  become 
of  us  all  in  a  few  weeks  ?  We  shall  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  like  so  many 
pills.  Heigh-ho !  I  wish  I  was  wicked,  and 
didn't  care.  Or  I  wish  I  was  good,  and 
prepared.  But  I'm  young  still,  and  have 
a  good  complexion  by  candle-light,  —  so 
my  friends  tell  me  —  I'm  a  trifle  yellow  in 
the  day-time,  I  don't  mind  owning ;  and  I 
do  feel  it  very  hard  to  be  snuffed  out  like 
a  candle,  all  on  a  sudden.  One  thing,  we 
shall  all  go  together.  Earthquakes  don't 
pick  aud  choose  much,  I  take  it." 

Lady  Betty's  converse  did  not  afford 
much  comfort  to  the  Dowager  Countess. 
She  jrroaned  aloud.  But  Lady  Betty  was 
a  good  talker.  She  was  frightened  in  her 
way.  But  her  fears  seemed  to  make  her, 
as  it  were,  effervesce  into  speech.  She  had 
much  to  say,  and  perhaps  she  felt  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  showing,  she  had 
but  little  time  to  say  it  in,  and  must  there- 
fore make  the  most  of  her  restricted  oppor- 
tunities. So  she  chatted  on  in  an  exuber- 
ant, half-hysterical  way :  wildly  and  inco- 
herently, and  (luite  unconscious  of  the 
disordered  and  distressed  condition  to 
which  the  Dowager  Countess  was  now 
reduced. 

"  But  a  handful  of  people  at  the  ridotto 
last  night.  Aud  they  say  there  are  to  be 
no  more  masquerades  this  season.  Never 
any  more,  1  suppose  that  means.  And  the 
theatre's  ignite  deserted,  —  that  is,  almost ; 
for  1  own  we  made  up  a  party  the  other 
night  to  sec  Garrick  in  Fribble.  I  didn't 
like  to  miss  him.  The  wretch  mimics  so 
many  of  one's  friends  so  delightfully.  I 
longed  to  hujr  him.  A  tragedy  I  couldn't 
have  borne.  Sure,  one's  got  miseries  and 
mortifications  enough  to  bear  as  it  is.  And 
just  now  my  nerves  are  like  fiddle-strings. 
I'm  rejuiy  to  scream  at  the  least  touch. 
La !  where  shall  we  all  be,  and  what  shall 
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we  iQl  be  doing,  this  day  month,  I  wonder  I 
Isn^t  it  dreadbFul  to  think  of,  Countess? 
You  never  mean  to  stop  in  town,  do  you, 
my  dear  ?  " 
"  Does  it  matter  where  we  are  overtak<m, 

—  town  or  country  ?  "  demanded  Lady 
Dangerfleld,  in  a  sepulchral  tone.  '*Do 
you  think  you  can  fly  from  Providence  ?  " 

**  You  make  me  shiver,  I  vow.  That's 
just  Whitfield's  awful  way.  But  I  shall  go 
in  the  country,  —  and  so  will  most  of  the 
quality.  Somehow  the  country  don't  seem 
BO  wicked  as  the  town,  and  I  feel  myself 
almost  good  when  I  get  amongst  green 
fields,  out  of  the  sight  and  the  taUL  of 
cards,  the  park  and  the  play-houses.  And 
then,  my  dear,  it  will  be  safer.  One  will 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  falling  houses,  — 
if  they  are  to  fall." 

**  But  there  are  houses  in  the  country,  I 
suppose." 

**  But  not  so  many  of  them.*  There's 
quite  a  large  party  of  us  going,  —  all 
people  of  the  highest  fashion,  I  assure  you. 
We've  hired  a  quiet  country  inn,  Ave  miles 
from  town,  on  the  northern  road.  We 
shall  be  dull,  perhaps ;  but,  you  know,  we 
can  play  at  brag,  if  we  find  we  can't  pass 
the  time  in  any  other  way." 

'*  And  the  inn  roof  will  fall  in,  and  crush 
you  all  as  you  sit  at  table  I  " 

<' Gracious  I  don't  talk  like  that.  We 
shall  sit  out  of  doors  when  the  time  comes, 

—  all  night,  if  need  be.  We're  making 
earthquake  gowns  on  purpose." 

"  For  shrouds  ?  " 

"  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  dreadful  notion ! 
Don't  speak  of  shrouds,  or  I  shall  faint,  I 
vow.  Earthquake-gowns  are  quite  the 
vogue.  White  flannel,  trimmed  with  pink 
ribbons,  with  a  train.  They're  not  unbe- 
coming ;  and  vastly  comfortable  ior  out  of 
doors." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  cominj?  judg- 
ment is  to  be  escaped  in  this  way  ?  " 

**  I  must  ffo.  Countess.  You  fri^ten  me 
to  death.  1  can't  bear  to  hear  such  dread- 
ful words.  And  I've  half  a  hundred  visits 
to  pay.  Good-bye.  Mind  you  go  away, 
ana  take  my  pretty  Bab  with  you.  The 
poor  child  looks  but  pale  and  pining.  I 
don't  wonder  at  it,  I'm  sure.  I  feel  worn 
to  a  thrcadpaper  myself.  But  I  shall  get 
quit  of  London,  if  it's  only  to  give  myself 
a  chance  of  safety.  I  don't  want  to  have 
a  gang  of  common  fellows  searching  and 
fishing  for  my  poor  bones  among  the  rub- 
bish. There's  plenty  saying  they  leave 
town  only  because  it  is  such  fine  weather 
for  the  country.  But  I  go  down  plainly 
because  I'm  a  coward,  and  want  to  keep  a 
whole  skin,  if  I  can.    Good-bye.    Please 
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(Jod,  wc  in.iy  all  be  as  well  as  we  are  now 
this  day  month  1 " 

The  Dowager  Countess  had  other  visi- 
tors, whose  talk  did  not  greatly  differ  in 
regard  to  tone  and  topic  from  Lady  Betty's. 
The  most  frivolous  people  were  awed  into 
seriousness  for  the  nonce,  although  strength 
of  habit,  of  course,  asserted  itself,  and 
after  five  minutes  of  gravity  they  were 
apt  to  decline  suddenly  into  giddiness,  to 
revert  presently,  with  a  start-,  to  their 
earlier  and  more  solemn  condition  of  mind. 
Indeed  their  airs  of  earnestness  were  most 
sadly  leavened  with  levity.  Devout  utter- 
ances were  intermingled  with  the  idlest 
sallies.  Now  they  despondeil,  and  now 
they  giggled.  Fans  fluttered,  and  snuff- 
boxes clor^ed  with  a  Knap,  and  silks  and 
satins  rustled  and  crackled,  as  lamenta- 
tions arose  on  all  sides,  and  desperate 
forebodings  of  approaching  doom  were  in 
every  one's  mouth.  Tlie  expediency  of 
leaving  London  was  greatly  discussed; 
and  **  earthquake  gowns  "  and  the  general 
doctrine  of  "judgments"  alternately  fig- 
ured in  the  conversation. 

Meanwhile,  to  meet  the  materialist 
opinion  in  regard  to  "epidemic  terror" 
which  medicine  had  initiated,  divinity 
stirred  itself,  with  the  view  of  asserting 
the  Church's  right  to  share  in,  possibly  to 
benefit  by,  the  general  commotion.  The 
pulpit  and  the  press  poured  forth  sermons 
ami  exhortations  in  great  abundance. 
Seeker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  besought  all 
good  Christians  not  to  hurry  from  their 
homes,  but  await  Heaven's  good  pleasure 
prayerfully  and  patiently.  The  advice 
was  prompted  by  his  lordship's  fear  of 
losing  his  Easter  offerings  avowed  scepti- 
cal critics.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London, 
followed  suit  in  a  pastoral  lett<ir,  improv- 
ing the  occasion.  Ten  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  two  days,  and  fifty  thousand 
were  subscribed  for  aftor  the  exhaustion 
of  the  first  two  editions.  And  never  was 
there  a  sermon  or  a  pamphlet  published 
on  the  subject  of  the  coming  earthquake 
but  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  Countess's 
house  in  bt.  James's  Square,  and  laid  upon 
her  table.  The  publications  were  directed 
for  the  most  part  in  what  looked  like  a 
feignerl  hand,  which  yet,  so  Lady  Barbara 
fancied,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
writing  of  her  Cousin  Harry.  Yet  why, 
she  asked  herself,  should  Captain  Braba- 
zon  be  troubling  himself  about  the  mat- 
ter ?     U^'hat  was  it  to  him  ? 

And  then  the  general  convulsion,  the 
prevailing  state  of  panic,  was  not  without 
preposterous  incidents,  at  which  the  world 
would  surely  have  laughed  loudly  at  any 


other  time,  —  its  conrage  a  trifle  kn 
undermined  and  shattered.  Turner,  tke 
famous  chinarman  in  Pall  Mali  wm  de- 
manding twenty  guineas  for  a  jar  he  had 
asked  but  ten  for  a  week  earlier.  And 
now  it  was  cracked,  —  but  cracked  by  the 
earthquake,  as  he  declared!  ''The  oaly 
jar  in  Europe  that  has  been  cracked  \lj 
an  earthquaJco  I  Well  worth  twenty  goia- 
eas.  You  see  the  thing's  uniqne  I "  Ae  ex- 
plained. 

Then,  one  day,  there  were  hnndiedi  of 
people  crowding  to  Edmonton,  —  the 
Dowager  Countess  among  them.  There 
was  reported  to  be  on  view  there  a  hea 
which  nad  recently  laid  an  egff,  with,  m- 
scribed  on  it  in  capital  letters,  uie  legea^ 
**  Beware  of  the  third  shock  I " 

vn. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  the  date 
fixed  for  the  great  ci^tastrophe.  The 
"stampede,"  as  it  would  now  be  called, 
had  been  something  wonderfuL  Sonu 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  coaches,  cany- 
ing  whole  families  into  the  country,  had 
been  counted  passing  Hyde  Park  Comer 
within  three  days.  *'  Read's  Weekly 
Journal"  informed  the  public  that  "thirty 
coaches  filled  with  genteel-looking  people, 
were,  at  Wednesday  noon,  at  Slough,  ma- 
ning  away  from  the  prognosticated  earth- 
quake;" adding,  '^and  it  is  known  that 
tnirty-four  p — rs,  ninety-four  c — ra,  and 

two  p— ds  of ,  fled  to  di^rent  parts 

of  the  kingdom  this  week  on  the  same  ac- 
count, in  order  to  avoid  the  vengence  de- 
nounced against  them  by  a  late  pastoral 
letter." 

As  yet,  however,  the  Dowager  Counteei 
had  not  followed  the  fiishion  and  quitted 
her  house  in  town.  Something  perhaps 
of  the  old  indomitable  spirit  of  her  race 
remained  to  her.  Terribly  blenched  and 
harrassed,  she  was  still  possessed  with  a 
notion  of  holding  her  own  against  all  ibes, 
—  of  dving,  if  it  must  be  so :  but  not  until 
she  had  made  a  fair  show  of  fighting,  —  of 
standing  to  her  guns,  as  it  were,  —  even 
though  her  fortress  was  beleaguered  by  an 
earthijuake.  It  was  perhaps  when  she 
had  been  well  fortified,  by  recourse  to 
strong  wat<?rs,  that  she  inclined  more  par- 
ticularly to  these  determined  opinions; 
and  of  late,  it  must  be  owned,  her  lady^- 
ship's  applications  to  the  spirit-store  m 
her  closet  had  been  frequent  and  exten- 
sive. But  then  she  was,  as  we  have 
shown,  a  ladv  advanced  in  years,  and  tm 
needs  stimulative  sustenance,  especially 
under  such  trying  conditions  as  Lady 
Dangerfield  was  now  sulgeoted  to^ — her 
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ladyship,  it  must  be  remembered,  having 
been  proclaimed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  no 
longer  the  woman  she  had  been.  Sh6  had 
been  carried  in  her  chair  to  the  Mall,  — 
now  almost  deserted  by  the  quality, — 
and,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  grand- 
child, had  paced  for  a  while  up  and  down 
that  pleasant,  jn*avelled,  tree-shadowed 
promenade.  She  had  felt  the  need  of 
Iresh  air  and  some  change  of  scene,  for  her 
house  had  become,  for  the  moment,  un- 
bearable to  her,  —  and  indeed,  altogether, 
her  ladyship  wore  an  infirm  and  strangely 
altered  look. 

At  one  end  of  the  Mall  was  assembled  a 
little  knot  of  persons,  gradually  augmented 
by  idlers,  until  it  became'  a  considerable 
throng.  Lady  Dangerfield's  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  gathering.  As  she 
af)proached  to  ascertain  its  cause  she  per- 
ceived in  the  midst  the  figure  of  ajprivate 
soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the  Guards, 
mounted  upon  a  bench,  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  a  speech.  Soon  there  rang 
upon  her  ladyship's  startled  ears  the 
sound  of  the  now  familiar  words,  "  Beware 
of  the  third  shock !  "  Frightened,  and  yet 
fai^inatod,  she  drew  nearer. 

**  Louder,  my  man,  and  don't  mince 
your  words,"  said  a  dark-complexioned 
officer  standing  by,  and  he  tossed  the  man 
a  crown. 

Tlie  assembly  was  for  the  most  sympa- 
thetic with  the  preacher,  allowing  for  the 
presence,  here  and  there,  of  the  scoffer  and 
the  sceptic,  to  be  discerned  in  all  congre- 
gations. 

Tlie  preacher  was  a  wild-looking  man, 
with  rolling  eyes  and  dishevelled  dress. 
He  had  loosened  his  cravat  and  belts,  and 
unbuttoned  his  coat,  on  account  of  the 
beat  and  for  his  greater  ease  in  speaking. 
His  gestures  were  animated  to  extrava- 
gance. Ilis  lancruage  was  of  the  most 
frenzied  kind.  Ilis  text  was  the  earth- 
quake ;  and  he  spoke  of  it,  and  the  effects 
to  be  expected  from  it,  after  a  manner  that 
was  at  once  simple  and  horrible.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  and 
pos-ihly  also  by  the  crown  tendered  by  his 
ofiicer,  his  eloquence,  as  he  proceeded,  grew 
more  and  more  inflammatory,  soared  to 
higher  <levation8.  He  drew  a  garishly- 
Cf)lourod  ]):cture  of  the  impending  doom, — 
the  swallowing  up  of  the  whole  metropolis, 
and  the  destruction  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  last  man  of  them.  He  called  attention 
to  tlie  Abbey  towers  in  front,  picturesque 
on  tlie  horizon,  and  prophesied  their  speedy 
downfall,  burying  all  beneath  them,  and 
utter  disappearance  for  ever.  Of  the  en- 
tire city,  he  foretold,  not  one  stone  would 


be  left  upon  another,  nor  one  living  soul 
remain  to  contemplate  the  scene  of  devas- 
tation. Something  as,  almost  a  century 
earlier,  Solomon  Eagle  had  preached  dur- 
ing the  great  plague  and  fire,  did  this  pri- 
vate soldier  deliver  himself  in  the  Mall  for 
the  edification  and  warning  of  his  audi- 
ence. 

The  Countess,  trembling  all  over,  lis- 
tened like  one  entranced. 

Captain  Brabazon  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  approach  Lady  Barbara, 
and  whisper  in  her  ear. 

*^  Fear  nothing,  Bab.  The  world's  mad, 
that's  all.  AVhatever  happens,  I'll  be  by 
your  side.  If  you  remain,  I  remain.  If 
you  go,  I  go.  I  wear  the  pompon  next  my 
heart  still.  That's  my  talisman.  I  shall 
be  near  thee  always.  No  harm  shall  come 
to  thee.  I  love  thee,  darling,  ever.  I 
dare  say  no  more  now."  And  he  was 
gone. 

The  preacher  had  stopped;  rather  it 
appeared,  however,  firom  lack  of  breath 
than  exhaustion  of  matter.  Panting,  he 
dabbed  his  wet  forehead,  and  arranged 
somewhat  his  tumbled  dress. 

The  Countess  nervously  forced  her  way 
through  the  crowd.  Hurriedly  she  pressed 
her  purse  into  the  hand  of  the  soldier.  For 
a  moment  he  glared  at  her  with  bloodshot, 
insane  eyes. 

"  Hag  1 "  he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  do  you  think  you  can  buy  salvation  with 
gold  and  silver  ?  Hence  I  It  is  you,  and 
such  as  you,  who  have  brought  this  judg- 
ment upon  us  1 "  And  he  levelled  at  her  a 
volley  of  denunciations  and  imprecations 
the  more  dreadful  from  the  sort  of  parody 
of  scriptural  phraseology  in  which  they 
were  couched. 

^^Take  me  home  I"  gasped  Lady  Dan- 
gerfield,  clutching  her  grand-child's  arm. 
"  Find  my  chair.  I  feel  faint.  Let  me  get 
home.  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  longer.  Heaven 
knows  what's  to  become  of  us  all  I  We 
must  quit  London,  Bab !  Oh,  that  I  had 
never  seen  this  city  of  iniquity  I  " 

And  she  hurried  from  the  Mall. 

Immediately  afterwards  a  file  of  the 
Guards  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

"  Arrest  that  scoundrel,"  said  the  officer 
in  command.  It  was  my  Lord  Delawar. 
The  preacher  was  forthwith  haled  down 
and  pinioned. 

''  But  that  I  deem  he's  fitter  for  Bedlam 
than  any  other  place,  I'd  have  the  rogue 
flogged  straitway." 

The  preacher,  who  was  certainly  insane, 
surrendered  without  ojpposition.  Indeed 
his  sense  of  military  duty  for  the  moment 
made  way  through  his  madjiess,  and  aa^ 
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fici-t<'d  itself  curiously.  He  drew  himself 
up  stiffly  and  formally  saluted  his  officer, 
before  he  fell  into  the  ranks  as  a  prisoner. 

A  decent-looking  woman  came  forward. 
She  had  been  sitting  quietly  on  the  bench 
in  charge  of  the  preacher's  bayonet  and 
cartouche-box. 

*'  Don't  harm  liim,  my  lord,"  she  said 
with  a  courtesy.  "lie  didn't  mean  any 
wrong.  I'm  his  wife,  and  ought  to  know. 
They  say  he's  mad,  but  indeed  he  isn't. 
If  your  lordship  couKl  get  any  sensible  man 
to  examine  him  you  would  find  him  quite 
in  his  right  mind." 

"  Stand  back,  good  dame,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  laugh.  What  could  he  do  but 
laugh  V    **  Quick  march ! " 

vin. 

The  Jjondoners'  only  chance  of  safety 
consisted  in  "  camping  out."  Tliat  was  the 
prevalent  opinion.  A  sort  of  compromise 
was  to  be  effected  with  the  earthquake. 
It  was  to  take  the  town,  and  sjjar©  the 
country.  The  citizens  had,  as  it  were, 
capitulated  upon  terms  securing  to  them 
sometliing  of  the  honours  of  war.  Tliey 
abandoned  their  city  to  be  pillaged  and 
laid  waste  by  natural  convulsion,  while 
they  were  permitted  to  march  forth  assured 
in  some  degree  of  personal  safety,  and 
possessed  of  such  small  chjittels  of  value  as 
they  could  carry  with  them. 

AH  the  roatU  leading  from  town  were 
crowded  with  the  retreating  army  of  Lon- 
doners. Tlio  quality  were  in  chairs  and 
carriages;  the  citizens  in  gigs  and  carts 
and  stage  coaches:  the  humbler  folks 
trudged  wearily  on  foot.  Tlie  open  fields 
without  the  walls  of  the  metropolis  were 
filled  with  an  extraor<linary  assembly  of 
all  classes.  They  were  as  the  spectators 
of  some  grand  sliow ;  particularly  inter- 
ested in  its  result-i  because  they  could  not 
be  quite  certain  that  they  might  not  at  any 
moment  be  required  to  relinquish  passivity 
and  take  an  active  share  in  its  incidents. 
It  was  as  a  bull-fight,  at  which  upon  very 
short  notice  any  one  happening  to  be 
I)resent  might  be  im])eratively  required  to 
descend  into  the  arena  and  assume  the 
perilous  part  of  matador. 

There  was  notable  exhibition  of  alarm 
undoubtedly.  Yet  a  certain  show  of 
courage  is  not  incompatible  even  with  the 
existence  of  such  a  panic-driven  crowd  as 
we  have  here  under  mention.  Each  indi- 
vidual is  buoyed  up  by  a  kind  of  belief 
that  however  much  the  safety  of  his 
neighbours  may  be  menaced,  a  fair  chance 
exists  nevertheless  of  his  own  preservation. 
So,  altogether,  the  conduct  of  the  congre- 


gation was  not  so  iDdecoroiu  u  nudit 
have  been  anticipated.  With  all  the  fi« 
and  trembling  there  was  yet  conmdenbb 
aspect  of  composure.  Tlie  general  attitude 
w}is  one  of  waiting.  TEie  cure  erentwludi 
had  been  foretold  was  to  oocnr  witUa 
four-and-twcnt^  hour»,  or,  upon  the  moit 
liberal  calculation,  within  a  period  of  nmo 
four  days,  —  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
Thursday,  the  5th  of  ApriX  and  Sondaj, 
the  8th.  If  nothing  happened  in  that  thus 
it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
people  mi^ht  safely  retom  nome  and 
resume  their  ordinary  course  of  life.  StiU 
it  was  also  the  general  opinion  that  some^ 
thing,  of  a  more  or  less  awAil  charaefeer, 
would  certainly  happen  in  that  time. 
Meanwhile,  ]iowever,it  was  the  dnty  of  all 
to  wait  the  issue  of  events,  and  to  endure 
the  agony  of  suspense  with  such  serenity 
as  Was  possible  under  tiie  circumfitancea. 
Such  a  general  system  of  camping  ool^ 
however,  brought  with  it,  criF  coarse,  its 
camp-followers :  a  somewhat  noisy  and 
troublesome  troop.  Hiere  were  shoe- 
blacks, link-boys,  ballad-sineers,  and  ven- 
dors of  oranges  and  other  fruits  and  arti- 
cles of  food.  An  open-air  concourse  in 
England  involves  many  of  the  charactexia- 
tics  of  a  fair.  There  were  people  bound 
to  turn  the  indispensable  penny,  even 
though  the  destruction  of  the  globe  was 
imminent.  Tlie  partnership  of  hand  and 
mouth  cannot  afford  any  suspension,  how- 
eyer  momentary,  of  the  intercourse  and 
understanding  that  should  subsist  between 
the  members  of  the  firm.  So  there  was 
much  plying  of  trades  for  a  living,  albeit 
the  probability  of  the  cessation  of  life  alto- 
gether wa*j  universally  averred  to  be  veiy 
in.=«tant. 

Science  did  not  help  people  much.    The 
savans  were  inclined  to  ascribe  the  strange 
situation  of  affairs  vaguely  to  electricity. 
j "  Just  as,"  Walpole  wrote  on  the  subject 
ito    a  friend,  **  formerly,  everything  was 
!  accounted  for  by  Descartes's  vortices,  and 
Sir    Isaac    Newton's   gravitation."     The 
opinion  did  not  satisfy  the  general,  who 
for  the  most  part  affected  the  lew  impugna- 
ble   argument    of  a    "judgment."     TTie 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  ilolbom,  showed 
himself  stoutly  on  the  occasion.    Influential 
female  parishioners  had  besought  him  to 
devote  prayers  in  his  parish  church  against 
the  coming  shock.    lie  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  of  a  severe  cold,  and  said 
I  coolly :  "  Besides,  you  can  go,  if  you  list, 
'  to  St.  James's  Church,  and  hear  the  Bishop 
of   Oxford  preach  there  all  night   long 
about  earthquakes." 
Lady  Dangerfield  hod  secured'  rooms  at 
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a  Bomcwhat  s^^ualid  little  tavern  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ilighgate,  and,  clad  in 
an  earthquake  gown  of  substantial  fabric 
and  hideous  device,  awaited  on  the  summit 
of  tlie  hill  the  utter  destruction  of  the  dis- 
tant city,  —  vaguely  discernible  on  the 
horizon,  —  a  cloudy  panorama  of  buildings, 
towers,  and  spires,  crowned  by  the  great 
niiit-encirclcd  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  Ladv 
Barbara,  of  course,  accompanied  her  graua- 
mother,  and  was  made  useful  in  many 
ways ;  as  a  crutch  to  support  the  tottering 
limbs  of  the  elder  lady  ;  as  a  cushion  to  be 
leant  against,  and  pushed,  and  thumped 
into  shape  accordingly  as  the  comfort  of 
the  invalid  seemed  to  require,  as  her  tem- 
per was  fretted,  or  she  needed  occupation ; 
as  a  whipping-boy,  or  whipping-girl  rather, 
if  the  term  be  permissible,  to  suffer 
vicariously  for  the  many  transgressions  of 
the  past,  that  now  burthened  the  memory 
and  morbidly  disquieted  the  conscience  of 
the  self-accusing  Countess.  Quite  apart 
from  all  thought  of  the  earthquake,  the 
time  was  an  acutely  trying  one  for  poor 
Lady  Bab.  The  child  did  her  best  to  tend 
and  soothe  her  imperious  and  unreason- 
ing relative.  Until  her  arms  ached  and 
numbed,  she  upheld  her  granddam's  shak- 
ing frame  and  feeble  gait.  Each  moment 
Borae  new  service  was  demanded  of  her. 
Sie  dared  not  quit  h^r  post  for  a  second. 
Every  requirement  of  tne  Dowager's  she 
was  expected  to  meet  and  satisfy  forth- 
with, if  not,  indeed,  to  anticipate :  to 
bathe  her  aching,  wrinkled  brows  ;  to  fan 
her  if  the  heat  oppressed  her ;  to  wrap  her 
round  more  securely  if  the  damps  and 
chills  of  evening  brought  suggestions  of 
rheumatic  agonies;  to  read  to  her;  to 
pray  with  and  for  her ;  to  ply  her  well, 
when  her  strength  declined,  or  symptoms 
of  nervous  distress  became  very  pro- 
nounced, with  some  selections  from  the 
amj»l»'  stock  of  stimulants  which  her  lady- 
ship had  brought  with  her  from  town  in 
her  chariot,  such  as  aniseed,  cinnamon, 
citron,  and  Barbadoes-water,  ratifia, — 
"the  most  noble  spirit  of  Clary,"  —  and 
other  notable  restoratives,  upon  which  the 
fashion  of  the  j)eriod  had  set  its  approving 
seal.  Poor  Lady  Barbara!  she  was  fairly 
woruH^Qt  with  the  severity  of  the  duties 
tliat  had  devolved  upon  her.  And  no 
word  of  gratitude  rewarded  her  for  all  her 
earnest  toil  and  painstaking.  Even  the 
sight  of  her  anxious  pale  young  face,  was 
a  cause  of  ortence  to  the  Countess,  who  in- 
deed sOoldcd  her  for  looking  so  ill,  re- 
{ broached  her  for  her  feebleness,  charged 
ler  with  affectation,  when  she  was  near 
fainting  from  fatigue  incurred  on  behalf  of 


the  cross  and  crazed  old  woman.  Fortu- 
nately, perhaps,  the  Dowager's  frequent 
applications  to  the  potent  restoratives  she 
had  supplied  herself  with,  resulted  at  last 
in  her  smkins  into  a  comatose  state.  Her 
form  drooped  and  sunk  upon  the  pillows 
arranged  for  her  support;  her  eyelids 
lowered,  and  her  head  nodded. 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  Bab's  arm.  She 
turned,  and  found  Lady  Betty  Laxford 
beside  her. 

"  Hash  I  Pve  come  to  relieve  suard. 
She's  killing  you,  my  poor  child.  It 
mustn't  be,  earthquake  qr  no  earthquake. 
Pm  terribly  frightened,  but  I  haven't  quite 
lost  my  wits  yet.  I  won't  answer  for  what 
may  happen  before  we've  done  with  this 
dreadful  business.  Go,  Bab,  my  dear; 
look  behind  yonder  ftirze-bush.  You'll 
chance  to  find  a  friend  there." 

Before  Bab  could  reach  the  furze-bush, 
she  was  met  by  Captain  Brabazon. 

'^  I  can  bear  it  no  more,  Bab,"  he  said ; 
"you've  been  a  victim  and  a  slave  lonjj 
enough.  How  pale  and  pinched  and  ifl 
you  look,  my  poor  darling  I  111  have  no 
more  of  this.  It  quite  maddens  me.  It 
sets  my  heart  aching  more  than  I  can  bear. 
This  way,  Bab." 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  cousin  ?  " 

**  Release  you  from  the  tyranny  of  that 
crack-brained  old  harridan." 

He  led  her  to  where  a  coach  with  four 
horses  was  standing.  The  steps  were 
flung  down.  He  lifted  his  hat  as  ne  prof- 
fered his  hand  to  assist  her  in  mounting  to 
the  lofty  vehicle.  She  hesitated,  trem- 
bling, and  turned  towards  him  a  white, 
quivering,  inquiring  face. 

"  Trust  me,  sweetheart,"  he  said  simply. 

"  Dear  Harry,  only  be  good  to  me ! " 
She  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  upon  his 
breast,  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Is  there  a  creature  living,  —  save  only 
yon  mad  she-cat,  —  could  do  thee  harm, 
dearest  one  ?  "  he  said.  "  To  town." 
This  was  to  his  coachman,  who  wore  a  cer- 
tain soldierly  look.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
private  in  the  Captain's  company  of 
Guards. 

"  To  town  ? "  repeated  Bab,  opening 
wide  her  blue  eyes.  "But  the  earth- 
quake ?  " 

"  The  earthquake's  all  fiddlesticks,"  said 
the  Captain.  His  blunt  delivery  on  that 
subject  appeased  Bab's  fears  with  curious 
promptness. 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  she  said  presently,  "  I  feel 
so  happy  sitting  with  thee  here.  You  love 
me,  cousin?  Do  I  love  thee,  dost  askf 
Surely  I  do.  Is  there  need  to  doubt  it  ? 
My    brave,  true    Harry!     I   love   thee, 
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Han 7,  and  I'm  happy;  and  yet  I  am 
trembling  and  crying  the  while,  and  feci 
like  to  swoon  1  But  I  was  ever  weak  and 
foolish,  as  you  know.  I  needed  your 
strong  arm  to  sustain  me.  But  how  could 
you  ever  find  the  courage  to  take  mo  from 
my  grandmother?  What  will  she  do? 
Were  slie  to  see  me  here,  Harry,  slie 
would  kill  me  !  " 

^*She  shall  kill  me  first.  And  I  take 
some  killing,  I  warrant." 

**  But  where  are  we  hurrying  ?  " 

*^  Dearest  Bab !  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  Fleet  shall  make  us  man  and  wife  ere 
an  hour  has  sped.  They're  famous  forgers 
of  the  bonds  of  Hymen,  though  I've  seen 
worthier  blacksmiths." 

**  Harry,  I  dare  not." 

**  This  earthquake  stuff  still  scares  thee  ? 
Nay,  I'll  not  have  thee  frightened.  My 
godlefls  grand-aunt  has  worked  wicked- 
ness enough  of  that  kind  already.  We'll 
not  re-enter  town  then.  Well  turn  the 
horses'  heads  towards  the  north  and  cross 
the  Tweed.  One  of  the  priests  of  the 
border  shall  marry  us,  if  thou  wilt  have  it 
so,  pretty  one.  1 11  grudge  nothing,  —  not 
even  delay  in  making  thee  mine,  —  that 
tends  to  thy  greater  happiness." 

'*  Oh,  Harry,  take  me  back.  You  must, 
cousin,  indeed  you  must/'  cried  Bab,  after 
a  pause. 

He  was  startled  at  the  strange  earnest- 
ness of  her  beseeching. 

"  I  cannot  leave  her,  Harry.  I  must  do 
my  duty,  cousin.  You  would  not  have  me 
deemed"  wicked,  cruel,  heartless  V  " 

"  None  dare  think  so  of  thee,  Bab." 

"All  will,  Harry;  and  they  will  think 
rightly,  if  I  quit  her  now,  at  this  moment 
of  all  others.  She  is  very  old,  strangely 
feeble,  terribly  downcast,  just  now,  with 
excess  of  fear  and  sickness.  My  place  is 
at  her  side.  Bethink,  thee,  she  is  almost 
my  only  living  relative.  My  parents  both 
have  been  taken  from  me,  as  vou  know. 
I  have  borne  with  her  vexing  Immours  a 
long  while,  but  surely  I  should  have 
patience  to  bear  with  them  only  a  little 
longer,  it  may  be!  I  have  thought  her 
cruel " 

*'  And  she  has  been  cruel  indeed  to  thee, 
Bab,*'  muttered  the  Captain,  with  an  oath. 

**  But  she  may  have  meant  kindly  by 
me.  Let  us  try  to  think  so.  Indeed,  it 
will  bo  best.  And  she  is  not  always  so 
harsh  to  me  as  she  hath  been  of  Late.  And 
however  she  may  have  sinned  against  me, 
is  it  for  me  to  pay  her  back  trespasses  at 
such  a  time  ?    Take  me  to  her." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  will,  Bab,"  quoth  the 
Captain,  with  a  sigh. 


"  And  you're  not  angiy  with  mi, 
cousin  ?  " 

<*Can  I  be  angry  with  au  angel?  Ah, 
Bab  1  if  all  preacherB  had  thy  tender  per- 
suasive way,  there'd  be  fewer  sins  to  be 
frightened  into  righteousness  bv  earth- 
quakes  and  such  dreadful  matters  1 " 

The  coach  was  turned,  ajid  slowly 
climbed  the  hill  asain. 

Lady  Betty  had  grown  alarmed  at  last, 
finding  the  Uounteas  remained  for  so  long 
a  time  quite  still  and  speechless.  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  poor 
lady  was  insensible.  There  was  froth  upon 
her  lips,  and  a  drawn  look  on  one  side  of 
her  face,  symptomatic  of  a  paralytic  seii- 
ure. 

"  Quick,  a  surgeon ! "  cried  Lady  Betty. 
^*  Is  there  no  one  present  who  can  breathe 
a  vein?" 

Medical  aid  was  forthcoming.  It  was 
held  advisable  tha*"  the  Countess  should  be 
borne  within  doors.  She  had  not  mtseed 
her  grand-daughter.  She  was  never  in- 
deed to  know  of  Lady  Barbara's  brief 
absence :  her  flight  with  her  loyer,  and  her 
return  to  her  duty. 

IX. 

For  some  days  the  Countess  lay  at 
Ilighgate,  in  the  dingy  bed-room  of  a 
roadside  inn.  She  was  insensible, — msh 
tionless,  —  and  could  give  utterance  to  no 
articulate  sounds. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  week  she  was 
carried  back  to  St.  James's  S(iuarc.  She 
bore  tlio  journey  tolerably  well.  But  the 
town  physicians  at  once  declared  that  her 
ladyship's  recovery  was  not  to  be  looked 
for.  It  was  only  a  question  of  a  few 
days  with  her,  they  decided.  Her  consti- 
tution had  wholly  given  way. 

Ladv  Bab  was  constant  in  her  attend- 
ance  by  the  sick  bed  of  her  grandmother* 
She  had  not  seen  the  Captain  since  t!ie 
night  of  her  short  ride  with  him  in  the 
carriage  towards  town  and  a  Fleet  mar- 
riage. She  was  thinking  of  him  fondly— 
and  of  her  own  troubles,  and  of  the  dy- 
ing Countess  —  the  sum  of  whose  sins  ani 
failings  death  was  gradually  dimming  and 
dissolving,  so  far  as  the  vision  of  snrrir- 
ors  was  concerned. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  past  midnight 
The  tiii>er  burned  very  dimly.  White  as 
her  draperies,  and  terribly  worn  witli 
watching,  looked  poor  little  Lady  Barbara. 
For  a  moment  she  closed  her  weary 
eyes,  and  sleep  stole  over  her.  She  bowed 
her  head  upon  her  breast — then  awoke 
with  a  start,  almost  with  a  scream. 

Lady    Dangoriield    was   sitting   up  in 
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bed,  staring  at  her  grandohild  with  fixed 
glassy  eyes,  —  '•  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  de- 
manded in  a  thick,  muffled  voice.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  spoken  since  her 
seizure  upon  Highgate  Ilill. 

"  At  home,  in  your  own  house,  grand- 
ma:uma." 

**  Who  brought  me  here  V  What's  Jhe 
day  of  the  month?  " 

*'  The  12th  of  April,  grandmamma." 

Th'jre  was  a  pause. 

*•  Then  the  5th  has  passed  ?  And  the 
8th?     And  —  no  earthquake  ?  " 

**  No  earthquake." 

*'  No  earthquake  I  Then  I've  been  made 
a  fool  of.  We've  all  been  made  fools  of. 
"Why  wasn't  there  an  earthquake  ?  " 

To  this  query,  Bab  could  find  no  suit- 
able reply. 

The  Dowager  Countess,  with  a  groan, 
tank  back  in  her  bod,  and  turned  her  face 
to  the  wall.  Bab  re-arranged  the  dis- 
turbed coverings,  and  resumed  her  chair. 
Sometime  afterwards  the  taper  flickered 
and  went  out.  But  there  was  no  lofiger 
need  of  its  light.  Day  had  dawned.  Bab 
opened  the  window-curtains  ever  so  gent- 
ly, to  admit  the  first  cheering  rays  of  the 
sun.  Then,  something  strange  about  the 
look  of  her  grandmother's  hand,  as  the 
light  fell  upon  it  lying  open  upon  the 
coverlid,  arrest  'd  her  attention. 

The  Dowager  Countess  was  dead. 

The  footsteps  of  the  watchman,  going 
his  rounds  without,  were  to  be  heard. 
'*  Past  five  o'clock,  and  a  sunshiny  morn- 
ing !  "     She  knew  the  voice. 

She  raised  the  window.  Captain  Bra- 
bazou  stood  below,  gazing  up  at  her. 

*•  Harry  I  "  she  cried  to  him  plaintively. 
"  All  is  over  I  "  There  was  a  choke  in  her 
voice.     She  could  say  no  more. 

Her  heart  seemed  overcharged  with, 
wholly  occupied  by  grief  just  then.  Still, 
by-and-hy,  the  comforting  thought  came 
to  her,  that  she  was  not  alone  or  uncared 
for  in  the  world  ;  that  her  Harry  was  true 
to  her;  and  that  she  was  free  now  to 
give  him  her  love  and  her  hand,  without 
aid  from  the  chaplains  of  the  Fleet  or  the 
Tweed.  Could  she  sorrow  then  so  very 
much  for  the  demise  of  the  Dowager 
Counte-^s?  Indeed,  the  life  of  the  late 
Lady  Dangerfiekl  had  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  justify  much  lamentation,  on  the  part 
of  anv  one,  over  her  death. 
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Be  good  to  the  dear  little  woman,  and 
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do  your  best  to  deserve  the  love  of  her 
whole  heart,  that  she  has  given  thee, 
Harry,"  said  Lady  Betty  Laxford  to  the 
Captain.  **  Sure,  what  have  you  ever 
done  to  merit  the  happiness  of  wedding 
my  sweet  Bab,  and  what  can  she  see  in 
your  roystering,  guard-room  airs,  to  think 
of  taking  thee  for  her  husband  ?  And 
vet,  if  she  hadn't,  I  almost  think  I  could 
nave  shown  pity  for  thee  myselj^  Captain ; 
for  I  do  believe  there's  an  honest  heart  in 
that  broad  chest  of  yours,  beating  sturdily 
under  your  red  coat.  Try  and  deserve 
your  good  fortune,  Harry ;  that's  all  you 
can  do — reallv  deserve  it,  you  never  will. 
Treat  her  tenderly,  and  love  her  all  your 
life.  We're  strange  creatures,  we  women, 
and  we  need  a  world  of  indulgence  and 
forbearance.  You  must  humour  us,  and 
pet  us ;  we're  but  babies  at  the  best.  And 
yet,  for  all  our  fancies  and  follies,  our  va- 
pours, frights,  faintings,  monkeys,  fashions, 
china,  patches,  washes,  tattle,  and  imperti- 
nence, there's  something  of  the  angel 
about  us  too,  if  you'll  only  think  so. 
Ileighhot  How  pleased  and  fond  and 
silly  you  both  look,  and  yet,  you  know, 
you  should  be  miserable,  seeing  what's 
happened.  I  can't  find  heart  to  scold  ^ou, 
however,  for  looking  so  happy.  Thmgs 
are  all  upset,  somehow.  Tms  comes  of 
earthquakes  1  Well,  they  need  not  hap- 
pen very  often.  The  poor  Countess  I  —  I 
must  wear  crape,  I  suppose,  though  I  look 
quite  a  wretch  in  black,  always.  Now 
sne's  gone,  is  there  harm  in  my  saying  — 
no !  —  now  she's  gone,  111  bite  my  tongue 
off,  rather  than  say  anything  against  her ! 
There,  positivelv,  if  you  two  tools  can't 
get  on  without  kissing  each  other,  I'll  — 
turn  my  head  away  I " 

The  oate  of  the  demise  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  was  remembered  afterwards,  so 
far  as  it  was  remembered  at  all,  in  con- 
nection with  the  time  fixed  for  the  Great 
Earthquake  —  which  did  not  occur.  But 
the  Earthquake  soon  ceased  to  be  a  topic 
of  conversation  —  was  speedily,  indeed, 
forgotten  almost  altogether.  Folly  does 
not  long  lie  fallow ;  punctually  produces 
fresh  crops,  with  scarce  the  interval  of  a 
season  between  them;  and  needs  little 
cultivation  or  labour  to  stimulate  her 
natural  fertility.  In  a  very  little  while 
other  subjects,  quite  as  preposterous  in 
their  character,  gave  occupation  and  en- 
tertainment to  the  frivolous  world  of 
society. 
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From  Fraaer's  Htgasliie. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  CLOKTAUF; 

OB,  THK  KINO'S  SAOBinOK. 

(From  the  Irish  Chroniolcfl.) 

[TiiB  battle  of  CIoDtarf,  fought  a  d.  1014,  annalled 
for  ever  the  Danish  power  In  Ireland.  Daring  two 
centuries  and  more  tiie  sons  of  the  North  had  lauded 
on  the  Irish  coasts,  sacked  the  monasteries,  burned 
tlie  cities  and  churches,  and  in  many  places  well- 
nigh  destroyed  the  Chri!«tian  civilization  of  earlier 
tiroeii.  although  thev  were  never  able  to  establish  a 
monarchy  in  Irelan'd.  Ttie  native  dynasties  for  the 
most  part  remained;  and  Brian  the  Great,  then 
King  of  all  Ireland,  though  aged  and  blind,  led 
forth  the  native  hosts  against  the  invader  ibr  one 
supreme  effort.  He  placed  his  son  Murr6ugh  in 
command;  but  ho  offered  up.  uothwithstanding.  his 
lif^  for  his  country,  and  wrought  her  deliverance. 
His  sons  and  his  grandsons  partoolc  his  glory  and 
his  fkte.  His  death  was  a  thvourito  theme  with  the 
'  chroniclers  and  bards  of  ancient  Erin.  When  Bo- 
lingbroke  wrote  his  Patriot  King,  he  little  thought 
how  near  him  he  might  have  drawn,  from  a  period 
and  a  land  deemed  barbarous,  the  most  signal  ex- 
ample of  that  regal  greatneas  of  which  ho  aspired  to 
set  forth  the  ideal.] 

I. 

<  Answer,  thou  tb&t  from  the  height 
Look'st  to  left,  and  look'st  to  right. 
Answer  make,  how  goes  the  fight  7 ' 


n. 

Thus  spake  King  Brian,  by  his  tent 
Kneeling,  with  sceptred  hands  that  leant 
Upon  tlmt  altar  which,  where'er 
He  marched,  kept  pure  his  path  with  prayer. 
For  after  all  his  triamphs  past 

That  made  him  wondrous  *mM  his  peers. 
On  the  blind  King  God's  will  had  oast 
The  burden  of  his  foursoore  years  : 
And  therefore  when  that  mom,  at  nine, 

He  rode  along  the  battle's  van. 
No  sword  he  lifted,  but  the  sign 
Of  Him  who  died  for  man. 
King  Brian's  fleshly  strength  decayed. 
Three  times  in  puissance  waxed  his  spirit. 
And  tall  like  oak-trees  towered  his  merit. 
And  like  a  praying  host  he  prayed ;  — 
From  nine  to  twelve,  with  orown  on  head. 
Full  fifty  prayers  the  King  had  said ; 
And  unto  each  such  power  was  given, 
It  shook  the  unopening  gates  of  heaven. 

lU. 

'  0  King,  the  battle  goes  this  hour 
As  when  two  seas  are  met  in  might. 

When  billow  billow  doth  devour. 
And  tide  with  tide  doth  fight : 

I  watch  the  waves  of  war;  but  none 
Can  see  what  banners  rise  or  fall; 

Sea-clouds  on  rush,  sea-crests  on  run. 
And  blood  is  over  alL* 

IV. 

Then  prayed  the  King  once  more,  head-bare. 
And  made  himself  a  cross  of  prayer. 
With  outstretched  arms,  and  forehead  prone 
Staid  on  that  topmost  altar-stone 


Gkm-charged,  and  eleansed  from  mortal  tftinl. 

And  strong  with  bones  of  many  a  Saiiit. 

In  youth  for  Qod  and  Eire  *  had  yearned 

His  heart :  now  thrice  his  youth  rotumed : 

A  child  full  oft,  ere  woke  the  bird. 

The  convent's  noctums  he  had  heardt 

In  old  Kincora,  or  that  isle 

Which  guards,  thus  late,  its  wasted  pile,t 

While  darkling  winds  the  tall  towers  shook; 

And  he  would  peer  into  that  Book 

Which  lay,  lamp-lit,  on  eagle's  wings. 

Wherein  Qod's  Saints  in  gold  and  blue 
Stood  up,  and  prophets  stood,  and  kings; 

And  he  the  martyrs  knew. 
And  maids,  and  confessois  each  one, 

And  —  tabernacled  there  in  light  — 

That  blissful  Virgin  enough  bright 
To  light  a  burnt^ut  sun. 
The  blazoned  letters  well  he  kenned 

That  stood  like  gateways  keeping  ward. 

Before  the  Feast-Days  set,  to  guard 
Long  ways  of  wisdom  without  end; 
He  knew  the  music  notes  black-l>arred. 

And  music  notes,  like  planted  spears, 
Whereon  who  bends  a  fixed  regard 

T^Q  gathering  anthem  hears. 
Like  wakening  storms  'mid  pines  that  lean 
Ere  sunrise  o'er  some  hushed  ravine,  — 
The  thoughts  that  nursed  his  youth,  that  hour 
Were  with  his  age,  and  armed  with  power. 

V. 

So  fifty  Psalms  he  sang,  and  then 
Rolled  round  his  sightless  eyes  again. 
And  spake — '  Thou  watcher  on  the  height. 
Make  answer  quick,  how  goes  the  fight  ?  * 

VI. 

*  0  King,  the  battle  goes  as  when 

The  mill-wheel  circles  round  and  round; 
The  battle  reels;  and  bones  of  men 
Beneath  its  wheel  are  ground  : 

The  war-field  lies  like  Tomar's  wood 
By  axes  marred,  or  charred  with  fire. 

When,  black  o'er  wood-ways  ruin  strewed, 
Rises  the  last  oak  spire.' 

VII. 

Then  to  his  altar  by  the  tent 
Once  more  King  Brian  turned  and  bent 
Unsceptred  hands  and  head  discrowned 
Down  from  that  altar  to  the  ground , 
In  such  sort  that  the  cold  March  air 
With  fir-cones  swept  his  snow-white  hair; 
And  prayed, '  0  Thou  that  from  the  skies 

Dost  see  what  is,  and  what  must  be. 
Make  mine  and  me  Thy  Saorifioe, 

But  set  this  people  f^! ' 

vm. 

That  hour,  he  knew,  in  many  a  fkne 
Late  ravaged  by  the  Pagan  Dane, 

*  One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
t  luiscaltra. 
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Gixl's  priests  w«re  offering,  far  and  wide, 

The  Mi88  of  the  Presanctifled  : 

For  1(».!  it  was  Good  Friday  morn. 

And  Christ  once  more  was  crowned  with  thorn : 

Go<i'8  Church,  he  knew,  from  niche  and  shrine 

Had  swept  those  gauds  that  time  consumes. 
Whatever  sea-cave,  or  wood,  or  mine 

Yield  from  their  sunless  wombs : 
Veilevi  were  the  sacred  images. 
He  knew,  like  vapour-shrouded  trees; 
Vani^^hed  gold  lamp,  and  chalice  rare; 
Ik'Ciiuse  upon  the  cross,  stone-dead, 
Christ  lay  that  hour  disraimenttd. 

IX. 

He    prayed  —  then    spake — 'How    goes    the 

fight  ? ' 
Then  answer  reached  him  fh)m  the  height :  — 


*  O  King,  the  battle  goes  as  though 

Uod  weighed  two  nations  in  His  soale; 
And  now  the  fates  of  Eire  sink  low , 
Now  theirs  tliat  wear  the  mail : 

0  King,  thy  sons,  through  God*s  decree, 
Are  dead  —  save  one,  the  best  of  all, 

Murrough  —  and  now,  ah  woe  is  me, 
I  see  his  standard  &11! ' 

XI. 

It  fell :  but  as  it  fell,  above 
Through  lightning-lighted  skies  on  drove 
A  thousand  heavenly  standards,  dyed 
In  martyrdom *B  ensanguined  tide; 
And  every  tower,  and  town,  and  fane 

That  blazed  of  old  round  £rin*s  shore, 
Down  fell,  it  seemed,  in  heaven  again;  — 

So  dire  that  thunder's  roar! 
Tlie  wrath  had  come  :  the  Danes  gave  way; 
For  Brian's  prayer  had  power  that  day; 
Seaward  they  rusheci,  the  race  abhorred. 
The  sword  of  prayer  had  quelled  their  sword. 


So  fled  they  to  the  shfp-thronged  coast; 

But,  random-boroe  through  To)ga*0  glade, 
A  remnant  from  that  routed  host 

Rushed  by  where  Brian  prayed; 
And,  swinging  forth  his  brand,  down  leap'd 

Black  Brodar,  he  that  foremost  rode. 
And  from  the  kingly  shoulders  swept 

The  old  head,  praising  God ; 
And  cried  aloud,  *  Let  all  men  teil 
That  Brodar,  he  that  leagues  with  HeU, 
That  Brodar  of  the  magic  mail 
Slew  Brian  of  the  Gael' 

XII. 

Him  God  destroyed!    The  aoonrsed  one  lay 

Like  beasts,  there  buried  where  he  fell  : 
But  Brian  and  his  soiis  this  day 

In  Armagh  Church  sleep  welL 
And  Brian's  grandson  strong  and  (kir, 
Clutching  a  sea-king  by  the  hair. 
Went  with  him  far  through  Tolga's  wave  — 
Went  with  him  to  the  same  sea-grave. 
So  £iregave  thanks  to  God,  though  sad. 

And  took  the  blessing  and  the  bale; 
And  sang,  in  funeral  garments  clad. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Gael 
Silent  all  night  the  Northmen  haled 

Their  dead  adown  the  bleeding  wharf :  — 
Far  north  at  dawn  their  dark  ships  sailed; 

But  on  thy  shore,  Clontarf, 
Old  Eire  onoe  more,  with  pale  cheeks  wet. 

Gave  thanki  that  He  who  shakes  the  skies 
Had  burst  His  people's  bond,  and  yet    ^ 

Decreed  that  Sacrifice : 
For  God  is  one  that  gives  and  takes; 

That  lifts  the  low,  and  fblls  the  proud; 
That  loves  His  land  of  Eire,  and  makes 

His  rainbow  in  His  cloud. 

Thus  sang  to  Eire  her  bards  of  old ; 

Thus  sang  to  trampled  kerne  and  serf 
While,  sunset-like,  her  age  of  gold 

Came  back  to  green  Clontarf. 


TuE  Power  op  the  Leaf.  — 15  the  first  place, 
says  the  En<jlUh  Mechanic^  let  us  fully  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  worker  —  or  let  us  agree 
a«  to  the  definition  of  the  term.  To  illustrate, 
we  sfiy  of  the  locomotive  that  it  performs  a  cer- 
Uiin  amount  of  labour,  it  turns  so  many  wheels, 
drivi>9  80  many  looms,  draws  so  many  oars  so 
many  miles  an  hour  —  we  speak  of  it  as  a 
worker.  So,  too,  of  man  —  we  speak  of  him  as 
a  worker.  He  j)€rforni8  so  much  labour,  physi- 
cal or  mental.  Yet  the  locomotive,  with  all  its 
ponderous  bars,  its  mysterious  valves,  its  great 
leven^,  its  bi<Klen  gprings,  can  do  nothing.  It 
is  dead,  inert  metal.  True,  too,  of  man  —  that 
wonderful  combination  of  bones  and  muscles  and 
nerves  and  tis^sues  can  do  nothing  but  decay, 
and  be  re»olve<i  to  dust  again.  The  brain  can- 
not think,  the  eye  cannot  see,  the  ear  cannot 
hear,  the  nerves  cannot  thrill,  the  muscle  oan- 


not  contract  In  the  same  sense  the  leaf  can  do 
nothing.  Yet  in  the  same  sense  that  a  locomo- 
tive can  draw  a  train,  or  that  man  can  think 
and  labour,  is  the  leaf  a  labourer  that  outworks 
them  all.  The  locomotive  is  a  combination  of 
material  things  so  arranged  that  through  or  by 
them  we  discover  the  operations  of  force.  Man 
himself  is  nothing  more.  The  leaf  is  the  same. 
Better,  perhaps,  that  we  say  that  these  are  the 
workshop  wherein  force  exhibits  itself,  and  pro- 
duces results.  When  did  the  leaf  begin  its 
work?  It  was  the^r«f  to  rise  on  creation's 
morn  and  go  forth  to  labour.  Ere  the  almost 
shoreless  ocean  dashed  upon  the  low  Silurian 
plain,  the  leaf  was  at  its  work.  And  through 
all  the  long  ages  it  has  worked  —  worked  to 
develop  better  and  higher  forms  of  lifs.  And 
the  earth's  broad  fkoe  is  written  all  over  with 
the  evklenoes  of  its  (aithftilneMb 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  PRINCESS  L0U1S£. 

In  the  midst  of  a  very  great  war,  a  war 
the  history  of  which  will  be  studied  centu- 
ries hence  with  minute  care,  a  clever  young 
woman  is  engaged  to  a  promising  but  as 
yet  undistinguished  young  man,  and  the 
English  world  pauses  in  its  contemplation 
of  the  conflict  to  consider  that  event.  And 
it  is  an  event,  that  is  the  puzzle  of  it. 
There  are  not  ten  educated  Englishmen  in 
the  Empire  who  do  not  feel  a  quiet  but  still 
definite  sensation  of  pleasure  in  hearing  a 
sort  of  official  announcement  that  the 
Princess  Louise  is  to  marry  the  Marquis 
of  Lorn  on  some  day  in  next  February. 
The  Marquis,  though  the  heir  of  a  very 
ancient  race,  for  centuries  closely  bound 
up  with  our  history,  is  of  no  particular 
importance  to  anybody  but  his  father's  ten- 
ants ;  and  the  Princess,  though  in  the  line 
of  the  succession*  and  popular  from  an  im- 
pression which,  true  or  false,  is  entirely 
unwarranted  by  evidence,  that  she  is  very 
unlike  other  Princesses,  is  very  far  re- 
moved from  any  chance  of  the  throne,  but 
still  everybody  is  in  reality  very  much  in- 
terested indeed,  and  a  good  deal  pleased. 
The  truth  is  that  the  announcement  is  a 
social  event,  that  the  English,  who  in 
State  politics  are  republican,  are  in  social 
politics  either  aristocratic  or  democratic, 
and  that  this  alliance  interests  and  pleases 
them,  because  it  involves  a  triumph  of  both 
those  ideas  over  the  monarchical  one.  A 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  marries  a 
subject,  no  matter  how  great,  with  the 
Sovereign's  assent,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
coming  back  to  rationality  —  that  is,  rudely 
expressed,  the  public  sentiment.  The 
Royal  Marriage  Act  is  perhaps,  of  all  laws 
ever  passed  in  Europe,  the  most  brutally 
insolent  in  idea,  but  although  incessantly 
attacked  and  never  defended  in  principle, 
it  has  never  been  repealed.  The  country 
has  felt  that  the  Act  did  in  a  very  bad 
way  get  the  people  out  of  a  very  danger- 
ous scrape,  —  a  conflict  between  two  irre- 
concilable sets  of  ideas,  the  wish  to  obey 
democratic  principles,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  maintain  monarchical  institutions. 
It  is  all  very  well,  and  quite  true,  to  say 
that  one  person  is  as  good  as  another ;  but 
the  Prince  who  married  a  housemaid  would 
not  reign  in  Enjjland,  and,  if  unrestrained 
by  law,  the  tendency  ofprinces  is  to  marry 
housemaids,  or  worse.  Ineir  touchstone  of 
the  distinctions  between  people  below  them 
is  pleasingness  or  unpleasin^ess  to  them- 
selves. The  Act  bound  all  descendants  of 
Georije  IR.  who  wished  to  marry  to  obtain 
the  provioos  consent    in    writmg  of  tae 


reigninff  Sovereign,  and  thougli  aoy  such 
demand  for  consent  was  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  English  system  of  thought, — 
which  at  heart  relies  on  this  doctrine,  that 
every  man  or  woman  ouffht  to  marry  whom 
he  or  she  likes,  provided  the  public  thinks 
the  liking  reasonable  —  still  it  was  felt  to 
bQ  expedient.     The  Act  was  very  badly 
drawn  up,  for  it  did  not  interfere  in  the 
most  important  matter  of  all,  the  choice 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  —  did  not^  for 
instance,  interfere  with  Queen  Victorians 
right,  if  she  liked,  to  marry  a  mlisic-master ; 
but  still  its  effect  was  to  drive  the  Royal 
caste  back  upon  itself  for  alliances,  —  and 
people,  on    the    whole,    approved    that. 
They  did  not  want  to  see  Mxs.  Fitzherbert 
crowned.    Of  late  years,  however,  the  Act 
wore  out  its  popularity.    There  were  a 
good  many  children  and  grandchildren  of 
the  House,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  come 
to  this,  —  that  a  good  many  young  gentle- 
men, with  immense  rank,  no  property,  and 
no  chance  of  the  throne,  could  not  marry 
heiresses,  and  were  therefore  claimants  on 
the  public,  and  kept   in   a   meaningless 
slavery  as  to  their  choice  in  marriage ;  and 
a  great  many  young  ladies,  also  of  high 
rank,  about  whom  England  felt  in  some 
inexplicable  way  a  distinct  interest,  were 
forced  into  marriages  of  convenience.    It 
was  felt  that  a  change  should  come,  yet 
also  felt  that  a  legal  change  would  be  in- 
expedient, and  a  wish  was  expressed  in  a 
half-forgotten  case,  which  it  is  not  needful 
to  discuss  further,  that  the  rule  should,  as 
regards  those  in  the  succession  who  are 
unlikely  to   succeed,  be  relaxed  by  the 
Sovereign  herself.    It  has  been  relaxed, 
and  the  general  satisfaction  may  be  shared 
by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  unable  to 
understand,  though  they  fully  acknowledge, 
the  kind  of  charm  which  the  Royal  c&b^e 
exercises  over  European  minds.    The  re- 
spect felt  by  the    mass  of  mankind  for 
high  birth,  is  intelligible  enough,  continu- 
ity of  any  kind  always    impressing    the 
imagination ;  but  the  special  respect   felt 
and  paid  to  two  famibes  —  or  rather  to 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  branches  of 
one  particular  family  —  as  if  the  stock  of 
a  particular    German  Emperor   were    in 
some  mystical  way  sacrosanct,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.     Wliy  are 
not  the  Savelli  respected  more  than  the 
Bourbons  or  Guelphs,  being  as  they  are  at 
least  ten  centuries  older ;  and  why  should 
it  seem  natural  for  a  Greek  Parliament 
to  choose  Prince  George  of  Denmark  as 
King,  and  unnatural  to  choose,  say.  Lord 
Stanley  ?    The  superstition,  however,  ex- 
ists, and  in  permitting  the  marriage  of 
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her  daughter  with  the  chief  of  the  Camp-  the  partictdar  alliance,  and  even  we  repu- 
bells  the  Queen  does  break  through  the  diate  utterly  the  constantly  reiterated 
mystic  seclusiou  of  the  Royal  caste,  and  opinion  that  Sovereigns  ought  to  be  as 
that  is  a  very  good  thingj.  The  Times  tries  much  guided  by  affection  in  their  marriages 
hard  to  exaggerate  the  position  of  the  as  other  people.  The  welfare  of  a  nation 
Campbells,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  one  re-  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  wel- 
spect  peculiar.  Tliey  alone  among  Eng-  fare  of  an  individual,  and  a  Sovereign  has 
lish  families  are  not  subjects  who  have  no  more  right  to  indulge  his  affection  to 
been  raised  by  the  Crown,  but  the  repre-  the  iiyury  of  his  State  than  to  indulge  his 
sentatives  of  sovereign  princes  who  have  spite.  At  this  very  moment  a  great  nation 
accepted  a  position  within  the  Empire, —  with  seventeen  millions  of  people  is  dis- 
tlie  Slarquis  being  the  lineal  representa-  tracted  by  apprehensions  oi  anarchy  be- 
tive  in  unbroken  succession  of  tne  Maar-  cause  her  only  possible  Sovereign  chooses 
mor  of  the  West,  who,  as  a  sovereign  to  indulire  his  personal  taste  in  the  choice 
owinjj  alle;?iance  to  no  one,  led  his  follow-  of  a  wife.  But  for  Ferdinand  of  Coburg's 
ers  to  battle  against  Macbeth.  Neverthe-  marriage,  Spain  might  be  a  prosperouB  and 
less,  the  Duko  of  Arpjyll  is  legally  only  a  orderly  community, 
subject,  and  in  marrying  the  son  of  a  sub- 
ject the  princess  departs  from  an  etiquette  _^^^_« 
unbrok'-n  in   England  since  the  days  of 

Catherine   Tudor,  and   regarded    in   Ger-  From  The  Spectator, 

many  as  almost  sacred.     It  was  time  the  prussian  CHAPLAINS  IN  WAB  TIME.* 

Buperstition   should  be  broken,  and  it  is  *  t»        • 

broken  with  the   least  possible   shock  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^e  a  ghmpse  of  Prussian 

public  feeling.  mihtary  orgamzation  from  a  new  point 

The  alliance,  whether  or  not  it  becomes  ^^  v^^^^-    The  details  civen  us  of  the  svs- 

precedent,  will  give  rise  to  some  questions  ^™  ^^^^r  which  both  the  great  confes- 

of  etiquette,  which   will  greatly  interest  ^^^ub  repres^ted  in  the   Prussian  Ajmv 

heralds  and  that  section  of  European  soci-  ^e^?  provided  with  chaplams,  of  the  diffi- 

ety  which  cares    about  such  discussions,  unities  encountered  by  the  chaplains  m 

Will  it  be  acknowledged  on  the  Continent  ?  keeping  up  with  the  troops  and  being  at 

It  is  probable,  because  the  right  of  giving  J^^  "^^^^  »  ^apid  march  was  succeeded 

a  final  award  in  all  such  disputes  has  for  ^y  a  sudden  engagement,  of  the  religious 

age.  been  attached  to  the  Imperial  Crown  8^"^  disnlayed  by  many  of  the  soldiers 

of  Germanv.  which  in  a  few  years  must  be  ^"^   ^^  ^^^  impression  it  made   on  the 

borne  by  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Prin-  enemy,  are   often  very  mterestmg.     The 

ces^,  who  in  Germany  belongs  to  a  family  effect  of  the  book  indeed  is  fragmentary 

now  included  among   the   feudatories  of  and  sketchy,  bat  the  circumstances  of  ite 

t!ie  Ilohenzollerns.     Will  the  descendants  pubhcation  put  literary  criticism  out  of 

of  the  Princess  be  Princes  of  the  Blood  ?  ^^e  question.     The   EngLsh  compiler  ad- 

That  point  mav  reciuire   to  be  settled  by  mits  that  the  issue  of  the  work  has  been 

Act,  or  Royal  Order,  for  as  matters  now  accelerated  by  the  present  war,  and  with 

stand  we  may  have  younger  sons  of  younger  ^^^  ^^^  before  us  we  need  on  v  turn  our 

sons  of  a  Duke,  who,  but  for  this  alliance  thoughts  to  the   materials  coUected,  and 

would  be  undistinguished  gentlemen,  rank-  P^-^^ent  a  summary  of  them  to  our  readers, 

ing  as  lloyal   Princes,  without  any  means  ,  ^{  course  the  most  striking  part  of  a 

for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  position,  while  chaplams  duty  lies  on  the  battle-field  and 

even  in   the   elder    line  the  arrangement  '"^  ^^9    hospitals.     Prayers  and   spiritu^ 

really  introduces  a  new  order  of  nobles,  consolations  by  the  side  of  the  w'ounded 

who  will  take  precedence  not  by  date  of  and  dymg,  helo  given  to  those  who  have 

creation  but  by  birth.     A  Prince-Duke  is  a  J^»t  fallen  under  the  ram  of  bullets,  will 

novelty  in    our  peerage.      That  difficulty  naturally  be  most  imoressed  on  the  mem- 

woiildbemuch  more  complicated,  were  it  ory  of  both  actors  and  spectator.     But  we 

not  for  the  great  distance  of  the  Princess  P^e^r  /<>  dwell  on    less    oamful  scenes, 

from  the  Succession,  to  which  she  stands,  especially  as  the  horrors  of  18^0  are  still 

we  believe,  just  now  about  twentieth  in  re-  ^^^m  the  papers,  and  tiiere  is  no  need  to 

version,the'interveningnineteen  being  boys  compare  them  with  those  of  1866.    WhUe 

and   pirls  of  singulariy  healthy  and  long-  .  ^^  ^          in  the  Field  qf  War:  Mna  tks 

lived  families.     If  she  were  ever  so  close  Experimce$  of  the  Clerical  Stc^  during  the  Prut" 

to  the  Throne,  indeed,  we  should  approve  »'>»n  Campaifjn  nf  1^66.    From  the  Official  Report 

1          IT             u   i.          1      u*.   ;<•  *u^  «l,,^*-„  of  the  Ki'V.  B.  UoRff**.    Chaplain  to  the  PruiuiiaD 

thp    Mbance,  but  we  doubt  if  the  country  ^^urT    By  Cicorfn*  GladstonS.  F.B.G.8.    London: 

'V^ould,  fearing   the  precedent  rather  than  Bell  and  l>aldy.    1870. 
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tho  t  ooi^s  arc  still  on  tlic  march,  or  when 
they  arc  reposing  from  battle,  the  chaplain's 

Erestnce  may  not  be  so  urgently  desired, 
ut  he  can  make  himself  more  generally 
useful.  There  is  time  then  for  more  stated 
services,  for  good  intluencea  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  men,  for  advice  and  exhorta- 
tion being  listened  to  with  calmness.  In 
the  hurry  and  heat  of  battle,  and  the  ex- 
citement which  follows  it,  while  the  care 
of  the  wounded  absorbs  the  chaplain's 
efforts,  the  rest  of  the  army  may  forget  all 
his  teaching  and  give  way  to  excesses. 
Tliis  ought  not  to  surj^riae  any  one  who 
tliinks  of  the  natural  effect  of  such  an 
overpowering  stimulus  as  victory,  but  the 
Pi'ussian  chapLiins  appear  to  have  thought 
their  men  proof  against  all  temptations. 
It  seems  certain  that  tlie  religious  feeling 
of  the  army  was  very  much  above  the 
average,  and  we  meet  with  expressions 
which  might  recall  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  on  being  reminded 
that  they  were  much  prayed  for  at  home, 
replied,  **  Yes,  we  thoroughly  felt  that  such 
was  the  case  in  the  hot  days  of  Xachod 
and  Skalitz.  Tlie  Austrians  attributed 
our  success  to  our  arms,  but  we  know  bet- 
ter; it  was  not  our  guns,  but  our  Lord 
God  who  helped  us."  In  the  same  way  an 
artilleryman,  looking  at  the  guns  captured 
from  the  Austrians,  said  simply,  *'  Ah ! 
God  was  with  us."  That  these  were  not 
mere  phrases  appeared  from  the  general 
conduct  of  the  troops  before  they  were 
touched  by  exceeding  success,  and  by  be- 
ing quartered  upon  a  contpiered  people. 
The  JPrussian  chaplains  speak  warmly  of 
the  zeal  with  whicli  public  service  was  at- 
tended. At  one  place  six  hundred,  and  at 
another  two  thousand  men  j)artook  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  we  can  well  understand 
that  such  celebrations  were  the  most  im- 
pressive the  chaplains  ever  witnessed. 
"Two  hundred  men  in  double  file," 
says  one  chaplain,  describing  the  scene, 
"  stepped  forward  simultaneously,  forming 
themselves  into  a  half-circle ;  a  soldier  ac- 
companied me,  carrying  a  jug  of  wine,  as  I 
l)a'»8ed  up  and  down  the  ranks,  and  in  this 
way  the  service  proceede<l  rapidly.  Tiiose 
who  had  partaken  of  the  supper  sat  quietly 
in  the  shade  at  the  border  of  the  forest, 
and  at  the  concluding  prayer  closed  in 
again  in  a  large  circle  round  the  altar." 
Somewhat  similiar  to  this  is  the  account 
given  of  a  public  thanksgiving  offered  by 
the  order  ot  a  Pnissian  general  after  one 
of  the  battles.  The  division,  which  had 
started  at  four  in  the  morning,  halted  at 
seven,  piled  arms,  and  formed  into  a 
square.    The  chaplain,  who  had    ridden 


with  the  officers  of  the  sUiff,  dismoimtedt 
stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  Bqumre,  and 
held  a  short  service,  conauting  of  a  hymn, 
accompanied  by  the  regimental  band,  a 
sermon,  and  an  extempore  prayer,  after 
which  the  march  was  resumeo. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  Gen- 
eral in  command  was  desirous  of  offering 
the  chaplains  every  facility  for  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship,  but  all  were 
not  so  favourably  disposed.    We  hear  of 
one  colonel  who  was  bitterly  ofiended  at  a 
regimental  delinquency  beinff  mentioned 
in  a  sermon.    A  wine-cellar  naving  been 
broken  into,  and  the  chaplain  having  heard 
that  certain  soldiers  had  been  concerned 
in  the  act,  he  thought  it  right  to  comment 
on  this  breach  of  what  he  and  the  Englirii 
compiler  call  the  Seventh  Commandment 
But  this  did  not  suit  the  colonel,  who  aaid 
bitterly  to  the  chaplain,  ''If  my  men  do 
not   profit   by  being   punished   for    the 
offence,  nothing  will  be  attained  by  yonr 
preaching."    Tiierc  is  a  story  of  a  naval 
captain  who  once  sent  the  chaplain  of  hii 
ship  a  written  order  to  preach  according 
to  the  Articles  of  War.    Apparently,  the 
Prussian  colonel  objected  to  anything  ao 
sacred    being    introduced   into  a  pupit 
With  the  best  intentions,  however,  it  waa 
not  always  easy  for  commanding  olficers  to 
second  the  chaplains'  efforts.    Hours  of 
march  would  interfere  with  hours  of  eer* 
vice.    One   Sunday  a  certain  time  had, 
after  many  ineffectual  attempts,  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sammenti 
and  the  bread  and  wine  had  been  pro- 
cured with  great  difficulty,  when  orden 
came  from  head-quarters  for  an  immediate 
advance.     Necessarily,    too,    there   were 
other  difficulties.    It  was  hard  to  find  fit 
pLices  to  accommodate  large  military  coih 
gregations.    When  service  was  performed 
in  the  o\ycn  air  the  weather  waa  often  un- 
favourable,   and   once,  says   a   chaplain, 
**  Wo  stood  up  to  our  ankles  in  mud,  and 
the  rain  poured  down  in  such  streams,  that 
[  was  obliged  in  the  communion  service  to 
cover  the  brcaii  over  with  the  lid  of  a  box 
whilst  consecrating  it,  and  with  the  sleere 
of  my  gown  while  dispensing  it.**    Tbit 
chaplains  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
anything  of  the  hardships  of  a  campaigo- 
They  were  provided  with  carriages,  out  if 
they  wished  to  be  of  any  use  they  had  to 
ride  with  the  staff  for   their   carriajrei 
might  be  delayed  for  days  with  the  rest  of 
the  baggage-train,  or  might  be  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army.    A  Ro* 
man  Catholic  chaplain  very  nearlv  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  while  he  wn 
pushing  his  way  to  the  firont  ahme,  after 
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baring  miseed  two  battles,  where  bis  pre«~  I  witiiagly,  and,  as  the  iequel  shows,  it  created  a 
enee  waa  much  neodeii.  Ilis  ProteBtant  l-iiiJ  of  friendship  rather  thnn  «  Boandal,  We 
oolli-ague  had  atArted  ia  his  carriage,  but  "iU  '«'  ^^^  chaplain  tell  tho  story  in  his  own 
findiiighimselfahuntedintoameadowandl'™"'''  — ''*  ""  arrangBd  bj  ihe  sergeant 
likply  to  rcraain  there  all  day,  ho  tcok  to  ">»*  "'^"'*  "'  "I*"  "^'"'I'  'J'","'''  1>*  gmnW"'  &' 
his  horse  and  wa^  able  to  make  himaelf  |'he«"ice  ^ppomted  to  be  held  on  thefoliowmg 

(■  1        .       .1.   _    _!,   „i  -        .   _    1    u  1  ■     1    day.      At  seren  o  clock  in  (he  morninit  the  com- 

Tiseful.  Another  f  »plam  stayed  behind  J  ^^^^  .^  ^„^  „,  ^^^  chan^f the  latter 
^th  i«.me  wo»nded,  andfoL  into  the  hand*  ?  J  ^^j  ^„  ^  ;„  expectation.  I^  I  i-nag- 
of  the  navanans,  who  first  took  away  hia  !  i„^_  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^l  ^  »e  Wirdingly  eolereO. 
horae  and  then  made  him  prisoner.  Prmoe  ,  i  took  mj  ««nd  before  the  rail  enclosing  (h« 
Luitpolrl  of  Bavaria  ordered  the  confisca-  i  tptae  round  the  altar,  and  began  the  Bcrvics, 
tion  of  the  horse,  and  being  appealed  to  in  |  The  townapeople  pr«ent  I  took  to  be  inquiaitiv* 
touchini^  temiB  by  the  chaplain,  answered,  jspectatora.  Unriog  the  singing  the  prieat  be- 
"  You  hold  an  office  which  is  indeed  hon-  I  longing  to  the  phioe  mode  hia  appearance,  went 
curable,  and  in  which  1  wish  you  God's  into  the  aacriaty,  came  ont  again  bj  a  side  door 
bleasini;.  but,  —  the  horse  belongs  to  me."  i  hchinJ  my  book,  and  stepped  hi  front  of  the  al- 
One  feature  of  tho  campaign  of  180C  ^'^  He  held  maas,  the  bell  rang,  the  pji  »aa 
which  U  especially  noticeable  is  the  har-  I  «'i1"'»'m.  and  the  people  fell  down  npon  their 
mony  which  seems  to  have  existed  between  ''°r*' "^''«tiJ'''^^edfhjm  UiB  words  "  Be  a 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.     Cbap-   E^^'^'^^T^'^l^Chrf"    Had  I  known  tb« 

U..  .. r  „; J  J  l'  '  actaal  Circnmnanocaotthe  oaee,  1  miEbt  haT* 
,ns  of  both  confessions  were  provided  by  ,j^  ^  ^^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .8  , 
the  rrusstan  Government,  and  worked  weU  ^>^^  (,„  MryTS^iftht  be  aaTUtwansIy 
together;  but  this  was  not  the  only  nor  aniwd,  ,nd  I  preached  on.  After  the  servica 
the  moat  striking  insUnce  of  agreement.  ,  the  wholo  niyaterj  was  cleared  ap.  No  request 
The  w,iy  in  which  the  Protestant  Prussians  ■  had  been  coniiounioated  to  the  priert  for  tha 
were  received  in  parts  of  Austria,  though  j  letting  apart  of  the  church  tor  our  serrioe.  Ths 
it  may  have  been  the  eSect  of  conquest,  |  lieuleaant  of  the  cumpsDy.  whoM  duty  it  had 
■ud.  therefore,  of  a  transitory  character,  j  beeu  to  seod  the  order,  had  been  sitting  on  liv* 
bas  in  it  much  that  is  gratifying.  Natu-  |  ^^oala  all  the  lime,  wouderiog  what  would  h^ 
rally  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Roman  '  P*"  at  the  close.  He  came  Ibrword  at  once. 
Catholics  were  used  by  the  Prussian  sol-  '"oliing  '^T  ""'*  dieconoerted.  and  aoosMd 
dier?.  just  as  they  used  "  circuses,  dancing-  I  J',""*'^  »»  ">"  «''«  "'""'r  °'  ^^'  distarbaooo. 
saloons,  Up-rooms,  theatres,  waiUng-rooms  ^''!,"°"I;?  P""'  °?"*''*1,^J",  -""'  """ 
at  railwavitations  courts  of  law  counc'l-  I  ""^'^  "'  ^""^  "°''  ""**  *^  ""  ""■  "" 
,       11             '  1     L  J     r     _'  '-["^J-"    Combined  charches  are  not  uncommon 

chmbcn,  b.m.,  md  .hed,  for  waggom,,"   „',  ,„,j  ,^.^  ^ti^  ^^  „ni  .„  «ii, 
aa  places  or  worship.     Ihe   apparent  in-    (^  niatched  '" 
congruity,  of  singing  Lutheran  hymns  in  , 

building*  decorated  with  pictures  of  St.  I  The  account  of  the  sisters  of  the  Order  of 
Dominic  or  Ignatius  Loyoh  of  course  im-  ■  ^'-  Uorromeo  reading  Protestant  books  to 
jtrensed  the  Prussian  chaplains,  but  in  ,  'lie  Prussian  soldiers  shows  the  same 
some  places  tho  Roman  Catholic  priests  ^pii'it^  though  it  ia  not  equal  to  the  in- 
tietnselves  ga\-e  their  assistance.  We  arc  Glances  given  us  of  a  Jew  acting  as  inter- 
told  by  oneehaplain  that  "many  Roman  '  preter  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Catholic  priests  met  me  so  fir  as  to  pro-  Supper,  and  appearing  to  be  much  im- 
vide  the  communion  wine,  and  besged  me  '  preaaed  by  the  service, 
to  use  their  iiim  sacra.  They  i^o  gen- 
erally attenited   public  worship  with  the  

peoiii  '.especially  in  Hungary.     The  priest 

at    IC saluted  me   with   these   words,  AJtERICAS  TRAVEL. 

•Though  we  may  be  enemies  in  n"ne,  we         [„  ,„  „,„„  „  ^  ..  ,p„*«.a.-, 
are  nevertheless  brothers  in  .Tesus  Christ.  ■  '  ' 

Stiil  more  remarkable  was  the  expression  ,  I"  ^^  following  letter,  a  young  English  girl 
of  a  priest  who  found  himself  saying  mass  S""  a  bright  imJ  vivid  aooount  of  tho  eipen- 
wiiile  a  I-rotestant  chaplain  preached  in  '  '■■"''"„<'^  .'"'r  '  ^^^JL'!^'  °''  '  J"""™'  '""° 
the  same  building :-     ^         '  I  '^^  =''8''""'  '"  "■"  ""^  '  ~ 


','Jhc  chaplaii 


'■  Chicaoo.  September  B.  1S70. 
"  Dear , —  Yes,  here  indeed  n 


kitidncM  received  at  the  hands  of  their"  Roman  ,  "  '"""  — T-"  »««-  j""?  ^^'^^*^  we  "re  i 

Catholic  breihren  by  avoiding, «, far m  posrible,  '^e  dream  of  my  youth  is  accompli shedji 

anv  inlerftrcnce  with  their  stated  services,  as  "»  "t   the  ^V  est,—  the  new  country,  with 

well  as  with  their  prpjudicea  One  case,  however,  'dl  its  freshness,  is  around  me,  the  prairies 

k  on  record  where  the  two  services  were  Carried  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  between  me 

on  simultaueooslyi  but  this  happened  quite  nn-  and  either  ocean. 
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"  People  asked  us  before  we  started  if 
we  ladies  were  not  afraid  to  travel  two 
thousand  miles  and  more  through  unknown 
country,  without  escort ;  and  we  answered 
that  we  neither  of  us  felt  the  least  nervous- 
ness, indeed,  that  the  thought  of  our  inde- 


you, —  range  after  range  of  hills,  and  bmi- 
dreds  of  acres  of  trees;  no  house,  no 
steeple,  nothing  in  sight  to  tell  yoa  thst 
the  world  holds  anything  but  trees  snd 
mountains.  It  was  netting  dusk  as  we 
made  the  descent,  and  half  the  glories  of 


pendence  heiglitened  the  pleasure  of  an- 1  the  scene  were  hidden  from  us ;  but  as  ve 
ticipation.  and  that  our  faith  in  the  polite- 1  swung  down  in  the  twilight,  we  could  stiU 
ness  and  kindness  of  railway  officials  and ,  see  that  forests  of  trees  were  above  ^id 
fellow-travellers  towards  unescorted  ladies  below  us.  We  stopped  for  the  night  si 
was  entire.    A  party  of  bright,  pleasant   Cresson,  a  cluster  of  small  houses,  a  raii- 


frien«ls,  however,  were  to  pass  the  first  day 
a]id  night  with  us. 

"  Very  early  in  the  morning  we  left  Phil- 
adelphia. Such  a  strange,  dull  morning  it 
was!  —  the  air  thick  and  heavy,  depress- 
ing one  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  discom- 
fort. Our  fellow-travellers  told  us  that 
the  haze  from  which  we  were  suffering  was 
the  smoke  of  burning  Canadian  forests. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  wood  were  on  fire. 

*'  All  morning  we  travelled  through  the 
cultivated  hill  and  dale  of  the  Susquehan- 
na Valley,  the  scenery  being  very  much 
that  of  the  Thames    above    Maidenhead. 
We  were  in  a  slow  train,  chosen  on  pur- 
pose that  we  might  see  the  country  and 
study  the  people  who  would  get  in  and  out 
at  the  wayside  stations.     Then  we  left  the 
Susquehanna,  and  rushed  up  the  narrower, 
wilder  valley  of  the  **  blue  Juniata,"  which, 
however,    was    never    blue,    but    always 
brown  or  green.     Such  a  romantic  little 
river !  —  with  steep,  wooded  hills,  and  sud- 
den bends  and  turns  that  seem  to  trans- 
form the   stream    into    hill-locked    lakes. 
Wiether  it  was  the  charm  of  the  name,  or 
the  memory  of  the  "  bright  Alfarata  "  and 
her  "  warrior  bold,"  T  do  not  know ;  but  I 
felt  a  love  at  first  sight  for  the  wild  little 
river,  and  I  was  sorry  wlien  we  turned 
away  from  its  wooded  banks  to  grind  up 
by  steep  glades  the  sides  of  the  Allegha- 
uies.    1  or  miles  you  creep  up  one  moun- 
tain spur,  trees  above  you,  trees  below  you. 
No  break  to  the  trees  but  the  railway  cut- 
tin«jf ;  then  you  round  the  edge,  and  a  deep 
valley  is  before ;  while  the  mountain  takes 
a  great  sweep  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe, 
and  your  fellow-traveller  points  to  another 
mountain  spur  across  the  deep  ravine,  and 
tells  you  you  will  be  there  in  fifteen  min- 
ut<^s.     Slowly  the  train  winds  on,  the  deep 
ravine  below,  the  wild    mountain    above 
yon;  then  you  round  the  extreme  bend, 
and  the  mountain's  arms  seem  to  enclose 
you ;   and  then    your  engine    puffs    and 
j)ants,  and  the  carriages  creak,  and  the 
wheels  griml  j?lowly  on,  and  the  last  spur 
is  reached  and  the  horse-shoe  is  behind 


way  station,  and  a  monster  hotel,  perched 
among  the  trees  half-way  down  the  moun- 
tain side.  After  tea  we  took  seats  in  the 
rather  barn-like  dining-room,  which  was 
cleared  for  dancing,  and  lighted  by  nom- 
berless  small  lamps  in  tin  sconces.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  children — those  tymcsl 
American  children  who  haimt  every  ush- 
ionable  resort — the  little  girls  dressed  in 
the  latest  fashion,  with  the  self-posscawed 
manners  of  women  who  have  been  in  my 
ciety  for  fifty  years.  We  watched  the 
antics  of  the  poor  little  souls  till  the  heart 
was  lieavy,  for  in  their  looks  and  ways  was 
nothing  of  the  meek  loveliness  oi  child- 
hood. 

''  Next  morning  rose  bright  and  clear ;  aU 
the  dull  haze  was  gone,  and  a  sweet,  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing,  which  was  inexprea- 
sibly  delightful,  aft;er  the  fatigues  and  de- 
pressing atmosphere  of  the  day  before. 
After  breakfast  we  parted  from  our  plea^ 
ant  comj)anions,  they  coming  down  to  the 
small  wayside  station  to  see  us  ofil     We 
had  a  pleasant  compartment  in  a  sleeping- 
car,  which  looked  by  day  like  an  ordinaiy 
car,  except  that  it  is  cleaner,  and  the  seats 
are  wider  apart,  and  two  by  two  face  each 
other,  four  seats  making  a  compartment. 
We  had  each  a  window,  and  could  watch 
with  interest  and  delight  how  tJie  countzy 
changes,  and  the    stations    and   villages 
grew  hourly  wilder  and  more  western  in 
appearance,  and  could  mark  how  the  rivers 
and  streams,  which  before  in  all  our  jour- 
neyings  had  flowed  eastward,  now  set  in 
the  contrary  direction,  hurrying  one  and 
all  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  nughty  Mi^ 
sissippi.    At  two  o'clock  we  reached  Pitta- 
burg,  the  American  Birmingham,  a  smoln', 
dirty  city,  lying  in  a  cleft  of  the  hills, 
placed  there  seemingly  with  the  hope  that 
the  smoke  should  have   no  chance  of  es- 
cape from  its  tall  chimney-tops.    Here  we 
dined  and  changed  cars.    In  twenty  miik- 
utes  we  were  again  in  motion.    There  was 
some  little  difficulty  in  finding  sleeping- 
berths,  and  for  the  first  dozen  milea  we 


travelled  in  the  ordinary  cars,  which  we 
you,  and  you  are  on  the  top  of  the  AUe- 1  found  crowded  and  dusty,  fiUed  apparently 
ghauies.     Such  a  view  is  spread   before '  with  emigrants  on  their  way  to  the  fiur 
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West ;  poor  tired  women,  with  worn-out, 
dirty  children,  and  broad-shouldered, 
brown-faced  young  men  of  the  Mark  Tap- 
ley  type.  There  were  evident  signs  of 
kind  feelinij;  and  good-fellowship  amongst 
these  iK)or  travellers,  and  we  noticed  that 
each  woman  had  two  or  three  brown- 
handed  chevaliers  ready  to  carry  bundles, 
nurse  a  child,  or  bring  the  weary  baby  and 
its  mother  tin  cups  of  ice-water  from  the 
filter  with  which  every  car  is  supplied.  We 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  soon 
established  most  friendly  relations  with 
our  neighbours;  a  fat,  solemn  little  fellow 
of  two  years  old  going  fast  asleep  on  my 
knee  with  the  utmost  readiness.  My 
Bmall  friend  had  a  well-shaped  head  and 
earnest  little  face,  and  I  thought  as  I 
-watched  him  that  perhaps  my  knee  pil- 
lowed the  head  of  tne  future  I^esident  of 
this  wide  country.  1  was  really  quite  sorry 
when  at  the  next  stopping-place  the  con- 
ductor came  to  us,  and  told  us  that  there 
w^as  now  room  in  the  saloon,  and  he  would 
show  us  the  way ;  it  seemed  almost  cruel 
to  go  away  and  leave  our  poor  friends, 
and  take  refuge,  by  means  of  extra  dol- 
lars, in  the  spacious,  clean,  comfortable  sa- 
loon, the  first-class  of  these  Western  trains. 
We  found  excellent  places,  and  had  our 
belongings  stowed  away  around  us,  and 
then  went  to  the  dressing-room  at  the  end 
of  the  car,  where  you  can  wash  your  face 
and  hands  with  scented  soap  in  ice-water, 
—  a  most  refreshing  occupation. 

"All  through  that  bright  September 
afternoon  we  rushed  at  express  speed  over 
the  prairies,  that  wide  green  ocean  of  high 
grass.  For  many  miles  the  ground  was 
low  and  marshy,  and  covered  for  acres 
with  small  white  water-lilies,  three  or  four 
heads  growing  on  a  stem  a  foot  high.  The 
edge  of  the  railway  track  was  bordered  by 
a  little  thicket  of  sunflowers  or  wild  chrys- 
anthemums, the  prairie  flower  surely  that 
Shawondasee  fell  in  love  with  — 

**  *  Brightest  green  were  all  her  garments. 
And  her  hair  was  like  the  sunshine.* 

Can  you  see  the  picture  ?  The  bright  bor- 
der of  flaunting  yellow  heads,  the  large 
patches  of  dazzling  blossoms,  the  glimpses 
of  blue  water,  and  the  green  plain  which 
would  have  stretched  away  for  ever  had 
not  the  sky  come  down  and  stopped  it  in 
a  cloud  of  grey-blue  haze.  We  watched 
the  sun  set  behind  low  lines  of  crimson 
clouds,  and  while  the  air  was  fuD  of  gold- 
en light,  stopped  at  a  prairie  village  for 
supper.  The  meal  was  spread  in  the  large 
wooden  refreshment^room  of  the  station; 
we  were  very  hungry,  and  rushed  with 


one  accord  to  the  food ;  but  though  our 
movements  had  been  swift,  we  found  the 
table  almost  filled,  and  the  meal  half  over. 
Such  is  Western  expedition  I 

"  We  were  soon  in  our  seats  again,  whirl- 
ing over  the  wide  green  earth  in  the  grey 
twilight,  which  soon  grew  to  darkness, 
made  visible  by  two  miserable  lamps.    I 
retired  into  a  dark  corner  to  muse  and 
meditate,  or  to  slumber ;  it  was  only  seven 
o'clock,  rather  too  early  to  go  to  bed.     So 
1  got  out  my  book,  I  tried  every  position 
in  our  compartment,  held  my  book  at  every 
angle  to  try  to  catch  some  ray  of  light, 
but  in  vain.    Never  was  a  helpless  damsel 
more  miserable  ;  but  help  came  to  Androm- 
eda   before   the  beast,  and  my  Perseus 
appeared  before  I  waa  in  utter  despair. 
He  came  truly  like  an  angel  of  light,  for 
he  bore  in  his  hand  the  guard's  lamp,  and, 
approaching  me  with  a  bow,  proposed  to 
hold  it  for  me  while  I  read ;  and  in  five 
minutes  we  were  comfortably  seated,  the 
lamp  between  ub,  he  deep  in  lus  paper,  I  in 
mine.     My    Perseus  was  a  broad-shoul- 
dered young  man,  with  a  handsome  face, 
and  soft  AVestem  accent.    After  we  had 
read  an  hour  or  more  he  began  to  talk, 
and  I  found  that  my  companion  came  from 
Helena,  in  the  territory  of  Montana.    We 
talked,  of  course,  about  the  West  and  its 
marvellous  capabilitied,  and  he  told  of  the 
wonderfiU  growth  of  Helena ;  how  it  was 
only  five  years  old,  and  had  30,000  inJiabit- 
ants,  and  how  he  should  have  to  travel 
500  miles  by  stage  before  he  reached  it, 
and  then  how  he  had  served  in  the  war, 
and  been  captured  and  confined  in  the 
Libby  Prison,  and  of  all  its  horrors,  and 
the  life  in  a  prison  encampment  in  the 
woods,  without  shelter  and  almost  without 
clothing  or  food,  and  of  his  escape,  and 
fight  with  bloodhounds.    The  time  passed 
away  quite  pleasantly  till  the   conductor 
came  to  make  up  our  berths.    He  pulled 
the  seats  to  pieces,  put  down  mat  trasses, 
spread  sheets  and  counterpanes,  arranged 
pillows  and  bolsters,  and  hung  up  in  front 
heavy  woollen  curtains,  behind  these  we 
crept,  one  into  the  top  shelf,  the  other  into 
the  lower.    The  novelty  of  the  position, 
the  jolting  of  the  car,  the  constant  and 
steady  downfall  of  grit  from  the  engine 
kept  me  awake  for  hours.    Through  the 
windows,  just  on  a  level  with  my  pillow,  I 
could  see  the  stars  swinging  and  rolling 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  black  teP 
egraph  lines  dipping  up  and  down  across 
them.    Then  the  train  pulled  up  at  a  little 
shanty  to  take  in  water,  and  lignts  flashed 
up  and  down,  and  men  shouted  to  each 
other,  and  then  the  bell  rang,  and  away 
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wc  rushed  off  again  under  the  swinging 
heavens.  And  who  can  tell  of  the  horrors 
of  the  grit !  AVhen  we  awoke  in  the  early 
dawn  we  found  our  pillows  and  everything 
about  us  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  this 
pleasant  substance,  and  we  had  to  call  to 
miii<l  the  successful  enterprise  of  Benzoni 
and  Layard  before  we  had  the  courage  to 
attempt  to  arise.  With  much  persever- 
ance and  more  i>atiencc  we  i)erfonued  our 
siinple  toilet ;  the  only  position  in  which 
this  could  be  done,  owing  to  the  shaking 
of  the  cars,  was  by  kneeling  on  your  shelf, 
your  head  firmly  pre^-sed  against  tlie  roof 
above.  This  over,  we  staggered  to  the 
rear  of  the  car  and  washed  our  faces  in 
the  never-failing  ice-water.  Soon  our 
mattrasses,  pillows,  and  curtains  disap- 
peared, and  we  were  seated  once  more  on 
our  red  velvet  cushions,  the  windows 
open,  and  the  sweet  fresh  air  p>ouring  in, 
and  the  wide  green  ocean  lying  like  a 
kindly  future  before  us,  mysterious  in  the 
dim,  tender  lights,  blue,  grey,  and  gold,  of 
sunrise. 

"After  breakfast  our  Montana  friend 
joined  us  with  the  morning  paper,  and  on 
the  rolling  prairies,  four  thousand  miles 
away  from  raris,  we  read  the  words  of 
Jnles  Fuvre,  uttered  twelve  hours  ago,  de- 
claring for  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  llepublic  of  France.  *  There's 
Chicago  I  *  said  our  companion,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war-talk  which  followed. 
AVe  sped  on,  past  acres  of  level  ground 
covered  with  one-storeyed  wooden  houses, 
past  immense  lumber  yards,  machine-shops, 
gas-works,  and  through  streets  and  across 
railways,  and  pulled  up  at  la<^t  in  a  big, 
dusty,  dark,  wood-built,  barn-like  station. 
There  on  the  platform  stood  onr  friends  — 
whom  last  we  had  seen  in  a  London  draw- 
ing-room —  looking  bright,  fresh,  and 
hand-omo  as  if  there  were  no  such  things 
as  dust  and  cinder-grit  and  impo.^sible 
toilets ! 

*•  And  now  we  have  been  for  some  davs 
in  this  wonderful  city,  this  ciiild  of  the 
present,  growing  up  on  the  most  approved 
systems.  Everywhere  I  am  struck  with 
the  perfectness  of  the  arrangements.  The 
streets  remind  me  of  Paris,  so  evenly 
pave<l,  so  clean,  and  so  broad,  with  wide 
sidewalks  and  rows  of  trees;  the  pave- 
ment is  of  wood,  and  the  carriage  rolls 
over  it  with  delightful  ease  and  quiet. 
Tliere  are  handsome  shops  and  warehouses 
built  of  stone  and  marble,  ornamented 
with  pillars  and  cornices  and  French  roofs. 
Tliere  are  monster  hotels,  theatres,  con- 
C;.M-t-halls,  art  galleries,  and  long  boule- 
vards  going  out  for  miles  towards   the 


country,  lined  with  handsome  konsea,  as 
fine  as  any  you  might  see  in  FifUi  A  venae. 
New  York.  Between  these  lie  the  acret 
of  neat  white  and  green  wooden  hoiuesi 
where  the  workmen  are  located. 

"  Wo  have  been  to  see  an  elevator^  a^v^ 
wooden  tower  where  grain  is  Btored.  We 
watched  the  cars  backed  under  its  great 
archway,  and  the  yellow  loads  shoTeUed 
out  into  a  trough,  and  whisked  up  over 
our  heads  in  little  buckets  fastened  on  a 
strap ;  this  unloading  went  on  at  the  rate 
of  ten  trucks  in  five  minutes.  Then  we 
mounted  hundreds  of  steps  to  the  top  of 
the  tower,  where  we  found  the  little 
buckets  hard  at  work  tilting  the  grain  in 
a  yellow  stream  into  huge  bins.  Here 
it  is  weighed.  From  these  bins  it  is 
poured  through  wide  tubes  into  the  vessels 
lying  at  the  wharf  below,  twenty  minutes 
being  sufficient  to  give  out  a  cargo  of 
eighteen  thousand  bushels.  We  were  told 
that  the  elevator  we  were  in  had  stored  in 
the  last  twelve  months  twenty  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain.  And  these  golden  seedsi 
which  have  waved  in  the  sunshine  over 
the  generous  soil  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or 
Illinois,  mostly  go  to  help  to  make  a  penny 
roll,  to  be  bought  by  a  ragged  street  Arab 
in  some  small  shop  of  a  dirty  alley  in  Seven 
Dials. 

'*  And  now  we  have  seen  the  great  river 
of  the  West.  As  we  stood  u]x>n  the 
platfonn  of  the  cars,  suddenly  among  the 
trees  we  saw,  glinting  and  glancing  in 
the  sunlight,  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  soon  afterwards  we  began  to  lunu>er 
over  the  high  tresselwork  bridge  that  is 
built  on  three  islands,  and  spans  the 
wide  ilood;  but  rather  seems  as  you 
move  across  it  to  rise  straight  out  of  the 
water,  and  hold  you  without  railing  or 
protection  of  any  kind  just  above  the 
rushing  river.  I^ter  on  we  took  an  ex- 
citing  walk  across  the  huge  rafts  that  lay 
at  the  water's  edge,  the  logs  waiting  to  be 
carried  into  the  large  wooden  saw-mill, 
which  we  were  told  was  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  we  visited  next 
morning.  Tiiere  we  saw  the  great  trunks 
of  trees  that  had  flourished  in  Canadiaa 
forests,  and  had  floated  hundreds  of  miles 
down  the  river,  drawn  up  a3  if  by 
magic  from  the  water,  and  relentlessly 
puslied  into  the  jaws  of  a  great  monster, 
whence  they  reissued  in  a  few  momenta 
transformed  into  white  planks,  to  be  sent 
off  by  trains  that  waitea  below  to  all  the 
surrounding  States. 

"  But  our  sail  at  sunset  upon  the  great 
river !  My  memory  of  it  is  that  we  moved 
oa  noiselessly  m  molten  gold,  and  that  we 
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came  to  a  fairy  island  where  the  trees 
were  wreathed  with  heavy  festoons  of 
creepers ;  where  there  were  red  and  pur- 
ple and  yellow  flowers  bending  at  the 
water's  edge  and  reflecting  themselves  into 
double  beauty;  and  where  splendid  but- 
terflies flitted  about  in  the  sunshine  that 
flickered  and  glinted  through  the  trees. 
The  beauty  was  enough  to  carry  one  out 
of  oneself,  and  out  of  the  world  almost. 
Then  the  sunlight  faded  away  like  the 
smile  from  a  beautiful  face,  and  we  turned 
our  bo  it,  and  were  borne  swiftly  homeward 
by  the  tremendous  current." 


From  The  Saturday  B«Tiew. 
WHAT  "OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT" 
DOES  NOT  TELL  tS. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  complain, 
and  others  have  echoed  our  complaint, 
that  **  Our  Own  Correspondents  "  tell  us  a 
great  deal  which  is  not  worth  telling,  and 
much  that  is  not  fit  to  tell,  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  war.  We  have  had  more 
than  enough  of  what  is  disgusting,  and 
at  least  enough  of  mere  gossip  and 
fooLsh  personal  detail.  It  requires  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture 
lor  ourselves  that  roughing  at  the  out- 
posts is  unpleasant,  or  that  junketing  at 
head-quarters  is  an  agreeable  change.  To 
degcribe  graphically  the  drawing  of  cham- 
pagne corks,  or  the  difliculties  about  get- 
a  horse  and  carriage  or  to  photograph  the 
interior  of  a  Parisian  cockney's  villa  after 
it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  fills 
a  column,  many  columns,  but  scarcely 
add.-*  to  our  knowledge.  We  now  venture 
to  complete  our  bill  of  complaint  against 
*'  Our  Own,"  and  after  having  noted 
what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  which 
they  mijjht  as  well  have  left  undone,  we 
proceed  to  point  out  some  of  their  short- 
comings and  deficiencies.  France  gener- 
ally, and  Paris  in  particular,  presents  at 
this  moment,  and  has  for  some  weeks  pre- 
eented,  a  plienomcnon  not  only  of  special 
intoicst,  but  ab  olutely  without  precedent 
in  political  and  national  history.  There  is 
a  remarkable  combination  and  concurrence 
of  two  sets  of  circumstances.  The  coun- 
try, or  at  least  a  groat  portion  of  it,  is 
Fubjected  to  a  successful  invasion,  and  the 
country  is  al  o  without  a  Government. 
Either  of  these  conditions  of  national  life, 
or  life  in  death, may  have  occurred  before; 
but  in  their  simultaneous  occurrence  con- 
gist-s  the  special  interest  of  the  hour. 
Now  what  we  want  to  know,  and  what  we 
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are  certainly  not  told,  is  how  in  this  emer- 
gency national  and  social  life  goes  on  at 
all.    AVhat  all  of  us  mean  by  Ufe  is  not 
the  exceptional  circumstances  which  war 
brings  with  it,  but  the  inner  daily  exist- 
ence of  the  population.    We  want  to  be 
informed  how  the  social  machine  labours 
and  pants,  and  vet  somehow  does  not  alto- 
gether break  down.    We  should  like  to 
know  more  about  the  administrative  ar- 
rangements which    are    made,    or  which 
have  shaped  themselves,  to  meet  condi- 
tions witnout  precedent,  unforeseen,  and 
incapable  of  being  provided  against  or 
provided  for.    Now,  to  take  the  case  of 
ordinary  Englishmen,  for  whose  informi^ 
tion,  we  suppose.  Special  Correspondents 
write  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  know  but 
little  of  the  domestic  constitution  of  an- 
other country.    We  travel  in  France,  or 
take  a  holiday  in  Paris,  but  we  have  too 
much  to  do  to  inform  ourselves  of  the 
common  institutions  and  life  of  the  French 
people.    The  theatres,  the  boulevards,  the 
galleries  and  museums,  pictures  and  stat- 
ues, and  caf<&  life  attracts  us.    We  go  to 
Paris  for  amusement,  not  for  instruction 
in  dull  statistics,  or  to  learn  the  social 
organization  of  the  country.      Somehow 
there  is  a  system  going  on  which,  differing 
we  dare  say,  but  how  we  do  not  mu<£ 
care,  from  our  own,  produces  much  the 
same  results.    But  now  we  have  to  realize 
how  France  gets  on  with  its  heart  para- 
lysed, what  Paris  is  when  isolated  from 
the  whole  body  politic;    and  reasonably 
enough,  if  we  want  to  guess  out  how 
things  are  there,  we  begm  to  speculate 
how  things  would  be  here  with  lis  in  Eng- 
land and  London  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  curious,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact, 
that  with  all  the  contemporaneous  me- 
moirs, private  diaries  and  letters,  and 
biograpnies  and  State  papers,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  published,  we 
know  so  very  little  how  France  got  on 
during  the  great  Revolution.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror  we  have  been  told  that 
the  galons  were  kept  open,  and  that  the 
intercourses  of  society  were  maintained; 
but  we  do  not  know  how  the  courts  of 
justice  and  of  police  discharged  functions 
without  which  all  would  be  chaos,  how  the 
taxes  were  levied,  if  levied  at  all,  how  the 
daily  circulation  of  the  State's  life  was 
kept  up.  It  is  so  now.  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  there  is  no  hitch  and  break, 
no  solution  of  continuity,  in  the  national 
life  of  France.  We  do  know  that  there  is 
a  forced  currency,  and  we  do  know  that 
what  passes  for  a  Govemment  finds  the 
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meana  of  spending  an  enormous  sum  of 
money;  but  where  the  money  or  credit, 
or  whatever  it  id  that  is  in  use,  comes 
from,  we  do  not  know.  We  know  that 
France  is  not  altogether  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy ;  but  whether  there  are  public  writs, 
or  in  whose  name  judicial  proceedings  run, 
whether  ordinary  processes  and  suits  are 
carried  on  just  as  they  were  three  months 
ago,  wu  can  only  conjecture.  What  be- 
comes of  appeals  —  if  there  is,  as  there 
must  be,  an  appellate  system  —  there  may 
be  many  acquamted  with  the  French  sys- 
tem who  can  tell  us;  but  ordinary  Eng- 
lishmen, who  only  think  that  l^Jigland  cut 
off  from  London  and  Westminster  would 
present  a  very  strange  spectacle,  are 
merely  puzzled  by  thinking  about  it. 
The  monetary  circulation  again,  and  all 
the  banking  and  all  bill  transactions,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  bullion  inside  the  Bonk  of 
France  —  and  nobody  knows  where  the 
Bank  is  at  this  moment  —  is  a  huge  and 
inexplicable  riddle  to  us.  The  national 
revenues,  customs  and  such  dues,  are  of 
course  somehow  collected ;  but  if  the  capi- 
tal no  longer  exists  practically,  though  the 
seat  of  government  has  been  transferred 
to  Tours,  to  whom  is  the  money  for- 
warded, and  how  is  it  that  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  State  is  not  stopped,  when 
offices,  archives,  clerks,  boards  depart- 
ments, officials,  and  centralization  cease  to 
be  ?  Uow  should  we  get  on  without  the 
Stamp  Office,  Somerset  House,  the  Cus- 
tom House,  the  Bank,  the  Courts  at 
Westminster?  llie  Ministers  and  a  few 
officials,  if  London  were  invested,  could 
establish  themselves  at  Manchester,  and 
a  Parliament  might  meet,  as  it  has  met 
before,  at  Oxford ;  but  how  could  the  bus- 
iness of  the  countrv  go  on  without  the 
central  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
ways  and  means?  And  yet,  as  it  seemts, 
or  at  any  rate  as  far  as  wo  are  told, 
there  is  no  fatal  hitch.  Of  all  wonders, 
the  political  —  we  mean  the  interna- 
tional political  —  condition  of  France  at 
this  moment  is  to  an  ordinary  Englishman 
the  most  wonderful. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  details  of  ac- 
tual life  it  might  be  well  if  the  pictur- 
esque chroniclers  who  tell  us  enough  and 
to  spare  about  the  uniforms  of  the  Mo- 
biles, and  the  alternate  fits  of  gaietv  and 
Bullenness  on  the  boulevards,  would  en- 
lighten us  on  the  daily  life  in  Paris  in  a  state 
of  siege.  Of  one  broad  aspect  of  life  in  Paris 
we  do  not  want  any  assurance.  Business 
and  manufactures  and  trade  must  be  at  an 
end;  and,  with  trade,  wages  must  have 
ceased  to  be.    The  building-trade,  for  ex- 


ample, must  have  been  annihilated.  What 
we  have  to  picture  is  London  with  all  tht 
masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painterai 
and  ^  amalgamated  trades  "  out  of  work ; 
not  merely  the  shipbuilding  of  East  Lon- 
don annihilated  —  and  we  know  what 
came  of  that  —  but  all  trades  stopped ;  all 
the  producers  of  articles  of  Paris,  and  all 
the  smart  shopkeepers  and  shoDkecpert' 
stafis,  at  one  blow  struck  down.  No  doubt 
there  are  com|>ensationB.  All  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers,  or  so-called  sol* 
diers,  who  are  employed  in  the  defenae  of 
the  city  receive  pay  and  rations.  A  rasi 
deal  of  new  and  exceptional  work,  and 
with  work  wages,  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment, fills  up  some  gaps  in  the  labour- 
market.  Defences  are  thrown  up.  M. 
Gambetta  informs  us  that  guns  are  dailj 
cast,  and  an  immense  amount  of  ammiuo- 
tion  produced,  in  Paris.  Men  who  were 
behind  the  counter  and  at  work  in  the  fac- 
tories are  doing  garrison  work,  and  are 
paid  for  it ;  tailors  and  women  and  milli- 
ners have  perhaps  their  hands  full  of  uni- 
forms ana  necessaries  for  the  defence. 
But  th«^  amount  of  labour  absorbed  bv 
Government  employment  cannot  reach 
one-tenth  of  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  cap- 
ital of  France.  Judging  from  what  we  all 
know  of  the  working-classes  of  London,  it 
is  certain  that,  after  making  the  moat  am- 
ple allowance  for  the  exceptional  employ- 
ment which  the  siege  aflfords,  there  must 
be  thousands  and  thousands  of  bread-win- 
ners, as  they  are  called,  in  Paris,  who  earn 
no  wages  because  there  are  no  wages  to 
earn.  Factory  hands  must  be  dismisaed 
when  the  factories  cease  to  work ;  domes* 
tic  servant)  must  be  dismissed  when 
households  are  broken  up  or  reduced  to 
short  commons.  If  the  workman  life  in 
France  is,  as  it  must  be,  much  the  same  aa 
it  is  in  £ngland,  what  a  vast  horde  of  men 
there  must  be  who  merely  earn  their 
twenty  or  tliirty  francs  a  week,  and  spend 
it  every  week  in  rent  and  across  the  coun- 
ter for  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  meatt 
drink,  and  clothing?  How  do  they  con- 
trive to  live  without  wages  ?  There  can 
be  no  credit  given ;  we  do  not  hear  that 
Paris  has  relapsed  into  a  state  of  barter, 
which  however,  would  be  of  little  use,  see- 
ing that  the  ouvrien  having  nothing  to 
barter.  We  are  told  that  Government 
has  fixed  the  price  of  flour  and  meat^  but 
we  do  not  hear  that  Government  haa 
issued  five-franc  pieces  to  par  for  the 
meat  and  tlie  flour.  And  how  aU  the  peo* 
pie  in  Paris  who  have  not  a  twenty-nna 
piece  -^  we  were  just  going  to  saj  a  Nar 
poleon — manage  to  get  £(Md  we  are  not 
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told.  If  the  shopkeepers,  which  is  absurd, 
give  unliinited  trust,  wo  should  like  to  be 
assured  of  the  fact ;  but  if  life  can  be  sub- 
taioed  in  a  huge  city  without  money  or 
credit^  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  be 
told  by  the  Special  Correspondents  how 
this  is  done. 

But  all  this  only  relates  to  able-bodied 
men.     Wc  presume  that  Paris  contains,  as 
every  city  and  indeed   every  village  or 
comuiuuity  in  the  world  must  to  some  ex- 
tent contain,  a  huge  mass  of  pauperism. 
France  has  not  our  English  Poor-law ;  but 
France  has  institutions  —  they  have  been 
described  in  the  Saturday  Review — which 
do  give  meat  and  raiment  and  lodging  to 
those  who  from  old  age,  sickness,  and  the 
luxrident.s  of  life  cannot  keep  themselves, 
and  have,  even  when  all  is  peace  and  pros- 
perity, no  friends  and  relations  on  whom 
they  can  depend.    How  do  the  helpless 
and  aged  poor  fare  in  this  dreadful  emer- 
gency V    ITiat  they  are  not  as  a  matter  of 
tact  turned  out  of  Paris,  or  left  in  Paris  to 
be  starved,  we  know ;  because  if  it  were 
BO  we  should   have  heard  of  it.    Some- 
thing, somehow,  is  done  for  them ;  and 
what  we  should  like  to  know,  but  do  not 
know,  is  what  exceptional  remedy  for  this 
exceptional  state  of  things  has  been  de- 
vised   and  is  now  at  work.      Again,  in 
Paris  as  in  every  civilized  capital  in  the 
world,   there  must  be,  as  we  know  that 
there  arc,  a  great  many  voluntary  institu- 
tions   of   charity  —  hospitals,  innrmaries, 
and    charitable     schools  —  supported,    as 
among  ourselves,  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions.    These  sources  of  support  are  dried 
up.    If  the  subscribers  still  give,  or  are 
ready  to   give,  their  money,  that  money 
cannot  reach   Paris.      Are   these  institu- 
tions closed  ?    If  not,  how  are  they  kept 
open  V    If  they  are  closed,  who  now  sup- 
j»orts  their  inmates  ?    Again,  amongst  our- 
iielves  the  pawnshop  is  the  working-man's 
resource  on  a  rainy  day.     Pawnbroking  is 
A  Stato   affair  in  Paris,  and  we  did  hear 
that  the  (Government  had  authorized  the 
Monts  de   Pict<S  to  return  all  pledges  of 
leas  than  10  fr.  value;  but  have  they  gone 
further,  and  authorised  loans  of  money  to 
those  who  have  no  goods  to  deposit?     To 
return  to  a  poor  Parisian  his  bedstead  or 
bis  holiiLiy  suit  would  be  somewhat  of 
a  mockery   when  what   he   wants  is  the 
ten  francs.      These  are    some    and  they 
an»   only  specimens,  of  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  France  of  the  moment,  on 
which  we   should  much  prefer  some  au- 
thentic information  to  long  narratives  of 
^Lt.   Uusseirs  adventures  with  his  horse, 
or  the  diary  of  his  breakfasts  and  gosaips. 


Many  of  the  queationa  which  *we  hay^ 
mooted  are  no  doubt  at  the  fingers'  end^ 
of  **  Our  Owns,"  and  some  of  them  are 
what  every  schoolboy  —  that  is,  Lord 
Macaulay's  every  schoolboy  —  knows.  But 
then  some  of  us  are  not  omniscient  school- 
boys or  pantological  Correspondents ;  and 
we  may  as  weU  own  our  ignorance  and  our 
opportune  or  inopportune  thirst  for  useful 
knowledge.  And  ij^  as  is,  we  believe,  the 
case,  "  Our  Owns  "  have  not  attended  to 
these  matters,  the  sooner  they  do  so  the 
better;  and  then  their  jaunty  talk  wiU 
promise  to  be,  which  at  present  it  doe« 
not,  of  some  use  to  future  historians. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gaxette. 
THB  GUEBRILLA  WARFABE  OF  THE 

FUTUBE. 

There  are  certain  questions  of  high 
importance  to  society,  which  are  always 
deoated  whenever  they  practically  arise, 
and  never  settled,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  both  parties  are  in  the  right.  Each 
has  irrefragable  arguments  to  offer  in 
favour  of  his  view,  and  neither  can  con- 
vince the  other  or  brin^  an  impartial  judge 
to  his  side,  because  their  lines  of  reasoning 
never  coincide  or  meet  in  some  common 
issue  on  which  judgment  can  be  ^ven.  A 
familiar  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  dia- 
cuBsion,  which'  every  fresh  occasion  is  cer- 
tain to  renew,  on  the  right  or  wrong  of 
martial  law  in  the  popular  (not  profession- 
al) sense  of  the  phrase.  Every  one  knows 
that  martial  law,  in  this  country  at  least, 
is  synonymous  with  no  law  at  all.  Every 
agent  of  power  who  executes  its  decrees 
on  a  citizen  is  guilty  of  legal  crime  and 
punishable  by  the  regular  tribunals.  And 
every  one  knows,  wmch  is  more  seriously 
to  the  purpose,  that  its  arbitrary  charac- 
ter, and  the  inflamed  state  of  feelings 
under  which  it  is  generally  administered 
lead  to  great  excesses  and  abuses.  All 
this  is  undeniably  true.  And  yet  it  is 
equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
right  to  apply  it  must  exist,  and  will  most 
certainly  be  resorted  to  whenever  the 
authorities  are  convinced  that  a  resort  to 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  greater  evils.  No 
society,  whatever  its  form  of  Government, 
will  submit  to  see  its  peace  and  its  very 
existence  endangered  nrom  reluctance  to 
use  summary  means  for  its  own  defence. 
AH  that  can  really  be  done  is,  to  exercise 
the  utmost  caution  as  to  the  occasion  on 
which  it  must  be  employed  and  the  hand^ 
to  which  its  execution  is  confided.    Con* 
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trovcrsy  on  the  general  subject,  on  bases 
on  which  the  two  parties  are  not  and  never 
can  be  agreed,  is  really  idle. 

Precisely  the  same  impossibility  of  solu- 
tion applies  to  the  problem  which  is  now 
so  vehemently,  and  we  must  say  so  vague- 
ly, agitated  about  the  so-called  right  of 
irregular  resistance  to  invasion  by  regular 
soldiers.  Civilians  who  take  up  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  invaded  country  or  of 
their  own  hearths  and  homes  threatened 
with  military  occupation  are  patriots  ac- 
cording to  one  doctrine,  robbers  accord- 
ing to  another.  And  the  two  doctrines 
will  certainly  continue  to  prevail  in  con- 
tradiction to  each  other,  without  the 
possibility  of  decision  between  them  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  or  any  other 
tribunal,  so  long  as  the  great  abuse  called 
war  continues.  War  has  its  recognized 
code  in  civilized  countries,  and  acts  done 
witlun  the  limits  of  that  code  are  sanctioned 
by  it.  Outside  the  limits  of  that  code  all 
is  vague.  There  is  neither  law  nor  recog- 
nized morality.  Ko  one  can  serious^ 
condemn  the  "  partisan  "  or  "  freeshooter  " 
or  "  guerrilla  "  who  is  driven  into  the  field 
either  by  the  sense  of  personal  iiyury  or 
by  love  of  his  country,  and  takes  the  life 
of  his  uniformed  opponent.  Ko  one  can 
seriously  condemn  the  military  chief  who 
seizes  on  him  and  puts  him  summarily  to 
death.  Each  acts  in  obedience  to  his 
sense  of  duty ;  the  one  defends  his  father- 
land, the  other  protects  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers.  The  only  ready  award  between 
them  is  on  what  we  may  call  (without  dis- 
respect) the  feminine  principle,  though 
commonly  adopted  in  time  of  need  by 
masculine  reasoners  also:  —  I  am  in  the 
right  in  this  war,  you  are  in  the  wrong ; 
therefore  I  may  shoot  at  you  from  behind 
a  hedge,  but  you  may  not  retaliate  by 
hanging  me. 

And  no  nation  was  ever  so  lavish  of  this 
kind  of  reasonincr  in  the  mouths  of  its 
chieftains  as  the  French,  who  now  have  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  many  a  wanton  indul- 
gence in  it.  The  proclamations  and 
despatches  of  the  First  Napoleon  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  as  a  perfect 
manual  of  the  audacious  fallacy  which 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
speaker  is  in  the  right,  and  therefore  that 
ordinary  rules  of  morality  are  nullified  or 
reversed  as  between  him  and  his  opponent. 
In  Calabria,  the  Tyrol,  Spain,  Russia,  his 
language  was  always  the  same:  a  short 
shrift,  with  as  little  as  might  be  of  prelim- 
inary inquiry,  for  the  civilian  who  had 
slain  or  resisted  a  French  soldier.  There 
was  no  affectation  of  regret,  no  endeavour 


to  establish  the  nice  doctrine  tlist  a  mta 
might  be  a  patriot,  a  hero  or  a  martyr  in 
the  eyes  of  nis  own  people,  and  yet  mnsi 
be  shot  as  a  victim  to  the  necessary  law 
of   self-defence   by   another  people.   In 
those  resolute  eyes  of  his  they  were  ill 
**  brigands  **  alike,  and  their  erterminadon 
was  not  only  indispensable,  but  a  debt  doe 
to  justice.    And  yet,  as  we  all  know,  when 
the  tables  were  turned  on  the  ^reat  con- 
queror, the  opposite  line  of  doctrine  was  ak 
once  assumed  and  preached  with  the  same 
absolute    self-confidence.    The  peasantiy 
of  Champagne  were  urged  in  1813  by  tM 
most  vehement  appeals  of  their  Emperor 
to  take  up  every  man  his  musket^  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  invader,  to 
cut  off  his  stragglers,  to  annoy  him  with 
street-fighting,  to  remember   that  ewaj 
citizen  in  case  of  invasion  is  dispensed  from 
the  conventional,  professional  law  of  ndfr 
tary  men,  and  has  to  do  his  best  or  worst 
in    defence    of  country   and    Sovereign. 
Now  the  orders  of  Napoleon  were  reuly 
justifiable  in  both  cases.    In  regular  wsi^ 
fare,  neither   the   invaded   peasant  who 
shoots  the  invading  soldier  nor  the  invad- 
ing officer  who  commands  the  execntion 
of  the  peasant  can  be  condemned  according 
to  any  recognized  principle.    The   only 
thing  really  noticeable  is  the  cynical  dar- 
ing  with   which    Napoleon    i)ronounoed 
jud^ent   on  both  sides.    The  recentlr 
published  extracts  from  the  last  Emperor^ 
intercepted  correspondence  raise  a  painfhl 
reminiscence    connected    with    the    same 
question.    Maximilian  writes  to  him  from 
Mexico  announcing,  though  with  sensitive 
regret,  the  measure  into  which  militaiy 
pressure  had  driven  him  —  the  proclama- 
tion of  death  to  all  ^  guerrillas,^  that  is, 
bands  of  Mexican '^patriots.**    They  were 
killing  his  French  soldiers,  and  from  hii 
point  of  view  he  had  the  right  to  doit; 
but  the  exercise  of  that  right  cost  him  his 
life,  and,  in  strictness,  not  unrighteoiuly. 
Ti\ieic  are  commonplace  maxims,  donbt- 
Icss — though,   from    the    angry   paanoii 
which  the  exploits  of  French  francs-tirran 
on  the  one  side  and  the  retaliation  ezo- 
cised  by  German  soldiers  on  the  other  ex- 
cite, not  only  in  the  nations  engaged  in 
the  strife,  but  in  neutral  observers  tJba, 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  veir  essQf 
forgotten.    But  there  is  one  particnlar  in 
which  their  application  is,  so  to  spesk, 
novel,  and  requires  very  close  watchiag 
from  those  who  are  clear-minded  enoogK 
to  see  through  the  smoke  and  tomnlt  of 
the  hour.    The  two  irreconcilable  princi- 
ples the  opposition   of  which  we  bav0 
pointed  out  arose  and  have  been  ai  yel 
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considered  nnder  the  hitherto  ordinary 
circumstances  of  European  warfare  —  a 
relatively  small  number  of  disciplined 
soldiers  engaged  against  each  other  on  the 
two  sides.  In  such  a  case,  without  pro- 
nouncing on  abstract  moral  questions,  a 
fair  arbitrator  might  easily  say  that  it  was 
best  with  a  view  to  speedy  peace  —  best 
with  a  view  to  humanity  — that  those  who 
were  paid  to  fight  each  other  should  be 
left  to  fight  it  out ;  and  that  any  violent 
interference  with  their  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  irregulars,  whatever  fdlowance 
might  be  made  for  particular  cases,  must 
on  the  whole  be  discouraged  as  contrary 
to  higher  interests  than  those  of  common 
patriotism.  But  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
denied  that  modem  invasion,  as  carried  on 
by  Germany  in  the  present  instance,  does 
require  to  be  looked  at  and  judged  from  a 
wider  view  than  that  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  The  German  army,  as  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  6yst<;m  boast,  is  no  longer  a 
mere  army ;  it  is  an  armed  nation^  launched 
in  one  fierce  impuL;e  against  the  heart  of 
another  nation.  Many  more  than  half  a 
million  of  men  armed  and  uniformed  and 
coming  within  the  denomination  of  regular 
soldiers,  occupy  not  a  few  fortresses  and 
camps,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  France.  And  myriads  more  are 
on  their  way  thither.  The  "landwehr," 
in  its  conception  strictly  a  defensive  army 
or  militia,  is  converted  for  the  nonce  into 
an  invading  force,  and  adds  its  multitudes 
to  those  of  the  first  contingent.  Now, 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  natural,  at 
all  events  for  the  Frenchman,  to  say  that 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  problem 
what  licence  is  permitted  to  civilians 
against  soldiers  are  a  good  deal  modified. 
lu)ur  army,  he  may  tell  the  German,  is  not 
an  army  in  the  old  popular  sense,  but  an 
organized  nation;  you  have  the  start  of 
me,  but  you  place  me  under  the  necessity 
of  rousing  up  an  unorganized  nation  to 
meet  violence  with  violence.  My  franc- 
tireur  is  not  a  brigand  and  your  recruit 
a  soldier  because  the  first  is  improvised 
for  the  occasion  and  the  second  has  had  a 
couple  of  years'  drill.  Neither  is,  in  the 
old  professional  sense,  a  "militaire"  a 
member  of  a  peculiar  caste  in  the  nation, 
fenced  round  by  recognized  privileges. 
Such,  we  say,  might  be  the  not  unnatural 
reasoning  of  the  Frenchman,  were  French- 
men addicted  to  reasoning  instead  of  hys- 
t-eric5.  The  terrible  consequences  to  civi- 
lization of  doctrines  sanctioning  a  guerre 
a  oufrance  are  plain  enough ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  novel  organizing  of 
military  nations  which  suggests  such  doc- 


trines? The  truly  admirable  and  unri- 
valled discipline  of  the  Prussians,  the  pa- 
tient spirit  of  self-denial  —  for  it  really 
seems  no  less — which  in  the  main  con- 
trols their  armies,  may  on  the  other  hand 
justify  for  the  moment  on  their  part  a 
claim  that  the  privileges  allowed  by  inter- 
national usage  to  the  professional  soldier 
in  time  of  war  ought  to  be  extended  to 
their  citizen  soldiery  also.  But  no  one 
can  count  on  the  continuance  of  such  con- 
ditions as  these.  And  the  only  immediate 
moral  ta  be  drawn  is  this  —  Let  him  who 
disposes  of  so  vast  and  anomalous  a  power 
as  the  German  army  of  1870  abridge  his 
employment  of  it  as  much  as  he  possibly 
can.  Let  him  hold  the  hitherto  unheara- 
of  nature  of  his  weapon  for  an  additional 
reason  for  being  the  less  exacting  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  he  will  sheathe  it.  Other- 
wise he  provokes  anoUier  Nemesis  besides 
that  which  threatens  the  ordinary  con- 
queror. 


From  The  Speetetor. 
THE  DECADENCE  OF  FRANCE. 

Thebb  is  an  idea  rapidly  gaining  ground 
amon^  our  own  people,  in  Germany,  and  in 
America  which  ought  to  be  discussed.  Is 
it  not  possible,  ask  grave  men,  astounded 
by  the  events  of  the  war,  that  France  is 
something  more  than  defeated,  —  that  she 
is  in  decadence,  that  her  history  is  over, 
and  that  she  will  never  revive?  The 
question,  though  only  uttered  in  Germanr, 
is  whispered  in  a  ^reat  many  households 
in  England,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  serious 
discussion.  If  France  is  to  cease  to  be,  the 
histOiT'  of  the  human  race  is  modified  for 
ever,  and  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  first 
advantages,  the  existence  in  Europe  of  an 
effective  and  propafirandist  inteUect  radi- 
cally different  nrom  uie  Teuton.  Not  only 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  though  that  is 
much,  but  the  dominion  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  world  wiU  have  passed  to  a  single  branch 
of  the  human  race,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
but  the  Teuton  modified  by  centuries  of 
freedom.  This  may  be  the  best,  as  it  is 
clearly  the  strongest  branch  of  the  human 
stock,  but  stiU  a  branch  with  no  right  and 
no  capacity  to  supersede  humanity.  Primd 
facie,  many  of  the  events  of  the  war  justify 
those  who  apprehend  so  frightfid  a  calam- 
ity. Fighting  power,  if  not  a  high  form 
of  power  in  a  race,  is  an  essential  form  if 
the  race  is  to  keep  its  independence,  and 
France  appears  to  superficial  observers  to 
have  lost  its  fighting  power.    We  all. 
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friends  and  enemies  alike,  ask  with  Gen- 
eral Blumcnthal,  in  simple  amazement, 
what  change  has  come  over  the  French? 
Why  do  they  run  away?  The  linesmen 
who  in  one  place  —  Metz  —  fight  to  the 
death,  everywhere  else  run,  or  capitulate, 
or  mutiny,  or  do  something  or  other  for 
which  explanation  seems  as  difficult  as 
apology.  The  citizens  in  many  places  pve 
tnom.^elves  up  on  mere  rumours  of  a  Ger- 
man advance.  The  departments  seem  ut- 
terly unable  to  organize  anything,  not  only 
an  armv,  but  a  rec^iment,  a  company,  any- 
thing oi  any  value  for  defence.  Ino  leaders, 
it  is  said,  turn  up  even  in  civil  matters,  and 
not  only  no  leaders,  but  no  policies,  nothing 
even  like  the  vague  but  triumphant  thought 
expressed  in  Lincoln's  rude  formula,  "  We 
must  keep  on  pegging  away."  Vast  re- 
gions full  of  men  and  wealth  and  spirit  sit 
apparently  inert,  doing  nothing,  while  in 
the  occupied  districts  Frencmnen  seem 
cowed  to  such  a  point  that  they  dare  not 
even  attempt  to  cut  a  railway.  \Vhat  can 
it  all  mean,  if  it  be  not  that  France  is  in 
decay,  that  the  attack  has  not  made  ruin, 
but  only  revealed  it  ? 

It  is  horribly  true,  all  that,  and  yet  we 
believe  we  may  absolutely  reject  the  de- 
duction pessimists  are  inclined  to  draw. 
We  should  reject  it  even  if  all  the  facts 
were  unfavourable,  believing  that  a  peo- 
ple, like  an  individual,  may  be  temporarily 
paralyzed,  that  no  conclusion  can  fairly  bo 
formed  as  to  the  condition  of  a  nation 
from  an  experience  of  only  six  weeks ;  but 
many  of  the  facts  are  favourable  to  France 
in  a  high  degree.  Take  those,  first  of  all, 
*  which  affect  the  question  of  military  spirit. 
Hie  Army,  as  a  whole,  has  shown  want  of 
discipline,  want  of  staying  nower,  and  want 
of  self-reliance ;  but,  till  oisheartened  by 
the  revelation  of  the  incompetence  of  its 
chiefs,  it  fought  fairly  well,  and  one  sec- 
tion of  it,  exactly  like  the  rest  in  all  but 
discijiline,  has  displayed  a  courage,  tenar 
city,  and  carelessness  of  life  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  France.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  soldiery  ought  to  be  more  stubborn 
even  if  badly  led,  but  the  answer  to  that  is 
that  they  never  have  been,  that  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  France  have  been  accomplished 
with  armies  of  highly  nervous,  excitable 
men,  of  not  very  high  physicjue,  who  make 
good  leadership  their  condition  of  victory. 
That  is  not  the  English  condition,  and  may 
not  be  the  German;  but  it  has  always 
been  the  French,  at  least  since  the  Revolu- 
tion allowed  the  rank  and  file  to  form  an 
opinion  on  their  commanders.  Outside 
the  Line,  again,  the  people  have  revealed 
in  the  majority  of  instances  a  very  high 


degree  of  spirit.  Trochn  has  with  him  i 
hundred  thousand  men  who  in  reality,  if 
not  in  appearance,  are  volunteers,  power 
to  coerce  them  having  disappeared;  and 
they  behave,  even  according  to  hostile  ac- 
counts, very  well  indeed,  holding  their 
ground  after  the  linesmen  have  retreatedi 
—  a  dreadful  trial  to  raw  recruits.  Then 
men  are  provincials,  and  at  least  two  hmi" 
dred  thousand  more  of  them  are  in  arms 
"  behind  the  Loire  "  and  in  the  South,  and 
seem  by  all  accounts  determined  men. 
The  stories  about  the  fall  of  Orleans^ 
which,  by  the  way,  are  absurdly  miscon- 
ceived both  at  Versailles  and  in  England!, 
do  not  affect  the  Mobiles,  who  stand  as 
long  as  their  Generals  will  let  them,  or 
their  want  of  artillery  renders  standing 
possible.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  Lyom, 
and  Marseilles  have  shown  equal  readi- 
ness, the  Lyonnese  in  particular  having 
faced  an  insurrection  with  the  utmost  de- 
termination, and  have  organized  them- 
selves so  fairly,  that  France  may  be  said 
in  six  weeks  to  have  produced  a  hundred 
infantry  regiments  of  8,0<X)  men  each  hf 
voluntary  enlistment.  Tliey  are  badly 
armed,  equipped,  and  drilled;  they  have 
new  and  therefore  ignorant  officers,  and 
they  are  deficient  in  subordination  off 
parade ;  but  those  lamentable  facts  onlr 
show  how  strong  the  spirit  must  be  which 
brings  them  in  such  masses  to  the  front. 
One  victory,  one  sound  piece  of  evidence 
that  they  can  beat  Germans,  that  the  lat- 
ter are  fighting  men  and  not  genii,  and 
these  men  will  be  formidable  soldiers,— > 
unable,  it  may  be,  to  defeat  Prussians  — 
who  are  clearly  the  most  tenacious  fighters 
in  the  world  —  but  able  to  make  victory 
worthless  to  them.  The  French,  be  it  re- 
membered, are  not  fighting  for  home  and 
hearth.  They  can  have  peace  to-morrow 
by  surrendering  a  strip  of  territory  of 
which  they  have  scarcely  heard,  but  that 
surrender  involves  hxmiiliation  for  France, 
and  they  fight  on,  not  very  confidently,  for 
they  see  the  regulars  run,  and  not  very 
ably,  for  they  have  no  leader,  but  still  with 
resolute  pluck.  So  far  from  thinking  that 
France  shows  signs  of  martial  decadence* 
we  think  she  shows  signs  that  her  people 
have  improved,  that  they  are  more  ready 
to  fight  than  they  have  ever  been,  much 
more  ready  than  in  1713  or  1815. 

Then,  as  to  civil  capacity,  look  to  the 
whole  record,  instead  of  part  of  it.  hook. 
how  swiflly  and  strongly  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  —  not  the  Mobiles,  who 
were  outside  —  poured  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  when  threatened  by 
the  Reds,  —  poured  in  an   instant,  with 
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clear  determination  to  put  disorder  down. 
Or  read  the  really  wonderful  account,  by 
a  most  hostile  critic,  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Battalion  Croix  Rousae  at  Lyons,  3,000 
workmen  —  silkwcavers  who,  two  months 
ago,  never  saw  a  rifle  —  swept  Cluseret 
and  his  followers  into  space  on  behalf  of  a 
Prefect  whom  they  disliked,  but  who  repre- 
aented  order.     Could  Colonel  T.  Hughes's 
regfiment  have  done  better?     Even  these 
dangerous  Reds  are  most  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the   revolutionary  energy  with 
which  they  desire  to  defend  France,  and 
take  for  their  leader  a  man  wild  enough  no 
doubt  in  his  ideas  about  property,  but  with 
some  brains.     Cluseret *s  plan  for  forming 
an  army  by  a  conscription  under  penalty 
of  death,  and  the  substitution  of  the  non- 
commissioDed    officers  for  the  distrusted 
caste,  was  as  a  revolutionary  scheme,  the 
ablest  yet  propounded,  and  has,  in  part, 
been  accepted    by   Gambetta.    Men    aay 
every  day  there  are  no  leaders,  but  let  as 
just  look  at  that.    Natural  leaders,  of 
course,  there  are  none,  for  Senators,  Depu- 
ties, officials,  Generals,  were  all  Impenal- 
iflts,  and  the  aristocracy  has  apparently 
ducked  under,  but  where  but  in   France 
could  civil  chiefs  be  so  rapidly  improvised, 
or  so  readily  obeyed  ?    Here  is  a  Marseil- 
laise lawyer,  of  Genoese  extraction,  who 
drops  out  of  a  balloon,  remarks  that  he  is 
eoing  to  save  France  if  he  can,  and  from 
JTours  to  Marseilles  accumulates  all  au- 
thority into  hin  own  hands.     Who  is  "  pro- 
nouncing *'  against  Gambetta  ?    The  leader 
has  not  yet  appeared  —  whenever  did  the 
Man  of  Destiny  turn  up  in  six  weeks  ?  — 
but  what  other  country  ever  improvised  a 
Government  so  well  out  of  such  materials, 
built  a  working  machine  by  such  a  device 
as  entrusting  a  Dictatorship  to  the  mem- 
bers for  the  CapitiU?    Just  imagine  the 
sort  of  obedience  English  counties  would 
pay  to   self-elected   Secretaries  of  State, 
representing  London  vestries,  and  supposed 
to  be  of  dangerous,  though  uncertain  po- 
litical tendencies!     We  do  not  know  all 
or  much  that  this  Government  is  doing, 
but  we  do  know  that  it  finds  money  to  go 
on,  that  it  has  fortified  Paris,  that  it  has 
established   two   centres  of  government; 
that  it  is  improvising  armies,  one  of  which 
—  the  Parisian  one  —  impresses  Baron  von 
^loltke  —  not  a  bad  judge  of  such  things  — 
with  evident  resj)ect;  that  it  is  creating  an 
artillery;  that  it  does  soineliow  carry  on 
the  otficial  life  of  France.     How  it  does  it 
we  do  not  know,  for  no  correspondent  so 
niueh   as  alludes  to  such  matters;  but  it 
does  it  somehow,  and  that  in  the  teeth  of 
gigantic   diHieulties, — such,  for  example, 


as  the  <*  League  of  the  Fifteen  Depart- 
ments," that  is,  of  a  virtual  declaration  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  Southern 
France.  That  very  declaration  shows  a 
power  of  local  action  which,  badly  man-* 
aged  as  it  is  everywhere,  is  a  sign  of  lift, 
of  political  vigour  and  capacity  we  had 
scarcely  expected  in  the  provinces  of 
France.  That  the  old  machinery  did  not  • 
work,  that  France  did  not,  as  the  Germans 
at  first  expected,  fight  from  department  to 
department,  raising  ever  new  levies  in 
regular  fashion  as  the  IlohenzoUerns  would 
have  done,  is  true,  the  failure  being  the 
necessarv  consequence  of  the  Revolution ; 
but  the  Republicans  show  everywhere  that 
the  old  creative  power  still  exists,  and  is 
stimulated  by  one  of  the  greatest  safe* 
guards  of  States,  a  strong,  indeed  an 
almost  overweening  sense  of  patriotism* 
It  may  be  very  nlly,  as  some  Englishmen 
may  think,  for  France  not  to  yield  and 
confess  kerself  beaten;  but  the  refusal 
itself,  the  certainty  expressed  b^  all  trav« 
ellers  that  any  Government  which  agreed 
to  cede  territory  would  bo  destroyed,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  that  the  national  spirit  has 
not  decayed,  that  revival  is  not  far  ofL>  and 
may  be  very  near  at  hand.    The  State  or- 

fanization  of  France  has  perished,  but  not 
Vance. 


From  The  PaU  Hmll  GMette. 
ALGERIA  AND  THE  FRENCH. 

Rumours  of  threatened  disturbances  in 
Algeria  sound  so  plausible  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  discredit  them.  They  seemed  so 
inevitable  that  the  report  was  sure  to  be 
invented,  and  the  only  mvstery  is  that 
troubles  should  not  have  broken  out  be- 
fore. There  was  a  French  colony,  com- 
posed of  a  flying  population  of  Frenchmen, 
subsidized  and  cherished  more  or  less  di- 
rectly by  a  paternal  government  —  men 
who  lived  ana  toiled,  but  looked  no  farther 
thai|  the  morrow  when  they  should  be  re- 
stored in  possession  of  a  competence  to  tlM 
embraces  of  La  belle  France.  There  was 
a  native  population,  half  reclaimed — an 
inferior  caste,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  And  these  were  girdled  in  by 
a  chain  of  posts,  entrenohed  within  a  line 
of  fortresses  against  Kabyles  of  the  Atlai 
and  Arabs  of  the  desert.  The  colonistSi 
French  and  native,  were  as  unlike  the 
stuff  to  make  good  a  military  frontier  ^ 
as  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian 
military  frontier  on  the  lower  Danube,  for 
example  —  as  could   well  be   imagined* 
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French  spirit  is  apt  to  evaporate  aud 
French  muscle  and  fibre  to  deteriorate 
under  a  sultry  African  sun.  Moreover, 
the  policy  of  the  Empire  was  to  relegate 
the  colonists  to  the  works  of  peace,  to  set 
them  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  soil 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  military 
guard.  When  Algeria  i^aa  a  place  (TarmeSy 
a  training  ground  for  the  overgrown  forces 
of  a  vast  military  system,  civilian  soldiers 
would  have  been  a  supcrilluity  and  a  nui- 
sance. Accordingly  no  newly  settled  coun- 
try, in  the  close  vicinity  of  dangerous 
neighbours,  was  ever  more  paralyzed  for 
defensive  purposes.  They  were  taught  to 
rely  implicitly  upon  others.  There  might 
be  a  black  storm  brewing  on  the  desert 
horizon,  but  it  scarcely  troubled  the  set- 
tlers of  the  settled  provinces  more  than  an 
Indian  mutiny  of  our  own  does  the  farmers 
of  Kent.  There  was  a  strong,  almost  an  ex- 
cessive garrison  of  regulars,  and  it  could  be 
reinforced  to  anv  extent  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, for  Marseilles  and  Toulon  were  within 
easy  sail  of  Algiers,  Ck>nstantine,  and 
Bona.  But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  every  now 
and  then  the  old  fire  which  nearly  scorched 
the  Orleans  Government  and  their  mar- 
shals out  of  the  country  would  blaze  out. 
Semi-barbarians  are  slow  to  yield  to  the 
logic  of  facts ;  and  a  population  that  prizes 
freedom  nearly  as  much  as  life,  and  de- 
lights in  war  above  all  earthly  pastimes, 
is  scarcely  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  the 
ordeal  of  battle  as  conclusive.  Like  a  didl 
man,  they  are  always  ready  to  reopen  the 
familiar  argument,  although  in  the  fore- 
gone certainty  of  its  leading  up  to  the  same 
inevitable  conclusion.  Add  to  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Arabs,  that  clement  of  fanati> 
cism  which  is  a  perfectly  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  you  had  a  tense  situation  which 
always  kept  the  French  outposts  on  the 
qui  Vive,  xou  cannot  calculate  even  upon 
the  prudence  of  grey-headed  statesmen 
and  veteran  warriors  when  they  have  to 
count  with  the  passions  of  the  people  they 
lead.  These  elderly  children  doubtless 
dreaded  the  French  fire  they  had  esuaije  so 
often  and  with  such  fatal  efiect ;  they  knew 
the  French  generals  had  graduated  in  their 
system  of  desert  warfare,  and  in  perfect- 
ing the  flying  column  had  bridged  the  fosse 
•  interposed  by  a  foodless,  waterless  waste. 
But  then  their  safest  statecraft  was  at  the 
mercy  of  any  prophet-descended  santon, 
of  any  marabout  who  had  established  his 
claims  to  sanctity  by  a  life  of  filth  and 
privation,  who  choice  to  preach  a  holy  cru- 
sade and  set  a  torch  to  the  powder  mag- 
azine. The  French  at  the  best  of  times 
lived  on  the    borders  of  a  smouldering 


crater,  and  the  constant  precaatioiu  thej 
took  against  the  event  of  an  eruptioD 
evinced  their  sense  of  its  likelihood. 

How  do  things  stand  in  Algeria  now  ? 
The  Arabs  were  bridled  before  oy  French 
prestige  and  French  material  force.  For 
the  former,  the  Germans  are  at  Venaillet, 
the  Emperor  is  at  WilhelmBhohe,  and  the 
soldiers  whose  names  were  familiar  in  the 
Arab  tents  as  household  words  are  for  the 
most  part  dead  or  disgraced,  or  they  have 
disappeared.  For  the  latter,  the  coontrjr 
is  held  by  an  enfeebled  garrison,  practi- 
cally cut  off  firom  communication  with  its 
French  depdt,  and  its  supports,  so  fkr  aa 
Algerian  claims  are  concerned,  totally  an- 
nihilated. Nor  in  all  probability  ia  the 
quality  of  the  remaining  Algerian  garrison 
what  it  used  to  be.  True,  they  hare  not 
been  driven  out  of  entrenched  positions  hj 
the  Germans,  they  have  never  broken 
ground  before  landwehr,  nor  changed  re- 
treat into  rout  at  the  sight  of  the  Uhlan 
uniforms.  But  demoralization  is  conta- 
gious ;  and  the  solidarity  of  sentiment  in 
a  grand  army  holds  good  in  disaster  aa 
after  a  long  succession  of  triumphs.  Tliey 
themselves  know,  and  the  Araos  are  also 
aware  of  it,  that  they  no  longer  belong  to 
the  invincibles  of  France.  Our  own  Indian 
experiences  show  us  how  evil  news  spreads 
among  the  Orientals  who  are  interested  in 
hearing  it.  Secrets  are  so  well  kept  where 
religion  and  hate  of  race  mingle  with  pol- 
itics, where  death  is  the  sure  penalty  of 
indiscretion,  that  the  war  is  apt  to  precede 
its  proclamation,  and  the  country  to  be 
wrapped  in  flame  before  you  suspect  that 
old  animosities  are  smouldering  anew.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  mnat 
be  the  feeling  of  the  high-spirited  tribea  of 
the  Sahara  towards  the  people  who  crashed 
them  by  overwhelming  numbers  and  supe- 
rior science  joined  to  diplomacy.  K  Abd- 
el-Kader  has  really  loyally  accepted  his  de- 
feat, we  may  take  it  for  certain  he  does  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  his  race.  The 
Arabs  must  surely  feel  that  France's  ex- 
tremity is  Algeria's  opportunity ;  and  if 
they  do  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  argu- 
ments will  persuade  them  to  hold  their 
hands.  Before  them  is  a  dispirited,  distract- 
ed people,  demoralized  by  defStet,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  over  their  shoulders  for  sup- 
port that  cannot  come  for  many  a  day.  Be- 
hind them  are  their  co-religionists  of  Mo- 
rocco, whose  sympathy  they  are  sure  of»  and 
who  have  frequently  offered  them  active 
assistance,  spite  of  the  dread  of  France. 
Morocco  would  be  too  glad  to  see  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  rid  of  an  infidel  Power  —  of  a 
people  that  diminishes  her  legitimate  in- 
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fluence,  and  despises   her   as    barbarian. 
If  the  Arabs  want  arms  or  allies,  they  have 
had  ample  time  to  buy  and  smuggle  in 
the  one  or  to  recruit  the  other  from  the 
fierce  tribes  of  the  Riff  coast  or  the  re- 
gency of  Tunis.    We  remember  a  thrill- 
ing little  episode  in  "  Eothen,"  where,  fal- 
len rmong  thieves,   the    author  professes 
h'mself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
could  be  t!ie  arguments  urged  by  those  of 
the  tribe  who  proposed  letting  him  pass 
unharmed  on  his  way.    That  episode  seems 
to  us  eloquently  expressive  of  the  present 
Btate  of  things  in    Algeria.    We    confess 
ourselves  quite  unable  to  suggest  a  reason 
for  the  extraordinary  tranquillity  of  the 
Arabs.    Mr.  Kinglake  said,  we  remember, 
that  he  fancied  the  mechanical  click  of  his 
pistol  locks,  as  he  cocked  and    uncocked 
them,  may  have    sensibly  influenced  the 
€^urse  of  the  discussion.    It  may  be  that 
the  gallant  attitude  of  the  French  troops 
has  its  effect  in  the  Desert  councils.    After 
all,  compared  to  our  own  case  in  India,  the 
French  will  have  every  advantage  of  prep- 
aration and  numbers,  and  it  may  be  that 
even  the  fiery  Arabs  think  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour. 

Of  cour-e  the  French  cannot  retire  from 
Algeria  now,  but  may  they  not  be  tempted 
to  do  80  later  ?  Perhaps  the  Arabs  may 
be  sage  enough  to  understand  that  the 
course  of  events  may  give  them  more 
Burely  all  they  could  gain  by  open  war. 
Of  what  value  has  Algeria  been  to  France  ? 
It  has  demonstrated  that  Frenchmen  were 
not  born  to  colonize,  even  at  their  own 
doors  and  in  a  climate  and  among  produc- 
tions closely  resembling  those  of  Provence. 
In  Algeria  the  French  have  paid  an  enor- 
mous price  for  colonial  failure.  Algeria 
has  given  them  a  framework  for  the  corp" 
of  Zouaves  and  recruited  them  regiments 
of  Turcos,  and  thereby  damaged  their  ex- 
cessive claims  to  civilization.  That  placing 
the  Turcos  at  the  head  of  the  ho  -.t  that 
was  to  civilize  Germany  may  in  the  end 
be  the  cause  of  troubles  unnumbered  to  i 
France.  Finally,  the  occupation  of  Algeria  | 
gave  France  that  training  ground  she 
was  so  proud  of;  that  training  ground 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  German 
strategists  and  by  the  avowal  of  the  best 
French  generals,  has  been  the  proximate ! 
cause  of  her  present  disasters.  Having 
learned  their  lessons  among  semi-sav- 
ages, the  Frenchmen  found  themselves 
**plucked  "  when  they  came  up  for  compet- 
itive examination  with  scientific  soldiers. 
The  next  French  Government  must  per- 
force be  one  of  retrenchment,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  Government  would 


venture  to  propose  retirement  from  Al- 
geria for  any  consideration  of  economy  or 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  costly  encum- 
brance. But  we  cannot  help  fearing  there 
may  be  troubles  in  store  for  Algeria  before 
the  arrangement  of  its  future  goes  beyond 
the  domain  of  speculation. 


From  The  Athencom. 
PARIS  AND  THE  WAR. 

{Par  Ballon  Monte.) 

Pabis.  Sept.  21, 1970. 

Impbisoked  in  Paris  1  Pleasant  prison, 
perhaps  some  will  say;  but  it  is  not  the 
bird  that  enjoys  the  gilding  of  the  cage, 
and  besides,  it  is  samy  tarnished.  Paris 
is  now  a  dusty,  unkempt  garrison  town, 
full  of  armed  men,  or  rather  boys;  the 
gay  carriages  are  replaced  by  heavy  wag- 
gons and  carts  laden  with  the  most  vulgar 
but  most  welcome  merchandise;  and  the 
horsemen  are  replaced  by  mounted  troopers 
and  strings  of  led  horses,  not  Arabian. 
The  cafes  are  almost  deserted,  except  just 
at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the 
papers,  and  they  are  all  closed  at  ten 
o'clock;  the  great  jewellers'  shops  are 
stripped  of  their  diamonds,  and  mostly 
closed  by  iron  shutters,  and  the  few  that 
remain  open  exhibit  a  few  pieces  of  sil- 
ver or  electro-plate,  more  by  way  of  sign 
than  stock ;  there  is  scarcely  a  note  in  any 
money-changer's  window ;  the  famous  pas- 
trycooks' are  deserted,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well-dressed  lady  is  so  rare  in 
the  streets  that  every  one  turns  to  regard 
her,  and  half  the  world  set  her  down  as  a 
spy.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  Paris  without 
sergents  de  vUle  or  police  of  any  kind,  with 
a  great  sprinkling  of  drunkards,  and 
troops  of  beggars ;  it  is  said  that  numbers 
of  the  vagabonds  expelled  by  the  late  Gov- 
ernment have  returned,  and  I  believe  this 
to  be  true;  and  although  there  has  been 
little  disorder,  there  is  danger  of  it,  and 
the  Government  must  do  something  to  en- 
sure the  peace  of  the  streets. 

The  journals  are  dropping  off  one  by 
one.  The  Official  Journal  is  reduced  to  a 
half-sheet,  for  fear  of  exhausting  its  stock 
of  paper,  and  those  which  continue  to  ap- 
pear all  repeat  each  other,  having  little 
else  to  give  us  but  accounts  of  the  doings 
of  the  army,  with  comments  and  sugges- 
tions. Since  Sunday  the  18th  inst.  not  a 
paper  or  letter  has  reached  us  from  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere.  On  Tuesday  not  a  sin- 
gle postman  visited  the  quarter  where  I 
reside,  and  I  believe  that  not  a  single  bag 
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of  lettors  has  been  got  ont  of  town  and 
sent  on  its  way.  If  this  does  not  indicate 
imprisonment,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  it  is 
ditiiciilt  to  say  what  does. 

Of  cour:  c  the  chance  of  this  reaching 
you  is  small,  but  I  shall  continue  to  send 
you  sucli  Fcr.ips  as  I  think  may  be"  wel- 
come, fthould  they  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy,  twice  a  week ;  and  having  thus 
thrown  my  leaves  on  the  waters,  hope 
that  by  some  chance  the  stream  may  bear 
them  to  your  door.  I  may  mention  that 
the  Afhemrnm  reached  me  only  on  Satur- 
day, but  that  other  journjils  are  missing. 
The  enemy  is  all  around  us;  there  has 
been  fighting  at  the  foot  of  the  Meudon 
hills,  at  Clamart,  Chutillon,  Fontcnai-aux- 
Roses,  Villcjuif,  and  Vanvres,  almost  un- 
der the  walls  of  Paris.  Greneral  Ducrot 
was  out  for  two  days  with  a  considerable 
force,  but  only  his  artillery  did  anything, 
the  weight  and  range  of  that  of  the  enemy 
preventing  the  possibility  of  bringing 
many  of  the  troops  into  the  action.  A 
regiment  of  Zouaves,  principally  young  re- 
cruits grafted  on  to  the  remnant  of  a  regi- 
ment, it  is  said,  behaved  very  badly,  were 
joined  by  a  number  of  men  belonging  to 
other  regiments,  and  fled  in  complete  dis- 
order: a  court-martial  is  being  held  on 
them  to-day,  and  the  population  is  furious 
against  them.  Tlie  Garde  Mobile  in  one 
case  was  seized  with  panic,  threw  away 
everything,  and  fled  in  utter  disorder; 
while  a  coqw  of  the  National  Guard,  on 
the  contrary,  behaved  admirably,  kept  the 
brid;»e  of  Sevres  all  day  long  against  con- 
stant attacks  of  cavalry,  and  enabled  the 
engineers  to  complete  the  arrangements 
for  its  destruction.  Tliis  bridge,  as  well 
as  those  of  Saint-Cloud  and  Billai^court, 
have  now  all  been  destroyed.  Last  night, 
the  2<)th,  a  considerable  force  went  out  in 
the  direction  of  Saint-Ouen  and  Saint- 
Denis,  an<l  while  I  write  I  hear  cannonad- 
ing ^oing  on  in  that  direction. 

William  of  Prussia  has  made  his  head- 
quarters in  the  town  whence  Louis  le 
Grand  thundered  forth  his  edicts  to  the 
Rhino,  and  Versailles  once  again  aims  at 
ruling  France,  while  the  Crown  Prince 
takes  up  his  quarters  at  Saint-Germain, 
and  doubtless  hopes  to  follow  the  example 
of  Henri  Quatre  and  bring  Paris  to  liis 
feet,  and  that  without  the  concession  of 
thi'  ma^s.  It  is  positively  asserted,  though 
not  ollii'ially,  that  Jules  Favre  left  Paris 
for  the  King's  head-fiuarters  on  Sunday 
morning,  an<l  the  Eierfeur  LibrCy  which  is 
under  the  diivction  of  M.  Picard,  says  — 
*•  The  Vice  President  of  the  Government 
would  not  have  undertaken  such  a  mission 


without  the  certainty  of  being  receiTed  i 
a  manner  worthy  of  France  imd  the  we] 
founded  hope  of  a  good  aolution.  Loi 
Lyons  would  not  have  interfen^d  in  ih 
matter,  nor  Jules  Favre  quitted  his  post  i 
order  to  bring  back  a  rebuff.  There  t 
then,  reason  to  believe  that  An  amustic 
will  be  concluded,  and  that  peace  will  boo 
be  the  result, —  an  honourable  peaa 
France  will  accept  no  other."  This  soojoiC 
encouraging,  but  I  do  not  think  the  popi 
lation  put  much  faith  in  it.  It  is  saiu  toi 
on  Friday  last  M.  de  Bismarck  said  to 
diplomatist  that  he  did  not  intend  to  bon 
bard  Paris,  for  that  such  an  act  woul 
draw  upon  him  more  hatred  and  contumel 
than  the  place  was  worth;  but  that  fa 
would  make  all  sacrifices  to  invest  it  ei 
tirely,  if  it  took  a  year  to  do  it. 

The  Statue  of  Strasbourg  continues  t 
be  the  most  attractive  object  in  Paris ;  it  i 
so  loaded  with  flowers,  wreaths,  flags,  an 
inscriptions  that  scarcely  anything  but  tb 
face  is  visible  ;  it  is  said  that  an  inscri] 
tion  is  about  to  be  engraved  on  the  pedei 
tal,  to  the  following  ofiect : — **  Siege  o 
Strasbourg,  1870.  Heroic  resistance  o 
General  Lhrich.  Aux  h^ros  Strasbou 
geois.    La  patrie  rcconnaissante." 

The  alteration  in  the  inscription  on  £ 
the  public  establishments  is  being  carriei 
out  systematically;  the  Provisional  Goi 
ernment  has  appointed  a  cUoyen^  whoi 
name  has  escaped  me,  to  erase  the  wor 
Imptriale  and  replace  it  by  National 
everywhere.  The  unfortunate  bas-reliei 
of  Louis  Napoleon  on  horseback,  place 
over  the  great  new  entrance  to  the  Flac 
du  Carrousel,  has  disappeared,  and  the  ii 
scriptions  and  insignia  are  being  remove 
from  the  New  Opera  House.  This  builc 
ing,  by  the  way,  lias  been  inaugurated  a 
last ;  it  has  become  a  great  military  depdi 
In  the  first  place,  it  being  known  tna 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  water  belov 
an  immense  cavity  has  been  cut  in  th 
concrete  and  a  great  reservoir  formed  fo 
the  supply  of  the  engines  in  case  of  fire  i 
the  neighbourhood;  in  the  compartment 
beneath  the  stage  are  stored  a  strange  af 
sortment  of  objects :  first,  all  the  book 
and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Opera 
and,  secondly  all  kiu£  of  provisions,  ex 
cept  hay  and  straw,  and  immense  quonti 
ties  of  ammunition  of  all  sorts  except  pov 
der — wheat,  oats,  flour,  preserved  mcaU 
and  wine  sufficient  to  supplv  the  army  fb 
a  month,  mountains  of  Dalls,  and  quanti 
ties  of  equipments.  Hundreds  of  railwa; 
vans  were  emptied  into  it  in  the  early  pai 
of  the  week.  On  the  main  floor  is  estab 
lishcd  an  ambulance;   above  this,  hugi 
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kitchens  for  the  preparation  of  soldiers' 
soup ;  while  on  the  roof,  in  front  of  Apollo 
and  between  the  Pegasus  and  the  Muses, 
are  erected  an  observatory,  a  semaphore 
and  electric  light.  Such  is  the  inaugura- 
tioB  of  the  somewhat  tawdry  and  over- 
grown temple  of  music  and  dancinn;. 
The  Imperial  carriage-way  was  found 
vastly  useful  in  conveying  the  beds  for  the 
wounded  to  the  main  floor,  and  the  Impe- 
rial pavilion  will  form  an  admirable  dis- 
pensary. The  housing  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures driven  into  Paris  from  the  suburbs 
has  given  great  trouble.  Many  have 
found  shelter  in  empty  houses ;  some  have 
erected  places  that  sadly  resemble  pigsties 
in,  gardens  and  bits  of  vacant  ground,  and 
the  Northern,  and  perhaps  other  railways, 
have  taken  a  most  admirable  and  benevo- 
lent step  —  they  have  devoted  all  the  car- 
riages to  these  unfortunate  people,  each 
family  having  one  or  more  compartments 
to  itself,  and  furnish  all  that  require  them 
with  provisions. 

I  have  just  heard  that  M.  Jules  Favre's 
visit  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters  is  a 
complete  failure.  He  found  the  King  and 
M.  ae  Bismarck  at  Meaux ;  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  latter,  from  whom  he  could 
obtain  nothing  satisfactory,  and  returned 
to  Paris  last  night;  so  the  hopes  of  an 
armistice  or  of  immediate  peace  are 
dashed  to  the  ground. 

The  Mobiles  from  Brittany  seem  deter- 
mined to  win  a  name.  Before  going  out 
to  fight  the  other  day  they  had  a  wild 
national  fiansfi  to  the  tune  of  their  own 
horns  and  bagpipes  I 

September  30. 

Our  letters  continue  to  go  out,  and,  we 
hope,  in  safety,  by  balloon ;  in  one  instance 
we  have  notice  of  arrival  outside  the 
Prussian  lines  by  pigeon  express.  The 
day  before  yesterday  a  larger  quantity 
than  usual  left  Paris  —  two  large  balloons 
and  a  small  one  being  united  together  by 
transverse  poles,  to  which  the  cars  were 
attached.  These  balloons  carry  (lovern- 
ment  ajrents,  as  well  as  letters,  which  are 
now  limited  to  four  grammes  in  weight; 
but  a  system  of  postal  cards  has  been  es- 
tablished :  these  are  of  a  certain  size  — 
about  that  of  an  ordinary  envelope,  and 
must  not  weigh  more  than  three  grammes ; 
they  are  to  be  despatched  by  small  free 
balloons,  and  take  their  chance ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  an  immense  number  of 
persons  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
mode  of  sendinj:^  a  few  words  to  their 
friends.  We  are  still  without  a  sin- 
gle letter  from  England.     I  hear  that  ar- ' 


rangeraents  have  been  made  for  diplomatic 
couriers  to  pass  the  enemy's  lines :  cannot 
our  Foreign  Office  do  something  for  pri- 
vate correspondence  also  ? 

We  have  been  very  quiet  for  some  days 
outside,  and  there  is  a  hope  that  the  enemy 
is  in  great  difficulties  about  food:  the 
francs-tlreurs  have  done  something  to  in- 
crease that  difficulty  —  they  have  blown 
up  the  tunnel  at  Saveme,  on  the  Eastern 
line,  and  thus  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion with  Grermany.  It  was  a  daring  un- 
dertaking, performed  effectually,  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  sentinels ; 
and  the  damage  done  would  take  a  long 
time  to  repair.  The  francs-' ireurs  are  ex- 
hibiting the  greatest  daring  and  skill  upon 
all  occasions.  New  forces  are  expectea  in 
a  few  days  from  several  quarters,  and  the 
enemy  may  find  himself  between  two 
fires,  and,  as  he  is  not  likely  to  throw  up 
the  game,  there  is  a  belief  that  a  sudden 
and  vigorous  dash  will  be  made  at  our  for- 
tifications ;  in  fact,  it  was  looked  for  to- 
day; and  when  I  heard  cannonading  at 
daybreak  this  morning,  I  imagined  the 
assault  was  about  to  be  made;  but 
the  enemy  must  first  pass  the  line  of 
forts,  which  is  not  easy,  and  this  is  what 
they  may  have  tried  this  morning.  In 
order  to  guard  against  surprise,  we  have 
quite  an  army  outside  the  walls  now  every 
night. 

The  weather  is  superb,  even  hot — I 
never  remember  such  an  autumn ;  but  we 
sigh  over  it,  as  favourable  to  the  condition 
of  the  enemy's  army. 

We  cannot  tell  when  the  Constituent 
Assembly  mav  be  able  to  meet,  but  the 
Chamber  has  been  completely  arranged  to 
contain  764  representatives  of  the  people, 
with  places  for  the  press  and  the  puolic 
as  before. 

M.  Jules  Simon  is  not  content  that  even 
the  siege  should  put  a  total  stop  to  edu- 
cation. Ue  has  made  arrangements  for 
opening  some  of  the  lycces  and  public 
schools  for  day  scholars,  who  may  stay  all 
day  in  the  building,  provided  they  carry 
their  dejeuners  with  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  primary  schools,  it  is  said  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the 
Earents,  the  children  will,  for  the  present, 
e  fed  as  well  as  taught.  Considering  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  getting  any  thin*];  at- 
tended to  but  military  matters,  M.  Jules 
Simon's  perseverance  is  most  praise- 
worthy. 

The  public  libraries,  like  the  galleries, 
are  all  closed  for  the  present,  ana  precau- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  taken  asainst  acci- 
dents.   The  windows  of  the  Louvre,  the 
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Ecolc  dcs  Beaux  Arts  and  other  places 
arc  being  filled  up  with  sacks  of  earth, 
and  lar^e  vessels  of  water  are  arranged 
in  all  the  callerics ;  while  the  courts  are 
all  unpavea,  or  covered  with  sand.  The 
most  precious  manuscripts  have  been  re- 
moved into  the  safest  places  available ;  and, 
lastly,  all  the  i)crsons  engaged  in  the  es- 
tabli.^hments  are  formed  into  corps,  and 
will  keep  guard  alternately  night  and  day. 
AL  Arsonc  Iloussaye,  who  has  been  re- 
appointed Inspector  of  Fine  Arts  for  the 
provinces,  has  issued  a  circular  to  all  the 
Keepers  of  g.'illerie.=i  and  museums,  respect- 
ing the  meuns  to  be  adopted  against  acci- 
dent. The  disappearance  of  the  splendid 
collection  of  armour  from  Kerrefonds 
caused  considerable  sensation,  as  it  was 
believed  it  had  been  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  has  been  found  packed  and 
stored  at  the  Louvre.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  the  destruction  of  the  portrait  of 
Marceau,  and  that  of  La  Smala,  by  Horace 
Vernct,  is  confirmed;  such  wanton  de- 
struction of  works  of  art  is  disgraceful  to 
the  country  of  so  many  admirable  artists. 

I  may  mention  that,  amongst  other 
changes  of  name,  the  Lycdc  Napoleon  is 
now  called  Lycde  Corneille,  anci  another 
Lyct'c  Descartes. 

New  money  is  about  to  bo  coined,  and 
M.  Charles  Blanc  has  addressed  a  letter  on 
the  subject  to  the  Temps,  He  claims  for 
the  coin  of  a  country  the  importance  of  a 
national  monument,  and  protests  against 
anything  of  an  inferior  character  being 
produced,  and  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
ngured  by  the  eflBgy  of  any  individual, 
and  adds  —  "  No  artist  of  Corinth,  Athens, 
Syracuse,  &c.  would  have  consented  to 
have  struck  such  a  figure  af=i  that  which 
for  twenty  year^  has  made  the  press  groan 
in  Franco."  He  demands  that  France 
^should  cause  to  disappear  from  circula- 
tion the  head  of  a  man  who,  having  drawn 
the  barbarians  upon  us,  capitulated  to 
them.    The  continuance  of  that  laurelled 

head  would  be  a  scandal Are  those 

the  laurels  of  Sedan  which  encircle  the 
head  of  the  Caesar  of  yesterday  ?  it  would 

be  a^^ked The  coins  that  circulate 

from  hand  to  hand  should  not  exhibit  an 
image  which  is  so  offensive."  AL  Blanc 
proposes  the  adoption  of  the  die  of  the 
second  Duprc  —  Hercules  between  Liberty 
and  Equality,  with  the  motto.  Union  et 
Forrt\  cut  in  1792.  The  die  was  altered 
somewhat  in  1819  :  the  Cap  of  Liberty  on 
a  pike  was  changed  for  the  hand  of  Justice, 
and  the  motto  to  Libcrte,  EgnlUe\  Fratemittf, 
M.  Charles  Blanc  prefers  the  original  form, 
but  the  new  Government  has  adopted  the 


latter :  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  window! 
of  all  the  police  stations  in  Paria,  and, 
nonsensical  as  it  is,  I  suppose  it  will  be 
adopted  on  the  coin  also.  The  matter 
mignt  be  compromised  by  having  no  motto 
at  all. 

Citizen  Courbet,  artist,  painter,  and 
president  of  the  commission  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  museums  and  objects  of  art 
belonging  to  the  nation,  has  proposed  to 
the  Government  that  the  metal  plates  of 
the  Column  of  Venddmo  shall  be  used  op 
by  the  mint ;  he  gives  as  his  reasons  that 
the  work  has  no  artistic  value  whatCYsr, 
that  it  commemorates  war  and  oonqnesti 
which  are  offensive  to  a  republican  natiout 
to  the  genius  of  modem  civilization,  and 
to  the  universal  fraternity  which  ought  to 
prevail ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  renders  France 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  democratio 
Europe.  M.  Courbet  also  suggests  the 
same  application  of  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  which  lately  stood  at 
Courbevoye,  but  has  disappeared  —  Icowh 
ctostfj  va ! 

The  Maires  of  Paris  have  held  an  assem- 
bly under  the  presidencv  of  Citizen  Flo- 
quiet,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  At  this  meet* 
ing  the  question  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  was  raised,  but  left  to  be 
discui^sed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
after  the  Peace,  at  the  suggestion  of  iL 
Jules  Ferry,  a  member  of  the  Governments 

A  postman  who  left  Paris  on  the  20th 
inst.  with  fourteen  packets  of  letters  for 
the  Departments,  got  back  safely  on  the 
27th.  He  went  by  NeuiUy,  Saint-Denis, 
Maisons-Laf&ttc,  Chanteloup,  Tru),  Mcnlan, 
Mantes  and  Vernon,  and  brought  in  with 
him  about  150  letters.  Y. 


From  The  Saturdajr  Rerlew. 
TERMS  OF  PEACE. 

TiiE  question  on  what  terms  peace  can 
be  made  is  rapidly  becoming  the  one  great 
subject  of  pressing  importance.  So  tar  as 
human  foresight  can  go,  the  reduction  of 
Metz  and  Paris  is  only  a  matter  of  time, 
and  not  of  a  very  long  time.  Either 
peace  must  be  possible  by  Christmas  time 
or  the  war  will  drift  into  a  totally  new 
phase,  and  France  will  only  not  make 
peace  because  it  will  bo  too  despairing 
and  broken  down,  too  completely  a  prey 
to  anarchy  and  confusion,  to  be  able  or 
willing  to  treat  with  the  enemy.      Bat 

K;ace  is  by  no  means   impossible    now. 
azaine  is  in  treaty  with  the  Germans,  and 
although  ho  has  no  recognised  authority, 
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yet  any  terms  of  peace  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend  France  to  accept 
would  have  a  great  chance  of  finding  favour 
with  his  countrymen.  Every  rumour 
points  to  the  fact  that  some  steps  have 
Deen  lately  taken,  and  are  still  being 
taken,  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  the  German  leaders  and  the  two 
or  three  men  in  France  whose  acquiescence 
might  probably  determine  that  of  the 
country  generally.  If  Greneral  Trochu 
and  Bazainc,  and  two  or  three  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  of  Defence, 
were  to  agree  in  recommending  terms  of 
peace,  the  country  would  perhaps  be  dis- 
inclined to  continue  the  struggle.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Republi- 
can Government  should  assume  au  the 
odium  of  making  a  humiliating  peace ;  but 
if  the  necessity  of  bowing  to  evil  fortune 
were  enforced  on  Frenchmen  by  the  au- 
thority of  General  Trochu  and  Bazaine, 
who  are  the  only  two  military  leaders 
whose  names  now  command  much  respect, 
and  of  whom  the  first  is  said  to  be  an 
Orleanist  and  the  latter  an  Imperialist,  the 
most  important  parties  in  France  would 
possibly  consider  themselves  sufficiently 
represented  to  yield  to  the  opinion  thus 
expressed.  There  would  of  course  be  a 
howl  of  indignation  from  the  furious  sec- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  towns ;  but 
France  has  repeatedly  shown  that  it  can 
and  will  defy  the  clamour  of  these  use- 
less and  dangerous  and  utterly  ignorant 
people,  provided  that  the  rest  of  society 
makes  up  its  mind  to  act  together.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  is  certain.  No 
peace  is  possible  unless  it  involves  the  ces- 
sion of  some  portion  of  French  territory. 
The  Germans  insist  on  this,  and  will  insist 
on  it,  and  the  first  question  is  whether  the 
French  can  make  up  their  minds  to  acqui- 
esce in  it.  At  present  they  all  say  that 
they  would  never  dream  of  such  a  thing ; 
to  which  the  Germans  reply  that  they 
roust  be  made  to  feel  they  have  no  choice. 
It  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  German 
leaaers  to  put  France  under  some  novel 
and  extreme  pressure  before  any  further 
discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace  is  ^eld. 
Metz  may  be  made  to  capitulate,  two  or 
three  of  the  forts  near  Paris  may  be  re- 
duced by  the  heavy  guns  which  may  any 
day  open  on  them,  and  a  few  more  of  the 
large  and  flourishing  towns  of  the  North- 
west and  the  Centre  of  France  may  be 
put  under  requisitions  by  the  invaders. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  may  be 
necessary  and  wise,  or  not.  It  is  sufficient 
that  the  Germans  think  it  so.  They  are 
going  to  try  this  last  means  of  bringing 


I  the  French  to  their  senses.  But  if  they 
succeed  they  will  only  have  made  the 
French  see  what  outsiders  think  is  evident 
alreadv,  that  they  are  hopelessly  beaten. 
We  then  may  already  begin  to  ask  on 
what  terms  peace  is  possible,  and  although 
it  is  for  the  parties  to  the  negotiation  to 
settle  the  details,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
trace  the  limits  within  which  negotiations 
must  be  conducted. 

The  first  thing  is  to  determine  whether 
any  of  the  plans  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  avoiding  the  cession  of  French 
territory  will  hold  water.  Three  such 
plans  have  been  put  before  the  public. 
The  first  was  that  which  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  manifesto  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, a  document  said  to  be  apocryphal, 
but  which  was  too  characteristic  not  to 
have  come  firom  him  indirectly.  This  pro- 
posal was  that  the  fortresses  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  should  be  dismantled,  and  that 
the  French  should  engage  not  to  rebuild 
them.  If  such  a  treaty  could  be  perma- 
nently enforced,  it  woidd  attain  the  object 
which  the  Germans  say  is  most  at  their 
heart.  It  would  constitute  a  very  strong 
protection  against  an  attack  from  the  side 
of  France.  But  experience  shows  that 
such  treaties  cannot  be  permanently  en- 
forced, and  are  a  constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion and  quarrelling.  Germany  would, 
under  such  a  treaty,  have  a  right  to  add 
fortress  to  fortress  up  to  the  edge  of 
French  territory,  while  France  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  her  Eastern  provinces 
defenceless.  The  inhabitants  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  would  be  Frenchmen  whom 
France  could  not  protect,  and  their  impa- 
tience under  this,  and  the  profound 
humiliation  which  Frenchmen  would  feel 
at  being  obliged  to  neglect  their  com- 
plaints, would  make  a  lasting  peace  impos- 
sible. Germany,  too,  would  have  to  watch 
every  building  erected  in  the  large  towns 
of  three  or  wur  French  departments  to 
see  that  what  were  called  barracks  or 
public  offices  or  railway  stations  were  not 
really  capable  of  being  used  as  military 
stronghold^  and  the  accusations  and  eva- 
sions which  this  would  cause  would  keep 
open  a  continual  sore  between  the  two 
countries.  From  the  German  point  of 
view  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  would 
be  very  little  for  the  conquerors  at  Sedan 
and  the  masters  of  Metz  and  Paris  to 
exact.  The  next  proposal  was  that  the 
strip  of  territory  lying  between  the  Vosges 
and  the  Rhine  should  be  given  to  neutral 
Powers,  such  as  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  so  that  France  and  Geraumy 
should  no  longer  touch  each  other.    To 
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this  proposal  the  objections  are,  first,  that 
the  population  thus  transferred  would  not 
wish  to  be  transferred,  and  it  would  be 
a  most  high-handed  proceeding  for  the 
neutral  Powers  to  make  Swiss  or  Dutch- 
men of  Alastians  and  Lorrainers,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  nations  to  which  the 
transfer  was  made  would  be  equally  disin- 
clined to  accept  it.  Switzerland  would  be 
forsaking  all  the  traditi6ns  of  her  prudent 
policy  if  she  ran  the  enormous  risk  of  en- 
gaging to  defend  her  new  territory  against 
a  great  Power  imtil  her  distant  guarantors 
could  come  to  her  assistance.  These 
objections  are  so  obvious  and  so  fatal  thai 
a  third  proposal  has  been  made  this  week, 
which  is  that  England,  Austria,  and  Russia 
should  engage  to  go  to  war  against  that 
one  of  the  two  present  combatants  who 
should  originate  a  new  war  against  the 
other.  It  showed  great  courage  to  make 
a  proposal  so  utterly  chimerical.  England 
would  indeed  be  mad  if  she  were  a  party 
to  any  such  arrangement.  Our  fortunes 
and  our  honour  would  be  perpetually  en- 
dangered by  the  intrigues  and  schemes 
of  foreign  diplomatists.  Incessant  efforts 
would  be  made  to  break  up  this  new  and 
most  unstable  alliance  between  England 
and  two  distant  Powers.  It  would  be 
cuiious  to  ask  the  inventor  of  this  plan 
what  he  conceives  the  value  of  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  Germany,  supposing 
England  and  Russia  were  engaged  in  a 
great  Oriental  war.  It  would  come  to 
this,  that  Austria  would  have  undertaken 
to  help  Germany ;  and  she  would  certainly 
fulfil  this  engagement  or  not,  exactly  as 
she  thought  best  for  her  own  interests. 
Austria  and  Russia,  again,  may  any  day 
come  into  confiict  for  the  possession  of  the 
Danube,  and  then  all  that  the  Germans 
would  have  got  as  the  price  of  their  vic- 
tories would  be  that  England  would  be 
more  or  less  boimd  to  side  with  Germany ; 
and  as  on  many  recent  occasions  English 
statesmen  of  both  parties  have  explained 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  real  force  of 

Siarantees,  it  would  be  most  rash  if  the 
ermans  expected  England  to  take  an 
active  part  with  them  when  the  emergency 
arose. 

Germany  must  have  something  much 
more  solid.  It  has  got  a  great  oppor- 
tunity now,  and  it  cannot  be  expectea  to 
throw  away  its  chance.  It  wants  French 
soil  and  it  wants  French  money.  It  wants 
to  hold  a  stronger  position  for  the  future, 
and  to  hold  this  position  in  its  own  hands, 
and  not  to  trust  to  any  of  the  devices  or 
assurances  of  neiutrals  or  of  the  French 
themselves.    It  also  wants  to  be  paid  for 


the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  only  real 
practical  point  to  discuss  is,  how  much 
territory  is  to  be  ceded  and  how  much 
money  is  to  be  paid.  We  may  set  out 
with  saying  that  the  Germans  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  up  Strasburg.  It  is  close 
to  Germany  —  so  close  that  it  has  laid  a 
German  town  in  ruins.  It  offers  a  bul- 
wark for  the  protection  of  South  Ger- 
many, and  the  German  leaders  have  pub- 
licly announced  that  their  honour  is 
pledged  to  South  Germany  that  her  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  war  shall  at  least  be  so 
far  rewarded  that  she  shall  for  the  future 
have  Strasburg  German.  Strasburg  and 
the,  expenses  dT  the  war,  up  at  least  to  a 
limit  which  France  can  reasonably  hope  to 
pay  by  an  addition  to  her  public  debt,  are 
the  very  least  the  Germans  can  at  the 
outset  of  the  negotiations  be  invited  to 
accept.  What  more  will  they  ask  ?  Mets 
will  be  in  their  hands,  we  must  suppose, 
when  the  terms  of  peace  are  being  dis- 
cussed, and  they  will  inquire  why  they 
should  give  it  up.  The  only  two  argu- 
ments that  will  have,  we  should  suppose, 
any  weight  with  them  are,  that  they  run 
the  risk  of  losing  in  money  what  they 
gain  in  territory,  and  that  if  the  cession 
of  Str^burg  and  of  Metz  is  to  carry  with 
it  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  German 
Lorraine,  thev  will  run  the  further  risk  of 
having  to  rule  a  population  permanently 
disaffected  to  them.  l£  they  ask  for  so 
much  territory  that  France  is  driven  to 
despair,  they  will  obviously  lose  in  their 
pockets,  lliey  will  enormously  increase 
their  own  expenditure,  while  they  will 
deprive  France  of  the  power  of  ulti- 
mately recouping  them.  France  might 
probably  be  able  to  raise  a  very  large  sum 
as  she  stands  now  in  order  to  pay  Ger- 
many ;  but  if  the  war  lingered  on  tiU  pro- 
vincial France  was  ruined,  till  society  was 
broken  up,  till  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  really  dried  up,  she  would  not  be 
able  to  get  the  money,  or  to  bear  the  in- 
creased taxation  required  to  defray  the 
interest  of  the  sum  oorrowed  to  pay  the 
Germans.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Northern  States  at  the  close  of  the 
American  civil  war  to  ask  for  a  money 
payment  from  the  Southern  States,  for  the 
Southern  States  were  utterly  ruined.  If 
the  Germans  please,  they  may,  after  taking 
Paris  and  Metz,  retire  to  the  line  of  the 
Moselle,  hold  Metz  and  Strasburg,  demol- 
ish the  other  forts  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace, 
and  only  vary  a  defensive  war  by  occa- 
sionally dealing  a  crushing  blow  to  the 
rising  military  force  of  France.  If  they 
did  Sua  they  would  in  all  probability  hold 
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Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  spite  of  every- 
thing the  French  could  do  to  prevent 
them.  But  they  would  lose  all  hope  of 
getting  their  war  expenses  repaid,  while 
the  sum  of  these  expenses  would  be 
greatly  increased.  To  ask  for  too  much 
territory,  therefore,  means  for  Germany  to 
incur  an  avoid(«ble  outlay  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  money  that  we  have  no  means  of 
estimating  their  amount.  There  is,  too,  a 
political  danger  in  annexing  to  Germany 
a  population  that  is  hostile  to  it.  But 
it  16  very  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  popu- 
lation of  Lorraine  and  Alsace  is  hostile  to 
Germany  now,  and  still  more  is  it  difficult 
to  Hay  whether  this  hostility  would  last. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
French  Lorraine  would  be  permanently 
hostile,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
to  a  German  that  this  would  be  the  case 
with  (lerman  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  All 
the  parallels  of  Ireland,  Poland,  and  Ve- 
netia  appear  irrelevant.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  to  ask  whether,  if  France  were 
strong  enough  to  take  and  keep,  and  shield 
from  the  dangers  of  future  wars,  our  Chan- 
nel Islands  —  whether  we  believe  that, 
loyal  as  they  now  are  to  the  Crown,  they 


would  feel  a  permanent  hostility  to  Franco. 
Well  as  Strasburg  was  defended,  the  most 
trustworthy  reports  show  that  everv  day 
it  becomes  more  and  more  contented  with 
being  reunited  to  Germany.  Strasburg  ia 
for  many  reasons  an  instance  exception^y 
favourable  to  Germany,  but  the  argument 
from  the  presumed  hostility  of  the  popula- 
tion seems  really  an  argument  as  to  the 
quantity  of  territory  to  be  ceded.  With 
Strasburg,  and  a  small  portion  of  territory 
along  the  border,  given  to  Germany, 
there  might  be  no  hostility  at  all.  With 
too  much  exacted  there  might  be  a  popu- 
lation incorporated  in  Germany  which 
would  be  permanently  French.  Metz, 
again,  is  not  necessary  to  protect  Ger- 
many so  much  as  to  weaken  France ;  and 
although  Count  Bismark  may  besin  by 
asking  for  Metz,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  reco^ze 
the  distinction.  The  key  to  peace  is  for 
France  to  become  aware  that  Strasburs 
and  some  further  indefinite  Quantity  of 
territory  must  be  ^ven  up,  and  then,  with 
the  assistance  of  friendly  Powers  like  Eng- 
land, to  get  Germany  to  discuss  fairly  how 
much  that  further  quantity  is  to  be. 


A  STORY  comes  across  the  sea,  from  one  of 
the  nuiuerous  light-ships  that  define  our  coast, 
which  is  highly  curious  if  the  inference  from  the 
facts  be  correctly  drawn.  A  light-keeper  relat- 
ing his  experience  of  the  common  tendency  of 
sea  birJs  to  dash  towards  the  lantboms  and  set- 
tle upon  the  rigp^ing  of  light-vessels,  adds  that 
be  h.19  noticed  the  birds  remain  on  (he  ship  if 
the  night  has  been  cloudy,  but  take  their  depar- 
ture as  soon  as  the  stars  have  become  visible. 
Hence  he  infers  that  the  birds  are  enabled  to 
sbape  their  course  for  land  by  the  stars,  thus 
proNing  themselves  astronomers  by  instinct. 
Sinngc  if  true :  and  it  may  bo  true,  for  ani- 
mjls  h  ivo  powers  of  observation  of  which  we 
have  umall  conception.  But  we  rather  suspect 
that  the  bird  eyeing  a  star,  flies  towards  it  as 
towards  a  terrestrial  light,  ignorant  of  its  dis- 
tance. They  who  have  studied  the  seemingly  moA 
flight  of  winged  things  against  lamps  and  bright 
windows,  are  pretty  confident  that  the  light  is 
rushed  at  as  an  aperture  of  escape  from  dark- 
De:!(8.  The  tendency  of  animate  things  is  to  seek 
li^jht  spices;  and  when  we  see  a  bird  or  a  moth 
da.-h  at  a  fl:ime,  we  may  be  sure  from  the  very 
force  and  nipidityof  its  motion,  that  it  regards 
the  brii^ht  spot  as  a  hole  or  window,  through 
which  it  can  dart  into  some  space  more  bril- 
ll.inily  illuminated  than  that  in  which  it  is  fly- 
ing.    Put  a  few  flies  into  a  bottle,  and   lay  it 


uncorked  with  the  bottom  towards  a  source  of 
light ;  the  flies  will  crowd  to  the  light  ward  end 
and  never  attempt  to  escape  by  the  open  neck. 
Turn  the  glass  prison  neck  to  Hg^t,  and  the 
flies  will  escape  directly.  Glass  is  a  substanoe 
out  of  A  low  creature's  cognisance.  Flies,  birds, 
and  animals  dash  stunningly  against  windows, 
because  they  know  not  of  the  invisible  barrier. 
Lighthoose-keepera  see  birds  maimed  and  killed 
by  the  foroe  with  which  they  come  against  the 
lantboms.  In  all  such  oases  the  behaviour  of 
the  animal  shows  that  it  mistakes  the  light  for 
a  hole.  And  we  can  easily  conceive  a  night 
bird  rising  after  rest  upon  a  ship  and  directing 
its  flight  in  the  direction  of  a  star.  We  com- 
mend this  subject  to  the  study  of  naturalists;  if 
examination  should  confirm  the  old  light-ship 
keeper's  notion  that  sea  birds  are  guided  by  the 
stars,  all  the  more  interesting  will  the  study  be- 
come. Gentleman's  Magasine. 


Since  Mr.  Howlett  wrote  his  paper  lately  read 
before  the  British  Association,  another  synodal 
revolution  of  the  sun  has  again  manifested  a 
marvellous  display  of  spots  in  the  same  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Atbencom. 
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bussia's  opportunity. 


From  Hie  Examiner. 
BU8SIA*8  OPPORTUNITY. 

We  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the 
Earopean  consequences  of  the  ruin  and 
partition  of  France.  The  power  of  the 
West  to  hold  in  check  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  the  two  great  military  States 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  has  been 
suddenly  paralyzed,  and  the  minor  States 
of  the  Continent,  both  North  and  South, 
lie  at  their  mercy.  While  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  on  the  Moselle  was  doubtful, 
Russia  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Her  Gov- 
ernment would  do,  and  her  journalists 
would  say,  nothing.  For  family  reasons, 
her  diplomacy  was  actively  and  success- 
fully exerted  to  prevent  the  Danes  from 
committing  themselves  to  open  sympathy 
with  France.  But  not  even  for  form's 
sake  could  the  Czar  be  persuaded  to  articu- 
late audibly  a  word  on  oehalf  of  Belgium. 
If  Uncle  William  found  it  necessary  to 
infringe  the  neutralitv  of  Luxembourg  or 
Brabant,  Alexander  IL,  like  a  good  nephew, 
would  not  interfere  to  prevent  him.  The 
turn  of  subsequent  events  took  Russia 
doubtless  by  surprise,  and  found  her  un- 
prepared. Uer  war  department,  long  the 
paradise  of  jobbing  and  malversation  of 
all  kinds,  had  not  even  made  up  its  mind 
about  the  pattern  of  the  improved  musket 
to  be  supplied  to  the  army ;  her  commis- 
sariat was  on  a  peace  footing,  and  her 
military  chest  was  well  nigh  empty.  The 
first  impulses  of  jealousy  at  German  suc- 
cess were  appeased  by  exultation  at  the 
humiliation  of  the  victor  of  Malakoff ;  and 
8^cond  thoughts  inspired  the  policy  of 
goiuff  in  witn  the  wiimer,  exulting  with 
the  fortunate,  and  conferring  decorations 
on  the  princely  leaders  of  the  conquering 
host.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  Prince  Grort- 
schakoff  no  more  anticipated  the  collapse 
of  the  French  Empire,  and  the  capture  of 
the  French  army  and  its  chief^  than  cer- 
tain diplomatists  and  Ministers  nearer 
home ;  and  until  within  the  last  few  weeks 
there  was  consequently  no  need  to  note 
particularly  the  speech  or  writing  of  the 
classes  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  lain 
politically  dormant  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Czar  during  the  last  ten  years.  But  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  has  waked  up  Russia 
as  by  the  stroke  of  a  talisman.  The  change 
wrought  in  her  position  is  palpable,  tangi- 
ble, incontrovertible.     The  great  milititfy 


Power,  with  whom  alone  till  now  she  con- 
descended to  be  matched  or  measured, 
has  for  the  time  being  ceased  to  exist. 
Another,  possibly  a  greater,  has  suddenly 
started  into  colossal  development ;  but  the 
instincts  and  the  interests  of  Prussia  can 
never  be  antagonistic  in  the  same  sense  or 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  instincts  or  in- 
terests of  France;  and  a  thousand  con- 
siderations of  neighbourship,  trade,  and 
dynasty  make  Russia  and  Prussia  naturally 
sincere  allies.  Each,  if  it  cannot  give,  can 
^arantee  the  other  all  it  wants ;  and  there 
IS  comparativelv  little  either  covets  which 
the  other  would  quarrel  about.  Give  and 
take  is  the  obvious  policy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Berlin.  Russia  will  readily  as- 
sent, therefore,  to  France  being  despoiled 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Prussia  not  object- 
ing to  the  realization  of  the  Empress 
Catherine's  dream.  The  power  of  veto  is 
ffone.  Europe  has  stood  by  and  seen 
France  ridden  down ;  Europe  still  stands 
looking  on,  watching  the  work  of  decima- 
tion and  destruction  as  it  is  daily  rendered 
more  complete.  Europe  must,  therefore, 
take  the  consequences — not  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Prussia  alone,  but  the  reversal 
of  the  sentence  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Muscovite  dominion  on 
the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Dardanelles. 

It  may  not  come  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after,  but  it  will  assuredly  come ;  and  then, 
what  shall  we  have  to  show  for  the  forty 
millions  of  money  borrowed  for  the  Cri- 
mean expedition,  and  for  which  we  levy 
taxes  to  pay  an  interest  of  three  percent.  ? 
It  was  voted  a  glorious  expenditure  at  the 
time ;  and  what  Lord  Palmerston  would 
say  or  do  were  he  here  to  be  consulted  on 
the  matter,  we  do  not  undertake  to  telL 
But  he  and  Napoleon  m.  are  equally  silent 
now;  and  we,  who  paid  the  money  and 
shed  the  blood,  ask,  but  ask  in  vain,  what 
will  it  avail  a  twelvemonth  hence  ?  Russia's 
opportunity  is  come  at  last.  Baron  Brun- 
now  and  Count  Ignatieff  may  deny  it,  feign 
not  to  see  it ;  like  admirable  actors,  may 
mildly  laugh  at  it.  They  are  very  wise  to 
do  so,  for  the  opportunity  has  come  una- 
wares, and  time  must  be  gained  to  make 
ready.  But  th^  opportunity  is  here,  such 
as  there  has  not  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  —  we  should  rather  say  such  as 
there  has  never  been  before. 
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AUTUMN  WOODS. 


£bi  in  the  Northern  g»le 
The  Bnmmer  trcooee  of  the  trees  are  gone. 
The  woods  of  aatomn,  all  aroond  oar  Tale, 

Have  pat  thdr  glory  on. 

The  moantains  that  enfold 
lo  their  wide  sweep,  the  coloared  landscape 

Toand, 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  parple  and  in 
gold, 

That  gaard  enehanted  groand. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The   npland,  where   the   mingled  splendours 

glow; 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down 

On  the  green  fidd  below. 

My  steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bright  walks;  the  sweet  south-west,  at 

pUy, 
Flies,  nestling,  where  the  painted  leaTes  are 
strewn. 

Along  the  winding  way. 

And  fiir  in  heaTen,  the  while. 
The  sun  that  sends  the  gale  to  wander  here. 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet  smile  — 

The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

Let  in  through  all  the  trees 
Gome  the  strange  rays;  the  forest  depths  are 

bright; 
Their  sunny-eoloured  foliage,  in  the  breeie. 
Twinkles  like  beuos  of  lights 

The  rivulet,  late  unseen. 
Where,  flickering  Uurough  the  shrubs,  its  wa- 
ters run, 
Shines  with  the  image  of  its  golden  screen. 

And  glimmerings  of  the  sun. 

But  'neath  yon  crimson  tree. 
Lover  to  listening  maid  might  breathe  his  flame, 
Kor  mark,  within  its  roseate  canopy. 

Her  blush  of  maiden  shame. 

Oh,  Autumn!  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hues  that  make  the  forests  glad; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  fitir  sunny  noon. 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad  T 

Ah!  'twere  a  lot  too  blest 
Forever  in  thy  coloured  shades  to  stray; 
Amid  the  kisses  of  the  soft  south-west 

To  roam  and  dream  for  aye : 

And  leave  the  vidn,  low  strifo 
That  makes  men  mad  —  the  tug  for  wealth  and 

power: 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life. 
And  waste  the  little  hoar. 

Public  Opinion,    i 
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Tmor,  every  mom,  the  river*!  banks 
bric^t 

With  smooth  plate-armour,  tmoheroas  and 
frail, 
^  the  frost's  clinking  hammers  forged  at  night, 
'Gainst  which  the  lances  of  the  son  prevail. 
Giving  a  pretty  emblem  of  the  day 
When  guiltier  arms  in  light  shall  melt  away. 
And  States  shall  move  free>limbed,  loosed  from 
war's  cramping  maiL 

And  now  those  waterfkUs  the  ebbing  river 

Twice  every  day  creates  on  either  side. 
Tinkle  as  through  their  fresh-sparred  grots  they 
shiver. 
In  grass-arch'd  channels  to  the  sun  denied; 
High  flaps  in  sparkling  blue  the  fiu^•heard 

crow. 
The  silver'd  flats  gleam  frostily  below. 
Suddenly  drops  the  gull,  and  breaks  tba  glasisy 
tide. 
Tranioripl 


AN  EPITATH  UPON  MR.  ASHTON,  A 
CONFORMABLE  CITIZEN. 

Thk  modest  front  of  this  small  floor. 

Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  more 

Than  many  a  brave  marble  can  — 

"  Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man  I  *' 

One  whose  conscience  was  a  thing 

That  troubled  neither  Church  nor  King; 

One  of  those  few  that  in  this  town 

Honour  all  preachers,  hear  their  own. 

Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  so  many 

As  left  no  time  to  practise  any; 

He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 

His  practice  preach 'd  them  o'er  again. 

His  parlour-sermons  rather  were 

Those  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear; 

His  prayers  took  their  price  and  strength 

Not  from  the  loudness  nor  the  length. 

He  was  a  Protestant  at  home. 

Not  only  in  despite  of  Rome; 

He  lov'd  his  &ther,  yet  his  seal 

Tore  not  off  his  mother's  veil. 

To  th*  church  he  did  allow  her  dress. 

True  beauty  to  true  holiness. 

Peace,  which  he  lov'd  in  life,  did  lend 

Her  hand  to  bring  him  to  his  end. 

When  age  and  death  oall'd  for  the  score. 

No  surfeits  were  to  reckon  for; 

Death  tore  not  therefore,  but,  sans  strifo. 

Gently  untwin'd  his  thread  of  life. 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  thou 

Write  these  lines,  reader,  on  thy  brow. 

And  by  his  fair  example's  light 

Bum  in  thy  imitation  bright  T 

So,  while  these  lines  can  but  bequeath 

A  lifo,  perhaps,  unto  his  death. 

His  better  epitaph  shall  be  — 

His  lifo  stiU  kept  alive  in  thee! 

RlOHABD  CmASBAW. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Reriew. 
GERMANY,  FRANCE,  AND  ENGLAND.* 


The  unclouded  skies  of  a  glorious  July 
seemed,    at    the    commencement  of  that 
month,  only  to  reflect  an  equally  cloudless 
tranquillity  on  the  face  of  Europe.    Dan- 
ger indeed  there  was,  from  long-continued 
military  preparations  —  not  made  without 
the  intent  of  turning  them  to    account. 
But  we  lived  on  in  fearlessness,  as  men 
live,  by  custom,  imder   some  impending 
cliff,  or     the    huge  toppling    mass    of  a 
ruined  castle ;  that  which  has  quietly  hung 
over  them  so  long,  may  leave  them  in 
peace  yet  longer.     The  strain  of  high  ex- 
pectation   cannot    be    indefinitely    main- 
tained; man  must  have  repose.     So  the 
resolute  attitude  of  Prussia  did  not  alarm 
us,  and  we  were  lulled  into  confidence  by 
the  fair  assurances  of  France.    But  before 
one  week  of  the  month  had  passed  the 
storm  burst  upon  the  world.    First  came 
diplomatic  mutterings,    for  which  a  few 
davs  only  were  allowed.    Then  followed 
the  ring  of  weapons  making  ready  for  the 
encounter,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men. 
On  the  2nd  of  August,  in  the  insignificant 
affair  of  Saarbriick,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  assumed  a  feeble  offensive.     On 
the  5th,  the  Prussians  replied  energetically 
at  Wissemburg.     And  then,  what  a  tor- 
rent, what  a  deluge  of  events  I    In  twenty- 
eight    days,    ten     battles    were    fought. 
Three  hundred  thousand  men  were  sent 
to  the   hospitals,  to  captivity,  or  to  the 
grave.     The    German    enemy    had  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  France  over  a 
distance   of    150  miles   of   territory,   and 
stretched   forth   everywhere  as  he  went 
the  strong  hand  of  possession.     The  Em- 
peror was   a  prisoner    and  deposed ;  his 
family  wanderers  none  knew  where;  the 
embryo    at    least    of    a    Republic    bom 
of  the  hour  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Empire  ;  while   proud  and  gorgeous  Paris 
was  awaiting,  with  divided  mind,  the  ap- 
proach   of   the  conquering  monarch  and 
his  countless  host. 

•  1.  La  Prusse  et  VAutriche  depuU  Scutawa.  Par 
£jfiLK  VK  Lavelkvb.    I)<>ux  TuiDes.    Parifl:  1870. 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Negotiaiiont 
preliminary  to  the  War.  rresented  to  ParlUment 
by  commiLDd.    1870. 


This   might   seem   to   be  enough,    for 
rarely  indeed  has  the  womb  of  Time  added 
so  much  within  so  brief  a  space  to  the 
roll  of  history.    But  all  which  has  been 
mentioned  was  upon  the  surface.    That 
which  lay,  and  yet  lies,  beneath,  only  the 
future  can  adequately  explore.    Some  part 
of  it,   however,   is    visible   even   to  us. 
These  events  have  unset,  as  it  were,  every 
joint  of  the  compacted  fabric  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.    There  is  not  one  consid- 
erable State,  whose  position  and  prospects 
were  not  fundamentally  modified  between 
the  5th  of  August  and  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber.   Of  some  States,  indeed,  they  were 
more  than  modified.    France  had  lost,  at 
the  latter  date,  the  military  primacy  which 
she  had  borne  at  the  former,  and  which 
she  had  loftily  carried  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.    She  had  registered  a  ve- 
hement, and  may  we   hope  a   final,  pro- 
test, not  so  much   against  Napoleon,  as 
against  what  we  may  term  Napoleonism ; 
and  she  had  once  more  set  out  from  the 
shore,  weary  and  desponding,  to  traverse 
the  boundless  main  in  search  of  a  Consti- 
tution.   Belgium,  by  her  own  manly  and 
sagacious  conduct,  and  by  what  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, honourably   to  hiinsel^  called  the 
^*  wise  and  vigorous  "  support  of  England, 
had,  amid   the    shocks    of  the    political 
earthquake,  acquired  a  deeper  and  more 
solid  standing-ground  than  she  had  en- 
joyed at  any  former    period   since   the 
kingdom  was  called  into  existence.    An- 
other yet  smaller  State,  but  of  greater, 
indeed  of  world-wide,  interest,  has  been 
affected    in    a    very    different   manner. 
France,  as  was  natural,  found  it  needful, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Rome ;  the  decrepit  struc- 
ture of  the  Pope's  civil  Government,  on 
the  removal  of  its  prop,  immediately  began 
to    totter.    We  may  now    pronounce  it 
level  with  the  ground ;  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  a  hope  or  a  fear  of  its  restora- 
tion, and  possibly  the  day  may  come  when 
it  may  be    generally  believed    that   the 
downfall  of  the  temporal  power   of  the 
Popedom  has,  in  its  ulterior  results,  been 
the  greatest  and  most  fruitful,  among  all 
the  great  and  firuitfid    consequences  of 
the  war.    If  we  torn  to  the  greater  Pow- 
ers, we  find  that  they  haye   all  instino- 
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lively  perceived  the  importance  of  the 
crisis  to  themselves.  Russia,  the  Colos- 
sus of  the  East,  asks  herself  with  anxiety 
what  will  be  the  policy  of  a  powerful 
Germany  with  respect  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  to  the  designs  for  the  union  of 
the  great  Sclavonic  family,  to  her  own 
German  Provinces,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
administration  of  Poland.  Austria,  if 
less  directly  interested  in  the  first  ques- 
tion, is  also  vitally  concerned  in  the 
second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth.  Even 
Italy  is  sensitive  and  alarmed,  lest  at  the 
head  of  the  great  German  race  her  ally 
of  180G  should  revive  the  schemes  which 
had  shortly  before  been  promoted  by 
Austria,  under  her  latest  access  of  vigo- 
rous ambition,  when  Prince  Schwarzen- 
bcrg  was  the  official  head  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  moving  spirit  of  her  affairs. 
But  besides  the  alterations  thus  brought 
into  view  in  the  direct  bearings  of  North 
Germany  on  her  neighbours,  all  feel  that 
they  have  passed,  as  if  by  magic,  under 
the  action  of  a  subtler  and  deeper  change. 
Their  relations  to  each  of  the  two  States 
engaged  in  the  war  are  modified,  and. 
with  these,  their  relations  to  one  another. 
The  dominant  force  of  the  European  sys- 
tem has  travelled  from  one  point  to  an- 
other ;  the  centre  of  gravity  has  sliifted.  We 
alone,  from  our  island  home,  are  compara- 
tively beyond  the  range  of  attractive  and 
repulsive  power  in  their  new  directions; 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be,  capable  of  calmly 
estimating,  as  well  as  circumstances  so  stir- 
Tiufi  will  allow,  the  present  and  the  pro- 
spective interests  involved  in  the  gigantic 
fray. 

Now,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
means  of  passing  judgment  on  these  great 
events  are  not  in  proportion  to  their  mag- 
nitude. Not  only  are  they  so  near  the 
eye  as  to  render  accurate  vision  almost 
impossible,  but  they  make  such  powerful 
appeals  to  passion  and  emotion,  as  greatly 
to  compromise  the  action  of  the  judicial 
faculty.  !Most  welcome  therefore  should 
be  the  aid  of  thoughtful  writers,  who  di- 
vert us  from  an  exclusive  attention  to 
phenomena,  by  bringing  into  view  their 
causes  and  consequences. 

Nothing  can  be  more  timely,  when  re- 
garded in  such  a  light,  than  the  work  of 


M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  on  the  poritiou 
held  by  Prussia  and  Austria  respectiTely 
since  the  short  but  pregnant  war  of  whick 
the  issue  was  determined  by  the  battle 
of  Sadowa.  The  name  of  this  diligent 
and  able  writer  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
known  among  us  in  connexion  with  tin 
comparatively  narrow,  though  most  im- 
portant, subject  of  the  effects  prodaoed 
by  the  minute  subdivision  of  land.  Bat| 
in  the  volumes  before  us,  as  also  in  his 
Essays,  he  has  shown  an  ample  capacity 
for  dealing  with  the  widest  range  of 
questions  affecting  the  constitution  and 
well-being  of  society.  It  is  in  authors  of 
his  stamp  that  we  may  find  the  tme 
sense  of  the  term  "  publicist,"  much  used 
on  the  Continent,  but  little  understood 
among  us.  The  publicist  is  one,  if  we 
rightly  comprehend  the  phrase,  who  treats 
of  public  events  and  interests,  not  as  w^ 
lated  facts,  but  according  to  the  princi* 
pies  they  involve,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  spring,  their  true  place  in 
history,  and  their  office  and  share  in  work- 
ing out  the  greater  problems  of  our  race. 
Two-thirds  of  the  work  before  us  are 
given  to  Austria.  They  contain  an  in- 
structive, as  well  as  a  minute  and  clabo* 
rate,  picture  of  the  dangers  through  which 
that  empire  has  been  passing,  and  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  ^e  has  still  to  con- 
tend. These  difficulties  are  so  formidable 
that  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  her  extri- 
cation from  them,  but  for  the  encourage- 
ment derived  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  already  effected  so  many  hair- 
breadth escapes.    Her  motto  may  well  be 

*'0  pasn  graviora;  dabit  Deos  his  qaoqus  fl- 


nem. 


Of  these  difficulties,  the  foremost  is  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  endless  Yarietiet 
of  race  within  her  borders,  summed  up  in 
three  or  four  great  bodies,  which  have  by 
no  means  as  yet  arrived  at  any  permanent 
adjustment  of  their  reciprocal  relations. 
The  most  powerful  of  her  nationalities, 
represented  by  Hungary,  has  indeed  ob- 
tained in  a  virtually  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Government  the  object  of  her 
desires,  and  has  attracted  to  herself  the 
Transleithan  Slave  population  of  the  South. 
But  the  amplitude  of  the  concession  in- 
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volved  in  this  syBtem  of  dualism,  on  the 
one  hand,  instead  of  solving,  complicates 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  problem  which 
affects  the  Cisleithan  populations,  while  it 
hafi  not  as  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  decided 
the  question  whether  two  sovereign  autoc- 
racies can  work  together  as  one  Empire. 
While  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
are  thus  engaged  in  mortal  tug,  a  feud  of 
extraordinary  bitterness  likewise  prevails 
between  Church  and  State.  The  worst 
excesses  of  the  Papal  claims  received  a 
solemn  consecration  in  the  Concordat  of 
1855.  Upon  recovering  her  liberty,  Hun- 
gary in  a  moment  shook  off  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  this  unhappy  instrument ;  and  the 
ground  on  which  she  repudiated  it  was  the 
firm  ground  of  its  illegality  when  tested  by 
her  known  constitutional  traditions.  In 
the  rest  of  the  Empire,  it  was  first  irregu- 
larly contravened  by  successive  laws ;  and 
it  has  at  length,  within  the  last  few  months, 
been  formally  renoimced.  But  the  spirit 
which  devised  it  is  not  exorcised  either 
from  the  priesthood  or  the  rural  popula- 
tion ;  and  this  ever-wakeful  influence,  reck- 
oning on  the  circuitous  attainment  of  its 
end.  may  join  itself  to  the  other  disinte- 
grating forces  already  at  work,  and  may 
greatly  impede  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
bishops  have  indeed  well  sustained  their 
share  of  the  contest  at  Rome  against  the 
last  extravagance  of  Papal  infallibility. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Episcopate 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  proved,  that  a  sen- 
timent of  nationalism  in  an  ecclesiastical 
body  is  no  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  gen- 
erally liberal  mind. 

Besides  all  this,  financial  difficulty  of 
the  jrravest  kind  appears  as  an  item  in  the 
long  account  of  political  embarrassments. 
Constant  deficit,  and  accumulating  debt, 
have  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that 
Austrian  credit  is  now  much  lower  than 
that  of  any  of  the  European  Powers  of  the 
first  rank.  And  yet  it  has  been  found,  or 
thought,  necessary  by  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  Ciovernment  to  spend  several  millions 
sterling  since  the  month  of  July,  with  a 
view  to  the  maintenance  of  its  neutrality 
in  the  present  war. 

It  may  strike  the  reader  that,  in  this 
painful   enumeration,  we   have    made  no 


reference  to  that  which  the  world  conaid- 
ers  without  doubt  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  Austria 
—  her  recent  losses  of  territory  and  rank, 
and  her  exclusion  from  the  German  Con- 
federation. The  omission  has  been  delib- 
erate ;  and  the  reason  la,  that  in  our  view 
these  eventa  have  supplied  the  starting- 
point  of  her  new  life,  the  necessary  condi- 
tions under  which  alone  she  could  attain  a 
state  of  health  and  vigour.  The  present 
state  of  Austria  is  at  least  one  of  hope. 
It  is  a  state  far  better  than  when  Metter- 
nich  made  war  -by  his  system  alike  upon 
morality,  freedom,  and  the  sentiment  of 
nationality ;  or  even  than  when  Schwarzen- 
berg,  with  a  notable  combination  of  skill 
and  resolution,  defeated  the  first  efforts  of 
Prussia  to  attain  the  hegemony  of  Ger- 
many. Then  the  superstructure  was  un- 
disturbed, but  the  foundations  were  gradu- 
ally and  surely  eaten  away.  Now  the 
superstructure  has  been  disturbed,  but  the 
foundations  are  in  course,  at  least,  of  pro- 
gressive renewal.  As  long  as  Austria  kept 
her  grasp  upon  Italy,  she  could  not  estab- 
lish Constitutional  Government,  and  she 
remained  always  liable  to  assault  from 
France.  As  long  as  she  remained  a  great 
German  Power,  she  was  tempted  to  think 
herself  strong  enough  to  refuse  the  claims 
of  Hungary  to  her  historic  rights.  In 
almost  every  one  of  her  constituent  prov- 
inces, she  was  at  war  alike  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  freedom,  and  with  the  traditions 
and  sympathies  of  race.  Never  was  there 
a  war  shorter  than  that  of  1866 ;  but  ita 
consequences  were  immense.  It  restored 
the  national  existence  of  Grermany,  and 
brought  within  view  its  complete  con- 
solidation. It  consummated  the  national 
unity  of  Italy.  It  put  an  end  to  alii  possi- 
bility of  refusing  the  demands  of  Hungary. 
As  part  of  the  Hungarian  arrangement,  it 
secured  free  government  for  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire.  And,  lastly,  in  thus  re- 
storing the  power  of  utterance  and  action 
to  that  coAintry,  it  shattered  the  fabric  of 
Ultramontanism  which  had  been  built  up 
by  the  Concordat  of  1855.  Such  were  the 
results  in  the  South  of  those  few  weeks  of 
war.  Of  the  motives  of  the  assault,  of  its 
immediate  causes,  we  need  not  speak.  In 
this  country  the  career  and  attitude  of 
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Prussia,  when  it  broke  out,  were  generally  and,  worse  than  all,  from  the  dnalism  whidi 

conilcmnod ;  and  a  decided  change  in  the  baffled  the  policy  of  a  greftt  and  united 

public  sentiment,  which  was  manifested  at  Germany,  and  neutralized  her  power  in 

it.i  clorc,  was  ascribed  to  a  cause  no  wor-  the  European  family, 
thier  than  the  servile  worship  of  success.*       While  we  arc  far  from  believing  tbal 

This  hein«;  so,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  Austria    has    reached    the    end   of  her 

that  our  own  change  of  sentiment  only  troubles,  we  are  sure  that,  in  encountei^ 

rofli'cted  a  corresponding  change  in  Ger-  ing  them,  she  carries  with  her  the  syxaotir 

many  itself.    At  least  M.  Lavelcye  de-  thies  of  every  liberal-minded  man  in  tmi 

scribi's  as  follows  the  prospects  of  Prussia  and  every  other  country.     Her  task  is  the 

at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle :  —  difficult  one  of  combining  many  different 

••  En  presence  de  ri  mloutables  ennemis.  la  '"«=«*  "J?^  Provinces  into  one  firm  and  jjet 

situation  iuterieure  etait  desolante  :  le  pcuple.  free  po  itical  organum.    In  this  effort  ahe 

et  ses  reprJscntontg.  en  hostilito  ouverte  aveo  le  ?*?  ngj»t  on  her  aide ;  for  her  a^ent  cap- 

gouvernenii'ut;  la  bourgeoisie  indignce  de  Toir  i**'  »""  throne  form  the  best  and  the  most 

uue  lattc  cffroyable  s'engager  entre  Allemanda,  natural  centre  for  the  whole  of  the  inhalh 

guerre  odieuse,  renduc  inevitable  par  la  vulont^  itants  of  the  Empire.    That  they  shoold 

d'un  »!ul  homme;  cet  homme,  le  ininistre  diri-  be  broken  up  into  the  minute  rabidiTirionB 

geant,  M.  de  Bismarck,  d'une  impopularite  ai  indicated  by  their  specific  varieties,  would 

universelle  et  si  exasporee,  qu'cUe  armait  le  bras  be  good  neither  for  Europe  at  large,  nor 

d'un  jeuneetudiantvcnu  do  I'otranger  pour  de-  for  the    great    Eastern     question;    nor, 

Uvrcrsonpiysdun  tyran  deteste;  toutelapo-  above  all,  for  themselves.     Something  in 

puUtion  civile  furieuse  d'etre  arrachoeauxtra-  the  nature  of  a  Federal  monarchy,  with  a 

vaux  de  la  paix  et  aux  profiU  d  une  actwito  in-  ^^^^^  of  power  resembUng  that  whidi 

dustridlemervedlcusement  prospers;  unepartie  ^       ^         established    in    the    American 

importaute  de  I'armee,  la  landwehr,  si  irntoe  ,.  •  "''^"  ^■"'""'"•"''"-     "-,o",    *»y"^'"T" 

qu'cUe  allait,  disait-on,  tircr  sur  les  officiers  de  H,T°'lu  ^  ^''r  «^'*  "!  V^^^^^I^  ".P'?'*' 

la  ligne  plutot  que  Bur  renncmi;  toutes  lea  en-  ably  the  adjustment    best  suited  to  her 

trepviiws  subitcment  lurrotees,  lea  ouvriers  sans  ^ase ;  and  to  the  best  result,  be  it  what  it 

emploi  et  par  suite  sans  pain :  partout  la  defi-  niay,  we  trust  that  she  may  gradually^  ^I 

ance,  laruine.ledoscspoir;  renthousiasme  nuUe  and  find  her  way.     She  contains  within 

part."    (Vol.  i.  p.  4.)  herself  immense  elements  of  material  and 

,,       ,  ,  ,  ,  .     -r.  moral  power,  and  she  may  yet  dischaige 

But  the  war.  then  so  detested  in  Prus-  on  behalf  of  Europe  most  important  fnno- 

sia,  is  not  now  deplored  even  by  any  one  tions  in  connection  with  the  qnestion,  or 

of  all  the  portions  of  the  Austrian  Empire .  rather  questions,  of  the  East.    But,  if  ahe 

"  AuouD  d'eux,  pas  mdme  Vienne,  ne  re-  is  to  prosper,  it  will  be  well  for  her  to 

grette  le  coup  de  la  destioue,  qui  a  briso  le  joug  practice  for  a  time  a  great  abstention,  and 

comnmn."    (Introduction,  p.  viii.)  to   decline,  unless  it  be  on  the    clearest 

T^   .    .    ,     ,          J    ,.  1  i        i,    1   ^1.  X  grounds,  entering  into  the  whirlpools  <rf 

It  18  indeed  wonderful  to  reflect,  that  f^^       g^^,      jj^f^  ^f  ExiTope.    Fot  here, 

only  seven  years  t  have  passed  smce  Ans-  ^  ^^^  n^,     J^^  work  of  internal  oonsolidal 

tna  appeared  to  be  on  the  i)oint  of  csta^  ^j„„  j^  ^j^^'  business  of  the  hour;  and  this 

lislnngan  absolute  supremacy  for  herself  work  can  oiUy  be  procrastinated  or  marred 

m  Germany,  by  introducing  into  the  Con-  by    the    feverish    desire,    or   the    cortlr 

federation  the  whole  of  her  non-Gorman.c  ^id  perilous  practice,  of  struggles  forin- 

i>opulation.    Uow  well  for  Lurope  that  she  fluence  abroad.    In  attempts  to  maintain 

has  escai)ed  that  lU-omened  and  lU-con-  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   appearances   of  the 

ceived  con.suramation  I    But  her  efforts  to  g^^  ^^^^  „f              ^^Q^.  ^f  ^^^^  ^  ,,,, 

achieve  it  may  be  taken  at  least  as  tending  i^^  ;„  jeopardy  the  solid  conditions  oT  a 

to  prove  that  she  felt  she  could  not  remain  »e„,j    poVerful  and  prosperoua  future. 

an  she  was.  It  had  grown  to  bo  a  necessity  singularly  contrasted  with  the  fortunes 

that  she  should  become  either  more  Ger-  „f  t„,'>  goutliern  sister  have  been  those  of 

man  or  less  so :  that  if  she  could  not  com-  p^^^i^.    The  Ilapsburgs  and  the  Hohen- 

j.ensate  Germany  for  her  want  of  organ-  ^ollerns,  indeed,  are  bot^  of  them  fiuniUes 

ization,  unity, and  national  life,by  a  great  traceable  to  a  municipal  origin-the  one 

accession  of  material  force  she  should  re-  ;„  Switzerland,  the  otWr  in  Wurtemberg. 

lieve  It  from  the  incubiis  of  her  absolutism  jj^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^           i„  j^^           ^  ^,  j^^. 

and  her  Lltramontamsm;  from  the  dis-  j„,  b,  sprang  six  hundred  years  ago  at 
credit  of  her  policy,  so  obnoxious  to  the  ^^^  j^t*  ^,,^-,^1,  junensions  of  greatoess. 
most  legitimate  sentiments  of  nationahty,  ^^^  other  came  very  slowly  to  ita  matnii^ 

•  M.  I^velejre  Join.  In  the  .neer,  vol.  1.  p.  «1.        f°<*  atrength.    They  might  be  likened  to 
t  Vol.  1.  p  i!35.  two  youths,  one  of  whom  has  grown  with 
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portentous  rapidity  in  early  boyhood,  and 
nas  suffered  for  it  in  after  weakness ;  the 
other,  gathering  solidity  during  the  time 
when  he  was  outstripped  in  stature,  has 
ultimately  attained  an  equal  or  greater 
height,  with  a  compact  instead  of  a  loose 
and  ill-assorted  figure,  and  with  a  tough 
and  well-ripened  constitution.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  when  Prussia 
became  a  kingdom,  her  population  had  only 
reached  the  figure  of  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand. When  Frederic  II.  took  his  inheri- 
tance, it  was  two  millions  and  a  half.  It 
pas^sed  to  his  nephew  with  above  five  mill- 
ions. At  the  epoch  of  1815,  it  reached  ten. 
Half  a  century  of  peace  and  intelligence, 
without  territorial  acquisitions,  brought  it 
in  1805  to  nearly  twenty  millions.  Thirty 
millions  are  now  either  directly  subjects  of 
the  Prussian  Crown,  or  represented  and 
governed  by  it  for  every  purpose  of  diplo- 
matic weight  and  military  power ;  besides 
eight  millions  more,  inhaoitants  of  the 
South  German  States,  among  whom  the 
national  sympathies  have  been  shown  to 

fredominate  over  every  municipal  feeling, 
t  has  in  truth  passed  beyond  all  doubt  or 
dispute,  that  Germany  will  establish  her 
virtual  unity,  and  that  Prussia  will  be  its 
head. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, no  continental  Power  had  played  a 
part  so  considerable  on  the  European  stage 
m  proportion  to  its  population  as  Prussia. 
The  terrible  chastisement,  that  she  under* 
went  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  appeared  to 
reduce  her  to  a  comparative  insignificance. 
But  she  was  destined  to  prosper  by  afflic- 
tion. It  was  the  direct  effect  of  the  meas- 
ures imposed  by  the  conqueror  to  drive 
her  upon  the  use  of  such  remedies,  as  di- 
rectly wont  to  fit  her  for  the  gigantic  efforts 
with  which  she  now  astonivshes  the  world. 
She  sought  her  strength  in  high  intelli- 
gence, and  in  thoroughly  effective  organi- 
zation. She  emancipated  her  peasants; 
she  established  her  system  of  national 
education;  and,  bound  by  Napoleon  to 
kcej)  no  more  than  42,000  men  under  arms, 
she  resorted  to  a  system  of  short  service 
ifi  the  ranks  with  strong  reserves,  which 
enabled  her  to  train  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  her  population,  that  so  soon  as  in 
the  great  European  crisis  of  1813  her  ar- 
mies already  numbered  three  hundred 
thousand  men. 

She  had  not,  however,  as  yet  fallen  upon 
an  opportunity  for  fully  re-establishing  the 
military  fame,  which  had  suffered  so  much 
at  the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
at  Jena.  She  obtained  little  martial  credit 
for  the  victory,  morally  so  inglorious,  which 


she  won  against  Denmark.  When  the  time 
came  for  her  meeting  Aastria  in  arms,  the 
friendly  spectators  trembled  for  the  result, 
and  the  hostile  awaited  it  with  exultation. 
Europe  then  underwent  a  great  disenchant- 
ment. But  when  once  more  she  had  to 
don  her  armour  against  France,  again  x 
tremor  thrilled  through  her  well-wishers ; 
even  her  own  valiant  people,  while  resolved 
to  do  or  die,  and  hopeful  as  to  the  result 
they  might  finally  obtain  by  a  dogged  per- 
severance, nevertheless  anticipated  a  dark 
and  stormy  opening  to  the  war.  Nay,  we 
believe,  that  if  the  heart  and  mind  of  her 
rulers  could  have  been  read,  many  even 
among  them,  though  without  doubt  as  to 
their  duty,  were  not  sanguine  as  to  the 
impending  destiny  of  their  country.  In 
part,  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  belief 
that  France  had  gained  some  ten  or  four- 
teen days  in  point  of  preparation ;  but  it 
must  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  natu- 
ral and  modest  apprehension  of  a  conflict 
of  life  and  deatii  with  the  first  military 
Power  in  Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  its 
primacy  on  the  continent  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half^  which  during  almost  the  whole 
of  the  revolutionary  war  had  seemed  to 
hold  every  nation  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand, 
and  which  finally  succumbed,  at  the  close 
of  that  great  struggle,  only  imder  the 
double  force  of  nature  madly  defied  amid 
the  snows  of  Russia,  and  of  the  combina- 
tion of  a  crowd  of  foes.  A^ain  has  come 
upon  us  the  shock  of  surprise,  and  with  a 
violence  never  felt  before.  The  wealth  of 
France  is  greater  than  ever.  Her  high 
courage  has  not  declined.  The  splendour 
of  her  martial  traditions  has  been  such, 
that  she  came  into  the  arena  almost  with 
the  halo  of  invincibility  around  her.  The 
chassepots  are  admitted  to  have  com- 
manded ranges  entirely  beyond  the  power 
of  the  needle-gun.  Her  mitrailleuses  were 
met  by  no  corresponding  arm,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  be,  for  certain  uses  and  in  certain 
positions,  most  murderous  instruments. 
Nor,' perhaps,  if  performance  in  war  could 
be  measured  by  the  absolute  amount  of 
lose  in  life  and  limb  inflicted  on  an  enemy, 
were  her  achievements  ever  greater.  Yet, 
as  each  well-aimed  blow  descended  on  her, 
it  has  done  its  deadly  work.  Straining 
every  nerve  to  repair  her  losses,  every  new 
reinforcement  that  she  sent  forwards  did 
but  add  to  them ;  until  at  length, 

**  In  ten  gr«at  battles  mining,  overthrown,**  * 

she  arrived  at  the  recent  surrender  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  capitulation  of  ninety 


•  Texknjmm*9  **  Gatnerefa. 
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thousand  soldiers,  now  prisoners  of  war, 
awaiting  in  Germany  the  commands  of 
those  whose  capital  they  once  thought  to 
enter  on  another  errand,  and  with  a  differ- 
ent bearing.  There  is,  indeed,  something 
almost  of  miracle  or  of  magic  in  the  ad- 
1  liniHtrativc  perfection,  to  which  the  com- 
bined action  of  necessity  and  sagacity 
has  worked  up  the  Prussian  system.  Or, 
if  we  dispense  with  the  language  of  figure, 
and  if  wc  set  aside  for  the  moment  the 
moral  of  the  case,  we  surely  must  conclude 
that  the  army  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation has  been  brought  by  the  skill 
and  wisdom  of  its  rulers  to  the  highest 
mechanical  perfection  eyer  known  in  his- 
tory. 

The  nation  has  put  forth  its  whole  pow- 
er, with  all  the  order  and  symmetry  that 
belong  to  bureaucracy  or  to  absolutism, 
and  with  all  the  energy  and  fire  that  be- 
long to  freedom.  In  Prussia  proper,  and 
now  as  it  appears  through  all  Germany, 
the  most  consummate  army  eyer  known  is 

Sut  into  the  field  with  the  greatest  expe- 
ition,  and  at  the  smallest  cost.  Besides 
all  the  known  and  usual  departments  of 
actiyity,  those  seryices  whicn  lie  outside 
the  common  routine  haye  all  been  studied, 
and  all  dcycloped  witli  an  equal  prudence 
and  care.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  artillery  haye  been  alike  remarkable, 
and  haye,  like  the  skilful  massing  of  supe- 
rior numbers,  contributed  largely  to  suc- 
cess. 1£  the  steady  fighting  of  the  Ger- 
mans is  admired,  their  uying  seryice,  which 
scours  the  country,  presents  itself  at  a 
thousand  points  at  once,  and  makes  per- 
fect the  stock  of  information,  is  yiewed 
with  nothing  less  than  wonder.  Other 
armies  can  destroy  a  railway ;  the  Germans 
carry  the  means,  in  men  and  tools,  of  mak- 
ing one.  It  seems  that  eyen  grayedigging 
is  proyided  for  by  a  special  corps.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  tnen,  if  their  com- 
missariat has  fed  in  a  foreign  land,  with- 
out apparent  difficulty,  more  than  double 
the  number  of  mouths  for  which  the 
French  had  to  proyide  on  their  own  soil ; 
a  duty,  which  they  did  not  perform  with- 
out gricyous  complaints  ot  insufficiency 
and  failure.  £yery  man  seems  to  be  in 
his  place,  and  to  know  his  proper  business. 
The  finished  intelligence,  of  large  reach 
and  measure,  which  presides  oyer  the 
whole  strategic  operations  of  Von  Moltke, 
is  proportionally  represented  in  eyery 
military  organism  from  the  corps  (Varmce 
to  the  company.  Miscarriage  or  mistake 
seems  no  more  to  adhere  to  their  ordinary 
operations,  than  to  the  workin£;  of  the 
mucliincry  of  a  cotton  factory.    But  when 


any  of  these  masses  are  resolTed  intd  their 
parts,  the  units,  too,  of  whidi  thej  an 
formed  haye  each  had  their  separate  train- 
ing, and  each  is  capable  of  acting  alone  in 
his  own  sphere.  Undcubtedhr,  the  con- 
duct of  the  camnaiffn  on  the  Uennaa  aide 
has  giyen  a  markea  triumph  to  the  came 
of  systematic  Dopular  eaucstion.  "Dia 
magnum^**  says  oallust,  **  inira  mortaUB  eer- 
tamen  fuity  vine  corporis,  an  vhrtute  onuai^ 
res  mHilaris  magis  procederet.^  Tlie  mind 
has  now  gained  a  point  in  the  competitioB 
with  its  material  partner,  its  ''mnddy 
yesture  of  decay.''  But  the  moral  of  the 
case  must  not  be  set  aside;  and  moral 
forces,  too,  it  must  be  owned,  wrought  at 
the  outset  with  an  undiyided  efficacy  in 
fayour  of  North  Germany.  The  material 
and  mechanical  process  could  not  have 
been  so  consummate  unless  it  had  been 
-backed  by  the  elements  of  a  hi^er 
strength ;  and  the  world  is  not  yet  so  de- 
pressed, nor  the  law  of  the  stronger  so 
absolute,  as  that  physical  power  and  the 
calculating  faculties  should  alone  deter- 
mine the  great  issues  of  combat,  lliere 
was  of  old  some  secret  might  which 
enabled  Greece  to  withstand  Uarius  and 
Xerxes,  and  Switzerland  to  withstand 
German  and  Burgundian  invaders,  and 
Scotland  to  withstand  En^and,  and  Amer- 
ica to  withstand  both.  The  sense  of  a 
good,  that  is,  speaking  generally,  a  defen- 
i'Avo  cause,  of  fighting  for  hearth  and 
home,  of  deliyering  no  blow  except  in 
answer  to  one  giyen,  or  intended  ana  pre- 
pared, is  not  only  a  moral  warrant,  but  a 
real  and  fertile  source  of  military  enenQT- 
A  strong  undoubting  persuasion  of  being 
in  the  right,  of  itsel!^  though  it  be  not 
omai^iotence,  is  power. 

This  immense  adyantage  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  France  most  rashly  and  wrongly 
gaye  oyer  into  the  hand  of  ita  already  for- 
midable antagonist.  War  was  proclaimed 
and  waeod  by  France.  Douotleaa  the 
spirit  of  Tier  soldiery  and  of  her  people  has 
been  aroused  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  their 
country.  But  eyen  the  sense  of  duty  to 
our  country  cannot  haye  that  moral  com- 
pleteness which  is  necessary  for  the  entire 
deyolopment  of  human  energies,  nnlesa 
tlie  country,  which  commands  the  senricea 
of  her  children,  has  herself  obeyed  the 
higher  laws  of  public  ri^ht.  The  Frendk- 
man  capable  of  reflection  could  hardly 
escape  from  the  sad  altcmatiye— either 
the  war  was  ag^ressiyo,  or  it  was  dynastic ; 
in  the  one  case  Germany  was  to  oe  a  vio- 
tim,  in  the  other  France.  What,  then, 
was  the  immediate  plea,  which  Franco 
alleged  for  this  deadly  quarrel  V 
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Though  it  is  painftil  to  lay  open  a  dis- 
mal chapter  in  the  history  or  a  great  and 
famous  nation,  yet  truth  compels  the  ad- 
mission that  a  spirit  of  perverse  and  con- 
stant error  seems  to  have  governed  from 
the  first  the  ruling  powers  of  France  in 
the  conduct  of  the  diplomatic  controversy, 
which  preceded  and  ushered  in  the  war. 
We  shall  state  the  facts  as  they  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  papers  presented  by 
Parliament.  It  appears  as  though  an  aa- 
verse  doom  were  novering  in  the  air,  and 
a  lying  spirit  had  gone  forth  from  the 
courts  of  heaven  to  possess  and  misguide, 
with  rare  and  ineffectual  exceptions,  the 
prophets  of  the  land.  The  late  French 
Government,  for  whose  faults  that  gallant 
people  is  n  >w  paying  such  tremendous  for- 
feit, selected  first  its  own  ground  of  quar- 
rel. '  In  this  it  had  no  small  advantage. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  if  it  has 
been  sans  peur^  has  assuredly  not  been  sans 
reproche.  One  stain  upon  that  policy  it 
scarcely  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  notice,  for,  when  in  188S-4 
the  British  Government  proposed  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  Powers  to  prevent  any 
violent  settlement  of  the  question  of 
Schleswig-IIolstein,  their  proffer  was  very 
decidedly  declined,  and  tne  German  ag- 
gression was  left  to  take  its>course.  Still 
it  is  believed  that  acuteness  and  skill  far 
less  than  France  has  always  at  her  com- 
mand might  have  availed  to  show  at  least 
plausible  grounds  of  complaint  against 
Prussia  for  her  proceedings  in  and  since 
1806,  and  to  represent  some  of  them  as 
constituting  offences  against  the  law  and 
menaces  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  that  chapter  of  argument 
remains  unopened.  Prior  misconduct  of 
Prussia,  though  it  might  have  been  brought 
into  the  account,  yet  actually  constitutes 
no  part  of  the  res  gestce  which  laid  the 
ground  for  the  war.  It  was  the  candida- 
ture of  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  for  the  crown  of  Spain  on  which,  and 
on  which  alone,  the  Imperial  Government 
chose  to  raise  the  quarrel. 

Now,  viewing  the  case  with  a  cold  im- 
partiality, and  deeply  impressed,  as  we 
nave  ever  been,  with  the  value  and  import- 
ance not  only  of  friendly  relations,  but 
even  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  spe- 
cial amity,  between  France  and  our  own 
country,  we  sorrowfully  place  upon  record 
the  conviction  that  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  French  Government  in  the  conduct 
of  its  controversy  constituted  one  series 
of  unrelieved  and  lamentable  errors;  er- 
rors BO  palpable  and  wanton  that  when 
men  observe  them  in  the  conduct  of  a 


Govenmient  which  rules  perhaps  the  most 
richly-endowed  nation  in  the  world,  they 
appear  so  wholly  unaccountable,  upon  anjr 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  judgment  appli- 
cable to  human  action,  that  they  are 
almost  perforce  referred  by  bewildered 
observers  to  blind  theories  of  chance  and 
fate. 

The  first  question  in  order  which  arises 
is  upon  the  original  theme  of  quarrel.  Did 
the  Hohenzol&m  candidature,  with  its 
expected  acceptance  by  Spain,  afford  such 
a  cause  of  complaint  to  France,  as  would 
have  justified  the  resort  to  arms  ?  Upon 
this  point  it  may  certainly  be  said  that, 
even  if  the  negative  be  true,  yet  the  affir- 
mative, when  considered  in  the  light  of 
European  history  and  tradition,. involves 
no  violent  offence  to  the  common  reason 
and  feelinj^  of  the  world.  And  yet,  per- 
haps, it  might  be  fairly  asked  whether  if 
France,  in  1870,  was  entitled  to  object  to 
a  UohenzoUem  in  Madrid,  Europe  might 
not  with  as  much  reason  have  objected,  in 
1852,  to  a  Napoleon  in  Paris  ? 

However,  we  assume,  as  the  British 
Government  assumed,  that  on  the  whole 
the  French  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  candidature  was  so  far  legitimate,  as 
to  entail  a  very  heav^  responsibility  on 
those  who  could  resist  it. 

But,  at  the  very  first  moment,  the  de- 
mand had  been  associated  with  proceed- 
ings tending  in  the  highest  degree  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  compuance  with 
it.  The  case  was  one  in  whicn  the  Impe- 
rial Government  ought  evidently  to  have 
invoked  the  aid  of  a  fiiendlv  State,  and 
for  the  time  to  have  placed  their  cause  in 
its  hands.  Or,  if  they  were  not  prepared 
to  make  over  its  advocacy  to  others,  they 
ought  at  least  to  have  addressed  their  re- 
quest through  the  usual  channels  to  the 
two  Powers  complained  of.  Prudence  and 
principle  alike  ei\join  the  rule  that,  when 
an  injury  is  alleged  by  the  party  suppos- 
ing himself  wronged,  and  redress  is  de- 
manded without  any  prior  proof  of  the 
case  before  an  impartial  authority,  at 
least  the  manner  of  requiring  the  removal 
of  the  alleged  wrong  shall  be  such  as  will 
not  inflict  public  shame  on  the  person, 
whose  guilt  is,  after  all,  only  proved  to 
one  side.  But,  instead  of  tliis  rational 
mode  of  action,  it  was  to  the  Legislative 
Chamber  that  the  very  first  communication 
of  the  French  Government  was  made,  with 
an  intimation  that,  if  the  demand  were  not 
complied  with,  the  quarrel  must  be  carried 
to  the  last  extremity.  Thus  the  Ollivier 
Administration,  while  orgiiig  a  requisition 
in  itself  open  to  controversy  or  cavil,  did 
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all  it  could,  by  its  anwarrantablo  method 
of  procedure,  to  make  concession  difficult 
for  the  Powers  from  whom  it  was  re- 
quired. 

Tlie  aid,  however,  of  the  British  Minis- 
try, and  that  of  other  Powers,  had  been 
requested  by  France.  AVhether  because 
of  the  advantage  of  proximity,  or  of  a 
more  disembarrassed  promptitude  of  ac- 
tion, or  because  the  world  has  been  more 
fully  informed  of  our  national  part-  in  the 
proceedings  than  of  that  taken  by  other 
countries,  the  British  Government  appears 
to  have  been  principally  concerned  in  ob- 
taining the  withdrawal  of  the  candidature 
by  Spain,  and  a  renunciation  by  the  father 
of  the  Prince  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  his  son.  Spain  undoubtedly  de- 
serves credit  for  the  readiness  with  which 
she  acceded  to  the  demand ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  aflcr  all  the  difficulties  which 
she  had  encoimtered  in  her  search  over 
Europe  for  a  King,  it  was  no  small  sacri- 
fice to  the  general  good  which  she  made 
when  she  surrendered  an  arrangement 
which  for  her  own  purposes,  among  which 
we  do  not  suppose  she  reckoned  a  war 
with  France,  she  had  reason  to  think  eligi- 
ble. 

So  far  all  went  well.  But  as  Prussia,  by 
an  act  of  the  Sovereign,  if  not  of  the  State, 
had  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  pro- 
posal that  Prince  Leopold  should  take  the 
Spanish  throne,  it  was  perfectly  just  to  ex- 
pect that  she  should  also  declare  in  the 
same  manner  her  consent  to  his  with- 
drawal. Without  this,  indeed,  the  with- 
drawal could  not  be  considered  to  be 
complete ;  and  Prussia  might,  in  some  fu- 
ture contingency,  have  made  it  a  ground 
for  the  revival  of  the  design,  or  a  matter 
of  controversy  or  quarrel.  But  this  point 
also,  notwithstanding  the  ill-starred  mode 
in  which  the  demand  had  been  preferred, 
was  gained,  and  the  King  became  a  party 
to  the  cancelling  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. "What  was,  hereupon,  the  conduct 
of  the  French  Government?  They  had 
defined  for  themselves  the  cause  and  the 
limit  of  their  complaint.  It  was  now  fully 
removed.  They  acknowledged  the  re- 
moval, and  they  declared  the  auarrol  to  be 
closed  as  regarded  Spain.  But,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  they  imported 
a  new  term  into  the  controversy,  and 
therebv  gave  some  warrant  to  a  suspicion 
that  tney  were  determined  not  to  part 
with  their  grievance,  but  to  turn  it  to  ac- 
count. The  Due  de  Gramont  announced, 
that  the  communications  with  Prussia  were 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  he  required  of  the 
King  an  engagement  that  under  no  cir- 


cumstances would  he  consent  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  Hohenzollem  candidaton.  It 
was  not  possible  that  anyone  conTenait 
with  the  laws  of  just  seLP-respectt  to  h^ 
nothing  of  those  of  punctilio,  oonld  i^ 
l>ose  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  would,  or  oii|^ 
to,  comply  with  this  demand.  Bnt,  bnp- 
ing  blunder  upon  blunder,  the  GovtramaX 
of  France  overlooked  the  fact  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  world,  Pnisaia  could  at  noit 
be  only  regarded  as  an  aoeessory  to  11m 
ofience,  whereas  Spain  was  the  prindpiL 
Yet  the  principal  was  absolTed  upon  tha 
mere  abandonment  of  the  candidaUne, 
while  the  accessory  was  required  to  de- 
clare he  never  would  ofiend  again.  Ones 
more  we  say,  this  inequality  could  zeoaiffa 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  only  one  explana- 
tion —  that  the  situation,  the  military  pre- 
parations of  four  years,  the  start  aappoaed 
to  have  been  gained  over  Pruaaia,  were  too 
good  things  ^  be  parted  with.  It  ia  hard 
to  say  that  a  motive  so  indescribably 
wicked  was  conaciously  and  d^beralely 
entertained  by  the  Emperor,  or  bj  tiu 
Cabinet  then  at  the  head  of  affian  in 
France ;  but,  setting  aside  this  odiona  aap- 
position,  what  a  picture  of  folly,  inooniiat- 
ency,  and  temerity  is  presented  to  our 
view  in  the  France  of  1870,  as  ahe  has  baen 
unworthily  represented  by  the  Imperial 
Government  I 

We  need  scarcely  stop  for  more  than  a 
moment  to  remark  that,  in  their  afanosi 
preternatural    perversenesa,   the   Frencb 
Government  had  certainly  giyen  to  the 
friendly  Powers,  whose  aid  they  aak8d.a 
very  serious   ground   of  complaint,  had 
there  been  a  disposition  to  take  adrantaga 
of  it.    Let  us  consider  how  the  case  atood 
between  them.    A  State  lays  its  grieraneo 
before  its  neighbours.    It  desires  their  aa- 
sistance  for  its  removaL    They  aooede  to 
the  request,  and  commit  themaelyea  in  the 
cause,  not  in  obedience  to  any  dear  dictate 
of  justice,  but  on  grounds  of  policy  and 
prudence,  and  because  of  the  great  import- 
ance of   giving   satisfaction,  and  so  pre- 
venting bloodshed.    They  succeed  in  ob- 
taining   the    demand    they   were  asked 
to  make.    The  complainine  Power  thea 
changes  its  ground,  and  reniaea  to  accept 
at  the  hands  of  its  friends  what  it  had  laid 
before  them  as  the  object  of  its  desirei. 
We  contend  that  this  is  a  breadi  of  a  ri^ 
tual  covenant  spontaneonsly  undextakea 
and  is  a  proceeding  wholly  at  yarianct 
with  international  obligationa. 

But,  if  the  Government  of  France  m 
less  than  courteous  to  ita  allies  in  thii 
strange  proceeding,  it  was  more  than  cnel 
to  itselL    It  is  beyond  all  doubt  ihA 
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when  the  candidature  had  been  withdrawn, 
France  stood  possessed  of  a  great  diplo- 
matic triiunph,  gained  with  a  marvellous 
rapidity.  She  had  the  option  of  retiring 
as  victor  from  the  fiela,  of  leaving  the 
Prussian  Government  under  a  soup^n  of 
discredit^  and  of  closing  the  question  with 
a  manifest  increase  of  credit  and  influence 
in  Europe.  But,  instead  of  quietly  har- 
Testing  their  very  considerable  gains,  her 
^linistors  thought  proper  to  advance  a 
fresh  demand  which  only  a  great  amount 
of  military  success  could  nave  covered 
from  severe  and  immediate  censure,  and 
which  now  adds  a  real  disgrace  to  the  con- 
▼entional  dishonour  of  adverse  fortune  in 
arms. 

The  British  Government  evidently  felt 
that,  having  become  a  mediator  of  France 
at  her  own  request,  they  were  now  entitled 
and  in  duty  bound  to  pass  judgment, 
though  in  the  mild  and  measured  terms 
required  by  friendly  intercourse  on  the 
ulterior  proceedings  of  their  ally ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  losing  a  moment,  Lord 
Granville  represented  at  Paris  that  the 
demand  made  on  Prussia  by  a  prospective 
engagement  could  not  be  justified,  and 
ought  to  be  withdrawn.  This  representa- 
tion was  at  once  parried  by  the  reply  that 
an  insult  had  just  been  offered  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  Count  Benedetti,  the  French 
Ambassador,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  consider  the  British  representation. 
The  ground  for  this  plea  was  a  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper  considered  to  represent  the 
Prussian  Government.  Shortly  after  it 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  But  what  can  we 
think  of  those  who  could  declare  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  paragraph  to  be  a  rea- 
son, not  for  explanation  or  apology,  but 
for  the  refusal  to  consider  the  request  of  a 
friendly  Power,  and  for  an  immediate  re- 
sort to  the  arbitrament  of  war  ? 

Yet  another  effort,  however,  was  made 

by  the  Government  of  this  country.    The 

Congress  of  Parin,  in  1850,  had  recorded 

in  a  Protocol  its  unanimous  opinion  that, 

before  having  recourse  to  arms,  any  Powers 

engaged  in  controversy  would  do  well  to 

refer  their  cases  to  arbitration.     An  appeal 

founded  on  this  Protocol  was  addressed  to 

both  Prussia  and  France.     The   Prussian 

Government  replied  to  the  effect  that  they 

were  passive  in  the  whole  affair,  and  that 

it  did  not  fall  to  them,  accordingly,  to  take 

the  initiative.     But  the  terms  of  this  reply 

were  such  that,  had  France  been  willing  to 

move,  Prussia  could  not,  consistently,  have 

refused  her  concurrence.     Unhappily  the 

answer  of  France  was,  though  not  a  dis- 

court<?ouR,  yet  a  positive  refusal,  on  the 


ground  that  the  matter  in  question  was  not 
suited  to  a  reference  of  this  nature.  And 
thus,  driven  on  by  that  worst  and  most 
terrible  of  the  Furies,  the  fury  in  the  breast 
of  man,  the  Ollivier  Administration  pur- 
sued its  insane  career. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice 
that  in  this  most  strange  history  the  errors 
of  detail,  grave  and  constant  as  they  have 
been,  were  swallowed  up  in  one  master-er- 
ror. The  course  of  the  Bismarck  policy  in 
Germany  had  not  been  one  of  the  smooth 
and  easy  progress  which,  from  what  has 
now  happened,  we  might  be  apt  to  suppose. 
That  pohcy  was  threatened  from  a  variety 
of  quarters.  The  democratic  party  was 
intent  upon  more  fr^e  institutions.  The 
Ultramontane  party,  with  its  root  and  cen- 
tre in  Bavaria,  abhorred  the  transfer  to  a 
Protestant  Crown  of  the  ruling  influence 
in  Germany*  Local  attachments,  among 
the  populations  of  the  absorbed  and  the 
menaced  States,  dreaded  the  power  of  cen- 
tralization. The  members  and  friends  of 
royal  houses  which  had  suffered  abounded 
in  iU-will.  The  unscrupulous  character  of 
many  of  the  Prussian  proceedings  must 
have  tended  to  estrange  upright  and  tender 
consciences.  True,  iQl  tnese  forces  were 
overborne  by  the  one  instinct  which  made 
Grcrmans  desire  to  find  their  strength  in 
unity,  and  by  a  state  of  facts  which  snowed 
them  that  their  hope  of  unity  must,  in  or- 
der to  be  practical,  have  Prussia  for  its  ba- 
sis. But  they  were  dissipating  and  dis- 
turbing forces ;  they  were  drawbacks  and 
deductions  from  the  might  of  a  great  peo- 
ple. One  way  there  was  to  raDy  them,  in 
so  far  as  they  contained  national  elements, 
and  to  drive  into  utter  insignificance  such 
elements  of  their  composition  as  were 
wholly  dark  and  irreconcilable.  It  was 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  Prussia 
by  her  ancient  enemy,  not  for  her  sins, 
which  may  have  been  many,  but  for  her 
virtue,  which  was  one,  and  which  to  the 
Grerman  mind,  not  unnaturally,  outweighed 
and  eclipsed  them  all — namely  this,  that 
she  was  the  strength  and  hope  of  Ger- 
many. The  Germans  knew  that  there  had 
been  promulgated  in  France  almost  a  gos- 
pel of  territorial  aggrandizement  at  their 
expense;  that  the  statesmen  and  orators 
of  that  country  were  largely  imbued  with 
the  idea ;  *  that  of  its  recognized  parties, 

•  In  the  "  Daily  Newt "  of  September  16,  then 
appearMl  a  letter,  fHendly  to  France  in  its  general 
apf>hot,  fh>m  which  we  extract  the  fbUowing  pas- 
sage. We  fear  that  the  list  it  contains  is  not  flur 
{\rom  being  correct :  —  "  The  Orleanlst,  the  moderata 
Liberal,  tne  Repablican,  in  short,  the  whole  of 
France  shared  and  still  share  it.  Men  ef  all  parties 
expressed  it;  the  Koman  Catbolie  Mjntalemhert^ 
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cither  none  wished  or  none  dared  to  dis- 
avow it;  tliat  the  evil  traditions  of  former 
timcB  taught  or  tempted  every  French  Got- 

ermncnt  to  assert  the  right  of  interferinK 
in  the  transactions  and  arrangements  of 
neighbouring  countries,  on  the  ground  of 
the  exigencies  or  interests  of  France.  The 
demand  which  was  made  on  the  King  of 
FruBSJa  received  from  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Gcrmanj  but  one  interpretation;  it  was 
taken  to  be  an  assertion  of  the  right  of 
France  to  dictate,  and  a  proof  of  her  in- 
tention to  uso  that  right  so  as  to  stain  the 
honour,  baffle  the  hopea,  and  degrade  the 
destinicj  of  the  German  race. 

80  much  for  the  diplomacy  anterior  to 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Government  of 
France ;  a  chapter  which,  for  fault  and  folly 
taken  together,  is  almost  without  pBrallcl 
in  the  history  of  nations.  But  wonder 
rises  to  its  climax  when  we  remember  that 
this  feverish  determination  to  force  a  quar- 
rel was  associated  with  a  Arm  belief  in  the 
high  preparation  and  military  superiority 
of  the  French  forces,  the  comparative  in- 
feriority of  the  Germans,  the  indisposition 
of  the  smaller  States  to  give  aid  to  Prus- 
■ia,  and  even  the  readiness  of  Austria, 
with  which  from  his  long  residence  at  Vi- 
enna the  Due  do  Gramont  supposed  him- 
•elf  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  to  ap- 
pear in  arms  ai  the  ally  of  France.  It  too 
toon  a]ipcajcd  that  as  the  advisers  of  the 
Emperor  knew  nothing  of  pubUc  rights, 
and  nothing  of  the  sense  of  Europe,  so 
they  knew  nothing  about  Aiutria  and  the 
minor  German  States,  and  less  than  noth- 
ing about  not  only  the  Prussian  army  but 
even  their  own. 

Some  degree  of  mystery  still  hangs  over 
the  fiiults  of  the  military  administration. 
We  do  not  know  in  what  proportions  were 
combined  the  various  elements  of  neglect, 
wcaknes'*,  or  corruption,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Emperor,  in  appointments  great  and 
■mall,  in  recruiting,  in  the  provision  of 
materiet,  and  in  forwarding  to  the  frontier. 
The  result  was  in  uuiveraal  and  dismal 

tba  mpoatle  of  Aw  tndo  Hlnhel  Chprmller.  the  ()r- 
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thrti  pirtln  mil  folli 
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the  praMpnt  jienmlliin 


J^fttMnkortbo  IthlDC. 
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""'"       '"   ""    e  left 


Hieai-lH-u  iiul  Mtzirin.  vie  aoiDLdllaD  of  the  left 
bulk  ortho  Khlne.ud  Ihedlvliil'niiDd  hnmllUHon 
ofOemnnr."    It  I*  light  ta  platp  IhU  ■  dettoilt 

fimnlntotht'oldmi  thpnlnthit  the  tniul^r  0 
tb*  old  EcclMluMoal  ElectnnitM  to  miHli  ha 
BwtmlillT  alteivd  the  balinee  of  power  to  the  prc> 
•dleo  of  Fnnen.  Bnd  that  the  exlitltig  Fradch  ftoi 


contrast  with  the  boast  ottered  bj  IL 
Bouher  in  a  moment  of  nidiimr  nnll*- 
tion,  that  the  laat  four  veais  ud  bMa 
ipent  in  bringing  the  wat^s  preparaticM 


of  France  to  porfed 


Bntwedialla 


another  part  of  titia  Nnmber,  and  we  a 
not  propose  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

The  same  perveraenaia,  which  hid 
marked  the  diplomacy  of  the  Doo  de  Gifr 
mont  before  the  war,  still  dung  to  that  in- 
fittuated  minister.  It  seemed  not  merely 
that  many  things  must  be  done  wrongi 
but  that  nothing  oonld  be  right-  Even 
when  there  was  a  case,  yet  ttom  want  at 
skill  nothing  could  be  made  of  it;  and 
when  tho  action  cbuiced  to  be  a  proper 
one,  it  was  to  be  spoiled  bj  the  mode  of 
acting.  Of  diis  there  was  «  coasincaiMi 
example  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  proposid 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  beUigir- 
enta  for  better  securing  the  ueutralit*  of 
Belgium.  The  proposal  reached  niii 
soouer,  by  several  days,  than  it  earns  to 
the  knowledge  of  Count  Bismaick,  and  its 
first  reception,  according  to  the  statements 
made  to  Parhament,  was  favonrablo.  B<t 
soon  the  Due  de  Gramont  began  to  hag^. 
First  one  explanation  was  neoesaan,  and 
then  another.  Nor  waa  its  prineipu  left 
without  criticism.  The  treaty  might  be 
signed,  but  the  French  ntiniater  coold  not 
see  the  use  of  it.  Now,  snrely,  it  reqniied 
veiy  httle  discernment  to  fKneiYc  theme 
of  it  for  France,  whatever  it  might  be  lor 
Belgium.  The  Bismarck-Benedetti  pnged 
had  startled  and  had  shodted  the  wand. 
The  explanations  whicii  followed  amaaat. 
ed  to  no  more  than  a  ^ame  of  battledow 
and  shuttlecock,  in  which  the  eharge  re- 
matne.i  exactly  as  it  was,  and  was  totHd 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  tvo 
disputants  on  very  even  terms.  Indsed, 
the  case  was  rendered  worse  bf  tbe  alfeg>- 
tion  of  each  party  that  not  on  lUs  oees- 
sion  alone,  but  on  many  more,  his  rirtM 
had  been  solicited  by  the  bnqr  iuiqiiitrof 
tbe  other.  Under  these  circiim*taaoei  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  have  an  (W<^ 
tunity  at  the  earliest  moment  of  mamwt 
ing  the  sense  at  least  of  the  actual  Got- 
emment  of  France,  by  giving  an  nado^ 
taking  to  England,  not  only  to  rmect  bst 
to  defend  Belgian  neutrality.  *>«•,•* 
vantage  Count  Bismarck  at  once  perceiTti 
One  and  the  same  day  sufflced  for  UnU 
form  his  own  judgment,  to  obtain  thsM^ 
sent  of  his  sovereign  by  telegraph,  tad  to 
bind  himselC  by  a  coocloeiTe  aeceplHM 
to  the  British  Government.  Tbe  btfiS 
answer  of  the  French  XxatOj,  thnsto- 
tanced  in  tbe  raoe,  vm  mom  tiOM  «^ 
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wards  given ;  bnt  the  whole  advantage  of 
priority,  which  circumstances  had  Beonred 
for  them,  was  lost. 

No  less  injudicious  was  the  French  di- 
plomacy on  other  points.  In  the  difficult 
question  with  respect  to  the  export  of  mu- 
nitions or  arms  from  neutral  countries,  it 
was  plainly  for  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try which  commanded  the  sea,  and  which 
depended  more  than  her  foe  on  foreign 
supply,  to  adopt  frankly  the  American 
view,  that  the  export  should  be  free.  And 
of  this  view  she  claimed  the  full  benefit, 
when  we  learned,  from  the  mouth  of  Count 
Palikao,  that  40,000  rifles  were  to  be 
brought  forthwith  from  England.  With 
what  surprise,  then,  will  it  be  also  learned, 
that  Belgium,  which  might  have  passed 
American  or  British  rifles  into  North  Ger- 
many, or  might  have  exported  the  product 
of  the  factories  of  Li^ge  for  her  own  ben- 
efit, was,  under  pressure  from  France,  and 
not  without  a  protest,  forbidden  both  the 
transit  and  the  export  ? 

Again  did  the  Imperial  Government  find 
occasion  to  go  wrong  with  reference  to 
Denmark.  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the 
situation  of  the  Danes  was  this.  The 
people  had  no  gratitude  to  France;  she 
nad  declined  to  act  with  England  on  their 
behalf  in  their  supreme  struggle  of  1863- 
04.  But  they  had  a  very  decided  resent- 
ment against  Prussia,  as  they  conceived 
her  to  be  chargeable  with  craity  and  vio- 
lent injustice.  So  that  her  popular  senti- 
ment was  strongly  in  favour  of  joining  the 
enemy  of  Prussia.  But  the  Government 
of  the  country  wisely  recollected  that  they 
had  more  to  think  of  than  the  gratification 
of  even  just  antipathies.  They  seem  to 
have  asked  themselves  the  very  natural 
question,  What  would  happen  if  Prussia 
were  victorious  in  the  war?  France 
could  give  them  no  guarantees  of  a  nature 
to  be  available  in  such  a  contingency; 
they  might  lose  that  hold  on  the  moral 
sense  of  Europe,  with  rep;ard  to  the  Dan- 
ish part  of  Schleswig,  which  they  now  re- 
tain; and  Prussia  might  have  a  case, 
Elausible  at  least,  for  completing  her  work 
y  the  absorption  of  tbe  little  State. 
And  yet  the  Government  of  France,  ap- 
parently without  feeling  its  ground  in  the 
first  instance,  committed  itself  by  sending, 
with  some  parade  of  publicity,  the  Due  de 
Cadore  to  Copenhagen,  to  request  the 
Danes  to  put  in  jeopardy  their  existence 
as  a  nation  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
addition  to  the  French  means  of  warfare, 
which  in  no  case  could  have  been  very 
great,  and  which,  in  the  course  that  events 
have    taken,    would    have    been    wholly 


insignificant.  The  impolitic  proposal  re- 
ceived a  just  rebuff  And  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  the  popular  sentiment 
of  Denmark  on  the  nomt  has  changed. 
The  people  are  now  fuii  of  gratitude  to  the 
Government  for  its  wisdom,  forethought, 
and  self-restraint.  Let  us  hope  that  from 
mercy,  from  policy,  or  from  the  sense  of 
decency  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  it  wiU 
obtain  its  reward. 

Yet  once  more  have  we  to  point  out  the 
singular  mismanagement  of  the  French 
Ministry.     As    the    war   proceeded,    the 
North  German  Grovemment  was  gradui^y 
overwhelmed   with   the    number   of  the 
wounded.    After  each  bloody  engagement 
it  foimd  itself  in  charge  of  suffering  multi- 
tudes, not  German  oiSy,  but  also  French. 
Until  after  the  sixth  battle,  that  of  Grave- 
lotte,  had  been  fought,  the  German  au- 
thorities encountered  this  difficulty  as  they 
best  could.    And  we  can  hardly  go  wrong 
in    giving   credence    to   the    consentient 
accounts  from  ever^  Quarter,  of  the  hu- 
mane, liberal,  and  kmdly  treatment,  which 
they  have  accorded  to  the  wounded  cap- 
tives.   But   town    after   town,   along   a 
lengthening  radius  of  railway,  was  charged 
up  to  its  full  capacity.    One  district  with- 
in moderate  distance  remained  free;  the 
district  of   Aix-la-Chapelle.    But  it  wat 
not  accessible  by  i^ailway  through  Prussian 
territory.    The    line   which   leads    to   it 
passed  through  Luxemburg  and  through 
Belgium.    The  North  German  authorities 
applied  to  the   Governments    interested, 
either  territorially  or  by  guarantee,  for 
permission  to  make  use  of  this  line  of 
transport  for  the  wounded,  under  the  con- 
dition of  their  passing  without  any  military 
guard.    Belgium  declared  herself  ready  to 
assent.    Great  Britain  recommended  the 
proposal  to  favourable  consideration.    But 
the  Government  of  France  interposed  a 
peremptory  objection    in   limine,  on    the 
grouna  that    it  would    give    the  enemy 
racilities  for  forwarding  men  and  supplies 
to  the  front.    Now  we  are  far  from  oeny- 
ing  that  a  Power  engaged  in  war  may, 
without  being  subject  to  summary  con- 
demnation,   even   reauire    that    a   large 
amount  of  relief  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  enemy's  wounded  and  her  own,  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  measures,  by  which 
that  relief  is  to  be  secured,  will  greatly 
stren^hen  the  enemy's  aggressive  means, 
and  tnus  aggravate  presumably  the  gener- 
al mischiefs  of  the  war.    But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  a  mere 
diminution  of  the  back  freight  for  the 
trains  which  brought  up  the  German  men 
and  mai&iely  by  opening  a  new  chaimel 
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through  Luxemburg,  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  account  in  regard  to  any 
additional  facilities  it  could  give  for  carry- 
ing the  forward  loads  to  the  seat  of  war. 
Something,  too,  was  due  to  the  great 
humanity  with  which  the  French  wounded 
hud  admittedly  been  treated  within  the 
ficrman  borders,  and  yet  more  to  the  vast 
araoimt  of  suffering  unrelieved.  But  that 
which  constituted  the  palpable  offence  in 
the  case  was  this,  that  no  proof  or  serious 
explanation  was  given  of  the  alleged 
militarj'  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  no  mid- 
dle term  was  proposed,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  release  ipso  facto  of  all  French 
wounded  who  should  pass  the  neutral 
frontier ;  there  was  only  a  hard  and  high- 
handed assertion  of  extreme  riglits,  tend- 
ing to  deepen  the  painful  impression  wliich 
so  many  of  the  steps  taken  by  France 
in  this  deplorable  controversy  had  pro- 
duced. * 

To  this  review  of  the  immediate  causes 
and  diplomatic  incidents  of  the  war,  in 
itself  sufficiently  painfol,  the  recollection 
of  the  long  alliance  between  Franco  and 
•ur  own  country,  which  has  marked  for 
good  the  history  of  this  generation,  adds 
a  sadness  that  is  inexpressible.  It  is  not 
possible  indeed,  after  the  disclosures  of  the 
Bismarck-Benedetti  project,  to  look  back 
upon  that  alliance  with  the  unqualified 
satisfaction  in  which  we  should  have 
gladly  indulged.  We  may  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  exclaim, 

iry  6ri  awOealat  re  Kai  bpKia  pijaeTai  rffuv; 

Jl,  ii.  389. 

But  we  may  also  check  that  impulse ;  and 
rather  dwell  with  pleasure  on  such  rec- 
ollections as  those  of  an  honourable  war 
waged  in  common,  of  sentiments  in  great 
part  concurrent  on  the  weighty  question 
of  the  reconstruction  of  Italy,  of  generous 
sympathy  in  the  crisis  of  the  Indian  Muti- 
ny, of  timely  support  received  at  a  critical 
moment  of  correspondence  with  America, 
and  not  least  of  that  Treaty  of  Commerce 
which  luis  done  so  much,  independently  of 
its  merely  economical  results,  to  weave 
between  two  great  nations  a  web  of  con- 
cord so  finn  in  its  tissue  that^  though  at 
this  moment  it  may  naturally  be  subject 
on  the  side  of  French  opinion  to  a  strain, 
we  trust  and  believe  it  never  will  be 
broken. 


*  Oar  argument  has  been  justiflod  by  the  more  re* 
cent  facta.  Since  the  battle  of  Sedan,  it  appears 
that,  from  the  sheer  necesiiltf  of  the  case,  German 
wonndcd  have  traversed  Ueigiam  in  considerable 
numbers,  without  notice  ftx>m  the  Government  of 
the  country. 


We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  Op 
reer  or  character  of  the  man  who  peifaapi 
now  contemplates  the  undulating  landtcipe 
from  the  brow  of  WilhelmBhdhe»  as  hit  m- 
cle  from  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  gated  i^kni 
the  sunset  and  the  ocean.  Some  pouls 
of  conduct,  relating  to  the  present  war  sad 
the  battle  of  Sedan,  we  adyisedly  ];yrete^ 
mit.  They  are  more  likely  to  reoeiTe  foil 
justice  at  the  hands  of  Continental  thia 
of  British  writers.  In  Napoleon  IILvs 
should  '*  damn  the  vices  we've  no  mind  ta* 
But  there  are  some  things  that  may  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  fallen.  Two  serfioei 
he  lias  conferred  upon  the  worUL  He  gm 
the  first,  and  as  it  proved  the  effeSul 
impulse  to  the  restoration  of  the  natkaiil 
existence  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  dosing  OM 
of  the  traditional  battlefields  of  Eoropei 
And  he  principally  of  all  men,  unless  «• 
except  Mr.  Cobden,  contributed  not  onlj 
to  the  development  of  French  industry  bvl 
to  the  principle,  so  to  speak,  of  that  ex- 
tended, free,  and  essentially  friendly  intei^ 
course  among  nations  whidi  grows  oat  of 
open  trade.  They  were  not  the  firiends  of 
the  Emperor,  who  declared  that  the  Tntlbf 
of  Commerce  must  be  torn  with  cannoii. 
And  up  to  a  certain  time  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  France  owed  him  muc^  at  lent 
in  point  of  influence  and  power.  The 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  Crimean  war 
was  for  Franco  a  period  such  as  she  had 
never  known  from  1815  to  1848,  a  period 
unquestionably  of  towering  influence,  proe- 
penty,  and  jiower.  But  the  Nemesis  ai 
the  coup  (Tt'tat  pursued  the  Kmperor ;  snd 
the  Emperor  involved  the  Empire. 

'*  Namerosa  parabat 
ExcelssB  turris  tabalata,  unde  altior  esset 
Casus,  et  impulsoe  prsBceps  immane  ruin«.*' 

Juv.  8aL  X.  106. 

The  Mexican  expedition,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  ideas  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, constituted  such  a  compound  man 
of  blunders,  like  a  huge  agglomerated  ice- 
berg rising  high  to  heaven  and  wnlrincr  ftr 
into  the  deep,  that  it  might  have  Deen 
deemed  incapable  of  adoption  even  by  aa 
ordinary  human  being,  iiit  had  not  culti- 
vated what  was  then  considered  the  astute- 
ness of  the  Emperor.  With  him  it  inveijried 
the  most  upright  and  intelligent  of  Aai- 
trian  princes,  and  that  pure  flower  of 
lioyalty,  the  Empress  Charlotte,  who  in 
every  quality  of  mind  and  body  excelled 
amon^  the  women  of  her  age,  and  whoae 
intensity  of  character  received  a  moumfol, 
but  we  will  yet  hope  not  a  final  witaeM 
from  the  disturbance  of  the  seat  of  reaaoo 
produced  by  political  misfortune.    In  tUa 
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transactioa  was  first  clearly  disclosed  the 
siDgularly  chimerical  cast  of  his  mind. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  the  Mexican 
affair  damaged  the  position  and  influence 
of  France,  di^isolved  the  halo  that  seemed 
to  surround  the  Emperor,  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  enemies  of  his  dynasty,  and  put  him, 
we  fear,  upon  a  series  of  abortive  efforts 
for  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lost. 
One  of  these,  indeed,  would  have  deserved 
all  praise,  had  it  been  followed  up  with 
that  consistency,  which  is  the  best  evidence 
of  good  faith.  The  abandonment  of  per- 
sonal government  was  however  too  conclu- 
sively shown  to  be  unreal,  when  the  power 
of  appeal  to  the  people  which  cannot  gov- 
ern, over  the  heads  of  its  representatives 
who  can,  was  reserved  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor.  The  trumpery  affair  of  the  Bel- 
gian Railway,  some  eighteen  months  ago, 
was  so  handled  as  to  indicate  distinctly 
that  there  existed  a  restlessness  among  the 
ruling  powers  of  France ;  but  M.  de  Lava- 
lette,  the  author  of  the  admirable  circular 
of  September  18G0,  was  then  happily  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  affairs,  and  the  contro- 
versy was  after  a  time  composed  by  the 
zeal  and  skill  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Aiid  so 
at  length  we  arrived  at  the  epoch,  when 
the  evil  star  of  Napoleonism  had  mounted 
to  the  highest  heaven.  Disaster,  by  the 
Ride  of  which  that  of  Moscow  grows  pale, 
has  overtaken  it,  and  it  has  been  struck, 
in  all  likelihood  finally  struck,  to  the 
ground. 

If  we  think  this  great  event  a  cause  of 
congratulation  to  Europe,  it  is  by  no 
means  because  the  Emperor  is  responsible 
for  all  that  the  name  implies.  Nor,  un- 
happily, is  it  because  the  rival  names  rep- 
resent opposite  and  sounder  principles.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  take  the  character  of 
the  Kiu<;  of  Prussia  for  a  symbol  of  politi- 
cal wisdom  or  moderation,  or  that  of  his 
powerful  Minister  for  a  guarantee  of  scru- 
pulousness and  integrity.  But  the  deepest 
and  most  formidable  complication  of  the 
present  crisis  on  the  Continent  is,  in  our 
view,  that  which  has  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  France  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  people.  The  extraordinary 
race  by  which  that  land  is  inhabited  appear 
to  be  riclily,  nay  suiireraely,  endowed  with 
every  gift  but  one  —  the  gift  of  true  politi- 
cal sagacity.  Hence  it  is  that,  while  they 
are  the  greatest  framers  of  logical  pro- 
cesses, and  the  most  prolific  parents  of  ab- 
i^traet  ideas  for  the  solution  of  all  manner 
of  problems,  they  seem  to  show  in  their 
own  case  little  practical  tact  available 
for  the  management  of  human  affairs.  In 
every  other  race  of  excellence  they  com- 


moidv  conquer  or  vie  with  the  foremost 
of  European  nations;  in  national  self- 
knowledge  they  seem  to  be  behind  the 
hindmost.  France  does  not  know^  and 
cannot  discover,  how  to  constitute  herselfl 
Gifted  with  great  administrative  faculties, 
her  people  have  now,  for  near  a  hundred 
years,  exhibited  a  woful  incapacity  for 
adapting  their  institutions  to  their  wants, 
or  for  impartin^to  them  a  character  of 
durability.  No  Trench  constitution  lives 
through  the  term  of  a  very  moderate  farm- 
lease.  The  series  of  perpetual  change  is 
not  progression ;  it  is  hardlv  even  rotation, 
for  m  rotation  we  know  what  part  of  the 
wheel  will  next  come  round,  whereas  the 
French  polity  of  to-day  in  no  degree  en- 
ables us  to  judge  what  will  be  the  French 
polity  of  to-morrow.  Accomplished  and 
consummate  in  the  branches  of  an  almost 
universal  knowledge,  in  this  single  but 
great  chapter  of  the  appliances  of  civilized, 
not  to  say  human,  life  they  have  yet  to 
learn  their  ab  c.  What  might  France  not 
be  if^  instead  of  allowing  her  mouth  some- 
times to  water  for  the  annexation  of  Bel- 
gium, she  could  import  from  beyond  her 
northern  frontier  the  political  common 
sense,  which  makes  that  small  country  one 
of  the  best  governed  and  most  respected 
members  of  tne  European  system  ? 

With  this  crudeness,eh  angefulness,  and 
barrenness  in  point  of  achieved  political 
results,  France  becomes  before  all  things 
a  calamity  to  herself,  but  she  becomes  also 
of  necessity  a  standing  c^use  of  unrest  to 
Europe.  She  spreads  a  kind  of  tremour 
through  its  ordinary  atmosphere.  There 
is  always  a  fear  lest  something  or  other 
should  be  required  fo  satisfy  her  dignity, 
to  slake  her  thirst  for  fame,  to  sustain,  ad- 
most  to  titillate,  her  consciousness  of  pre- 
dominance. Nor,  when  she  is  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  stable  or  permanent  views 
with  regard  to  her  constitutional  govern- 
ment, can  we  reasonably  expect  that  she 
should  be  able  firmly  to  grasp  the  princi- 
ples of  mutual  respect,  and  several  inde- 
pendence, which  must  regulate  a  well- 
ordered  family  of  nations. 

Now  justice  forbids  us  to  saddle  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  radical  evils  upon  the 
Second  Empire.  If  in  regard  to  any  of 
them  it  was  a  cause,  it  had  first  been  an 
effect.  It  may  be  said  that  it  has  had  iti 
own  special  sins :  the  taint  of  its  inception, 
the  traditions  of  a  brilliant  but  ommooa 
and  evil  name,  and  the  capital  and  stand- 
ing fault  of  being  in  an  eminent  degree 
apt  to  work  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun- 
try for  dynastic  purposes.  But,  if  we  are 
to  bestow  censi^e  on  the  particular  part/ 
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which  ha«  reoentVf  roled  in  France,  for  I  beneatii,  on  the  surface  all  was  gorgeons; 
fUtteiin^  agereuive  tnditiona  and  for  And  the  glare  of  Paiiuan  gajetj  uid 
Munulating,  tnrongfa  a  powerful  standicg  aplendoar  more  than  ever  imposed  upon 
army,  that  profeaBionaf  apirit  of  the  sol-  { the  eje,  and  taint«d  the  conscience,  of 
dier  which,  if  it  be  a  necessity,  is  also  ajit  I  the  world.  It  was  a  cloae  and  foul  at- 
to  bean  evil  and  a  danger  to  every  conii-  mosphere,  of  which  the  evil  odonr  wag 
try,  it  ifl  fair  to  ask  what  other  party  0{>- '  only  kept  down  by  clouds  of  inoense  and 
posed  to  the  nilins  one,  what  other  perib:] '  floods  of  perfume.  Admitting  freely  that 
of  recent  French  history,  shall  we  Belectftii-  there  were  good  deeds,  and  great  deeds, 
approval?  The  policy  of  Louls-Fhilippe  j  which  leave  trails  of  light  upon  the  couree 
ana  M.  Guizot  was  in  the  main  pacific :' of  the  Second  Empire,  we  feel  that  for 
but  this  very  fact  was  one  of  the  causes  of  .  France  it  was  a  snare,  a  calamity,  a  hope- 


their  fall  and  expulsi 

Is  there  then  no  charge,  which  lie-i 
iwainst  the  Empire  as  especially  its  own  V 
Unhappily  there  is.  They  were  warlike 
and  not  peaceful  memories  which,  cluster- 
ing ronnd  the  name  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
made  that  name  a  passport  to  public 
&youre  in  the  person  of  his  nephew ;  and. 
founded  in  it*  origin  on  a  combination  of 
ftirce  and  fraud,  the  Ekupire  perforce  be- 
came thereby  an  example  of  that  degrad- 
iuK  form  of  human  things,  in  which  right 
is  based  only  upon  power.  The  Emperor 
promised,  and  possibly  at  times  desired,  t:> 
give  to  France  freer  institutions.  But  it 
was  only  after  he  had  held  sapreme  power 
for  seventeen  years,  that  he  dared  to  se 
about  what  was  too  soon  shown  to  b: 
after  all  only  a  nominal  fulfilment  of  th< 
promise.  Unhai>pily,  he  then,  by  the  res 
ervatioD  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple over  the  heads  of  their  representatives, 
deprived  the  new-bom  system  of  all  that 
vitality  which  belongs  to  genuine  freedom. 
60  that  through  the  whole  reign  the 
French  nation  was  really  ander  despotii 
rule.  A  peoDle  so  intellectual  and  so  ad 
vanced  coold  not  thus  forego  its  hberty 
without  profound  iitjury  to  its  national 
life.  The  highest  example  was  not  edify- 
ing. Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  snch  a  peo- 
ple, absolute  rule  could  only  subsist  by  the 
Eealonsand  energetic  aid  of  a  body  of  sat' 
eUites,who  were  compensated  for  the  un- 
savoury character  of  their  fimctious  hj 
the  high  rate  of  their  wages.  The  profuse 
and  enormous  luxury  of  the  Imperial 
family  tended  to  raise  this  rate  still  higher. 
"  Pro  pudore,  pro  a/ntinentid,  pro  virlute, 
aurlacia,  largiiio.  aoaritin  viijtbant,"  •  Whert) 
at  head-quarten  prodigal  enjoyment,  ap- 
1.:-..  :^  jjg  character   to   pubUc  pil- 


ipediment  to  solid  well-beiiu 
Strange  indeed  that,  being  such,  it  ahouM 
have  received  thrice  over  the  solemn 
sanction  of  an  overwhelming  popular  suf- 
frage ;  and  happy  the  release  frum  the 
illusion,  though  it  will  be  achieved  in  the 
midst  not  omy  of  disaster  bnt  of  agony. 
Nothing  can  compensate  a  people  for  the 
loss  of  what  we  term  civic  individuality. 
Without  it,  the  European  type  becomes 
politically  debased  to  the  Mahometan  and 
Oriental  model.  For  many  (fenerations  it 
has  been  waning  away  in  France.  The 
great  Revolution  did  not  restore  the  insti- 
tutioos  necessary  to  rear  it.  Napoleon  L 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  in  the  municipality 
and  the  commune,  the  remaining  depoa- 
taries  of  public  spirit,  resfionsibdity,  and 
manhood.  The  system  of  Napoleon  III., 
which  worked  despotic  power  nnder  the 
inash  of  universal  au&age,  aggravated  the 
uvil  by  concealing  it. 
"  While  rank  oorruptlon,  miuiuB  all  within, 
Infeow  UDsern. ' '  HaatM. 

It  will  take  long  to  build  up  this  part  of 
ihe  social  edifice.  Nothing,  probaoly,  bnt 
the  direst  calamity  could  have  availed  to 
^how  the  necessity  or  prompt  the  effort. 
May  the  time  have  cornel  for  none  can 
despair  of  France,  and  least  of  all  those 
who  strive  to  lay  bare  the  sore  as  the  first 
step  towards  healing  it.  But,  until  France 
I'an  lay  more  firmly  the  fonndationa  of 
her  own  government,  she  never  can  fulfil 
fill  the  duties  of  gooid  neighboorhood  to 
Europe  ;  for  those  who  rule  her,  feeling 
themaelvea  dependent  on  momentary  and 
I'^ictitious  aids  for  the  maintenance  of 
ower,  will  endeavour  to  extract  from  an 
:nposing  and  ambitions  policy  abroad  the 
isterials  of  popularity  at  home.     "    ' 


lage,  was  the  rule,  the  example  set  by  ';''"■  condition  for  a  people  when  its  nJen 
■uohfcathority  was  foUowed  with  a  close  ' ''^"'^"^'rom  their  hizh  poaition  to  inflame 
fldehty  in  each  lower  and  wider  circle  | ''^  P^"""*  »"•*  *™''o  upon  its  besetting 
of  administration.  If  such  a  sysMm  was  """  traditional  infirmities,  and  when,  in 
adverse  to  pnbUo  honesty,  it  was  &tal  to  j '''«  dynastic  controversies  which  sway  the 
pnbUo  spirit.  While  all  was  thus  unsound  ^^^  ^°^  "™  *•'  ^^^  P*rty  seems  to  bo 
I  to  stir  the  national  vain  glory  to  fevei^ 
•  BsU.  uiW,  ■.  B.  Uiiat.    Of  this   mischief  the    recent  mr 
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has  afforded  a  painful  and  egregious  in-  war  will  entail;  a  burden  such  that  we 
stance.  The  reproach  of  a  pacific  policy  shall  not  be  surprised  if  France  should 
from  powerful  opponents  helped  at  least  obtain  the  unenviable  priyilege  of  a  pub- 
to  drive  the  partv  of  the  Emperor  into  a  lie  debt  nearly  or  quite  equu  to  our  own 
mood  d  termined  upon  war,  and  seeking  in  amount,  and  heavier  in  yearly  charge  ? 
only  tlie  occasion.  It  was  found  in  the  The  disenchantment  may  be  effectual. 
Hohenzollern  candidature.  The  victori-  Such  a  state  of  ideas  may  come  to  prevail 
008  Germans  have  since  been  bidden  to  in  France,  that  the  people  will  not  here- 
stay  their  onward  steps,  on  the  ground  after,  even  passively  or  for  a  time,  be  led 
that  the  war  was  not  the  war  of  the  astray  by  the  demons  of  territorial  and 
French  people.  We  fear  that,  as  between  military  ambition.  When  the  vast  and 
nation  and  nation,  there  is  little  force  in  varied  energies  of  that  people  are  left  free 
such  a  plea.  It  is  impossible  to  exempt  a  for  the  pursuits  of  peace  in  thought,  in 
people  from  plenary  responsibility  to  an-  art,  in  industry  —  when  France,  instead 
other  people  for  the  acts  of  its  Govern-  of  looking  askance  with  a  covetous  eye  at 
ment.  Ajid  yet  the  allegation  in  itself  is  objects  fatal  to  European  peace,  becomes 
true.  It  was  a  faction  in  the  narrowest  only  a  vigilant  sentinel  against  anv  who 
sense,  which  sympathized  with  the  worse  would  disturb  it  —  she  wifl  gradually  ris^ 
and  overruled  the  better  minds  of  the  anew  to  her  ancient  influence  and  power, 
Emperor  and  his  Government ;  and  which,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  commence  a  hap- 
by  clamour  in  the  Chamber  and  intrigue  pier  though  not  a  noisier  era  of  exist- 
in  the  Court,  hurled  France  into  the  war,  ence  than  any  she  has  ever  known, 
from  the  anticipated  success  of  which  But,  for  the  present, — 
they  reckoned  receiving  a  new  lease  of  „  ^  j,  ^^  :  the  thi  U  sinned." 
power  and  of  emolument.  There  is  too  *^  T^nyfon's  Guinevere, 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  agency  of  -nr  v  xt  •  i  i.  xi  t^  i. 
the  Government  was  employed  In  Paris  ,  We  have  seen  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
during  the  early  part  of  J^to  draw  from  trwiition  and  expectaUon,  the  mitraaUeuse 
the  excitable,  the  venal,  and  the  worthless,  ^""^J^l  chassepot,  and  a  supposed  start 
ao  artificial  but  %'iolent  applause,  and  to  *^/if.  first  moment  of  the  war.  With 
check  and  discountenance  W  public  ex-  *"  ^^,  *  ^f  *^^^  ^^  ^^"^P*  army-gov- 
pression  of  the  sober  judgment  of  the  f^^^nt,  and  a  proneness  to  deep  mdi- 
Country,  which  would  have  spoken  in  very  ^  diso^amzation  among  both  oflicers 
different  accents.  For  many  a  long  yew  f°^  l^""*  Against  them  the  Germans 
France  will  rue  the  conseauences  of  this  ^.^ought  numbers,  discipbne,  organiza- 
terrible  political  offence.  In  fame,  in  in-  ^^'^^  »J^*  *y^.^,«7/  *  complete  system 
fluence,  Ae  must  be  content  with  a  lower  of  scouting  and  inteUigence,  and  an  incom- 
rank,  perhaps  even  for  generations  to  P^*^^®  ^^^^fT^P/u  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
come ;  and  iLugh  her  wealth  wiU  still  be  }^  °*^^  F'^^''*  thau  what  we  mav  tenn 
vast,  even  this  will  certainly  be  reduced,  the  cast  of  parts  on  the  German  side  :  the 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  by  several  ^e^erablo  age  and  hardy  courage  of  the 
hundreds  of  mlUions  of  pounds  sterling.  J^?g»  ^X  g^mal  intelhgence  of  the  Crown 
It  may  seem  strange,  after  an  outrage  J^^^^^f '  J>®  resolute  wiU  and  clear  eye  of 
so  grave,  and  a  disaster  so  overwhelming.  Count  Bismarck,  the  profound  strategy  of 
if  we  discover  in  the  facts  any  ground  of  Y^,^  Moltke,  seconded  by  the  ablest  coad- 
comfort  or  of  hope ;  but  we  hold  advisedly  J^^^"'  ^.^  disposmg  of  human  life  with 
that  the  growth  of  pacific  ideas  and  habfts  ^  appallmg  profusion,  though  in  regu- 

may  be   traced  in   the   recent  history  of 

France     thoiu'h    not    in    its    verv    latest  •  We  extract  the  followlnif  passage  from  »  o«p- 

rranct,   inou^n    uot    in    its    very    laiesi;  tured  letter  of  an  officer  of  MacSuSoii's  army,  dated 

chapter.     Of  the  five  wars,  m  which  the  August 26  :  — 

Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  engaged,  none  "  L'lnaufflsanco  des  dbtributlons   et  le  d^ordre 

have  been  demanded  by  the  public  opinion  ?«*  premiers  lours  de  notre  retraije  sur  Saveme  et 

^.1               ^           rri      A  •        '          A  fi  A-  Luneville,  a  Jet^  la  plus  grande  indlmripllue  dans 

of  the  country.     1  he  Crimean  and  Italian  notre  corps.    Fartout  on  pllle  et  on  vole  mfime  dans 

wars,  which  contemplated  purposes  useful  les  malious;  le«  villages  ou  nous  avons  nanA^  soot 

tn    Fiirone   were  eertainlv   not   forced   bv  plu8  ddsastr^  ou'lls  ne  le  seraient  par  les  Pru8»iens. 

U)    li.urope,  were  certainiy   not  lorceci    oy  5„He  vole  aussfdanararmte,  mime  en tre  oflScier*; 

opinion   upon  the   Government ;  while    it  c'est  une  demoralization   abominable.    Notre  gd- 

may  with  tnith  be  said  that  the   Mexican  n^ral  en  chef  fliitdepuis deux  ou  trots  jours  deloua- 

^ I   f^ ,„,>««    ,„  «^  ^^«^«j   «^^«  *k«  bles  efforts  pour  fltlre  cesser  ces  desordres.  iaai«  11 

and   Cernian  wars    were  forced  upon  the  ^ura  beau  ffire;  notre  arm6e,qul  a  dcya  les  g^ne- 

people.     But  may  we    not  draw  hope  for  raux  les  plus  incapables,  et  len  ofllciers  les  plus  igno- 

the  future  from  the  terrible  chastisement  rj{ll**®lL"I2K;JL%"?l*fiS;«'?!il?i^^^^ 

^            ,         ,                     ,               I'A'              1  pllnes.    li OS  troupes  dAfrlque  sent  one  plaie:  elles 

of  a  rash  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  and  ont  gat^  le  reste  de  I'armte  sous  le  rapport  de  la  dls- 

from  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  which  the  dplfiie."                                               ••H.N/» 
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latod  proportion  to  its  supply  and  to  its 
ends. 

In  the  course  of  these  observations  we 
have  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that, 
at  some  period  in  the  history  of  this,  as  of 
fonner,  wars,  the  views  of  the  respective 
parties  would  bo  brouj^ht,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  within  measurable  distance. 
It  is  painful  to  observe,  at  the  latest  mo- 
ment before  wo  po  to  press,  that  this 
period  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  public 
sentiment  of  tliis  country  has  approved 
the  evident  opinion  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  the  desire  to  do  good  does  not 
relieve  those  who  may  entertain  it  from 
the  duty  of  accurately  considering  the 
means  at  their  command,  and  moreover  of 
refusing  to  make  attempts,  which  are  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  benevolence  un- 
less they  proceed  upon  an  intelligent  com- 
putation of  the  likelihood  of  a  beneficial  or 
a  mischievous  result.  But  the  silence  of  a 
Grovernment  need  not  be  copied  by  those 
who,  not  invested  with  authority,  aim  at 
assisting  the  public  mind  and  conscience 
by  discussions.  We,  therefore,  need  feel 
no  scruple  in  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  the  present  reported  position  either 
of  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

In  France,  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  commenced  its  career  by  impru- 
dently asserting  the  doctrine  of  the  invio- 
lability of  a  soil  which,  having  recently 
received  addition,  seemed  also  to  be  cap- 
able, in  the  abstract,  of  suffering  subtrac- 
tion. As  though  raising  pretension  were 
the  best  way  of  securing  performance,  it 
was  further  declared  that  every  fortifica- 
tion must  remain  entire.  We  will  yield, 
it  was  said,  "  ni  un  poture  de  notre  t  err  it  aire, 
ni  une  pierre  de  noi^  fortertuMis,^*  Since  this 
declaration  was  first  made,  the  Germans 
have  taken  Strasburg,  repulsed  new  efforts 
of  Bazaine  to  break  tlieir  lines  before 
Metz,  invested  Paris,  and  proved,  in  sev- 
eral actions,  the  incapacity  of  the  force 
whicli  composes  its  garrison  to  make  im- 

Eression  on  the  enormous  beleaguering 
ost.  Tlie  French  (Government  of  Defence 
meets  this  st^te  of  facts  by  reiterating  a 
boast  which  is  so  wofully  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  powers  and  its  prospects,  that 
it  soimds  to  Europe  like  a  hollow  mockery^, 
while  it  probably  serves  to  cherish  m 
France  the  most  ruinous  delusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  by  the 
circulars  of  Count  Bismarck,  declares  that 
together  with  indemnity  for  the  past,  she 
must  have  security  for  the  future;  and, 
laying  down  not  less  absolutely  the  prac- 
tical application  of  her  very  just  prin- 
ciple, adds   that    this    security  must  be 


taken  in  the  abstraction  of  Frendi  ter- 
rito'  y.    Now  this  means  French  territoiy 
with  its  inhabitants.      And  the  qnestioo 
immediately  arises,  is  there  to  be  no  n- 
i  gard  paid  to  their  feelings  in  the  mmtter? 
I  We  do  not  dispute  the  title  of  Gemuay, 
j  as  matters  stand,  to  be  secured  by  special 
stipulations ;  to  place  France  under  sach 
'  limitations  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  her 
I  sovereignty  in  the  districts  cLuined,  as 
'  shall    virtually  guarantee    their  militaiy 
i neutrality;  nay,   to  extort   the  territoiy 
I  itself  from  France,  provided  the  popnb- 
tion  be  willing  parties  to  the  severance. 
'  But  not  until  it  has  proved,  that  transfei^ 
ence  of  the  territory  is  the  only  way  of 
^ving  security  to   Germany,  can  she  be 
justified  in  even  raising  the  question  with- 
out some  reference  to  that  euential  de* 
ment. 

Unhappily,  however,  M.  Jules  Favn 
reports  that  in  the  Conference  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  Count  Bismarck  used  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  language,  in  speaking 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  a  portion 
of  Lorraine,  which  he  had  announced  hii 
intention  to  appropriate  :-—"•/«  raik  jmi 
hien  qu'ils  ne  vtment  pas  de  nous,  lis  now 
imposeront  une  rude  corvde ;  mais  nous  m 
pouvons  pas  ne  pas  les  pendre/*  This,  if  it 
were  really  made,  is  a  harsh,  almost  a 
brutal  announcement.  Of  the  whole  som 
of  human  life,  no  small  part  is  that  which 
consists  of  a  man's  relations  to  his  conn- 
try,  and  his  feelings  conceminff  it.  To 
wrench  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  a  people 
from  the  country  to  which  they  hare  W 
longed  for  some  two  centuries,  and  carry 
them  over  to  another  country  of  whi» 
they  have  been  the  almost  hereditary 
enemies,  is  a  proceeding  not  to  be  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity 
by  any  mere  assertion  of  power,  without 
even  the  attempt  to  show  that  secnntj 
cannot  be  had  by  any  other  process.  We 
hear  much  of  the  civilization  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Let  them  temember,  that  Italy  has 
been  built  up,  at  least  from  1860  onwatds, 
upon  the  groundwork  of  the  expressed 
desires  of  the  people  of  its  several  por- 
tions ;  that  Englana  surrendered  the  pof- 
session  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  deference 
to  the  popular  desire,  expressed  throu^ 
the  representative  chamber,  to  be  united 
to  Gr  ece ;  that  even  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon took  Savoy  and  Nice  unoer  cover  of 
a  vote,  as  to  which  no  one  can  say  that  it 
clearly  belied  the  real  public  sentiment. 
This  is  surely  a  great  advance  on  the  old 
and  cruel  practice  of  treating  the  popuhir 
tion  of  a  civilized  European  country  as 
mere  chattels.    Are  we  to  revert  to  that 
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practice  ?  Will  its  revival  be  in  harmony 
with  the  feeling,  the  beat  feeling,  of  Eu- 
rope? Will  it  conduce  to  future  peace? 
Can  Germany  afford,  and  does  she  mean, 
to  set  heraelf  up  above  European  opinion  ? 
We  can  hardly  hope  that  M.  Favre  has 
misrepresented  Coimt  Bismarck,  since  the 
commentary  of  the  Chancellor  on  M. 
Favre *8  report  takes  no  exception  to  this 
part  of  it;  but  we  still  trust  that  Count 
Bismarck  has  misrepresented  his  country. 
But  if  neither  is  the  case,  then  we  must 
take  leave  to  say  that  Germany  will  yet 
have  to  prove  her  civilization  by  some 
other  means  than  by  boasting  that  six,  or 
that  six  hundred,  letters  have  been  written 
in  good  Sanscrit  by  the  soldiers  of  her 
army  to  their  friends  at  home. 

Yet,  great  and  overpowering  as  are  the 
quest iou3  of  the  war  itself  in  their  present 
forms,  they  draw  after  them  the  snadows 
of  something  greater  still  than  the  terms 
of  peace  on  which  it  is  to  be  concluded  — 
their  consequences  on  the  future  of  Eu- 
rope. They  may  operate  in  either  of  two 
diametrically  opposite  directions.  The  one 
would  be  as  injurious,  as  the  other  would 
be  beneficial,  to  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
unhappily  as  yet  quite  uncertain  which 
way  the  bias  will  incline. 

Amidst  the  many  additions  which  this 
age  has  contributed  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  man,  it  has  made  some  also 
to  his  miseries.  And  among  these  last  is 
the  deplorable  discovery  of  methods  by 
which  we  can  environ  peace  with  many  of 
the  worst  attributes  of  war ;  as,  for  in- 
Btanco,  with  its  hostility  to  the  regular 
devolopmont  of  freedom,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  great  standing  aBnies,  and  the 
prevalence  of  military  ideas ;  with  its  hos- 
tility to  sound  and  stable  government, 
through  crushinj^  taxation,  financial  em- 
barrassment, and  that  constant  growth  of 
public  debt  which  now,  with  somewhat 
rare  exceptions,  marks  the  policy  of  the 
States  of  Europe ;  with  the  jealous  and 
angry  temper,  which  it  kindles  between 
nations ;  and  lastly,  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  war  itself,  as  the  issue  of  that 
state  of  hiizhly-armed  preparation,  which, 
we  are  affectedly  told,  is  the  true  security 
for  the  avoidance  of  quarrels  among  men. 

This  state  of  things  had  reached  a  point, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  at 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  representing 
the  Tory  or  Conservative  party  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  his 
colleague,  thought  it  grave  enough  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  right 
fe fling  and  good  sense  of  Europe  for  its 
abatement.      What  has  since   happened? 


The  nations,  which  were  then  chastised 
with  whips,  are  now  chastised  with  scor- 
pions. Apart  from  the  momentary  exi- 
gency of  the  present  war,  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe  must  comprise  double 
the  numbers,  and  must  be  maintained  at 
fully  double  the  expense,  which  were  then 
deemed  intolerable  by  persons  of  such 
great  authority.  Growing  military  estab- 
lishments, growing  debt,  growing  danger ; 
such  is  the  summary  but  true  description 
of  the  course  of  affairs  down  to  the  awful 
climax  of  the  present  crisis.  And  the 
question  now  stands  for  a  speedy  solution, 
whether  the  terrible  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure  which  is  still  proceeding  is  to 
stimulate  yet  more  madly  for  the  future 
the  mania  of  recent  years,  or  is  to  usher 
in  a  period  of  disarmament  and  oommon 
sense,  with  some  rational  chance  of  tran- 
quillity. 

There  is  one  consequential  change  which 
we  must  take  for  granted  —  a  disposition 
to  approach  to,  or  borrow  from,  the  mili- 
tary system  of  Prussia.  To  that  military 
system,  which  has  now  become  the  system 
of  Germany,  we  are  aware  of  but  two 
objections  —  these,  namely,  that  it  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  compulsion, 
and  that  its  scale  is  enormous.  The  most 
perfect  of  all  armies  in  its  equipments,  the 
Prussian  army  is  maintained  at  a  charge 
of  735  francs,  or  about  29/.  10s,  per  hes^. 
The  French  army,  which  shares  with  it  the 
economy  resulting  from  compulsory,  and 
therefore  underpaid,  labour,  and  which 
cannot  boast  anything  like  its  efficiency  in 
the  non-combating  departments,  costs 
above  one-third  more,  or  41/.  10».  per 
head.*  It  works  by  short  service  and 
large  reserves.  It  interferes  very  little 
with  domestic  ties.    The  system  it    em- 

Eloys  for  the  choice  of  officers  secures  the 
ighest  efficiency  for  that  capital  and  gov- 
erning element  of  the  service,  by  a  severe 
and  practical  training,  without  being  open 
to  the  objections  that  attach  to  mere  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  other  countries,  and  that  we 
ourselves,  shall  endeavour  to  learn  all  we 
can  from  the  Prussian  system.  Indeed,  in 
our  own  case,  under  the  wise  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Cardwell,  which  has  effected 
so  many  improvements,  this  process  has 
already  well  beeun,  in  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  short  service.  It  must 
be  established  among  us  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  difference 
which  mark  the  British  Empire;  but  we 
trust  with  no  further  deviation  from  its 

•  Laveleje,  vol.  1.  p.  81. 
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principle  than  such  differences  absolutely 
require.  What  is,  if  possible,  yet  more 
important  is  the  resolute  reform  of  our 
method  of  ofRcering  ;  and  as  Prussia  is  a 
country  rigidly  aristocratic,  we  trust  that 
the  adjustment  which  has  led  there  to 
such  admirable  results,  may  be  found  to 
bo  either  in  its  earlier  or  later  form  appli- 
cable to  our  wants.  The  relative  augmen- 
tation of  a  really  liglit  cavalry ;  the  local 
organization  of  the  reirular  force,  which 
seems  to  afford  such  great  facilities  for  re- 
pairing casualties ;  the  means  of  rendering 
army  officers  available  for  the  auxiliary 
forces,  and  the  question  how  far  civil  em- 
ployment can  be  put  into  beneficial  connec- 
tion with  army  service,  by  w^ay  both  of  re- 
ward and  reserve ;  these  are  among  the 
questions  which  the  present  crisis  is  likely 
to  bring  into  practical  discussion.  Lastly, 
Parliament  and  the  country  will,  without 
doubt,  remember  that  among  the  features 
of  the  German  system  none  is  more  marked 
than  its  economy ;  and  tlie  same  principle, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  greater  cost  of 
labour,  and  of  free  labour,  will,  we  trust,  be 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

But  it  will  be  a  dismal  period  indeed  for 
Europe,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter, 
if  ever  the  countries  which  unhappily  still 
put  in  force  the  system  of  coercive  service 
m  the  army,  under  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,  shall  be  tempt^'d  to  embrace 
that  one  Prussian  principle  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  compels  every  able-bodied 
man  to  be  a  soldier.  We  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  no  European  State,  which  shall 
place  itself  in  a  condition  to  put  the  mass 
of  its  people  under  arms  like  Prussia,  will 
effect  tliis  great  object  at  anything  like  the 
Prussian  rate.  Even  in  Germany,  this 
method  of  organization  has  led  to  a  heavy 
increase  of  taxes ;  in  other  countries  of 
dearer  labour  and  less  careful  administra- 
tion, such  as  France,  the  charge  would  be 
ruinous.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
aright  her  future  military  policy,  without 
taking  into  view  the  great  —  nay,  the  vast 
increase  of  charge  for  debt  which  this  war 
will  entail.  So  heavy,  in  our  opinion,  will 
this  be,  that  it  will  be  barely  possible  for 
her  to  sustain  it  without  reductions.  She 
will,  therefore,  be  almost  compelled  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  yet  further  extended  mil- 
itary establishments;  and  she  will  also, 
without  doubt,  experience  a  powerful  re- 
action from  that  system  of  Bonapartism 
and  "bloated  armament,"  which  has  cost 
her  so  dear.  We  therefore  cherish  the 
hope  that  this  great  nation,  hitherto  so 
military  in  ideas  and  tendencies,  may 
henceforth  become  the  head  of  a  pacific 


policy  on  the  continent  of  Borope.  Should 
the  i)opular  constitutioiial  tendencies  ia 
Germany  prevail  — should  she  qaalify  the 

Erinciple  of  universal  soldiering — which 
as  now  worked  out  its  only  rational  aim, 
the  independence  of  the  country — the 
general  establishment  of  this  better  pdicj 
will  be  easy,  and  its  success  pretty  oertaia, 
at  least  until  time  enougn  shiall  have 
passed  for  men  to  forget  the  errors  of  their 
forefathers,  and  the  Bufferings  which  those 
errors  have  entailed,  and  shall  affain  begin 
to  tread  the  same  dreary  round  of  iiuly 
and  remorse. 

But  even  if  Grermany,  gloating  uponoofr 
quest,  and  enamoured  of  the  inatrumeni 
which  has  achieved  it,  should  decline  to 
remit  the  hard  law  which  dooms  the  capa- 
ble man,  will  he  nill  he,  to  a  certain  penod 
of  service,  it  will  not  follow  either  that  ehe 
will  thereby  increase  her  influence  in  En- 
rope,  or  that  the  pacific  policy  itself  would 
fau.  For  France,  whom  we  have  snp- 
posed  to  be  its  chief  promoter,  would  be 
secure  of  an  immense  European  support 
Italy  and  Austria  would  be  certain  to  CbI- 
low  her;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belginm 
might  almost  as  confidently  be  reckoned 
on.  From  England  she  would,  we  cannot 
doubt,  receive  the  most  unequivocal  &- 
vour.  Nor  should  we  despair  even  of  Boe- 
sia.  The  truth  is,  that  nearljr  the  whola 
of  these  countries  bav^»  by  military  prod- 
igality, brought  themselves  to  a  past  in 
which  accumulated  financial  difficnl^ 
threatens  to  become,  within  a  short  period 
of  years,  not  merely  an  embarrasament  to  a 
minister,  but  a  grave  danger  to  the  State ; 
and  we  should  wrong  them  in  point  of 
common  sense,  not  less  than  of  higher  mo- 
tives, if  we  supposed  them  to  be  without 
some  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  an  in- 
comparable opportunity  for  a  serious  con- 
version to  a  more  rational,  a  more  safe, 
and  a  more  Christian  policy. 

We  will  not  inquire  how  far  the  phleg- 
matic German  will,  as  such,  be  a  saier  de- 
pository than  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  of 
vast  military  power,  and  of  an  acknowl- 
edged primacy  in  Eurojie,  wrung  from  the 
I  grasp  of  his  rival.    Between  the  piety  of 
jthe  King  of  Prussia  —  which  we  believe 
never  failed  him  during  the  Danish  trani- 
I  actions  —  and  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor 
■  of  the  Confederation,  which,  whatever  elM 
'  it  may  have  been,  has  not  been  Pharisaiosl, 
,  we  are  sore  put  to  it  to  decide  whetlier,  in 
j  the  administration  of  its  great  prerogative, 
.  Gennany  will  be  worthy  of  the  contidenoe 
I  of  Europe.    We  may  hope,  but  we  cannot 
I  venture  to  affirm. 
'     But  it  ia  not  the  natore  of  the  animal 
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alone  which  determines  its  conduct  in  har- 
ness.    It  is  in  the  power  of  the  bit,  the 
efficiency  of  the  driver,  the  regimen  on 
which  it  is  made  to  subsist.     Our  metaphor 
may  not  be  a  very  j)erfect  one ;  but  we 
shouhl  venture  to  suggest  that,  as  applied 
to  this  subject,  the  regimen' represents  the 
national  temperament,  the  bit  signifies  the 
control  of  neighbouring   Powers  and  the 
driver  is  that  lofty  influence  belonging  to 
that  general  and  fixed  opinion  entertained 
by  civilized  man,  which  happily  in  our  times 
no  state  or  nation,  however  powerful,  can 
afford   to  disregard.     Placed  in  the  very 
centre  of  Euroj)e,  Germany  would  have 
puis'sant  neighbours  east,  west,  and  south 
of  her,   in   Russia,  France,  and   Austria. 
Overweening  and  aggressive  conduct  on 
her  part  would  be  more  easily  checked  by 
their  combined  action  on  her  various  fron- 
tiers, than  would  similar  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  of  these  three  Powers  if  we 
suppose  them  to  have  the  power  and  the 
will  to  pursue  it ;  for  none  of  them  would 
be  so  directly  subject  to  the  repressive  mil- 
itary action  of  the  rest.     We  have  not  yet 
rken  of  England ;  but  of  her  we  confi- 
itly  hope  that,  which  is  also  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  Italy  —  that  is  to  say,  that 
her  hand  will  be  not  unready  to  be  lifted 
up  on  every  fit  and  hopeful  occasion,  in 
sustaining  the  rest  of  Europe  against  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace.    In  truth 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  a  family.     Some 
one  of  them  is  likely,  if  not  certain,  from 
time  to  time  to  be  the  strongest,  either  by 
inherent  power  or  by  favourinj^  opportu- 
nity.    To  this  strength  great  influence  will 
attach,  and  great  power  over  the  lot  of 
others.     Such  influence  and  power  may  be 
abused.     In   one   important  respect   Ger- 
many may  be  peculiarly  open  to  tempta- 
tion to  abuse  the  power  which  she  has  un- 
doubtedly  acquired.      She    alone    among 
modern   nations   has  discovered  a  secret 
which  releases  her  from  one  of  the  main 
checks  on  a  disposition  to  go  to  war.     She 
has  learned  to  make  it  pay  ;  to  exact  from 
the  enemy  the  co^^t  of  her   operations   in 
the    shape    of   pecuniary   indemnity.     At 
least,  if  the  people  do  not  find  themselves 
reimbursed,  the  German  Government  un- 
doubtedly drives  in  its  wars  a  highly  profit- 
able trade ;  for  the  great  sums,  which  were  I 
obtained  in  18f)(i  from  Austria  and  from 
her  allies,  did  not  pass,  as  they  would  with 
tis  (if  we  ever  got  them),  to  the  national 
excheqUiT,  but  remained  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Executive.     On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
military  system,  no  great  people  suffer  so 
heavily  from  war  as  the  Germans  in  two 


yital  particulars  —  the  sacrifice  of  the  most 
valuable  lives,  and  the  contraction  and  in- 
terruption of  the  national  industry.  On 
the  wnole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  practical  character  of  our  Teutonic 
cousms,  together  with  their  huge  actual 
mass  of  domestic  sorrows,  will  assist  them 
to  settle  down  into  a  mood  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  But  whether  they  do  or  not,  it 
is  idle  to  believe  that  they  have  before  them 
a  career  of  universal  conquest  or  absolute 
predominance,  and  that  the  European 
family  is  not  strong  enough  to  correct  the 
eccentricities  of  its  peccant  and  obstrep- 
erous members. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  what  is  to  be 
our  share,  as  one  member  numbered  in  that 
family,  of  the  political  lessons  of  the  war, 
and  of  its  results?  Certainly  it  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  thev  are  anything  else 
than  good  and  useful.  Happy  JSngland ! 
Happy,  not  because  any  Immaculate  Con- 
ception exempted  her  from  that  original  sin 
of  nations,  the  desire  to  erect  Will  into 
Right,  and  the  lust  of  aggrandizement. 
Happy,  not  only  because  she  is  feliz  prole 
virunt,  because  this  United  Kingdom  is 
peopled  by  a  race  unsurpassed  as  a  whole 
in  its  energies  and  endowments.  But 
happy,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent subject,  in  this,  that  the  wise  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  has  cut  her  ofl^  by  that 
streak  of  silver  sea,  which  passengers  so 
often  and  so  justly  execrate,  though  in  no 
way  from  the  duties  and  the  honours,  yet 
partly  from  the  dangers,  absolutely  from 
the  temptations,  which  attend  upon  the 
local  neighbourhood  of  the  Continental 
nations. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  a  little  more 
closely.  In  the  mixed  dispensation  of  hu- 
man a£fairs  physical  incidents  often  carry 
or  determine  profound  moral  results. 
Shakspeare  saw,  three  centuries  ago,  that 
a  peculiar  strength  of  England  lay  in  her 
insular  and  maritime  position. 

**  That  pale,  that  white-fkoed  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders  — 

—  that  .England,  hedged  in  with  the  main. 
That  water- walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 

King  John^  Act  li.,  Soene  1. 

And  yet  no  long  period  had  then  elapsed 
since  that  little  arm  of  ocean,  which  France 
still  calls  the  Sleeve,  had  been  from  Eng- 
land into  France,  if  not  from  France 
towards  England,  the  familiar  pathway  of 
armed  hosts.  The  prevision  of  the  poet 
has  been  realized  in  subsequent  history. 
Three  hundred  more  years  have  passed, 
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and  if,  during  tbat  long  period,  we  have, 
some  three  or  four  times,  with  no  great 
benefit  to  our  fame,  planted  the  hostile 
foot  in  France,  the  shores, of  England  have 
remained  inviolate,  and  the  twenty  miles 
of  sea  have  proved  to  be,  even  against  the 
great  Napokon,  an  impregnable  fortifica- 
tion. 

It  may  be  said  the  case  is  now  different. 
It  is ;  and  the  differences  are  in  our  favour. 
Now  as  then,  the  voyage  is  a  danger ;  now 
as  then,  leagues  of  sea,  regarded  as  mere 
space,  do  not  yield,  as  an  occupied  country 
may  be  made  to  yield,  the  subsistence  of 
an    invading    army.    Now    as    then,  the 
necessary  operation  of  landing  affords  a 
strong  vantage  ground  of  resistance  to  the 
defending  force.    Now  as  then,  the  sea 
entails  some  uncertainty  in  the  arrival  of 
supplies.     But  now,  as  it  was   not  then, 
maritime  supremacy  has  become  the  i)rou€l 
—  perhaps  the  indefectible  —  inlieritancc 
of  England.    Nay,  recent  experience  has 
lifted  us  even  to  a  higher  stage  than  we 
had  reached  before;  for  whereas,  in  the 
days  of  wooden  ships,  we  were  inconven- 
iently dependent  upon  foreign  supply  for 
our  materials,  wo  now  being  the  great<?st 
iron-makers,  are  thereby  also  the  greatest 
and  most  independent  shipbuilders  of  the 
world ;  and  while  the  change  of  armament 
has  greatly  diminished  the  mere  number 
of  crews,  and  thus  reduced  the  drain  upon 
a  population  scarcely  equal  to  the  demands 
01  our  empire,  on  the  other  hand  freedom 
of  trade,  instead  of  extinguishing,  has  en- 
larged that  nursery  of  seamen  from  which 


in  case  of  necessity  we  might  hope  to  man   st^inding  armies  of  the  Continent';  and  all 


at  adequate  wages  an  almost  unbounded 
fleet.  St^am,  applied  to  navigation,  has 
done  at  least  as  much  for  a  defending  as 
for  an  invading  Power ;  even  the  stores  of 
coal  needed  for  marine  locomotion  are 
principally  ours ;  and  while,  by  the  aid  of 
this  powerful  agent,  the  ships  of  both  na- 
tions may  scour  the  coasts,  with  favourable 
weather,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles  an  hour,  the  railways  which 
gird  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tele- 
graph, may  in  all  weathers  carry  the  armies 
which  arc  to  guard  it  and  their  materiel 
from  point  to  point,  at  twenty,  tliirty,  or 
forty.  Lastly,  the  enormous  appliances  of 
modern  armies,  their  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, transport,  clothing,  subsistence,  and 
all  the  ntm-combating  departments  at- 
tached to  them,  are  so  much  of  dead  weight 
attached  to  the  live  weight  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  clog  and  hamper  its  passage 
over  sea;  so  much  so,  that  it  took  weeks 
for  the  unit<}d  power  of  England  and 
France  to  arrange  and  effect  the  transport 


of  50,000  men,  provided  only 
for  the  moment,  from  Bessarabia  into  the 
Crimea,  though  not  a  vesBel,  nor  a  gm, 
nor  a  man,  were  on  the  ground  to  prereat 
their  landing.    It  is  liaid  to  say  whether, 
or  when,  our  countrymen   will    be  fliUy 
alive  to  the  vast  advantajze  they  deriie 
from  consummate  means  of  naval  defenM, 
combined  with  our  position   aa   islanda 
Our  lot  would  perhaps  be  too  much  fa- 
voured if  we  possessed,  togetiier  with  Booh 
advantages,  a  full  sense  of  what  they  an. 
Where  the   Almighty  fvrants  exceptioBil 
and  ])eculiar  bounties,  He  some  times  per- 
mits by  way  of  counterpoise  an  insensibil- 
ity to  their  value.    Were  there    but  a 
slight  upward  heaving  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  between  Franco  and  Great  Britiii^ 
and  were  dry  land  thus  to  be  substitnted 
for  a  few  leagues  of  sea,  then  indeed  «e 
should  begin  to  know  what  we  had  lost 

It  might  as  a  general  rule  be  supposed 
that  wliere  there  were  such  inestimable 
aids  towards  immunity  from  attack,  theie 
might  fnUo  be  facihties  for  offence,  da^g^ 
ous  to  the  peace  of  others.  But  here  ii 
is  not  so.  nliile  everytliing  combines  to 
make  us  safe,  everything  also  combines  to 
make  us  harmless.  To  judge  froin  recenl 
experience,  the  relative  share  of  maritime 
force  in  aggressive  warfare  is  dwindling; 
and  we  are  an  essentially,  incurably,  mszi- 
time  Power.  It  can  never  be  our  mteiest 
to  impose  on  ourselves  the  vast  iigarf 
which  would  be  caused,  where  labour  is 
for  the  most  part  so  valuable,  by  any  si- 
tempt  to  vie  with  the  mere  numbers  of  the 


the  sea  does  for  us,  as  defenders  of  our 
own  shores,  it  would  impartially  do  affainei 
us  when  we  proceeded  to  attack  the  shores 
of  others.  And  yet  we  are  not  isolated. 
With  such  a  bulwark,  and  under  such  re- 
straints with  regard  to  all  purposes  of 
violence,  we  are  placed,  and  that  by  the 
veiy  same  means,  in  the  closest  proximity 
with  Continental  countries, 

'*  For  seas  bat  join  the  nations  they  divldSi" 

With  every  one  of  them,  and  with  vest 
multitudes  of  persons  in  each  of  them,  we 
have  constant  relations  both  of  personal 
and  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  grov 
from  year  to  year ;  and  as,  happily,  we 
have  no  conflict  of  interests,  real  or  sup- 
posed, nor  %co\\e  for  evil  paissions  aflbrded 
by  our  peaceful  rivalry,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  self-acting  growth  of  conoonL 
Withdrawn  from  the  temptations  of  Con- 
tinental neighbourhood,  we  are  withdrawn 
also  from  the  direct  action  of  most  uf  the 
quarrels  of  Europe.    But  so  Ux  is  thie 
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state  of  facts  from  implying  either  a  con- 
dition or  a  policy  of  isolation,  that  it  marks 
out  England  as  the  appropriate  object  of 
the  general  confidence,  as  the  sole,  com- 
paratively, unsuspected  Power.  In  every 
rirrel,  in  every  difficulty,  it  is  her  aid 
t  is  most  courted ;  it  is  by  her  agency 
that  parties,  if  they  seek  a  mediator,  prefer 
to  come  together ;  it  is  under  her  leadership 
that  neutrals  most  desire  to  move.  And 
this,  not  because  Bhe  is  believed  to  be  ex- 
empt from  infirmity,  but  because  she  is 
known  not  to  be  exposed  to  temptation.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  that  she  should  discharge 
the  functions,  which  are  likely  more  and 
more  to  accrue  to  her,  modestly,  kindly,  and 
impartially.  She  will  not  be  popular  at  all 
times  and  with  all.  In  a  deadly  quarrel 
such  as  tliis,  a  rigid  equity  is  likely  to  pre- 
sent to  both  parties  an  appearance  of  cold- 
ness and  want  of  sympathy.*  She  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  pace  with  ardent  expecta- 
tions, which  will  reproach  her  with  insensi- 
bility to  public  right,  with  degeneracy 
from  her  old  traditions  of  energy  and  ac- 
tivity, with  a  tradesmanlike  devotion  to 
her  peacefid  industry.  But  all  these  re- 
proaches are  only  the  measure  of  the  anx- 
iety of  those  who  utter  them,  to  obtain  the 
full  advantage  of  that  moral  weight  which 
her  action,  if  conducted  with  tolerable 
judgment,  is  sure  to  command. 

But,  in  order  that  she  may  act  fully  up 
to  a  part  of  such  high  distinction,  the 
kingdom  of  Queen  Victoria  must  be  in  all 
things  wortliy  of  it.  The  world-wide 
cares  and  responsibilities  with  which  the 
British  people  have  charged  themselves 
are  really  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of 
human  strength  ;  and,  until  a  recent  period, 
it  seemed  the  opinion  of  our  rulers  that 
we  could  not  do  better  than  extend  them 
yet  further,  wherever  an  opening  could 
easily  or  even  decently  be  lound.  With 
this  avidity  for  material  extension  was 
joined  a  preternatural  and  morbid  sensi- 
bilitv.  Russia  at  the  Amoor,  America  at 
the  Fee-Jee  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  France 
in  New  Caledonia  or  in  Cochin-China  — 
all  these,  and  the  like,  were  held  to  be 
good  reasons  for  a  feverish  excitement  lest 
other  nations  should  do  for  themselves  but 
the  fiftieth  part  of  what  we  had  done  for 
ourselves.    These  fancies  we  have  outlived. 


•  It  would  be  easy  at  this  moment  to  point  out 
the  ocea^iunal  unjust  accu^aUona  and  treatment 
from  buth  fUWi  in  the  war,  to  wbicli  we  are  sab- 
Ject;  but  it  i^  our  duty  as  woll  as  our  wisdom  to  re- 
member, and  to  allow  larj^ly  for,  tiie  efllNsts  of  the 
excitement  attending  a  mortal  struggle,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  our  friends,  both  in  France  and  (jermanv, 
wiii  thems<>lves.  when  calm  b  reitored,  speedily 
peAxdve  the  truth. 


We  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  our 
duties  are  already  more  than  adequate  to 
our  capacities,  that  we  are  hindered,  em- 
barrassed, weakened,  by  the  weight  of 
our  engagements,  and  that  the  secret  of 
strengw  lies  in  keeping  some  proportion 
between  the  burden  and  the  oack.  As 
regards  our  Colonies,  we  have  gradually 
reached  the  invaluable  knowledge,  that 
one  and  the  same  secret  of  a  free  autonomy 
is  a  specific  alike  for  the  relief  of  the 
mother-country,  the  masculine  and  vigor- 
ous well-being  of  the  dependency,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  As  regards  the 
Empire  in  India,  we  more  and  more  strive 
to  realize  the  generous  concention,  ac- 
cording to  which  we  hold  a  moral  trustee- 
ship, to  be  adminstered  for  the  benefit  of 
those  over  whom  we  rule.  As  regards 
the  three  kingdoms,  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment is  aimed  at  making  them  a  perfectly 
compacted  body,  and  raising  them  to  the 
highest  level  of  Intelligence  and  civic 
energy.  Ireland,  our  ancient  reproach, 
can  no  longer  fling  her  CTieyances  in  the 
face  of  Great  Britain.  Ignorance  can  no 
longer  plead  that  it  is  compulsory  because 
the  road  is  barred  to  knowlea<^e.  Li- 
dustry  can  no  longer  plead  that  it  is  ex- 
cluded from  political  power;  and  never 
again  can  the  land  be  racked  with  the  dis- 
creditable intrigues  of  1866,  to  arrest  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.  We  have 
ceased,  or  are  fast  ceasing,  from  the  fever- 
ish contest  for  influence  all  over  the 
world ;  and  we  are  learning  that  that  in- 
fluence which  is  least  courted,  and  least 
canvassed  for,  comes  the  quickest,  and 
lives  the  longest.  If  we  no  longer  dream 
of  foreign  acquisitions,  we  are  content  in 
having  treaties  of  mutual  benefit  with 
every  nation  upon  earth;  treaties  not 
written  on  parcnment,  but  based  on  the 
permanent  wants  and  interests  of  man, 
kept  alive  and  confirmed  bv  the  constant 
play  of  the  motives  which  govern  his 
daily  life,  and  thus  inscribing  themselves, 
in  gradually  deepening  characters,  on  the 
fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart.  We  may  well 
ask,  and  in  a  happier  sense, 

**  Qua  regio  in  terrib  nostri  non  plena  laboris  T  '* 

■    Mn.  I  460. 

One  accomplishment  yet  remains  needful 
to  enable  us  to  hold  without  envy  our  free 
and  eminent  position.  It  is  that  we  should 
do  as  we  would  be  done  by;  that  we 
should  seek  to  found  a  moral  empire  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  nations,  not  upon 
their  fears,  their  passions,  or  their  antip- 
athies. Certain  it  is  that  a  new  law  of 
nations  is  gradually  taking  hold  of  the 
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mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the  practice,  of 
the  world;  a  law  which  recognizes  inde- 
pendence, which  frowns  upon  aggression, 
which  favours  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody 
settlement  of  disputes,  which  aims  at 
permanent  and  not  temporary  adjustments ; 
above  all,  which  recognizes  as  a  tribunal 
of  paramount  authority,  the  general  judg- 
ment of  civilized  mankind.  It  has  cen- 
sured the  aggression  of  France;  it  will 
censure,  if  need  arise,  the  greed  of  Ger- 
many. "  Securwf  judical  orbis  terrarum" 
It  is  hard  for  all  nations  to  go  astray. 
Their  ecumenical  judgment  sits  above  the 

Eartial  passions  of  those,  who  are  misled 
y  interest,  and    disturbed    by   quarrel. 


The  greatest  triumph  of  our  time  —  a  tri- 
umph in  a  region  higher  tlian  tlutt  of  da^ 
tricity  and  steam  —  will  be  the  entluooe- 
ment  of  this  idea  of  Publio  Bi^ht^  m  tlie 
governing  idea  of  European  pobcy ;  ai  tbe 
common  and  preciouB  inheritauoe  of  aO 
lands,  but  superior  to  the  opinion  of  aaj. 
The  foremost  among  the  nations  will  be 
that  one,  which  by  its  conduct  shall  gmd- 
ually  engender  in  the  mind  of  the  otlMn  i 
fixed  belief  that  it  is  jost.  In  the  compe- 
tition for  this  prize,  the  bounty  of  F^ori- 
dence  has  given  us  a  place  of  vantage; 
and  nothing  save  our  own  fault  or  raly 
can  wrest  it  from  our  grasp. 


CHAUCER. 

BY  JAMES  BU8HELL  LOWELL. 

These  is  a  pervading  wholesomcness  in  the 
writings  of  this  man, —  a  vernul  property  that 
soothes  nnd  refreshes  in  a  wiiy  of  which  no  other 
has  ever  found  the  secret  1  repeat  to  uiyaelf  a 
thousand  times, — 

"  Whon  that  Aprild  with  his  Hhowrcd  8otc 
Tlio  druiif^Iito  of  March  hath  p4>rcod  lotherotd, 
And  butiicd  every  voiiK^  in  hwich  liciiur 
Ot  wliicli  vertuo  en:;iMidori>d  is  tiio  fluur.  — 
When  /vpliyrus  w\i  with  hix  »wi'(g  bretli 
£iu>pird<l  hatti  in  every  holt  nnd  hcth 
The  tcMidor  croppcs  and  tlie  y-ingo  sonne 
Ilatli  iu  the  ram  Iii.-i  lialf  d  cor-i  yrnme. 
And  itmolo  fiiule."*  malceu  inelodi£." 

and  still  at  the  thoii8:indth  time  a  breath  of  an- 
oontaminate  springtide  seems  to  lift  the  hair 
upon  my  forehead.  If  here  be  not  the  largior 
ttker^  the  serene  and  motionless  atmosphere  of 
classicjil  antiquity,  we  find  at  lesist  the  seclusum 
nemust  the  domos  placidat^  and  the  oubliance, 
as  Froissart  so  sweetly  aills  it,  th:it  persuade  us 
we  are  in  an  Elysium  none  the  less  sweet  that  it 
appeals  to  our  more  purely  humim,  one  might 
almost  say  domestic,  symp:ithi(.>s.  We  may  say 
of  Chaucer's  muse,  as  Overbuiy  of  his  milk- 
maid, **  her  breath  is  her  own,  which  scents  all 
the  ye:ir  long  of  June  like  a  new-made  hay- 
cock." The  most  hardened  roue  of  literature 
can  scarce  confront  these  simple  and  winning 
gnices  without  feeling  somewhat  of  the  unworn 
sentiment  of  his  youth  revive  in  him.  Modem 
imaginative  literature  has  become  so  self-con- 
scious, and  theheforc  so  melancholy,  that  art, 
which  should  be  **  the  world's  sweet  inn,*' 
whither  we  rep-iir  for  refreshment  and  repose, 
has  become  rather  a  watering  place  where  one's 
own  private  touch  of  the  liver  complaint  isexas- 
periiti^l  by  the  affluence  of  other  sufferers  whose 
talk  is  a  narrative  of  morbid  symptoms.  Poets 
have  forgotten  that  the  first  lesson  of  literature, 
no  lesH  than  of  lifb.  Is  the  l&irning  how  to  bum 
your  own  smoke;  that  the  way  to  bo  original,  is 
to  be  hcilthy;  that  the  frssh  color  so  ddightfol 


in  all  good  writing,  is  won  by  eaoaping  fnon  ttt 
fixed  air  of  self  into  the  brisk  atmoaphsn  of 
universal  sentiments;  and  that  to  make  tki 
oommon  manreUous,  as  if  it  were  ar0Teladoa,ii 
the  test  of  genius.  It  is  good  to  retreat  novnd 
then  beyond  earshot  of  introBpeotive  <iMi<Mii>— 
of  modem  literature,  and  to  loae  oaraeWcs  ia  tki 
gracious  worldliness  of  Cnanoer.  Here  wss  a 
healthy  and  hearty  man,  so  genuine  that  ha 
need  not  ask  whether  he  were  genuine  or  no,  ■» 
sincere  as  quite  to  forget  his  own  aineeri^,  m 
truly  pious  that  he  could  be  happy  ia  the  bat 
world  that  Qod  chose  to  make,  bo  humane  tint 
he  loved  even  the  foibles  of  his  kind.  Here  wm 
a  truly  epic  poet,  without  knowhig  it,  who  dU 
not  waste  time  in  considering  whether  Us  sgt 
were  good  or  bad,  but  quietly  taking  It  Ibr 
grant«l  as  the  best  that  ererwsa  or  oonld  be  Ar 
him,  has  left  us  such  a  picture  of  oontemponij 
lil'e  as  no  man  ever  painted.  The  papil  of  mui- 
ifold  experience, —  soholar,  oourtier,  aoldier,  ai^ 
bassador,  who  had  known  poverty  aa  a  hois 
mate  and  been  the  oompanion  of  prinoes,  —  Ui 
was  one  of  those  happy  temperameote  that 
oould  equally  ex^oy  both  naWes  of  eoltare,—  the 
world  01  books  and  the  world  of  men. 

••Unto  this  day  it  doth  mine  hertB  boote. 
That  I  have  had  my  world  aa  In  my  time!  " 

The  portrait  of  Chauoer,  whleh  we  owe  to  tlie 
loving  regret  of  his  disciple  Ojoleve,  conflrmi 
the  judgment  of  him  which  we  make  from  Ui 
works.  It  is,  I  think,  more  ei^gaging  than  thai 
of  any  other  poet  The  downcast  eiyei,  half  dj, 
half  meditative,  the  sensuous  mouth,  the  broad 
brow,  drooping  with  weight  of  thought,  and  jet 
with  an  inexpugnable  youth  shining  out  of  ft  U 
from  the  morning  forehead  of  a  boy,  are  aH  n^ 
tioeablo,  and  not  ioas  oo  their  harmooy  of  pliflli 
tenderness.  We  are  etmok,  too,  with  tki 
smoothness  of  the  t^M  as  of  one  who  thoMkl 
easily,  whose  phraae  flowed  natarally,  and  inn 
had  never  puckered  his  brow  over  an 
able  verae.  ITorth 
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CHAPTER 
CONSTANCY. 

It*8  no  use  putting  off  anything  for  my 
sake,  Tom,"  said  his  father  when  he  heard 
the  news.  "Now  you've  made  up  your 
mind,  marry  her  as  fast  as  you  can.  It 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
vou  were  settled  and  had  a  comfortable 
home  ioTiter"  said  he  with  a  tender  look 
at  May,  who  could  scarcely  bear  it  and 
turned  away. 

There  was  a  great  gathering  at  Mrs. 
Longmore's ;  bishop  officiating,  canon  aa- 
sistiup^,  all  proper  ceremonies  ecclesiastical 
and  other  —  everything  that  was  honour- 
able and  elaborate;  but  Mr.  Dimsdale 
was  too  ill  to  leave  home,  and  May  was 
not  sorry  for  the  excuse,  by  which  she  was 
able  to  reduce  her  share  in  the  festivities 
to  the  smallest  possible  amount  consistent 
with  her  love  for  her  brother. 

Tom  had  written  to  ask  Walter  Scrope 
to  his  wedding  :  he  responded  very  warm- 
ly, but  his  uncle  had  just  died,  and  his 
&ther  had  a  lawsuit  concerning  some  en- 
tailed property  with  the  heir,  whom  they 
none  of  them  liked,  and  he  could  not  get 
awav  from  the  business  connected  with  it. 
Ilis  mother  too  was  ill.  "  But  I  dare  say 
I  shall  come  down  and  invade  the  Rectory 
before  long,"  he  ended. 

"  But  he  won't  come  here  now,  I  know," 
said  May  to  herself,  with  half  a  sigh. 
"  He  doesn't  wi8h  it  —  there'll  always  be 
some  excellent  reason  why  he  can't  come." 

The  marriage  turned  out  better  than 
IVlay  had  expected,  as  far  as  she  herself 
was  concerned.  Sophia  had  a  certain  awe 
of  the  great  house  which  even  the  author- 
ity of  '*  my  uncle  the  canon "  could  not 
expel :  and  she  did  her  be.^t  for  Tom,  and 
behaved  with  feeling  to  his  father  and 
sisUT,  and  May  was  grateful  to  her  for  her 
good  desires,  if  her  capacity  was  small. 
She  was  not  quite  so  silly  either  as  of  old. 
Life  docs  something  to  teach  the  well-in- 
tentioned (though  wonderfully  little  with 
some  natures);  and  she  worked 'at  the 
children,  and  looked  after  the  old  people 
of  the  village  as  carue^ly  as  if  she  had 
been  a  wiser  woman. 

All  that  winter  the  old  man  had  his 
children  more  or  less  about  him.  And 
May  sat  on  day  after  day  by  her  father's 
side.  Sometimes  he  got  out  for  a  little 
drive,  or  a  few  steps  on  the  terrace.  They 
were  always  togetner.  She  read,  and  she 
discussed,  and  she  companionized  both  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings ;  but  **  with 
every  gust  some  leaves  did  fall "  out  of  his 
few  remaining  days ;  and  life  was  begin- 


ning with  her  to  mean  looking  back,  which 
is  always  very  sad  to  see  in  the  young. 

She  loved  him  with  an  entire  and  tender 
love.  ^*  La  vieillesse  est  rarement  aimable, 
paroeque  c'est  I'epoque  de  la  vie  oil  il  n'est 
plus  possible  de  cacher  aucun  d^faut; 
mais  I'homme  que  le  temps  n'a  point 
abattu  en  a  re9u  des  pr^aens  que  lui  seul 
pent  faire ; "  and  she  goes  on  to  talk  of 
the  quiet  sagacity,  the  large-minded 
charity,  the  disinterested  affection  of  such 
an  old  age.  ^La  tendresse  que  vous 
inspire  un  tel  parent  est  la  plus  profonde 
de  toutes.  II  reunit  sur  vous  tons  les 
genres  de  sentimens,  il  vous  protege  comme 
si  vous  dtiez  un  enfant,  vous  lui  plaisez 
comme  si  vous  dtiez  toiyours  jeune,  il  se 
confie  h,  vous  comme  si  vous  aviez  atteint 
I'ilge  de  la  maturity"  says  Madame  de 
Stael,  with  a  tender  feeling  bom  of  her 
own  respect  and  affection  for  her  father. 

It  had  been  an  exceedingly  rainy  day, 
dark,  and  sad,  and  dreary.  With  the 
Squire's  out-of-door  habits,  his  confine- 
ment to  the  house  was  very  irksome.  He 
was  patient,  but  May  had  found  it  more 
than  usually  difficult  all  the  afternoon  to 
keep  him  cheerful,  when  she  heard  Tom's 
voice  in  the  gallery,  and  her  face  lighted 
up  as  it  always  did  at  that,  to  her,  wel- 
come sound.  He  came  in  to  them  looking 
cheerv  though  dripping  wet ;  it  was  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  room. 

**  You  look  like  the  deceased  Jumbo  firesh 
out  of  the  pond.  But  you  mustn't  sit  in 
those  wet  things,"  said  May,  laughing  as 
she  tried  to  take  off  his  coat. 

**  I  can't  stay,  and  a  wet  coat  will  do  me 
no  more  harm  than  it  did  Jumbo,"  an- 
swered he. 

"  I  know  I  wish  I  could  get  wet  through 
again,"  sighed  the  Squire  a  little  ruefully ; 
and  then  recovering  himself  he  went  on 
with  a  smile,  "  We  shall  have  to  lay  down 
drain-tiles  in  the  drawing-room  floor  after 
you,  my  boy." 

**  I've  brought  you  the  letters  from  the 
second  post,  papa,  as  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  town  :  more  by  token  that  there's  one 
from  CharUe  to  May.  What  does  he  say  ? 
he  hasn't  written  to  me  I  don't  know 
when.  What  a  long  and  doleful  epistle  I  " 
he  went  on,  looking  over  his  sister's  shoul- 
der as  she  read. 

"  Wait  for  your  turn :  who  knows  what 
secrets  there  may  be  ?  "  said  she  laughing. 

**  Hard  hit,"  replied  he,  keeping  hold  of 
his  corner  of  the  letter,  and  without  at- 
tending to  her.  He  was  a  boy  still  in  his 
father's  house,  however  much  in  other  eyes 
he  was  the  reverend  rector  of  the  parish. 
^So  he's  fallen  a  victim  to  Miss  Alilly's 
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churms  I  I  thought  how  it  would  be,  and 
he  uu  board  the  Admirars  ship,  when  we 
heard  about  all  those  receptions  and 
diuinrrs  out  at  Halifax.  Do  you  remember 
that  dreadful  duet  ho  was  always  practis- 
ing with  her  that  winter  they  were  here 
together  before  they  all  sailed,  and  which 
never  came  to  a  he<id  V  Vm  sure  excruciat- 
ing was  no  word  for  the  noise  he  made." 

-'  Poor  old  Charlie,  what  a  disconsolate 
letter  I "  said  May  compassionately.  '*  I 
never  thought  he'd  have  taken,  any  one 
girl's  loss  so  much  to  heart  —  t^^nderly 
flirting  with  six  young  ladies  at  once,  as 
he  has  always  been  till  now ;  and  knowing 
too,  as  he  does,  how  strict  my  uncle  is,  and 
how  determined  against  all  cousins'  mar- 
riages." 

**  I  had  set  my  whole  heart  upon  her, 
and  at  my  age  it's  not  very  likely  I  can 
ever  care  for  any  one  again,"  wrote  Char- 
lie with  that  nice  appreciation  of  his  own 
character  which  young  gentlemen  so  often 
show  on  such  occasions. 

•*I  think  I've  hoard  that  *sintiment* 
once  or  twice  before,"  observed  the  Squire 
with  his  quiet  smile.  "I  hope  it  is  still 
possible  comfort  may  return  even  to  the 
afflicted  Charlie ! " 

^  Here's  a  bit  more  for  you,  Tom,"  said 
May,  picking  up  a  piece  of  the  letter  which 
had  fallen  to  tlie  ground. 

"  Halloo  1 "  cried  he  as  he  read  on ;  "  no 
wonder  she  refused  him,  she's  engaged 
herself  to  Lionel  1  Just  fancy,  the  grave, 
the  prudent,  the  preux  chevalier,  the  sen- 
sible, virtuous  Lionel  to  be  caught  l)y  that 
little  damsel,  who  would  liirt  with  the 
tongs  rather  than  keef)  her  eyes  quiet; 
seventeen  and  twenty-nine  too.  Wiat  can 
my  uncle  be  thinking  a)>out  to  allow  it !  " 

Her  father  turned  with  an  imjuiring  look 
and  a  little  uncertainty  to  wan  is  May,  but 
slie  was  honestly  smiling,  and  though  a 
good  deal  surprised  and  a  little  taken 
aback,  was  rather  amused  at  this  denoue- 
ment of  Lionel's  passion. 

"  After  all  one  needn't  be  so  very  anx- 
ious about  the  profound  effect  of  one's  own 
charms,"  she  laughed  to  herself  a  little 
mockin-zly.  "  I've  wast4.'d  a  great  deal  of 
good  care  and  thought  about  his  pain, 
while  meantime  he  was  flirting  very  com- 
fortably with  ^lilly  1 " 
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"  I  p\vo  him  to  you  an  a  gmnX  man,  not  an  a  prodl^ry 
of  |?oodn»»<s,"  f»ayi*  Munznui  of  onuof  hid  heroes 
iu  tho  "  rrom*'**!  .Sposl.*' 

*'  I  dox't  like  papa's  look  at  all,  Tom," 
Baid  ^lay  next  duy,  after  an  anxious  watch- 


ing. **  He  is  more  drowsy,  and  hia  pnln 
so  feeble,  he  can  hardly  sit  np  in  his  chair, 
and  he  won't  go  to  beo.  I  think  we  ought 
to  send  for  Hastings.  Fapa  has  alwmyi 
said,  *Not  yet,  dear,'  when  I  hare  pro- 
posed it.  But  I  don't  think  it  woula  be 
right  to  put  off  letting  him  know  now," 
she  said,  with  a  quiver  in  her  Toice. 

Railroads  were  open  by  this  time,  toad 
Captain  Dimsdale  soon  appeared,  butr  uih 
fortunately,  his  wife  witn  him.  Some- 
tiling  had  gone  wrong  in  their  most  ua* 
eomfortiible  householcC  &nd  she  had  de- 
clared that  unless  Hastings  took  her  to 
Fernyhurst  slie  must  go  to  Brighton,  and 
this  his  finances  would  not  stand,  so,  is 
usual,  she  had  her  own  way. 

**  You  cannot  go  to  him  to-night,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  Hi^tings,"  said  May  sadly 
when  they  came  in.  ^If  he  is  disturbed 
so  late  as  this,  there  is  no  ft>i«-«<^  of  his 
sleeping." 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  him  as  soon  as  p(» 
sible,"  observed  Alicia,  intending  to  be 
kind;  **so  many  people  are  lost  just  for 
want  of  a  little  something  right,  yoa 
know." 

*'  Of  course,"  said  her  husband  hastily, 
annoyed  by  her  tone,  ^^  everything  has 
been  done  that  is  possible  and  best  fiw 
him,  my  dear." 

"  He  does  not  know  yet  that  you  an 
here,  and  Dr.  Baker  said  that  the  smallest 
excitement  would  put  out  the  little  flicknr 
of  life,"  replied  May. 

'*  I  wonder  whether  you've  had  sufficient 
advice,"  went  on  Alicia  importantly.  **! 
don't  think  much  of  Dr.  Mker  myselt 
Papa  was  entirely  cured  by  Dr.  Chain- 
be  rs  last  winter  with  mustard  plasters, 
when  he'd  such  a  dreadful  cold  we  thou^ 
ho  must  have  died.  Have  you  tried  mus- 
tard plasters  ? "  she  insisted  again  and 
again. 

''  I'm  afraid  that  my  father's  complaint 
is  not  in  the  least  hke  Lord  Cannondale's, 
unfortunately,"  said  ^lay  sadly. 

'*  And  then  there's  that  wonderful  pow- 
der whfch  cured  Lady  Emily  Sanden' 
little  girl.  I  can't  think  why  you  don^ 
have  Chambers,  he'd  know  all  about  it. 
You  should  insist  on  having  ChambeTs," 
she  called  out  again  as  May  left  the  room 
to  return  to  her  charge. 

The  next  morning  she  came  down  after 
a  night  spent  by  her  father's  btnlside  to 
give  her  brother  the  last  news  of  the  sick* 
room,  and  feeling  tenderly  to  all  tlie  world 
at  such  a  moment,  she  did  her  very  best  to 
be  affectionate  to  Alicia. 

^  My  father  will  see  you  as  soon  asyoa 
have  done  breakfa3t^  Hastings.'*       uy&n 
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turning  to  her  sister-in-law,"  **  Would  not 
a  little  fresh  air  do  you  ^ood  this  beauti- 
ful day,  my  dear?     Shall  I  order  the  car- 


nage 


»  V  '» 


Thank  you,"  said  Alicia,  **  for  thinking 
of  it,  but  Hastings  will  take  all  that  trouble 
off  your  hands  now,  he  has  already  been  to 
the  stables  and  settled  about  the  horses." 
Sho  was  too  obtuse  to  see  even  that  she 


wa^  unf{racious. 


Hastings  rose  quickly  and  went  out,  and 
May  followed  him,  for  she  evidently  could 
not  do  much  good  by  remaining. 

**  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  as  his  son  sat 
down  beside  him,  "the  end  is  very  near, 
Hastiu'jTs  —  le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi.  I 
hope  you'll  make  a  good  king,  and  carry 
out  many  things  that  I  have  failed  in 
through  life." 

*'  You  haven't  failed,  papa,"  cried  May. 

**  Well,  come  short,  if  you  like  the  word 
better,"  said  her  father  with  a  smile ;  '*  we 
won't  quarrel  about  the  word.  There's 
plenty  to  do.  I  meant  to  have  added  to 
the  school-house  this  year  and  drained  the 
pond  meadows,  and  1  believe  there  ought 
to  be  new  outbuildings  for  Dowlin^'s  farm ; 
but  you'll  see  to  all  that  now,"  ne  said, 
with  failing  breath  but  cheerful  interest  in 
everything  on  both  sides  the  river,  which 
to  him  was  so  little  dreadful. 

**  We  won't  talk  of  all  that,  sir.  I  hope 
you'll  feel  better  yet,"  said  Hastings  affec- 
tionately. He  really  cared  for  his  father 
a  good  deal  in  his  somewhat  selfish  way. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man  smiling.  "  I 
Bhall  be  better  soon,  but  it'll  be  a  long 
way  off  from  the  draining  and  roofing.  I 
Bhould  have  liked  to  have  seen  how  the 
new  Poor-law  act  eel,  and  the  steam-saw 
finished,  else  I  don't  think  1  much  want  to 
stay  here,  —  except  for  May,  except  for 
May."  he  added.  **  Poor  May  !  I'm  afraid 
she'll  feel  lonely  without  somebody  to  look 
after  and  plague  her." 

She  could  not  stand  it  and  went  out 
quit'tly  that  her  father  might  not  see  her 
t<?ars.  As  she  passed  along  a  passage  she 
came  uj)on  Alicia,  giving  orders  to  the 
housekeeper.  "  You  understand  that  the 
children  are  to  go  into  the  south  nurser- 
ies," she  was  saying,  "  and  you  will  have 
them  ready  on  Thursday.  I  think  those 
will  be  best.  May,"  she  went  on,  turning 
to  her  sist^T-in-law. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  noise  will  be  too  much 
for  papa."  replied  she. 

"It's  just  because  I  thought  the  chil- 
dren will  be  so  good  for  him  that  I  am 
pending  for  them,"  answered  Alicia  with 
dijmity. 

llic  woman  looked  wonderingly  at  May, 


but  she  passed  on.  She  went  in  search  of 
her  brother,  however,  later.  He  was 
sauntering  about,  not  knowing  very  well 
what  to  ao.  It  is  a  difficult  situation  for 
a  man ;  he  cannot  be  of  much  use  in  the 
sick-room,  and  waiting,  which  constitutes 
so  large  a  portion  of  a  woman's  life,  is  a 
real  suffering  to  a  man's  active  nature. 

"Hastings,"  said  she,  putting  her  arm 
within  his,  "  Alicia  is  sending  for  the 
children,  and  has  ordered  their  rooms. 
I'm  afraid  papa  would  be  annoyed  if  he 
heard  thev  were  come  without  his  asking 
them.  Those  nurseries  are  just  over  h£ 
head,  and  he  knows  perfectly  all  that  goes 
on  in  the  house.  I  am  sure  you  would  say 
wait.  It  is  for  a  very  little  while,  dear," 
she  said  with  quivering  lips., 

Hastings  shook  off  her  arm  somewhat 
impatiently.  "I  wish  you  women  would 
settle  these  things  among  you,"  he  said; 
but  he  went  in  and  ordered  his  wife,  who 
was  in  general  extremely  indifferent  to 
their  company,  to  put  off  her  babies. 

"  How  excessively  strange  of  May ! "  she 
repeated  ang^rily ;  "  why  they  shouldn't 
come  to  their  own  home,  I  can't  think." 

But,  except  when  her  charge  was 
touched.  May  scarcely  perceived  anything 
without ;  the  great  sorrow  made  all  lesser 
annoyances  die  before  it. 

**  Grief  should  be  majestic,  equable,  sedate. 
Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free; 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles;  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  last- 
ing to  the  end.'* 

In  the  sick-room  the  great  fSetct  of  life  — 
death  —  seemed  so  large  that  it  over- 
whelmed all  sniall  irritations,  as  the  rush 
of  a  river  which  covers  all  the  pointed 
stones  and  small  obstacles  in  its  beu. 

There  she  sat  watching  the  ebb  of  that 
tide  which  was  surely  and  quickly  carry- 
ing awav  from  her  to  the  great  sea  that 
life  to  which  she  clung  so  tenderly. 

The  Squire  was  pleased  to  have  Tom 
with  him,  who  did  his  duty  to  his  father 
most  affectionately,  but  their  minds  did 
not  run  together. 

"  1  think  it  sometimes  more  reverent  to 
say  *  I  don't  understand,' "  ruminated  the 
old  man  one  day.  "  What  was  that  you 
were  reading  yesterday.  May,  about  God's 
truth  being  boundless,  and  that  both 
sides  suppose  that  it  is  a  pond,  which  you 
can  waft  round  and  say,  '  I  hold  the 
truth  ? ' " 

"  It  was  a  bit  of  Robertson's,"  said  she, 
looking  it  out.  "What,  all  the  truth? 
Yes,  lul;  there  it  is,  circumscribed,  de- 
fined, formed,  and  you  are  an  infidel  if  you 
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do  not  tliink  this  pond  of  mine,  that  the 
great  Mr.  This  or  That  dug,  quite  large 
enough  to  be  the  immeasurable  Gospel  of 
tlie  Lord  of  the  universe." 

It  was  to  May  that  her  father  clung  for 
the  help  of  soul  and  body  every  hour  of 
the  day.  He  liked  to  have  her  near  him ; 
he  missed  her  presence  even  when  his  eyes 
were  closed;  he  lay  generally  in  a  silent 
repose,  perfectly  conscious,  calm,  and 
cheerful;  with  the  feeling  of  the  homely 
old  hymn,  he  did  really  "  dread  the  grave 
as  little  as  his  bed."  The  valley  of  the 
shadow  had  no  terrors  for  him.  His  faith 
was  that  of  the  Lord's  Praver  —  the 
fullest  trust  in  **  Our  Father,"  in  love  and 
truth. 

He  did  not  take  to  his  bed,  but  sat  up 
in  an  arm-chair,  supported  with  pillows. 
And  ^fay  was  cheerful  too ;  she  read,  she 
had  a  smile  ready  whenever  she  came  near 
him,  and  the  fullest  intelligence  concern- 
ing Kusseirs  new  out-house.  They  talked 
toj^eiher  of  heavenly  things  and  of  earthly 
ones  as  well,  but  he  was  very  reticent  even 
to  her  about  his  deepest  feelings.  "  Tm  so 
curious  to  see  the  other  side,  and  those 
questions  of  identity  are  so  wonderful. 
What  will  recognition  depend  on?  Can 
the  constantly  improving  being  be  said  to 
be  the  same  ?  With  some  people  there 
seems  nothing  to  recognize,  but  I  must  be- 
lieve that  we  shouldn't  have  had  all  this 
love  for  each  other  put  into  us  in  vain. 
See  how  He  seems  to  have  loved  his 
mother  and  his  friends  —  that  was  the 
consecration  of  earthly  friendships."  **The 
Master  calleth  thee,"  he  repeated  after  her 
in  a  low  voice  another  day  as  she  read  to 
him,  **  to  be  ready  when  Ho  calls,  to  do 
what  Ho  asks,  that  must  be  life,  in  what- 
soever world,  for  all."  At  the  same  time 
his  interest  was  strong  for  the  progress  of 
the  copse-cutting,  and  how  the  cottage  folk 
were  getting  on.  Death  was  no  terror- 
striking  demon  to  either  of  them,  but  the 
loving  hand  of  a  loving  Father  laid  on 
them  in  mercy,  dividing  them  not  for  long. 
At  last  the  end  came,  so  gently  that  no 
one  could  tell  when  the  sleep  sank  into 
death. 

**  Nod  come  fiamma  che  per  forza  e  spenta 
Ma  che  per  se  me<leMina  si  consume, 
Pnrea  posnr  come  persona  stanca. 
Era  quel  che  morir  chiaman  gli  schiooohl" 

CHAPTER     XXII. 
TRACASSERIES. 

All  arrangements  now  fell  on  Hastings, 
and   May  was   too   thankful   to    remain 


quietly  in  her  own  room,  and  what  wm 
still   her   fiither's.     The   Bcnu-m-law  ap- 

S eared  in  time,  but  Cecilia  waa  abroad,  and 
Irs.  Dibden  happened  to  be  ill,  and  could 
not  come  over  to  Femyhurtt  for  tiie 
funeral. 

**  Why  doesn't  May  come  down-atairtf  * 
said  Alicia,  rather  peevishly,  within  May^ 
hearing.  "  Fm  sure  it  woold  be  ao  miieh 
better  for  her  than  to  have  her  meala  sent 
up  in  this  way  —  it  will  do  her  good  to 
see  a  few  people." 

Accordingly,  from  ihat  tune.  May  ^h 
peared  regularly  until  the  day  itaelil 

It  was  a  hard  time.  She  waa  physically 
a  good  deal  worn  out,  and  the  change  to 
her  was  great,  all  that  she  loved  ac^med 
to  be  dropping  away  frx)m  her.  After 
having  been  the  darling  of  so  many  hearts, 
the  one  whose  smile  made  father,  brothers, 
and  friends  rejoice,  she  had  become  simply 
an  indiflerent  guest  in  her  own  old  home^ 
—  her  feelings,  her  tastes,  her  comfort,  kn 
than  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  moat  of  those 
around  her. 

She  went  to  the  funeral  henel(  rather 
to  Alicia's  annoyance,  who  did  not  like  to 
go,  and  did  not  like  to  stay  away.  The 
tree  had  fallen  in  its  ripeness ;  May  could 
not  lament  for  her  father's  gain,  but  she 
felt  as  she  stood  by  that  quiet  grave  in 
the  green  graveyard  of  the  little  grey  old 
church  where  he  was  laid  by  her  mother, 
as  if  into  it  had  sunk  the  best  part  of  her 
life. 

'*  You'll  come  to  us  to-morrow,  dear ;  I 
think  it  will  be  best  every  way,"  said  Tom 
affectionately  to  her  as  they  parted.  **! 
never  saw  anything  more  toucning  than 
May's  self-command,  and  her  unwearied 
love  all  through  these  illnesses,"  he  went 
on  to  his  brother  as  they  walked  back  to* 
gether. 

"*  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Hastings  kind- 
ly, though  coolly.  He  was  doine,  however, 
all  that  he  could  think  of  for  the  comfint 
of  his  sister  in  every  way. 

**  I  wonder  what  Maj  would  like  best  to 
do,"  he  said  to  his  wife  a  little  later— 
"whether  to  live  on  with  ua  or  go  to 
Tom's.  She's  very  fond  of  him.  You  nmt 
ask  her  which  she  will  prefer." 

"  Oh  I  we  can't  possibly  have  her  here,* 
answered  Alicia  m  a  determined  tone; 
"  that's  quite  out  of  the  question.  And  J 
don't  think  she'd  like  it  at  all,  except  per- 
haps for  a  visit ;  besides,  she  told  me  UBt 
she  was  going  to  live  at  the  Beotorr." 

Hastings  was  surprised ;  it  had  nerer 
occurred  to  him  that  his  sister  was  not  to 
share  his  home  if  she  pleased.  He  nSA 
nothing  more,  but  quietly  and  kindly  asdi 
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his  own  invitation  to  May,  which  she  as 
quietly  and  kindly  refused. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  theoretically  a 
man  may  ask  whatsoever  friend  he  pleases 
to  his  own  house,  but  practically,  in  private 
as  in  public  life,  there  is  a  prime  minister 
behind  the  sovereign.  His  wife  may  make 
that  house  so  hot,  or  she  may  administer 
such  continued  little  cups  of  cold  water, 
that  the  friend,  if  at  all  a  sensitive  one, 
will  not  feel  much  incUned  to  accept  the 
invitation  again. 

Tlie  next  day  the  different  relations  de- 
parted their  several  ways  after  breakfast. 

'*  I  don't  think  your  crape  is  nearly  deep 
enough,  my  dear  May ;  just  look  at  mine,'* 
said  Alicia  as  they  returned  together  from 
the  front-door,  and  measuring  her  own 
immaculate  hems  against  her  sister-in- 
law's  as  they  walked  together.  "  It's  more 
respectful." 

*'  Papa  d  a  great  dislike  to  '  inky  cloaks,' 
as  he  always  called  them,*'  answered  May, 
trying  to  smile  ;  '*  so  I  told  them  to  put  on 
as  little  as  possible.  I  did  it  to  please 
Ai/y*,*'  she  ended  tearfully. 

**My  dear,  he  can't  see  you,"  replied 
Ahcia  with  a  superior  smile. 

May  winced.  ^*  I  think  perhaps  I  had 
better  go  up  and  set  about  my  packing," 
said  she  as  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs ;  '^  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  before  I 
go  up  to  the  Rectory." 

"  Are  you  going  to-day  ? "  said  she. 
**  Oh,  I  remember.  I'm  very  sorry  about 
the  carriajje,  1  don't  see  how  you  can  have 
it,  as  it  will  have  just  been  to  the  railway, 
and  you  see  our  horses,  my  dear  —  per- 
haps to-morrow  .  .  .  ."  She  did  not  wish 
to  be  ill-natured,  but  the  ownership  of  the 
horses  was  what  was  prominent  in  her 
mind  at  the  moment,  ana  she  was,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  exerting  herself  to  be  disa- 
greeable from  a  lurking  fear  that  Hastings 
might  still  persuade  his  sister  to  live  with 
them. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  May,  "  but  they  ex- 
pect me,  and  I'd  much  rather  walk.  I 
am  going  to  collect  a  few  books  and 
things  of  mine  scattered  about  the  house, 
which  I  should  like  to  put  together,  and 
they  can  be  sent  any  time  that  is  conve- 
nient," and  she  went  up  to  finish  those  last 
sad  preparations,  the  parting  from  home 
for  ever  ;  nothing  coulaever  make  it  home 
to  her  again.  She  had  just  finished  her 
packing,  when  coming  down  to  fetch  a 
missinj^  volume  from  the  library,  she  heard 
loud  voices  in  the  room  beyond,  and  saw 
her  own  maid  come  out  in  some  excite- 
ment. She  went  in  immediately,  anxious 
to  keep  the  peace. 


^Tour  maid  has  been  quite  uncivil, 
May,"  said  Alicia  in  an  aggrieved  tone, 
"wanting  to  carry  off  that  inkstand  and 
those  Japan  vases." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  she  ;  "  but  I 
had  sent  her  for  all  my  different  little 
things,  which  I  thought  had  better  be  put 
aside." 

"But  that  inkstand  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  vases  ornament  that  end  of  the  room. 
You  mustn't  take  them  away,"  said  Alicia 
peevishly. 

"  The  inkstand  was  a  present  from  pana 
when  Cecilia  married,  and  Charlie  brougnt 
me  the  vases  from  India  years  and  years 
ago,"  said  May  a  little  hotly.  "  But  you're 
quite  welcome  to  keep  them  as  long  as  you 
like  for  the  present." 

"  And  I'm  sure  you  can't  want  them  now, 
even  if  they  are  yours." 

"  If  1 "  said  May  to  herself  as  she  left  the 
room  to  fetch  her  bonnet  without  another 
word.  She  was  troubled  with  herself  at 
having  been  vexed.  "  How  can  anvthing 
signify  to  me  at  such  a  time?"  she  re- 
peatea. 

As  she  passed  behind  the  stables,  by  the 
quietest  walk  to  the  Bectory,  she  met 
Hastings. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  May  ?  "  said 
he. 

"  To  Tom's,"  said  she,  trying  to  conceal 
some  inopportune  tears. 

"What,  not  to-day,  my  dear,  I  hope? 
Well,  if  you  really  prefer  a  little  change, 
it  may  be  best,"  said  he,  uneasily,  think- 
ing of  his  wife;  "but  you  must  always 
consider  Femyhurst  your  home,  remem- 
ber. I'll  walk  up  with  you,"  he  went  on 
kindly,  taking  her  arm.  "Do  you  really 
prefer  walking  V  " 

"  Yes,  very  much,"  said  she  hurriedly. 

"  And  your  bags  and  boxes  ?  " 

At  that  moment  he  saw  a  gardener  with 
a  wheel-barrow  laden  with  luggage  coming 
out  of  the  house.  Hastings  hit  his  lips, 
he  saw  at  once  how  it  was.  At  the  same 
time,  his  own  little  boy  came  running  out, 
shouting, "  Aunt  May's  going  in  the  wheel- 
barrow. Aunt  May's  riding  up  in  the 
wheel-barrow." 

^*  Alicia  says  the  carriage  has  been  out 
already.  I  shall  want  next  to  nothing  for 
the  present,"  said  May,  apologetically, 
when  she  saw  her  brother's  annoyance. 

Hastings  was  exceedingly  angry,  not 
only  at  the  fact  itself,  but  at  the  disrespect 
shown  to  a  sister  belonging  to  him.  He 
hurried  into  the  stable  yard,  and  ordered 
the  carriage,  in  a  loud  voice, "  to  take  Miss 
Dimsdale's  boxes  up  to  the  Bectory.  She 
will  walk  herself  with  me,"  he  addled,  in  a 
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tone  which  much  delighted  the  householdf 
who  had  been  greatly  shocked  at  the  dis- 
respect shown  to  their  younj;  lady.  The 
hoiisekcepor's  room,  indeed,  had  prepared 
for  rebellion,  and  declared  they  wouldn't 
stand  such  ways,  and  would  resign  en 
ma,sAfi :  but  the  place  was  traditionally 
comfortable,  and  they  had  been  there  too 
many  years  to  change  voluntarily,  so  thoy 
all  thought  better  of  it,  —  things  look  dif- 
ferent before  and  after  t^a. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  walk  to  either  May 
or  lla.'^tings.  lie  was  extremely  annoyed 
with  his  wife,  and  with  himself,  for  not 
keeping  her  in  better  order;  but  the  in- 
dolent half  of  him  knew  that  he  should  be 
worsted  in  the  long  run,  and  this  put  him 
still  more  out  of  temper.  Indeetf,  it  was 
nearly  as  much  in  vindication  of  his  own 
dignity,  as  out  of  regard  for  May's  feel- 
ings, that  he  came  with  her  to  the  Rec- 
tory door,  and  delivered  her  scrupulously 
over  to  the  Rt^ctory  keeping. 

He  did  not  return  home  till  the  latest 
moment  before  dinner.  "  Alicia,"  ho  said, 
in  a  disgusted  tone, "  you  might  inaugurate 
your  rule  more  wisely  than  this.  I)o  you 
think  you  are  likely  to  gain  honour  by 
sending  away  my  sister,  tiie  daughter  of 
one  who  was  loved  round  the  country, 
alone,  with  her  bags  in  a  whcel-barrow  ?  " 

"I  didn*t  know  they  were  going  in  a 
wheel-barrow.  Why  couldn't  she  wait  till 
it  suited  me  to  drive  up  to  the  Rectory  ?  " 

"  Drive  up  to  the  Rectory  I  A  mile  1 
Suited  you ! " 

"  And  she's  been  wanting  to  half  strip 
the  house,"  she  said  peevishly. 

"Strip  the  house,  Alicia?  You're  too 
absurd." 

**  She  sent  her  maid  to  carry  off  such 
pretty  things  out  of  the  drawing-room." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  they  were  hers." 

"  But  we  can't  part  with  them,  anyhow. 
Wliy  should  they  oe  hers  ?  " 

**  I  say,  Alicia,  you're  out  of  your  senses. 
Send  her  everything  that  belongs  to  her ; 
and  let  mo  hear  no  more  of  such  ridiculous 
foUy." 

And  he  walked  out  of  the  room.  But 
the  things  were  not  sent.  Ilastinsrs  in- 
quired no  more  about  them,  and  did  not 
know  which  they  were ;  and  Alicia,  if  she 
had  been  asked,  kept  the  excuse  always 
rea<ly,  that  they  would  go  "  some  day." 

May  was  so  complet<?ly  overdone,  mind 
and  body,  that,  to  her  great  distress,  the 
next  morning,  she  was  too  ill  to  come  out 
of  her  room  at  the  Rectory.  **  A  sort  of 
low  fever  —  overstrain  of  the  nerves  — 
hea<lache.  Perfect  quiet,''  repeated  the 
doctor.  •*  She  will  soon  get  round  here," 
he  said,  rather  significantly. 


t     It  was  nearly  a  week  befinre  die  coall 
'  appear  at  all. 

The  first  day  she  came  down-stain' 


I  bright,  frosty  March  momingt  and  she  hqf 
I  sadly  looking  at  the  pleasant  little  garden, 
i  and  thinking  of  all  the  pains  her  father  had 
,  taken  to  mi^e  it  and  toe  house  as  peifbet 
as  ho  could. 

"And  here's  the  newspaper  tpr  yon," 
said  Sophia,  bringinff  in  an  old  Momui§ 
Post  rather  pompou^y.  "Oh  dear,  have 
you  seen  all  this  about  Lord  Ardmore?" 

She  had  that  curious  pleasure  in  read- 
ing diligently  all  the  scraps  she  could  find 
concerning    "the    aristocracy,"    withont 
;  knowing  any  of  them,  which  is  not  unoom- 
;  mon,  or  the  information  would  not  be  snp- 
;  plied  so  liberally.    Such  ftjeat  facts  as 
that  "the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Blankshire  have  returned  to  their  town 
mansion,"  do  not  appear  to  be  particulai^ 
interesting    to  those  who  have  not  the 
honour  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  marquis 
or  the  marchioness  and  are  not  in  ike  least 
likely  to  enter  their  "town  residence,' 
but  they  seem  to  supply  a  queer  sort  of 
imaginative  romantic  food  agreeable  to 
the  humdrum,  —  glances  into  a  glonfied 
existence  of  beings,  supposed  to  lire  in 
pernetual  fine  clothes   and  jewel),  in  a 
golden  whirl  of  croquet  parties  and  danoei^ 
or  riding   on  Mr.  Disraeli's  ^AnatoUaa 
charcrers,"    equally    interesting    whether 
considered  as  pretematurally  wicked  or 
charming.    Indeed,  without  this  cravings 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  hardly  have  yentured 
to  give  the  world  some  seventeen  volumes 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
history  of  Dukes,  their  wives,  their  sonii 
their  daughters,  their   sons-in-law,  their 
men-servants,  their   maid-servants,  their 
horses,  their  small  talk,  their  houses,  their 
petticoats,  and  all  that  i3  theirs,  with  an 
occasional  diversion  upon  the  habits  and 
customs  of  Marquises,  and  even  as  low 
down  in  the  Peerage  as  Earh*,  tiiough  we 
feel  this  to  be  a  fall  in  digrmty  which  we 
rather  resent  after  breathing  the  purer  air 
of  Dukedom.    It  is  a  kind  of  mila  equiva- 
lent to  the  fairy  tales  of  a  younger  age,  of 
those  kings  and  queens,  and  caliphs  and 
princesses  of  Cloudland,  who  always  walk 
about  with  their  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
and  commit  love  or  muxder  with  equal 
serenity ;  though  I  myself  plead  guilty  to 
liking  the  latter  best  —  "  le  roi  Charmant" 
and  the  "Prince  Sincir"  are  pleasanter 
company.    If  I  am  to  read  of  fine  chariotii 
I  prefer  the  one  belonging  to  Cinderella's 
god-mother ;  and  if  of  "  strings  of  pearis  ' 
and  "jewels,  diamond  and  emerald,"  I  like 
them  by  the  plateful,  such   ai  Aladdin 
used  to  send  to  the  Princess  Badonra.    It 
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is  quite  as  real,  and  one  has  more  for  one's 
money.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
I  know  this  love  of  fairy  tales  was  thought 
«  silly  "  by  Sophia. 

**  I^ok  here,  Tom,"  she  went  on,  exam- 
ining the  paper :  " '  Decease  of  Lord  Ard- 
more,  aged  twenty-nine.'  Is  not  that  the 
cousin  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Scrope,  whom 
you  were  at  college  with,  and  who  used  to 
come  to  Fornyhurst  V  " 

**  By  Jove ! "  said  Tom,  taking  the 
Mornwfj  Pout  from  her,  *'is  that  young 
fellow  dead  ?  '  Fall  from  his  hor-e  — 
draggv^d'  —  how  very  sad.  I  wonder 
whether  he  has  left  a  son.  I  remember 
Scrope  saying  he  married  two  years  ago." 

"  Here's  another  paragraph  saying  that 
*  we  regret  to  state  he  has  only  one  little 
daughter,' "  said  his  wife,  "  and  poor  Lady 
Ardmore  just  going  to  be  confined  I  Heir- 
presumptive  the  Honourable  and  Rever- 
end Philip  Scrope." 

**  To  be  sure  ;  1  forgot  that,"  cried  Tom, 
much  excited.  '*  Walter's  father  is  the 
next  heir.  I'm  sure  I  hope  the  poor 
woman  will  have  sense  enough  to  have 
another  girl.  There  cant  be  much  of  the 
property,  I'm  afraid,  left  for  anybody,  for 
1  remember  Scrope  once  saying  that  the 
entail  had  been  broken,  and  the  young 
lord  was  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  the 
estate ;  there  was  a  long  squabble,  and 
they  went  to  law  about  it." 

May  had  a  con«^iderable  access  of  fever 
that  nighty  and  Dr.  Baker  said  she  had 
been  down-stairs  too  soon ;  but  she  knew 
better ;  she  had  been  settling  a  point  with 
herself.  Walter  would  now  probably  be 
the  heir  to  a  position,  if  not  to  much  prop- 
erty; she  had  refused  him  when  he  had 
nothing  and  was  nobody;  she  never 
would  degrade  herself  in  her  own  eyes  by 
doing  anything  to  bring  it  on  again,  *'  For 
it  would  look  —  it  would  look"  (and  her 
cheeks  glowed  in  the  dark  night  as  she  lay 
and  thought)  "as  if  I  had  changed  my 
mind  because  his  position  was  changed." 

Every  day  she  investigated  the  news- 
papers." She  had  not  long  to  wait ;  "  Lady 
Ardmore  of  a  still-born  child"  was  soon 
announced.  Tom  was  greatly  excited, 
and  wrote  off  his  full  tide  of  sympathy  to  I 
his  friend.  The  answer,  as  usual,  was ' 
very  affectionate,  but  a  good  deal  of 
business  had  fallen  to  Walter's  share,  in 
consequence  of  his  cousin's  death,  which 
his  father  was  unable  to  transact ;  he  in- 
tended, however,  he  wrote,  to  come  down 
to  his  old  haimts  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
he  ended  with  a  very  earnest  message  of 
condolence  to  May  at  Fernyhurst  on  her 
father's  death,  and  of  sorrow  for  the  loss 
which  he  knew  must  be  so  great  to  her. 


<'  He  coold  hardly  say  less  than  that  in 
common  humanity,"  said  she  to  herself. 
''  Papa  was  so  kind  to  him,  and  so  fond  of 
him." 

She  did  not  improve,  and  lay  on  the 
Bofa  utterly  powerless  to  do  anything, 
scarcely  even  to  think,  but  quite  able  to 
suffer.  Moreover,  about  this  time  Alicia 
began  to  come  up  continually  to  the  Rec- 
tory, and  insist  on  seeing  her. 

"  You  look  so  much  better,"  she  declared 
each  time,  seeing  the  crimson  flush  on 
May's  cheeks,  "  that  there  can't  be  much 
the  matter  with  you,  my  dear."  She  went 
on  repeating  the  same  to  Sophia,  and  May 
began  to  see  that  the  very  respect  for 
authority  which  had  made  Sophia  behave 
well  to  the  great  house  in  the  past  time, 
now  inclined  her  to  transfer  her  allegiance 
to  the  powers,  that  were,  and  do  and  think 
as  Alicia  directed. 

'<  You  must  be  sent  to  the  seaside,  MIab 
May,  if  you  don't  behave  better  than 
this,"  said  the  kind  old  doctor  one  day, 
with  her  fluttering  pulse  between  his  finger 
and  thumb. 

"  I'd  better  be  out  of  the  way,  if  *  he  * 
really  does  come,"  said  May  resolutely  to 
herself;  when  the  time  for  Walter  Scrope's 
visit  approached,  and  she  accepted  the 
banishment  with  a  sort  of  fatalism.  There 
was  a  small  quiet  village  in  a  beautiful 
bay  not  twenty  miles  away,  where  a  few 
houses  let  lodgings,  and  to  which  she  was 
accordingly  sent. 

"  She  ought  to  have  had  the  barouche. 
Why  didn't  you  offer  it,  Alicia?"  said 
Ha'^tings,  as  he  saw  the  fly  drive  past  the 
lodge,  too  late  for  his  kind  thought  for  his 
sister  to  bear  any  fruit. 

*''•  I  did'nt  think  she  was  to  go  so  carl  v. 
We  ought  to  have  offered  that  you  should 
have  gone  with  her,"  said  Tom,  coming  at 
a  stride  across  the  fields  too  late  to  do 
more  than  give  a  distant  wave  of  the 
hand  to  May. 

*'  Oh  no,  that  wasn't  necessary  at  all ; 
Alicia  says  she's  not  nearly  so  ill  as  she 
thinks." 

"My  dear  Sophia,"  he  said  affection- 
ately, "  how  can  you  quote  her  ?  I  declare 
ill-natured  talk  is  as  catching  as  small-pox. 
Considering  all  that  May  has  gone  through 
and  lost  lately,  it  isn't  surprising  if  she 
knocked  up  a  little." 

And  he  arranged  a  visit  to  his  sister 
without  saying  anything  more  to  his  wife. 
WTienever  he  really  saw  what  was  kind  he 
did  it,  although  he  was  a  little  narrow  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  others,  and  weighed  them  too  absolutely 
by  his  own  standards  of  thought  and 
feeling. 
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Tlic  solitude  was  balm  to  May  both  in 
mind  aud  body.  The  groat  solemn  sea 
sympathizes  more  with  the  sad  than  the 
quiet,  chetrful  iuhmd  scenery.  Moreover, 
Bne  had  made  up  her  own  mind,  and  it  is 
indecision  wliich  wears  out  the  nerves  of 
soul  and  body  too. 

*'  I  daresay  I've  been  too  masterful  with 
life,"  she  mused  to  herself,  as  she  paced 
up  an<l  down  the  smooth  sand  day  after 
day ;  •*  too  anxious  to  carry  out,  not  the 
right  so  much  as  my  idea  of  what  is 
right." 

**  It's  a  veiy  different  thing,"  she  went 
on  another  time,  as  she  watched  the  little 
white  sails  beating  up  atrainst  the  wind, 
"to  will  to  give  up  one's  own  will,  and 
one's  own  comfort  and  all  that,  for  other 
people;  after  all,  that's  only  a  refined 
way  of  having  one's  own  way  —  and  to 
have  sacrilices  forced  uj)on  one  by  others. 
I  dare  say  it's  the  discipline  one  wanted, 
but  it  isn't  nice,"  she  ended,  with  a  little 
cry  of  compassion  over  herself,  as  if  it 
were  for  some  one  else. 

Luckily,  before  her  half-questioning  had 
time  to  become  morbid,  Tom  had  arrived 
to  see  her,  aud  he  had  no  ta.stc  whatever 
for  digging  up  the  roots  of  life  to  see 
whether  they  were  growing.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  such  husbandry  is 
hurtful,  but  with  none  at  all,  our  experi- 
ence is  apt  to  bear  but  little  fruit.  Ilis 
visit,  now,  however,  wfis  like  a  bit  of  her 
old  days,  and  helped  to  rouse  her.  He 
was  exceedingly  kind  and  aifectionate  in 
his  own  way,  they  walked  and  sat  still, 
and  talked  of  his  own  int-erests  ai^d 
thoughts,  and  pursuits  exclusively,  not 
hers,  —  after  the  manner  generally  of  a 
man,  and  which  often  makes  his  sympathy 
very  useful  to  a  woman  as  carrying  her 
more  entirely  out  of  herself,  —  and  then 
they  were  silent,  the  ever  constant  sound- 
ing sea  making  a  chorus  which  filhxl  up, 
as  it  were,  the  s])aces  of  silence,  and  har- 
monized their  tidk,  like  the  base  in  a 
symphony. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 
life's    8CII0OLIXO. 

Waltkr  S(MtopE'rt  visit,  however,  had 
again  been  indefinitely  put  oS,  and  she 
smiled  again  at  herself  for  her  unneces-" 
sary  expenditure  of  heroism.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  she  came  back  to  life  again, 
fresh  ami  retuly  for  the  strife,  but  feeling 
a  little  as  if  she  had  buried  her  youth, 
and  begun  prematurely  a  middle  age. 

Fernyhurr^t,  however,  could  now  never 
be  more  than  a  temporary  halting  place  to 
her.    Sophia  was  a  particular  housekeeper, 


and  though  Maj  paid  Bcrafniloiuly  for  her 
board,  she  felt  she  was  an  inierferenoe  to 
various  little  economies  which  Mrs.  Ton 
hardly  liked  to  have  seen.  Beside  whid^ 
May  knew  that  Mrs.  Longmore  was  hof- 
erins  near,  waiting  to  occapy  the  only  * 
good  ''spare  room  at  the  Rectory;  and 
however  little  desirable  such  society  mi^ 
be  for  Tom,  she  could  not  be  the  pemt 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  Moreover,  it  wm 
hardly  possible  for  her  to  go  on  with  hflr 
former  work  in  the  parish  without  illte^  - 
fering  with  somebody.  She  found  that  dM 
was  always  getting  into  hot  water  tm 
what  seemed  to  be  the  moat  innocent  idb- 
jects. 

*'  May,  did  you  desire  that  the  giris  ti 
the  school  should  have  the  g^o^raphy 
lesson  with  the  boys  ?  **  said  l^phia  OM 
day,  coming  in  deliberately  and  rittuf 
down  on  the  sofa  opposite  her  with  a  lot 
emn  air. 

'*  The  new  schoolmistress  asked  me  what 
she  was  to  do  about  it,  and  I  said  she  had 
better  go  on  in  the  old  plan  nntil  she  had 
asked  Tom,"  replied  she. 

'*  Alicia  thinks,  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
her,"  went  on  the  parish  priestM,  some- 
what consequentially,  "  that  there's  no  vm 
in  geography  for  girls,  and  that  there'k 
been  a  great  deal  too  much  tanshtthaa 
in  the  schools  here;  it  only  maEea  them 
uppish." 

'*  Alicia  knows  so  much  herself  that  she 
thinks  knowledge  dangerous  —  ^oachiiig 
on  her  preserves,  I  suppose,"  said  Tom, 
laughing. 

*'  But  you  wouldn't  shut  out  geograpljy 
altogether,  surely,"  observed  S£iy  a  httiB 
anxiou'ily. 

"That  they  should  know  about  Fdes- 
tine  perhaps  is  all  very  well,  but  whafk 
the  use  of  that,  I  should  like  to  know," 
said  Sophia  with  much  disgust  as  she 
pointed  to  a  map  of  England' which  Miy 
was  mounting  at  the  moment. 

It  was  no  comfort  to  May  that  her 
brothers  stepped  in,  and  required  that 
the  obnoxious  instruction  should  atill  be 
given ;  it  only  made  her  sisters-in-law  more 
determined  in  their  own  way,  and  mors 
set  against  hers;  and  after  a  few  more 
ineffectual  attempts  to  (Uscover  some 
inoffensive  work  which  should  clash  with 
with  nobody^s  views,  she  gladly  accepted  a 
very  warm  invitation  from  Cecilia.  Col* 
onel  Seymour  was  a  kindly  man,  and  an 
observant  one.  He  had  been  considerablT 
annoyed  by  what  he  had  seen  of  Alidad 
manner  to  May;  while  Cecilia,  thou^ 
with  something  of  the  same  kind  of  spun 
as  Hastings,  had  been  greatlr  mored  by 
his  account — ^'No  siiter  of  hen  ihonla 
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be  treated  in  that  carelew  wbt,**  the  . 
dared,  and  half  from  pity  ana  hidf  from 
oppofiition  to  Alicia,  Bne  had  shown  her- 
aelx  Kallv  anziona  to  receive  Mi^. 

Mrs.  Dimsdale,  reliered  ft^m  all  fisar 
that  May  would  expect  to  live  with  them, 
be^pm  to  bow  a  bttle  to  public  opinion, 
which  set  clearly  in  the  mrection  of  the 
departed  dynasty.  She  had  been  oonsid- 
erably  bored  by  the  perpetual  inquiries 
after  May  —  ^her  oharmmg  aister-m-law 
would  soon  return  to  them  of  course," 
Mguch  a  companion,"  &o.  Aristidea  him- 
■elf  could  not  have  been  more  tiresome. 
At  last  she  insisted  on  May's  coming  to 
pay  a  parting  visit  to  Femvhurst.  To 
atay  in  the  house  was  a  trial,  'almost  aa 
ffreat  aa  any  she  had  yet  had  to  encounter ; 
H  was  bitter  to  her  to  see  Alida  and  her 
ways  in  the  dear  old  haunts.  She  had 
•eemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  chanpng 
•Terrthing  that  could  be  changed  in  a 
amall  way,  and  the  very  flourishing  about 
of  the  furniture  had  disturbed  some  of 
Mav's  pet  associations;  she  was  ashamed 
of  herself  for  feeling  such  little  things  so 
keenly  while  she  was  perpetually  called 
iqponby  Alida  for  admiration. 

''You  see  how  extremely  I  have  im- 
proved the  look  of  the  room.  May,  by 
•ending  awav  that  stunid  l|ttle  table,^ 
aaid  she,  with  her  usual  important  tone. 
It  was  Uie  one  her  mother  always  used, 
and  May  could  not  give  a  very  cordial 
aaaent.  ^And  then  that  unccmifortable 
chair,  which  I  believe  your  fkther  used  to 
ait  in  —  Hastings  says  so,  but  I  don^t  be- 
lieve he  knows — Fm  sure  nobody  'U  like 
it  now,  so  I've  just  sent  it  into  a  bed- 
room." 

^  Yes,  indeed,"  was  all  that  May  could 
manage  to  bring  out  —  indeed,  thoujgrh  she 
did  her  best  during  her  visit  to  taUL  and 
be  cheerful,  her  attention  frx)m  time  to 
time  wandered  far  off  into  the  past,  and 
ahe  sometimes  forgot  to  answer  and  sat, 
atill,  pale,  and  absorbed.  Alicia  supposed 
herself  to  be  trying  to  be  kind,  and  was 
therefore  more  consequential  and  patron- 
izing than  ever. 

*' I  really  trust  we  shall  have  quite  a 
pleasant  autumn  this  year,"  she  was  siQr- 
ing  on  the  evening  before  May's  depart- 
ure, ^^^lamma  writes  me  word  that  she 
thinks  we  might  persuade  the  Duchess 
Dowager  to  come  to  us  in  September. 
If  we  should  happen  to  have  room.  May, 
perhaps  we  might  squeeze  you  in,  but 
naturally  you  understand  we  must  be  par- 
ticular for  the  Duchess." 

**  What,  you  don't  mean  that  yon  want 
to  have  that  dreadful  old  woman ! "  mntr 
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tared  Haatinga  with  ■ometiiing  between  a 
yawn  and  ajnoan;  ''whrahe^  the  greal 
eat  bore  in  Chriatendom  I  ** 

^Pm  autpiiaed,  Haatiiigi,  yoa  can  talk 
in  aoch  a  wajr  of  andh  a  Iriend  of  aif 
famlbr,"  cried  ma  wih  eagerly  and  angrily. 

*<  what,  are  yon  going  to  bed  alroady. 
May?" interrupted HaaSm^  Toareafly 
{Mrefe?  the  eariy  train,  dear?  of  couse  the 
carriage  shall  be  ready  i^njsver  von 
wish.*^  And  aa  hia  aiater  oiosed  the  aooar 
he  looked  after  her.  ^l  wish  May  were 
^(oing  to  ataj  with  ua.  r^  sure ;  ahe  wonld 
mtereat  one  a  ]ittle,"he  went  on  in  a  more 
moved  tone  tlum  qavaL  He  found  liib 
somewhat  dolly  ho  had  no  ooontnr  taatea 
or  puranita  except  banting  ttod  ahooting^ 
ana  one  ean*t  hnnt  or  ahoot  in  Junau 
Many  of  the  jpeopk  wbo  had  been  dad  to 
see  him  in  ola  days  had  dropped  off  sinoe 
hia  nuuniMre,  and  the  nroneot  of  the 
<^Diiehesa  iJowager*'  did  not'  qvite  oom- 
penaate  to  him  in  the  loaa;  there  had 
oeen  a  time  when  hia  aool  longed  after 
suoh  sooiety,  but  now  it  bored  Jun|»  aa  in- 
deed did  moat  other  things.  ''Ifajy'a 
worth  flfinr  thouaand  of  Tour  Dudbeas 
Dowaferti^  aaid  he  rather  imndidonily  far 
hiaolgect  '^Ican^thinkwny  joahaTen!! 
managed  fbr  her  to  live  with  na ;  Tm  mm 
yon  mifdit  have  peraaaded  her  if  yoa'd 
pleased? 

**!  oan*t  think  what  people  mean  bf 
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_  May  dever,"  repued  nia  wifa 
tie  ad^onioualy.  **  She  doemt  aeem  to 
understand  the  simplest  thing  iriien  I  talk 
to  her.  I  have  often  to  repeat  the  whole 
all  over  Main,  and  then  she  gives  a  weakly 
sickly  amue,  and  says 'indeed.'  If  it  had 
been  any  one  else  I  ahonld  have  said  she 
hadn't  got  all  herwita — quite  below  par.** 

**  I  have  no  doubt  you  would,  my  deary** 
anawered  her  husband  quietly;  ''but  then 
you  know  you  are  ao  very  dever  your- 
selfl'* 

Alicia  had  hardly  yet  oome  to  under- 
stand her  hoaband'a  irony,  f6r  the  develop- 
ment of  which  indeed  he  was  indebted  to 
his  wife  —  nature  had  not  intended  it  far 
him  originally.  She  waa  quite  aatiaflled  at 
all  events  with  hia  acquiescence  in  (kcU : 
indeed,  aa  to  opinion,  she  waa  so  clearly 
always  in  the  right  that  it  did  not  ao 
much  signify  to  her  whether  he  agreed  or 
not.  She  was  like  the  Dnohease  de  Msine^ 
whom  her  lady  of  honour  reported  aa 
ing  seriously  of  herself  **  Apra  tout ' 
a  que  moi  qui  ait  toidoiira  raiaon ;  **  4 
too  waa  ''always  nght"  Qn,  her  own 
eyes). 

Hastings  waa  more  faatidiom  than  really 
refaied,  whiok  i9  qnite  a  dillmnl  tUng^ 
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though  one  is  often  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Still  it  was  the  vulgarity  of  his  wife's 
mind  even  more  than  that  of  her  manners 
which  so  vexed  him,  the  unconscious  cari- 
cature in  her  of  all  those  tendencies  to 
overvalue  position  and  money,  and  fine 
people  and  fine  houses,  which  he  could  not 
help  feelin<^  in  himself,  and  despisin*^  him- 
self continually,  chiefly  through  t^e  re- 
flection in  her,  for  feeling.  She  was  like 
the  slave  in  the  Roman  pageant,  always 
reminding  him  how  small  he  was,  and  he 
could  not  be  comfortably  content,  as  she 
was,  in  that  mean  condition.  His  ta«tte 
was  good,  and  his  affections  were  true,  but 
they  only  served  to  render  his  life  uncom- 
fortable, to  enable  him  to  see  enough  of 
tiie  right  to  m<ake  him  dissatisfied  with 
himself  and  his  surroundings,  without 
givinjj  him  the  energy  to  set  matters 
straight,  or  the  philosophy  to  put  up  with 
the  inevitable.  He  was  vexed  at  May's 
departure.  All  he  wanted,  as  he  said  to 
himself  in  an  aggrieved  tone  that  evening 
when  he  reached  his  own  study,  was  "  to 
get  through  the  world  with  as  little  trouble 
as  po^ible,  and  he  had  twice  as  man^ 
worries  as  any  one  else."  He  could  nei- 
ther manage  his  wife  nor  put  up  with  her. 
"  I  believe  it's  always  the  inferior  who 
rules  in  a  household,"  he  comforted  him- 
self by  declaring,  as  he  pondered  over  it 
discontentedly,  lying  back  in  his  chair 
with  his  arms  crossed  behind  his  head. 
And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
notion ;  the  superior  mind,  whether  male 
or  female,  cares  in  general  comparatively 
little  about  the  trifles  in  dispute  ;  it  is  sat- 
isfied to  bear  the  inconvenience  or  the 
mistake,  rather  than  to  fill  its  thoughts 
with  what  is  uninteresting,  poor,  and  small. 
Besides  which,  being  many-sided,  it  is  will- 
ing to  give  scope  to  an  individuality  differ- 
ent to  its  own ;  and  so  the  pertinacious 
little  mind,  always  on  the  watch,  taking 
advantage  of  every  small  victory,  every 
increase  of  territory  by  lapse,  gradually 
encroaches  over  the  whole  field,  and  Gul- 
liver finds  hiiaself  bound  down  by  infin- 
itesimal cords  from  the  hair  of  his  head  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  True,  he  might 
break  through  them  if  he  pleased,  but 
with  many  men  and  women  of  power  this 
is  too  much  trouble  ;  it  is  not  worth  while, 
and  so  they  think  out  their  thoughts  alone, 
in  that  solitude  where  a  stranger  int«r^ 
meddleth  not;  and  even  in  instances 
of  far  stronger  characters  than  that  of 
poor  Hastings,  you  wonder  at  the  strange 
sight  of  a  good,  and  clever,  and  aflection- 
ate  man  going  down  to  his  grave  without 
having  influenced  his  wife's  opinions  or 


habits  by  a  hair's  breadth.  After  all,  wIm 
can  exulain  that  subtle  thing  called  ia- 
fluence r 

The  moonlight  was  pouring  thnragh  tht 
open  window  when  May  reached  her  room, 
and  as  she  leant  out  of  it  sweet  seeati 
came  up  from  jessamine  and  sweetMtr, 
and  the  old-fashioned  roses  tangled  agaiut 
the  house,  made  sweeter  by  the  nignt  air.  * 
Still,  pure,  and  cold,  the  light  lay  on  the 
shaven  velvet  turf,  the  beds  of  flowers,  tiM 
well-known  outline  of  the  trees,  bat  tH 
colour  was  gone  out  of  them.  She  eodd  - 
hear  Hastings  stirring  in  the  room  below. 
which  had  been  her  father's ;  all  was  lo 
much  the  same  and  yet  so  ntteriy  difllEV- 
ent ;  a  bat  flitt^Mi  noiselessly  bv,  like  the 
ghost  of  a  bird,  and  the  strange  Iog^  whiA  . 
familiar  objects  bear  in  the  quiet  nighty « 
if  the  life  had  died  out  of  them,  made  her 
feel  like  a  ghost  herself  wandering  in  her 
old  world,  —  its  outlines  were  all  still  the 
same,  but  the  colour  had  died  out  of  then 
for  her.  She  had  reached  resignation,  bvft 
it  was  not  yet  peace,  as  she  sat  on,  nearlr 
as  still  and  cold  as  the  moonlit  scene  ium 
till  long  after  midnight,  trying  as  it  wen 
to  look  at  what  was  before  her  eyei,  bvl 
in  reality  with  a  tumult  of  thoognts  and 
recollections  rushing  through  her  bnin, 
which  whirled  her  along  in  strange  ecN^ 
trast  to  the  outer  world  l^fore  her.  When 
she  returned  to  herself  the  great  stable 
clock  was  striking,  the  Uttle  eheerfbl 
breeze  which  precedes  the  dawn  waa  ria* 
ing:  her  ''last  day"  at  Femyhnrst  wis 
over. 

It  was  a  brilliant  sommer^s  morning  as 
she  drove  away  to  the  railway  stataon. 
Fernyhurst  was  in  the  full  glory  of  tiw 
flush  of  June,  the  ereat  woods  in  the  first 
richness  of  their  foliage,  the  heavy  greens 
of  later  months  hardly  begun,  a  luxuriant 
world  of  flowers  and  leaves  seemed  bunt- 
ing into  life  in  every  direction,  the  son 
shone  through  the  bright  beech-learea  with 
with  an  almost  golden  glory,  showen  of 
pink  roses  hung  over  the  holly  bushes. 
foxgloves  peeped  out  of  the  open  wood 
glades.  She  had  a  recollection  hung  round 
almost  every  tree  and  bush,  everj  peep  of 
blue  distance  and  sunny  slope,  all  the  evi- 
dences of  thought  and  taste  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  the  inanimate  things,  Ikr 
longer  livea  than  the  devisers  who  had 
fashioned  them  with  such  care;  and  she 
looked  her  last  6ut  of  each  side  of  the  car- 
riage alternately,  with  a  bitter,  silent  n- 
nunciation  of  all  that  had  made  lilSs  dear  to 
her,  which  was  almost  stem  in  ita 
pleteness.  That  chapter  in  her  hiafeoiy 
mdeed  ended. 
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From  The  Saint  James  Magaiine. 
THE  ABBE  EDGWOBTH. 

Few  readers  of  the  history  of  the  French 
Rerolution  can  have  forgotten  the  words, 
whether  true  or  apocryphal,  ascribed  to 
the  Abbe  Edgworth,  as  he  stood  beside 
the  scaffold  when  the  head  of  his  royal 
master,  Louis  XVI.,  was  struck  off  by  the 
guillotine,  in  what  is  now  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  at  Paris,  on  the  2l8t  of  January, 
179:]  — ''  Monfez  au  del,  FUs  de  St.  Louis  !  " 
But  only  very  few  particulars  concerning 
the  life  of  the  worthy  Abb6  are  generally 
known;  and  in  consequence  his  bravery 
and  courage  have  not  met  by  any  means 
with  the  appreciation  which  they  deserve 
at  the  hands  of  the  writers  of  history  and 
biography. 

The  Edgworths  of  Edgworthstown,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  are  a  family  of  Eng- 
lish extraction,  and  according  to  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke's  **  Landed  Gentry,"  came 
originally  from  Edgware,  formerly  called 
Edgworth,  in  Middlesex.  It  appears  that 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  probably  about 
the  year  1582,  two  brothers  of  this  family, 
Fkiward  and  Francis,  settled  in  Ireland, 
probably  under  the  patronage  of  Essex  and 
Cecil,  as  the  names  of  those  two  statesmen 
were  kept  up  as  baptismal  names  in  the 
family  for  two  centuries  and  more.  Eid- 
ward  became  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  Franci'^  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper  Office  in  Dublin  under  James  I. 
By  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  Tuites  of 
8<>nna,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  he 
ha^i  a  son,  Captain  John  Edgworth,  who 
had  by  his  first  wife  a  son,  also  John,  and 
who  married  as  his  second  wife  a  wealthy 
widow,  Mrs.  Bridgraan,  widow  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Brid^rman,  brother  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  the  Lord  Keeper.  This  widow 
lady  had  by  her  first  husband  an  only 
dau»:hter,  who  married  her  second  hus- 
band's son  by  his  former  wife.  Sir  John 
Edgworth,  and  so  brought  into  the  Edg- 
worth family  not  only  a  round  sum  in 
monoy,  but  some  estates  in  Lancashire. 
Thi8  marriatro  between  the  young  people 
was  blessed  by  a  family  of  eight  sons,  of 
whom  the  driest.  Colonel  Francis  Edg- 
worth. of  Kdgworthstown,  raised  a  regi- 
ment for  William  III.  in  his  Irish  wars,  and 
wa*»  the  grandfather  of  the  well-known 
mechanical  philo>5opher  and  writer  on  In- 
ventions and  Education,  Richard  Lovell 
Edgworth,  whose  daughter,  Maria  Edg- 
worth, the  novelist,  died  in  our  own  days 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  the  year  1849. 


Sir  John  Edgworth's  fifth  son,  Essex 
Edgworth,  had  a  son,  Robert,  who  in  his 
turn  became  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  brief  sketch.  Robert  Edgworth  was 
married  to  a  granddaughter  of  Archbishop 
Usher;  he  held  the  living  of  Edgworths- 
town ;  and  it  was  in  the  parsonage  of  fklg- 
worthstown  —  the  same  house  in  whidi 
Oliver  Groldsmith  learned  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education  from  his  preceptor, 
Patrick  Hughes  —  that  Henry  Essex  Edg- 
worth came  into  the  world,  in  the  eventful 
year,  1746. 

When  his  child  was  only  four  years  old, 
Mr.  Robert  Edgworth  resolved,  from  the 
highest  of  conscientious  motives,  to  flrivt 
up  his  preferment  and  become  a  meniber 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  along  with 
his  wife  and  family.  The  penal  laws 
against  Roman  Catholics  at  this  time  were 
in  full  vigour,  and  the  recent  rising  in 
Scotland  in  aid  of  the  Stuart  cause  had 
not  disposed  the  Government  to  relax  aa 
iota  of  their  rigour.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Edgworth  resolved  to  remove  to  France, 
and  he  settled  at  Toulouse,  taking  with 
him  his  daughter  and  his  sons  Robert  and 
Henry,  while  he  left  a  third  son.  Usher,  ia 
Ireland.  At  Toulouse  he  supported  his 
household  out  of  the  income  of  a  small 
estate  which  he  owned  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  called  Firmouht, — the  same 
from  which  his  son  Henry  afterwards  took 
his  title  as  "  Abb^  de  Firmont." 

But  little  is  known  of  the  early  years  of 
the  future  Abb^,  except  that  in  due  course 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
where  his  favourite  studies  were  rhetorie 
and  the  ancient  classics.  Afterwards,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Moylan,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  young  Edgworth 
entered  the  seminary  of  "  Trent  Trois  "  at 
Paris,  under  the  care  of  the  venerable 
Abb^  de  la  Roche.  While  here,  he  went 
through  a  course  of  philosophy  at  the  coU 
lege  of  Navarre,  and  another  of  theology 
at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  eventually,  having 
been  ordained,  settled  down  as  a  chaplain 
of  the  seminary  of  Les  M'lssiont  Etrangeres 
in  the  Rue  de  Bacq.  We  learn  from  the 
funeral  sermon  preached  after  his  deatli  at 
the  French  Chapel,  in  King  Street,  Portman 
Square,  that  his  labours  in  Paris  were  quite 
worthy  of  an  apostle.  ^  In  this  immense 
city,  where  all  the  passions  of  mankind 
ferment  and  seethe  as  in  a  caldron,  and 
where  vice,  with  so  much  art,  presents 
itself  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  he  be- 
gan his  ministrations.  .  .  .  Never  did  any 
man  show  a  more  unvaried  tenderness  and 
gentleness,  or  a  piety  more  consoling  im> 
his  fellow-^reaturea.    This  eyangelical  maa 
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was  almost  always  to  be  seen  with  his 
countenance  radiant  with  joy,  surrounded 
by  the  poor  and  the  lower  orders  of  ouvriers 
of  Paris,  leading  them  and  drawing  them 
to  his  tribunal  of  peace."  He  devoted  the 
early  hours  of  every  day  especially  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  poor  natives  of 
Savoy ;  this  instruction  he  delivered  in  his 
church ;  the  rest  of  the  day  he  would  de- 
vote to  study  and  prayer.  Such  conduct 
presi'nted,  we  may  suppose,  a  bright  and 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  worldly  fives  of 
many  of  the  courtly  and  self-indulgent 
ecclesiastics  of  his  day;  and  we  need 
scarcely  feel  any  surprise  at  learning 
that  the  fame  of  Mr.  Edgworth's  conduct 
was  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
French  capital.  Among  other  places  to 
which  it  penetrated  was  his  naiive  island; 
and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
and  in  the  hope  of  throwing  cold  water 
upon  the  heat  of  party  animosity  and 
political  strife,  that  the  heads  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  besought  his  accept- 
ance of  a  bishopric  in  Ireland.  This  omsr, 
however,  he  declined  with  unaffected  piety 
and  humility:  France  was  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  and  to  her  sons  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  heart  and  soul ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  persevered  year  aft^r  year  in 
the  duicharge  of  his  clerical  duties  at 
Paris. 

He  was  drawn  towards  the  court  and 
royalty  almost  against  his  own  wish,  and 
certainly  without  his  own  seeking.  On 
the  death  of  her  own*  confessor,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  king, 
wrote  to  the  Superior  of  Les  Missions 
Etrangeres,  requesting  that  he  would  re- 
commend to  her  a  successor  in  that  post. 
He  at  once  chose  the  Abb^  Edgworth 
out  of  all  the  clergy  of  Paris,  as  the  man 
in  whom  the  Princess  might  place  im- 
plicit confidence.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  choice  should  be  ratified  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris;  and  this  point  was  not 
one  of  difficulty.  The  prelate  already  re- 
garded him  with  esteem  and  affection; 
and  not  only  approved  his  appointment, 
but  presented  him  at  court  in  person.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  he  soon 
came  to  be  much  beloved  by  the  princess 
whose  conscience  it  was  his  office  to  di- 
rect; and  that  by  her  means  he  became 
known  to  and  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family.  From  this  period  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  Abbe 
Edgworth,  or  Abbe  de  Firmont,  as  he  was 
called,  fulfilled  his  duties  quietly  and  un- 
o.^tentatiously  both  in  the  streets  and  bye- 
lanes  of  Paris,  and  also  at  its  court,  leav- 
ing no  trace  of  his  liijtory  except  on  tie 


hearts  of  thoM  to  whom  his  ▼irtaet  wen 
known — his  Savoyarda,  and  siwhEnfl^ 
and  Irish  as  chanced  to  oome  as  TiBlon 
to  Paris.  He  shrank  from  the  festiTitiesof 
Versailles,  and  kept  equally  dear  of  coot 
int ri gues  and  of  popular  cabala.  How,  sdA 
with  what  feelings,  he  resazded  the  dak 
clouds  which  heralded  tne  appitndi  of 
the  Revolution,  may  be  gatoered  fim 
some  of  his  letters  to  his  friend,  BUm» 
Moylan,  which  were  published  in  a  mtu 
"  Memoir  "  by  his  cousiny  Mr.  C.  S.  Edg- 
worth, in  1815. 

At  first  he  appears  to  have  thooght  tint 
the  troubles  would  pass  affaj,  thoogh  it 
the  cost  of  much  loss  of  diffnitj,  prestM 
and  power,  to  both  the  CEurdi  and  mi 
monarchy  of  France:  but  as  the  stom 
drew  nearer,  he  read  its  meaning  moft 
clearly  and  distinctly ;  and  he  appean  to 
have  forecast  the  issue  of  eventa  with 
more  than  average  justice.  He  writoi  m 
October,  1789,  — *"  You  must  not  jndgt 
the  French  of  to-day  by  what  the7  wen 
a  few  years  ago.  No  nation  m  tlie 
world  has  ever  undergone  bo  complete  a 
change  of  principles  in  so  short  a  time. 
Modem  philosopny  has  broken  down  all 
religious  and  all  sodal  ties.  Unbelief  his 
crept  downwards  from  the  master  to  thi 
groom ;  and  if  things  go  on  tiius  a  ftv 
years  longer,  the  French  will  have  noClmig 
remaining  of  that  they  formerlj  were  hot 
their  language  and  their  name.  .  .  •  Qai 
alone  knows  what  the  issue  will  be.  Bat 
in  all  likelihood,  if  France  is  to  be  sared 
from  utter  ruin,  she  will  be  indebted  for 
her  now  life  to  the  remoter  prorinoei 
where  corruption  of  principles  does  not  lo 
universally  prevail  as  in  the  dties.  • . . 
But  then  a  civil  war  must  ensue,  whidi 
is  an  evil  still  greater  than  those  which  we 
now  experience."  And  then,  after  teOxac 
his  correspondent  about  the  designs  and 
acts  of  the  National  Assemblj,  he  con- 
cludes by  saying  that,  like  a  good  soldier, 
he  will  not  desert  his  post  at  Paria. 

As  almost  all  the  Abba's  correspondenoe 
with  his  brothers  Robert  and  Usher  in 
Ireland,  and  with  the  various  laj  sad 
clerical  personages  with  whom  he  was 
brought  mto  contact  during  his  long  rett- 
dencc  at  Paris,  were  burnt  or  destnqred, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  tiie 
roughest  and  faintest  outline  of  a  chv^ 
acter  which,  if  it  could  be  filled  up  care- 
fully, would  prove  one  of  the  most  noble 
as  well  as  the  most  amiable  that  hat  oftoi 
been  seen,  even  in  the  best  of  modern 
Roman  ecclesiastics.  We  must,  however, 
be  content  to  draw  our  idea  of  his  char* 
actsr  with  the  only  authentic  source,  his 
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own  narrative  of  the  last  moments  of 
Louis  XVI.,  which  is  given  in  French  as 
a  supplement  to  the  work  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  A  copy  of  this  nar- 
rative exists  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  forms  part  of  a 
splendid  work,  carefully  and  oeantifully 
written,  and  illustrated  with  portraits,  de- 
signed by  the  pen,  of  most  of  the  royal 
family  of  France,  and  of  many  individuals 
who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
Revolution.  It  is  the  work  of  le  Marquis 
deSy. 

It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  the 
Abbd  Edgworth  received  from  the  king, 
when  as  yet  his  fate  was  pending  and 
trembling  in  the  balance,  a  message  which 
seems  as  if  he  even  then  anticipated  the 
worst  The  message  was  in  reality  a  re- 
quest that,  if  his  subjects  should  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  short  of  his  blood,  he 
would  attend  him  at  the  fatal  sca£fbld. 
The  king  " asked  as  a  favour"  modestly 
observes  the  Abb^,  "  what  he  had  a  right 
to  claim  fts  a  duty."  This  must  have  hap- 
pened early  in  January,  1793,  as  a  few 
days  afterwards,  on  the  2(>th  of  that 
month,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Abb^ 
received  through  a  stranger  a  summons 
from  the  "  Executive  Council "  to  attend 
its  sitting  on  "  business  of  the  highest  im- 
portance." A  carriage  awaited  him  at  the 
comer  of  the  street :  he  got  into  it  along 
with  the  stranger,  and  was  driven  to  the 
Tuileries.  He  found  the  ministers  all  as- 
sembled, with  consternation  depicted  on 
their  countenances.  They  arose.  The 
minister  of  justice  asked  him :  "  Are  you 
the  Citizen  Edgworth  de  Firmont  ?  "  He 
replied  *•  Yes."  "  Louis  Capet,"  continued 
the  minister,  "  having  expressed  to  us  his 
desire  to  have  you  near  him  at  his  last 
moments,  we  have  sent  for  you  to  know 
whether  you  consent  to  the  service  that 
he  requires  of  you."  On  the  Abb^  assent- 
ing, the  minister  replied,  **  Then  you  will 
go  with  me  to  the  Temple,  whither  I  will 
conduct  you."  An  escort  of  horse  and  the 
ministor^s  carriage  were  at  the  door :  the 
minister  and  the  Abb^  entered  the  coach, 
the  latter  still  dressed,  not  as  a  cleric,  but 
as  an  ordinary  citizen,  the  priestly  garb 
having  been  laid  aside  by  the  mad  revolu- 
tionary frenzy  that  was  abroad.  On  the 
road  the  minister  exclaimed,  "What  a 
man !  what  resignation  1  what  courage  I " 
alluding  no  doubt  to  the  king,  and  added 
that  it  must  be  something  higher  than  hu- 
man fortitude  which  sustained  him :  but 
before  the  Abb^  could  collect  himself 
sufficiently  to  make  an  answer,  the  coach  I 
was  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.    The  min-  * 


ister  and  the  Abb^  entered,  and  both  were 
strictly  searched,  even  to  the  extent  of  in- 
spectinff  the  latter's  snuff-box  and  pencil- 
case  ;  they  crossed  the  garden  court  to  the 
inner  tower.  "  Here,"  says  the  narrative, 
"the  scene  became  horrible  beyond  de- 
scription :  the  door  of  the  tower,  though 
very  narrow  and  verv  low,  opened  with  i^ 
terrible  noise,  being  loaded  with  iron  bolts 
and  bars :  we  passed  on  through  a  hall 
filled  with  guaros.*'  To  these  the  minister 
read  some  papers  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  Tuileries,  and  which  explained 
his  commission. 

They  sat  down  upon  a  bench  among  the 
guards  and  sentinels  ;  these  were  "  sans 
culottesy  and  almost  all  drunk,  and  their 
shouts  re-echoed  horriblv  through  the 
vaults  of  the  Temple."  Almost  immedi- 
ately word  was  brought  by  a  drunken 
piard  that  "  Citizen  Edgworth "  was  al- 
lowed to  see  **  Louis  Capet."  He  went  up 
a  narrow  winding  stair,  every  stage  oi 
steps  guarded  by  a  barrier  and  a  sentinel, 
and  reached  the  king's  apartment  in  time 
to  hear  the  minister  of  justice,  surrounded 
bv  some  members  of  the  commune,  a  group 
of  about  eight  persons,  read  aloud  to  him 
the  decree  whicn  sentenced  him  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  following  morning  at  eight 
o'clock.  On  their  retirement  he  was  lefi 
alone  with  the  king,  at  whose  feet  he  fell 
speechless  and  in  tears.  But  the  soul  of 
"  Louis  Capet,"  like  that  of  our  own  King 
Charles,  rose  with  his  troubles  and  trials. 
He  raised  the  Abb6  up,  and  led  him  into 
an  inner  closet,  and  put  into  his  hands  a 
sealed  packet  containing  his  will,  llie 
king  broxe  open  the  seal  and  read  the  will 
aloud  with  a  firm  voice :  asked  for  news 
respecting  the  French  Church  and  the 
clergy, —  most  of  them  had  fled  to  Ens- 
land  for  refuge — especially  Cardinal  di| 
Rochefoucatdt,  the  bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  the  last  of 
whom  he  desired  to  be  commended,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  died  a  loyal  son 
of  the  French  Church.  At  this  moment 
the  members  of  the  king's  own  fjetmUy  were 
ushered  in,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth,  and  Madame  Boyale,  who 
all  were  bathed  in  tears,  while  the  king 
alone  sat  calm  and  tranquil.  The  visit  at 
an  end,  the  sad  parting  loUowed :  and  the 
king  and  the  faithful  Abb6  retired  once 
more  into  the  inner  closet.  A  repast  of 
five  minutes  being  concluded,  the  king  de- 
sired at  once  to  make  his  confession,  and, 
his  conscience  being  at  peace,  to  hear  mass 
and  to  receive  the  communion.  A  request 
to  this  efifeot,  which  the  Abb^  conveyed  t* 
the  Couicil  Hail,  startled  and  staggered 
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the  ministers ;  but  the  request  was  grant- 
ed :  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  ordered 
to  be  procured,  and  an  altar  to  be  erected 
in  the  king's  room;  the  petition  was 
granted  on  the  ground  that  Louis  Capet's 
rc(j^uest  was  "conformable  to  the  law, 
which  declares  that  all  forms  of  worship 
arc  free." 

Tlie  Abbe  was  allowed  to  pass  the  -night 
in  the  Temple  with  his  sovereign,  and  he 
took  such  rest  as  he  could  get  on  a  bench 
in  his  valet's  closet,  through  the  thin  par- 
tition of  which  he  could  hear  the  king 
coolly  and  tranquilly  giving  directions  for 
the  next  dav. 

The  calm,  dignified,  and  truly  royal  de- 
meanour of  the  king  at  the  place  of  execu-^ 
tion  is  known  to  all   readers  of  history. 
Others  have  told  us  how  King  Charles  at 
Whitehall, 

**  Called  not  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  hopeless  right. 
But  with  undaunted  eye 
The  axe's  edge  did  try. 
Then  bowefl  his  kingly  head 
Down,  as  upon  a  bed.** 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Abb6  ^g- 
worth  to  relate  how  Louis  spent  his  last 
night  in  the  Temple  in  penitence  and 
prayer ;  how  shriven  and  absolved  by  the 
Abbd  he  received  at  his  hands  the  holy 
Eucharist  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
last  act  of  all.  "  The  king,"  he  writes, 
*^ heard  mass;  he  knelt  on  the  ground 
without  cushion  or  desk ;  he  then  received 
at  my  hands  the  sacrament,  after  which  I 
left  him  for  a  short  time  at  his  prayers. 
He  soon  sent  for  me  again :  I  found  him 
seated  near  his  stove,  where  he  could 
scarcely  warm  himself.  *  O  my  God,'  said 
he,  *  how  happy  I  am  in  the  possession  of 
my  religious  principles!  without  them 
what  should  I  now  be  !  But  with  them, 
how  sweet  death  appears  to  me.  Yes, 
there  dwells  on  high  an  incorruptible 
Judge,  from  whom  I  shall  receive  the  jus- 
tice refused  to  me  on  earth.' " 

When  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  the  beat- 
ing of  the  drums,  the  shouts  of  the  pop- 
ulace, the  angry  mocking  taunts  of  the 
guanls  and  other  officials,  Santerre  and  his 
crew,  moved  everyone  else  :  but  the  king 
was  as  calm  as  ever ;  he  handed  his  will  to 
the  bystanders,  simply  requesting  that  the 
chamber  would  take  care  of  his  faithful 
valet,  Clery,  and  allow  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  "  the  q^ueen,  my  wife."  He  now 
entered  the  carnage  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  was 
about  to  say  farewell  to  the  Abbd,  whose 
attendance   upon    him    he    thought  had 


ended  when  he  qnitted  the  Temple.    Bofc 

the  faithfiil  priest   walked  by  nie  royil 

master's  side  through   the  file   of  sen- 

darmes,  and   took   hiB  seat  beside  nun, 

though  he  knew  that  there  were  rumom 

of  a  rescue  being  attempted  at  the  ImI 

moment,  and  that  orders  had  been  given 

by  the  ruling  powers  to  the  ^ndarmei  to 

dispatch  the  king  forthwith  in  case  of  the 

slightest  murmur  from  the  people ;  and  in 

such  a  case  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  thst 

the  confessor  by  his  side  woold  nave  been 

allowed  to  escape.    '*  These  apprehended 

murmurs,"  writes   the    Abb^  '*were  noi 

imaginary ;  for  a  great  number  of  people 

devoted  to  the  king,  had  reaolTed  on  tesr- 

ing  him,  at  the    Ust  moment,  from   the 

hands  of  his  guards,  or  at  least  on  making 

the  attempt.    Two  of  the  principal  aoton 

in  this  affair,  young  men  whose  names  are 

well  known,  found  means  to  inform  me 

overnight  of  their  intentions ;  and  though 

my  hopes  were  not  sanguine,  I  did  not  yet 

despair  of  a  rescue  being  effected  even  at 

the  foot  of  the  scaffold.   I  have  since  heard 

that  the  orders  for  that  dreadful  morning 

had  been  planned  with  so  niuch  art  and 

precision,  that  out  of  four  or  fire  hundred 

persons  thus  devoted  to  their  prince,  only 

twenty-five    succeeded  in  reaching   the 

place  of  rendezvous.    In  consequence  of 

the  measures  taken  before  daybreak  in  all 

the  streets  of  Paris,  none  of  the  rest  were 

able  to  get  out  of  their  hou«es.  ...  As 

another   precaution,  the    authorities  had 

placed  before  the  horses'  heads  a  great 

number  of  drums  with  the  intention  of 

drowning  any  noise  or  murmur  that  might 

be  made  in  favour  of  the  king.** 

On  ascending  the  scaffold  the  king  said 
in  a  calm  and  (ugnified  tone,  ^  Gentfemen, 
I  commend  to  you  this  good  man ;  take 
care  that  after  my  death  no  insult  be  Q^ 
fered  him;  I  charge  you  to  prevent  iV 
He  refused  to  be  bound  or  blinded ;  bat 
quietly  said  that  ho  could  drink  the  cop 
of  death  even  to  the  dregs.  H-?>  walked 
across  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  and 
undaunted  look ;  and  in  spite  of  the  best- 
ing of  the  drums  he  was  heard  by  the  by- 
standers to  utter  distinctly  these  last 
memorable  words,  "  Je  meurs  innocent  de 
tons  les  crimes  qu'on  mUmpute.  Je  par- 
donne  aux  auteurs  de  ma  mort,  et  je  prie 
Dieu  que  le  sang  que  vous  aUez  r6pandre 
ne  retombe  jamais  sur  la  France."  Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  man  on  horseback, 
in  the  national  uniform,  who  waved  a 
black  flag  as  a  sign  for  t^e  executioner  to 
do  his  work.*    "  Louis  Capet "  bowed 


•  It  most  hsTe  hmn  at  thii  moment,  m  the  tloiy 
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head  upon  the  block,  and  the  knife  at  one 
blow  Revered  his  head  from  his  bodv.  One 
of  the  guards  took  un  the  head  by  the  hair, 
and  carried  it  round  by  the  edge  of  the 
scaffold  for  the  people  to  see.  The  re- 
sponse was  a  loud  and  long  cry  of  Vive  la 
licpublique  I  and  the  tragedy  was  at  an 
end. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  life  of  Louis  XVI., 
but  that  of  the  Abb6  Edfjworth,  which 
immediately  concerns  us.  The  account  of 
his  last  interview  with  the  king  is  taken 
from  an  authentic  narrative  which  exists 
in  French,  and  which  was  made  for  the 
late  Marquis  of  Buckingliam,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  rest  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  venerable  Abbe's  life  we 
must  be  content  to  glean  from  his  letters 
to  his  brotlier,  Usher. 

It  appears  that  after  the  flight  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  in  the  autumn  of 
1792,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  afliiirs  of  the  diocese,  and 
therefore  he  remained  in  Paris,  sometimes 
at  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Bacq,  and  at 
other  times  hi  concealment  at  the  apart- 
ments of  his  mother  and  sister  in  another 
part  of  the  town.  In  September  he  first 
received  from  the  king  a  hint  of  the  fate 
which  he  even  then  foresaw,  and  a  request 
that,  if  the  worst  should  happen,  he  would 
be  his  friend  and  stand  by  him  to  the  last. 
The  request  was  met  by  a  promise,  and 
the  reader  knows  how  faithfully  that 
promise  was  kept.  During  the  long 
months  which  passed  between  the  arrest 
of  the  kin":  and  his  execution,  the  Abb^ 
continued  to  console  and  to  cheer  the  royal 
family,  going  to  the  palace  in  his  clerical 
dress,  when  no  other  ecclesiastic  dared  to 
appvar  in  public.  Twice  during  that  time 
his  house  was  attacked  and  broken  into  by 
bands  of  armed  men,  and  on  each  occasion 
his  life  was  saved  by  little  short  of  a  mir- 
acle. A  story  was  then  noised  abroad  to 
the  etfect  that  he  had  entered  the  national 
jruard  in  disrruise,  and  so  continued  to  have 
frequent  interviews  with  Madame  Eliza- 
beth and  the  king  in  the  Temple  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  r)bli«]jed  to  secrete  him- 
tielf  for  ;i  time  at  Choisy,  about  nine  miles 
from  Paris.     Ilis  return  to  the  capital  be- 

!-.  tnld.  tliat  tho  frtithful  abW  uttered  thoso  memo- 
rablo  wordH  which  havo  been  so    ortoii    quoted  — 
••  h'lla  <!e  .^t   Knuis.  nioiifrz  nn  riet .'  "     But  the  Abb^ 
biinM'lf.  in  hi'  riKxh'sf  account  ot  the  fatal  morning.  I 
f«lN  iH  tlmt  ho  can  neither  aliirra  nor  deny  havtiifr  | 
■  tt«n'd  th(  in.  fir  that .'«»  entirely  were  bin  tbougbu  , 
c»nirr(l  i  i  lii'  kin;:,  tliat  h»«  could  remember  noth- 
iTijr  about  him<<'lf  at  that   terrible  moment      The 
fart  of  his  not  r<>collectinp  the  words  is  perhaps  the 
b^*i  pro:)!'  tJuit  thi'v  WHfc  spoken  from  the  impulse, 
we  had  almost  !-aid  the  inspiration,  of  the  moment. 


fore  the  execution  of  the  king  was  an  act 
of  the  greater  bravery  because  the  general 
opinion  was  that  the  priest  who  should 
minister  to  the  king  in  his  last  moments 
would  not  survive  his  prince,  but  would  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  maddened  populace ; 
still  he  re.^olved  to  throw  his  lot  m  with 
his  royal  master — with  what  result  the 
reader  knows. 

As  soon  as  the  fatal  blow  was  struck, 
the  Abbe  tells  us  that  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  which 
streamed  n*om  his  master's  neck;  then, 
seeing  himself  surrounded  with  thousands 
of  men  in  arms,  he  calmly  commended 
himself  to  the  protection  of  God,  and 
walked  away  in  the  direction  where  the 
crowd  seemed  thinnest.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him,  but  no  one  offered  any  resist- 
ance, and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  lost  in 
the  mob,  as  he  wore  on  this  sad  occasion 
no  distinctive  dress.  The  first  visit  that 
he  paid  was  to  M.  Malesherbes,  who  ursed 
him  at  once  to  fly  not  only  from  Paris  but 
from  France ;  but  he  had  still  to  think  of 
his  duty  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  he  had 
some  commissions  of  importance  to  execute 
for  his  dead  master.  So  he  retired  under 
cover  of  the  night  to  the  house  of  the 
Baron  de  Lezardiere,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  capitaL  While  here,  he  paid  re- 
peated visits  to  his  flock  in  Paris  by  nighty 
return' ng  to  the  country  before  day-break^ 
and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
price  had  been  set  upon  his  head.  At 
length,  his  worthy  host^s  house  being  in- 
vaded and  searched,  and  he  and  his  family 
having  been  carried  off  to  Paris,*  he  re- 
treated to  Montigny,  where,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  M.  Essex,  he  was  shel- 
tered in  the  chateau  of  Le  Comte  de 
Roche  Chouart ;  and,  a  report  having  been 
freely  spread  abroad  that  he  had  sdready 
escaped  to  England  and  had  had  several 
interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt,  his  name  came  to 
be  almost  forgotten.  This  fact  made  it 
the  more  eas^y  for  him  to  effect  his  escape 
in  reality.  Yet,  resolved  not  to  quit  the 
soil  of  France  while  a  chance  remained  of 
being  of  use  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  he 
retired  to  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  where  he 
lived  for  eighteen  mouths  in  disguise,  to- 
gether with  his  old  and  attached  friends^ 
the  De  Lezardieres. 

The  sudden  seizure  and  execution  of 
Madame  Elizabeth  put  an  end  to  the 
Abb^*8  desire  to  remain  at  all  cost  in 
France ;  he  at  once  crossed  the  Chan* 
nel  in  an  open  boat,  and  reaching  the  hoe^ 

*  It  maj  be  interestlDf  to  the  router  to  know  tbal 
they  altimately  eaesped. 
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pitablc  shores  of  England^  made  his  way 
to  London,  and  thence  to  Edinbur^^h,  where 
,*  Monsieur  **  —  afterwards  Louis  X VIII.  — 
was  residing,  and  to  whom  he  was  the 
bearer  of  some  secret  and  sacred  message 
from  Madame  Elizabeth.  Returning  to 
London,  he  was  favoured  with  an  inters 
view  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Liverpool, 
who  offered  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  set- 
tle on  him  a  pension  for  life ;  but  this  he 
declined,  being  unwilling  to  be  a  burden 
to  a  country  which  had  already  done  so 
much  for  the  French  emigres.  During 
some  three  months  which  he  spent  in  Lon- 
don, his  polished  manners  and  the  story  of 
his  adventures  and  sufircrinp;s  made  him  an 
object  of  interest  in  all  circles,  and  he  re- 
ceived invitations  from  men  of  all  ranks 
and  of  all  parties.  But  he  preferred .  re- 
tirement to  publicity,  and  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  House  of 
Bourbon.  Accordingly  he  joined  the  es- 
tabb'shment  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
at  Mittau,  receiving  the  appointment  of 
almoner.  On  behalf  of  liis  master  he 
made  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  to  re- 
ceive for  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  the  Order  of  St.  Alexander. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  palace  the  Empe- 
ror Paul  was  so  much  struck  by  his  vener^ 
able  appearance,  that  he  fell  down  on  his 
knees  and  implored  his  blessing,  presented 
the  Abb(S  with  his  picture  set  in  diamonds, 
and  settled  on  liim  an  annual  pension  of 
600  roubles.  The  picture  the  Abb6  laid 
at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign;  the  pension 
he  divided  with  the  poor. 

The  rest  of  the  Aboe's  story  is  soon  told. 
In  1807,  the  French  emperor  directed  the 
arms  of  France  against  the  dominions  of 
Russia.  During  the  campain;n  it  so  hap- 
pened that  some  French  soldiers,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  to  Mittau. 
"  Tliough  they  had  borne  arms  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  yet,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  forgiveness,  the  fact  was  for- 
gotten by  Louis  XVII I.  and  by  the  Abb6 
iJdgworth,  who,  with  his  master's  ])ermis- 
sion,  attended  upon  them  in  their  prision, 
to  bestow  on  thorn  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion." A  contagious  fever  broke  out 
among  them ;  but  the  venerable  Abbd  did 
not  discontinue  his  daily  visits.  Ere  long 
ho  too  caught  the  prison  fever.    In  the 


May  of  that  year  as  he  lay  prostxate  on 
what  proved  to  be  his  dea£hbed^  he  wis 
nursea  tenderly  and  afilBCtionately  by  the 
daughter  of  the  sovereign  by  whose  tide 
he  had  stood  upon  the  scaflbld  at  Vmk\ 
and  it  was  she  who  administered  to  Urn 
medicine  with  her  own  hands,  received  his 
last  breath,  and  closed  his  dying  eyes— 
a  bright  example  of  the  rewa^  which, 
even  in  this  world,  will  sometimes  wait  on 
true  friendship  and  loyalty.  He  £ed, 
after  an  illness  of  five  days,  May  22iidl 

1807,  at  the  age  of  62.        

The  Court  of  Louis  XYIU.  went  into 
mourning  for  the  Abb6  Edgworth  de  Fir- 
mont.  The  Duke  and  the  Daohess  d*Aii- 
gouleme,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims^  and 
all  the  nobility  who  followed  the  forttmei 
of  the  Bourbon  Court,  attended  his  fonetaL 
His  epitaph  was  written  by  the  king  of 
France,  and  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  most  ten- 
der and  touching  letter  in  the  king's  own 
autograph  was  sent  to  his  brother.  Usher 
Edgworth.  In  the  latter  he  said,  ^'Yoa 
will  weep  for  the  best  and  tenderest  of 
brothers.  I  lament  a  fViend,  a  benefactor 
—  one  who  guided  the  king*  my  brother, 
on  his  way  to  heaven,  and  pointed  ont  the 
same  path  to  me.  llie  world  did  not  de- 
serve to  possess  him  any  longer.  Let  u 
submit  to  this  stroke,  reflecting  that  he  is 
gone  to  receive  the  reward  due  to  his  Ti^• 
tues."  His  epitaph  ran  as  foUowa:  "^ 
iacet  vir  Rcverendissimus,  Henricns  Eoiex 
Edgworth  de  Firmont,  sanctas  Dei  eccle- 
site  sacerdos,  Vicarius  Generalis  Eodesia 
Parisicnsis ;  qui  Redemptoris  nostri  vesti- 
gia tenens,  occulus  cseco,  pes  claudo,  pater 
Eauperibus,  moerentibus  consolator  fiiit 
luuoviciun  XVI.  ab  impiis  rebellibtuqne 
subditis  morti  deditum  ad  ultimnm  Qertfr> 
men  roboravit,  strenuoque  martyri  coehis 
apertos  ostendit.  £  manibus  Regtcidarmn 
miril  Dei  protectione  ereptus,  JLndovico 
XVIII.  cum  ad  se  vocanti  nltr6  accunens,  et 
per  decern  annos  regise  ejusfamiliso,  necnoa 
et  fidelibus  sodalibus  examplar  Tirtutom, 
levamen  malorum,  sese  pnebuit,  per  mnl- 
tas  et  varias  regiones  temponim  calamitate 
actus,  llli  Quem  semper  colobat  semper 
»imilis,  pertransiit  benefaciendo.  Flenus 
tiindem  operibus  bonis  obiit,  die  22  Mui 
mensis,  A.D.  mdcccvii.,  SBtatis  vero  warn 
LXii.    Requiescat  in  pace." 
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From  The  QenUeman's  Miffifhie. 
THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  MONT  CENIS. 

BT  PBOFnSOR  AHSTBD. 

From  the  time  of  Hannibal  —  who  ia 
said  to  have  smoothed  the  way  over  the 
rugged  path  across  the  Alps  by  melting  the 
rocks  with  vinegar  —  to  that  of  the  great 
Xapoleon,  who  conveyed  troops,  stores  and 
artillery,  over  the  same  route  with  the  in- 
domitable energy  that  marked  his  charac- 
ter, the  way  from  Gaul  to  Italy  by  the  val- 
leys of  the  Rhone,  the  Is^re  and  the  Arc, 
across  a  narrow  and  not  very  lofty  moun- 
tain crest  into  the  valley  of  the  Dora,  and 
80  into  the  rich  plains  of  Piedmont,  has 
been  a  common  and  favourite  route  for 
commercial  and  warlike  purposes.  This 
pass,  one  of  a  large  number  not  very  differ- 
ent originally  in  point  of  accessibility,  but 
now  the  best  and  most  convenient  of  all, 
crosses  close  to  the  Mont  Cenis,  the  high- 
est part  of  the  road  being  2,100  metres  or 
6,890  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  it  still  re- 
mained as  it  had  done  for  ages,  alt^Dgether 
inaccessible  for  wheel  carriages,  and  it  was 
not  till  1803  that  the  construction  of  a 
practical  road  commenced.  In  1810  this 
road  was  completed,  at  the  cost,  it  is  said, 
of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  francs 
r800,()00/.  sterling),  and  the  road  thus 
rormed  is  perhaps  still  as  remarkable 
among  works  of  its  kind  as  any  mountain 
road  in  existence.  From  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  French  side  almost  to  the 
summit,  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  zig- 
zags, so  that  the  rise  for  carriages  consists 
of  an  easy  and  regular  slope.  On  the  I 
other,  or  Italian  side,  the  descent  is  natu- 
rally easier  and  more  gentle,  and  the  run 
down  to  Susa  offered  no  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  the  engineer.  But  if  the  road  is 
easy  and  well  engineered,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  not  re- 
markably picturesque  ;  the  glimpses  of 
lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow  being 
in  Hummer  few  and  distant.  The  Mont 
Cenis  road  is,  in  ftict,  as  common-place  as 
Alpine  scenery  can  well  be,  and  nothing 
was  wanted  but  a  railroad  and  tunnel  to 
remove  it  altogether  from  the  regions  of 
romance,  and  reduce  the  journey  from 
France  to  Italv  to  the  absolute  level  of 
modern  civilization. 

But,  after  all,  the  Alpine  valleys  cannot 
be  ina<le  to  lose  tlieir  interest  by  any 
anioiuit  of  facility  in  getting  from  one 
])laee  to  another.  It  is  quite  impossible 
fur  any  intelligent  person  to  travel  along 
the  niodern  line  of  railroad  from  Culoz  by 
Amberien,  and  Chanib^ry  to  Aiguebelle 
and  St.  Michel,  without  being  charmed  with 


the  magniflcenoe  and  grandenr  of  the 
michty  Alps,  amongst  whose  Talleya  he  it 
miudng  his  way.  He  is  met  at  every  turn 
with  pnenomena  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
Europe  but  in  this  great  mountain  system. 
The  charming  lake  of  Bourset,  the  views 
from  Charabery,  the  gradual  closing  in  of 
the  mountains  when  the  Is^ran  valley  is 
left  and  that  of  the  Arc  is  entered,  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  scenery  with 
the  change  of  the  rocks,  the  pine  forests 
and  other  vegetation,  and  a  hundred  de- 
tails of  great  and  varied  interest,  make  the 
time  pass  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  slowness 
of  the  train.  St.  Michei  is  reached  too  soon, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  serious  business  of 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  may  be  said  to 
commence.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  there  was  much  choice 
from  this  point  in  the  selection  of  convey- 
ances. A  long  range  of  massive  diligences, 
somewhat  reduced  from  the  standard 
weiffht  and  clumsiness,  but  still  heavy  and 
lumbering  enough,  were  tiU  then  aJways  to 
be  seen  drawn  up  in  a  row  in  the  wide 
court-yard  of  the  railway  station,  and  car- 
riages of  lighter  build  were  also  there  for 
hire.    But  the  latter  commanded  very  high 

§  rices,  and  no  other  varieties  of  accommo- 
ation  presented  themselves.  In  winter 
old  diligences,  the  wheels  being  removed, 
served  as  sledges,  but  they  rarely  came 
down  into  the  valley.  The  road  then  con- 
tinued along  the  valley  of  the  Arc  to 
Lanslebourg,  through  a  wild,  scarcely  cul- 
tivable tract  of  small  width,  with  a  rush- 
ing torrent  on  one  side  and  a  steep  pre- 
cipitous mountain  slope  on  the  other.  It 
has  always  been  subject  to  ii^ury  and  in- 
terruption, both  aft«r  heavy  rains  in  spring 
and  from  winter  avalanches.  A  few  years 
ago,  communication  between  France  and 
Italy  was  seriously  interrupted  by  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind.  At  Lanslebourg,  a  small 
hamlet  of  a  score  wooden  huts,  the  road 
up  the  mountain  side  commenced.  Lansle- 
bourg itself  is  4,030  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  therefore  the  rise  from  this  point  is 
only  2,860  feet.  The  mountain  side  is 
very  steep,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
ascent  is  made  is  entirely  due  to  the  zig- 
zags, which  are  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed. Near  the  summit  is  a  large  lake 
celebrated  for  its  trout :  it  is  frt)zen  ha'f 
the  year,  being  6,290  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  summit  into  Italy  the  descent  is 
long  and  easy.  The  whole  distance  from 
Lanslebourg  to  Susa  is  23  miles.  There 
are  no  especially  fine  points  of  view  in  any 
part  of  the  ascent  or  descent,  and  although 
Mont  Blanc  is  distant  only  about  40  miles, 
there  is  no  indication  anywhere  of  the 
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BceDcry  of  thia  important   part   of  the 
Savoy  chain. 

Along  this  same  road,  generaDy  oocnpy- 
ing  a  portion  of  it,  and  nowhere  at  a  ois- 
tancc  of  more  than  a  few  yards  from  it, 
has  been  constructed  the  ingenious  and 
remarkable  railway  known  as  the  "  Fell " 
or  mountain  railway.  Its  inventor  is  an 
American,  and  on  the  spot  the  line  is 
called  by  the  common  people  ^e  train 
Americain."  The  peculiarity  of  this  rail- 
way consists  in  the  contrivances  by  which 
extra  horizontal  wheels,  attached  to  and 
worked  by  the  engine,  are  made  to  clasp, 
as  it  were,  a  central  or  third  rail,  and 
carry  on  the  engine  and  train  up  or  down 
an  incline  of  one  in  twelve  without  much 
difference  of  speed,  turning  also  the  whole 
train  on  a  curve  of  as  little  as  40  feet 
radius.  The  engine  and  the  separate  car- 
riages are  short  and  low,  and  to  each  car- 
riage are  attached  powerful  breaks,  which 
can  also  be  made  to  clasp  the  central  rail 
and  thus  stop  the  whole  train  if  required, 
even  when  going  at  a  quick  pace  down  a 
steep  incline.  This  railway  is  now  laid 
along  the  whole  distance  from  St.  Michel 
to  Susa,  and  the  whole  distance  (between 
fifty  and  sixty  miles)  is  traversed  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  traveller  has,  however,  still  the 
choice  of  proceeding  by  the  diligence,  and 
there  is  never  wanting  a  sufficient  number 
of  passengers  to  render  this  a  profitable 
speculation.  In  the  first  place  the  rail 
thougli  under  ordinary  circumstances  in 
good  working  order,  is  subject  to  little 
accidents  involving  great  delays.  The 
diligence,  if  slow,  is  tolerably  sure.  In 
the  next  place  the  diligence  is  f:ir  better 
than  the  railway  for  those  who  desire  to 
enjoy  the  scenery.  In  the  third  place  it  is 
decidedly  cheaper,  and  this  is  no  trifling 
consideration  m  the  case  of  a  journey 
which  is  always,  and  of  necessity,  very 
expensive  in  proportion  to  the  distance. 

The  delays  of  the  railroad  arise  from 
various  causes.  The  engine  is  often  in- 
capable of  carrying  the  weiglit  attached 
to  it,  which  does  not  exceed  three,  or  at 
most,  four  small  carriages  in  the  valley 
and  two  on  the  mountain.  Tliere  are  also 
occasionally  trifling  derangements  of  ma- 
chinery, of  no  serious  moment,  but  involv- 
ing delay.  Even  in  summer  this  happens 
constantly;  but  in  winter  the  delays  of 
this  kind  are  very  much  more  frequent 
and  serious.  Every  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  should  travel  over  the  line 
once  or  twice  to  do  justice  to  its  extreme  j 
ingenuity,  and  the  success  with  which  it ' 


overcomes  the  most  Berioiu  enginMriBg 
difficulties,  in  mounting  the  iteep  dopci 
and  rounding  almost  impowible  curvai. 
The  great  danger  occurs  in  winter,  when 
the  snow  covers  the  sronnd  thickly  and 
there  is  doubt  aa  to  whether  the  rente  is 
practicable.  It  needs  no  little  nerre  to 
start  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  oa  a 
dark  winter's  night,  when  there  it  snow 
enough  on  the  ground  to  make  aU  trav^ 
ling  difficult,  when  there  ia  a  chanoe  of 
heavy  falls  of  snow  on  the  mountain  tofi^ 
and  when  the  condition  of  the  weather  on 
the  other  side  is  altogether  uncertain.  Aft 
such  moments  everytning  depends  on  the 
coolness  and  intelligence  of  the  engineer 
in  charge ;  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  steep  slopes  and  small  curves  must  he 
managea  rather  by  intuition  and  lon^ 
acquired  habit,  than  by  anything  aeen  or 
felt  at  the  time.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, no  serious  accidents,  and,  on  the 
whole,  few  delays  of  importance. 

The  scenery  of  the  Mont  Cezus  ronte^ 
though  undeniably  inferior  to  that  of  any 
of  the  great  mountain  passes  of  Switie^ 
Land  and  the  Tyrol,  is  still  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  well  worth  viaiting,  and 
those  who  have  not  made  acquaintance 
with  it  will  naturally  desire  to  see  as  much 
as  possible.  Owing  to  the  time  of  arrival 
ana  departure  of  the  trains  from  Paris  the 
hours  devoted  to  the  passage  bj  the  trains 
and  diligence  are  nxed  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  convenience  of  the  tourist  who 
desires  to  pass  the  mountains  by  day  for 
the  sake  of  the  scenery.  The  express 
train,  however,  now  leaves  at  half-past  one 
in  the  afternoon,  and  should  reach  Sasa 
about  seven  in  the  evening ;  thus  ensuring 
daylight  for  the  whole  journey  in  aununer. 
The  second  or  omnibus  train  leaves  at 
3.15,  to  arrive  a  little  before  nine;  and 
thus  the  latter  part  of  the  descent  is  in  the 
dark.  Returning,  the  trains  leave  Susa  at 
7.17  a.m.  and  8  a.m.  respectively,  and 
therefore  the  journey  is  made  entiridy  by 
day.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  car- 
riages are  narrow,  small,  low,  and  uncom- 
fortable omnibuses,  with  but  few  windowsi 
which  only  open  by  sliding.  These  carri- 
ages are  almost  always  so  crowded  as  to 
render  it  no  easy  matter  to  see  much  of  the 
prospect  without  going  to  the  door,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  ascent  the 
road  is  protected  by  galleries  entirely  en- 
closed by  a  roof  and  waU  of  corrugated 
iron,  which  as  effectually  cuts  off  all  Tiew 
as  if  they  were  tunnels.  There  ia  another 
inconvenience  not  a  little  diaaffreeable. 
On  approaching  one  of  these  gaUeriea  or 
tunnels  the  guud  rushes  to  cSite  all  the 
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windows  and  doors  of  all  the  carriages ; 
the  object  being  to  exclude  the  sulphurous 
air  and  smoke  from  the  chimney  of  the 
engine.  The  result  is  anything  but  pleas- 
ant. The  omnibuses  being  small  and  low, 
as  already  described,  they  become,  when 
thus  shut  up,  almost  too  close  for  ordinary 
throats  and  lung8.  Thus  the  railroad  tran- 
sit, though  u^elul  and  comparatively  quick, 
is  not  pleasant,  and  certainly  does  not  per- 
mit the  traveller  either  to  ei\joy  the  pros- 
pect of  the  mountain  scenery  or  to  breathe 
in  comfort  during  the  time  he  is  shut  up. 

The  alternative  of  the  diligence  is  not 
altogether  without  its  drawbacks.  The 
coupte  is  pleasant  enough,  and  the  imperiale 
and  banquette  perhaps  even  better  in  some 
respects  in  fine  warm  weather,  but  the  in- 
terieur  is  not  to  be  advised,  and  the  terrible 
rotonde  is,  as  usual,  suggestive  of  the  Black 
Hole.  Starting  from  St.  Michel  before 
the  mountain  train,  it  does  not  reach  Susa 
in  much  less  than  eight  hours;  and  there 
is  thus  always  an  important  part  of  the 
time  in  darkness.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  route  is  passed  when  the 
descent  has  well  commenced,  and  thus 
there  is  not  much  lost  on  the  whole ;  and 
the  impression  left  on  the  imagination  is 
perhaps  even  greater  than  it  would  be  if 
the  eye  were  fatigued  with  the  compara- 
tively tame  scenery  of  the  Italian  slope  of 
this  Alp. 

The  only  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
way  of  crossing  this  and  all  other  carriage- 
able passes  is  to  hire  a  private  conveyance 
—  an  open  carriage,  if  possible  — and  give 
up  an  entire  day  to  the  work.  In  this 
manner,  and  by  stopping  at  various  points, 
the  general  character  of  the  pass  may  be 
Btudied,  and  all  that  is  interesting  may 
conveniently  and  without  fatigue  be  vis- 
ited. Those  who  cannot  endure  the  fa- 
tigue, or  spare  the  time  to  cross  the  much 
more  grand  but  less  accessible  passes  may 
form  at  least  some  notion  of  Alpine  beauty, 
vastness,  and  wildness,  while  reposing  in  a 
comfortable  carriage  on  a  roaa  equal  to 
any  in  Europe,  and  traversing  this  moun- 
tain crest  between  France  and  Italy. 

But  the  traveller  who  would  thus  make 
an  easy  journey,  and  yet  see  the  scenery 
of  the  mountains,  must  hasten  thither  while 
there  is  time  ;  and  should  know  that,  be- 
fore long,  no  such  chance  will  be  oflTered. 
In  tl.e  Alps,  as  on  the  plains  of  Europe, 
the  railrojwi  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other 
modes  of  conveyance.  The  line  of  rail 
which  now  meanders  through  the  valleys 
reaching  only  to  St.  Michel,  and  that  which 
continues  from  St.  Michel  up  the  valley, 
and  then  breasts  the  hill  and  crosses  the 


mountain  regardless  of  the  steepness  of 
the  ascent,  will  soon  be  merged  into  a  con- 
tinuous line,  turning  off  out  of  the  valley 
about  half  way  between  St.  Michel  and 
Lanslebourg.  Boldly  entering  the  hill,  by 
a  tunnel  about  seven  and  a  h^  miles  in 
length,  it  will  penetrate  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth  among  these  mighty  Alps, 
emerging  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis,  and 
abandoning  aU  that  is  interesting  together 
with  all  that  is  dangerous  and  troublesome 
in  the  mountain  trip.  When  once  this 
tunnel  is  completed  there  will  be  little 
need  of  the  Mont  Cenis  road,  and  it  cannot 
but  be  neglected.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in 
what  time  the  road,  once  superseded,  will 
be  so  far  out  of  order  as  to  be  unusable. 
The  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  is.  ex- 
ceedingly great,  ana  every  year  consider- 
able mischief  is  done  by  avalanches;  so 
that,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  little 
travelling  on  it  by  ordinary  travellers.  As 
a  road  for  local  purposes,  however,  and 
perhaps  as  a  military  road,  it  may  be  kept 
m  some  sort  of  repair,  though  hardly  in  the 
state  that  has  hitherto  been  judged  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  evident  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  tunnel  through  the  Alps  near  the 
Mont  Cenis  pass  is  likely  to  supersede  all 
other  roads,  and  convey  a  vast  number  of 
passengers  and  goods  through,  instead  of 
across,  the  great  natural  barrier  which  the 
Alps  present  between  northern  and  south- 
ern Europe.  Much  has  been  recently  said 
about  other  Alpine  tunnels,  but  none  has 
been  seriously  undertaken;  nor  in  the 
present  state  of  political  afiairs  in  Europe 
IS  any  likely  to  be  commenced  for  some 
time  to  come.  Meanwhile,  the  work  we 
are  referring  to  is  on  the  very  point  of 
completion,  all  the  possible  or  real  difficul- 
ties having  either  oeen  avoided  or  over- 
come; and  it  may  be  predicted,  with  a 
confidence  approaching  to  certainty,  that 
the  present  year  will  withess  the  actual 
piercing  of  the  mountain,  and  the  opening 
of  a  way  between  the  valleys  that  carry 
water  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  those  that 
drain  into  the  Adriatic.  The  reader  who 
has  followed  the  official  returns  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tunnel  may  think  that,  as  there 
still  remains  nearly  half  a  mile  to  bore 
through,  this  statement  is  premature,  and 
that  accidents  and  delays  may  still  occur. 
No  doubt,  if  by  any  sad  complexity  of  po- 
litical affairs,  the  war  that  is  now  ragmg 
should  involve  Italy  as  well  as  the  north- 
ern powers,  the  requisite  human  labour 
might  cease  to  be  available ;  but  without 
such  a  crisis  there  is  no  probability  of  in- 
terruption.   Provided  only  that  the  ma- 
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chinery,  which  has  been  so  well  tried,  and 
which  is  now  in  admirable  working  order, 
should  continue  to  hold  out  another  six 
months,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that 
the  two  ends  will  meet.  One  more  year 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  complete,  not 
only  the  tunnel  but  the  approaches,  and 
connect  the  lines  of  France  and  Italy  by  a 
continuous  rail  little  liable  to  interrup- 
tion. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tunnel,  and  to  the  resident 
engineers  at  both  ends,  and  a  study  of  the 
collections  of  rocks  that  have  been  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  works,  has 
enabled  me  to  appreciate  fully  this  state 
of  approximate  certainty  as-  to  the  further 
progress  and  completion  of  the  work,  and 
also  the  causes  of  the  difference  in  progress 
at  the  two  ends.  AVhat  may  be  called  the 
physical  history  of  the  tunnel,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  history  as  a  work  of  engi- 
neering and  mechanics,  is  now  nearly 
complete,  and  possesses  considerable  inter- 
est. 

The  great  tunnel  through  the  Alps 
passes  under  the  Mont  Frejus  about  16 
miles  west  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  pass 
known  by  that  name.  It  is  therefore  verv 
incorrectly  tiirmed  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel. 
It  cuts  through  the  watershed  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Po,  which  in  this  part  of 
the  Alps  is  a  crest  varying  from  seven  to 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Mont 
Tabor,  the  highest  part  of  this  crest,  is  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  tunnel,  and  is 
10,430  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Mont 
Cenis  pass,  the  lowest  point,  is  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  east,  and  is  0,891)  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  height  of  the  observ- 
atory on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over  the 
tunnel  is  0,070  feet.  The  levels  of  the 
valleys  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  crest 
or  watershed  are  respectively  3,012  and 
and  4,380  feet.  This  difference  of  level, 
upwards  of  750  feet,  by  which  the  valley 
on  the  south,  or  Italian  side,  exceeds  the 
northern  or  French  side,  would  seem  at 
fir.^t  sight  to  offer  some  difficulties  in  con- 
structing the  tunnel,  especially  if  much 
water  had  been  met  with.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage, however,  of  the  form  of  the  val- 
ley, the  r;iilway  will  be  carried  by  a  zigzag 
on  the  mountain  side  to  some  hundred  feet 
higher  level  before  entering  the  mountain 
on  the  French  side,  reaching  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  at  4,040  feet.  There  thus 
remains  a  difference  of  334  feet,  which 
whon  distributed  over  the  seven  and  a 
half  miles,  is  found  to  be  eqiiivalent  to  a 
gradient  of  44  feet  in  a  mde,  or  one  in 
120. 


The  tunnel  has  not  been  in  covne  of 
actual  construction  more  than  twelve 
years,  but  it  had  been  enffgested  m  kng 
ago  as  in  1841,  in  a  pamphlet  nabliihed  ai 
LyonB  by  Signor  Medail  of  BardonediBi 
This  pamphlet  was  brought  nnder  the 
notice  of  Charles  Albert,  at  that  time  Kng 
of  Sardinia,  in  whoso  dominiona  were 
included  the  whole  valley  of  the  Axe  u 
well  as  both  sides  of  the  mountain  crest 
The  work  was  thus  from  the  first  exduBire- 
ly  Italian,  and  France  only  became  inter- 
ested in  it  when  it  took  posaesaion  of 
Savoy.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  from  both  sides  bj  ItaUaa 
engineers,  according  to  the  terma  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Savoy  waa  ceded  to 
France.  The  King  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  make  due 
inquiries,  and  the  engineering  and  phrn- 
cal  (piestions  involved  were  submitted  to 
the  consideration  and  judgment  of  M. 
Maus,  a  Belgian,  who  was  engineer4n» 
chief  of  the  Turin  and  Genoa  railway,  then 
in  course  of  construction,  and  Prolbaaor 
Sismonda,  a  very  eminent  geologist  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  a  seologMal 
map  of  Sardinia,  since  published,  llesa 
two  gentlemen,  after  visiting  and  carefhlly 
examining  the  whole  of  the  chain  between 
Mont  Cenis  and  Monte  Ginevra,  reported 
favourably  of  the  line  aelected  by  IL 
Medail,  which  was  ultimately  adopted. 
The  matter  then  went  into  the  hanoa  of 
other  engineers  (who  have  now  nndei^ 
taken  the  work  for  the  Government),  hut 
as  on  further  investigation  and  calculation, 
based  on  the  rate  of  progresa  of  nmilar 
works  already  undertaken,  it  waa  estimated 
that  at  least  thirty-five  yeara  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  tunnelling,  even  if  no  unex- 
pected difficulties  and  no  accidents  aupei^ 
vened,  it  was  natural  enongh  that  the 
Government  should  pause  before  decidrag 
on  a  work  of  such  magnitude  entirely  fiw 
the  benefit  of  a  future  generation.  Then 
came  the  question  whether  by  some  me- 
chanical contrivance  it  might  not  be  posai- 
ble  to  accelerate  the  progresa.  It  waa 
soon  found  altogether  out  of  the  question 
to  attack  the  tunnel  at  any  point  between 
the  two  extremities.  In  most  caaes  when 
railway  tunnels  are  required,  a  shaft  or 
many  shafts  are  sunk  nrom  the  anrftoe, 
and  the  work  goes  on  fttim  each  ahaft 
towards  both  ends,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  two  ends  are  being  driven.  In  thia 
way,  by  moans  of  two  shafbi  a  tunnel  of 
three  miles  might  be  divided  into  aix  aetv 
tions  of  half  a  mile  each,  and  ao  in  propor- 
tion. But  in  the  case  before  us  the  height 
of  rock  above  the  tunnel  would  be  aa  much 
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as  1,500  feet  at  a  distance  of  less  than  half 
a  mile  on  the  Piedmont  side,  and  almost  as 
much  on  the  Savoy  side.  To  sink  two 
shafts  to  a  depth  of  1,500  feet  in  an  Alpine 
country,  and  after  all  leave  an  interval  of 
more  than  six  miles,  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  The  whole  distance 
(7  1-2  miles),  must  therefore  be  pierced 
u'om  the  two  ends.  A  machine  was  con- 
trived by  M.  Maus  which,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  water  power  abundantly  avail- 
able on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  was 
expected  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 
the  work  by  one-fourth,  but  owing  to  the 
political  events  of  1848  this  machine  was 
never  actually  put  together  and  used. 
After  the  disturbed  times  had  passed,  and 
when  Italy  became  a  kingdom,  the  engi- 
neers charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
work  had  perfected  the  ingenious  and 
most  effective  machinery  that  has  since 
been  used  for  perforating  the  rocks. 
Some  time,  of  course,  elapsed  before  oper- 
ations could  be  carried  on  with  steadiness 
and  vigour ;  but  for  many  years  past  the 
tunnelling  has  been  going  on,  not  only 
steadily  but  with  gradually  increasing 
certainty  and  facility,  and  the  work  is 
now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  almost  in  a 
complete  state. 

A  visit  to  the  tunnel  works  in  their 
present  state  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  time  and  trouble 
involved.  Leaving  Turin  by  the  evening 
train  the  journey  to  Susa  in  summer  time 
is  full  of  interest,  the  road  passing  first 
across  the  plain  with  the  mountains  at  a 
<iistance,  but  soon  entering  the  valley  and 
shut  in  by  the  lower  flanking  chain  of  the 
Alps  on  each  side,  with  ruins  of  mediaeval 
castles  occasionally  crowning  the  hills. 
The  counterforts  of  the  chain  consist  of 
serpentine,  which  is  almost  immediately, 
succeeded  by  gneissic  rocks  and  mica 
schist,  and  then  by  altered  schists  of  the 
oolitic  period  altogether  changed  so  as  to 
resemble  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  Alps. 
These  continue  across  the  mountain  axes 
and  reach  to  St.  Michel.  Picturesque  old 
castles  and  equally  picturesque  dirty  vil- 
lages succeed  each  other  pretty  rapidly ; 
the  valley  is  moderately  wide  and  culti- 
vated, and  after  passing  the  small  town  of 
Bussoleno  the  mountains  close  in  and  soon 
the  little  town  of  Susa  is  reached.  Here 
the  main  line  of  railway  ends,  and  when 
the  tunntl  is  completed  it  will  avoid  the 
town  and  present  station  altogether.  The 
works  are  seen  in  passing,  and  are  well 
advanced. 

The  view  of  the  valley  from  Susa  is  very 
striking.     Looking  from  the  town  there  is 


a  vast  amphitheatre,  almost  closed  except 
towards  the  east,  where  the  torrent  of  the 
Dora  makes  its  way  to  join  the  Po  at  Tu- 
rin. The  narrow  gorge  up  whose  sides  the 
mountain  road  rises  to  reach  the  pass  of 
the  Mont  Cenis,  seems  to  be  shut  in  en- 
tirely behind,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Dora,  turning  towards  the  south,  is  con- 
cealed from  view.  The  result  something 
resembles  those  curious  cirques  common  in 
the  Pyrennees,  and  the  effect  is  grand. 
Susa  itself  does  not  contain  much  beyond 
a  number  of  hotels,  but  near  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  triumphal  arch,  f)uilt  in 
honour  of  Augustus  a  little  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  is  also  a  cathedral 
of  the  12th  century,  but  not  much  of  it 
remains. 

From  Susa  a  diligence  takes  you  to  Bar- 
doneche,  the  point  where  the  tunnel  works 
commence  on  the  Piedmont  side.  The 
road  first  rises  considerably  by  zigzaffs  to 
a  terrace  about  170  feet  above  the  vtuley, 
up  to  which  level  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  river  gravel  cut  through  here  and  there. 
The  views  of  Susa  and  the  cirque  behind 
it  are  very  fine.  The  road  continues  to 
rise  for  a  long  distance,  passing  the  village 
of  Chaumont,  a  little  beyond  which  is  a 
strong  fortress  destroyed  by  the  French. 
The  valley  is  generally  well  cultivated,  and 
yields  corn  and  fruit,  besides  a  vast  amount 
of  chestnuts,  but  it  continues  to  rise  stead- 
ily, and  where  the  road  descends  and 
crosses  the  river  at  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  from  Susa,  the  aneroid  bar- 
ometer shows  a  difference  of  level  of  680 
feet. 

The  road  continues  to  rise  with  the  val- 
ley and  the  vegetation  changes.  The  vine 
ceases  to  ripen  a  little  below  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  the  chestnuts  remain. 
The  wood,  however,  on  the  mountain  side 
loses  by  degree  its  forest  character,  and 
the  river  becomes  a  torrent  meandering 
over  a  wide,  rocky  and  stony  bed.  The 
scenery  is  fine  and  characteristic  without 
being  strictly  mountainous  in  its  aspect, 
and  the  railroad  is  seen  from  time  to  time, 
now  emerging  from  a  tunnel,  now  creeping 
along  the  hill  side,  and  occasionally  run- 
ning on  a  bank  in  the  valley.  It  is  evident 
that  little  fear  is  felt  from  accident  from 
the  torrent,  and  yet  it  is  equallv  certain 
that  within  a  short  time  there  has  been 
river  action  at  some  distance  above  the 
river  valley  on  the  hill  side.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  is  Oulx,  one  of  the  principal  places 
in  the  Dora  VaUejT)  and  nere  the  road 
branches.  The  mam  valley  turns  to  the 
south,  and  the  road  continues  to  a  small 
town  (Cesanne),  where  there  is  a  pass  over 
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the  MoDt  Gen^vre  to  Brian^on  on  the  Du- 
rance. The  height  of  the  top  of  the  pass 
is  6,560  feet,  and  the  watershed  of  the  Alps 
is  here  perhaps  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
breadth.  The  other  valley  is  that  of  Bar- 
donechc.  It  is  comparatively  open,  and 
lends  itself  readily  enough  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad,  but  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  continues  to  increase  rapidly. 
At  Oulx  it  is  already  3,340  feet,  and  at 
Bardoneche  4,380  feet. 

Tliese  Alpine  valleys  are  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  contest  between  the  Vau- 
dois  Protestants  and  their  Catholic  i>er8e- 
cutors,  but  little  now  remains  of  these 
exploits.  The  sites  of  the  battle  fields  are 
covered  with  wheat  crops.  But  the  Bai^ 
doneche  Valley,  unlike  most  of  the  subor- 
dinate valleys,  which  are  mere  mountain 
gorges,  is  wide  and  very  convenient,  and 
the  rise,  though  considerable,  is  spread 
over  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  At  the  end 
of  this  ihii  mountains  are  reached  and  rise 
almost  abruptly  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  valley  diverjjes  to  the  right  and 
left  and  retains  afterwards  a  direction  al- 
most at  right  angles  to  that  observed  lower 
down. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  where  an  ab- 
rupt barrier  rises  boldly  at  the  end  of  a  val- 
ley of  moderate  width,  that  the  works  of  the 
tunnel  commence.  In  front  of,  and  at 
some  little  distance  from  tlie  works,  a 
hamlet  has  risen  up  for  the  supply  of  such 
entertainment  as  man  and  beast  may  rc- 
(^uire  in  such  a  place.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  not  first  rate,  and  the  beds  are 
better  suj>plicd  with  fleas  than  the  kitchen 
with  meat.  As  may  be  supposed  also, 
there  is  not  much  choice  in  the  way  of 
food,  but  the  traveller  does  not  come  to 
Bardoneche  to  feast,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  starvation.  The  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  works  are  on  a  scale  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
and  the  length  of  time  it  was  certain  to 
take.  They  include  a  capital  house  and 
offices  for  the  resident  engineer,  another 
large  house  including  private  apartments 
for  several  persons,  and  also  a  casino  or 
club  for  the  principal  employes.  There 
are  several  other  buildings  atfording  ex- 
cellent accommodation.  The  club  is  pro- 
vided with  a  billiard  room  and  news 
room,  and  is  well  supplied  with  everything 
needful. 

Besides  the  dwelling  houses  and  offices 
th'  re  are  workshops  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  very  large  shop  supplied  with  nu- 
merous lathes  and  everything  required  for 
constructing  and  repairing  all  the  details 
of  machinery  used  in   the  works.    The 


perforating  machines  are  mmde  ud  it- 
paired  here,  and  everything  needed  in  Um 
way  of  metal  work,  not  lUTolving  eztim 
dimensions,  is  conBtructed  on  the  spot 
Immediately  outside  and  also  within  thk 
shop  one  is  struck  by  the  odd  appearanfle 
of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  riddled  throng 
and  through  with  large  holes.  The  stonei 
are  the  hardest  and  toughest  that  ooold  be 
found.  The  holes  were  bored  with  tlie 
steel  chisels  of  the  perforating^  mai*Km^. 
Entering  the  shop  and  looking  aronnd 
among  the  scores  of  machines  at  woric,  tiM 
visitor  sees  in  a  comer  a  similar  gigantic 
block  of  extremely  hard  quarts  in  wUeh 
comparatively  few  perforations  hare  been 
made.  This  block  is  ready  for  further  ex- 
periment. The  slender  frame-work  of  inn 
supporting  two  instruments  like  nuiU 
cannon,  and  working  a  long  mining  chisel 
placed  before  it,  is  one  of  the  machines  used 
for  boring  and  intended  to  illustrate  the 
process  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  Noth- 
m^  can  apparently  be  more  umple  than 
this  ingenious  contrivance  to  perforata  the 
rock.  The  power  made  use  of  is  air 
greatly  condensed  by  a  set  of  laige  and 
powerful  machines,  worked  bj  water 
power,  and  arranged  in  a  series  of  finir 
on  the  hill  side,  one  below  another.  The 
same  water,  falling  from  one  to  another, 
works  all  the  machines,  and  the  condensed 
air,  retained  for  a  time  in  vast  iron  cylin- 
ders in  each  machine  house,  is  distributed 
by  long  iron  tubes  to  a  convenient  &ptit 
within  the  works,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  perforating  machines  by  elaatio 
tubes,  without  losing  power  by  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  is  conveyed. 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  sight  to 
see  a  workman  connect  an  elaatio  tube 
of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  with  one 
of  these  machines  and  watdi  the  retuH 
when  a  small  tap  is  turned.  A  pistoiH 
rod,  working  in  an  exceedingly  amall  and 
short  cylindlcr,  immediately  flies  backwardi 
and  forwards  with  wonderful  rapiditT, 
regulated  by  a  small  but  rather  heavy  ily 
wheel.  Immediately  a  ponderous  choseL 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  set  in  motion^  and 
having  been  previously  placed  in  positioa 
strikes  a  succession  of  heavT  blows 
against  the  stone.  Fragments  begin  to 
fly  in  all  directions.  Eiush  time  that  the 
chisel  strikes  it  is  withdrawn  a  little  wav, 
very  slightly  turned,  and  immediately 
strikes  again  in  the  same  hole.  The  stone 
experimented  upon  being  of  the  hardest 
and  toughest  kind  the  effisct  is  not  seen 
for  several  strokes;  but  within  two 
minutes,  during  which  the  writer  wntdwd 
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the  experiment,  a  steel  chisel  was  com- 
pletely blunted  and  rendered  useless,  and 
there  was  a  hole  made  about  two  inches 
deep  in  the  mass  of  quartzite  placed  to 
operate  upon.  It  is  evident  that  nothing 
can  resist  sucli  an  attack ;  and,  indeed, 
holes  are  bored  in  this  way  in  an  hour  that 
would  formerly  have  taken  a  day.  The 
machines  occupy  very  little  space,  and  are 
by  no  means  cumbrous.  They  can  very 
easily  be  moved  when  and  where  they  are 
needed.  As  many  as  seventeen  are  at 
work  together  in  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
where  the  advance  is  being  made.  As  the 
power  in  compressed  air,  they  not  only 
add  no  heat  to  the  interior,  but  render  it 
cooler  by  the  absorption  of  heat  during 
expansion.  The  air,  when  it  escapes,  is 
available  for  ventilation.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  carry  steam  at  a  high 
pressure  through  pipes  four  miles  long, 
but  little  diminution  of  force  is  experi- 
enced in  working  with  the  air,  although 
all  the  engines  and  condensers,  as  well  as 
the  cylinders  for  storing  the  air,  are  out- 
side the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  length 
of  pipe  at  present  on  the  Piedmont  side 
ia  about  four  miles  and  a  quarter.  The 
pressure  of  air  commonly  employed  is 
about  six  and  a  half  atmospneres,  or 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  square 
inch. 

The  entrances  of  the  tunnel  at  each  end 
are  not  far  from  the  hydraulic  machines 
for  compressing  the  air.  These,  as  al- 
ready stated,  are  arranged  in  a  series  ris- 
ing one  above  another  on  the  mountain 
side,  but  all  communicate  with  tne  great 
reservoirs  of  air  and  power  at  the  lowest 
level,  which  is  that  of  the  tunnel  at  its 
entrance.  The  machines  are  very  fine. 
They  were  constructed  at  Li^ge,  at  the 
works  of  the  John  Cockerill  Company, 
and  are  kept  in  repair  on  the  spot.  The 
water-wheels  are  magnificent,  and  hardly 
involve  the  waste  of  more  than  a  few 
gallons  of  water  in  each  revolution,  so 
steadv  is  the  work,  and  so  well  balanced 
the  supply  and  rate  of  motion.  The  con- 
trivances for.  ventilation  are  not  less  inters 
esting,  and  have  hitherto  been  perfectly 
efficacious ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
terior is  very  high  and  the  air  foul  — 
partly  from  the  naturally  increased  heat 
due  to  the  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and 
partly  to  the  large  number  of  human  be- 
ings and  horses  and  the  repeated  firing  of 
blasts.  The  actual  temperature  is  about 
ttO^'  Fahr.,  and  has  varied  little  for  some 
time.  The  works  are  carried  on  inces- 
santlv,  dav  and  nii^lit,  summer  and  winter, 
week-day  and  Sunday ;  the  only  intervals 


being  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church. 
The  number  of  hours  of  idleness  is  thus 
very  small. 

The  work-people  appear  well  cared  for 
and  active.  The  number  at  present 
employed  at  each  end,  including  those 
completing  the  railway  communications, 
amounts  to  nearly  a  thousand;  but  they 
are  widely  distributed,  and  you  do  not  see 
many  in  any  one  place.  They  lod^e  in  the 
hamlets  that  have  arisen  close  to  the  works 
at  each  end,  at  some  distance  from  the  old 
villages  of  liardoneche  and  Modana,  which 
preserve  their  primitive  simplicity. 

Having  visited  the  works  on  the  Italian 
side,  my  companion  and  myself  made,  as 
we  supposed,  distinct  arrangements  to  start 
next  morning  early  to  cross  the  mountain 
pass  of  La  Roux,  which  connects  Bar- 
doneche  with  Modana.  For  this  purpose 
we  ordered  mules  to  be  ready  at  4  a.m., 
and  hoped  to  get  across  by  ten  o'clock. 
We  went  to  bed  in  the  full  expectation  of 
finding  the  animals  and  guide  ready  for  us 
at  the  hour  appointed ;  but  partly  owing 
to  the  effects  of  some  efferrescing  muscat 
wine  of  Asti  —  the  effervescence  not  being 
of  the  nature  of  that  met  with  in  cham- 
pagne—  and  partly  from  having  a  num- 
ber of  active  and  not  pleasant  companions 
in  the  r  om  and  bed,  I  did  not  sleep  much, 
and  both  of  us  were  up  and  ready  to  start 
before  four.  No  mules,  however,  appeared ; 
and  nothing  could  be  heard  of  them  be- 
yond the  fact  of  their  having  been  ordered 
from  the  village  of  Bardoneche,  about  a 
mile  further  up  the  valley  through  which 
our  path  up  the  mountain  lay.  Thinking 
that  we  might  expedite  matters,  we 
walked  on  with  our  luggage,  expecting  to 
meet  them.  When  we  got  to  the  yillage 
the  church  clock  was  striking  four,  and  we 
hoped  that  our  cattle  might  oe  in  prepara- 
tion. All  was  still  as  death.  Presently  a 
window  opened  from  an  upper  story  in  a 
small  cabaret,  and  soon  two  or  three  of 
the  natives  made  their  appearance,  sad- 
dled their  respective  donkeys,  and  wended 
their  way  on  their  daily  avocations,  what- 
ever these  might  be.  But  still  no  news 
could  be  heard  of  our  promised  animals, 
and  we  soon  determinea  to  hire  anything 
we  could  get.  We  accorcUngly  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  mule  and  a  very  ancient 
donkey,  under  the  care  of  an  old  woman 
and  a  young  girl,  who  were  to  take  us  to 
the  top  of  the  pass ;  the  donkey  being  left 
in  charge  of  the  little  maiden  to  carry  onr 
small  luggage  down  to  Modana  on  the  other 
side.  We  started  before  five,  with  small 
chance  of  arriving  so  soon  as  we  had  hoped. 
Very  slowly  indeed  did  we  prooeed  up  the 
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ravine  of  La  Roux  towards  the  pass.  The 
ravine  is  wild  and  rugged,  and  the  path 
exceedingly  bad.  The  mule  was  tolerable, 
but  the  donkey  of  very  little  use ;  and  we 
toiled  along,  stopping  occasionally.  The 
path  rises  steadily  and  rapidly ;  but  there 
18  nothing  worthy  of  si)ecial  remark,  ex- 
cept indeed  the  study  of  the  rocks,  which, 
being  the  same  as  those  cut  through  in  the 
tunnel,  were  very  interesting*to  the  geolo- 
^cal  eye.  Wo  reached  the  top  of  the  pass 
in  about  three  hours,  having  risen  3,400 
feet.  The  village  of  Bardoneche  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ascent  being  4,340  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  pass  is  therefore  7,740  feet.  As 
high  up  as  5,240  feet  we  passed  a  miserable 
viflage,  and  there  was  needing  ground  al- 
most to  the  summit.  A  few  patches  of 
snow  remained  from  the  winter  on  both 
sides  of  the  pass,  though  chiefly  on  the 
northern  side ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  snow  on  the  mountains  opposite. 

At  the  top  of  the  pass  the  view  is  ex- 
tremely grand,  as  the  mountains  of  the 
east,  including  Mont  Frejus  —  masked 
during  the  ascent  —  arc  very  well  seen, 
and  to  the  west  is  the  Mont  Tabor,  the 
loftiest  point  of  the  chain,  rising  between 
France,  riedmont  and  Savoy,  to  the  height 
of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  mountain  is  surrounded  by  glaciers. 
Towards  the  north  the  view  is  equally  fine, 
including  the  chain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Arc  valley,  but  not  reaching  any  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  chain.  Seen  in  the  early 
morning,  with  a  mist  hovering  over  the 
summits,  forming  occasionally  mto  cloud 
and  drifting  away  into  space,  the  effect 
was  particularly  fine.  The  descent  towarcl^ 
Modana  is  through  a  valley  at  first  wide 
and  terminating  upwards  in  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar semicircular  valleys  that  appear  to 
prevail  in  this  part  of  the  Alps.  The  val- 
ley, however,  narrows  rapidly  and  becomes 
a  mere  ravine.  A  number  of  chdlets  are 
seen  in  the  upper  part  of  this  gorge ;  and 
there  is  a  village,  or  at  least  a  group  of 
iHTmauent  habitations,  in  the  first  hollow. 
\Vhen  the  valley  closes  in  it  becomes 
thickly  clothed  with  tree  vegetation,  and 
here  and  there  are  narrow  clefts  through 
which  water  falls  in  broken  cascades.  The 
rocks  —  in  some  places  hard  quartzite,  in 
others  soft  gypsum  —  either  project  in 
naked  jagged  fi'agments,  or  recede  and  are 
weathered  into  heaps  of  rotten  earth.  The 
descent  takes  almost  as  long  as  the  ascent, 
and  fully  six  hours  must  be  calculated  on 
as  the  time  that  will  elapse  between  leav- 
ing Barboneche  and  arriving  at  Modana. 
The  latter  part  of  the  descent  is  a  fair 
road,  and  passes  a  curious  little  chapel  cut 


out  of  the  rook,  full  of  votiTe  oflferinn, 
where  there  is  a  pleasant  seat  for  those  de- 
scending or  preparirg  to  mount,  l^earit 
is  one  of  the  narrow  gorges  already  al- 
luded to.  The  scenery  is  pretty  through- 
out, even  romantic  in  some  plac^ 

The  level  of  the  tunnel  at  Modana  his 
been  already  alluded  to  as  being  consid- 
erably above  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Are. 
To  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the  levels  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel,  the  entrance  on 
the  north  or  French  side,  as  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  has  been  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  river,  and  there- 
fore much  higher  than  the  level  of  the  roid 
at  St.  Michel.  In  other  respects  there  ii 
little  difference  in  the  arrangements,  and 
the  constructions  both  for  the  works  and 
the  employes  are  nearly  the  same  here  si 
at  Bardoneche. 

So  much  has  now  been  effected,  that  the 
final  completion  of  this  great  work  is  si 
much  a  certainty  as  any  enpneering  opernr 
tion  in  progress  can  well  be.  It  has  oeen 
carried  through  from  the  beginning  with 
great  st'CadinesB,  and  not  one  of  the  nume- 
rous drawbacks  that  might  have  interfered 
to  delay  its  progress  has  been  experienced. 
Tlie  machinery  has  been  so  fiur  perfected 
during  the  construction,  that  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  distance  of  the  power  from 
its  application,  the  rate  of  proeress  hss 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  There 
have  been  no  breakages  of  machinexy,  no 
falling  in  of  the  roof^  no  rush  of  water. 
There  appear  to  have  been  no  strikes  of 
workmen  and  no  fidlures  in  this  snpply  of 
money  and  materiaL  It  remains  only  tbst 
the  two  ends  should  be  happily  brought 
together  without  diversenoe,  to  complete 
the  good  fortime  that  has  hitherto  never 
failed.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
for  this  purnose  that  could  be  snggested. 
There  are  observatories  at  each  end,  and 
one  on  the  mountain  top  immediately  above 
the  tunnel ;  but  there  are  sreat  practical 
difficulties  in  observing,  and  a  very  small 
error  would  become  serious  when  earned 
so  great  a  distance  as  three  or  foor  milei 
of  underground  work.  The  approach  ii 
now  so  near,  that  it  is  no  doubt  possible 
for  sounds  to  be  heard  through  the  inter^ 
vcning  rocks.  This  has  not  yet  beenatr 
tempted,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  en- 
gineers to  try  the  experiment  on  the  flrit 
occasion  when  the  works  are  stopped.  TboM 
will  afford  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
ver^  near  accomplishment  of  the  under- 
taking. In  conducting  the  work  there  is 
a  smtdl  heading  or  gulery  always  carried 
on  in  advance  of  the  great  tunnel,  and  the 
interval  between  the  actual  end  of  the  ton- 
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nel  and  the  part  bricked  in  and  completed, 
i8  two  or  tnree  hundred  yards.  It  is  in 
ibis  last  space  that  the  work  is  of  course 
being  carried  on.  * 


*  The  following  figures  concerning  th«  length  of 
the  tunnol,  the  rate  of  progress,  and  the  depth  of 
the  central  part,  will  he  interesting:  — 

Feet. 
Portion  completed  from  the  north  end.  16th 

July.  1870       .       .       .        .       .  .     :  .    16,624 


Portion  completed  iVom  the  sonth  end,  15th 

July.  1870 

Uncompleted  portion 

Total  length  of  tnnnel 


21.796 
2,674 

40,0M 

Feet 
Progrefw  of  excavation,  July  1-16, 1870,  north 

8ide '        .        .       126 

Proffre^H  of  excavation.  July  1-16, 1870,  sonth 

bide 130 


Total  excavation  in  a  fortnight's  work  256 

Maximum  month's  work  was  in  May,  1867,  on  the 
Italian  or  south  side,  and  amounted  to  297  feet 

The  average  month's  work  firom  both  ends  to- 
gether U  now  about  600  feet. 

The  central  part  of  the  tunnel  is  about  6,646  f^t 
below  the  observatory  on  the  summit,  and  4,180 


Such  then  is  the  state  and  such  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  tunnel  under  the  Alps. 
It  is  a  work  altogether  exceptional,  being 
the  first  instance  of  the  perforation  of  a 
^at  mountain  axis ;  the  first  in  which  an 
important  tunnel  has  been  attempted  ex- 
clusively from  the  two  ends  without  shafts ; 
the  first  in  which  the  ingenious  machinery 
for  boring  the  rock  preparatory  to  blasting 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  completed  within  the  time  origi- 
nally contemplated.  It  has  been  carried 
on  throughout  by  Italians ;  the  original  se- 
lection of  the  site  and  the  suggestion  and 
perfecting  of  the  machinery  by  which  it 
nas  been  possible  to  carry  it  through  in 
reasonable  time,  are  also  Italian.  The 
countrymen  of  Galileo  and  of  a  host  of 
ingenious  inventors  known  to  fame,  have 
shown  that  they  are  no  unworthy  descend- 
ants of  these  great  men. 

feet  above  the  sea  lereL    It  has  been  passed  on  the 
Italian  side. 


The  Escape  of  a  Fugitive  Imperialist. — 
The  story  of  the  Due  de  Grammont's  escape  from 
France  aAer  the  disastroas  collapse  at  Sedan  is 
so  full  of  romance  as  to  make  us  feel  doabtful 
whether  we  are  really  living  in  the  matter-of-fact 
nineteenth  century.  It  is,  at  all  events,  says 
the  London  Globe,  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
and  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following 
fiictfi,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  to 
be  perfectly  correct : 

The  Due  de  Oramraont,  as  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  naturally  heard  of  the  Emperor's 
surrender  a  day  before  the  news  was  published 
in  Paris.  He  saw  at  once  that  flight  was  neces- 
sary, as  the  wrath  of  the  mob  was  sure  to  be 
tnrnei  against  the  Ministry,  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  war.  lie  accordingly  went  to  his 
banker's  to  provide  himself  with  money  and  va- 
rious securities,  but  was  informed  that  the  part- 
ner who  had  charge  of  his  aflfairs  was  in  the 
country  whither  the  Due  pursued  him.  The 
partner  was  found  engaged  in  burying  his  prop- 
erty in  his  gJirden,  but  returned  to  Paris  and 
deliveretl  up  to  the  Due  deOrammont  the  papers 
and  money  which  were  required.  On  the  next 
(lay  the  bad  news  was  published,  and  the  Min- 
i^ter  fltKi  He  sent  otf  a  servant  in  his  carriage 
openly,  and  e8cape<l  himself  by  a  private  door. 
The  uiob  pursued  the  carriage,  but  of  course 
found  no  one  in  it  that  they  wanted,  and  the 
Due  got  safely  to  Calais.  On  his  arrival  there, 
however,  a  new  cause  for  alarm  arose.  It  was 
nect^sary  for  him  to  produce  his  passport  before 
be  could  leave  the  country,  and  it  was  evident 
that  in  this  way  his  identity  would  be  discov- 
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ered,  and  he  himself,  ai  aeemed  only  too  prob» 
able,  would  be  arrested  and  sent  bock  to  rariiv 
never  to  quit  it  again.  The  risk,  however,  had 
to  be  enootmtered,  and  he  showed  his  passport 
to  the  proper  officer,  and  was,  much  to  his  re- 
lief, suffered  to  go  on  board  the  English  steamer 
without  remark.  He  at  onoe  went  to  the  cabin, 
and,  the  better  to  escape  notice,  pretended  to  be 
very  ill.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  felt  an 
ominous  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  looked  around 
expecting  to  find  himself  a  prisoner.  He  saw 
only  the  passport  officer,  who  said  to  him, 
**  When  you  were  in  office  you  gave  my  son  an 
appointment  In  return  for  that  I  have  to-day 
let  you  pass,  and  thereby  in  all  probability 
saved  your  life.'*  The  officer  went  his  way, 
and  the  Duo  de  Grammont  got  safely  to  Dover. 


Swiftness  or  BntDS.  —  A  Gcrman  paper, 
speaking  of  the  swiftness  of  various  birds,  says  : 

**  A  vulture  can  fly  at  the  rate  of  160  miles 
an  hour.  Observations  made  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  convinced  Major  Cartwright  that  wild 
geese  oould  travel  at  the  rate  of  90  miles  an 
hour.  The  common  crow  can  fly  25  miles,  and 
swallows,  according  to  Spallangain,  92  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  said  that  a  falcon  was  discovered  at 
Malta  24  hours  after  the  departure  of  Henry  IV. 
from  Fontainebleao.  If  true,  this  bird  most 
have  flown  for  24  hoars  at  the  rate  of  67  milei 
an  hour,  not  allowing  him  to  rest  a  momenl 
during  the  whole  time. 
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CHAPTER  ZXXIV. 
"WHAT  CAN  HE  WANT?" 

Audrey  and  Geoffrey  Dynecourt  car- 
ried off  the  exclamations  of  Burprise  at 
their  absence  in  a  very  clever  manner, 
aided  greatly  by  Lady  Laura's  perfect 
tranquiTlity  regarding  their  moYcments. 
She  said  she  certainly  ought  to  scold  Mr. 
Dynecourt  for  permitting  Audrey  to  act 
BO  foolishly,  although,  as  she  remarked  to 
those  near  her,  "  I  quite  expected  her  to 
be  missing,  for  Audrey  canH  stand  the  heat 
of  a  room,  or  of  any  covered  place  when 
she  has  her  bonnet  on.  I  remember  Lady 
Alfreton  taking  her  to  an  affair  of  this 
kind,  and  she  went  roaming  about  the 
grounds,  and  was  absolutely  lost."  She 
did  not  mention  that  this  was  in  the  height 
of  summer,  when  most  of  the  people  there 
did  the  same.  In  her  heart.  Lady  Laura 
was\ery  much  annoyed  at  her  daughter's 
conduct,  but  she  was  too  wise  to  give 
others  a  handle  against  her  by  betraying 
the  slightest  vexation. 

"  It's  absurd,"  thought  she,  "  for  Audrey 
to  be  setting  everybody  at  defiance ;  and 
Mr.  Ford  would  not  probably  like  to  hear 
tJiat  she  was  so  entirely  engrossed  with 
another  in  his  absence.  I  shall  speak  to 
her  as  Boon  as  we  are  alone." 

Very  soon  after  this  she  was  expressing 
to  Mr.  Majoribanks  how  much  she  had  en- 
joyed his  j)leasant  gathering.  Tlien,  lean- 
ing on  her  host's  arm,  she  left,  distributing 
smiles,  adieux,  and  farewell  compliments, 
causing  a  perfect  chorus  of,  "  What  a 
charmmg  woman!**  to  follow  her  depar- 
ture. 

Mr.  Dynecourt  escorted  Audrey  to  the 
carriage.  Just  before  it  drove  off,  he 
asked  Lady  Laura  if  she  would  be  disen- 
gaged at  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  as  he 
wished  her  to  give  him  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation. 

"  Certainly,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
Bee  you,"  she  said,  with  her  most  fascinat- 
ing smile.  Waiting  for  a  moment,  she 
turned  suddenly  to  her  dauj^hter,  and  said, 
"  What  can  he  want  ?  I  have  not  been 
speaking  about  him  to  anybody,  have  I  ?  " 

Audrey  was  glad  that  her  face  could  not 
be  seen.  I-ieft  with  her  mother,  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Tell  her  she  must ;  she 
could  never  let  this  thunderbolt  be  launched 
by  Geoffrey  first.  She  knew  a  storm 
would  be  sure  to  follow,  and  thought  it 
best  to  allow  some  of  the  violence  to  be 
spent  before  he  came.  Yet  how  to  begin, 
or  what  to  say  or  do  she  could  not  tell. 
To  have  contemplated  a  marriage  with  a 


poor  man  at  any  time  would  hAve  been  t 
dreadful  crime;  now,  when  a  rich  tutor 
was  at  her  feet,  the  offence  would  be  • 
thousand  times  greater. 

'^I  wonder  what  could  have  prevented 
Mr.  Ford  from  coming,"  continued  Lady 
Laura,  **  I  dare  say  you  will  have  a  letter 
from  him  to-night.  I  hope  he  is  not 
ill." 

"  I  hope  not,"  returned  her  daughter. 

"  And,  Audrey,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
you  acted  very  unwisely  to-day  in  permit- 
ting Mr.  Dynecourt  to  pay  yon  so  mndi 
attention." 

^  Did  he  pay  me  much  attentiony  mam- 
ma V  " 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  sop- 
pose  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting up  some  stupid  sort  of  flirtation  with 
him,  you  would  not  have  gone  roaming  in- 
to the  garden,  or  to  some  distant  green- 
house, or  wherever  you  did  go.  I  made 
the  best  of  it,  but  I  assure  you  I  was  not 
pleased ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  nobody  can 
afford  to  set  people's  tongues  at  nought* 
before  marriage." 

^  Can  they  afterwards  ?  becanse  if  so^  I 
shall  get  married  as  soon  as  possible." 

*^  Well,  of  course,  when  a  woman  has  a 
husband,  and  a  good  house,  and  her  posi- 
tion is  established,  people  are  very  lenient 
to  her  peculiarities.  If  you  choose  to 
make  a  mend  of  one  person  tkenj  do  so; 
though,  remember,  it's  rather  a  task  to 
turn  a  bear  into  a  domestic  animal,"  and 
Lady  Laura  laughed  at  her  own  sharp- 
ness. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  the  allusion,* 
said  Audrey. 

"  Don't  you,  dear?"  replied  Lady  Lin- 
ra  playfully.  "  Well,  you  know  I  always 
look  upon  Mr.  Dynecourt  as  having  some- 
thing of  the  savage  about  him,  and  one 
never  knows  when  the  nature  of  such  peth 
pie  will  peep  out." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  like  him,"  replied 
her  daughter. 

**  Oh !  I  like  him  well  enough ;  and  if  he 
is  to  be  a  ^Eivourite  of  yours,  my  dear 
child,  rest  assured  I  shall  never  mterkn 
with  you." 

*<  llien  is  securing  my  regard  the  ssma 
as  securing  yours,  mamma? 

"  Of  course  it  will  be,  love." 

«  But  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  decidedly." 

**  Then  in  that  case,  I  need  not  hesitsto 
to  tell  you  why  Mr.  Dynecourt  is  coming 
to  see  you  to-morrow,"  said  Audrey :  her 
heart  beat  very  fast,  and  she  felt  ae8pe^ 
ately  nervous ;  but  it  was  of  no  nse  wait- 
ing; she  had  better  have  it  over  —  "and 
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that  is  because  he  wants  your  consent  to 
marry  me." 

Lady  Laura  paused  for  a  moment  to 
.take  in  the  words  fully,  then  she  laughed, 
• "  Marry  you  I  well,  that  is  a  cood  joke. 
Has  he  never  heard  about  Mr.  1?  ord  V  *' 

-  Yes." 

"  Then,  ray  dear,  you  are  carrying  the 
thing  a  great  deal  too  far.  I  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  any  flirtation  going  on  be- 
tween you ;  but  I  think  you  might  have 
spared  me  the  trouble  ol  answering  him. 
If  you  did  not  want  to  make  an  enemy  of 
the  man,  you  need  not  have  said  you  did 
not  care  for  him.  You  could  have  given 
him  to  understand  that  you  had  already 
accepted  Mr.  Ford." 

"  But  I  have  not  accepted  Mr.  Ford.** 

**  Well,  perhaps  not  in  words,  but  you 
mean  to  marry  him." 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

"  Not  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Ford  ?  *• 

**  No,  mamma,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
all,  at  once.  Mr.  Ford  has  proposed  to 
me,  and  I  have  refused  him  ;  and  Mr.  Dyne- 
court  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I 
have  accepted  him." 

**  Audrey ! "  almost  screamed  Lady  Laura, 
"you're  mad;  I'm  positive  you  are,  you 
wicked !  bad  I  abandoned  girl !  you  must 
be.  I  don*t  believe  it's  true,  you're  only 
sayinjr  this  to  worry  and  annoy  me,  and  I 
can't  stand  it ;  your  conduct  already  has  so 
upset  my  nerves  that  I  feel  as  if  the  slight- 
est strain  would  make  me  break  down  alto- 
gether." 

**  Mamma,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  know  I 
told  you  very  abruptly,  but  it  is  better 
that  you  should  know  the  truth." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  that 
what  yon  have  just  said  is  true,  and  that 
you  really  intend  to  act  in  this  way?" 
asked  Lady  Laura,  speaking  very  slowly. 

**  Ye.<,  mamma." 

**  Then  you  never  shall  I "  exclaimed  her 
mother.  **  I'd  rather  put  you  into  a  luna- 
tic asylum  than  allow  you  to  marry  that 
penniless,  senseless  beggar.  Never,  Au- 
drey, never  shall  you  marry  that  man." 

"Of  course,  I  am  prepared  for  your  b^ 
ing  very  anj^ry,  and  very  disappointed, 
mamma.  1  have  no  doubt  were  1  in  your 
place  1  should  be  the  same.  Perhaps  just 
now  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  how  sorry  I 
am  to  ^'rieve  you,  still  I  am  truly  sorry; 
but  don't  siiy  1  shall  never  marry  Mr. 
Lh'necoiirt.     Listen  to  reason,  mamma." 

"I  will  listen  to  nothing;  and  you  had 
better  write  and  tell  him  not  to  dare  to 
come  near  me,  or  1*11  have  him  put  out  of 
the  house  —  the  impertinent,  presuming, 
red-headed  fellow." 


The  latter  epithet  was  too  much  for  Au- 
drey's gravity,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  re- 
flection being  cast  upon  Geoffirey's  tawny 
locks  turned  her  an^r  at  once,  and  she 
said,  in  a*8ofiened  voice  — 

**  I  know,  mamma,  my  choice  must  ap- 

Fear  to  you  to  be  unaccountable,  but  when 
tell  you  I  love  this  man  well  enoueh,  I 
believe,  to  beg  my  very  bread  with  him, 
surely,  with  such  a  feeling  in  my  heart, 
you  will  not  counsel  me  to  marry  Mr. 
Ford." 

"  You  on^ht  to  marry  Mr.  Ford,  and 
have  no  feeUng  in  your  heart." 

'*  Quite  so ;  and  as  long  as  I  had  no  feel- 
ing I  was  willing  to  become  hia  wife  —  but 
now  I  would  rather  jump  into  the  river 
than  do  so." 

"  And  I  would  rather  see  yon  lyins 
there  than  disgraced.  Oh,  what  have  I 
done,  that  my  children  should  treat  me  so 
shamefully  1  But  as  you  have  no  thonsht 
for  me,  I  will  have  none  for  you,  and  I'll 
tell  every  one  that  you're  mad,  and  your 
new  lover  shall  have  a  nice  account  of  your 
former  conduct.  Ill  tell  him  how  yoa 
have  deceived  and  ciyoled  others,  —  that 
your  love  for  him  is  only  a  pretence ;  that 
you  have  no  heart,  and  never  had  one." 

"  All  that  will  fall  on  deaf  ears,  mamma ; 
he  knows  my  best  and  my  worst,  and, 
thank  God,  he  is  content  to  take  me  as  I 
am.  But  understand,  manuna,  although  I 
wish  to  give  you  all  the  obedience  ana  re- 
spect that  you  are  entitled  to,  yet  I  intend 
to  marry  Geoffrey  Dynecourt ;  therefore  I 
trust  you  will  not  force  me  to  do  anything 
which  might  give  rise  to  scandal.  I  am 
content  to  wait  your  time,  to  take  your 
advice,  to  follow  out  any  plan  yon  may 
think  best,  but  I  intend  to  marry  Greoffrey 
Dynecourt ;  and  I  also  intend  the  world  to 
know  it." 

<*  Oh  yes,  publish  year  disgrace  as  soon 
as  possible." 

**  Do  not  speak  in  that  way,  mother,  for 
love  has  so  softened  me  that  I  long  to 
throw  my  arms  round  von,  and  sob  out  my 
happiness;'^  and  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  cried  bitterly. 

^'If  you  had  made  a  proper  choice  I 
should  have  been  very  pleased  to  have  re- 
ceived any  proof  of  your  affection.  But 
when  I  remember  how  you  have  deceived 
me,  by  never  saying  one  word  of  this,  and 
leading  me  to  suppose  that  you  would 
marry  Mr.  Ford,  I  can  put  little  faith  in 
either  your  love  or  your  tears.  What  I 
can  possibly  say  to  that  man  I  know  not. 
I  fully  expect  he  will  threaten  us  with  an 
action,  and  I  cannot  blame  him  if  he  does." 

**•  Ton  need  not  fear  Mr.  Ford  troubling 
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have  been,  mamma.*' 

"  Very  glad  to  get  quit  of  his  bargain/' 
sneered  her  ladyship ;  '*  and  I  am  sure  no 
one  need  wonder  at  it.  You  seem  to 
think  tliat  you  are  somebody,  to  encour- 
age and  lead  people  on,  and  then  refuse 
them ;  but  I  can  tell  you  the  world  won't 
be  so  ready  to  believe  your  story.  Com- 
mon sense  will  t^ll  people  that,  unless  you 


sore  subject  with  him  when  made  the  tar- 
get for  all  the  arrows  with  which  her 
mother  intended  to  pierce  him.  If  Charles 
were  only  at  hand,  she  thought  he  misht 
make  matters  smoother  for  her.  So,  after 
thinking  over  it  she  wrote  and  asked  him 
to  help  her.  Lady  Laura  was  similarly 
employed ;  so  the  same  post  conveyed  two 
letters  to  Captain  Verschoyle,  both  of  them 


are  mad  —  as  I  believe  you  are  —  it  is  not  begging  him  to  return  home  at  once.    Au- 

very  probable  that  a  passe  woman  of  thirty,  drey*s  said  — 

without  good  looks  or  accomplishments  —  ^                „       .        ,       ^    . , 

for/ don  tknowwhat  you  can  do  — would  ,  "Dba™t  CuABLiE.-For  the  sake  of  old 

refuse  a  man  whose  only  folly  is,  that  with  ^*y«»  ^'l^  ^l  y^^^^  5^^^*    Something  has  ba]^ 

such  a  fortune  as  his  ho  has  not  aimed  P^ncd  which  hw  made  mamma  j^2;*°J^ 

, .  1            T    1       T     ^  1  ^1 11     V  she  Will  not  hsten  to  me,  or  to  senae  or  reaaoo. 

higher.      Lady    Inverlochy    would    have  ^o  you  she  would  probably  pay  more  attention; 

jumped  at  him  for  one  of  her  girls;  and  ^niyou  therefore  come  fiom/as  soon  aa  joJ 

as  for  the  Grahams,  they  were  after  him  can,  and  try  to  set  matters  straight  betweso  us? 

bke  a  pack  of  hounds.  •«  ^yer  your  loving  sister, 

"  Well,  mamma,**  said  Audrey,  smiling,  ••  Audbbt." 

"now  they  can  try  their  chance.     I  will  ««p.S.— I  cannot  explain  anything  hi  a  ]sl> 

promise'  not  to  interfere  with  any  one,  if  ter;  but  I  am  so  happy,  and  I  am  longing  to 

they  will  only  let  me  alone."  hear  some  one  say  they  are  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  just  like  your  selfish  nature," 

exclaimed  her  mother.    "  As  long  as  your  Lady  Laura  wrote :  — 

wishes  are  gratified  you  never  consider  „.,              ^                  »  j        i. 

other  people:  It  will  be  very  pleasant  for  "  ^^  f  ^*/ft!?^'  "t^"^,  ^  *~ 

.  ^1         xu                      1  •            I         r  mod;  quite  mad,  I  believe.    I  can  siTe  Toa  no 

me  to  hear  the  sneers  and  innuendoes  of  expUnation  of  her  conduct  in  a  litter.    As  I 

women  whose  daughters  have  made  excel-  ^^^^  j^         g^m  ^e  hushed  ap,  1  do  not  like  to 

lent  matches.    I  know  their  way  of  sup-  gay  a  word  on  paper;  but  I  most  see  joo.    So 

posing  it  is    a    love-match,  and    adding,  make  any  excuse  you  like  to  Mr.  Egetton,  sad 

'  What  else  could  it  be  for  ?  *    A  polite  return  at  once  to 

reminder  that  they  are  quite  aware  of  the  **  Your  afifeotionate,  but    really    diatrsotod 

poverty  of  the  whole  anair.     What  your  mother, 

brother  will  say,  I  do  not  know.'*  "  Laura  Vbbsghotub." 

"  Say !    What  can  he  say  ?    I  am  sure 

he  did  all  he  'could  to  put  me  against  Mr.  chapter  xxxv. 

«nM     X   •           1     1.                                1  RED-COAT  A8BURANCB. 

"  liiat  18  only  because  men  alwavs  un- 
derrate what  they  consider  secure.  You'll  Abigail  Fletcher,  Patience  Fox's  only 
find  he  will  not  bo  so  delighted  to  have  a  sister,  was  a  tiny,  fragile,  dark-eyed  little 
brother-in-l<aw  whose  present  position  I  woman,  with  a  stout  will  and  opinion  of  her 
consider  to  be  only  one  step  above  that  of  own,  a  auick  vivacious  temperament,  and 
a  tradesman.*'  a  general  interest  in  the  affairs  of  all  her 

Audrey  laughed  outright.    <*  Well,  mam-  friends  and  acquaintanoes.     Most  people 

ma,  that  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  see  —  in  and  about  York  knew  the  Fletchers, 

that,  after  all,  Greof&ey  is  in  advance  of  Therefore  when  Dorothy  told  Mr.  Egerton 

Mr.  Ford.**  she  was  going  to  visit  her  aunt,  he  made 

Lady  Laura   shrugged   her  shoulders,  greater  friends  with  her,  telling  her  he 

saying,  if  they  had  come  to  quibbling  about  remembered  her  mother  well,  and  adding, 

words,  it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  **  Though   I  have  not  a  shake-hands  ao- 

conversation.    She  sat   silent  for  a  few  quaiutance  with  your  aunt,  we  know  each 

minutes  before  they  reached  home,  stepped  other.** 

out  of  the  carriage,  and  betook  herself  to  To  Captain  Verschoyle  the  old  gentle- 

her  own  room,  ft>om  which  she  did  not  man  was  not  disposed  to  be  quite  so  amisp 

emerge  during  the  rest  of  the  evening.  ble,  and  to  Dorothy's  horror  Charles  re- 

Audrey  sat  considerinjr  how  she  could  ceived  two  or  three  decided  snubs.  When 
best  soften  Jier  mother's  wr<athful  indigna-  they  reached  the  station  Miss  Fletcher  was 
tion,  and  keep  her  rather  sharp  tongue  in  waiting  for  Dorothy.  Mr.  E^rton  jumped 
check,  during  the  interview  which  she  so  out  and  told  her  that  he  had  been  en- 
much    dreaded    for   Geofirey  Dynecourt.  trusted  by  Mr.  Crcwdsou  with  the  care  of 
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her  niece,  and  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
finding  that  York  could  claim  an  interest 
in  the  young  lady,  "  for  her  face  does  as 
much  rredit  to  it  as  her  mother's  did  be- 
fore her." 

This  led  to  a  conversation  about  Pa- 
tience and  old  days,  during  which  Dorothy 
and  Captain  Verschoyle  found  time  to  say 
a  few  words  to  each  other  and  to  arrange 
a  meeting. 

*'Bat  you  must  introduce  me  to  your 
aunt,"  said  Charles. 

'•  Oh,  ye^,"  said  Dorothy,  feeling  very 
nervous  about  performing  this  ceremony. 
A  pause  occurred,  and  she  began,  "  Aunt 
Abigail,  this  is  Charles  Verschovle.  Moth- 
er knows  him,"  she  added  timidly. 

"  Tliat's  right,  Miss  Fox,  back  him  up 
with  a  good  reference ;  I  am  sure  his  ap- 
pearance renuires  it,"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

Fortunately  Aunt  Abigail  knew  the 
eccentric  character  of  Mr.  Egerton,  so 
without  replying  to  this  comment  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  Captain  Verschoyle,  made 
a  few  remarks  to  him,  and,  asking  Dorothy 
if  she  were  quite  ready,  entered  the  fly 
which  was  waiting  for  them. 

The  two  ^ntlemen  watched  the  fly  till 
it  was  out  of  sight,  and  Mr.  Egerton  taking 
his  god-son's  arm,  walked  on  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence,  and  then  said  — 

*•  AMien  I  unearthed  you  twice  near  Miss 
Fletcher's,  why  couldn't  you  have  told  me 
what  took  you  in  that  direction  ?  What 
need  was  there  for  trumping  up  a  story 
about  Ilartop?  I  suppose  you  aren't 
ashamed  of  knowing  the  girl,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Ashamed  !  "  said  Captain  Verschoyle, 
showing  through  his  bronzed  skin  the 
colour  which  the  question  brought  to  his 
cheek  > ;  '•  I  don't  quite  understand  you." 

**  Oh.  that  M  a  pity  ! "  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, with  a  sneer.      *•  You're   so   uncom- 
monly sharp  generally,  particularly  in  de- 
ceiving other  people   when   you  have   a 
game  of  your  own  on  hand.     Ha,  ha  !  "  he  j 
puddenlv  roare«l,  "I  can't  help  laughing' 
when  I  think  of  your  face ;  I  never  saw  a  j 
fellow  so  cho[)-fallen  in  my  life.     So  you 
thoujjht  I  didn't  know  you  were  going  to 

Leeds  V  " 

-  I  really  did  not  think  or  care  about  it. 
3Iis8  Fox's  si*;ter  has  shown  me  a  great 
deal  of  kindness,  and  knowing  that  li 
should  [)rol)ably  see  her  in  town,  I  thought 
it  would  only  be  civil  to  call  and  inquire 
for  the  young  lady." 

"  You're  your  father's  own  son,  Charlie," 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "  You've  a  pre- 
cious awkward  way  of  telling  a  lie.  Now 
your  mother  does  it  handsomely ;  but  then 
It's  a  woman's  trade.     How  did  you  come 


to  know  this  girl  ?    Who  is  she  ?    What's 
her  father  ?  " 

Captain  Yerachoyle  tried  to  cover  hit 
vexation  by  pretending  to  be  amused. 
'*  Upon  my  word,  sir,  one  would  imagine 
that  you  thought  I  had  some  serious  de- 
sign upon  the  voung  lady,  whom  I  know 
because  she  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Hanbory, 
of  Fryston  Grange." 

'*  Well,  then,  who  is  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Hanbury  of  Fryston  Grange  ?  and  who's 
Hanbury  ?  You  don't  think  I  forget  your 
ways  of  asking  everybody's  pedigree,  that 
after  eating  tneir  dinners  and  drinking 
their  wines  you  may  turn  up  your  aristo- 
cratic noses  at  them  and  their  belongings. 
I  know  .you're  beating  about  the  bush, 
Charlie,  so  you  may  as  well  tell  me  wheth- 
er he's  a  tallow-chandler,  or  a  cheese- 
monger ;  for,  fortunately  for  us,  card-play- 
ing, racing,  betting,  or  most  other  ways  of 
getting  money  under  false  pretences,  are 
not  popular  professiona  among  the  middle- 
classes  yet." 

Captain  Verschoyle  saw  that  he  had 
better  answer  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
so  he  said  — 

**  Mrs.  Banbury's  husband  is  acorn  mer- 
chant in  London,  and  her  father  is  a  cloth 
dealer  in  the  West  of  England." 

'«West  of  England!  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  West  of  England  ?  " 

"  Why,  Plymouth." 

"Why  don't  you  say  Plymouth,  then? 
That's  where  you  were  sick  so  long  after 
landing  in  England.  Oh,  so  you  mfule  the 
acquaintance  there." 

^  Really,  sir,  you  are  making  a  great 
deal  out  of  nothing,"  said  Captain  Vers- 
choyle, losing  his  temper.  '*  Out  of  mere 
courtesy  I  call  upon  a  young  lady,  to  ask 
if  she  has  any  commissions  for  her  sister, 
and  you  twist  it  about  and  question  me, 
as  if  you  thought  I  were  going  to  propose 
to  her  immediately." 

"  No ;  I've  not  got  that  thought  in  my 
head,  Charlie.  But  I  have  this  one,  you 
have  a  good  many  philandering  ways 
about  you  which  a  girl  like  that  doesn't 
undei^tand.  The  young  fellows  she  has 
been  accustomed  to,  haven't  been  blessed 
with  your  red-coat  assurance,  so  they  don't 
take  it  for  granted  that  anything  becomes 
them.  Why,  she's  a  baby  compared  to  the 
women  you're  accustomed  to.  Iler  blush- 
ing smiles  and  tears  come  as  quickly  as 
sunshine  and  cloud  on  an  April  morning." 

"  You're  speaking  plainly,  sir." 

"Yes,  I  generally  do,  particularly  to 
you,  my  boy ;  but  I  never  yet  left  you  in  a 
scrape  if  I  could  get  you  out." 

"  That  you  never  did,"  replied  Captahi 
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Verscboyle,  his  anger  yanishing  as  he  re- 
membered the  many  substantial  acts  of 
kindness  he  had  received  from  his  god- 
father. ''Now,  tell  me  what^s  all  this 
about,  and  what  do  you  mean  ?  *' 

*'  Why  this  —  that  that  girl  has  caught 
your  fancy,  and  you  want  her  to  be  equtdly 
taken  with  you.  Well,  you've  no  inten- 
tion of  marrying  her,  and  some  fine  day 
the  time  for  partmg  comes.  Until  you  are 
out  of  her  sight,  of  course  you  are  heart- 
broken; but  after  that  you  are  consoled 
by  a  cigar,  or  a  new  friend ;  while  she  fr^ts 
and  pines  after  you,  smiles  and  rejects  an 
honest  man  who  would  have  tried  to  make 
her  happy,  and  finally  becomes  a  discon- 
tented wife,  or  a  soured  old  maid." 

^  In  this  case,  although  all  you  say  were 
true,  I  could  not  marry  the  voung  lady. 
Quakers  don't  permit  their  daughters  to 
marry  soldiers,  I  believe.  I  remember 
hearing  Miss  Fox  say,  that  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  disobey  her  parents  in  such 
a  matter." 

Mr.  Egcrton  looked  at  his  companion 
8har])ly  from  under  his  sliaggy  eyebrows ; 
but  Captain  Verschoyle  avoided  the  scru- 
tiny, and  calling  his  attention  to  some 
other  matter,  the  subject  for  the  time 
dropped. 

At  Darington  Captain  Verschoyle  found 
the  letters  from  Audrey  and  his  mother, 
and  as  he  dressed  for  dinner  he  speculated 
sometimes  on  what  could  be  wrong  with 
his  sister;  but  more  frequently  on  what 
he  should  do  about  Dorothy.  *' Entreat 
her  to  marry  me  if  I  stay  here,  I  know ; 
for  after  partinj;  with  her  I  found  myself 
thinking  how  I  could  best  manage  it,  and 
it  was  wonderful  how  my  hopes  of  military 
glory  faded  b  afore  the  rosy  sun  which  illu- 
mined '  Lfove  in  a  cottage.*  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  the  child  —  the  idea  of  sacrific- 
ing a  sweet  pretty  creature  like  her  to 
that  prim-faced  Crewdson ;  a  fellow  with 
no  more  sense  than  he  was  bom  with  — 
nothing  of  the  man  about  him  —  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  lover,  in  truth.  What  can 
some  parents  be  thinking  of?  Thctf  don*t 
care  who  their  children  marry  so  long  as 
they  get 'rid  of  them;  and  I  suspect  old 
Fox  is  one  of  that  kind.  Perhaps  Crewd- 
son has  money  —  I  sliouldift  wonder — it 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  wooden-headed 
mummies  to  ^et  all  they  want.  Now  if  I 
had  a  decent  income  I'd  snap  my  fingers  at 
the  world,  and  marry  who  1  please ;  as  it 
is,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  don't  see 
that  I  am  to  blame  now,  because  I  have 
offered  to  give  up  everything  for  her,  and 
she  wun^t  have  me.  She  says  that  her 
father  wouldn't  give  his  consent,  and  that 


she  would  not  aak  him.  I  can't  do  moie 
than  that,  and,  as  Egerton  says,  it's  no  oie 
making  the  child  disoontented.  I  be< 
lieve  I  shall  feel  the  breakins  off  more- 
than  she  will :  but  it  is  more  far  her  sake 
than  for  my  own  — she  says  we  could  not 
be  happy ; "  and  then  Captain  Verschoyle 
discontentedly  flung  his  boots  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  himself  into  a  chair, 
exclaiming,  "  I'm  a  terribly  unlucky  fellow 
in  love  fdSairs.  Whenever  hearta  are 
trumps  I'm  safe  to  hold  a  bad  hand." 

While  Captain  Verschoyle  indulged  in 
these  reflections,  Dorothy  was  engased  in 
the  difficult  task  of  telUng  Aunt  Abi^^ 
that  she  no  longer  thought  of  marrying 
Josiah  Crewdson.  She  feared  herfiftther 
would  be  disapi>ointed,  but  she  found  it 


impossible.  Aunt  Abigail  was  not  in  any 
way  surprised,  as  notwithstanding  all 
Josiah 's  good  qualities,  his  appearance  and 
manners  were  decidedly  against  him.  In 
vain,  however,  did  she  try  to  discover  any 
new  lover  who  had  driven  the  old  one 
from  her  niece's  mind.  Dorothy  kept 
guard  over  her  lips,  and  not  until  die  was 
alone  did  she  permit  herself  to  review  the 
event  of  the  day.  The  sweetest  words 
echoed  in  her  memory  were  those  of 
Charles  Verschoyle  when  he  said  that  he 
would  give  up  anything  for  her  sake — 
even  his  profession;  and  that  he  would 
try  and  be  a  Friend.  Oh  1  if  he  would  do 
that,  her  father  could  not  say  no;  it  would 
not  be  right  of  him  to  remse  without  a 
just  cause.  And  thinking  over  all  he  had 
told  her  she  tried  to  stimi  her  conscience, 
and  to  reconcile  with  her  principles  what 
she  had  done.  She  was  not  quite  easy 
about  Kezia  Crewdson  and  shuddered  to 
think  of  her  bavins  seen  them.  **I  will 
tell  father  that  I  did  not  act  rightlv,"  she 
thought,  *'and  how  sorry  I  waa  after.  I 
do  not  deserve  the  happiness  whidi  I  trait 
is  yet  in  store  for  me. 

The  following  morning  Dorothy  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  waa  really  very 
tired,  and  unable  to  accompany  her  aunt 
during  her  usual  walk.  Nevertheless,  u 
she  sat  alone,  she  started  up  and  listened 
nervously  to  every  ring  of  the  bell,  as  if 
expecting  a  visitor,  until  Jane  announced 
Captain  Verschoyle.  Ho  had  brought 
Miss  Fletcher  some  flowers,  he  said,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  Dorothy  had  any  me^ 
sage  for  her  sister,  as  he  was  unexpectedly 
recalled  to  London.  All  this  waa  tdd 
while  Jane  was  in  the  room ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  had  left  it  Captain  Verschoyle 
seated  himself  nearer  to  Dorothy,  sayings 
*'  It  is  so  annoying,  just  when  I  wanted  to 
stay  with  you;  but!  shall  only  be  gone  a 
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few  days,  and  you  will,  of  course,  be  here 
when  1  return  V  " 

"I  don't  know  —  perhaps  so,"  she  an- 
swered, trying  not  to  betray  her  anguish 
at  hearing  him  speak  of  going  away. 

Now  in  this  Captain  Verschoyle  was  act- 
ing contrary  to  his  nature,  which  was  sin- 
cere and  honourable  of  its  kind :  but  his 
bringing  up  could  not  be  thrown  aside  in 
a  day.  Although  love  was  undermining 
the  fabric  of  selfishness  and  pride  which 
contact  with  the  world  had  built  up  with- 
in him,  every  now  and  then  his  training 
rebelled,  and  his  temper  suffered.  This 
made  him  say  somewhat  sharply,  "  Really 
you  seem  indifferent  on  the  subject.  I 
fancied  it  might  be  of  some  slight  import- 
ance to  you." 

**  Charles,  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  **  she 
said,  looking  at  him  surprised  and  sorrow- 
ful. 

"  Why,"  he  answered,  working  himself 
into  a  heat,  and  glad  to  find  some  one  on 
whom  to  fling  a  portion  of  the  accusing 
burden  which  tormented  him,  ^*  I  mean  that 
it  is  very  hard  upon  a  man,  after  having 
given  all  his  love,  to  find  that  he  has  no 
influence.  Of  course  I  should  not  ask  you 
to  disobey  your  father,  when  doing  so 
would  make  you  miserable,  but  I  hardly 
expected  to  find  that  you  had  determined 
to  give  up  nothing  for  me." 

**  But  thou  saidst,  that  for  me  thou 
wouldst  give  up  being  a  soldier." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it ;  /  am  to  give  up  every- 
thing for  you,  but  you  give  up  nothing  m 
return.  My  profession,  in  spite  of  all  you 
may  have  been  taught  to  the  contrary,  is 
an  honourable  one ;  and  so  dear  to  me  that 
no  woman  who  truly  loved  me  would  de- 
sire me  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  her 
sake." 

Dorothy  did  not  turn  her  white  face  to- 
wards him,  as  she  said,  "  Then  thou  didst 
not  mean  what  thou  saidst  yesterday  ?  " 

^  Of  course  I  meant  it,  and  mean  it  still, 
if  you  insist." 

**  Ko  ;  I  have  no  thought  of  insisting. 
We  will  forget  yesterday,  and  will  do  what 
I  always  knew  to  be  right.  Thou  and  I 
are  different  in  every  way.  It  was  no  fault 
of  thine  that  I  loved  thee.  I  could  not  j 
help  it ;  but  I  should  have  striven  against 
it,  and  then  all  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened." i 

By  this  time  Captain  Verschoyle  was 
not  only  enraged  with  himself,  but  also 
with  Dorothy.  He  had  come  there  with 
the  intention  of  announcing  his  departure, 
and  had  pictured  Dorothy's  distress  at 
hearing  of  it.  He  had  said  to  himself, 
that  while  he  was  trying  to  soothe  and 


comfort  her,  perhape  it  would  be  best  to 
strive  with  gentle  tenderness  to  show  her 
how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  give  up 
his  pro^ssion,  and  if  she  were  certain  that 
her  father  would  not  give  his  consent  to 
their  marriage,  why  it  would  be  useless 
to  ask  it  Though  it  broke  both  their 
hearts,  he  supposed  they  must  part,  and 
once  apart,  it  would  be  easier  for  each  to 
forget. 

Dorothy,  by  making  the  proposal  her- 
self^ without  waiting  for  all  those  caresses 
which  were  to  dull  the  pain  of  separation, 
had  overthrown  this  plan,  to  Captain 
Verschoyle's  sreat  annoyance.  He  said 
all  the  reproacnful  things  he  could  to  her, 
and  while  she  sat  listenmg,  still  and  mo- 
tionless,  he  had  a  desire  to  shake  her  as  he 
would  do  a  refractory  child.  Finally  say- 
ing that  they  were  evidently  in  no  mood 
for  companionship,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and 
wishing  her  '*  good  morning,  dashed  out 
of  the  room.  And  then,  with  the  incon- 
sistency of  a  lover,  he  waited  to  see  if  she 
would  not  come  after  him  imploring  the 
forgiveness  he  was  longing  now  to  give 
her.  His  heart  smote  him  sharply  as  he 
thought  that  perhaps  the  dear  little  thing 
was  crying.  What  a  horrid  temper  he 
had!  He  would  go  back  and  tell  ner  he 
never  meant  her  to  believe  one  word  that 
he  had  said.  And  it  would  be  so  delicious 
to  know  that  she  could  not  part  in  that 
way;  and  to  hear  her  asking  to  be  for- 
given. He  was  tempted  to  try.  He  would 
open  the  outer  door,  and  if  that  did  not 
bring  her  to  him  he  would  go  back  imme- 
diately. So,  putting  this  thought  into  ex- 
ecution, he  with  some  uxmecessary  clatter 
opened  the  house  door,  and  then  gave  vent 
to  an  exclamation,  for  on  the  steps  stood 
Josiah  Crewdson. 

CHAPTEB  XXZVI. 
SECRET  UNEASINESS. 

On  the  Thursday  following  that  on 
which  Dorothy  had  left  Fryston  Grange, 
Nathaniel  Fox  walked  to  King's-heart  in  a 
state  of  great  mental  excitement  and  per- 
turbation. 

Patience  was  sitting  in  the  little  morn- 
ing room  when  her  husband  entered,  and 
one  glance  at  his  face  told  her  that  some- 
thing of  importance  had  gone  wrong.  He 
looked  round,  and  thinking  they  might  be 
overheard  by  the  gardener,  who  was  work- 
ing near  the  window,  and  by  Lydia,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  dining-room,  he  said  — 

**  Patience,  I  desire  to  speak  to  thee. 
Come  up-stairs." 

She  obeyed,  following  Nathaniel  into 
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their  own  room,  the  door  of  which  he  shut. 
Tbcu,  turuiu<;  round  bo  as  to  face  his  wife, 
he  demanded  — 

**  Hav'n't  I  heard  thee  speak  of  Charles 
Verschoylo  —  who  is  this  young  man  ?  " 

"  Ho  is  the  person  who  fainted  once  in 
the  shop  at  Plymouth.  He  afterwards 
came  here  to  thank  me,  or  rather  Judith, 
whom  he  took  for  me,  for  my  kind  atten- 
tion to  him.  ^\Ticn  Dorothy  and  I  went 
to  London  we  met  him  accidentally  at  the 
railway  station.  As  I  told  thee,  he  took 
care  of  us  till  Grace  arrived.  She,  think- 
ing he  w^as  a  friond  of  ours,  invited  him  to 
dinner,  and  at  Frystou  we  met  again. 
MTyr  dost  thou  ask  ?  " 

Nathaniel  took  no  notice  of  his  wife's 
question,  but  walked  up  and  down  in  deep 
meditation  while  she  sat  waiting  for  the 
reply  wliich  she  knew  would  come.  At 
last  stopping  before  her  he  said  — 

**  Something  has  occurre-d  to-day  which 
never  happened  in  our  family  before.  Pa- 
tience. I  have  been  taken  to  task,  re- 
buked, and  admonished  concerning  my 
conduct  and  the  conduct  of  my  daughter." 

"  Nathaniel ! "  exclaimed  Patience.  "  For 
what  reason?" 

"Joshua  Prideaux  came  to  me  to-day, 
and  asked  to  have  some  private  talk  with 
me.  He  then  showed  me  a  letter  from 
John  Millar  of  Leeds,  stating  that  it  was 
with  much  pain  and  suq)rise  that  he  in- 
formed him  that  I,  Nathaniel  Fox,  had 
dealt  in  an  underhand  and  unfriendly  way 
with  Josiah  Crewdson.  Hecaase  that 
while  I  w^as  allowing  him  to  suppose  that 
my  daughter  would  one  day  become  his 
wife,  I  had  already  given  my  consent  to 
her  marrying  Charles  Verschoyle,  a  man 
who  is  a  soldier.  Now,  Patience,  ha^t  thou 
heanl  anything  of  this?  What  does  it 
mean  ? "  And  Nathaniel's  stern  face 
seemed  to  darken  with  the  inwanl  resent- 
ment which  such  a  scandal  aroused. 

"  1  am  as  much  amazed  as  thou  art,  dear. 
Who  can  have  made  such  an  imputation 
upon  us?" 

**Tliat  is  the  extraordinary  part.  Jo- 
siah Crewdson  told  his  sisters  so  in  justi- 
fication of  Dorothy's  unwarrantable  be- 
haviour to  this  man,  while  she  was  staying 
at  Holberton." 

"  Nathaniel ! "  said  Patience,  **  doth  not 
this  show  thee  the  falsehood  of  the  whole 
thing?  Our  Dorothy  behave  in  an  un- 
seemly manner,  and  Josiah  Crewdson 
obliged  to  screen  her  ! "  And  Patience 
smiled  in  her  incredulity  and  staunch  be- 
lief in  her  child's  rectitude. 

'•  (">f  course,"  he  rei)lied,  "  I  know  some- 
thing is  fal  e.     Why,  Patience,  if  I  thought 


that  in  one  month  my  child  oonld  finfet 
her  training,  principles^  and  obedience  to 

us,  I'd 


But  Patience  caught  him  by  the  ann. 

"Hush,  dear,"  she  said;  ^^ parents  witii 
as  little  expectation  of  a  trial  aa  we  our- 
selves, have  had  one.  I  believe  notkmg 
against  Dorothy.  But  if  the  time  eier 
came  when  we  most,  we  would,  I  know, 
try  to  follow  the  example  of  a  Father  who 
is  ever  tender  towards  erring  children. 

But  Nathaniel  seemed  not  to  bear.  He 
shook  her  hand  off,  and  continued  his 
moody  walk. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Josiah  and  to  Qnetf" 
he  said ;  "  and  thou  hadst  better  tell  thy 
sit^ter  Abigail  that  Dorothy  must  come 
home  at  once.  If  such  n^porta  as  these  are 
being  circulated,  it  is  better  that  she  were 
under  our  own  eyes.  Oh,  why  did  we  let 
her  go  there.  Patience?  The  girl  was 
happy  and  contented,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued so  until  a  worthy  man  took  her  for 
his  wife.  I  was  overruled^  but  I  doubted 
m^  judgment.  I  knew  that  the  world. 
with  its  snares  and  pitfiiUs,  was  no  place 
for  an  innocent  girl." 

*'  Thy  theory  is  wrong,  as  I  often  tell 
thee,"  said  Patience,  l^opmg  to  divert  his 
mind  by  argument.  ^  Thou  art  ever  con- 
founding ignorance  and  innocence,  both  of 
which  may  exist  without  the  other.  KI 
have  any  fear  for  Dorothy,  it  is  became 
she  has  never  been  shown  many  thinffs 
which  might  serve  to  guard  her  against 
herself." 
Nathaniel  shook  his  head. 
"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  young 
man  Verschoyle  ?  " 

'*  He  is  not  a  very  young  man.  He  looks 
older  than  he  is,  perhaps,  by  being  bronied 
with  the  sun.  He  has  a  very  winnings 
kindly  manner,  and  I  think  I  might  say  he 
would  do  nothing  dishonourable." 

'*  Dishonourable  1 "  echoed  Nathaniel 
contemptuously;  ''that,  probably,  mesu 
that  he  may  be  godless,  immoral,  and  un- 
principled, so  long  as  he  does  not  break 
rules  set  up  by  libertines  like  himself." 

"  Thou  art  judging  with  undue  harsh- 
ness. I  know  nothmg  of  CLaiies  Yen- 
choyle  beyond  exchanging  the  passing 
civilities  of  e very-day  life  with  him.  Bat 
it  wouhl  not  be  fair  to  receive  civilities 
from  all  denominations,  and  yet  beliere 
that  good  motives  can  only  dwell  in  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Society." 

But  Nathaniel  was  too  thoroughly  tn- 
noyed  to  listen  calmly  to  anythmg  like 
reason  from  his  wife.  He  could  not  hear 
to  think  that  a  man  like  Joshua  Fridesox 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  administer 
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a  rebuke  to  him,  and  take  him  to  task  as 
be  had  done,  for  permitting  his  daughter 
to  be  the  engaged  wife  of  a  soldier.  He 
permit  such  a  thing  1  when  he  had  invaria- 
bly used  every  effort  to  support  all  Peace 
movements  and  to  discourage  war.  And 
this  the  Society  both  at  Leeds  and  Ply- 
mouth well  knew.  So  he  wrote  to  Josiah 
Crewdson,  demanding  information  respect- 
ing all  that  he  had  been  charged  with. 
He  also  wrote  to  Grace,  desiring  to  know 
what  intimacy  existed  between  Dorothy 
and  Charles  Verschoyle,  and  whether  she 
knew  where  the  young  man  then  was. 

Patience  wrote  a  long  and  guarded  let- 
ter to  Dorothy,  telling  her  that  she  had 
better  return  home  at  once,  and  another 
letter  to  her  sister  Abigail,  informing  her 
a  little  more  fully  of  her  secret  uneasi- 
ness. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
THE   QUAKEU'S   QUIXOTIC   LOVK. 

Nathaniel  Fox's  letter  being  directed 
to  Ilolberton  Hall,  with  a  view  to  Josiah 
reading  it  to  his  sisters,  he  did  not  receive 
it  before  he  left  for  York.  His  visit  to 
Dorothy,  therefore,  only  proceeded  from 
Josiah's  own  fears,  rather  than  from  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place. 

AMien  Captain  Verschoyle  so  unexpect- 
edly opened  Abigail  Fletcher's  door,  Josiah 
fancied  the  whole  matter  was  settled.  He 
wondered  at  seeing  Dorothy  run  up-stairs 
without  paying  any  attention  to  either  of 
them.  He  said  he  hoped  Captain  Vers- 
choyle was  well,  and  informed  him  that 
they  were  having  seasonable  weather. 
His  nervous  loquacity  being  stopped  by 
Captain  Verschoyle  asking  him  somewhat 
sharply  if  he  were  *' going  in,"  Josiah 
jumped  on  one  side. 

'*  Oh,  thanks,"  said  Captain  Verschoyle 
impatiently,  "  because  1  am  going  out. 
Good  morning."  And  the  gallant  officer 
walked  away,  anathematizing  Quakers 
generally,  and  "  that  fool  Crewdson "  in 
particular. 

Jo-^iah  lingered  about  and  finally  went 
into  the  room  which  Dorothy  had  vacated, 
and  waited  for  her  to  come  down-stairs. 
His  mind  was  filled  with  sickening  anxiety 
lest  Aunt  Abigail  should  return  —  Captain 
Verschoyle,  hoping  that  Josiah  might  take 
the  hint,  having  said  she  was  out.  Once 
or  twice  he  got  up  to  ring  the  bell,  but  sat 
down  again.  At  length,  when  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
send  word  that  he  was  there  and  could  not 
stay  long,  Dorothy  apjwared,  saying  that 
s^hJ  feared  she  had  exhausted  his  patience, 


but  Josiah  declared  she  had  not  in  the 
least  done  bo.  Then  they  indulged  in  a 
little  irrelevant  conversation,  untU  Josiah 
feeling  that  he  could  no  longer  delay  what 
he  had  come  purposely  to  announce,  sud- 
denly got  up,  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  then  returned  to  his  place  to  say  — 

^  Oh,  Dorothv  1  I  suppose  thou  hast 
altered  thy  mind  ?  " 

**  How  V  "  For  Dorothy  was  in  no  talk- 
ing mood.  She  was  in  the  dull  state  of 
grief  when  everything  is  heard  and  done 
with  an  efibrt,  inducing  one  to  sit  still, 
silent  and  stunned. 

'*  I  mean  that  I  met  Charles  Verschoyle 
at  the  door,  so  I  thought  that  perhaps 
Oh,  Dorothy,  do  not  mind    tellinz   me. 
Thou  hast  changed    thy  mind  and  ?rilt 
marry  him  —  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

**  No." 

**But  he  has  written  to  thy  father. 
Thou  wilt  teU  him  of  it?  " 

Dorothy  shook  her  head. 

Poor  Josii^h!  he  wondered  what  he 
should  do.  How  could  he  inform  her  that 
Kezia  had  told  him  of  the  scene  which  she 
had  witnessed  in  the  drawing-room? 
More  than  that,  how  could  he  tell  her  that 
his  sisters  Wl  made  it  their  business  to 
spread  among  Friends  the  report  of  Doro- 
thy Fox's  engagement  to  a  soldier,  while 
they  and  their  brother  regarded  her  as  his 
future  wife  ?  Nathaniel  would  be  certain 
to  tax  her  with  it,  and  was  it  not  better 
that  she  should  be  in  some  way  prepared. 

^Dorothy,"  he  began  again  —  and  he 
drew  an  imaginary  pattern  on  the  carpet 
with  his  foot,  that  sne  mi^t  be  quite  cer- 
tain he  was  not  looking  at  her — *^  Kezia, 
it  seems,  looked  at  thee  through  the  win- 
dow." 

Dorothy  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  pain. 

**  Oh,  thou  wilt  not  mind  me,  Dorothy ! " 
he  added  quickly.  "I  did  not  listen  to 
what  she  said,  only  sisters  made  a  great 
deal  of  it.  They  are  not  like  we  are,  thou 
knowest,  and  they  thought  I  should  speak 
to  thy  father ;  and  so  I  said  that  he  knew 
it,  as  Charles  Verschoyle  was  to  be  thy 
husband.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say, 
and  I  knew  he  would  ask  thy  father  for 
thee." 

**  Oh,  will  they  tell  father  ?  "  said  Dorothy 


^^  No,  I  don't  think  so,  only  he  may  hear 
what  I  said." 

^^  Why  didst  thou  say  so,  Josiah  ?  Oh^ 
what  shall  I  do,  father  will  never  forgive 
me  1     Oh,  Josiah,  do  help  me  1 " 

This  appeal  seemed  to  nerve  Josiah  to 
the  utmost.  ^Dorothy,"  he  said,  ^tbou 
knowest  that  whatever  I  did  for  thee,  I  did 
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it  thinking  it  the  best  thing  to  do.  I 
thought  perhaps  thou  hadst  changed  thy 
mind.  As  it  is,  if  Charles  Yerschoyle  has 
not  asked  thy  father,  he  will  do  so  now, 
though  he  and  thou  shouldst  both  refuse 
him.'* 

*'I  shall  not  see  him  again,"  she  said. 
*^Hc  was  angry  to-day  because  I  knew 
father  would  refuse,  and  so  he  left  me." 
And  the  fresh  grie^  pressing  on  old  sor- 
rows newly  awakened,  Dorothy  broke 
down,  declaring  she  deserved  it  all.  '*  I 
have  forgotten  everything,  and  deceived 
every  one,"  she  cried,  —  "  father,  and  him, 
and  thee,  and  now  I  must  bear  the  punish- 
ment." And,  in  her  shame  and  grief^  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Josiah  entreated  her  not  to  give  way. 
lie  was  cert^dn,  he  said,  that  ho  could  pre- 
vent her  father  from  being  very  angry, 
but  she  had  better  let  Charles  Yerschoyle 
write  to  him. 

Not  knowing  Josiah 's  reasons  for  urging 
this,  Dorothy  declared  such  a  thing  to  be 
impossible,  as  she  had  given  Captain  Yers- 
choyle her  decision,  and  they  had,  she 
feared,  parted  for  good.  Aunt  Abigail's 
voice  was  now  heard,  and  Dorothy  had 
only  time  to  run  away,  fearing  that  her 
eyes,  red  with  weeping,  might  attract  her 
aunt's  attention. 

When  she  again  made  her  appearance, 
she  complained  of  a  headache,  and  Aunt 
Abigail  coupling  her  silence  and  depression 
with  Josiah*s  visit,  concluded  that  he  had 
been  further  urging  his  suit.  lie  remained 
to  an  early  dinner  with  them,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  speak  again  to  Dorothy. 
But  Aunt  Abigail,  having  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  dear  child  should  not  be 
worried  any  further,  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them, 
still  uncertain  how  he  should  act  for  the 
best. 

Josiah  was  quite  aware  of  Dorothy's 
position,  and  how  her  conduct  would  be 
viewed  among  Friends.  She  would  be  re- 
garded henceforth  as  a  forward,  frivolous 
girl,  unworthy  to  be  trusted,  and  not  prop- 
erly endowed  with  maidenly  reserve.  Tlus 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  charitar- 
blc,  but  those  who  lacked  the  chief  Chris- 
tian virtue  would  probably  not  spare  her 
in  thought  and  word ;  and  to  a  proud  man 
like  Nathaniel,  this  scandal  would  be  bit- 
ter indeed.  How  could  it  be  lessened? 
A  brilliant  idea  entered  Josiah's  mind. 
Surely,  if  Charles  Yerschoyle  loved  Doro- 
thy as  well  as  he  did — he  would  be  equally 
anxious  that  no  breath  of  scandal  should 
dim  the  purity  of  her  actions.  Josiah  felt 
that  he  could  explain  the  whole  circum- 


stances to  him,  and  ask  him  to  wxito  to 
NathanieL  Her  fiither  would  then  Hnen 
Dorothy  by  saying  his  consent  had  been 
asked  to  her  marriage,  bat  that  he  had 
withheld  it  on  account  of  difbrenoei  of 
principles. 

Many  men  would  have  sneered  at  the 
voung  Quaker's  Quixotic  love.  They  woold 
have  doubted  its  existence^  perhaps,  and 
considered  that  to  have  seen  the  girl  who 
had  refused  him  well  served  out,  would  be 
sweeter  revenge  than  trying  to  spare  her 
anxiety  or  sorrow.  But  this  was  not  Jo- 
siah's  nature ;  he  had  always  thought  that 
Dorothy  woidd  find  it  hard  to  love  him, 
and  he  cared  for  her  none  the  less  becanie 
his  fears  now  had  been  realized.  True  he 
did  not  go  throueh  all  these  interviews  aad 
communings  ynui  himself  without  many  a 
sad  heart-ache  and  regret;  but  even  these 
did  not  make  him  feel  bitter  to  her.  If  a 
slight  shadow  ever  had  come  over  him,  one 
look  at  her  had  charmed  it  away.  Captain 
Yerschoyle,  however,  acted  on  him  in  a  con- 
trary manner ;  his  presence  caused  flames 
of  anger  and  hatred  to  sprinff  up  from  the 
ashes  which  only  smoulderea  within  Job&- 
ah's  breast.  So  it  was  no  easy  task  to  seek 
a  meeting  with  him.  Josiah  was  eertsia 
that  in  presence  of  his  rival  he  ahouM  hA 
awkwani  and  be  unable  properir  to 
explain  his  errand.  Still  it  seemed  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do.  He  spent  sevmal 
hours  in  deciding  one  thinff,  and  then 
changing  his  mind ;  going  haSf-way  to  the 
station  and  turning  back,  walking  some 
little  distance,  regretting  his  decision,  aad 
making  a  second  and  fruitless  attempt  to 
catch  a  train  which  had  almost  started  as 
he  began  running.  At  length  be  made  a 
desperate  resolution  and  arrived  at  Darings 
ton  just  before  dinner. 

Captain  Yerschoyle  and  Mr.  Egertonhad 
just  oome  in  after  a  long  ride,  and  were 
discussing  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
Lady  Laura's  summons. 

**  I  cannot  think  what  they  mean,**  uaA 
the  younger  man. 

''  Mean!"  replied  l^lr.  Egerton ;  **  nothing 
no  woman  ever  does  —  they  are  tired  S 
quarrelling  together,  and  want  you  to  join 
tnem.    Take  my  advice,  and  don't."* 

''  I  left  them  like  turtle-doves,"  said  C^h 
tain  Yerschoyle,  ''on  account  of  Audrey 
having  determined  to  saoriftce  herself  to 
that  old  Ford  I  told  you  ot  Well,  I  shall 
not  go  to-morrow,  I'll  write  to  my  mother 
and  ask  her  what  she  means.  I  don't  want 
to  leave  now." 

'*No,"  said  the  old  man  slyly;  *•  tell  her 
that  Fox-hunting  is  just  beginning." 

Captain  Yersohoyle  woud  not  1mde^ 
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stand  the  allusion,  and  his  companion  con- 
tinued, ^  Capital  sport,  but  the  best  men 
get  a  cropper  sometimes." 

**  Ah,  well ! "  replied  Captain  Verschoyle, 
bent  on  remaining  ignorant ;  "  there's  not 
much  fear  of  me,  I'm  an  old  hand." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Charlie •"  but 

he  was  interrupted  by  the  man  opening  the 
door  and  saying  to  Captain  Verschoyle, 
••  If  you  please,  sir,  there's  a  gentleman  in 
the  library  as  wishes  to  see  you ;  he  told 
me  to  say  Josiah  Crewdson." 


Mr.  Egerton  gave  a  long  whistle.  ^  Fll 
be  your  second,  Charlie,  —  if  he's  come  in 
a  blood-thirsty  spirit,"  he  said ;  "  or  if  he 
only  wants  a  peaceable  fight,  tell  him  I'll 
have  a  round  with  him  while  you're  get- 
ting your  wind,  for  I  fear  the  little  chap's 
more  than  a  match  for  you."  But  Captain 
Verschoyle  paid  no  attention  to  this  sally, 
he  only  sat  for  an  instant  frowning,  and 
then  meditatively  asked,  *^  Now  what  can 
he  want  with  me  ?  " 


COXMENSALISM  IN   THE   AnKIAL  KiNODOM.  — 

Under  this  title  a  very  interesting  paper  was 
read  some  time  ago  in  the  Academie  dee  Sciences 
de  Belgique  by  M.  P.  J.  van  Beneden,  which 
we  haye  not  hitherto  bad  an  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing, it  is  well  known  to  even  the  most  care- 
less observer  that  various  animals  are  frequently 
found  associated  together.  la  some  instances  the 
Bmaller  and  often  more  active  animal  feeds  upon 
the  other,  and  is  then  termed  a  parasite;  and 
this  may  either  live  on  the  surface  or  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  in  either  case  at  the  expense  of  its  host. 
In  other  instances,  however,  instead  of  forming 
a  true  parasite,  the  smaller  animal  may  simply 
take  advantage  of  the  activity  of  the  larger  ani- 
mal to  which  it  attaches  itself  in  order  to  obtain 
food,  that  it  would  be  otherwise  anable  to  ao- 

auire,  and  which  is  occasionally  identical  with 
lat  of  its  host  In  such  cases,  instead  of  prey- 
ing upon  the  latter,  it  simply  dines  at  the  same 
table  with  him;  the  two  animals  furnish  together 
an  example  of  commensallsm.  When  the  back 
of  a  whale  is  coated  with  Coronulae  or  Diad- 
emata,  it  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  covered  with 
parasites.  These  crustaceans  only  require  from 
their  colossal  neijrhbour  a  lodging,  or  more  ac- 
curately, a  vehicle.  They  do  not  in  any  way 
draw  nourishment  from  him,  but  effect  the  cap- 
ture of  their  own  appropriate  food,  in  which 
they  are  merely  assisted  by  the  motion  of  the 
whale.  Commensals  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  free,  or  those  which  can  detach 
themselves  at  will,  and  the  fixed.  The  free  com- 
mensaU  are  the  most  numerous,  and  various 
examples  of  them  may  be  adduced.  First,  a 
pretty  little  fish  named  Donzella,  or  Fierasfer, 
which  lives  in  the  inside  of  the  Holothuria,  and 
is  of  elong  ited  ribbon-like  form.  M.  v.  Bene- 
den  states  thjit  one  of  his  friends,  M.  Semper, 
has  in  the  Philippines  seen  Holothurise,  in  whose 
interior  were  so  m.my  different  kinds  of  animals 
as  to  present  no  distant  resemblance  to  an  hotel, 
with  a  table  d'hote.  In  the  Indian  seas,  again, 
is  a  fish  termed  theOxibeles  lombricoides,  which 
lives  insi<le  a  star-fish  (Asterias  discoidea),  and 
consumes  a  part  of  the  food  swallowed  by  the 
latter-  A  eiluroid  fish  of  Brazil,  of  the  genus 
Platystoma,  lodges  in  its  mouth  several  small 
fiahev  that  were  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be 


young  silures,  which  were  protected  here  ts  the 
young  of  the  Marsupials  are  in  the  poooh  of 
their  mother;  but  it  has  lately  been  shown  by 
Prof.  Beinhardt  that  they  are  ftill-grown  fish  of 
a  different  species,  and  he  has  named  them 
Stegophilus  insidiosua.  M.  Bleeker  has  discov- 
ered a  crab  (Cymothoa)  living  in  the  mouth  of 
a  fish,  the  Stromataeus  niger.  In  the  ChineBe 
Sea  Dr.  CoUingwood  met  with  a  large  Anemone, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  interior  of  which  a 
small  fish  swam  about  Another  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  free  commensal  is  met  with  in  the 
Pinnotheres,  or  small  crabs  about  the  sise  of  a 
young  spider,  which  live  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bivalve  Modiola  and  Avicola,  whilst  the  Ostra- 
cothera  similarly  inhabits  the  Tridaona.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Cochliolepeis  parasites  we 
have  an  example  of  a  gasteropod  living  as  a  free, 
commensal  on  the  body  of  an  Annelid  Oooetee 
lupina.  Another  small  crab  (Fabia  chinensis) 
lives  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  of  an 
Echinus  (Euriechinns  imbecillus).  The  habits 
of  the  Hermit  crab  are  well  known,  how  it  seeks 
out  certain  gasteropod  shells,  and  conceals  in 
them  its  feeble  caudal  extremi^;  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  it  is  almost  slways  accom- 
panied by  a  commensal  in  the  form  of  a  little 
Annelid,  whilst  the  surfiuse  of  the  protecting 
shell  is  often  covered  with  Hydraotinia,  which  to 
some  extent  at  least  are  indebted  to  the  crab  for 
their  sustenance.  Other  crabs  inhabit  tunicate 
animals,  as  the  Phronimus  sedentarius,  which 
swims  in  the  interior  of  the  Solpa.  The  elegant 
gasteropod  Phylliroe  bucephalus  has  for  a  com- 
mensal a  remarkable  polype,  the  nature  of  which 
was  long  misunderstood,  but  which  is  now  known 
to  be  the  Polype  Mnestra  parasites.  Lastly,  the 
beautiful  sponge  (EuplectelU  aspergillum)  of 
the  Philippine  Isles,  contains  in  its  cavity  no 
less  than  three  free  commensals  of  the  Crab- 
tribe,  namely,  the  Pinnotheres,  Palemon,  and 
one  of  the  Isopoda.  In  regard  to  the  fixed  com- 
mensals, the  most  interesting  are  the  Cirripe- 
des,  which  in  the  form  of  tubicinella,  diad  ema, 
or  coronula,  are  found  attached  to  whales,  dol- 
phins, sharks,  and  ohelonia.  Varioas  genera 
of  polypes  and  sponges  are  fJMniliar  as  constitat- 
iog  fixed  oommensala. 
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OFFICIOUS   PBOPLB. 


From  The  Pall  Hall  Gazette. 
OFFICIOUS  PEOPLE. 

Officious  people  can  never  leave  tliin<^ 
alone.  No  one  can  possess  his  soul  in 
peace,  or  go  his  own  way  unhindered  of 
them.  They  stand  at  the  cross-roads  of  all 
men's  lives,  pointing  out  to  them  the  path 
they  ought  to  take ;  and,  whether  in  reli- 
gious faith  or  in  house-furnishing,  the 
choice  of  a  wife  or  the  pattern  of  a  boot^ 
have  thoir  word  to  say,  their  advice  to  give, 
and  their  fingers  to  dip,  whatever  may  bo 
the  pie  that  is  making.  Dlness  is  one  of 
their  strong  points,  and  if  they  hear  that 
you  are  indisposed,  whether  slightly  or 
gravely,  they  rush  off  to  proffer  advice, 
which  you  do  not  want  and  will  not  aiocept, 
and  which  probably  would  turn  out  a  mis- 
take if  you  did  accept.  Your  disinfectnnt 
is  not  equal  to  theirs,  and  they  have 
brought  you  the  name  and  address  of  the 
chemist  where  you  can  get  theirs.  Your 
nurse  does  not  know  her  business ;  let  them 
send  for  one  of  their  own  choosing  to-night. 
Your  medical  man  says  jrou  arc  suffering 
from  a  certain  form  of  illness.  Well,  of 
course  he  ought  to  know ;  but  to  the  offi- 
cious it  seems  much  like  something  else; 
or,  if  they  do  not  go  quite  so  far,  they  in- 
quire, with  the  air  of  knowing  all  about  it, 
whether  he  had  not  onlcred  such  and  such 
things  to  be  done ;  and,  if  you  say  no,  they 
urge  you  to  have  their  own  medical  man 
without  delay,  as  they  are  so  sure  yours  is 
making  a  mistake.  And  so  on,  till  they 
have  worried  you  into  a  fever,  when  they 
take  their  leave,  and  bewail  your  obstinacy 
to  the  next  comer 

Old  maids,  they  are  great  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  and  you  may  make  up 
your  mind  to  much  advice  on  the  best 
methods  of  feeding,  instructing,  and  dis- 
ciplining your  rising  family,  if  you  number 
an  officious  spinster  among  your  friends. 
They  do  not  often  err  on  the  side  of  ten- 
dernessi,  being  generally  of  a  decidedly 
Spartan  way  of  thinking ;  but  sometime.-j 
they  start  off  on  a  crusade  of  spoiling,  and 
interfere  with  you  because  of  your  harsh- 
nCv^s,  though  on  the  other  hand  they  will 
rebuke,  and  even  punish,  your  little  one.^ 
if  they  feel  called  upon  to  testify  in  that 
form;  and  they  will  tell  you  what  they 
have  done  quite  complacently,  and  think 
tliey  have  deserved  your  gratitude.  Being 
for  the  most  part  people  of  an  overflowing 
energy,  without  sufficient  occupation,  and 
afflicted  with  untiring  strength  and  activity, 
they  are  up  and  about  everywhere,  piying 
out  all  you  wish  concealed,  and  doing 
everything  you  want  left  alone.  On  their 
own  account,  and  unasked  by  you,  they 


undertake  to  do  your  buiiieai,  and  niM 
times  out  of  ten  they  do  it  wrolig.    If  efw 
they  have  your  permiBtioiiy  and  yoa  an 
about  to  give  accurate  directioiia,  they  do 
not  wait  to  hear  all  you  have  to  aay,  bvt 
go  off  half-charged,  and  have  fired  thor 
shot  before  they  know  what  they  had  to 
hit.    If  intimately  associated  with  tiwn, 
ther  reduce  you  to  the  state  of  an  imbedk^ 
with  no  will  of  your  own,  no  individuafitf, 
no  independent  action  — just  a  wiMitiiHn, 
to  be  moved  according  to  the  will  of  jov 
officious  friend  the  wirc-poller.    If  yoa  m 
asked  a  question  they  answer  for  yon,  and 
they  make  arrangements  in  which  yoa  m 
the  principal  person  concerned,  to  save  yoa 
the  trouble  of  deciding  for  yourself   If 
you  are  tired,  they  mount  raard  againit 
your  door,  and  defend  you  urom  the  pm- 
ence  of  your  dearest  mends  whom  yon 
specially  wish  to  see ;  they  bay  what  yon 
do  not  want,  because  they  thought  soeli- 
and-such  things  **  looked  like  jou ; "  Aey 
commit  you  to  engagements  yoa  never 
dreamed  of  undertaking ;  and  send  yon 
teachers,  tradespeople,  workers  of  all  kinda^ 
with  an  assurance  that  yoa  are  certain  to 
employ  them.    If  they  know  that  yoa  an 
invited  by  a  common  friend,  they  hniUe 
over  to  his  house,  and  take  it  on  themielTM 
to  inform  him  of  vour  peculiar  habits  and 
tastes,  and  you,  who  are  shy  and  sensitiTev 
and  hate  to  be  singular  or  to  giro  troable, 
are  made  to  appear  in  a  character  of  all 
others  most  distressing  to  jon,  beeanse 
your  officious  friend  chose  to  betray  your 
little  weaknesses  and  parade  ^oar  pie* 
dilections  as  necessities.    On  a  jonmey  or 
a  drive  they  smother  yon  with  sapemn- 
merary  wraps,  and  go  shivering  for  their 
own  share.    If  you  have  arranged  to  so- 
company  them  on  an  expedition  they  judge 
unasked  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  weatliir 
for  you;  and  either  go  off  without  yoa 
because  it  was  not  the  right  kind  of  a  diy 
for  you,  or  break  up  the  party  on  your 
account  and  in  their  character  of  watch- 
dog guarding  your  interests.    If  you  de- 
cide on  going,  supposing  the  possibility  of 
decision  is  still  left  yoa,  they  deluge  ypa 
with  their  advice,  and  hamper  you  with 
their  help  before  you  start;  giring  yoor 
coachman  private  instructions  as  to  wtiA 
way  he  is  to  go,  so  that  yoa  shall  have  thi^ 
view  or  avoid  that  hill,  as  they  think  beit 
for  your  pleasure  and  well-being.    Indeed, 
as  a  general  characteristic,  they  interftre 
not  a  little  with  yoar  servants  all  raoni; 
if  they  are  women,  rebuking  the  maidi  kt 
their  feminine  vanities  in  dress,  and  the 
men  for  their  fondness  for  beer;  if  of  the 
domestic  sort)  oppressing  them  wifthroaipH 
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for  furniture  polish  and  plate  powder,  and 
rules  for  doing  their  worK  differently  firom 
their  present  methods,  which  serve  only  to 
afflict  their  souls  and  bewilder  their  minds, 
and  to  make  them  uncertain  in  all  they  do. 
ITiey  understand  all  about  everything.  If 
they  go  into  your  garden  they  nip  off  your 
first  buds  to  strengthen  the  plant,  and  in 
their  zeal  for  ridding  you  of  dead  leaves 
and  Beeding  flowers,  tear  off  your   best 

blo<^soming  branches  with  them 

Women  who  are  persecuted  by  officious 
friends  in  society  find  "  company  manners  " 
and  the  serenity  demanded  by  their  caste 
difficult  to  compass.  The  officious  male 
friend  jumps  up  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion and  hovers  about,  insisting  on  doing 
everything  for  his  victim  that  she  does  not 
want  done  at  all,  or  that  she  wants  some 
one  else  to  do,  and  succeeds  in  making  her 
life  a  burden  to  her  for  the  time  being. 
He  spills  the  wine  or  coffee  in  his  struggle 
to  hold  her  glass  or  cup ;  cannons  against 
her  in  his  endeavour  to  wrest  from  her  the 
light  chair  she  is  dragging  after  her,  with 
a  pretty  affectation  ot  carrying  burdens 
that  she  knows  becomes  her;  insists  on 
giving  her  a  footstool  which  makes  her  seat 
uncomfortable,  and  over  which  she  trips 
when  she  gets  up;  and  takes  her  down  to 
8upp)er  or  her  carriage  before  any  one  else 
can  offer,  when  she  is  praying  in  her  heart 
for  some  other  man  half-way  across  the 
room  and  coming  towards  her  now  to  per- 
form that  pleasant  office  —  some  other  man 
to  whom  she  has  a  tender  word  to  say,  and 
from  whom  she  hopes  to  hear  one  yet  more 
tender.  In  a  word,  he  makes  himself  a 
nuisance,  and  spoils  the  poor  creature's 
whole  pleasure  by  his  officiousness,  when 
he  meant  only  to  do  her  a  service.  But 
this  i3  just  the  way  with  your  officious 
people ;  they  always  mean  to  do  well,  only 
they  never  manage  to  succeed. 


From  Thp  Spectator. 
TUE  HOIIEXZOLLERNS  AND  TUE 
KEVOLUriON. 

CoKRESPONDEXTS  from  Versailles  agree 
in  declaring  that  the  German  chiefs,  the 
six  or  seven  men  who  are  directing  the 
movements  and  determining  the  policy  of 
the  new  military  power,  feel  a  certain  "  un- 
easiness" at  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  in 
France.  Of  course  they,  as  regular  sol- 
diers, despise  the  great  partisan,  and  even 
question  his  rij^ht  to  fight  for  France  — 
wiouiih  he  is  bv  law  a  Frenchman  of  the 
department  of  Nice,  and  bears  a  regular 


French   commission  —  and  as    Conserva- 
tives detest  the  most  convinced  of  Repub- 
licans ;  but  still  they  confess  an  uneasiness, 
and  they  are  right.    Garibaldi  represents 
perfectlv  the  two  grand  dangers  to  which 
the  Uonenzollems,  by  pushing  their  do-^ 
mands  too  far,  are  exposing  both  the  dy- 
nasty and  the  future  of  Germany.    They 
are   bringing  upon  themselves  a  new  and 
grave   evil,  one  which  may  yet  undo  all 
they  have  achieved  for  themselves, -?- the 
permanent,  sleepless,  unquenchable    hos- 
tility of  the  cosmopolitan.  Kevolution ;  the 
deadly  enmity  of  a  party  which,  in  every 
countnr  except  England,  means  to  make 
itself  felt  ana  fear^ ;  which  is  unable  to 
swerve,  though  it  sometimes  suspends  its 
ultimate  object,  and  which,  though  feeble 
to  accomplish  anything  of  itself,  brings  up 
masses  of  power  to  the  support  of  every' 
enemy  of  its  foes.    Hitherto  the  Revolu- 
tion has  not  been  bitter  against  the  Hohen-. 
zollerns,  has  regarded  them  rather  as  per^! 
sons  useful  to  control  or  destroy  the  Ro-^ 
manof&,  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Bonapartes, 
and  the  Temporal  Power.    Once,  at  least,  | 
during  recent  years  —  during  the  war  of' 
1866  —  Red  feeung  has  been  decidedly  with! 
Prussia,  Sadowa  being  regarded  as  a  ter-i 
rible  blow  to  their  deadliest  enemy  of  all, . 
obscurantist,  absolutist  Austria.    Even  up 
to  the  fall  of  Sedan,  that  opinion  was  not 
hostile,  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  felt 
to  be  the  strongest  and  most  immovable 
of  all  barriers  to  the  supremacy  of  their 
ideas.    From  the  day  of  the  **  ddchdance," 
however,  all  was  changed.    Austria  is  lib- 
erahzed  and  '*  Darwinian,"  the  Bonapartes 
in  exile,  the  Temporal  Power  aboushed, 
the  Italian   Grovernment  submissive,  and 
the  full  volume  of  the  Red  hatred  has  b&- 
gun  to  concentrate  itself  upon  the  aggran- 
dized,   self-willed,    force-believing,  aristo- 
cratic German  monarchy.    That  hatred  is 
deepened  every  day  by  the  historic  sympa- 
thy of  all  true  Reds  for  France,  the  home 
of  the  Revolution,  by  the  danger  of  the 
one  capital  which  has  been  for  two  gener- 
ations immovably  Republican,  and  by  the 
unwarrantable  and  unwise  insults  which 
the  German  chiefs,  and  more  especially 
Count  Bismarck,  daily  pour  out  upon  the 
**  gentlemen  of  the  pavement,"  the  "  elect 
of  the  rabble,"  the  "  gang  of  lawyers,"  who 
are  trying  to  save  at  once  liberty  and 
France;  and  that  hatred  signifies  much. 
It  means  that  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
for  years,  perhaps  for  generations  to  come, 
a  party  fanatically  brave  and  determined, 
with  high  popularity  among  the  masses, 
sure  of  occasional  ghmpses  of  power,  with 
more  than  half  the  Press  of  Europe  in  its 
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hands,  with  an  influence  which  is  aknost 
predominant  among  the  Latin  races,  will 
for  years  postpone  all  smaller  ends  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Pn^^sian  monarchy  and 
system  of  rule ;  that  the  never-ending  hail 
of  agitations  and  sarcasms,  insurrections 
and  diatribes,  intrigues  and  songs  which 
has  beaten  down  the  Papacy,  will  hencefor- 
ward rain  upon  the  HohenzoUems.  It  is 
not  a  lame  Nizzard  who  has  declared  war 
upon  the  new  Emperor,  but  every  Red 
in  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Poland,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Ireland,  and  even — though 
that  matters  little  —  in  Great  Britain. 
Grcrmany  is  strong  enough  to  defy  all  if  it 
pleases;  but  in  Germany  itself  the  Reds 
will  find,  when  the  war  is  once  over,  pow- 
erful levers.  There  are  points  of  weak- 
ness in  that  mighty  structure  in  which  the 
wedges  can  be  inserted.  The  scheme  of 
policy  which  almost  forbids  commissions  to 
plebeians  is  enough  when  the  nation  is  an 
army  to  breed  an  insurrection.  The  South 
Germans  are  Democrats  at  heart,  and  the 
South  Germans  are  stepping  to  their  places 
in  the  Federation.  No  Catholic  out  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  —  where  perpetual  dan- 
ger has  erased  religious  differences  —  loves 
or  can  love  cordially  the  stern  l*rotestant 
House,  with  its  fixed  dogma  that  the  Stat« 
is  above  all,  even  Heaven, — that,  for  ex- 
ample, to  quote  a  recent  fact,  a  Catholic 
officer  who  refuses  a  duel  shall  be  broke, 
even  though  he  pleads  that  he  refused 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  salvation.  Above 
all,  the  Reds  have  the  lever  of  the  tremen- 
dous question  known  variously  as  the 
Rights  of  labour,  Lassallisin,  Schulze-Dolit- 
Bcherei,  a  dozen  names,  but  under  them  all 
implying  revolt  against  the  sternly  regular 
Prussian  support  of  individualism.  A 
strike  in  North  Germany  is  a  crime,  and 
therefore  a  workman  is  a  potential  insur- 
gent. Safe  from  the  external  foe,  with 
new  millions  of  democratic  and  Catholic 
subjects,  with  a  question  to  settle  in  which 
he  is  sure  to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  whole 
classes,  with  his  people  armed  and  full  of 
the  pride  of  victory,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, were  he  wise,  woula  do  well  to 
shrink  from  an  internecine  quarrel  with 
the  power  which  never  loses  an  opportu- 
nity, and  never  rejects  an  ally,  which,  us- 
ing now  one  weapon  and  now  another  — 
now  an  assassin  like  Orsini,  now  a  King 
like  Victor  Emanuel,  now  a  partisan  like 
Garibaldi,  and  again  a  trooper  like  Prim — 
has  within  twenty  years  helped  to  batter 
down  all  the  Bourbon  thrones,  the  Holy 
Chair,  the  Austrian  sway  in  Italy,  and  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty  in  France,  and  is  even 
now  lending  new  strength  and  spirit,  and 


even  means,  to  the  nation  which  Xing 
William  has  Btruck  down. 

Again,  the  Revolution -i- and  this  it  tkt 
second  reason  why  there  is  such  nneasiiite 
in  Versailles — is  now  trying  whether  il 
can,  as  in  1793,  organize  popular  war; 
whether,  that  is,  the  stronj^t  reason  ftr 
the  Prussian  system,  with  its  rigidity  sad 
its  royalism,  namely,  its  invincibility  in 
war,  aoes  or  does  not  exist.    The  tiieoiy 
of  the  German  chiefs  is  that  no  nation  esa 
be  permanently  safe  unless  organised  on  a 
far-seeing,  rigid,  and  more  or  less  o|^ire^ 
sive  but  scientific  military  system,  hsTisg 
for  permanent  pivot  a  lung  reigning  Ij 
right  other  than  popular  election.    If  this 
theory  is  unsouno,  if  France,  after  a  tenifie 
overthrow,  with    no  king,  no    army,  bo 
leader  of  ^nius,  no  organization*  and  no 
time,  can  improvise  by  mere  energy  sad 
patriotism  a  force  sufficient  to  check  the 
victors,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Hbheniol- 
lems  and  their  system  will  have  dissp- 
peared.    A  defeat  of  the  Gorman  Army  1^ 
the  Army  of  Paris  will  be  the  most  teriiUs 
blow  the  principle  of  monarchy  erer  r^ 
ceived,  ana  a  successful  rising  in  the  pniv- 
inces  will  be  scarcely  less  disastrooai    h 
will  prove  by  the  most  conspicuooa  of  in- 
stances, by  an  explosion  which  all  mn* 
must  hear,  that  monarchy  is  needless  to 
military  strength;  that  popnlsr  lead«% 
elected  and  trusted  by  a  patriotic  people^ 
can  rapidly  form  efficient  armies  under  the 
most  unfavourable  ciroomstances ;  thsl  t 
popular  army  may  be  an  effective  army; 
that  a  fortiori  a  Swiss  organisation  woud 
completely  protect  any  country  to  which  it 
is  applied.    In  other  words,  it  would  profS 
past  all  doubt  or  quibble  that  HepoUi- 
canism  is  not  necessarily  weak  or  mos- 
archy   necessarily   strong.      That  lesMS 
taught  to  Germany,  explained,  analynd, 
and    pondered    on   as   it   would   be  by 
(icrman  professors,  orators,  and  soldien, 
would  in  the  end  be  fatal  to  the  monarchy 
now  holding  its  Belshazzar  feast  up  there 
in  Versailles,  with  all  mankind  save  the 
Revolution  at  its  feet.    This  is  the  experi- 
ment which  the  General  of  the  Revela- 
tion is  trying,  and  in  which,  in  spite  of  all 
hostile  circumstances,  he  may  yet  succeed. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  a  Tory  in    Greet 
Britain  who,  as  he  read   Garibaldi's  ia- 
structions   to   the   Francs-tireurs — pol^ 
lished  in  the  Daily  News^  did  not  peroeif^ 
as  by  a  revelation,  that  this  was  not  ss 
'*  inspired  idiot  **  or  second  MasanieUo;  M 
a  millitary  genius  of  a  new  type,  and  of  thl 
most  singularly  original  force.    That  thoee 
regulations  will  be  obeyed  we  are  soandf 
able  to  believe.    They  require  an  ednosM 
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population,  and  the  French  are  not  edu- 
cated; a  population  careless  of  military 
executions,  and  the  French  dread  them 
very  much.  But  that,  if  obeyed,  they 
would,  at  a  hideous  sacrifice  of  life  and 
treasure,  rid  France  of  her  invaders,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  can  well  un- 
derstand how  angrily  Count  Bismarck 
glances  at  the  possibility,  how  harshly 
G<*rman  officers  feel  inclined  to  carry  out 
the  ti?rrori8t  rules  intended  to  prevent 
such  war.  Those  terrorist  rules  may  suc- 
ceed, for  human  nature  is  weak ;  but  they 
may  also  fail,  for  of  all  threats,  the  one 
against  which  human  nature  rises  up  most 
courageously  is  war  without  quarter,  and 
it  is  war  without  quarter  which  these  eie- 
cutions  of  Francs-tireurs  proclaim.  **  I  am 
to  die  if  taken ;  then  I  will  die  fighting ;  " 
even  Hindoos  are  capable  of  that  simple 
syllogism,  and  it  is  one  which  has  at  all 
times  made  insurgents  formidable.  K 
they  fail,  the  free  war  may  give  as  severe  a 
shake  to  the  Iloheuzollem  system  as  the 
hostility  of  the  llevolution  is  certain  to  do 
to  the  ilohenzoUern  dynasty,  and  it  is  both 
these  chances,  pregnant  with  possibilities 
of  future  overthrow,  which  the  King  and 
his  Minister  are  developing  by  continuing 
•  the  war.  Had  Jules  Favre's  offer  been 
accepted,  Germany  would  have  retired  al- 
most unwounded,  arbitress  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  consent  of  all  men  entirely  in  the 
right.  Were  she  to  accept  them  now,  she 
would  retire  with  her  future  assured,  her 
power  far  beyond  attack,  her  enemies  in 
France  alone.  If  she  protracts  the  war  by 
demanding  terms  which  Paris  untaken  can- 
not grant,  she  may  obtain  a  Poland  in  the 
West  to  join  hands  with  the  Poland  in  the 
Kast;  but  she  may  also  retire  empty- 
handed  and  sorely  wounded,  while  she 
must  retire  knowing  that  henceforward 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Ilohen- 
zoUern dynasty  it  is  war  to  the  death. 


From  The  Economist. 
OUR    POSITION   IN  CUINA. 

We  are  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  position  of  British  subjects 
and  British  interests  in  China  deserves  the 
most  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
(Government.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  possi- 
ble to  overrate  the  political  importance  of 
an  Oriental  mas.^acre,  which  is  as  often  due 
to  fear  as  to  any  other  cause,  the  insur- 
gents Hec'ing  IK)  alternative  between  re- 
spect and  murder.  Asiatics  in  all  coun- 
tries  are   apt   to    kill   where    Europeans 


would  only  hoot.    It  is  also  quite  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  evidences  of  official  com- 

Slicity,  Asiatic  rulers  bein^  much  more  un- 
er  the  influence  of  opimon  that  we  are 
apt  to  suppose.  They  cannot  afford  to 
despise  their  soldiers,  and  their  soldiers, 
unless  mere  mercenaries,  share  all  the  prej- 
udices of  the  classes  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  The  tortures,  too  —  and  more 
especiaUy  the  indecent  tortqres,  —  which 
usually  accompany  massacres  in  the  East 
disturb  the  Western  imagination,  which 
regards  the  wilful  infliction  of  pain  with  a 
loathing  a  Chinaman  is  incompetent  even 
to  understand.  Nevertheless,  in  this  in- 
stance we  think  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  the  Anglo-Chinese  are  in  the  right, 
ane  that  the  European  community  in 
China  stands  in  great  danger  of  extirpa- 
tion. The  Chinese  think  that  the  French 
are  the  soldier  people  of  Europe,  they 
know  that  Frencn  power  is  broken,  and 
they  imagine  that  the  hour  is  arrived 
when  foreign  interference  may  safely  be 
brought  to  a  close.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  this  country  should  tolerate  or  even 
disregard  a  menace  of  that  kind.  Not 
only  would  its  realization  lead  to  an  imme- 
diate and  most  annoying  war,  but  its  ex- 
istence involves  a  danger  which  is  too 
often  overlooked.  Capitalists  do  not  like 
to  live  under  personal  terror.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  infinitesimal  extent  of  personal 
dantj^r  has  for  years  past  arrested  the  flow 
of  English  capital  to  Ireland,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  with  the  interior 
of  China  is  completely  stopped  by  the  risks 
which  would  attend  its  serious  prosecution. 
It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  the  Chinese  might  render  residence 
in  Shanghae  and  other  ports  so  insecure, 
or  dangerous,  or  unpleasant,  that  the  place 
would  cease  to  attract  capital,  and  a  trade 
of  immense  value,  one  which  has  scarcely 
begun  but  which  already  amounts  to  20,- 
000,000/  a  year,  would  be  brought  to  a 
close.  No  country  so  dependent  as  our 
own  upon  Asiatic  commerce  could  patiently 
endure  such  a  loss;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Government  woidd  do  well  to 
avoid  it  by  precautions  such  as  they  have 
not  yet  employed. 

Those  precautions  we  venture  to  suggest 
have  not  yet  been  very  wise,  yielding  as 
they  do  a  minimum  of  safety  at  a  maximum 
of  expense.  The  present  system  is  to  sta- 
tion an  armed  vessel  or  two  in  each  Treaty 
port,  to  threaten  bombardment  if  Europe- 
ans are  menaced ;  and  in  the  event  of  ex- 
traordinary danger,  to  send  a  few  marines 
and  Madras  troops,  just  enough  to  excite 
Chinese  susceptibility,  but  not  enough  to 
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resist  a  considerable  force.  These  precau- 
tions, which  cost  much  money,  arc  very 
slowly  taken,  are  apt  to  become  effectual 
too  late,  and  leave  ample  time  to  the  Chi- 
nese literati  to  try  their  favourite  device 
— the  rush  of  an  armed  but  apparently 
irresponsible  mob,  bent  on  pillage,  torture, 
and  execution.  It  docs  not  take  twelve 
hours  to  organize  a  massacre  like  that  of 
Tientsin,  and  though  the  foreigners  usually 
have  some  warning,  they  very  often  have 
not  adequate  force  at  hand.  They  can 
punish  but  not  prevent  atrocities,  and 
every  punishment  is  apt  to  assume  the  di- 
mensions of  a  war,  very  costly,  very  inglo- 
rious, and  very  ii^jurious  to  trade.  It  is 
indit-pcnsuble  to  seek  some  means  of  defence 
which  shall  be  more  permanent^  more  com- 
plete, and  less  costly ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  expe- 
dient devised  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by 
the  East  India  Company,  namely,  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  or  fort  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  attack  not  supported 
by  powerful  artillery  —  a  fort  to  be  garri- 
soned by  sixteen  or  twenty  gunners,  and 
the  Kuropean  volunteers.  It  is  not  the 
Chinese  army  we  have  to  fear,  but  the 
Chinese  mob ;  and  against  an  armed  mob 
even  an  ordinary  house  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. The  Sepoys  in  India  were  fre- 
quently beaten  off  from  mere  dwelling- 
houses,  the  windows  of  which  had  been 
protected  by  bags  of  sand.  Four  low  tow- 
ers connected  by  walls,  with  an  ordinary 
flat  and  incombustible  roof  over  the  en- 
closure, a  minute  railway  station  in  fact-, 
would  afford  a  sufficient  retreat  for  a  few 
days,  during  which  the  European  residents 
would  be  able  to  read  the  mob  a  terrible 
lesson,  until  orders  either  arrived  from 
Fekin  or  support  from  the  nearest  squ.'id- 
Ton.  Better  still  would  be  the  plan  of 
the  old  Eiist  India  Company,  of  obtaining 
certain  delegated  rights  over  a  limited  plot 
of  ground,  within  which  the  European  mu- 
nicipality would  be  entitled  to  make  its 
own  byelaws,  and  defend  itself  as  it  best 
could.  The  ca]»ital  cities  of  India,  with 
their  vast  populations,  are  controlled 
usually  by  forts  of  very  little  use  in  war, 
and  liave  for  a  century  been  wonderfully 
exempt  from  mob  risings,  though  in  one 
of  thorn,  at  least,  there  is  a  i)opulaco  more 
warlike,  bigoted,  and  dangerous  than  th<it 
of  any  Chinese  city.  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  Cliina,  as  in  India,  civil  residents 
are  accustomed  to  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
defence,  and  would  very  gladly  protect 


I  themselves  by  any  device  not  reqiiixinff  » 
!  great  expendituio  of  time,  as,  for  example, 
;  by  enrolling  themselves  in  volunteer  artil- 
,  lery  companies.    Of  course,  it  would  be 
;  necessary  to  regulate  any  resort  to  meant 
of  defence;  but  the  merchants  are  not 
eager  to  check  trade,  and  there  are  Con- 
sul with  considerable  powers  over  their 
people.    Fortified  Consulates  would,  we 
believe,  prevent  many  a  Chinese  war. 

Before  any  scheme  of  defence  can  be 
carried  out,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  re- 
sume, if  possible,  our  ancient  position  of 
isolation.  The  European  Powers  in  Cliina 
ihave  contrived  in  the  course  of  years  to 
hamper  themselves  by  a  system  of  alliance 
of  no  practical  value,  and  much  practical 
im'ury.  The  theory  is,  that  all  Europe  iS| 
as  regards  China,  a  Federal  Power,  that 
all  States  are  to  help  each  other,  and  that 
consequently  any  concession  obtained  br 
one  Stat«  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  ajL 
Even  if  the  theory  were,  acted  on,  it  would 
be  a  nuisance,  as  the  representatiyes  of 
France  are  never  content  with  less  than 
command,  which  England,  in  Asia,  can 
never  afford  to  cede ;  while  American  di- 
plomatists have  a  knack  of  posing  them- 
selves as  friends  of  both  sides,  and  very 
candid  friends,  which  destroys  all  appear 
ance  of  unity  amonp  the  strangers.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  acted  upon* 
French  women  being  murdered  under  cir- 
cumstances which  implicate  the  officials 
without  English  representatives  attempt 
ing  to  enforce  reparation  or  punishments 
At  the  same  time,  the  disci^dit  of  not 
enforcing  them  attaches,  in  Chinese  eyes, 
to  the  English  as  much  as  to  the  fVench. 
We  suffer  from  an  apparent  obligation 
which,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  fully  ao> 
knowledge.  Of  course  in  very  serious 
emergencies  civilized  men  will  hang  to- 
gether against  semi-civilized  men;  but 
tliere  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  ex- 
ert ourselves  to  obtain  concessions  from 
Pekin,  which  must  be  instantly  shared 
with  Powers  who  have  scarcely  any  inter- 
ests in  China,  or  why  we  should  give  up 
the  power  of  controlling  our  own  ]>eop]e, 
because  any  ruling  locid  committee  must 
be  international,  and,  therefore,  inefficient^ 
We  want  to  see  an  *^  English  fiictory  **  of 
the  old  Company *s  fashion  in  each  centre 
of  Chinese  trade,  and  we  would  ask  Lord 
Granville  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  releasing  our  policy  in  China  from  the 
confused  kind  of  Federal  idea  by  which  it 
is  at  present  so  hopelessly  embarrassed  ? 
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IN  VACATION,  ETa 


IN  VACATION. 


How  wonderful  this  pilgrimage! 

On  every  side  new  worlds  appear. 
I  weigh  the  wisdom  of  the  sage. 

And  find  it  wanting  here. 

I  crave  the  tongue  that  Adam  knew. 
To  question  and  discourse  with  these, — 

To  taunt  the  jay  with  jacket  blue, 
And  quarrel  with  the  bees. 

To  answer  when  the  grossbeak  calls 

His  mate;  to  mock  the  catbird's  screech; 

The  sloven  crow's,  with  nasal  drawls. 
The  oriole's  golden  speech. 

Now  through  the  pasture,  and  across 
The  br(X)k,  while  flocks  of  sparrows  try 

To  quit  the  world,  and  wildly  toss 
Their  forms  against  the  sky. 

A  small  owl  fh>m  the  thistle-tops 

Makes  eyes  at  me,  with  blank  distrust. 

Tips  off  upon  the  air,  and  drops, 
Flat-footed,  in  the  dust. 

The  meadow-lark  lifts  shoulder-high 
Above  the  sward,  and,  quivering 

With  broken  notes  of  ecstasy. 
Slants  forth  on  curved  wing. 

The  patient  barn-fowls  strut  about. 

Intent  on  nothing  every  one. 
A  tall  cock  hails  a  cock  without, 

A  grave  hen  eyes  the  sun. 

The  clear-eyed  cattle  calmly  stop 
To  munch  the  dry  husk  in  the  rack; 

Or  stretch  their  solid  necks,  and  crop 
The  fringes  of  the  stack. 

But  night  is  coming,  as  I  think ; 

The  moving  air  is  growing  ccol ; 
I  hetir  the  hoarse  frog's  hollow  chink 

Around  the  weedy  pooL 

The  sun  is  down,  the  clouds  are  gray, 
The  cricket  lifts  his  trembling  voice. 

Come  back  again,  0  happy  day. 
And  bid  my  heart  rejoice! 

rublic  Opinion. 


AUTUMIJ  TIME. 

I  siNO  the  mellowed  autumn  time; 
The  russet  pears,  the  scarlet  haws,  the  yellow 
sheaves  of  autumn  time. 

The  fading,  falling  autumn  time; 
The  rustling  leaves,  the  soddencl  winds,  the 
pallid  mists  of  autumn  time. 


The  scented,  fragrtnt  Mrtumii  tiiae; 
The  clover  balls,  the  moorland  heath,  the  firvb- 
plong]ied  earth  of  antamn  time. 

The  sober,  tranquil  antamn  time; 
The  chastened  noons,  the  Btead&st  starSt  Che 
purple  glooms  of  antnmn  time. 

The  sweet,  soft  sonnda  of  antnmn  time; 
The  twittering  birds,  the  bleating  flooke*  tlN 
pUuning  streams  of  antnmn  time. 

The  resting,  patient  antamn  time; 
The  dose-reaped  fields,  the  dew-drenolied  _ 
the  low-streaked  skies  of  antnmn  time. 


The  grand,  prophetic  antnmn  time; 
For  ripened  hearts  and  sweetened  eonls  called 
home  to  God  at  autumn  time. 

Chambers'  JowniL 


ISLE  OF  PUBBECK. 

Great  landmarks  here  are  ironnd  timmgh 

little  space 
Half  circled  by  the  sea. 
Mid  such  tranquillity 
As  most  in  scenes  moet  pastoral  doth  hold  iH 

place. 

A  double  range  of  hills,  as  with  a  ftooa 
Of  nature's  own  device. 
With  one  sole  orifice 
Shuts  in  the  sloping  valley's  half  oinmrnAmnseL 

'  Pastures  ore  large  and  slophig  down  the  Tale» 
In  undulations  green. 
With  winding  lanes  between. 
And  high  upon  the  cliff  that  fhmts  the  soathem 
gale. 

Wild  heath,  outstretching  fkr  bdiind  the  lines 
Of  semi-oircling  hills, 
A  wide  expanse  fulfils. 

And  with  the  deep  blue  distance  distantly  com- 
bines. 

Small  iMiys  between  brown  oUlb,  bays  bios 

and  clear, 
Homesteads  in  meadows  green. 
With  many  gates  between. 
And  hanging  woods  in  riiade,  their  Taried  fimns 

uprear. 

Within  the  arc  of  hills  a  soft  repose. 
As  if  from  by-gone  days, 
Enslaves  the  symp-ithies. 
And  unto  local  love  affection  doth  dispose. 

The  Month. 
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Translated  fbr  The  Living  Age. 
A  LILIPUTIAN  KEPUBLIC. 

Thk  Repubuc  of  Qkbsau. 

by  adolphk  oautieb. 

On  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  on  the 
ri;;ht,  or  north  side  of  that  part  called  the 
Bay  of  Buochs,  lies  a  little  valley,  the  steep 
sides  of  which  form  the  beds  of  two  tor- 
rents, that  rush  down  from  the  three  sec- 
ondary summits  of  Mount  Righi.  These 
three  summits,  forming  an  amphitheatre, 
are  from  48()0  to  5200  feet  high;  they 
slope  precipitously  into  the  lake,  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  valley  of  which  we 
speak,  and  isolate  it  so  much  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  that  there  are  no  means 
of  access  to  it,  except  from  the  lake,  or 
through  narrow  mountain  paths.  On  the 
shore,  at  the  end  of  this  valley,  are  seen 
the  white  houses  of  the  village  of  Gersau. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Switzerland,  inhabitated  by  an  ac- 
tive and  industrious  population,  surround- 
ed by  orchards,  woods  and  pastures,  this 
\'illaj:e  has  a  distinct  physiognomy ;  and,  by 
its  appearance  of  comfort  and  wealth,  more 
resembles  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Little  Cantons,*  than  the  other  villages  of 
the  adjacent  country.  You  see  a  pretty 
church,  lately  built,  a  large  hotel,  several 
handsome  residences,  and  two  large  silk 
factories,  lit  by  gas.  A  road,  recently 
opened,  connects  Gersau  with  Brunnen 
and  the  rest  of  the  Canton  of  Schwytz,  and 
now  the  inhabitants  hear  the  rumbling  of 
carriages,  which  their  fathers  never  did. 
In  the  n('ij;hboiirhood  is  the  fine  thermal 
establishment  of  the  Righi  Scheidegg, 
where,  during  the  summer  many  strangers 
follow  the  cure,  and  breathe  the  fresh  Al- 
pine air;  and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
most  romantically  situated,  is  the  Chapel 
of  Infanticide,  (Ivindlimord),  built  near  a 
rock,  whence,  according  to  tradition,  a 
minstrel  precipitated  his  child,  who  asked 
Lim  for  bread. 

The  valley  and  its  slopes  formed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  old  Free  and  Sovereign  State 
of  (nrsau.  Its  greatest  length  is  one 
league  and   a  quarter,   and  extends  fronv 

•  nio  Cantons  of  Uri.  Schwytz  tnd  Untemrald- 
pn.  tliH  original  ftmiulors  of  tlu»  SwLw  Confedenu 
tiuD,  are  gcucrally  thu^  designated.  ^ 


the  promontory  of  the  Obere  Nase,  the 
boundary  of  Lucerne,  to  a  little  east  of  the 
Chapel  of  Infanticide,  the  boundary  of 
Schwytz.  Its  greatest  width  is  three-quar- 
ters of  a  league,  and  extends  from  the  lake 
to  the  boundary  mark,  placed  a  few  paces 
behind  the  water-cure  establishment  of 
the  Righi  Scheidegg.  The  boatmen  of  the 
lake  declare  that  five  hundred  and  fifty 
strokes  of  the  oar  suffice  to  go  from  one 
end  of  the  Republic  to  the  other,  but  near- 
ly twice  that  amount  is  necessary. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  pop- 
ulation comprised  only  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety-four  inhabitants;  the  last  census 
shows  seventeen  hundred  and  forty.  They 
live  by  raising  cattle,  fishing,  navigation, 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  not  only  in 
the  two  factories,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
but  in  their  own  houses. 

The  topographical  shape  of  Gersau  has 
contributed,  in  isolating  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  towards  giving  it  a  peculiar 
character.  History  has  confirmed  the  work 
of  nature;  it  shows  us  this  diminutive 
district  living  upon  its  own  resources, 
during  several  centuries,  and  forming  an 
independent  State,  of  which  one  of  its  his- 
torians has  truthfully  said  that,  if  there  ex- 
isted no  smaller  republic,  neither  was  there 
a  happier  one. 

The  first  historical  document  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Gersau,  is  an  act  dated 
1064,  enumerating  the  possessions  of  the 
Abbey  of  Muri.  Among  these  possessions 
figures  "  all  the  territory  of  Gersau,"  (Ger- 
sove  per  totum),  but  nothing  is  said  of  how 
the  Abbey  originally  came  into  possession. 
AVhether  of  old,  or  recent  date,  these  pos- 
sessions and  rights  were  not  destined  to 
remain,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  proprietor,  for  in  1247  Muri 
possessed  only  the  church  and  its  depend- 
encies, and  a  twelfth  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical tithes.  This  loss  to  them  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Counts  of  Habsburg, 
who,  as  treasurers,  (Kastvogt),  of  the 
Abbey,  exercised  justice  in  its  name  and 
held  certain  possessions,  among  them  a 
domain  called  the  Court  of  Gersau,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  their  vassals. 

The  yoke  of  the  Habsburgs  was  much 
heavier  than  that  of  the  abbots  of  Muri, 
and  although  the  inhabitants,  except  those 
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of  the  Court,  were  not  vassals,  their  condi- 
tion was  but  little  better ;  they  were  oi>- 
presscd  with  taxes  and  duties  of  every 
kind,  which  deprived  them  of  all  feeling  of 
security  for  their  property. 

Even  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  often  in  want  of  money ; 
and  this  doubtless  happened  to  the  Uabs- 
burgs,  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  mortgaged  the  domain 
of  Gersau  to  the  Barons  of  liamstein,  who 
in  their  turn  re-mortgaged  it  to  the  Von 
Moos  family,  of  Lucerne.  This  was  a  ben- 
efit to  the  people,  as  a  document  of  the 
period  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
landholders  and  that  the  Ammann,  a  judi- 
cial functionary,  was  a  bourgeois  of  Ger- 
Bau.  The  community,  in  acquiring  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  was  steadily  be- 
coming emancipated.  It  was  the  period 
when  the  founders  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion made  treaties  of  alliance,  in  order  to 
resist  the  design  of  the  House  of  Austria 
to  transform  into  a  political  sovereignty 
the  feudal  rights  transmitted  to  it  by  in- 
heritance in  the  Waldstetten.  Gersau  was 
included  in  these  treaties  from  1332,  but  its 
name  only  appears  in  the  act  renewing  the 
alliance  in  1359.  This  document  states 
that  Gersau  and  Weggis  take  the  same 
oath  as  the  four  Cantons  and  enjoy  the 
same  rights.  By  an  additional  act  (^ersau 
and  Weggis  declare  their  acceptance  of 
the  compact  and  promise  aid  to  the  Can- 
tons, whenever  they  may  demand  it. 

The  political  iudoijcndence  of  Gersau 
was  thus  recognized  by  those  who  had 
shown  that  they  were  capable  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining  their  liberty  and  who  de- 
spised no  aid,  however  small,  such  as  Ger- 
sau could  give.  This  assistance  was  never 
wanting.  It  was  asked  from  1380,  when 
the  Confederation,  having  increased  in 
size,  was  attacked  by  the  grasping  Ilabs- 
burgs,  who  were  completely  beaten  at  the 
battle  of  Sempach.  The  Gersovians  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  Confederates  and 
carried  off,  as  a  trophy,  the  banner  of 
Ilohenzollern,  which  hung  nearly  four 
hundred  years  in  the  church  at  Gersau, 
until  it  was  stolen  by  a  German  dyer, 
livinpj  there.  Another  trophy  also  belongs 
to  the  same  period ;  it  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  killed  at  Sempach,  anc^is 


still  to  be  Been  at  the  towii'^ialL  Finallj, 
another  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  G^ 
sovians  on  the  battle-field  is  that,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  Swiss  who  fell  on  that 
day,  the  name  of  Camenzind  appearSi 
This  name  is  that  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  family  of  Gersau ;  it  exists  then 
only  and  has  always  occupied  and  does  to 
this  day  the  most  conspicuous  and  honour- 
able position. 

Although  Gersau  had  obtained  its  poli- 
tical independence,  it  was  not  yet  entirely 
free.  According  to  the  existing  treaties 
the  Von  Moos  family  still  retained  their 
feudal  rights,  and  these  rights  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  compromise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Gersovians.  This  had 
happened  to  the  neighbouring  g^oTemment 
of  Weggis,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
had  the  same  destiny  as  Gersau.  In 
the  beginning  a  vassal  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ffaefers,  then  of  the  House  of  Ilabsbnrg, 
Woggis,  with  its  dependency,  Vixnaa,  had 
been  mortgaged  to  Lucerne,  which  had 
established  a  bailiff  there.  Under  the 
government  of  such  a  city  as  Lucerne,  lib- 
erty was  in  great  danger;  and  although 
the  Gersovians  were  very  happy  under  the 
easy  yoke  of  the  Von  Mooses  they  were 
in  constant  dread  lest  their  righto  should 
some  day  bo  sold  by  them,  as  the  lordi 
of  W^eggis  had  done.  Consequently  they 
resolved  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  their 
power,  in  order  to  purchase  for  themselTes 
their  seignorial  rights.  During  ten  yean 
they  submitted  to  the  greatest  privations 
and,  by  persistence  and  self-denial,  soo- 
ceeded  in  amassing  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  florins,  —  an  enonnons 
sum  for  the  times,  —  which  sum  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  their  lorda  and 
themselves.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1380, 
a  deputation  of  four  notables  of  Gersau 
went  to  Lucerne  and,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  paid  over  the  sum  collected  into 
the  hands  of  Feter,  John  and  Agnes  Yon 
Moos,  whose  father,  the  avoyer,  had  been 
killed  at  Sempach.  The  Von  Mooaes  gave 
a  receipt  for  the  money,  in  which  they 
surrendered  forever  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Gersau  all  their  seignorial  rights.  This 
receipt  is  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
Gersau. 

Complete  success  crowned  the  perse- 
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▼erancc  of  the  citizens  and  their  devotion 
to  the  love  of  liberty ;  they  had  obtained 
their  entire  independence,  their  property 
"was  no  longer  submitted  to  the  restrictive 
rights  of  feudalism,  the  pastures  and 
forests  became  government  property,  and 
the  i)eople  could  govern  themselves  and 
exercise  justice  without  appeal.  A  con- 
stitution, based  upon  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  was  adopted,  which  re- 
mained the  supreme  law  of  the  land  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  without  change 
or  amendment. 

According  to  this  constitution  the  peo- 
ple are  sovereign  and  govern  themselves, 
assembled  in  Landsgemeinde.  This  assem- 
bly, composed  of  all  the  citizens,  was  held 
regularly  every  year,  in  the  month  of 
May,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross.  Its  decision  upon  all 
important  matters  was  final.  It  chose 
the  different  state-officers ;  these  were  the 
landammann,  the  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil, who,  during  two  years  held  the  su- 
preme direction  of  affairs ;  the  statthalter, 
or  assistant  to  the  landammann ;  the  treas- 
urer, charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  public  property,  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses and  the  division  of  the  surplus  rev- 
enue among  the  citizens ;  the  sautier,  the 
capitaine  du  pays,  the  secretary  of  State, 
and  finally  the  Council,  composed  of  nine 
members,  who  exercised  an  administrative 
and  judiciary  power.  In  important  cases 
the  number  of  the  Council  was  doubled, 
or  trebled,  each  member  selecting,  out- 
side of  his  own  family,  one  or  two  col- 
leagues. Thus  for  civil  cases  appeal  could 
be  made  from  the  ordinary  Council  to  the 
double,  or  treble  one.  Criminal  cases 
were  always  tried  by  the  treble  Council 
and  the  opinion  was  final.  Capital  punish- 
ment being  one  of  the  prerogatives  de- 
rived from  the  Von  Mooses,  the  republic 
erected  a  gibbet,  but  either  from  want  of 
room  to  construct  it  upon  terra  firma,  or, 
in  order  that  it  should  be  in  sight  of  the 
passers-by,  it  was  placed  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  the  foundation  is  to  be  seen 
to  this  (l;iy.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
instrument  was  ever  used  ;  not  that  there 
was  no  eapital  punishment,  but  that  the 
condemned  were  not  hanged. 

There  were  few  poor  in  Gersau,  either 


on  account  of  the  value  of  the  public 
property,  or  in  consequence  of  the  later 
development  of  industry;  nevertheless 
there  was  a  relief-fund,  made  up  by  contri- 
bution and  especially  destined  for  the  sick. 
In  this  last  century  this  fund  amounted  to 
nearly  a  thousand  florins.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  we  will  mention  an  old 
and  very  curious  custom.  Every  year,  on 
the  Sunday  following  Ascension  Day,  the 
fete  of  the  vagabonds  was  celebrated. 
Beggars,  wanderers  and  rogues  of  every 
country  came  there.  Encamped  with  their 
families  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  they 
began  by  taking  up  a  collection,  under  the 
surveillance  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Council,  and  they  then  passed  two  days  in 
feasting  and  dancing.  Early  Tuesday 
morning  they  departed,  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Out  of  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  they  received  in  Gersau  the 
vagabonds,  by  mutual  agreement,  ab- 
stained from  theft  and  all  other  offences, 
while  the  fete  lasted.  This  custom  did  not 
pass  away  until,  after  the  Restoration,  the 
Federal  Diet  had  taken  severe  measures 
against  it. 

The  arms  of  the  Bepublic  were  gueules 
parti  d'azur;  these  colors  were  on  the 
banners  and  were  worn  by  the  secretary 
of  State  and  the  bailiff;  the  first  of  these 
officers  wore  a  blue  cloak,  the  second  a 
red  one.  The  seal  of  State  represents  St. 
Marcel,  patron  of  the  church,  sitting  on  a 
thi*one  and  giving  the  benediction. 

A  short  time  after  the  young  Republic 
was  constituted,  it  was  troubled  by  quar- 
rels with  L  iceme.  This  city  had  taken 
possession  of  Weggis;  it  pretended  to 
have  a  sort  of  superiority  over  the  three 
Cantons  and  wished  to  exercise  protecting 
rights  over  Gersau.  Its  demands  were 
principally  based  on  the  two  following 
points :  first,  the  renewal  of  the  oath  of 
alliance  of  Gersau  with  the  four  Cantons, 
by  its  representatives,  was  to  take  place 
not  at  Gersau,  but  at  Lucerne,  which  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence ;  and 
secondly,  the  quota  of  Gersau  was  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  the  three  other  Cantons  only 
in  case  Lucerne  did  not  itself  demand  it. 
Gersau  protested  and  Weggis,  which,  as 
well  as  Viznau,  was  struggling  in  the  grasp 
of  Lucerne,  protested  also.    The  three  Ciuor 
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nity  acquired  its  ecclesiaBtieal  independ- 
ence. The  investiture  of  the  church  of  St 
Marcel,  originally  belonging  to  Muxi,  had 
passed  from  the  abbey  to  others,  and  be- 
longed at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centaty 
to  Barbe  de  Rott,  who  gave  it  to  his  oonniu 
Jean  de  Buettikon,  who,  in  his  torn,  eaFe 
lofnieist^^r.  The  decision  was  only  given  it  to  the  community  of  Gersau.  ^^om 
iu  11:31,  and  wa.i  as  follows:  first  the  cause  that  time  the  citizens   chose  their  own 


tons  joined  in  the  protest  and  long  ani 
complicat<»d  legal  disputes  followed,  in 
wliioh  both  sides  became  much  excited. 
The  disinterested  Cantons  acted  as  media- 
tora,  arbiters  were  chosen  who  could  agree, 
and  both  parties  left  the  decision  of  the 
uestion  to  the  avoyer  of  Berne,  Rudolph 


I 


of  (jei'Jiiau  is  distinct  from  that  of  Weggis ; 
second,  Gersau  must  renew  the  oath  on  its 
own  territory,  while  Weggis  and  Viznau 
miL-Jt  do  so  at  Lucerne;  third, the  quota  of 
Gersau  must  go  to  the  aid  of  that  one  of 
the  four  Cantons  which  first  demands  it, 


while  Weggis  must  obey  the  summons  of   have  brought  about  serious  results,    it 


Lucerne  and  must  not  aid  the  other  Can- 
tons unless  Lucerne  declare  it  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

By  this  decision,  accepted  by  both  par- 
ties, Weggis  saw  its  state  of  subjection 
confirmed,  while  the  right  and  independ- 
ence of  Gersau  were  solemnly  recognized 
and  established.  But  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor  was  still  indispensable,  in  order 
that  the  Republic  might  be  safe  from  all 
encroachments  and  claims.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  being  acknowledged  as  dependent 
upon  the  Emperor,  that  is  to  say,  free  from 
all  feudal  bonds,  the  community,  in  1433, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  who  was  then  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil, in  Ba.sle.  The  Emperor  received  the 
envoys  of  the  little  State  very  graciously 
and  sent  them  a  letter,  with  the  great 
imperial  seal,  in  which  all  its  rights  and 
privileges  were  guaranteed.  This  letter, 
of  which  the  original  is  still  preserved 
among  the  arcliives  of  Gersau,  was  the 
crowning  point  of  the  liberty  of  the  Re- 
public. From  this  time,  safe  from  all  at- 
tacks, its  efforts  were  directed  towards  the 
development  of  its  nationality,  its  wealth 
and  its  civil  life.  The  history  of  Gersau 
only  relates  this  slow,  but  steady  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  the  numerous  military 
expeditions,  in  which  the  citizens  were 
obliged  to  join  with  its  allies,  the  other 
Cantons,  whenever  they  carried  on  war  — 
which  happened  very  often. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  against  Zurich, 
Gersau  sent  its  quota  of  twenty  men  to 
join  the  army  of  Schwytz,  whicli  had  de- 
manded the  federal  aid,  and  it  also  sent  its 
cartel  to  the  Zurichese,  with  the  other 
Cantons. 

Later,  Gersau  also  marched  with 
Schwytz  against  Burgundy.  Its  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  division 
of  the  booty  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
wounds  received. 

It  was  during  this  war  that  the  commu- 


curate  and  administered  the  funds  of  the 
church.  Very  few  catholic  countries  to- 
day ci\joy  such  an  ecclesiastical  independ- 
ence. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  conflict  arose  be- 
tween Gersau  and  Lucerne,  which  might 


was  necessary  to  fix  upon  the  boundsiy 
line  between  the  two  States,  on  the  mouih 
tain,  where,  as  yet,  no  mark  had  been 
placed,  owing  to  the  small  value  of  the 
ground.    Each  one  claimed  a  portion  of 
an  alp,  neither  would  yield ;  blows  wen 
given  and  received,  cattlo  were  stolen  on 
both  sides,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hmguage 
used.    After  many  parleys,  mediators  set- 
tled the  question  in  favor  of  Lucerne,  to 
the  great  discontent  of  the  ^Tersovians ; 
and  probably  then  took  place  what  is  well 
known  to  this  day  and  whidi  we  will  men- 
tion.   Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Luoemey 
to  make  fun  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
diminutive  size  of  Gersau  the  ^bbet  never 
had  a  client,  hanged  upon   it   a   straw 
mannikin.    The  Gersoviana  left  it  there, 
but  dressed  it  in  blue  and  white,  the  colon 
of  Lucerne.    The  Lucemese  were  angry 
and  demanded  reparation  for  the  insult. 
The  three  Cantons,  chosen  as  mediators, 
decided  that   both   parties  were  in  the 
wrong,  condemned  Gersau  to  take  off  the 
livery  and    Lucerne    to    take    away  the 
mannikin.    This  wise  and  prudent  deci- 
sion ended  the  trouble. 

Soon  the  common  danger  much  strength- 
ened the  bonds  which  united  Grersau  with 
its  allies.  That  worst  of  all  ciinl  wars,  a 
religious  pne,  desolated  Switzerland,  dar- 
ing the  year  1531.  The  Waldatetten, 
(the  four  Cantons),  sent  an  united  request 
that  the  Republic  should  aid  them  witn  iJl 
its  powers.  Immediately  the  banner  of 
St.  Marcel  was  unfiirlcd  and  a  quota  of  an 
hundred  men  joined  the  Catholic  army  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  CappeL  There 
exists  to-day,  at  the  towu-hafl  in  Gersau, 
a  trophy  of  this  battle :  a  shield  of  Zurich, 
inlaid  with  sold  and  silver,  which  must 
have  been  uie  badge  of  the  Zurichese 
herald,  or  bailiff. 

Aft^r  this  war,  the  Republic  enjoyed  a 
period  of  profound  peace.  A  little  nation 
of  less  than  a  thousand  soolsi  with  no 
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troubles  at  borne,  felt  but  Tery  little  tbe 
troubles  and  wan  whiob  were  agitating  tbe 
rest  of  Europe ;  and  the  more  so  as  en- 
listment in  foreign  armies  was  neither  con- 
sidered an  honor,  nor  even  permitted.  It 
was  only  much  later  that  it  was  tolerated 
while  never  either  protected,  or  encouraged, 
by  the  authorities. 

Peace  continued  until  an  incident,  trifling 
at  firsts  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  inter- 
estins  little  State.  This  aflSur,  known  as 
the  Kucttel  conflict,  is  the  principal  event 
in  the  history  of  Grersau,  until  the  invasion 
of  the  French,  in  1798. 

In  1528  the  government  of  Gersan  had 
granted  to  five  fathers  of  funilies  the 
lights  of  citizenship,  under  certain  condi- 
tions; they  were  obliged  to  foUow  the 
decision  of  the  minority  of  the  people, 
sever  to  take  part  in  the  troubles  between 
the  citizens  and  to  submit  all  their  own 
quarrels  to  the  tribunals  of  Gersao.  In 
case  the  new  citizens  should  ML  in  their 
ensaffements,  the  Bepublio  reserved  the 
privilege  of  depriving  them  of  their  dti- 
aenidiip.  During  more  than  a  century 
the  newly-ntfturalized  families  lived  peace- 
lolly  with  the  old  inhabitants ;  several  of 
their  members  held  positions  under  the 

g>veniment.  One  of  these  families,  named 
uettel,  became  very  numerous,  a  second 
increased  but  little,  and  the  other  thjree 
soon  died  out. 

In  1634,  a  Kuettel,  in  speaking  of  his 
right  of  citizenship,  made  use  of  an  ezpres- 
aion  irritating  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
not  give  two  coppers  for  this  right.  There- 
upon there  was  great  indignation;  the 
landsgemeinde  assembled  and  declared  the 
Kuettels  and  Zweiers  to  have  forfeited 
their  positions  and  privileges,  but  allowed 
them  to  appeal  to  the  tribunals.  A  mi- 
nority of  four  voices  only  disagreed  with 
this  decision  and  sided  with  the  Kuettels. 

Convinced  that  the  tribunals  would  not 
decide  impartiallv,  the  Kuettels  demanded 
the  mediation  of  Schwytz  and  Uri,  which 
increased  the  animosity  of  the  Gersovians. 
The  four  citizens  composing  the  minority 
were  included  in  the  same  condemnation, 
and  deprived  of  their  positions  and  their 
rights.  The  community  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  each  one  so  hostile  to  the 
other,  that  the  allied  Cantons  interested 
themselves  and  tried  to  bring  about  a 
compromise.  It  was  almost  necessary  to 
use  force,  in  order  to  make  the  parties 
consent  to  lay  the  matter  before  tb^  dele- 
gates of  the  Cantons.  They,  having  heard 
the  whole  story,  obliged  the  community  to 
restore  the  Kuettels  and  the  minority  to 


their  old  rights  and  made  eai^par^  di  vida 
the  expenses  of  the  trial  Tne  -muDunitj 
were  exonerated  and  declared  to  have  tlie 
right  to  sue  for  damages,  with  interest 
loose  most  concerned  subinitted  to  the 
sentence,  but  the  expenses  of  the  trials  to- 
gether with  the  demandsLof  the  minaritVy 
made  a  large  sum,  the  pajment  of  wMoa 
caused  new  difficulties  and  troubles.  The 
allies  were  compelled  a  second  time  to  send 
commissioners,  who,  themselves,  settled 
upon  the  amount.  The  expenses  haviqg 
much  increased,  the  total  was  so  great  that 
they  could  hardly  even  think  of  piying ; 
besides,  many  dtixens  reibsed  to  con- 
tribute their  share,  as  th^  had  xemahied 
neutral  in  the  qutfreL  Tlie  commisskm- 
ers  then  made  out  a  lint  of  those  oonoenied 
in  the  matter,  fixed  upon  the  sum  each  ona 
was  to  pay,  and  those  who  swore  to  having 
in  no  way  j<nned  in  the  quarrel  were  ex- 
empt, iul  these  delays,  appeab  and  me- 
diatioDS  had  still  more  ujcreased  thA 
expenses.  The  necessary  money  eoold 
not  be  raised,  etpeoially  aa  the  minority 
stubbomlv  reftised  to  antliovixe  the  saia 
of  any  of  the  puUio  prqperty.  Several 
parishes  had  been  nuned,  animosities  nd 
hatred  continued  to  increase,  aa  ia  alwi^ 
the  case  where  money  matters  are  eon* 
cemed.  The  parties,  now  four,  instead  Kxf 
two,  became  more  and  more  exanerated 
and  time  passed  with  no  change  ibr  the 
better.  At  the  landsgemmnde  of  1641  all 
was  not  yet  settled ;  a  period  finr  final  pay- 
ment was  appointed,  but  when  it  arrived, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
florins  were  wanting  to  complete  the 
amount.  New  diflknuties  were  fineaeen, 
by  which  the  existence  of  the  Bepublio 
would  be  threatened.  It  was  only  then; 
after  seven  years  of  usdesa  quarreUing, 
that  they  listened  to  reason.  It  was  de- 
creed that  a  portion  of  the  public  p»^erty 
should  be  sold  and  the  minority  was 
bcff  ged  not  to  oppose  its  being  done,  which 
it  Old  not.  Thus  ended  thisconfiiot,  which 
during  seven  years  had  kept  the  country 
in  a  contmusi  state  of  d^  war  and  of 
which  the  tracea  did  not  disappear  for  a 
long  time. 

I^tzerland  was  at  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  but  the  minds  of  the  pemde  were 
not  yet  calm.  Blood  was  very  often  shed 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Cantona  during  the 
civil,  political  and  religions  wars,  wliioh 
were  carried  on  during  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beffinning  of  the  eiditeenth  centnries. 
Severiu  times  Gersan  took  part  in  these 
wars,  when  its  aid  was  demanded  brits  al> 
lies.  Thus  in  1653,  on  a  raessing  dtrmand 
of  Looeme^  fiiit  fif^  and  then  ^bti^AmQ 
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Gersovians  came  to  garrison  that  city,  the 
inha})itaDts  of  which  feared  an  attack  by 
the  peasants,  who  were  in  a  stato  of  revolt. 

In  lOoO,  at  the  time  of  the  religious  war, 
the  contingent  of  the  Republic,  amounting 
to  seventy-five  men,  took  part  in  several 
b.ittles  and  occupied,  during  nine  weeks, 
the  important  post  of  Schindelegi.  Lat^r, 
in  l()(li,  at  the  time  of  the  Toggenburg 
war,  this  same  contingent  was  called  upon 
to  guard  the  post  of  Rothenthurm.  Fi- 
nally, during  the  last  civil  war,  in  1712,  the 
army  of  Gersau,  composed  of  ninety-two 
men,  joined  that  of  the  Catholic  Cantons ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Villmergen,  which  closed  the 
campaign.  From  that  time,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Switzerland  by  foreign  armies, 
the  banner  of  St.  Marcel  was  not  un- 
furled. 

But  if  the  Republic  had  not  to  contend 
with  men,  it  suffered  other  aftlictions,  which 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  On  the 
IGth  of  January,  17 'VJ,  a  frightful  tempest 
broke  over  the  valley  and  recommenced 
two  days  later  with  greater  violence. 
Thousands  of  trees  were  uprooted;  the 
waves  lashed  into  fury,  washed  away  the 
protecting  walls  along  the  lake  and  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  the  church,  which 
was  in  great  dinger  of  toppling  over,  and 
was  only  saved  by  great  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  population.  Finally,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  and  hail  caused  disastrous  in- 
undations ;  many  houses,  gardens  and  or- 
chards were  destroyed,  the  tower  of  the 
town-hall  fell  into  the  lake  and  the  build- 
ing itself  and  the  public  shooting-gallery 
threatened  to  fall;  it  was  a  cattistrophe 
without  precedent,  yet  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  loss  of  life.  The  Republic  had 
recourse  to  the  generosity  of  its  confeder- 
ates; collections  were  taken  up  all  over 
Switzerland,  and,  thanks  to  this  aid  and 
the  energy  .and  activity  of  the  people,  all 
traces  of  these  scourges  rapidly  disap- 
l)cared.  In  174i5  a  new  town-hall  and 
shooting-gallery  were  begun. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1770,  the 
harmony  which  had  existed  so  many  years 
between  the  government  and  the  people 
was  troubled.  A  failure  of  the  crop  havmg 
obliged  the  Swiss  to  obtain  grain  at  great 
expense  from  Italy,  Luci^rno  actod  very 
generously  towards  Gersau  and  gave  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  Republic  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  in  its  market.  As  a 
proof  of  its  gratitude  the  council  of  Gersau 
passed  a  resolution,  obliging  its  inhabitants 
to  carrv  to  the  market  of  Lucerne  all  the 
butter   not   consumed    in    the    country. 


Whereupon  there  was  great  ezeitemeiit 
The  peasants  were  nnwiOing  to  submit  to 
a  decree  which  they  deemed  illegaL    At 
the  head  of  the  malcontents  was  a  lawyer 
by  the  name  of  Fiddle  CamensindL    In  the 
midst  of  the  Council,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  this  -man  had  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  but  seeing  the  elSect  it  pro- 
duced he  thought  he  would  ffain  more  by 
changing  sides.    He  excited  the    pubho 
passion  at  meetings,  where  he  mjule  jnst 
such  speeches  as  demagogaes  alwa3ra  make ; 
ho  was  even  bold  enough  to  propose  con- 
voking by  force  an  extraorainary  lands- 
gemeinde.    But  the  mi^jority  of  the  dtizen^ 
desiring  that  every  thing  should  be  dona 
in  an  orderly  manner,  did  not  join  the 
crowd  of  fault-finders.    Hie  Conncil,  se^ 
ing  that  it  was  supported,  resisted,  ap- 
peased some  of  its  opponents  and  arrested 
the  most  troublesome,  amons  others  Ca- 
menzind,  who  was  condemned  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  on  his  knees,  to  be  de- 
prived of  liis  right  of  citizenship  during 
two  years,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  florina 
Others  were  also  punished,  but  with  leM 
severity. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  landsgemeinde 
for  the  following  year  was  awaite<d^  in  order 
to  submit  to  it  the  butter  question.  After 
exciting  debates,  the  people  decreed  the 
abolition  of  the  law  and  re-established  the 
old  custom,  according  to  which  the  finir 
Confederate  States  could  buy  butter  ol 
Gersau  with  an  offer  of  reciprocity ;  thB 
sent<;nces  were  reviewed  and  modified,  all 
allusion  to  these  events  was  strictly  fot^ 
bidden  and  order  again  prevailed,  eveiy 
one  being  conscious  of  having  maintained 
his  rights,  the  Council  in  forbidding  a  rer- 
olutionary  and  illegal  meeting,  and  the 
people  by  rejecting  a  law  whidi  it  con- 
sidered an  abuse  of  power. 

During  the  longjK'riod  of  peace  the  pop- 
ulation nad  augmented;  it  exceeded  a 
thousand  souls,  while  the  Republic  had  not 
increased  in  size,  nor  was  the  soil  more 
fertile ;  so  that  living  was  more  expensiTe 
and  there  was  more  poverty.  It  became 
necessarv  to  look  for  a  new  source  .of  la- 
bour and  wealth,  and  it  was  found.  The 
spinning  of  wool,  attempted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  had  not  succeeded ; 
but  in  17o0  the  manufacture  of  silk  was 
introduced  and  realized  excellent  resnlta 
Several  enteri>rising  and  persevering  d^ 
izens  succeeded  in  establishing  this  branch 
of  industry,  a  new  source  of  activity  was 
developed  and  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
thus  maugurated.  The  whole  viUi^ 
underwent  a  transformation ;  handsome 
houses,  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  gai^ 
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dens,  took  tbe  place  of  the  old  rickety 
ones ;  the  little  Bepublic,  until  then  almost 
unknown,  acquired  importance  and  ita  ailka 
were  sought  for  all  over  Europe,  and  even 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  Duringthis  period  of 
go  >d  fortune  the  people,  govemed  by  wor- 
thy magistrates,  made  great  proffreaa  in 
material  and  intellectual  welfare,  men  the 
&t«l  year  1708  arrived,  in  which  th# 
French  Republic,  trampling  under  foot  the 
mc  at  sabred  riehta  and  the  moat  natural 
sentiments  of  humanity,  came  to  destroy 
with  fire  and  sword  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pend'jnce  of  Switzerland,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  of  the  smallest  and  most  inc^en- 
aive  of  Republics. 

Grcrsau  had  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  French  Revolution,  before  the  soldiers 
of  that  nation  had  passed  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier ;  the  stagnation  in  its  business,  utd 
the  hiff  h  prices  of  food  were  the  first  of  the 
evils  about  to  fall  upon  the  country.  There 
were  rimiors  of  armies,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  liberty,  came  to  enslave.  Soon 
afterwards  Berne,  the  powerful,  fell,  and 
nearly  all  the  Cantons  were  obliged  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  republican  Can- 
tons, until  then  cooled  by  the  enemy, 
were  simmioned  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  One  and  Indivisible  Republic  The 
people,  justly  incensed,  rose  as  one  man 
to  defend  their  liberty  and  their  religion. 

Gereau,  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments as  its  confederates,  declared  itself 
ready  to  join  them  ;  measures  of  defence 
were  taken,  all  able-bodied  men  between 
sixteen  and  sixty  were  drilled,  and  they 
were  then  divided  into  four  companies  ox 
about  fifty  each.  A  military  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  landsgemeinde  to 
govern  the  Republic,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  state  of  siege. 

On  the  16th  of  AprU,  1798,  Schwytz 
demanded  the  federal  aid;  immediately 
Gersau  armed  a  boat,  which  cruised  on  the 
lake,  in  order  to  keep  up  communication 
between  the  two  shores,  and  watch  Lu- 
cerne. Soon  afterwards  Unterwalden, 
having  also  asked  for  assistance,  in  order 
to  hold  the  mountain  passes,  the  Council 
of  war  of  the  Cantons  sent  the  left  wins 
of  its  armv  there  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Hauser.  The  first  company  of 
Gersau,  fifty-four  strong,  composed  part  of 
this  army,  and  were  sent  with  the  contin- 
gent of  Einsiedeln,  to  hold  the  Sattel,  a 
very  hieh  pass,  on  the  firontier  of  the 
ibitlibuch  and  still  covered  with  snow. 
After  three  days  passed  in  these  solitudes, 
more  expos^ed  to  cold  and  hunger  than  to 
the  enemy's  bullets,  the  little  detachment 
rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  army  and 


crossed  the  Brttnig  with  it.  Hm  popula- 
tion of  Hasli  recemd  the  soldiers  at  ita 
liberators.  The  order  had  been  given  to, 
push  on  to  Thnn,  when  the  army  was  re- 
called bv  the  news  of  the  oooi^ation  of 
the  small  Cantona. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  the 
other  companies  of  Geraan  had  been  act- 
ing as  guard  alonff  the  shore,  on  the  lake 
andinthemonnti^is;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Schwyti  were  engaged  in  hnob  strug- 
gles, which  have  immortalised  tiieir  eoor- 
age  and  covered  them  and  their  ndUe 
leader,  Aloys  Bedin^  with  glory. 

Schwyti  was  compelled  to  oi^tnlale ; 
the  libe^  and  independence  <tf  tiie  Cantons 
were  trodden  under  foot  hj  brate  fbvoe. 
A  centraliaed  Bepnblic,  snb|eot  to  the  ca- 
prices of  the  Ibrelgner,  took  the  plsoe  of 
the  old  institntions ;  Gersaa  was  iaoor- 
porated  aa  a  sim^  towuhfo  fa  the  dis- 
trict of  Schwyti,  which  itself  fonned  pwt 
of  a  (kaUm  called  first  Talkofia  and 
then  Waldstetten,  indndiiig  wtt&n  it  XM, 
Schwyti,  Unterwalden  ana  2Siig. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  deeticm  took 
place  at  Schw^  of  those  who  were  to 
choose  the  leguli^ive,  the  jndiciaiy,  and 
administrative  authorities.  The  eoonoil 
of  Gersau  declared  itsdf  a  proviaioiial  one 
and  was  replaced  by  aa  agent  of  the 
Flrendi  government  whose  fint  aet  of  au- 
thority was  to  taiEe  possession  ot  tiie 
nioney  in  the  treaaury,  which  amonnted  to 
about  1000  Swiss  livres.  Later  the  kads- 
ffemeinde  of  Gersau,  Josei^  Marie  Antoine 
Camenzind  was  amiointea  a  mconber  d 
the  Helvetic  leeisiative  Chamber,  and  his 
colleague,  the  rormer  landammann,  Jeaa 
Gaspard  Camensind,  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Qiamber  of  the  Canton  of 
WahlBtetten. 

The  27th  of  Angnst  was  the  dur  i^ 
pointed  Ibr  taking  tiie  oonstitutionaf  oath 
at  Gersan,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  inhabitanta  of  Unterwahien 
refused  most  decidedly  to  take  this  oath. 
Attacked  by  French  troops  ten  times  su- 
perior to  them  in  numoers,  ther  loe- 
cumbed;  the  cruelties  commuted  by  the 
conquerors  are  but  too  well  known.  Sba- 
ilar  results  took  place  at  Schwyti;  Genrn 
was  open  in  its  sympathies  nd  leesifid 
the  insurgents  and  ftiffitives  aa  bfothen. 
To  punish  the  Gersoviaas  tibe  VnoA  op- 
pressed them  with  taxes  and  lenaJsitioas 
and  quartered  upon  them  two eoaipaiiiesof 
soldiers.  The  new  ffoests  took  posseaaieB 
of  all  that  pleased  thsmndiMMMif  other 
thin^the  banner  of  tiie  Bepnbli^  vliiflh 
waa  irrevocably  fosii 

During  the  war  between  the 
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and  the  French,  Gersau  was  in  a  critical 
position,  being  occupied  as  an  outpost  of 
the  French,  while  the  Austrians  were  at 
Brunnen.  But  it  was  the  scene  of  no 
bloodshed  and  suffored  leas  than  the  other 
districts,  where  fighting  took  place. 

When  the  French  soldiers  left  in  1802, 
the  Cantons  were  almost  unanimously 
against  the  detested  Helvetic  government. 
Gert^au  voted  its  separation  Irom  it  and 
demanded  the  right'  of  self-government 
from  the  representatives  of  tlie  Four  Can- 
tons, who  had  met  upon  its  territory  in 
order  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of 
affairs.  Partial  success  crowned  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  people  for  a  federative  gov- 
ernment, and  the  act  of  mediation  satis- 
fied the  Swiss  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
Gersau  was  sacrificed  and,  under  tlie  new 
constitution,  never  regained  its  former 
position  of  an  independent  State ;  it  re- 
mained incorporated  in  the  Canton  of 
Schwytz,  as  one  of  its  districts,  and  had  a 
representative  in  the  cantonal  government. 
Tranquillity  again  reigned  in  Switzerland, 
industry  once  more  revived,  and  Gersau 
would  have  been  happy,  had  it  been  as- 
sured of  its  independence.  However,  the 
inhabitants,  by  a  tacit  agreement-,  kept 
aloof^  as  much  as  possible,  from  Schwytz 
and  resolved,  among  other  things,  that 
they  never  would  appeal  from  the  tribunal 
at  (jejrsau  to  the  cantonal  one.  And, 
really,  under  the  new  government  there 
was  not  a  single  aj)peal. 

When  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Al- 
lies approached  Switzerland,  the  act  of 
mediation  was  annulled  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cantons  again  resumed  their 
old  constitution.  On  the  21at  of  January, 
1810,  the  tribunal  of  Gersau  convoked  the 
landsgemeinde,  which  unanimously  voted 
its  separation  from  Schwytz,  and  the  rc- 
estabiishment  of  the  old  Kepublic,  taking 
as  its  authority  the  decree  of  the  Diet^ 
which  allowed  each  Canton  to  govern  it- 
self as  it  chose. 

Tlie  four  former  Confederate  States 
were  officially  informed  of  this  restora- 
tion. A  committee  from  these  States  hav- 
ing met  at  Gersau,  in  order  to  deliberate 
upon  the  measures  to  be  taken,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  authorities,  profiting  by 
the  presence  of  the  representatives  there, 
endeavored  to  jwrsuade  them  to  induce 
their  governments  to  acknowledge  the  Re- 
public. This  was  formally  done  and  the 
old  federal  relations  were  again  restored. 
The  landrath  of  Schwytz  added  that,  while 
regretting  to  give  up  this  valuable  district, 
it  would  not  oppose  the  will  of  the  whole 
people. 


Overjoyed  at  the  happy  resali,  the  Ge^ 
Bovians,  in  a  meeting  oi  tne  landsgemeiDde, 
declared  null  and  void  all  the  lavs  paaied 
since  1708  and  recognized  only  tne  M 
edicts  and  customs  of  the  Republic,  as  thoie 
by  which  the  country  was  to  be  ^premed. 
As  to  what  concerned  their  relations  with 
the  other  Cantons  and  the  contingent  to  be 
liirnished  to  the  Confederation,  that  wii 
to  be  settled  in  a  conference  with  the  four 
allied  States.  During  this  period,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  muster  of  the  federal  troopi, 
SchwYtz  invited  Gersau  to  contrilNite 
towards  the  national  defence.  Immediately 
the  first  quota  of  24  men  was  put  on  foot, 
part  joined  the  Schwytz  battalion  of  Feldi- 
lin  and  made  with  it  the  campaign  of  Fnn 
tarlier ;  the  rest,  incorporated  in  the  Sidler 
company,  served  as  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Geneva.  The  second  continsent  acted  m 
picket-guard  and  Gersau  decuired  its  inll- 
ingness  to  contribute  its  share  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

It  was  then  that  the  federal  compact  wu 
formed,  but  not  accepted  by  the  Cantons 
without  great  opposition.    Gersan  was  not 
mentioned  in  it.    Confident  in  ike  solenm 
recognition  of  its  rights  by  the  four  S^Kteiy 
the  diminutive  and  ignored  Republic  took 
no  step  towards  being  acknowledged  faj 
the  Diet  and  the  allied  powers ;  the  Gexao- 
vians  thought  that  the  measures  already 
taken  were  enough  to  assure  them  their 
former  independence,  but  Providence  had 
decided  otherwise.    The  dimger  came  from 
a  point  where  it  was  least  expected.    The 
council  of  Schwytz,  which  fer  over  two 
years  had  advanced  no  claims,  and  had 
shown  much  good-will  towards  the  author- 
ities of  Gersau,  wrote  them  a  letter  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1810,  requesting  them  to 
send  commissioners  to  treat  wiui  the  gor- 
ernment  of  Schwytz,  "of  which,"  the  let- 
ter said,  "  Gersau  was  always  an  integral 
part."    The   magistrates  of  Gersau,  not 
thinking  that  they  rightly  understood  thu 
last  sentence  and  that  the  demand  referred 
to  some  arrangement  to  be  made  conoexih 
ing  the  quota  of  men  and  money,  sent  tl^ 
delegates  to  Schwytz.    AVhat  was  their  as- 
tonishment when  the  Schwytzers  said  that 
the  first  condition  of  negodation  was  that 
Gersau  should  acknowledge  itself  part  of 
the  Canton  of  Schwytz  I    There  was  sreat 
sorrow  in  Gersau ;  the  assistance  of  the 
other  allies  was  begged  and  they  willingly 
listened  and  convoxed  a  conference  at  Lu- 
cerne.   Schwytz  refused  to  attend,  rgected 
in  advance  all  decision  that  might  be  madei 
declared  that  Grersau,  of  its  own  free-vill, 
had  annexed  itself  in  180^,  that  the  last 
treaty  guaranteed  to  the  Canton  the  boon- 
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dary  l!ne  of  that  period  and  that,  conse- 
quoutly,  the  other  three  allies  had  no  right 
to  interfere.  A  singular  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  State  which  had  the  most  op- 
posed the  treaty,  which  insisted  most  ear- 
nestly uT><)n  the  complete  re-establishment 
of  the  ohl  K'gime,  and  did  not  renounce  its 
right  to  L'znach  and  Gaster  I 

Gersaii,  much  aggrieved,  resisted ;  a  pa- 
per, written  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
Schwytz,  was  printed  and  circulated  and 
the  affair  was  laid  before  the  Diet,  in  1817. 
It,  like  every  one  in  Switzerland  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  was  heartily  tired  of  the 
quarrels  and  bickerings,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  so  long  a  time ;  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  put  an  end  to  all  subjects 
of  discussion  and  discord :  in  spite  of  the 
indisputable  right  of  Gersau,  in  spite  of  the 
support  of  Lucerne,  Uri  and  Unterwalden, 
in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  the  avoyer  of 
Lucerne,  Vincent  Ruttimann,  a  majority  of 
thirteen  and  one  half  voices  declared  that 
the  federal  treaty,  having  guaranteed  to  all 
the  Cantons  the  boundaries  of  1802,  the 
town  and  district  of  Gersau  belonged  to 
Schwytz  and  that  the  old  treaties  of  alliance 
existed  no  longer. 

The  landsgemeinde  of  Grersau  was 
obliged  to  submit,  under  protest.  Negoti- 
ations were  commenced  to  settle  definitely 
the  position  of  Gersau.  Nearly  all  its  de- 
mands were  refused,  as  incompatible  with 
the  cantonal  sovereignty,  and  the  Gerso- 
vians  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  five  fol- 
lowing articles : 

Abt.  L  —  Gersau  enjojrs  the  same  rights  and 
must  accept  the  same  duties  and  obligatiooa  as 
the  other  districts  of  the  Canton. 

Abt.  IL  —  It  takes  rank  immediately  after 
the  original  territory  of  Schwyti. 

Abt.  III.  —  It  sends  six  members  to  the  can- 
tonal  CouDciL 

Abt.  IV.  —  From  the  1st  of  January  1818, 
Gersiiu  must  assume  its  share  of  the  cantonal 
finances.  But  the  account  of  the  arrears  that 
it  still  owes  for  federal  and  cantonal  affairs  will 
be  revised  .'is  a  proof  of  the  fraternal  sentiments 
which  animate  the  Canton. 

Abt.  V.  —  As  Gersau  took  no  part  in  the  mil- 
itary capitulations,  its  citizens  shall  eiyoy  the 
advantages  resulting  therefrom,  whenever  there 
may  be  any  vacancies  among  the  officers. 

Tlius  (li.-?appeared  the  last  hope  of  Gersau 
for  maintaining:?  its  independence.  The 
Republic,  over  four  hundred  years  old,  had 
to  resign  itself  to  becoming  a  simple  district 
of  one  of  its  former  allies.  It  perished, 
sacrificed  to  political  exigencies. 


The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation was  violated  by  Schwytz,  as  soon  as 
promulgated.  The  constitution,  under 
which  the  Canton  was  then  governed,  es- 
tablished certain  privileges  in  favour  of  the 
township  of  Schwytz,  to  which  the  rest  of 
the  Canton  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  sub- 
ject. It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  former  republicans  of  the  old  firee 
State  should  have  unwillingly  accepted  a 
voke  which  weighed  upon  them,  and  should 
have  tried,  on  every  occasion,  to  shake  it 
off.  Thus,  during  the  troubles  of  1833,  we 
see  Gersau  embracing  the  cause  of  the  de- 
pendent district  and  voting  in  favour  of 
separation  from  Schwytz;  then,  in  1838, 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  party  called  the 
"Nails,"  which  was  opposed  to  the  one 
called  the  "floms."  Neither  was  there 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  Sonderbund,  and 
the  federal  soldiers  who  passed  through 
Gersau,  after  the  *  surrender  of  Lucerne, 
were  much  pleased  with  the  cordial  recep- 
tion, which  was  given  to  them  there.  But 
radicalism  never  flourished  much  among 
the  Gersovians,  as  the  elections,  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  party,  have  always  shown. 

To-dav  the  position  of  Gersau  is  better 
than  before  these  last  troubles.  The  mod- 
ified constitution  of  Schwytz  ^ves  the  dis* 
trict  a  degree  of  freedom  which  exists  in 
no  other  Canton ;  and,  as  the  district  of 
Gersau  is  composed  of  but  one  township, 
the  relations  oi  one  to  the  other  make  the 
present  state  of  things  much  like  that 
which  existed  under  the  old  Republic.  The 
cantonal  landsgemeinde  is  abolished,  but 
every  year  the  custrict  landsgemeinde  meets 
at  Gersau,  as  in  former  times ;  it  selects  its 
officers  and  its  landammann,  who  presides, 
leaning  upon  the  old  sword  of  the  State, 
its  simple  council,  its  double  and  treble 
one;  it  votes  its  budget,  administers  its 
property,  collects  its  taxes,  &c.  These  dif- 
ferent institutions  help  to  keep  up  the  na- 
tional feeling  in  all  its  strength;  Gersau 
endeavours  to  maintain  a  district  character 
and  succeeds,  thanks  to  the  souvenir,  w*e 
might  say,  the  worship  which  each  citizen 
preserves  in  his  heart  of  the  good  old  times 
and  of  a  history,  which  was  unlike  that  of 
any  contemporary. 

Switzerland  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
thus  to  be  able  to  unite,  without  effacing, 
so  many  different  nationalities.  While 
there  is  not  a  citizen  of  Gersau  who  does 
not  regret  the  old  Republic,  neither  is  there 
one  who  is  not  a  gooa  Swiss  and  a  faithful 
Confederate. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


MOVING  ON. 


"  For  work  is  the  great  cure  of  all  the 
mnladies  and  misericd  that  beset  maDkincl, 
honest  work  which  you  intend  getting 
done,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
London  was  a  discordant  place  to  poor 
May,  full  of  her  past  memories,  but  she 
wa.^  glad  to  get  there ;  she  longed  to  take 
root  again  somewhere,  to  begin  some  sefr- 
tlod  life  once  more.  Clearly,  thinking  and 
reading  did  not  answer,  there  is  a  time  for 
everything,  and  there  are  some  stings 
which  only  work  can  cure.  But  used  as 
she  was  to  the  country  poor,  such  work  in 
London  was  to  her  a  iiismal  thing.  May 
knew  every  soul,  good  and  bad,  old  and 
young,  at  Fernyhurst.  When  they  were 
sick  or  in  want,  it  was  with  no  haphazard 
distribution  that  she  carried  them  her 
relief,  but  with  as  much  knowledge  as  is 
generally  given  us  to  gain  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  any  rank  of  life.  There  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  paying  visits  of  what 
m.iy  be  called  affection,  to  friends  of  long 
standing,  who  were  really  glad  to  see  her 
for  her  own  sake ;  who  cared  almost  as 
mucli  for  the  welfare  of  Master  Tom  and 
the  whereabouts  of  Master  Charlie  as 
about  their  own  belongings;  they  were 
part  of  the  clan,  as  it  were.  Her  inter- 
course was  not  based  upon  the  "half-a- 
crown  and  a  ton  of  coals"  principle, 
which  disorderly  misery  is  likely  to  ex- 
tract out  of  a  district  visitor.  Tlie  visit 
in  general  was  pleasant  to  both,  and  if  in 
the  course  of  conversation  she  found  that 
her  friend  had  a  cough  or  a  bad  appetite, 
the  something  which  she  sent  no  more  de- 
graded the  recipient  than  the  flowers  and 
grapes  which  she  took  perhaps  to  the 
neighbour  of  another  rank  the  week  after. 
There  are  bad  enough,  as  well  as  good, 
among  the  country  poor.  Heaven  knows; 
still,  there. she  was  not  poking  in  uncertain 
ash-heaps  and  pools  of  mud,  but  with  her 
eyes  open,  doing  her  best  with  vice,  or 
trying  to  help  the  struggling.  But  in  that 
great  gulf  of  London  misery,  where  the 
best  help  which  can  be  given  seems  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean,  she  felt  it  rather  hope- 
less work.  There  was  a  wretched  alley 
allotcd  to  her,  but  there  was  no  particular 
reason  why  it  should  c  jme  to  her  share ; 
she  felt  there  were  thousands  behind  which 
had  as  great  a  claim.  She  had  nothing  to 
do  v»'ith  the  **inteUigent  artisans,"  indeed 
the  rich  have  generally  little  intercourse 
in  London,  exc  .'pt  with  the  begging  por- 


tion of  the  working  daas,  with  the  dernxBt 
too  often,  on  one  side,  of  getting  aome- 
thing,  and  on  the  other  of  liberating  their 
consciences:  and  if  by  chance  she  con- 
trived to  establish  a  reaUj  friendly  foot- 
ing, the  extraordinary  nomadio  habits  of 
the  London  poor  caused  her  to  lose  sifffat 
of  them  if  she  left  town  for  a  few  montiis. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  family  to 
continue  a  year  in  the  same  lodging  — a 
strange  contrast  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  a  peasant  clings  to  the  old  ^home^" 
however  poor,  with  an  utter  recklessneM 
which  is  most  remarkable.  The  birds, 
too,  had  oflen  flown  without  leaving  the 
smallest  clue  by  which  to  trace  uenit 
although  they  knew  they  could  expect  heb 
and  sympathy  from  her,  which  they  valnea 
exceedingly.  Thc^  have  less  foresight,  M 
some  one  has  said,  than  ante  and  boM; 
while  the  much  maligned  conntry  poor,  at 
a  distance  from  shops  and  markets,  are  &r 
more  used  to  look  ahead. 

She  set  to  work,  however,  as  best  she 
could.  She  was  determined  to  mike 
London  her  home,  and  pay  the  rent  of  duty 
there.  She  saw  nothing  of  Walter  Scrope, 
and  heard  but  little  more.  There  is 
hardly  any  place,  indeed,  where  a  meeting 
is  not  more  likely  to  take  place  than  in 
that  gigantic  portentous  **  concourse  of 
atoms  "  called  Loudon.  Men  and  women 
may  live  for  years  within  half  a  mile  (pt 
streets)  of  each  other,  and,  unless  th^ 
happen  to  belong  to  the  same  set,  nsfer 
catch  80  much  as  a  distant  glimpse  eseh 
of  each.    For  some  time  May  went  on  ex- 

Eecting  the  accident  of  coming  across  hiin, 
incying  she  saw  him  in  one  crowd  ate 
another,  but  gradually  the  hope  died 
away. 

lUa  father's  peerage  had  so  little  to  sup- 
port it  that  he  was  going  on  with  his  lav 
as  steadily,  but  not  much  more  snooeit- 
fully  than  before.  He  was  always  bns^i 
and  had  little  to  do  with  the  society  m 
which  the  Seymours  lived,  who  rarely 
came  across  him.  One  morning  at  bresk- 
fiist,  however,  the  Colonel  began  upon 
him. 

"  I  am  afraid  youn^  Scrope  is  becoming 
extremely  odd.  I  thmk  vou  used  to  have 
him  at  Fernyhurst  in  old  days,  May,"  he 
said,  turning  to  his  sister-in-law.  Maj 
assented  quietlv.  '^I  heard  yesterday 
that  he  was  teaching  a  class  in  mathematioi 
at  the  Working  Meu*s  something  or  otlier. 
Now,  that  vou  should  assist  the  common 
people  in  hospitals  and  clothing  dubs  is 
quite  right "  (he  was  a  governor  himsdi), 
'*but  really  mathematics  ia  a  little  too 
absurd." 
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May  humbly  suggested  that  it  might  be 
better  than  the  public-house. 

"  My  dear  May,  you  really  don't  under- 
stand the  question  —  such  teaching  leads 
to  Bristol  riots,  and  corn-law  leagues,  and 
all  sorts  of  atrocities.  I  am  sure  the  Duke 
would  never  .  .  .  ." 

We  have  nearly  forgotten  the  sort  of 
absolute  despotism  exercised  over  English 
society  of  a  certain  class  by  Wellington 
about  twenty  years  ago ;  he  was  a  mighty 
man  of  war,  and  great  in  his  own  way,  but 
on  subjects  in  which  he  had  had  even  less 
opportunity  of  judging  than  other  men, 
his  opinion  was  considered  quite  decisive. 
His  administrations  had  failed,*  his  prog- 
nostics had  proved  utterly  false,  he  had 
had  to  carry  the  measures  of  his  opponents 
against  his  own  repeated  protests,  but  still 
his  admirers  clung  to  their  faith.  AVhat 
•*  the  Duke  said  "  (there  was  but  one  Duke 
in  England)  was  absolutely  infallible,  and 
any  statement  which  required  endorse- 
ment, whether  social,  political,  or  religious, 
was  supposed  to  gain  weight  by  using  his 
omniscient  name.  "Field  Marshal  the 
Duke's  "  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  stolen 
as  relics  by  enthusiastic  ladies,  who  asked 
his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  new 
preacher  and  how  their  little  girls  should 
be  educated.  "  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  " 
was  consulted  on  matters  of  taste  by  Gov- 
ernment, whether  his  statue  should  be 
cocked  up  on  the  arch  before  his  door; 
and  next  —  when  the  whole  world  was 
horrified  at  its  effect  —  whether  his  Grace 
considered  that  he  had  better  not  come 
down  again.  Wherefore,  when  this  dreaded 
name  appeared  on  the  field,  May  pru- 
dently turned  the  conversation,  and 
Walter's  crimes  were  forgotten  in  the 
story  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  where 
the  Colonel  had  been  as  a  boy,  and  the  de- 
scription of  which  had  ever  (to  himself  if 
not  to  his  hearers)  the  freshest  interest 
and  delight. 

Once  only  did  she  and  Walter  happen 
to  meet.  She  had  been  called  in  by  ner 
sister  to  help  her  with  some  visitors,  when 
**  Mr.  So  rope  "  was  announced.  He  came 
warmly  up  to  her,  and  she  saw  that  he 
was  struck  by  her  pale,  sad  looks,  for  his 
expression  chani^ed  to  one  of  deep  com- 
passion ;  but  she  had  told  herself  before- 
hand how  she  meant  to  behave,  and  her 
manner  was  frank  and  calm  and  simple 
with  him,  as  of  old.  She  thought  that  he 
looked  disappointed,  but  did  not  feel  sure. 
He  made  his  inquiries  after  Tom,  whom 

*  Mr.  Disra«>H'8  curiouH  estimate  of  his  political 
capacity  in  "  Sybil  "  is  worth  looking  at—  "  Save 
me  from  my  friends." 


he  had  been  down  to  visit,  said  a  word  of 
affectionate  remembrance  of  her  father, 
and  went  away;  and  May,  one-half  of 
herself  having,  as  it  were,  looked  on  from 
without  at  tne  other  half^  acting  a  part 
without  flinching,  complimented  herself  on 
her  cool  self-possession,  and  then  rushed 
up-stairs,  fastened  her  door,  and  lay,  tear- 
less, pale,  and  wretched,  on  her  bed. 

"  Why  did  I  do  it  ?  I  know  I  gave  him 
pain,  and  when  he  came  up  so  friendlily ;  it 
was  nothing  but  pride.  \Vhy  could  1  not 
be  friendly  with  him?"  she  repeated  to 
herself,  and  then  her  pride  took  nre  again. 
**  He  shall  not  say  I  sought  him  now 
when  I  am  sad  and  dull,  and  have  nothing 
to  give.  He  meant  only  to  be  friendly 
and  kind,  and  nothing  more,"  and  she  hid 
her  head  on  thepillow  with  sheer  misery. 

"  We've  had  Walter  Scrope  here  to-day, 
Egerton,"  said  Cecilia  to  her  husband  that 
evening. 

**I  uways  hope  that  we  shall  hear  he's 
going  to  be  married ;  that's  the  best  thing 
he  can  do.  He  could  easily  find  somebody, 
and  a  nice  somebody  too,  with  plenty  of 
money,  to  take  him ;  and  it's  his  duty  to 
try  and  restore  that  old  peerage,"  an- 
swered he. 

"  I  can't  bear  that  sort  of  bargaining  — 
so  much  title  for  so  much  money,"  put  in 
May,  a  little  moved. 

**  My  dear  May,  it  isn't  that,"  observed 
her  brother-in-law  gently.  "You  don't 
consider,  a  poor  peerage  is  a  very  trying 
thing;  there  are  all  sorts  of  duties  re- 
quired of  you  by  your  position;  real 
duties  which  you  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  to  be  such,  which  can't 
rightly  be  accomplished  without  money, 
and  wnich  it  is  extremely  painful  to  refuse. 
And  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  couldn't 
find  a  charming  girl  wiih  money.  It  isn't 
only  the.  poor  ones  who  are  nice.  He  must 
look  out  for  the  combination  of  the  two 
in  his  circumstances ;  it  restricts  his  choice 
a  little,  that's  all." 

May  was  silent.  "  That's  the  advite 
which  all  his  best  friends  are  giving  him," 
she  thought  to  herself,  "  and  quite  rightly 
too,"  she  added  with  a  sigh. 

Once  again  she  saw  him  in  the  distance. 
It  was  at  some  great  public  celebration, 
and  she  felt  sure  that  he  had  seen  her  too, 
and  had  slipped  out  of  the  way.  She  did 
not  go  into  society,  and  a  sort  of  fervent 
desire  came  over  her  to  meet  him  again,  to 
be  sure  that  he  had  ceased  to  care  for 
her,  to  be  in  his  company,  to  speak  to 
him,  and  make  certain  at  least  of  what  she 
herself  was  feeling. 

And  August  came.     The  London  air 
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felt  as  if  it  had  been  breathed  over  and 
over  again,  till  all  the  freshness  was  t^ken 
out  of  it^  and  the  baked  pavement  and 
walls  made  the  streets  feel  like  ovens. 
Tlie  grocu  grass  liftd  become  brown,  and 
the  whole  of  London  was  going  out  of 
town  (with  the  exception,  that  is,  of  two 
million  of  people,  as  much  as  the  whole 
po[>ulntion  of  Scotland),  and  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Seymour,  of  course,  were  preparing 
to  go  also.  He  ha<l  aiTanged  for  some 
grouse  shooting  with  his  friends  in  Scot- 
lan(L  and  with  his  wife  and  sister-in-law 
wandered  on  visits  from  one  house  to  an- 
other, with  an  occasional  halt  at  some 
pretty  inn,  for  the  rest  of  the  autumn. 
May  had  hardly  been  anywhere  in  her  life ; 
and  a  tour  in  Scotland  was  so  j^reat  a 
pleasure  that  at  first  she  began  to  believe 
her  extreme  depression  to  have  been  a 
gooil  deal  owing  to  want  of  fresh  air. 
B\it  purple  mountains  and  blue  sea  do  not 
long  keep  off  thinking  :  — 

"Oh,  lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
AdJ  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live.'* 

Mountain  travel  was  not  at  all  in  Cecilia's 
way.  She  did  not  want  "  to  climb  up  that 
steep  place  to  see  the  view,'*  she  "  should 
tear  her  gown  walking  through  that 
odious  heather."  She  did  "  not  Eke  to  go 
on  the  lake,  it  was  so  disagreeable  to 
have  the  wind  blowing  all  one's  hair  about 
so."  She  always  looked  as  if  she  came 
out  of  a  bandbox,  and  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  one  cannot  have  everytliing,  and 
the  least  important  must  of  course  go  to 
the  wall.  Still  this  was  not  exactly  the 
companion  for  enthusiastic  deligiit  in 
beautiful  rivers  and  rough  mountain 
walks  and  rides. 

Colonel  Seymour's  way  of  viewing  scen- 
ery was  different^  but  hardly  more  conge- 
nial —  it  was  simply  conscientious.  They 
were  to  go  to  that  waterfall  because  Gen- 
eral Uentiuck  had  said  it  was  the  finest  in 
Scotland;  and  they  took  such  another 
route  because  Lady  Ben  Lomond  had  told 
them  that  there  was  nothing  like  Loch 
Awe,  and  the  view  of  Ben  Cruachan,  and 
when  they  met  her,  &c.  &c.  Then,  hav- 
ing inspected  the  sight,  whatever  it  might 
be,  fully,  he  put  down  his  guide  book  or 
his  opera  glasses,  his  conscience  at  rest, 
and  tliere  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  the  matter. 

It  is  difficult  to  enjoy  much  under  such 
solitary  circumstances.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
tremendous  wrench  in  life  for  a  woman, 
whos»e  whole  time  has  been  occupied  for 
ntluT-*,  arranging  for  them,  thinking  for 
them,  sacrificing  herself  in  their '  service, 


with  all  the  weight  of  xespoiuibility  of  a 
large  household,  and  in  tome  respects  the 
welfare  of  a  parish  greatly  deTolving  upon 
her,  and  receiving  the  consideration  and 
affection  that  result  from  her  position, 
when  she  suddenly  loses  the  whole.  Nov 
May  had  to  seek  her  own  duty,  the  har^ 
est  thing  of  all.  She  was  accustomed  to 
secure  an  hour  to  herself  with  difficulty, 
now  it  signified  to  no  one  how  many  hoars 
she  took,  what  she  did,  or  wliat  she 
thought ;  the  ground  had,  as  it  were,  been 
cut  away  under  her  feet,  and  she  had  to 
work  out  for  herself  a  new  place  to  stand 
on.  The  burden  of  choice  in  occupation 
falls  on  a  woman  so  rarely  in  the  oonrse 
of  her  life,  it  is  generally  so  entirely  col 
out  for  her,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  nnused  fiusulty  is  weak 
and  uncertain  when  the  necessity  is  thmsfe 
upon  her,  and  that  she  dten  chooses 
wrong. 

She  would  willingly  have  devoted  he> 
self  to  Cecilia,  but  that  lady,  thon^  she 
liked  ever^  sort  of  attention  —  and  indeed 
esteemed  it  as  her  right — considered  t^ 
fection  as  utterly  superflnoos,  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  it  was 
returned  on  the  giver's  luuida  as  no4 
wanted. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 
C?  HARNESS. 

**  SuAVB  mari  magno,^  •  •  •  •  said  tlia 
Colonel  (Latin  Quotations  were  more  com^ 
mon  twenty  or  ttdrty  years  ago  in  ordinsiy 
conversation^,  as  he  settled  himself  in  tin 
railway  carnage  of  the  express  for  Loo- 
don,  their  journey  over,  and  looked  khu4 
rubbing  his  hands,  ^  which  means  haw 
pleasant  it  is  to  see  the  men  and  women 
rushing  up  and  down  the  station  aa  the 
train  is  starting,  while  you  are  confbit^ 
ably  established  in  your  chosen  place  with 
your  rug,  your  bag,  and  cutting  open  the 
leaves  of  the  morning  paper."  ^ 

lie  was  not  sorry  to  be  going  back  to 
his  usual  habits  of  easy-going  London  lifeb 
and  his  spirits  rose  evenr  step  as  they 
whirled  along  nearer  ana  nearer,  whib 
poor  May  felt  as  if  she  were  retnming  to  a 
cage. 

It  is  always  a  striking  thing  to  enter 
London  towiurds  night  after  a  few  montbT 
absence  — the  size,  the  persistence  of  the 
rush  of  that  great  river  of  life  rolling  on 
— the  stream  which  has  flowed  along  N 
long  before  any  of  us  were  in  being,  troieh 
will  flow  just  OA  busily  when  every  one  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it  are  gone 
to  work  elsewhere,  very  &r   away,  the 
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glare  —  the  noise,  the  intense  life  lived 
there,  and  the  ecjuaUy  intense  feeling  of 
one*s  own  insignificance  as  one  drives  in 
from  the  railway  station  into  that  full  tide 
of  human  joys  and  woes.  Elsewhere  one's 
own  individuality  has  at  least  some  weight, 
is  of  some  little  importance ;  one's  comings 
and  goings  make  an  appreciable  diflference, 
to  a  certain  set  at  least.  But  here  no 
drop  of  rain  which  falls  into  the  sea  could 
be  absorbed  more  unconsciously,  or  be 
more  convinced  of  its  small  value  to 
the  whole,  than  May  as  she  once  more 
took  up  the,  to  her,  rather  weary  round 
of  London  life  with  a  sigh. 

Colonel  Seymour  was  an  agreeable, 
pleasant  man,  very  fond  of  his  club  and  of 
society,  with  gentlemanly  manners  and  a 
quiet  good-natured  selfishness  which  made 
hira  like  to  see  other  people  enjoy  them- 
selves, if  it  was  according  to  his  own  views 
of  what  was  pleasant  and  did  not  interfere 
with  his  notions  of  what  was  proper  and 
becoming  —  a  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
who  hated  enthusiasms  and  philanthropies 
and  aspirations,  and  wondered  at  people 
for  not  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  such 
a  life  as  pleased  him  so  completely.  He 
did  not  at  all  approve  of  his  sister-in-law's 
going  among  nlthy  alleys  and  courts. 
**  She's  a  great  deal  too  good-looking,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  who  was  inclined  to  let 
May  occupy  herself  as  she  pleased,  so  long 
as  she  was  not  troubled  in  the  matter. 

**  You  really  ought  to  speak  to  her, 
Cecilia,  —  she  comes  in  looking  so  dead 
tired  and  so  white  ;  and  Lady  Anne  Sa- 
ville  would  never  have  allowed  her  daugh- 
ter to  do  such  a  thing,  I'm  sure,  and  Lady 
Newton  would  not  have  listened  to  it  for 
a  moment.  She's  not  fit  for  that  sort  of 
thing  at  all." 

And  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  true. 
May  was  not  cut  out  for  a  sister  of  charity, 
she  required  a  personal  interest ;  she  could 
have  sat  up  every  night  for  a  month  with 
an  individual,  but  sick  humanity  did  not 
as  yet  fill  the  vacant  place  in  her  heart. 

The  '*  loneliness  of  life "  fell  heavily 
upon  her,  the  want  of  sympathy  in  the 
thoughts  and  the  objects  she  cared  for  was 
like  a  dead  weight  on  her  as  she  went  on 
the  narrow  circle  to  which  her  brother-in- 
law's  care  and  kindness  confined  her,  and 
did  as  well  as  she  could  within  its  limits. 
She  found  existence,  however,  rather  hard. 
She  had  all  her  life  lived  with  original 
mindi*,  with  [>eople  who  thought,  and  put 
their  thoughts  into  words  and  works,  or 
refreshed  themselves  with  clever  nonsense, 
and  the  bore  to  her  of  these  well-educated, 
well-bom,  well-bred  people  of  the  world, 


to  whom  dining,  and  dressing,  and  drir- 
ing,  and  visiting  were  the  great  aims  of 
life,  with  which  not  to  be  satisfied  was 
almost  a  crime,  became  oppressive  to  her 
to  that  degree  that  she  would  have  wel- 
comed the  conversation  of  a  well-behaved 
ploughman  as  a  relief.  It  was  like  living 
m  a  hothouse,  and  she  longed  for  fresh 
air.  She  grew  more  silent  and  absent  in 
spite  of  all  her  endeavours.  Like  many 
other  impressionable  clever  people,  she 
could  not  make  talk,  like  so  many  yards 
of  tatting,  whenever  she  wished.  With 
kindred  responsive  minds  her  thoughts 
seemed  to  nash  in  return.  She  was  sur- 
prised sometimes  herself  at  the  sparks  hit 
out  of  her  by  the  flint  and  steel  of  real 
congenial  conversation;  but  with  those 
who  did  not  understand,  it  was  like  the 
dull  cold  piece  of  metal  before  the  electric 
coil  is  complete,  and  she  sometimes  seemed 
to  herself  as  dull  as  Alicia  considered  her. 
It  was  the  difference  between  listening  to 
a  bird  carolling  in  the  open  wood  and  the 
bird  sitting  caged  and  suent. 

*'  Sense  to  which  there's  no  replying. 
Truths  which  there  is  no  denying," 

oppressed  her  like  a  nightmare,  and  she 
felt  keenly  that  '^  nonsense  would  "  indeed 
be  *'  exquisite,"  but  wit  and  humour  were 
both  of  them  tabooed  in  the  heavy  atmo- 
sphere of  propriety  to  which  she  was  now 
condemned.  ^'Les  sots  ne  savent  pas 
rire,"  it  is  said,  but  it  is  by  no  means  only 
**  les  sots,"  there  is  a  a  pondero^is  respect- 
abihty  and  a  fine  flower  of  fashion  where 
it  is  sometimes  almost  as  rare. 

She  saw  nothing  of  Walter  Scrope,  and 
heard  only  that  he  had  gone  to  the  East — 
an  old  fancy  of  his,  she  remembered  — 
and  after  his  return  that  his  mother  had 
been  ill,  and  that  he  had  been  called  down 
to  the  north. 

The  world  was  beginning  to  return  to 
London,  and  the  Seymours  prepared,  as 
usual,  to  receive  and  to  go  out,  and  ex- 
pected May  to  do  the  same.  She  was 
glad  now  to  join  them.  She  had  a  long- 
ing wish  to  see  Walter  once  more,  "just 
to  be  friendly  with  him"  again.  "Why 
should  we  not  be  friendly  now  that  he  has 
forgotten  anything  further  ?  "  she  repeated 
to  herself.  "  Of  course  there  could  not 
now  be  anything  else  —  a  man  who  has 
been  twice  refused."  And  as  each  day 
passed  and  they  never  met,  the  deferred 
hope  of  this  instalment  of  blessing  made 
her  heart  sick  with  the  intense  desire  after 
old  times  as  represented  by  him  —  after 
the  sympathy  which  she  now  knew  that  in 
many  things  she  had  never  had  so  tndj 
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with  any  one  (though  she  had  not  cared ! 
for  the  man)  except  her  father.  But  it 
was  evidently  not  to  be,  and  it  was  her 
own  doing,  and  she  set  to  work  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  her  duty  and  live  on 
in  that  shadowed  valley  through  which 
her  pathway  now  lay.  And  among  those 
nicely  dressed  girls,  with  flowers  in  their 
hair  and  fans  in  their  hands,  there  arc 
many  who  are  fighting  as  hard  battles,  \ 
goin<x  through  as  painful  struggles  as  any 
whicTi  their  fathers  and  brother.^  are  wag- 
ing in  the  world  outride.  With  jwwers 
and  abilities  for  which  there  is  no  legiti- 
mate outlet,  affections  for  which  they  have 
no  sufficient  object,  quiet  sorrows  which 
no  human  being  ever  guesses,  longings 
which  would  only  be  laughed  at  if  known, 
how  willingly  would  they  exchange  this 
life  of  luxurious  repression  for  the  really 
active  work  of  their  men  relations  —  for 
work,  however  hard  and  trying.  Even  to 
see  a  definite  end  for  what  they  endure 
would  be  something;  but  to  walk  on  in 
the  darkness  is  what  is  demanded  of  them, 
and  they  do  it  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
without  a  murmur,  cutting  themselves 
down  as  well  as  they  can  with  unconscious 
heroism  to  the  melancholy  standard  re- 
quired of  them. 

The  dull  monotony  of  those  wintry  days 
seemed  to  eat  into  her,  and  the  sort  of  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  over  all  of  her 
plans  was  to  her  exceedingly  trying ;  she 
missed  the  free  life  of  her  old  home  beyond 
measure. 

"  So  you  have  been  to  that  committee  at 
Lady  Mary's,  to-day  V  "  said  Colonel  Sey- 
mour kindly,  one  evening;  "I  hope  it  was 
pleasant,  my  dear  May." 

Mav  smiled.  *'  We  spent  nearlv  an  hour 
in  deciding  whether  a  little  ship  sliould  or 
should  not  bo  engraved  at  the  head  of 
our  circulars.  Twelve  ladies  debated  it 
warmly.  I  think  eleven  would  have  done 
it  quite  as  well  —  it  might  have  been  set- 
tled without  my  valuable  assistance.  And 
then  any  business  which  there  was  to  be 
done  was  just  arranged  at  the  end  of  all 
things  by  the  only  two  people  in  the  room 
who  really  knew  anything  about  it :  what 
use  were  the  rest  of  us  V  I  don't  think  I 
shall  go  a'^ain.*" 

*'^Iv  dear  Mav,"  remonstrated  the  Colo- 
nel  earnestly,  **pray  do  not  give  it  up; 
Lady  Mary  will  be  a  very  i>lcasant  person 
for  you  to  know,  and  Mrs.  Tyndale  gives 
ca[»ital  dinners  —  very  good  society  indeed 
—  it  woul«l  be  the  greatest  pity  for  you  to 
nejrlect  such  a  pleasant  opening,  wouldn't 
it,  Cecilia  V  "  lie  ended,  turning  to  his  wife, 
who  had  just  come  down. 


"A  rrrcat  pity,"  replied  ahe  abamtly. 
^  You'll  remember,  Egerton,  that  we  dine 
at  seven  to-day  at  Cieneral  Bligh's,  and  go 
to  the  RuBsells  afterwards.** 

'*  But  you  hope  she  won't  give  iqi  the 
committee  ?  "  insisted  her  husband. 

**  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said  she  careleadf . 

But  May  did  not  care  to  play  at  work  in 
this  manner,  t<)  torn  philanthropy  to  ac- 
count in  the  line  of  fine  acquaintanoe. 
The  gossip  of  good  society  did  not  seem  to 
her  much  better  than  the  gossip  below  it 
She  did  not  care  to  know  whether  Mis 
Brown  was  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Jones,  and  even  when  sublimated  into  the 
chances  of  the  Duke  of  Bareacrea  marry- 
ing Lady  Julia  with  nothing,  or  Miv 
Money  with  £150,000,  it  did  not  seem  to 
make  it  much  more  interesting. 

Colonel  Seymour  hated  anything;  "bloe," 
and  authors,  artists,  and  scientific  men 
were  all  slightly  beyond  the  pale.  Yoa 
might  B\yQak  to  some  of  the  oelebrities  if 
you  met  them  at  Devonshire  or  Jjansdowne 
Ilouse,  but,  on  the  whole,  ^  my  dear, 
does  not  have  that  sort  of  people  to  di; 
ner,"  was  the  meaning  of  his  reply  wha 
May  once  asked  him  to  invite  some  delin- 
quent guilty  of  spending  his  life  in  thii 
obnoxious  manner.  There  is  nothing  betr 
ter  of  its  kind  or  more  agreeable,  thui  the 
really  first-rate  society  of  London — the 
cream  of  the  cream  of  everrthing,  politioil, 
artistic,  scientific,  philantnropic.  Mid  in- 
cluding, of  course,  tlie  best  of  the  aristoc- 
racy in  birth,  at  whose  houses,  as  nentnl 
ground,  'Hhe  best/'  inclnding  the  bat 
cookery  and  the  most  beautiful  art,pio- 
tures,  music,  and  company,  is  often  fonnd. 
But  what  is  called  tiie  ^best  society  "in 
the  sense  merely  of  aristocratic  liie  ii  H 
dull  as  cliques  must  always  be.  Small 
talk  is  small,  whether  it  relates  to  the  pe^ 
sonal  afiairs  of  the  greengrocer  and  the 
cheesemonger,  or  of  marqoisea  and  w 
counts. 

Colonel  Seymour  was  almost  distreeaed 
one  night  when,  at  one  of  the  few  houei 
they  frequented  where  the  guests  were 
not  confined  to  their  own  set,  he  saw  ^y, 
who  was  sitting  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  position,  an  eld- 
est son,  a  sucking  M.P.,  positiyely  tun 
away  to  an  old  professor  on  the  other  side, 
in  an  exceedingly  ill-made  coat,  to  whom 
she  not  only  talked  during  the  whole  of 
dinner  and  after,  but  her  colour  cane 
back,  her  whole  manner  changed,  and  her 
face  was  glowing  with  interest  in  what  he 
was  telling  her. 

^  She'll  never  marry,  my  dear  CecQia,  if 
she  goes  on  in  that  way,   said  the  kindlf 
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Colonel,  with  a  groan,  that  evening  when 
he  came  up  to  bed;  '*and  she  looked  so 
handsome,  too,  to-night,"  he  added,  un- 
conscious that  it  was  the  interest  she  had 
felt  which  gave  her  the  lacking  fire ; 
**  younj5  Russell  admired  her  exceedingly, 
I  saw,  hut  she  never  gave  him  a  chance  I " 

"  It  was  that  tiresome  Oxford  man,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  or  something  stupid,  for 
I  asked  who  he  was,"  answered  Cecilia, 
yawning ;  "  I  can't  imagine  what  she  found 
in  him." 

Her  husband  laughed.  "  To  be  sure 
there  never  were  two  sisters  so  unlike,'' 
said  ho ;  and  though  he  was  finding  such 
fault  with  May,  he  was  not  quite  sure  at 
tlie  moment  that  he  preferred  the  type 
which  he  himself  possessed.  He  remem- 
bered luckily  in  time,  however,  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  more  convenient  and  manage- 
able one,  and  that  the  next  morning  he 
shouhl  probably  be  fretting  over  May's 
desire  to  go  to  some  unpleasant  school  or 
hospital,  or  to  see  her  throwing  her  inter- 
eets  into  an  entirely  wrong  direction.  He 
cared  much  more  aflfectionately,  indeed, 
about  her  future  than  Cecilia,  who  seldom 
troubled  her  soul  much  for  anything  which 
did  not  concern  her  own  comfort  or  pleas- 
ure. And  it  was  very  disinterested  of  him, 
for  he  was  very  fond  of  his  sister-in-law,  and, 
except  for  their  occasional  disagreements 
about  matters  of  etiquette,  which  he  gen- 
erally, too,  contrived  to  filter  throusjh  his 
wife,  they  were  excellent  friends.  She  was 
always  ready  for  breakfast,  or  to  do  any- 
thing which  he  wished,  always  obliging, 
always  attentive  to  what  he  said.  He 
even  rather  liked  instructing  her  about 
politics,  although,  in  general,  he  considered 
that  women  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
subjects.  Cecilia  was  so  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent about  them,  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  explaining  to  her  the  tur]>i- 
tude  of  the  AVhigs  on  the  corn-law  ques- 
tion, or  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  but  he 
had  stretched  a  point,  though  against  his 
convictions,  and  full  as  it  were  of  paren- 
these^^,  and  allowed  that  a  young  lady  (or, 
at  1'  ast,  this  young  lady)  might  care  for 
such  (jucstions  (or  rather  for  his  interest 
in  such  questions)  without  losing  caste. 
He  had  known  almost  everybody  worth 
knowing  in  a  certain  class,  had  been  every- 
where, and  had  a  great  deal  of  gentlemanly 
political  history  at  his  fingers*  ends  which 
interested  her  exceedingly,  while  she  kept 
her  own  opinions  safely  to  herself.  Alto- 
gether, she  would  be  a  sad  loss  to  his 
household,  but  he  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  chief  business  of  wo- 
man to  marry,  and  here  was  May  nearly 
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six-ond-twenty,  and  nothing  done !  He 
began  to  consider  that  he  himself  was 
greatly  to  blame  for  not  having  arranged 
something  suitable  for  her.  It  would  be  a 
great  sacrifice  to  lose  her,  but  the  code  of 
social  proprieties  had,  in  his  eyes,  some- 
thing of  the  sacredness  of  moral  laws,  and 
it  was  as  painful  for  him  to  see  one  in- 
fringed as  the  other. 

Meantime,  poor  May  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  his  kindness ;  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  perfect  freedom  of  Ferny- 
hurst,  where,  as  the  chief  lady  of  the  place, 
a  thing  was  almost  considered  right  because 
she  did  it ;  and,  at  all  events,  nobody  had 
a  right  to  find  fault  with  her  but  her 
father,  who  was  always  pleased  with  her 
doings;  and  now,  Colonel  Seymour  was 
unhappy  if  she  went  out  without  a  servant, 
and  even  resented  a  cab.  Twenty  years 
ago  cabs  were  not  quite  adopted  into 
"  genteel "  life,  and  poor  May's  tether  grew 
smaller  and  shorter  as  time  went  on,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  do  even  less  as  the  sea- 
son advanced. 

**  But  Tm  not  a  young  lady,^'  said  she, 
driven  to  bay  one  day,  goaded  by  his 
kindly  interference  to  remonstrate. 

"les  you  are,  my  dear,  and  a  very 
pretty  one,  too,"  answered  he,  exasperated 
past  his  manners,  for  he  was  too  truly  a 
gentleman  to  pay  direct  compliments  in 
general. 

He  was  an  enigma  to  her,  and  she  to 
him.  As  they  sat  at  breakfast  opposite 
each  other,  she  used  to  consider  him  with 
wonder  —  his  fine  head,  large,  well  formed, 
its  grey  hair  —  he  was  much  older  than  his 
wife  —  giving  weight  and  dignity  to  his 
appearance,  —  very  good-looking,  and  per- 
fectly unaffected  and  gentlemanhke ;  there 
was  material  and  experience  of  all  kinds 
apparently  in  him ;  how  could  such  a  man 
be  content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever  ? 
how  could  he  be  quite  satisfied,  as  he 
seemed,  to  go  from  the  miUtary  gossip  of 
one  club  to  the  poUtical  gossip  of  another, 
with  the  little  bits  of  work  wnich  he  made 
for  himself — from  Lord  John's  dinner  to 
Lady  Julia's  soiree  f  "  Too  much  caution, 
and  too  much  sense,"  said  she  to  herself^ 
as  she  handed  him  his  tea. 

^*  If  she  hadn't  so  much  enthusiasm,  and 
more  worldly  wisdom,  she'd  be  i)erfect," 
said  he  to  himself  as  he  gave  her  the  bits 
of  news  in  the  paper. 

^  Mr.  Rainsfortn  is  dead ;  I'm  afraid  all 
those  children  of  his  are  very  poorly  left. 
You  know  he  gave  up  a  pension  of  £7,000 
or  £8,000  a  year. 

**■  Wh&t  a  fine  fellow !  *'  said  May  enthu- 
siastically. 
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"*A7hat  a  fine  fooll*  I'm  afraid  the 
world  would  say,"  replied  her  brotlier-in- 
law,  smiling:. 

'*  But  it  was  a  magnificent  thing  to  do. 
It  doesn't  signify  what  the  world  might 
say,  surely;  he  must  have  been  a  noble 
man/'  said  she  earnestly,  her  colour  rising 
as  she  spoke.  '*What  was  the  pension 
for?" 

'^It  was  a  sinecure  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  There  was  not  the  small- 
est reason  for  his  resigning  it,  and  very 
hard  on  his  large  family  to  give  away  their 
patrimony.  The  country  was  quite  rich 
enough  to  pay  it." 

She  gave  it  up.  Tliey  were  not  talking 
the  same  language  ;  words  and  deeds  had 
different  meanings  for  them.  It  seemed 
sometimes  as  hopeless  for  them  to  under- 
stand each  otiier  on  such  matters,  fond  as 
they  were  of  one  another's  society,  as  if 
one  was  talking  Greek  and  the  other  Ger- 
man. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
A  CAGED  DIRD. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day, 
Cecilia  V  "  said  May  one  morning.  "  I've  a 
letter  from  Amy,  saying  that  Lionel  and 
Milly  were  to  sail  from  ILilifax  by  this 
packet.  He  writes  word  that  he  must  be 
a  few  days  in  town  for  his  business  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  Milly  is  not  very  well ;  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  and  look  after  her  a 
little.  I  see  the  Cuuard  boat  is  in,  and 
Amy  tells  me  the  name  of  the  hotel  where 
tliey're  to  be." 

"  I'll  come,  certainly,"  said  Cecilia,  laugh- 
ing. "Milly  must  be  well  worth  seeing 
and  quite  original  in  the  capacity  of  a 
matron  1 " 

They  found  the  Wilmot«»  in  a  dark,  un- 
tidy room  in  a  noisy  street,  Milly  looking 
sick  and  woni,  with  the  sort  of  half  pathet- 
ic, childish,  forlorn  expression  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  which  one  sees  in  dogs  and  chil- 
dren, and  with  a  crying  baby  in  her  lap. 
The  dancing  spirits  of  old  times  seemed 
tamed  out  of  her ;  but  she  was  as  capti- 
vating and  as  graceful  as  ever  when  she 
greeted  them  with  her  little  rosebud  of  a 
mouth.  She  seemed,  however,  to  stand 
in  some  awe  of  her  tall  soldier  husband, 
though  Ills  manner  to  her  was  as  gentle  as 
if  she  had  been  a  child. 

Cecilia  took  immediate  possession  of 
him  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and  ^lilly  tlirew 
herself  at  once  on  May  with  a  whole  Iliad 
of  woes. 

"  Oh,  May,  I'm  so  ill,  and  I  want  such  a 
quantity  of  things  in  London.    I  haven't 


\  any  clothes  fit  to  be  ■eenr.  Foi  mioh  ft  fl^ 
ure,"  she  said  half-«rying,  "  and  we'd  sA 
a  bad  passage,  and  baby  was  00  cran." 

"What  a  nice  little  ibllowl"  f^klied 
j  May  affectionately,  tidung  the  child  in  het 
I  arms,  which  stopped  crying  almost  imnn*> 
diately. 

"  Its  nurse  said  she  must  go  out  and  get 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  so  die's  left  it  td 
me,"  said  the  young  mother,  playing  witft 
the  baby  over  May's  shoulder,  but  appai« 
ently  greatly  preferring  it  in  any  one  euek 
hands. 

"  Only  Milly  isn't  quite  oertain  which 

end  of  4t '  should  be  held  nppennoet*"  ob- 

I  served  Cecilia,  turning  in  the  middle  of 

:  her  talk  with  Lionel  to  langh  at  MiUy's 

^  certainly  unskilful  attempts  in  the  nnxung 

line. 

Lionel  looked  a  little  grave.  He  evi« 
dently  disliked  his  wife  to  be  conaidered 
not  up  to  her  motheriy  duties.  Be  was 
ju8t  preparing  to  go  out.  ''I'm  loiTyta 
say  that  I  have  an  appointment  .  •  •  •"  he 
began,  turning  to  Cecilia  apologeticaUy. 

"Whatl  you're  not  going  already? 
Won't  you  come  back,  dear,  and  take  bm 
out  V  I've  got  such  a  quantity  of  things  to 
^et  and  people  to  see,"  said  his  little  vift 
dolefully,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

*^My  love,"  remonstrated  her  huabai4 
*^  I've  got  business  all  day  -»  very  import* 
ant  business  at  the  Horse  Gnards.  Ite 
very  sorry;  but  how  can  I  possiblr 
come  V  " 

''Shan't  I  stay  and  help  yon,  Idilly?* 
interposed  May,  as  Cecilia  rose  to  mover 
off,  saying  con-solingly :  — 

'*  You  must  come  to  luncheon  with  0^ 
dear.  I'm  so  sorry  we  dine  out;  bat 
you'll  bo  sure  and  keep  to-morrow  £ree^ 
Colonel  Seymour  La  so  anxious  to  taUt  over 
army  matters  with  Lionel— questions  oi 
the  greatest  depth  and  drvneas,"  tbff 
laughed,  turning  to  him  as  she  took  hiv 
arm  to  go  down-stairs. 

May's  company  was  accepted  with  n»- 
ture  by  his  wife.  ''And  you'll  do  mudr 
better  than  Lionel,  becausD  tou  wont 
mind  the  shops,"  said  Milly  joymlly,  "  and 
he  can't  bear  them." 

*'I  should  think  not,"  answered  May 
with  wonder.  ''  You  don't  mean  that  yon 
ask  him  to  go  shopping?  " 

The  rest  of  the  oay  was  spent  in  follov^ 
ing  her  little  cousin  about  from  gown- 
maker  to  bonnet  vendor  ~- for  ooTerinfl 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  feet  to  the  heMi 
They  had  luncheon  at  the  Seymoar%  aad 
the  Colonel's  evident  admiration  of  her, 
and  May's  affectionate  petting  had  its  doe 
effoot  U2x>n  the  child-wiro,  an(l^  like  a  lltfeia 
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bird  whose  feathers  have  been  ruffled  by 
the  cold,  she  smoothed  and  preened  her 
phimage.  She  had  so  far  recovered  her 
former  spirits  that  when  they  returned  to 
the  hotel  in  the  evening,  and  found  Lionel 
sitting  ready-dressed  for  dinner  and  writ- 
ing at  a  table,  she  rushed  up  to  him  with 
all  her  old  manner,  calling  upon  him  for 
admiration  "of  such  a  love  of  a  little  bon- 
net !  "  Lionel  looked  occupied  and  tired ; 
he  gravely  tried  his  best  to  do  justice  to 
the  bonnet,  and  began  again  busily  turn- 
ing over  liirt  papers. 

**  What  have  you  been  doing  all  day, 
dear  V  "  said  she,  hovering  gaily  round  him. 

"  Oh,  regimental  business,"  lie  answered 
slightly. 

**  But  what,  dear?" 

"  I  am  afraid  -it  would  be  as  enigniatical 
to  you  as  bonnets  are  to  me,"  he  went  on 
with  a  smile.  "  I  wonder  what  can  have 
become  of  the  foul  copies  of  two  sheets  of 
my  report  ?  It  was  ail  right  this  morning 
before  1  went  out.  Milly,  you  haven't 
seen  themV  Wiere  can  they  have  got 
to?  They  were  the  very  point  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  I  can't  go  without 
them." 

**  I  don't  know  in  the  least,"  replied  she, 
beginning  to  hunt  in  the  most  impossible 
places. 

"  AVTiat's  this?"  muttered  he  at  last, 
picking  up  a  crushed,  torn  lump  of  paper. 
He  unfolded  it :  it  was  part  of  the  missing 
sheets. 

*•  Oh,  I  remember  now.  I  found  them 
on  the  ground,  and  they  were  all  blotted 
an<l  scratched.  I  didn't  think  they  signi- 
fied, and  I  made  them  into  a  ball  to  play 
with  baby  when  he  cried  so  this  morn- 
ing," sai<l  Milly,  looking  as  if  she  would 
cry  too  if  she  dared.     "I'm  so  sorry." 

He  said  nothing,  pieced  the  sheets  to- 
gether Jis  well  as  he  could,  and  prepared  to 
go  out. 

"  Shall  we  copy  them,  Lionel  ?  "  said  May 
in  a  low  voice  ;  "  we  can  do  it  very  soon  be- 
tween ufi.  Send  back  your  servant  for 
them  if  you  can't  wait;  they  shall  be  ready 
almost  directly." 

**  Thank  you,"  he  answered  shortly. 
"Milly,  the  general  has  asked  me  to  dine 
with  hira  and  talk  this  report  over.  I  hope 
May  will  be  able  to  stay  with  you,  for  I 
really  was  obliged  to  accept.  You  mustn't 
sit  up  for  me,  dear,  I  may  be  very  late,  and 
it  woulrl  onlv  tire  vou  to  wait  for  me," 
and  with  a  grave  kiss  he  went  off,  and  the 
two  were  left  alone. 

"  You  i*ee.  May,"  said  Milly,  throwing  her- 
self into  an  anii-chair  and  looking  wretch- 
ed, "  he  treats  nic  like   a  baby.     lie  isn't 


even  angry  with  me.    He  doesnH  care  for 
my  caring  about  his  things." 

"  Come  and  write,  dear,"  said  May,  go^ 
ing  on  with  the  sheet  of  the  report. 

**  What's  the  use  ?    Lionel  says  I  write 
so  badly  he  can't  read  what  I  do,"  she  said, 
despondently. 

"  But  then,  Milly,  you  might  learn,  sure- 
ly, to  write  better.  Surely  you  want  to 
try  and  help  him." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  I  ought ;  but  don't  you 
see.  May,  everybody  used  always  to  think 
everything  I  did  and  said  charming ;  and 
6verybody  petted  me  and  said  it  was  so 
nice,  and  now  it  seems  so  hard  Lionel  isn't 
pleased  with  things  very  often.  At  Quebec 
it  was  so  dull  iSler  I  married,"  she  said 
piteously ;  "  he  didn't  like  me  to  flirt  with 
the  officers." 

^'I  should  think  not,"  answered  May 
with  a  smile,  but  writing  on  busily  all  the 
time.    "  A  matron  with  a  child ! "  • 

"  Don't  laugh.  May,"  cried  the  matron 
energetically.  "How  could  I  change  all 
at  once  ?  I  was  too  young,  you  know,  to 
marry.  I  wish  he'd  waited  a  little.  I 
should  like  to  have  been  a  girl  a  few  more 
years." 

" To  flirt?  "  asked  May,  laughing. 

"  Well,  you  know  it  is  dull  to  have  to  be 
so  well-behaved,  and  Lionel  talking  about 
married  women's  manners,  and  all  that 
nonsense.  After  all,  I'm  only  eighteen  and 
a-half ;  and,  besides,  he  knows  I  love  him 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world ; 
and  think  him  so  mreat,  and  good,  and 
clever,  so  why  need  he  care  ?  Papa  said  I 
was  a  great  deal  too  young,  but,  you  see, 
Lionel  was  so  much  thought  of  out  there, 
and  such  a  good  officer  and  all  that,  and 
he  was  much  the  best-looking  man,  too,  of 
any  of  them." 

"  That's  an  excellent  reason,"  laughed 
May. 

"He  used  to  come  to  the  Admiralty 
House  a  great  deal  —  we  were  next  door 
to  cousins,  you  know,  and  papa  couldn't 
make  enough  of  him,  and  mamma  liked 
him  so,  and  then  ....  I  never  told  you. 
May,  how  it  all  was,"  she  said  suddenly. 

"No,  dear;  perhaps  you'd  better  not; 
it  was  between  you  and  Lionel,  and  he 
mightn't  like  it,"  answered  May  loyally 
for  it  was  a  deeper  feeling  than  mere  cun- 
osity  which  made  her  long  to  hear. 

"  Oh  no,  Lionel  can't  mind,  not  to  you, 
your'e  quite  old  and  wise,  and  I  like  to  tell 
you.  I've  got  nobody  to  talk  to  here.  You 
see  he  never  would  flirt  with  me,  nor  any- 
thing, and  I  could  manage  the  other  om«> 
cers  as  I  pleased,  and  so,  you  know,  I 
wanted  ami  cared  all  the  more.** 
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"Little  Queen  Coquetta,  as  the  boys 
used  to  call  you  of  old,"  laughed  May  a  lit- 
tle sadly. 

"  And  I  couldn't  make  him  care  one  bit 
whatever  I  did,"  said  Milly,  musing ;  "  and 
at  hist  it  vexed  me  so  that  I  went  on  think- 
ing no  end  about  him,  more  than  was  com- 
fortable, you  know.     And  one  day  he  came 
into  mamma's  own   sitting-room,  but  she 
was  out  and  I  was  by  myself,  for  a  wonder. 
I'd  been  practising  that  *  Farfideta '  that 
you  used  to  like,  you  know,  iii  order  to 
sing  that  evening ;  such  a  beautiful  quiet 
evening,  and  the  light  on  the  water,  and  I 
was  looking  out  at  it  a  little  bit  sad,  you 
know,  for  he  had  told  us  he  was  going 
hack  to  Quebec.    I'd  got  on  my  pale  pink 
little  gown  with  the  puffs  (I  like  to  wear  it 
now),  and  so  when  he  came  in  he  said  it 
was  to  wish  good-bye,  for  he  mightn't  see 
us  ai^ain,  for  after  that  he  should  go  to 
England,  just  quite  as  if  it  were  nothing  1 
And  I  asked,  what,  wasn't  he  coming  back 
at  all  Y  and  then,  I  burst  out  crying,  and 
said  I  wished  he'd  never  come  near  us.    I 
felt  like  the  little  moth  which  had  just  got 
too  near  the  candle,  and  as  if  I'd  burnt  my 
wings  too.     jVnd  he   was  very  much  sur- 
prised,  and  said    he'd    never    thought    I 
should  have  cared  about  it  in   that  way, 
and  so  you  know  ....  and  then  ....  you 
understand,"  and  the  young  face  looked 
up  blushing  and  smiling,    half  tenderly, 
half-consciously.     "  And,  do  you  know,  I 
was  so  frightened  at  what  I'd  done  that  I 
ran  away  and  hid  myself  when  mamma  came 
in.     I  thought  for  one  thing,  he  was   so 
much  too  good  for  me  and  then  papa  didn't 
like  at  all  parting  with  me  —  nor  mamma 
neither.      Somehow    he  fancied  I  was  a 
child  still,  I  believe,  and  he  was  quite  sur- 

Erised,  but  still  they  thought  so  much  of 
lionel  that  they  said  they  couldn't  refuse 
anything  he  asked,  and  so  it  was  done,  and 
now  vou  see  what's  come  of  it." 

V 

"  Dear  child,"  said  May  sadly,  after  a  lit^ 
tie  pause,  "  you  gave  up  the  i)Ieasant  old 
cart'less  days  to  marry  a  very  fine  fellow, 
a  man  whom  you  love  dearly,  too,  with 
first-rate  objects  in  life, —  can't  you  try 
and  care  for  them?  " 

"  Tliey're  such  stu])id  things  ;  why  won't 
he  care  a  little  too  for  what  I  like  V  "  an- 
swered Milly.  "  Didn't  you  see  how  he 
put  me  away,  like  a  child,  just  now  V  " 

"  Hut,  Milly,  a  man  who  cares  much  for 
chijfims  isn't  worth  loving ;  he  likes  the 
result,  he  likes  to  see  you  look  i)retty." 

**  I  don't  believe  he  cares  a  bit,"  pouted 
Millv. 

**  Then  why  did  he  marry  you,  dear  ?  " 
was  on  May's  lips,  birt  she  suppressed  it. 


"  Don't  you  think  you  could  enter  into  hit 

interests  ?  "  and  as  sho  saw  the  dislike  of 
interference  lighting  up  her  little  cousin'i 

eyes  she  added,  '*  You  know  I'm  '  so  old,* 
you'll  let  me  speak." 

**  But  he  ought  to  try  and  like  going  out 
more,  for  my  sake,"  persisted  she. 

*^  He's  a  strong  man,  who  has  made  his 
own  life  with  purpo'ies  and  objects  in  it; 
surely  it  is  not  wrong  in  him  to  hope  to 
bend  your  ways  —  his  dear  little  wife's  — 
to  his  rather  than  his  to  yoora  ?  " 
Milly  smiled. 

'*  <  And  in  the  long  years  liker  shall  thej 
grow.'  Milly,"  she  went  on,  with  the  tears 
gathering  in  her  eyes;  ''if  husband  and 
wife  don't  draw  nearer  to  each  other,  they 
drift  farther  apart  —  there  is  no  standing 
still.  Care  for  the  things  for  his  sske; 
you'll  eomc  in  time  to  care  for  them  soon 
a  little  for  their  own." 

The  poor  little  wife  looked  up  with  a 
troubled  gaze.  **  Fm  not  a  bit  fit  for  him. 
It^s  somebody  like  you  whom  he  ought  to 
have  married,  May.  I've  heard  him  ad- 
mire you  so,"  she  sighed,  quite  unoonsdoos 
of  the  pjist  of  her  husband's  life. 

**  You  loved  him,  dear,"  answered  May 
without  taking  any  notice  of  this  bon^ 
^^  because  you  thought  him  better  and  no- 
bler than  yourself;  it  was  the  best  part<tf 
you  which  cared  for  him  ;  you  knew  thai 
his  love  was  better  worth  than  all  the 
flirting  in  the  world,"  she  said,  trying  to 
smile  as  she  passed  her  hand  caressing 
round  the  beautiful  little  face,  "  and  in 
your  heart  you  thank  God  you  have  such 
a  man,  and  are  very  proud  of  him  and  hii 
doings.  You  know  you  don't  rtaily  think 
you'd  rather  have  had  the  lower  and  the 
less  good  in  life,  one  bit.  You'll  follow  on 
to  where  he  is,  and  take  interest  in  whtl 
interests  him." 

'^Ile  doesn't  care  for  my  interest,"  an- 
swered Milly  sadly.  '*  You  saw  how  I  did 
ask  him  about  his  business." 

"  But  if  you  took  so  little  x>ainB  to  nnde^ 
stand  it,  that  you  destroyed  his  Report^ 
how  can  he  think  such  care  worth  haTing* 
dear  ?  Suppose  he'd  cru.?hed  up  your  bon- 
net into  a  ball  for  baby  ?  "  went  on  May, 
laughing  gently. 

**  I  wiU  try,  I  will  try,  May,"  said  Milly, 
jumping  up  off  the  ground  on  which  the 
had  seated  herself.  "  I  will  be  a  good  wifr 
to  him.  I  wish  you  were  always  with  me, 
I  do  love  you  dearly.  May  I  and  it's  Teiy 
good  of  me,  when  you  give  me  such  flight^ 
ml  lectures,"  she  ended,  with  a  storm  of 
kisses.     ' 

The  Wilmots  dined  every  night  in  Cnr- 
zon    Street  during   their   short  stay  in 
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London,  until  Lionel  carried  off  his  little 
wife  to  his  home  in  the  country. 

*•  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  may  answer,"  said 
Cecilia,  with  a  shrug,  after  one  of  these 
evenings ;  "  I  can't  think  how  ever  they  will 
get  on  down  there  at  Brickwall,  with  Aunt 
Emma  to  be  sensible  and  give  perpetual 
good  advice." 

**  I  don't  think  that  Lionel  means  to  stay 
long  in  England,  from  what  he  said,"  ob- 
served May,  taking  her  candle  to  go  to  bed. 
**  lie  seems  so  fond  of  his  army  work  now." 

"  lie  may  have  a  good  appointment  al- 
most when  he  pleases,  I  heard  to-day," 
said  the  Colonel;  *'he  is  thought  very 
highly  of  at  Head  Quarters.  And  that 
pretty  little  graceful  flirt,  who  looks  as  if 
she  came  off  a  French  fan,  will  hardly  be 
satisfied  with  a  quiet  country  life." 

**lt*8  more  the  pleasure  of  giving  pleas- 
ure with  Milly  than  any  more  sinister  mo- 
tive," said  May  zealously  ;  "  she'll  take  any 
trouble  for  the  person  to  whom  she  is  de- 
voting herself  at  the  moment.  I've  seen 
her  give  herself  as  much  pains  to  be  de- 
lightful to  an  old  woman  or  a  child  as  to 
the  very  brightest  of  Her  Majesty's  army 
or  navy." 

"  Iler  little  mill  always  seems  to  me  to 
accept  as  jirrist  whatever  admiration  comes 
in  its  way,"  laughed  Cecilia. 

*»  Well,  after  all,  a  flirt  is  only  a  person 
with  an  exag^jerated  desire  to  please,  and 
that's  a  very  pleasant  thing,  and  the  early 
stages  of  the  species,  before  it's  hardened 
by  the  world,  are  certainly  very  charm- 
ing," answered  the  Colonel  smiUng. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  a  real  gift  if  only  the 
owner  knows  how  to  use  it,  to  be  received 
Like  sunshine,  to  cause  every  one  to  smile 
when  you  come  into  a  room,  when  everj- 
thing  you  say  and  do  has'  a  charm  of  its 
Own.  It  is  a  gr;ice,  and  not  a  virtue,  no 
doubts  but  so  much  good  work  is  marred 
by  its  absence,  which  makes  some  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth  jxrate  on  the  tastes 
and  tem})ers  of  their  friends  so  as  to  undo 
half  their  influence,  that  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  put  the  "  duty  "  of  being  pleas- 
ant very  high.  It  must  surely  be  a  grand 
mistake  which  makes  the  good  even  seem 
repulsive. 

"  Was  there  ever  anything  between 
Lionel  and  your  sister?"  went  on  the 
Coh>nel  to  his  wife,  when  May  had  left  the 
room. 

**  Oh  no,  I  don't  believe  it  in  the  least ; 
do  you  mean  that  May  ever  cared  for 
Lionel  ?     What  made  you  think  so  ?  " 


« Quite  the  contrary — ^that  she  didn't 
care.  I  hardly  know  what  it  was ;  some- 
thing in  his  exceedingly  grave  manner  to 
her,  perhaps,  and  the  incongruousness  of 
his  marrying  that  pretty  plaything  —  as  if 
it  might  be  the  consequence  of  a  rebound." 

Cecilia  did  not  answer ;  it  was  strange 
to  her  how  often  the  Colonel  was  right, 
how  shrewdly  he  heard  and  understood 
sometimes  when  she,  absorbed  in  herself, 
had  been  entirely  unconscious  and  blind ; 
she  felt  sure  that  he  had  guessed  some- 
thing very  like  the  truth. 

"lou've  been  very  kind,  May,"  said 
Lionel  gravely,  the  last  evening,  as  he 
went  down-stairs  with  her  to  put  her  into 
the  carriage  which  her  careful  brother-in- 
law  had  sent  to  bring  her  home.  She  had 
spent  the  whole  day  with  Milly,  giving  her 
untiring,  calm,  sympathizing  help  in  the 
flurry  and  worry  of  the  interminable 
packages  and  commissions. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  th Jt  poor 
child  would  have  done  without  you  in 
London,"  he  went  on  with  a  sigh.  "  Won't 
you  go  in  again,  dear  ?  "  he  turned  to  say 
anxiously  to  his  wife,  as  Milly's  pretty  lit- 
tle head  appeared  over  the  banisters  call- 
ing out  her  adieux  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  regardless  of  the  passers-by  in  tho 
hotel :  "  Good-bye  Maysin ;  good,  dear 
Maykin !  How  soon  shall  you  come  to  us 
again  ?  " 

**  There's  a  capital  woman's  heart  under 
those    childlike    ways,"    answered    May, 

Quickly;  "give  her  the  best  you  have, 
lionel,  don't  leave  her  to  the  bonnets. 
It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  make 
her  good  for  all  the  things  which  you  want 
— she  is  so  young  and  she  loves  you 
dearly."  Lionel  smiled  in  spite  of  him- 
self. "  And  when  one  is  so  pretty  and  so 
charming,  it  must  be  very  hard  not  to  like 
other  people  to  admire  one  a  little.  But 
if  she  finds  her  best  sympathy  and  sun- 
shine at  home  she  won't  really  care  for 
any  other,  she  won't  indeed,  Lionel,  it's 
all  in  her,"  she  pleaded  earnestly. 

His  face  brightened  as  he  closed  the  car- 
riage door  and  leant  over  it  to  shake 
hands  with  her  gratefully,  though  without 
speaking.  He  was  a  man  of  ftw  words, 
but  the  expression  of  his  face  was  a  com- 
fort to  her  as  he  turned  once  more  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel  almost  unconsciously  to 
look  after  her  as  she  drove  away,  with  a 
sigh  and  something  of  a  heart-ache  for  both 
sides  of  the  incongruous  pair  in  whom  she 
had  so  strong  and  deep  an  interest. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magaziiia 
UNCONSCIOUS  CEKEBKATION. 

A  P8TCBOLOOI0AL  STUDY. 

The  old  necromancers  were  said  to  ob- 
tain oracles  by  means  of  Teraphim.  A 
Toraph  was  the  decapitated  head  of  a  child, 
placed  on  a  pillar  and  compelled  by  magic 
to  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  sorcerer. 
Lot  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  the  legends  of  such  enchantments  rest 
on  some  groundwork  of  fact ;  and  that  it 
might  be  possible,  by  galvanism  or  similar 
agoncy,  to  make  a  human  corpse  speak,  as 
a  dead  sheep  may  be  miule  to  bleat.  Fur- 
ther, let  us  suppose  that  the  Teraph  only 
responded  to  inquiries  regarding  fiicts 
known  to  the  owner  of  the  head  while  liv- 
ing, and  therefore  (it  may  be  imagined) 
impressed  in  some  manner  upon  the  brain 
to  be  operated  on. 

In  such  a  Teraph  we  should,  I  conceive, 
possess  a  fair  representation  of  the  mental 
part  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  understood 
by  a  school  of  thinkers,  considerable  in  all 
ages,  but  especially  so  at  present.  **  Tlie 
brain  itself,"  according  to  this  doctrine, 
"the  white  and  grey  matter,  such  as  wo 
Bee  and  touch  it-,  irrespective  of  any  im- 
aginary entity  beside,  performs  the  func- 
tions of  Thought  and  Memory.  To  go 
beyond  this  all-sufficient  brain,  and  assimie 
that  our  conscious  selves  are  distinct  from 
it,  and  somewhat  else  beside  the  sum-total 
of  its  action,  is  to  indulge  an  hy]X)thcsis 
imsupported  by  a  tittle  of  scientific  evi- 
dence. Needless  to  add,  the  still  further 
assumption,  that  the  conscious  self  may 
possibly  survive  tlie  dissolution  of  the 
Drain,  is  absolutely  unwarrantable." 

It  is  my  very  ambitious  hope  to  show, 
in  the  following  pages,  that,  should  physi- 
ology establish  the  fact  that  the  brain,  by 
ita  automatic  action,  performs  all  the  func- 
tions which  we  have  been  wont  to  attribute 
to  **  Mind,'*  that  great  discovery  will  stand 
alone,  and  will  not  determine,  as  supposed, 
the  further  st^ps  of  the  argument ;  namely, 
that  our  conscious  selves  are  nothing  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  action  of  our  brains 
during  life,  and  that  there  is  no  room  to 
hope  that  they  may  survive  their  dissolu- 
tion. 

I  hope  to  show,  not  only  that  these  con- ! 
elusions  do  not  necessarily  fiow  from  the 
premisses,  but  that,  accepting  the  prem- 
isses, we  may  logically  arrive  at  opposite 
conclusions.  I  hope  to  deduce,  from  the 
study  of  one  class  of  cerebral  jihenomena, 
a  j)rcsumption  of  the  supnrabUitii  of  the 
conscious  Self  from  the  thinking  brain; 
and  thus,  while  admitting  that  ^*  Thought 


may  be  a  function  of  Biattor,'*  demonatZBte 
that  the  Self  in  each  of  us  is  not  identifi- 
able with  that  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  call  '*  Matter."  The  immeaso^ 
able  difference  between  such  a  remember- 
ing lipmoving  Teraph  as  we  have  Bi;p- 
posed  and  a  conscious  Man  indicates,  as  I 
conceive,  the  gulf  leaped  over  by  thoie 
who  conclude  that,  if  the  brain  can  be 

E roved  to  think,  the  case  is  cloeed  against 
el ie vers  in  the  spiritualitj  and  immoi^ 
t«lity  of  our  race. 

In  brief,  it  is  my  aim  to  draw  from  soch 
an  easy  and  every-day  psychological  study 
as  may  be  verified  by  eveiy  reader  fiv 
himself,  an  argument  for  belief  in  the  en- 
tire st/jttrabiliti/  of  the  conscious  self  from 
its  thinking  organ,  the  physical  brain. 
Whether  we  choose  still  to  call  the  one 
"  Spirit "  and  the  other  "  Matter,"  or  to 
confess  that  the  definitions  which  oar&- 
thers  gave  to  those  terms  have  ceased  to 
be  valid  in  the  light  of  modem  science  — • 
that  ^* Matter"  means  only  **a  form  of 
Force,"  and  that  "Spirit^'  is  merely**  an 
unmeaning  term  for  an  unknown  tning" 
—  this  verbal  controversy  wiU  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  drift  of  our  argument 
What  we  need  to  know  is  this :  Can  we 
face  the  real  or  supposed  tendencr  of 
science  to  prove  that  ^  Thought  ii  a  Fow^ 
tion  of  Matter,"  and  yet  Wically  retVD 
faith  in  personal  Immortality  ?  I  maintsin 
that  wo  may  accept  that  doctrine  and 
draw  from  it  an  indirect  presumption  tff 
immortality,  afforded  bv  the  proor  that  tlie 
conscious  self  is  not  identifiable  with  ths^ 
Matter  which  peiforms  the  function  of 
Thought,  and  of  whose  dissolution  alone 
we  have  cognizance. 

My  first  task  must  be  to  describe  th^ 
psychological  facts  from  which  our  condn- 
sions  are  to  be  drawn,  and  which  seem  in 
themselves  sufficiently  curious  and  inters 
esting  to  deserve  more  study  on  their  own 
account  than  they  have  yet  receivei 
Secondly,  I  shall  simply  quote  Dr.  Cs^ 
penter'a  physiological  explanation  of  these 
facts.  Lastly,  I  shall,  as  shortly  as  poan- 
ble,  endeavour  to  deduce  from  them  that 
which  ajjpears  to  me  to  be  their  logical  in- 
ference. 

The  phenomena  with  which  we  are  ooii- 
cemed  have  been  often  referred  to  1^ 
metaphysicians, —  Leibnitz  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  amongst  others, —  under  the 
names  of  "Latent  Thought,"  and  "Re- 
conscious  Activity  of  the  Soul."  Dr.  Gl^ 
pnter,  who  has  discovered  the  phyaidog^ 
ical  explanation  of  them,  and  reduced  thedi 
to  harmony  with  other  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system,  has  given  to  them  the 
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title  of  **  Unconscious  Cerebration  ; "  and 
to  this  name,  as  following  in  his  steps,  I 
shall  in  these  pages  adhere.  It  will  prob- 
ably serve  our  purpose  best,  in  a  popular 
pa{>er  like  the  present,  to  begin,  not  with 
any  large  generalizations  of  the  subject, 
but  with  a  few  familiar  and  unmistakable 
in-stauces  of  mental  work  performed  un- 
oon^ciously. 

For  example;  it  is  an  e very-day  occur- 
rence to  most  of  us  to  forget  a  particular 
word,  or  a  line  of  poetry,  and  to  remember 
it  8omo  hours  later,  when  we  have  ceased 
consciously  to  seek  for  it.     We  try,  per- 
haps anxiously,  at  first  to  recover  it,  well 
aware  that  it  lies  somewhere  hidden  in  our 
memory,  but  unable  to  seize  it.     As  the 
saying  is,  we  '*  ransack  our  brains  for  it," 
but  failing  to  find  it,  we  at  last  turn  our 
attention  to  other  matters.     By  and  by 
when,  so  far  as  consciousness  goes,  our 
whole  minds  are  absorbed  in  a  different 
topic,  we  exclaim,  **  Eureka  I  The  word,  or 
verse,  is  —  So  and  so."     So  familiar  is  this 
phenomenon   that   we   are  accustomed  in 
similar  straits  to  say,   **  Never   mind ;    I 
shaU  think  of  the  missing  word  by  and  by, 
when  I  am  attending  to  something  else ;  " 
and  we  deliberately  turn  away,  not  intend- 
ing finally  to  abandon   the  pursuit,  but 
precisely  as  if  we  were  possessed  of  an 
obedient  secretary  or  librarian,  whom  we 
oould  order  to  hunt  up  a  missing  docu- 
ment, or  turn  out  a  word  in  a  dictionary 
while  we  amused  ourselves  with  something 
else.     The   more  this   very  common  phe- 
nomenon is  studied,  the  more  I  think  the 
observer  of  his  own  mental  processes  will 
be  obliged  to  concede,  that,  so  far  as  his 
own  conscious  Self  is  concerned,  the  re- 
search  is   made   absolutely   without  him. 
lie  has  neither  pain  nor  pleasure,  nor  sense 
o£  labour  in  the  task,  any  more  than  if  it 
were   performed   by  somebody  else ;   and 
his  conscious  Self  is  all  the  time  suffering, 
ezyoying,  or  labouring  on  totally  ditferent 
grounds. 

Another  and  more  important  phase  of 
nnconscious  cerebratiou,  is  that  wherein 
we  find  our  mental  work  of  any  kind,  a  cal- 
cidatioD,  an  essay,  a  tale,  a  composition  of 
mus.c,  paintinir,*or  sculpture,  arrange  itr 
fU'lf  in  order  during  an  interval  either  of 
tdeep  or  wakefulness,  during  which  we  had 
not  consciously  thou^jht  of  it  at  all.  Prob- 
ably no  one  has  ever  written  on  a  subject 
a  little  complicated,  or  otherwise  en- 
deavoured to  think  out  a  matter  any  way 
obscure,  without  ])erceiving  next  day  that 
the  thing  has  somehow  taken  a  new  form 
in  his  mind  since  he  laid  down  his  pen  or 
hiii  pencil  after  Ids  first  effort.    It  is  as  if  a 


"  Fairy  Order  "  had  come  im  the  night  and 
unravelled  the  tangled  skeins  of  Siought 
and  laid  them  all  neatly  out  on  his  table. 
I  have  said  that  this  work  is  done  for  us 
either  asleep  or  awake,  but  it  seems  to  be 
accomplished  most  perfectly  in  the  former 
state,  when  our  unconsciousness  of  it  is 
most  complete.  I  am  not  now  referring  to 
the  facts  of  sonmambulism,  of  which  I 
must  speak  by  and  by,  but  of  the  regular 
"setting  to  rights"  which  happens  nor- 
mally to  the  healthiest  brains,  and  with  as 
much  regularity  as,  in  a  well-appointed 
household,  the  chairs  and  tables  are  put  in 
their  places  before  the  family  come  down 
to  breakfast. 

Again  there  is  the  ordinary  but  most 
mysterious  faculty  possessed  by  most  per- 
sons, of  setting  over-night  a  mental 
alarum-clock,  and  awaking,  at  will,  at  any 
unaccustomed  hour  out  of  dreamless  sleep. 
Were  we  up  and  about  our  usual  business 
all  night  without  seeing  or  hearing  a  time- 
piece, or  looking  out  at  the  stars  or  the 
dawn,  few  of  us  could  guess  within  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  time.  Or  again,  if  we 
were  asleep  and  dreaming  with  no  inten- 
tion of  rising  at  a  particular  time,  the  lapse 
of  hours  would  be  unknown  to  us.  The 
count  of  time  in  dreams  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  our  waking  life,  and  we 
dream  in  a  few  seconds  what  seem  to  be 
the  events  of  years.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  conditions  mentioned,  of  a  sleep  pre- 
fEiced  by  a  resolution  to  waken  at  a  speci- 
fied hour,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  time 
unattainable  to  us  either  when  awake  or 
when  sleeping  without  such  prior  resolu- 
tion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  striking  in- 
stances of  unconscious  cerebration.  But 
the  same  power  is  obviously  at  work  dur- 
ing at  least  half  our  lives  in  a  way  n^ch 
attracts  no  attention  only  because  it  is  so 
common.  If  we  divide  our  actions  into 
classes  with  reference  to  the  Will,  we  dis- 
cover that  they  are  of  three  kinds  —  the 
Involuntary  (such  as  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  digestion,  &c.),  the  Voluntary,  and 
the  Volitional.  The  difference  between 
the  two  latter  classes  of  actions  is,  that 
Voluntartf  motions  are  made  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Will  and  can  be  immediately 
8top]>ed  by  its  exertion,  but  do  not  re- 
quire its  conscious  activity.  Volitional 
motions  on  the  contrary  require  the 
direct  exertion  of  WiU. 

Now  of  these  three  classes  of  action  it 
would  appear  that  all  Voluntary  acts,  as 
we  have  defined  them,  are  accomplished  by 
Unconscious  Cerebration.  Let  us  analyze 
the  act  of  Walking,  for  example.    We  in- 
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tend  to  ^0  here  or  there;  and  in  snch 
matters  ^*  he  who  wills  the  end  wills  the 
means."  But  we  do  not  deliberately 
think,  "  Now  I  shall  move  my  right  foot, 
now  I  shall  put  my  lefl  on  such  a  spot." 
Some  unseen  guardian  of  our  muscles 
manages  all  such  details,  and  we  go  on 
our  way,  serenely  unconscious  (unless  we 
chance  to  have  the  gout,  or  an  ill-fitting 
boot)  til  at  we  have  any  legs  at  all  to  be 
directed  in  the  way  they  should  go.  K 
we  chance  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  road,  we  take  each  turning  instinct- 
ively, thinking  all  the  time  of  something 
else,  and  carefully  avoid  puddles  or  colli- 
sions ^ith  fellow-passengers,  without  be- 
stowing a  thought  on  the  subject.  Simi- 
larly a<i  soon  as  we  have  acquired  other 
arts  beside  walking. —  reading,  sewing, 
writing,  playing  on  an  instrument, —  we 
soon  loam  to  carry  on  the  mechanical  part 
of  our  tasks  with  no  conscious  exertion. 
We  read  aloud,  taking  in  the  appearance 
and  proper  sound  of  each  word  and  the 
punctuation  of  each  sentence,  and  all  the 
time  we  are  not  thinking  of  these  matters, 
but  of  the  argument  of  the  author ;  or  pic- 
turing the  scene  he  describes ;  or,  possibly, 
following  a  wholly  diflforent  train  of 
thought.  Similarly  in  writing  with  **  the 
pen  of  a  ready  w^riter  "  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  pen  itself  took  the  business 
of  fonning  the  letters  and  dipping  itself  in 
the  ink  at  proper  intervals,  so  engrossed 
are  we  in  the  thoughts  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  express. 

We  unconsciously  cerebrate, —  wliile  we 
are  all  the  time  con-^ciousiy  buried  in  our 
subject, —  that  it  will  not  answer  to  begin 
two  consecutive  sentences  in  the  same 
way ;  that  we  must  introduce  a  query  here 
or  an  ejaculation  there,  and  close  our  par- 
ajrraphs  with  a  sonorous  word  and  not 
with  a  preposition.  All  this  wo  do  not  do 
of  malice  prrpensc^  but  because  the  well- 
tutored  sprite  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  our  p's  an<l  q's,  settles  it  for  us  as  a 
clerk  does  the  formal  part  of  a  merchant's 
correspondence. 

Music-j)laying  however  is  of  all  others 
the  most  extraonlinary  manifestation  of 
the  powers  of  unconscious  cerebration. 
Here  we  seem  not  to  have  one  slave  but  a 
dozen.  Two  different  lines  of  hieroglyph- 
ics have  to  be  read  at  once,  and  the  right 
hand  is  to  be  guided  to  attend  to  one  of 
them,  the  left  to  another.  All  the  ten 
fingors  have  their  work  assigned  as  quickly 
as  they  can  move.  The  mind  (or  some- 
thin;;  which  tloes  duty  as  mind)  interpret-s 
BCor«.-s  of  A  sharps  and  B  flat<^  aiul  C  natu- 
rals, into  black  ivory  keys  and  whit«  ones. 


crotchetB  and  quaven  and  demi-Beiiii-qMp 
vers,  rest^,  ana  all  the  other  myateries  of 
music.  The  feet  are  not  idle,  but  have 
something  to  do  with  the  pedals :  and,  if 
the  instrument  be  a  double-actioned  hara^ 
a  task  of  pushinffs  and  pnliinga  more  dim* 
cult  than  that  of  the  handa.  And  all  thii 
time  the  performer,  the  corueioui  pei^ 
former,  is  in  a  seventh  hearen  ci  artutc 
rapture  at  the  results  of  ail  this  tremen- 
dous business ;  or  perchance  loat  in  a  flir- 
tation with  the  individual  who  turns  the 
leaves  of  the  music-book,  and  is  justly  per- 
suaded she  is  giving  him  the  whole  of  ua 
soul! 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  the  brain  en- 
gaged in  its  more  servile  tasks  of  hunting 
up  lost  words,  waking  us  at  the  proper 
hour,  and  carrying  on  the  mechanical  wt 
of  all  our  acts.    But  our  Familiar  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  walking  dictionair, 
a  housemaid,  a  valet  de  placty  or  a  barra- 
organ  man.    He  is  a  novelist  who  can  qnn 
more  romances  than  Dumas,  a  dramatiit 
who  composes  more  plays  than  ever  did 
Lope  de  Vega,  a  painter  who  excels  equallUf 
well  in  figures,  landscapes,   cattle,  eea- 
pieces,  smiUng  bits  of  genre  and  the  most 
terrific  concejitions  of  horror  and  tortme. 
Of  course,  like  other  artista,  he  can  only 
reproduce,  develop,  combine  what  he  hM 
actually  experienced,  or  read  or  heard  oC 
But  the  enormous  versatility   and  inen- 
haustiblo  profusion  with   which    he  ta»- 
nishes  us  with  fresh  pictures  for  our  galle- 
ries, and  new  stories  every  night  from  hii 
lending   library,  would    be  deemed  the 
greatest  of  miracles,  were  it  not  the  com- 
monest of  facts.    A  dull  clod  of  a  msni 
without  an  ounce  of  fancy  in  his  consciooi 
hours,  lies  down  like  a  log  at  night,  and 
lol  he  has   got   before  him    the   villaaB 
green  where  he  played  as  a  boy,  and  ue 
apple-tree  blossoms  in  his  father's  orchard, 
and   his    long-dead     and    half-forgotten 
mother  smiles  at  him,  and  he  hears  her 
call  him  **  her  own  little  lad,"  and  then  he 
has  a  vague  sense  that  this   is  atrance, 
and  a  whole  marvellous  story  is  reveakd 
to  him  of  how  his  mother  has  been  oiJy 
supposed  to  be  dead,  but  has  been  living 
in  a  distant  country,  and  he  feels  hi^py 
and  comforted.    And  then  he  wakes  sod 
wonders  how  he   came   to  have   such  s 
dream  1    Is   he     not   right   to    wonder? 
Wliat  is  it  —  who  is  it  that  wove  the  ta^ 
estry  of  such  thoughts  on  the  walls  of  ha 
dark  soul?    Addison  says,  "  Tliere  is  not 
a  more  painfiil  act  of  the  mind  than  thst 
of  invention.    Yet  in  dreams  it  works  wikh 
that  care  and  activity  that  we  are  not  sen- 
sible   when   that   faculty   is   employed" 
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{Spectator y  487).  Such  are  the  nightly 
miracloH  of  UnconBcious  Cerebration. 

The  laws  which  govern  dreams  are  still 
half  unexplained,  but  the  most  obvious  of 
them  singularly  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  ])rocedses  of  the  unconscious  brain- 
work  which  causes  them.  Much  of  the 
labour  of  our  minds,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious, consists  in  transmuting  Sentiments 
into  Ideas.  It  is  not  in  this  little  essay 
that  the  subject  can  be  developed  in  its 
various  branches,  the  ordinary  passions 
of  life,  —  the  religious  and  moral  senti- 
ments (wherein  our  translations  are  the 
source  of  all  our  mvths  and  half  our  er- 
ror.'^),*  —  and  lastly,  insanity,  wherein  the 
false  sentiment  usually  creates  the  intel- 
lectual delusion.  Suffice  it  that  our  con- 
scious brains  are  for  ever  at  work  of  the 
kind, ''  givinji;  to  airy  nothing  "  ^or  at  least 
to  what  is  a  merely  subjective  feeling)  "  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."  Our  uncon- 
scious brains  accordingly,  after  their  wont, 
proceed  on  the  same  track  during  sleep. 
Our  sentiments  of  love,  hate,  fear,  anxiety, 
are  each  one  of  them  the  fertile  source  of 
whole  series  of  illustrative  dreams.  Our 
bodily  sensations  of  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and 
suffocation,  supply  another  series  often  full 
of  the  quaintest  suggestions,  —  such  as 
those  of  the  poor  gentleman  who  slept  over 
a  cheesemonger's  shop,  apd  dreamt  no  was 
sliut  up  in  a  cheese  to  be  eaten  by  rats ; 
and  that  of  the  lady  whose  hot  bottle 
scorched  her  feet,  and  who  imagined  she 
was*  walking  into  Vesuvius.  In  all  such 
dreams  we  find  our  brains  with  infinite  play 
of  fancy  merely  adding  illustrations  like 
tliose  of  ^I.  Dore  to  the  page  of  life  which 
we  have  turned  the  day  before,  or  to  that 
wliich  lies  upon  our  beds  as  we  sleep. 

Again,  the  small  share  occupied  by  the 
Moral  Law  in  the  dream  world  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  leam,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  for 
any  check  of  conscience  to  be  felt  in  a 
dream,  even  by  persons  whose  waking 
hours  are  profoundly  imbued  with  moral 
feeling.  We  commit  in  dreams  acts  for 
which  we  shouhl  weep  tears  of  blood 
were  they  real,  and  yet  never  feel  the 
slightest  remorse.  On  the  most  trifling 
provocation  we  cram  an  offending  urchin 
into  a  lion's  ca<^e  (if  we  happen  to  have 
recently  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens), 
or  we  set  fire  to  a  house  merely  to  warm 
ourselves  with  the  blaze,  and  all  the  time 

•  "  Eq.  Out  of  tho  Sontimont  of  the  Justico  of 
G«.(l  conic  Idoas  of  a  pn'at  Final  AhsIzo  and  Day  of 
Judpimnt.  iMitof  tho  Sontimont  that  Ho  la  Au- 
Ujor  of  all  tilings,  a  dotinit©  idea  of  (dx  dayn' 
world-innkinfr.  "  &c.  &o.  (From  a  sermon  by  Kev. 
James  Martiui'uu.) 


feel  no  jpang  of  compunction.  The  fi^ 
miliar  check  of  waking  hours ,  '^  I  most 
not  do  it,  because  it  would  be  unjust 
or  unkind,"  never  once  seems  to  arrest  us 
in  the  satisfaction  of  any  whim  which  may 
blow  about  our  wayward  fancies  in  sleep. 
Nay,  I  thing  that  if  ever  we  do  feel  a  sen- 
timent like  Repentance  in  dreams,  it  is 
not  the  legitimate  8e(]|uel  to  the  crime  we 
have  previously  imagmed,  but  a  wave  of 
feeUn^  rolled  on  from  the  real  sentiment 
experienced  in  former  hours  of  conscious- 
ness. Our  dream-selves,  like  the  Undines 
of  (ierman  folk-lore,  have  no  Souls,  no  Re- 
sponsibility and  no  Hereafter.  Of  course 
this  observation  does  not  touch  the  fact 
that  a  person  who  in  his  conscious  life  has 
committed  a  great  crime  may  be  haunted 
with  its  hideous  shadow  in  lus  sleep,  and 
that  Lady  Macbeth  may  in  vain  try  and 
wash  the  stain  from  her  ^^  little  hand."  It 
is  the  imaginary  acts  of  sleeping  fancy 
which  are  devoid  of  moral  character.  But 
this  immoral  character  of  unconscious 
cerebration  precisely  tallies  with  the 
Kantian  doctrine,  that  the  moral  will  is 
the  true  Homo  Noumenoriy  the  Self  of  man. 
This  conscious  Self  being  dormant  in 
dreams,  it  is  obvious  that  the  true  phe- 
nomena of  Conscience  cannot  be  developed 
in  them.  Plutarch  says  that  Zeno  ordered 
his  followers  to  regard  dreams  as  a  test 
of  virtue,  and  to  note  it  as  a  dangerous 
sign  if  they  did  not  recoil,  even  in  their 
sleep,  from  vice ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
talks  solemnly  of  "  Sinful  Dreams,"  which 
ecclesiastical  history  abundantly  shows 
have  proved  terrible  stumbling-blocks  to 
the  saints.  But  the  doctrine  of  Uncon- 
scious Cerebration  explains  clearly  enough 
how,  in  the  absence  of  the  controlling 
Will,  the  animal  elements  of  our  nature 
assert  themselves  —  generally  in  the  ratio 
of  their  unnatural  suppression  at  other 
times  —  and  abstinence  is  made  up  for  by 
hungry  Fancy  spreading  a  glutton  s  feast. 
The  want  of  sense  of  sin  in  such  dreams  is, 
I  think,  the  most  natural  and  most  health- 
ful symptom  about  them. 

But  il  moral  Repentance  rarely  or  never 
follow  the  imaginary  transgressions  of 
dreams,  another  sense,  the  Saxon  sense  of 
Dissatisfaction  in  unfinished  work,  is  not 
only  often  present,  but  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly harassing.  The  late  eminent 
physician,  Professor  John  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh,  quitted  his  father's  cottage  in 
early  manhood,  leaving  half  woven  a  web 
of  cloth  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  as 
a  weaver's  apprentice.  Half  a  century 
afterwards,  the  then  wealthy  and  cele- 
brated gentleman  still  found  his  slumbeni 
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disturbed  by  the  apparition  of  his  old  loom 
and  the  sense  of  tlie  imi)orative  duty  of 
finishing  the  never-completed  web.  The 
tale  is  like  a  parable  of  what  all  this  life's 
neglected  duties  may  be  to  us,  j)erchance 
in  an  absolved  and  glorified  Hereafter, 
wherein,  nevertheless,  that  web  which  we 
have  left  undone  will  have  passed  from 
our  hands  for  ever  1  Of  cour.se,  as  it  is  the 
proper  task  of  the  unconscious  brain  to 
direct  voluntary  labours  started  by  the 
will,  it  is  easily  explicable  why  it  should 
be  tormented  by  the  seu.se  of  their  incom- 
pletion. 

But  leaving  the  vast  half-studied  subject 
of  dreams  (a  whole  mine  as  it  is  of  psycho- 
logical discovery),  we  must  turn  to  con- 
sider the  surprising  phenomena  of  Uncon- 
scious Cerebration,  develoj)ed  under  con- 
ditions of  abnormal  excitement.    Among 
these  I  cla.s8  those  mysterious  Voices,  is- 
suing we  know  not  whence,  in  which  some 
strong  fear,  doubt,  or  hope  finds  utter- 
ance.   The  part  played  by  these  Voices  in 
the  history  both  of  religion  and  of  fanatic- 
ism it  is  needless  to  describe.     So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  they  are  of  two  kinds.     One 
is  a  sort  of  lightning-burst  suddenly  giv- 
ing intensely  vivid  expression  to  a  whole 
set  of  feelings  or  ideas  which  have  been 
lying  latent  in  the  brain,  and  which  are  in 
opposition  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  our 
conscious  selves  at  the  moment.    Thus  the 
man  ready  to  commit  a  crime  heiirs  a 
voice  appealing  to  him  to  stop ;  while  the 
man  praying  ardently  for  faith  hears  an- 
other voice  say,  "  There  is  no  God."    Of 
course  the  first  suggestion  is  credited  to 
heaven,  and  the  second  to  the  powers  of 
the  Pit,  but  the  source  of  both  is,  I  appre- 
hend,  the  same,    llio    second    class   of 
Voices  are  the  result,  not  of  unconscious 
Reasoning  but  of  unconscious    Memory. 
Under  some  special  excitement,  and  per- 
haps inexplicably  remote  as.sociation  of 
ideas,  some  word^  which  once  made  a  vio- 
lent impression    on  us  are    remembered 
from  the  inner  depths.    Chance  may  make 
these  either  awfully  solemn,  or  as   ludi- 
crous as  that  of  a  gentleman  shipwrecked 
off  South  America,  who,  as  he  wa-s  sinking 
and  almost  drowning,  distinctly  heard  his 
mother's  voice  say,  **  Tom  1  did  you  take 
Jane*s  cake  ?  "      Tlie  portentous    inquiry 
had  been  addressed  to   him  forty  years 
previously,  and  (as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected) had    been  wholly  forgotten.    In 
lever,  in  a  similar  way,  ideas  and  words 
long  consigned  to  oblivion  are  constantly 
reproduced ;  nay,  what  is  most  curious  of 
alt  long  trains  of  phrases  which  the  indi- 
vidual had  indeed  heard,  but  which  could 


hardly  have  become  a  poBseaBioo  ol  Ihi 
memory  in  its  natural  state,  axe  tte 
brought  out  in  entire  nneongciomnMa 
My  readers  will  recall  the  often^notel 
and  well-authenticated  stoiy  of  the  peifr' 
ant  girl  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paria,  woo  ia 
her  delirium  firequently  ^'apouted"  H^ 
brew.  After  much  inouiry  it  was  foaad 
she  had  been  cook  to  a  learned  priest  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  his 
Hebrew  books  in  the  room  adjoining  her 
kitchen.  A  similar  anecdote  is  told  St  a»> 
other  servant  girl  who  in  abnonnal  sleep 
imitated  some  beautiful  violin  playing 
which  she  had  heard  many  years  pia- 
viously. 

From  Sounds  to  Sights  the  transition  is 
obvious.  Apparition  is  to  the  optiol 
sense  what  such  a  Voice  as  we  hait 
spoken  of  above  is  to  the  hearing.  At  i 
certain  point  of  intensity  the  latent  ides 
in  the  unconscious  brain  reveals  itself  sad 
produces  an  impression  on  the  sensory; 
sometimes  afiectiug  one  senae,  Bomrtinifft 
another,  sometimes  perhapa  two  senses  al 
a  time. 

Ilibbert's  ingenious  ejplanaiimi  of  tki 
philosophy  of  apparitions  is  this.    We  an^ 
he  says,  in  our  waking  hours,  fully  awm 
that  what  we  really  see  and  hear  an  a^ 
tual  sights  and  sounds ;  and  what  we  aalfy 
conjure  up  by  fancy  are  deliiaiona.    In  oar 
sleeping  hours  t^  sense  ia  not  only  kMl| 
but  the  opposite  conviction  Mlj  possewi 
us ;  namely,  that  what  we  coiyure  up  by 
fancy  in  our  dreams  is  true,  while  the  red 
sights  and  sounds  around  us  are  uapO' 
ceived.    These  two  states  are  exchaaged 
for  each  other  at  least  twice   in  ersry 
twenty-four  hours  of  our  lives,  and  gen- 
erally much  oftener,  in  fiict  every  time  «• 
doze  or  take  a  nap.     Very  dfien  sadi 
slumbers  begin  and  end  before  we  have 
become  aware  of  them ;  or  have  lost  co» 
sciousness  of  the  room  and  ita  funutme 
surrounding  us.    If  at  such  times  a  pecor 
liarly  vivid  dream  takes  the  form  of  ss 
apparition  of  a  dead  friend,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  rectify  the  delusion  that  what  wt 
have  fancied  is  real,  nay  even  a  baekr 
ground  of  positive  truth  is  apparently  sap- 
plied  by  the  bedstead,  curtaina,  &c.  ft&r 
of  whose  presence  we  have  not  lost  ooa- 
sciousness  for  more  than  the  fraction  of 
time  needful  for  a  dream. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  easy  to  apply  tiiif 
reasoning  with  great  advantage,  takifif 
into  view  the  phenomena  of  Unconsciou 
Cerebration.  The  intersection  of  ^ 
states  wherein  consciousness  yields  to  oa- 
conscionsness,  and  vice  vena,  ia  obrioMl^ 
always  di£Bk;ult  of  sharp  appreciation,  sal 
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leaves  wide  margin  for  self-deception ;  and 
a  ghost  is  of  all  creations  of  fancy  the  one 
wlxich  bears  most  unmistakable  internal 
ev^idence  of  being  home-made.  The  poor 
unconscious  brain  goes  on  upon  the 
track  of  the  lost  friend,  on  which  the  con- 
acious  soul,  ere  it  fell  asleep,  had  started 
it.  But  with  all  its  wealth  of  fancy  it 
never  succeeds  in  picturing  a  new  ghost,  a 
fresh  idea  of  the  departed,  whom  yet  by 
every  principle  of  reason  we  know  is  not 
(whatever  else  he  or  she  may  have  be- 
come), a  white-faced  figure  in  coat  and 
trowsers,  or  in  a  silk  dress  and  gold  orna- 
ments. All  the  familiar  arguments  prov- 
ing the  purely  subjective  nature  of  appari- 
tions of  the  dead,  or  of  supernatural  be- 
ings, point  exactly  to  Unconscious  Cere- 
bration as  the  teeming  source  wherein 
they  have  been  engendered.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  famous  ones  quoted  by 
Abercrombie,  the  brain  was  sufficiently 
distempered  to  call  up  such  phantoms 
even  while  the  conscious  self  was  in  full 
activity,  "  Mrs.  A."  saw  all  her  visions 
calmly,  and  knew  that  they  were  visions ; 
thus  bringing  the  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious workings  of  her  brain  into  an  awful 
sort  of  face-to-face  recognition ;  like  the 
sight  of  a  Doppel-fjiinger,  But  such  expe- 
rience is  the  exceptional  one.  The  ordi- 
nary case  is,  when  the  unconscious  cere- 
bration supplies  the  apparition;  and  the 
conscious  self  accepts  it  de  bonne  foi,  hav- 
ing no  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  the 
impressions  derived  from  the  real  objects 
of  sense. 

The  famous  story  in  my  own  family,  of 
the  Beresford  ghost,  is,  I  think,  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  relation  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  to  dreams  of  appari- 
tions. Lady  Beresford,  as  I  coiyecture,  in 
her  sleep  hit  her  wrist  violently  against 
some  part  of  her  bedstead  so  as  to  hurt  it 
severely.  According  to  a  well-known  law 
of  dreams,  already  referred  to,  her  uncon- 
scious brain  set  about  accounting  for  the 
pain,  transmitting  the  Sensation  into  an ; 
Idea.  An  instant's  sensation  (as  Mr.  Bab- 
1)1  ire.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  Lord 
Brougham  have  illustrated)  is  enough  to 
call  up  a  long  vision.  Lady  Beresford  fan- 
cied accordinfrly  that  her  dead  cousin, 
Lord  Tyrone,  had  come  to  fulfil  his  prom- 
ise of  revisiting  her  from  the  tomb.  He 
twisted  her  curtains  and  left  a  mark  on 
her  wardrobe  (probably  an  old  stain  she 
ha«l  remarked  on  the  wood),  and  then 
touched  her  wrist  with  his  terrible  finger. 
The  dreamer  awoke  with  a  black  and  blue 
wrist ;  and  the  story  took  its  place  in  the 
annals  of  ghost-craft  for  ever. 


Somnambulism  is  an  unmistakable  form 
of  unconscious  cerebration.     Here,  while 
consciousness  is  whoUy  dormant,  the  brain 
performs  occasionally  the  most  brilliant 
operations.      Coleridge's  poem  of  Kubla 
mian,  composed  in  opiatQ  sleep,  is  an  in- 
stance of  its  achievements  in  the  realm  of 
pure  imagination.     Many  cases  are   re- 
corded of  students  rising  at  ni^ht,  seeking 
their  desks,  and  there  writing  down  whole 
columns  of  algebraic    calculations;  solu- 
tions of  geometric  problems,  and  opinions 
on  different  cases  of  law.     Cabams  says 
that  Condillac  brought  continually  to  a 
conclusion  at  night  in  his  sleep  the  reason- 
ings of  the  day.    In  all  such  cases  the 
work  done  asleep  seems  better  than  that 
done  in  waking  hours,  nav  there  is  no  lack 
of  anecdotes  which  would  point  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  persons  in  an  unconscious  state 
accomplishing  things  beyond  their  orcfi- 
nary  powers  altogether.     The  muscular 
strength  of  men  in  somnambtdism  and  de- 
lirium,  their  power  of  balancing   them- 
selves on  roofs,  of  finding  their  way  in  the 
dark,  are  physical  advantages  reserved  for 
such  conditions.    Abnormal  acutencss  of 
hearing  is  also  a  well-known  accompani- 
ment of  them,  and  in  this  relation  we 
must,  I  conclude,  understand  the  marvel- 
lous story  vouched  for   by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Codrington.    The  captain  in  com- 
mand of  a  man-of-war  was  one  night  sleep- 
ing in  his  cabin,  with  a  sentinel  as  usual 
posted  at  his  door.    In  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  captain  rang  his  bell,  called  sud- 
denly to  the  sentinel,  and  sharply  desired 
him  to  tell  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  to 
alter  the  ship's  course  by  so  many  points. 
Next  morning  the  officer,  on  greeting  the 
captain,  observed  that  it  was  most  fortu- 
nate he  had  been  aware  of  their  position 
and  had  given  such  an  order,  as  there  had 
been  a  mistake  in  the  reckoning,  and  the 
ship  was  in  shoal  water,  on  the  point  of 
striking  a  reef.    ^ II  "  said  the  astonished 
captain,  ^*  I  gave  no  order ;  I  slept  soundly 
all  night. '^    The  sentinel  was  summoned, 
and  of  course  testified  that  the  experi- 
enced commander  had  in  some  unknown 
way   learned  the   peril  of  his  ship,  and 
saved  it,  even  while  in  a  state  of  absolute 
unconsciousness. 

Whatever  residue  of  truth  may  be  found 
hereafter  in  the  crucible  wherein  shall 
have  been  tried  the  marvels  of  spirit-rap- 
ping, mesmerism,  and  hypnotism ;  what- 
ever revelation  of  forgotten  facts  or 
successful  hits  at  secrets,  is,  I  believe,  un- 
questionably due  to  the  action  of  Uncon- 
scious Cerebration.  The  person  reduced 
to  a  state  of  coma  is  liable  to  receive  sug- 
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gestions  from  without,  and  these  sugges- 
tions and  quories  are  answered  by  his 
unconscious  brain  out  of  whatever  stores 
of  memory  it  may  retain.  What  a  man 
ncnr  know,  that  no  magic  has  ever  yet 
enabled  him  to  tell;  but  what  he  has 
once  known,  and  in  his  conscious  hours 
has  forgotten,  tficU  on  the  contrary  is  often 
recalled  by  the  suggestive  queries  of  the 
operator  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  hypnotism. 
A  natural  dream  sometimes  does  as  mucli, 
as  witness  all  the  discoveries  of  hidden 
treasures,  corpses,  &c.,  made  through 
dreams;  generally  with  the  aid  of  the 
obvious  machinery  of  a  ghost.  General 
Slceman  mentions  that,  being  in  pursuit 
<Jr  Thugs  up  the  country,  his  wife  one 
morning  urgently  entreated  him  to  move 
their  tents  from  the  spot  —  a  lovely  open- 
ing in  a  jangle  —  where  they  had  been 
pitched  the  previous  evening.  She  said 
she  had  been  haunted  all  night  by  the 
sight  of  dead  men.  Information  received 
during  tlic  day  induced  the  General  to 
order  digging  under  the  ground  whereon 
they  had  camped ;  and  beneath  Mrs.  Slee- 
man*s  tent  were  found  fourt<jen  corpses, 
victims  of  the  Thugs.  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  the  foul  odour  of  death  sug- 
gested to  the  lady,  in  the  unconscious 
cerebration  of  her  dre.am,  her  horrible 
vision.  Had  she  been  in  a  state  of  mes- 
meric trance,  the  same  occurrence  would 
have  formed  a  splendid  instance  of  super- 
natural revelation. 

Drunkenness  is  a  con<lition  in  which  the 
conscious  self  is  more  or  less  completely 
obfuscated,  but  in  which  unconscious  cere- 
bration goes  on  for  a  long  time.  The 
proverbial  impunity  with  which  drunken 
men  fall  without  hurting  themselves  can 
only  bo  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
scious will  does  not  interfere  with  the 
unconscious  instinct  of  falling  on  the  parts 
of  the  body  least  liable  to  injury.  The 
same  impunity  is  enjoyed  by  persons  not 
intoxicated,  who  at  the  moment  of  an  acci- 
dent do  not  exert  any  volition  in  deter- 
mining which  way  they  shall  strike  thd 
ground.  All  the  ludicrous  stories  of  the 
absence  of  mind  of  tipsy  men  may  ob- 
viously be  explained  by  supposing  that 
their  unconscious  cerebration  is  blindly 
fumbling  to  perfonn  tasks  needing  con- 
scious direction.  And  be  it  remembered 
that  the  proverb  "  in  tnno  reritas  "  is  here 
in  exact  hannony  with  our  theory.  The 
dr^mken  man  unconacious^ly  blurts  out 
the  truth,  his  mu<ldle<l  brain  being  unequal 
to  the  task  of  inventing  a  plausible  false- 
hoofl.  The  delicious  fun  of  Sheridan, 
found  under  a  tree  and  telling  the  poLce- 


man  that  he  was  « THl-T^l-Wilberfone," 
reveals  at  once  that  the  wag,  if  a  little 
exalted,  was  by  no  means  really  drmik. 
Such  a  joke  could  hardly  have  oocurred  to 
an  unconscious  brain,  even  one  so  weH 
accustomed  to  the  production  of  hamonr. 
As  in  dreams,  intoxication  nerer  brings 
now  elements  of  nature  into  play,  bofc 
only  abnormally  excites  latent  ones.  It  is 
only  a  Porson  who  when  drunk  solemnb 
curses  the  "aggravating  properties  oi 
inanimate  matter,'*  or  when  he  cannot  fit 
his  latch-key,  is  heard  muttering,  "  D  n 
the  nature  of  things  !"  A  noble  m:ser  of 
the  last  century  revealed  his  true  cherjo- 
ter,  and  also  the  state  of  his  purse,  when- 
ever he  was  fuddled,  by  murmuring  softly 
to  himself, "  I'm  very  rich  1  I'm  very  rich ! " 
In  sober  moments  he  complained  continu- 
ally of  his  limited  means.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  the  brutal  labourer  who  in  his 
besotted  state  thrashes  his  horse  and 
kicks  his  wife.  A  drunken  woman,  on  the 
contrary,  unless  an  habitual  virago,  nrAj 
strikes  anybody.  The  accustom^  vehicfe 
for  her  emotions  —  her  tongue  —  is  the 
organ  of  whose  services  her  nnoonscioai 
cerebration  avails  itself. 

Finally,  the  condition  of  perfect  angsthe* 
sia  appears  to  be  one  in  which  nnconsdon 
cerebration  is  perfectly  exemplified.  The 
conscious  Self  is  then  so  absolutely  dor- 
mant that  it  is  not  only  unaware  of  tha 
most  frightful  lacerations  of  the  nervei, 
but  has  no  conception  of  the  interval  of 
time  in  which  an  operation  takes  pboe; 
usually  wakening  to  enquire,  **  When  do 
the  surgeons  intend  to  oc^?"  Hmb- 
while  unconscious  cerebration  has  ben 
busy  composing  a  pretty  little  picture  ol 
green  fields  and  skipping  lambs,  or  some- 
thing equally  remote  from  Uie  terriUe 
reality. 

There  are  many  other  obscure  mental 
phenomena  which  I  believe  might  be  ex* 
plained  by  the  theory  of  unconaciooi 
cerebration,  even  if  the  grand  mystery  of 
insanity  does  not  receive  (as  I  apprehend 
it  must  do)  some  elucidation  firom  it 
Presentiments  and  dreams  of  the  indirids- 
al's  own  death  may  certainly  be  exi^icsUe 
as  the  dumb  revelations  of  the  disesMd 
frame  to  its  own  nervous  centre.  The 
strange  and  painful,  but  very  common, 
sense  of  having  seen  and  heard  at  some 
previous  time  what  is  passing  at  the 
moment,  appears  to  arise  from  some  ab- 
normal irritation  of  the  memory  (if  I  msf 
so  express  it),  evidently  connected  with 
the  unconscious  action  of  the  brain.  StiQ 
more  ^*  uncanny "  and  mysterious  ia  the 
impression  (to  mo  almost  amounting  it 
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timeB  to  torture)  that  we  have  never  for 
years  quitted  the  spot  to  which  we  have 
only  that  instant  returned  after  a  long 
interval.  Under  this  hateful  spell  we  say 
to  ourselves  that  we  have  been  weeks, 
months,  ages,  studying  the  ornaments  of 
the  cornice  opposite  our  seat  in  church,  or 
following  the  outUne  of  the  gnarled  old 
trees,  black  against  the  evening  sky.  This 
delusion,  I  think,  only  arises  when  we 
have  undergone  strong  mentiil  tension  at 
the  haunted  spot.  While  our  conscious 
selves  have  been  absorbed  in  speculative 
thought  or  strong  emotion,  our  uncon- 
scious cerebration  has  photographed  the 
scene  on  our  optic  nerves  pour  passer  le 
teiups ! 

The  limitations  and  failures  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  woultl  supply  us  with 
as  large  a  study  as  its  marvellous  powers 
and  achievements.  It  is  obvious  at  first 
sight,  that,  though  in  the  unconscious 
state  mental  work  is  sometimes  better  done 
than  in  the  conscious  {e.g.  the  finding  mis- 
sing names  awake,  or  performing  abstruse 
calculations  in  somnambulism),  yet  that 
the  unconscious  work  is  never  more  than 
the  continuation  of  something  which  has 
been  bejxun  in  the  conscious  condition. 
"We  recall  the  name  which  we  have  known 
and  forgotten,  but  we  do  not  discover 
what  we  never  knew.  The  man  who  does 
not  understand  algebra  never  performs 
algebraic  calculation.^  in  his  sleep.  No 
problem  in  Euclid  has  been  solved  in 
dreams  except  by  students  who  have 
studied  Euclid  awake.  The  merely  volun- 
tary and  unconscious  movements  of  our 
legs  in  walkinjT,  and  our  hands  in  writing 
and  playing  music,  were  at  first  in  infancy, 
or  when  we  began  to  learn  each  art, 
actions  purely  volitional,  which  often  re- 
quire a  strong  efibrt  of  the  conscious  will 
for  their  accomplishment. 

Again,  the  failures  of  unconscious  cere- 
bration are  as  easily  traced  as  its  limita- 
tions. The  most  familiar  of  them  may  be 
obflcrvod  in  tlie  phenomenon  which  we  call 
Absence  of  Mind,  and  which  seems  to  con- 
sist in  a  disturbance  of  the  proper  balance 
between  con-^oious  and  unconscious  cere- 
bration, leaving  the  latter  to  perform  tasks 
of  which  it  is  incapable.  An  absent  man 
walks,  as  we  say,  in  a  dream.  All  men  in- 
deed, as  before  remarked,  perform  the 
mechanical  act  of  walking  merely  volun- 
tarily and  not  volitionally,  but  their  con- 
sciousness is  not  so  far  off  but  that  it  can 
be  recalled  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
porter  at  the  door  of  the  senses  can  sum- 
mon the  maciter  of  the  house  the  instant 


he  is  wanted  about  business.     But  the 
absent  man  does  not  answer  such  calls. 
A  friend  addresses  him,  and  his  uncon- 
scious brain  instead  of  his  conscious  self 
answers  the   question   h  tort  et  h  tr avers. 
He  boils  his  watch  for  breakfast  and  puts 
his  egg  in  his  pocket;    his   unconscious 
brain  merelv  concerning  itself  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  boiled  and  something  else 
put  in  the  pocket    lie  searches  u])  and 
down  for  the  spectacles  which  are  on  his 
nose ;  he   forgets  to  eat  his  dinner  and 
wonders  why  he  feels  hungry.    His  social 
existence  is  poisoned  by  his  unconquerable 
propensity  to  say  the  wrong  thing  to  the 
wrong  person.    Meeting  ]£«.  Bombazine 
in  deep  widow's  weeds,  he  cheerfully  in- 
ouires,  **  WeU,  and  what  is  Mr.  Bombazine 
aoing  now  ?  "  albeit  he  has  received  formal 
notice   that   Mr.   Bombazine  departed  a 
month  ago  to  that  world  of  whose  doings 
no  information  is  received.    He  tells  I^. 
Parvenu,  whose    father  is   strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  been  a  shoemaker,  that 
'*  for  his  part  he  does  not  like  new-made 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  holds  to 
the  good  old  motto,  *  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepi- 
dam ; ' "  and  this  brilliant  observation  ne 
delivers  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  giving  it 
all  possible  point  and  pungency.    If  we 
have  an  acquaintance  whose  brother  was 
hanged  or  arowned,  or  scraped  to  death 
with  oyster-shells,  then  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty the  subjects  of  capital  punishment, 
the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  the  proper 
season  for  eating  oysters  wiU  be  the  topics 
selected  by  him  for  conversation  during 
the  awkward  ten  minutes  before  dinner. 
Of  course  the  injured  friend  believes  he  is 
intentionally  insulted ;  but  he  is  quite  mis- 
taken.    The  absent  man  had  merelv  a 
vague  recollection  of  his  trouble,  which 
unfortunately  proved   a    stumbling-block 
against  which  his  unconscious  cerebration 
was  certain  to  bring  him  into  collision. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  unconscious  brain, 
like  an  enfant  terrible^  is  extremely  vera- 
cious. The  **  Palace  of  Truth  "  is  nothing 
but  a  house  fuU  of  absentrminded  people 
who  unconsciously  say  what  they  think  of 
each  other,  when  they  consciously  intend 
to  be  extremely  flattering.  But  it  also 
sometimes  happens  that  falsehood  has  so 
far  become  second  nliture  that  a  man's 
very  interjections,  unconscious  answers, 
and  soliloquies  may  all  be  lies.  Nothing 
can  be  more  false  to  nature  than  the 
dramas  and  novels  wherein  profound 
scoundrels,  in  the  privacy  of  an  evening 
walk  beside  a  hedge,  unveU  their  secret 
plots  in  an  address  to  Fate  or  the  Moon ; 
or  fall  into  a  well-timed  brain  fever,  and 
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babble  out  exactly  the  truth  which  the 
reader  needs  to  be  told.  Your  real  villain 
never  tells  truth  even  to  himself,  much 
less  to  Fate  or  the  Moon ;  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether,  even  in  delirium,  his  un- 
conscious cerebration  would  not  run  on 
tlio  accustomed  ruts  of  fable  rather  than 
the  unwonted  paths  of  veracity. 

Another  failure  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion is  seen  in  the  continuance  of  habitual 
actions  when  the  motive  for  them    has 
ceased.     A  change  in  attire,  altering  the 
position    of   our  pockets,  never  fails  to 
cause  us  a  dozen  fruitless  struggles  to  find 
our  handkercliief,  or  replace  our  purse. 
In  returning  to  an  old  abode  we  are  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  blunder  into  our  former 
Bleepinj;-room,  and  to  be  much  startled  to 
find  in  it  another  occupant.    It  happened 
to  me  once,  aft^r  an  interval  of  eight  years, 
to  find  myself  again  in  the  chamber,  at 
tlie  table,  and  seated  on  the  chair  where 
my  little  studies  hnd  gone  on  for  half  a 
lifetime.    I  had  business  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  and  was  soon   (so  far  as  con- 
sciousness went)  buried  in  my  task  of 
writing.    But  all  the  time  while  I  wrote 
my  feet  moved  restlessly  in  a  most  unac- 
customed way  under  the  table.    "  "What  is 
the  matter  with  me  ?  "  I  paused  at  last  to 
ask  myself,  and  then  remembered    that 
when  I  had  written  at  this  table  in  long 
past  days,  I  had  had  a  stool  under  it.    It  was 
that  particular  stool  my  unconscious  cere- 
bration was  seeking.    During  all  the  in- 
terval I  had  perhaps  not  once  used  a  simi- 
lar support,  but  the  moment  I  sat  in  the 
same  spot,  the  trifling  habit  vindicated 
itself  afresh;  the  brain  acted  on  its  old 
impression. 

Of  course  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  common 
to  dismiss  all  such  fantastic  tricks  with  the 
single  word  "  Habit."  But  the  word 
"Habit,"  like  the  word  "Law,"  has  no 
positive  sense  as  if  it  were  itself  an  origi- 
nating cause.  It  implies  a  persistent  mode 
of  action,  but  alforas  no  clue  to  the  force 
wliich  initiates  and  maintains  that  action. 
All  that  we  can  say,  in  the  case  of  the 
phenomena  of  unconscious  cerebration,  is, 
that  when  volitional  actions  have  been 
often  repeated,  they  sink  into  the  class  of 
voluntary  ones,  ana  are  performed  uncon- 
sciously. We  m.ay  define  the  moment 
when  a  Habit  is  established  as  that  where- 
in the  Volitional  act  becomes  Voluntary. 


It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  that 
all  the  ])henomena  of  Unconscious  Cere- 
bration now  indicated,  belong  to  different 
orders  as  related  to  the  Conscious  Self. 
In  one  order  (<?.^.,  that  of  Delirium,  Som- 


nambulism, and  Anastfi^rfa)  the  Oamewai 
Self  has  no  appreciable  conoeni  whatem 
The  action  of  toe  brain  has  not  been  origin 
nated  or  controlled  by  the  will ;  then  ■ 
no  sense  of  it  either  painftil  or  pleasnrabh^ 
while  it  proceeds;  and  no  memorj  of  il 
when  it  is  over. 

In  the  second  order  (e^^  that  €i  ndSm 
covered  words,  and  waiung  at  a  gifci 
hour),  the  Consdons  Self  has  bo  far  a  oqd- 
cem,  that  it  originally  get  the  tad:  to  ths 
brain.  This  done,  it  remains  in  entiii 
ignorance  of  how  the  brain  performs  it, 
nor  does  Memory  afterwards  retain  tin 
faintest  trace  of  the  labonrs,  howener 
arduous,  of  word-seeking  and  time-maifc- 
ing. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  dasa  (tM^  that  of 
natural  dreams),  the  share  of  the  Co» 
scious  Self  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  it 
takes  in  the  case  of  word-seeking  aad 
time-marking.    In  dreams  we  do  nol»  ud 
cannot  with  our  utmost  effort^  direct  our  w 
conscious  brdns  into  the  trains  of  thosgbft 
and  fancy  wherein  we  desire  them  to  goi 
Obedient  as  they  are  in  the  former  OMt^ 
where  work  was  to  be  done,  here^  in  the 
land  of  fancy,  they  seem  to  mock  our  IbtflB 
attempts  to  guide  them.     NeTerthdea^ 
strange  to  say,  the  Conscions  Self —  wldA 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  goins  on  wl^ 
its  leg  was  being  amputated  under  chkira* 
form,  and  nothing  oi  what  its  brain  «M 
doing,  while  finding  ont  what  o'clock  il 
was  with  shut  eyes  in  the  dark — is  hm 
cognizant  of  all  the  proceedings,  and  sUs 
in  great  measure  to  recall  them  afterwsidh 
We  receive  intense  pain  or  pleasare  from 
our  dreams,  though  we  have  actoaiir  Istt 
to  do  in  concocting  them  than  in  ooieil 
of  mental  processes  which  go  on  whoQy 
unperceivea  in  our  brains.* 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  neither  Memory 
nor  Volition  have  any  constant  reklaoa  to 
unconscious  cerebration.    We  sometimsi 
remember,  and  sometimes  wholly  fingel 
its  action ;  and  sometimes  it  fuIfUs  oet 
wishes,  and  sometimes  wholly  disregsidi 
them.    The  one  constant  fact  is,  thai  adUlf 
the  actions  are  being  perfbfmedj  the  CoBr 
scious  Self  is  either  wholly  nncogniant  of 
them  or  unable  to  control  them.    It  il 
either  in  a  state  of  high  actiTity  aboirt 
other  and  irrelevant  matters ;  <R*  it  is  en- 
tirely passive.    In  every  case  the  line  be 
tween  the  Conscious  Self  and  the  nnoofr 
sciously  working  brain  is  clearly  defined. 


*  Rcld  boasted  he  had  learned  to  ontral  Ui 
droam.4.  and  ihorc  U  a  stonr  of  a  man  who  almfl 
fraidod  hi  si  own  fUney  In  afen).  Saeh  dreuH^  hv^ 
evor,  wuuld  hardly  diwenra  ta< 
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;  now  faintlj  traced  the  outline 

ihTsiolodcnl  facta  illustratire  of 
)us  cerebration,  it  is  time  to  turn 
riUisDt  phjeialogtcal  explanation 
affordeti  by  Dr.  Carpenter.    We 

0  what  our  brains  can  do  without 
:iouane8a.  The  way  they  do  it  is 
wise  (1  quot«,  slightly  abridged, 
Carpenter). 

18  of  the  Nervous  Sygtem  appear 
s  certain  powers  of  automatic  ao- 
le  Spinal  cord  has  for  primary 
the  performance  of  the  motions 
ition  and  swallowing.  The  auto- 
ion  of  the  Sfnsori/  ganglia  seems 
neeted  with  movemcnti  of  protec- 
:ch  as  the  closing  of  the  eyes  to  a 
light — and  their  secondary  use 

1  man  to  shrink  from  dangers  of 
,  &c.,  before  he  has  time  for  con- 
cape.  Finnliy  we  arrive  at  the 
c  action  of  the  Cerebrum;  and 
Carpenter  reminds  us  that  instead 
(as  formerly  Buppoeed)  the  centre 
bole  system,  in  direct  connection 
organs  of  sense  and  the  muscular 
i,  the  Cerebrum  is,  according  to 
■hysiology  — 

)eradded  organ,  the  deTclopment  of 
as  to  bear  a  pretty  constant  relation 
ree  in  which   inlelligerce  snpersedes 

a  spring  or  action.  The  gsnglionio 
icb  is  sprenil  out  upon  the  earrace  of  i 
iberra,  «nd  in  which  Iheir  potentiality 
coniiected  with  the  Sensory  Tract  at  ■ 
(which  is  the  real  centre  of  eonvey- 
leseasory  nervee  of  (be  whole  body) 
sanral  fibres,  loog  iince  termed  by 
1  sa^ncioua  fureeigbt,  '  nerves  of  the  j 
-TiBea,'  and  ita  anatomical  relation  to 
mm  IS  tlius  precisely  the  same  as  that 
in*,  which  is  n  giinglionio  expaDsion 

with  the  Sensorium  by  Iho  optic 
eoce  it  may  be  fairly  surniiBed  —  1,  | 
;  only  become  conscious  of  Tisual  im-  i 
in  the  retina  when  their  inSuence  baa 
<init(«l  Co  the  central  sensorium,  bo 
'Come  censciouf  of  identional  changee 
bml  hemispheres  wb      -■   ■    ■  ■ 


isnal  changes  n 


eplae 


re;  2. 


in  tbe  part  of  the  Sensiirium,  but  of 
rraullB  may  present  Ihemselvea  to 
lusness  as  iliTis  ehl«™te-l  by  an  au- 
rocvra  of  which   «c   bava   no  cognt- 


I  Lastly,  wo  come  to  the  conclasionB  to  be 
deduced  from  the  above  investigations.  We 

I  have  credited  to  the  UncoDsciouB  Brain  tbe 
I  following  powers  and  faculties ;  — 

1.  It  not  only  remembers  aa  much  as  tbe 
I  ConaciouB  Self  can  recall,  but  often  much 
I  more.    It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  may 

not  be  capable,  under  certain  conditions; 
I  of  reproducing  every  impression  ever  made 
.  upon  the  senses  during  life. 

2.  )t  can  underjfanrf  what  words  orthings 
are  Bought  to  be  remembered,  and  hunt 
them  up  through  some  recondite  procesi 
known  only  to  itself^  till  it  discovers  and 
pounces  on  them. 

3.  It  can  fanci)  the  most  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  also  the  most  t«iTible  ones,  and 
weave  t«n  thousand  &bles  with  ineihauit- 
ible  invention. 

4.  It  can  perform  the  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult task  of  mental  arrangement  and  logi- 
cal division  of  subjects. 

5.  It  can  transact  all  the  mechanictdbnai- 
ness  of  walking,  reading,  writing,  sewing, 
playing,  &c,  &c. 

6.  It  can  tell  the  hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  nigbt  without  a  timepiece. 

Let  us  he  cont«nt  with  these  ordinary 
and  (inmistakable  exercises  of  unconsdouB 
cerebration,  and  leave  aside  all  rare  or 
questionable  wonders  of  sotnnambulism 
and  cognate  states.  We  have  got  Memory, 
Fancy,  Understanding,  at  all  events,  as  fac- 
ulties exercised  in  full  by  the  Unconscioas 
Urain.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  an  unusual  definition  of  the  word 
"  Thought "  which  should  debar  us  from  ap- 
plying it  to  tbe  above  phenomena ;  or  compel 
us  to  say  that  we  can  remember,  fancy,  and 
understand  without "  thinking  "  of  the  things 
remembered,  fancied,  or  nndersti>od.  But 
Who,  or  What,  then,  is  it  that  accomplishes 
these  confessedly  mental  functions?  Two 
answers  are  given  to  the  query,  each  of 
them,  ss  1  venture  to  think,  erroneous. 
Diichner  and  his  followers  say,  "  It  is  otir 
physical  Brains,  and  these  Brains  are  our- 
selves."* And  non-materialists  say,  "It  is 
our  conscious  Selves,  which  merely  use  our 
brains  as  their  instruments."  We  must  go 
into  this  matter  somewhat  cerefHiUy. 

In  a  certain  loose  and  popular  way  of 
speaking,  our  brains  are  "ourselves."  So 
also  in  the  same  way  of  speaking  are  our 
hearts,  our  limbs,  and  the  hairs  of  oar  head. 
But  in  more  accurate  language  the  use  of 

•  BUehner'iprHbedcMtrlnata,  "Thabnla  Iiouly 
the  can-ivr  ■nd  the  ■oDroe.  or  ratber  ttie  m1<  omM 
uf  (lie  iplHI  or  ttion||lit;bul  nolthe  orno  wfaisb 
secrelei  IL  11  prodan*  soaMlhlDg  wtuoll  I*  B<it 
mitfrlillr  pernuteot.batwUotoiHUaDMiltMlflA 
Ihemamenl  of  Its  prodoetloB."— i^qfl  Mtrf  BIIV. 
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tlie  pronoun  "I"  applied  to  any  part  of 
our  bodies  is  obviously  incorrect,  and  even 
inadmissible.  We  say,  indeed,  commonly, 
*•  I  struck  with  my  hand,"  when  our  liand 
has  obeyed  our  volition.  It  is,  then,  in 
fact,  the  will  of  the  Self  which  we  are  de- 
Bcribinjr.  But  if  our  hand  has  been  forcibly 
compelled  to  strike  by  another  man  seizing 
it,  or  if  it  have  shaken  by  palsy,  we  only 
say,  "  My  hand  was  forced,'*  or  "  was 
shaken."  llie  limb's  action  is  not  oursj 
unless  it  has  been  done  by  our  will.  In  the 
case  of  the  heart^*tho  very  centre  of  phys- 
ical life,  we  never  dream  of  using  such  a 
phrase  as  "  I  am  beating  slowly,"  or  "  I  am 
palpitating  fast."  And  why  do  we  not  say 
so  f  Because,  the  action  of  our  hearts  be- 
ing involuntary,  we  are  seni^ible  that  the 
conscious  *'  I "  is  not  the  agent  in  question, 
albeit  the  mortal  life  of  that  '*  I "  is  hang- 
ing on  every  pulsation.  Now  the  problem 
which  concerns  us  is  this :  Can  we,  or  can 
we  not^  properly  speak  of  our  brains  as  we 
do  of  our  hearts  ?  Is  it  more  proper  to  say, 
"I  invent  my  dreams,"  than  it  is  to  say, 
**  I  am  beating  slowly  "  V  I  venture  to 
think  the  cases  are  precisely  parallel. 
When  our  brains  perform  acts  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  (such  as  dreams),  they 
act  just  as  our  hearts  do,  i.  e.  involuntarily ; 
and  we  ought  to  speak  of  them  as  we  al- 
ways do  of  our  hearts,  as  of  organs  of  our 
frame,  but  not  our  Selves.  When  our 
brains  obey  our  wills,  then  they  act  as  our 
hands  do  when  we  voluntarily  strike  a 
blow ;  and  then  wo  do  right  to  speak  as  if 
*'  we  "  performed  the  act  accomplished  by 
their  means. 

Now  to  return  to  our  point.  Are  the 
anti-Materialists  right  to  say  that  the  agent 
in  unconscious  cerebration  is  **  We,  our- 
selves, who  merely  use  our  brains  as  their 
instruments ;  *'  or  are  the  Materialists  right 
who  say,  ''It  is  our  physical  brains  alone, 
and  these  brains  are  ourselves"?  With 
regard  to  the  first  reply,  I  think  that  all 
the  foregoing  study  has  gone  to  show  that 
"we"  are  not  remembering,  not  fancying, 
n(}t  understanding  what  is  being  at  the  mo- 
ment remembered,  fancied,  or  understood. 
To  say,  then,  that  in  such  acts  "  we  "  are 
**  using  our  brains  as  our  instruments,"  ap- 
pears nothing  but  a  servile  and  unmeaning 
adherence  to  the  foregone  conclusion  that 
our  brains  are  nothing  eke  than  the  organs 
of  our  will.  It  is  absurd  to  call  tliem  so 
w^hen  we  are  concerned  with  ])henomena 
whose  speciality  is  that  the  will  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  So  far,  then,  as  this  part 
of  the  argument  is  concerned,  I  think  the 
answer  of  the  anti-Materialists  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  erroneous.    The  balance 


of  evidence  inclines  to  the  Materialirti' 
doctrine  that  the  brain  itMlf  peifonni  the 
mental  processes  in  questiony  and,  to  on 
Vogt's  expression,  **8ecreteB  Thooghl" 
automatically  and  spontaneously. 

But  if  tliis  presumption    be   aooeptod 
provisionally,  and  the  possibility  adnuttad 
of  its  future  physiological  demonstratkn^ 
have  we,  with  it,  accepted  also  the  Matei> 
alist*s  ordinary  conclusion  that  toe  and  oar 
automatically  thinking  brains  are  one  and 
indivisible  V    If  the  brain  can  work  by  it- 
self, have  we  any  reason  to  believe  it  eivr 
works  also  under  the  goidanoe  of  something 
external  to  itself^  which  we  may  deecribs 
as  the  Conscious  Self?    It  seems  to  mo 
that  this  is  precisely  what  the  pijfoeding 
facts  have  likewise  gone  to  prove  — namely, 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  action  of  tM 
brain,  the  one  Automatic,  and  Uie  other 
subject   to    the    will    of  the    Conscioas 
Self;  just  as  the  actions  of  a  horse  an 
some    of    them   spontaneous   and  some 
done  under  the  compulsion  of  his  rider. 
The  first  order  of  actions  tend  to  indicsis 
that  the  brain  "  secretes   thought ; "  Um 
second  order  (strongly  contrasting  irith 
the  first)  show  that,  beside  the  automsti* 
cally   working   brain,   there    is   another 
agency  in  the  field  imder  whose  oratml 
the  brain  performs  a  wholly  di^rent  daw 
of  labours.    Everywhere  in  the  preceding 
pages  we  have  traced  the  eztraordimiy 
separation  which  continually  takes  plios 
between  our  Conscious  Selves  and  the  sih 
tomatic  action  of  the  organ,  which  serfcs 
as  our  medium  of  communication  with  the 
outward  world.    We  have  seen,  in  a  word, 
that  we  are  not  Centaurs,  steed  and  rider 
in  one,  but  horsemen,  astride  on  roaibten 
which  can  trot  very  well  a  little  way  when 
we  drop  the  reins,  and  which  at   other 
times  play  and  canter  off  without  our  per- 
mission. 

When  we  place  the  phenomena  of  Un- 
conscious Thought  on  one  side,  and  over 
against  them  our  conscious  personality, 
we  obtain,  I  think,  a  new  and  vivid  senie 
of  the  separation,  not  to  say  the  antitheaoi 
which  exists  between  the  two ;  close  u  is 
their  mutual  interdependence.  Not  to 
t^lk  about  the  distinction  between  object 
and  subject,  or  dwell  on  the  absurdity  (m 
it  seems  to  us)  of  the  proposition  that  «e 
ourselves  are  only  the  sum-total  of  a  seriei 
of  cerebrations — the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  brains  sometimes  think  wntka^ 
usj  seems  to  enable  us  to  view  our  conned 
tion  with  them  in  quite  a  new  light  So 
long  as  all  our  attention  was  given  to  000* 
scions  Thought,  and  philosopners  CM<^ 
argued  the  question,  whether  the  Sou  dtf 
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or  did  not  ever  sleep  or  cease  to  think,  it 
was  easy  to  confound  the  organ  of  thought 
with  the  Conscious  Self  who  was  supposed 
the  one  to  set  it  in  action.  But  the  mo- 
ment we  mass  together  for  review  the  long 
array  of  the  phenomena  of  Unconscious 
Cerebration,  the  case  is  altered ;  the  sev- 
erance becomes  not  only  cogitable,  but 
manifest. 

Let  U3  then  accept  cheerfully  the  possi- 
bility, perhaps  the  probability,  that  science 
ere  long  will  proclaim  the  dogma,  "  Mat- 
ter can  think.*'  Havinsj  humbly  bowed  to 
the  decree,  we  shall  find  ourselves  none  the 
worse.  Admitting  that  our  brains  accom- 
plish much  without  our  conscious  guid- 
ance, will  help  us  to  realize  that  our  rela- 
tion to  them  is  of  a  variable  —  an  inter- 
mittent—  and  (we  may  venture  to  hope) 
of  a  (ermmable  kind. 

That  such  a  conclusion,  if  reached,  will 
have  afforded  us  any  direct  argument  for 
human  immortality,  cannot  be  pretended. 
Though  we  may  succeed  in  proving  "  that 
the  Brain  can  think  without  the  Con- 
scious Man,"  the  great  converse  theorem, 
"  That  the  Conscious  Man  can  think  with- 
out a  Brain,"  has  as  yet  received  no  jot  of 
direct  evidence ;  nor  ever  will  do  so,  I  hold, 
while  we  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 
and  Heaven  remains  "  a  part  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  not  a  branch  of  our  geography  "  I 

But  it  is  something,  nay  it  is  surely 
much,  if,  by  groping  among  the  obscurer 
facts  of  consciousness,  we  may  attain  the 
certainty  that  whatever  be  the  final  con- 
clusions of  science  reganling  o^  mental 
nature,  the  one  which  we  have  most  dread- 
ed, if  reached  at  last,  will  militate  not  at 
all  ajzainst  the  hope,  written  on  the  heart 
of  the  nations,  by  that  Hand  which  writes 
no  falsehoods  —  that  "  when  the  dust  re- 
turns to  the  dust  whence  it  was  taken,  the 
Spirit  —  the  Conscious  Self  of  Man  —  shall 
return  to  God  who  gave  it." 


From  The  Spectator. 
LATENT  THOUGHT. 

Miss  Cobue  has  written  a  very  interest- 
ing and  thoughtful  essay  in  the  new  num- 
ber of  M<irmill(ui*s  Magazine^  on  what  has 
been  called,  in  relation  to  the  similar  phe- 
nomena of  bitent  heat,  latent  thought. 
With  her  conclusion  we  cannot  agree,  but 
we  will  just  describe  some  of  the  premisses 
which  siie  i)re>ents  very  vividly  and  clearly 
in  this  es'^ay.  Everybody  is  aware  that  a 
great  deal  (»f  condensed  intelligence  is  in- 
cluded in  acts  to  which  wo  give  no  con- 
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scions  thought  at  alL  Anybody  who  has 
learnt  to  play  on  the  piano,  or  to  knit,  or 
to  ride,  or  to  read  aloud,  will  go  through 
any  of  these  processes  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, with  a  completely  absent  mind,  a 
mind  so  absent  that  no  trace  of  the  pro- 
ceeding remains  when  the  consciousness 
returns.  The  present  writer  remembers 
often  watching  an  eminent  conveyancer, 
"  settling,"  as  it  is  called,  his  pupils'  drafts 
of  settlements  or  wills,  and  observing  how 
he  used  to  nap  visibly  in  the  process, 
though  with  his  eyes  just  open,  as  he 
scanned  the  dismal  pages  of  plain-sailing 
common  form ;  but  no  sooner  did  any  pu- 
pil's blunder  occur  than  he  woke  up, 
exactly  as  if  he  had  stumbled  over  a  physi- 
cal obstacle,  and  came  to  himself  in  a  mo- 
ment. Miss  Cobbe  reminds  us  of  the 
work  our  brains  seem  to  do  in  actual  sleep, 
of  the  clearness  and  lucidity  to  which  we 
awaken  after  going  to  sleep  in  the  most 
dreary  confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject 
we  were  considering.  She  refers  to  the 
agency  of  the  same  sort  of  latent  thought, 
those  sudden  voices  which  visionaries  are 
apt  to  hear, — religious  visionaries  being 
sometimes  terrified  by  sudden  exclama- 
tions like  **  There  is  no  God  "  sounded  in 
their  ear,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Tempt- 
er, and  irreligious  visionaries  being  often 
converted  by  hearing  a  sudden  warning 
not  to  commit  the  crime  on  which  they 
are  bent.  This  is,  says  Miss  Cobbe  acutely, 
and  perhaps  in  many  cases  justly,  the  pent- 
up  part  of  the  nature,  the  accumulated 
feelings  of  the  kind  opposite  to  that  habit- 
ually indulged,  bursting,  at  last,  out  of 
latent  into  conscious  life.  To  habit,  which 
is  a  kind  of  latent  thought,  she  refers, 
again,  the  futile  automatic  attempts  of  ab- 
sent-minded persons  to  do  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do,  after  the  condi- 
tions are  changed,  the  attempt  of  a  man 
to  feel  in  his  pocket  when  he  has  no  pock- 
et accessible,  the  unconscious  fishing  with 
the  feet  for  an  accustomed  footstool,  and 
the  malapropos  remarks  on  which  a  mind 
just  sensible  of  the  leading  train  of  asso- 
ciation, but  oblivious  of  its  exact  bearing, 
so  often  stumbles,  —  as  in  the  case  of  the 
young  lady  who,  when  told  by  a  middle-aged 
admirer  who  had  lost  all  his  hair,  that  her 
father's  face  had  such  an  eagle  fflance  about 
it,  replied,  with  a  meaning  look,  **  Yes,  but 
not  tne  -BaW-headed  Eagle,"  thereby,  with- 
out the  slightest  consciousness  of  her  in- 
nuendo, alienating  her  admirer  for  ever. 

Any  one  who  will  turn  to  Miss  Cobbe's 
essay  will  find  an  ample  number  of  illus- 
trations of  the  work  of  this  latent  intelli- 
gence, intelligence  which,  whether  it  suo- 
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ceeds  or  fails,  performs  all  the  duties  of 
thought  without  giving  us  a  single  mo- 
ment's distinct  consciousness.  Now, 
what  Miss  Cobbe  infers  from  all  this  is, 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  brain 
works,  as  many  of  the  nerves  of  the  sen- 
sory ganglia  work,  automatically,  and  that 
this  brain-work  is  no  more  identical  with 
the  work  of  the  true  self  than  the  calcu- 
lating machine  by  which  Mr.  Babbage 
performed  abstruse  calculations,  or  the 
logic  machine  by  wliich  Mr.  Stanley  Jcvons 
deduces  the  true  inference  from  given  prem- 
isses, is  identical  with  the  true  self.  \Vhat 
Mss  Cobbe  seems  to  think  is  that  the 
brain  is  really,  more  or  less,  of  a  thinking 
apparatus,  which  can  be  used  by  the  soul ; 
but  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  soul, 
and  shows  it«  d^tinctness  by  its  separar 
bility,  —  and  by  the  difference  in  the 
tracks  which  it  pursues  when  under  the 
control  of  the  will  and  when  not  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  The  relation  of  the 
brain  to  the  will  Miss  Cobbe  represents  to 
us  as  analogous  to  the  relation  of  the 
horse  to  its  rider ;  '*  there  are  two  kinds 
of  action  of  the  brain,  the  one  Automatic, 
and  the  other  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
Conscious  Self,  just  as  the  actions  of  a 
horse  arc  some  of  them  spontaneous,  and 
some  done  imdcr  the  compulsion  of  his 
rider.  Tlie  first  order  of  actions  tends  to 
indicate  that  the  brain  '  secretes  thought ; ' 
the  second  order  (strongly  contrasting 
with  the  first)  shows  that  besides  that  au- 
tomatically working  brain,  there  is  an- 
other agency  in  the  field  under  whose  con- 
trol the  brain  performs  a  wholly  different 
class  of  labours." 

Now,  this  does  not  seem  to  us  a  correct 
inference  from  the  class  of  acts  to  which 
Miss  Cobbe  refers.  We  believe  that  the 
Self  extends  far  beyond  what  we  can 
justly  call  the  Conscious  Self.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  Miss  Cobbe*s  reasoning  proves 
a  great  deal  too  much.  Miss  Cobbe  is  ccr- 
tamly  aware  of  the  fact,  though  she  may 
not  have  considered  it  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  her  essay,  that  much  of  what 
she  calls  conscious  intellectual  work  is 
demonstrably  nothing  but  the  sum  and 
total  result  of  an  infinite  number  of  what 
must  be  called,  in  her  phraseology,  uncon- 
scious brain-acts.  Thus  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  is  a  surface  on  the  paper  on 
which  we  are  now  writing  so  minute  as  to 
be  absolutely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  pro- 
duces its  impression  on  the  eye,  and  that 
the  visual  perception  of  any  square  inch 
of  the  paper  we  are  writing  upon  is  prac- 
tically made  up  of  a  collection  of  visual 
impressions  so  minute  as  not  separately  to 


be  capable  of  produdng  a  oomdonnen 
of  vision  at  all,  though,  when  bound  up  ia 
one,  they  impress  uo  eye  a8  a  whole 
square  inch.  Now,  if  Muu  Cobbe  maiih 
tains  that  the  unconsdoua  intellectoal 
work  is  brain-work  aa  diatingaiBhed  from 
soul-work,  solely  because  it  ia  unconacioaii 
she  must  maintain  that  every  act  of  atten- 
tive visual  perception,  however  freely  and 
purposely  set  in  action  by  the  will,  ii 
made  up  of  infinitesimal  elementa  of  mere 
mechanical  brain-work,  in  other  word^ 
say,  that  a  hundred  thousand  blind  mech- 
anisms make  a  conscious  act.  What  wa 
mean  is  this,  —  if  our  mere  nnoonscioiit- 
ness  is  to  be  the  test  that  a  given  effcei 
produced  is  produced  by  the  brain  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  self,  it  will  fbUow 
necessarily  that  all  conscious  peroeptions 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  made  np  of  a 
number  of  agencies  of  which  we  have  no 
consciousness,  are  also  prodoced  by  tfaa 
brain  without  the  co-operation  of  the  mind 
But  if  this  be  so,  the  strong  '^i^^'Tif^i?" 
which  Miss  Cobbe  wishes  to  set  np  be- 
tween the  voluntary  and  the  involontaiy 
intellectual  work  disappears.  If  we  an 
told  that  IG  ounces  make  a  ponnd,  we 
know  at  once  that  if  an  ounce  ia  a  weigfati 
a  pound  must  be  a  weight  also ;  the  two 
things  must  be  of  the  same  kind^  or  a  car* 
tain  number  of  one  would  not  make  np 
one  of  the  other.  So,  if  all  nnconaoons 
acts  of  the  mind  are  to  be  set  down  m  ths 
work  of  the  brain,  sinee  in  all  cases  of 
perception  it  is  certain  that  the  object  per- 
ceived mfly  be  so  subdivided  that  no  sep- 
arate atom  of  it  would  be  separately  per- 
ceived, it  follows  that  there  is  no  diflerence 
of  kind  between  those  separate  elementi 
of  a  perception  which  fail  to  produce  con- 
scious discernment,  and  that  addition  or 
integration  of  them  all  into  one,  that  doei 
produce  conscious  discernment. 

And  next,  we  doubt  if  Miss  Cobbe  hai 
put  the  ri^ht  interpretation  on  some  of 
the  most  interesting  facts  she  analysea 
For  example,  she  calls  attention  veiy 
properly  to  the  very  curious  fact  that  wa 
can  fix  the  hour  at  which  we  will  wake, 
and  wake  punctually,  at  that  hour,  and  ihe 
attributes  this  to  the  nnconsciouB  ma- 
chinery of  the  brain  acting  without  onr 
volition  but  with  much  more  marrelloai 
success,  than  our  waking  mind,  unassisted 
by  clocks  or  watches,  could  attain.  Bat  ii 
it  conceivable  that,  even  if  we  grant  )&■ 
Cobbe  her  distinction  (which  we  belien 
to  be  fallacious)  between  the  automiiic 
work  of  the  brain  and  the  conscious  woifc 
of  the  mind,  the  marvellous  power  is  doe 
to  the  former  rather  than  the  latterT 
Consider  only  that  it  is  a  oonadons  ^ 
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lose,  not  a  mere  chain  of  involuntary  asso- 
siations,  which  is  here  at  work.  Consider, 
igain,  what  Jouffiroy,  in  his  remarkable 
Msay  on  sleep,  pointed  out,  that  custom 
urill  make  one  set  of  sleepers  specially  sen- 
litiye  to  the  sounds  they  are  accustomed 
U>  hear,  and  another  set  of  sleepers  cn- 
drely  insensible  to  the  sounds  tney  are 
locust  jmed  to  hear,  —  according  as  the 
ileepiT  knows  that  he  ought  to  attend  to, 
>r  ougl.t  to  neglect,  them.  The  attendant 
)n  an  invalid  who  wishes  to  waken  at  any 
K>und  whicli  implies  the  need  of  her  assist- 
ance, will  always  waken,  however  used  her 
*ST  is  to  that  sound,  and,  indeed,  because 
,t  is  so  used.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
irho  sleep  near  a  great  thoroughfare  will 
lever  waken  at  the  sound  of  the  passing 
Murriages,  precisely  because  the  ear  is  usea 
^  them,  and  the  mind  is  so  thoroughly 
iware  that  they  need  no  attention.  Yet 
nich  a  sleeper  will  wake  in  a  moment  at  a 
nuch  slighter  noise  in  his  own  room  which 
le  has  not  learnt  to  interpret  as  harmless. 
^  this  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
lame  faculty,  surely  proves  that  there  is 
lome  listener  who  can  interpret  the  sounds 
le  hears,  and  who  behaves  differently  ao- 
x>rding  to  the  different  demands  on  him, 
—a  course  of  action  which  can  hardly  be 
ittributed  to  any  mere  mechanical  pro- 
jess  for  "secreting  thought."  No  doubt 
h.Q  light,  unaccustomed  noise  might  "  se- 
srete  "  the  thought  of  danger,  but  why 
ihould  the  thought  of  danger  "  secrete  " 
he  thought  of  waking  up,  and  not  rather 
4;crete  a  dreain  ?  Waking  up  means  the 
'ccovery  of  the  power  of  the  'frill  over 
he  physical  organization,  but  if  the 
)hysical  organization  be  separable  and 
juite  separated  from  the  will,  and  indeed 
in  automatic  machinery  capable  of  work- 
ng  without  the  will,  how  can  that  which 
lappens  only  to  the  brain,  and  not  to  the 
vill,  induce  the  brain  to  go  back  to  the 
vill  for  control?  You  can  construct  an 
ilarum  to  make  a  loud  sound  at  a  par- 
icular  hour,  but  you  cannot  construct  one 
o  meet  an  unexpected  emergency,  to 
trike  at  four  if  the  day  is  bright  and 
rami,  and  not  till  six  if  the  day  is  bleak 
ind  cold.  ITie  power  of  a  sleeper's  mind 
o  impress  a  distinct  purpose  on  his  sleep, 
ind,  still  more,  so  far  to  interpret  disturb- 
ng  sounds  that  they  shall  be  neglected  if 
>f  no  moment,  and  attended  to  if  either 
:nown  to  be  important  or  not  known  to 
)€  unimportant,  seems  to  us  distinctly  to 
>rove  that  if  we  are  to  distinguish  at  all 
between  the  automatic  work  of  the  brain 
md  the  voluntary  work  directed  by  the 
aind,  the  deUberate  control  of  sleep  is  due 
o  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former  agency. 


I  To  use  Miss  Cobbe's  simile,  it  is  the  rider 
'  who  spurs  his  horse  punctually  at   the 
needful   time,  not  the  horse  who  by  a 
punctual  curvet  awakens  his  rider. 

But,  in  truth,  we  do  not  believe  in  Miss 
Cobbe's  distinction  at  all.  We  hold  that 
whatever  relation  the  functions  of  the  brain 
may  have  to  the  mind  which  uses  them,  no 
act  which  it  takes  conscious  volition  to 
learn  to  do,  ever  falls  back  into  mere  auto- 
matic brain  work.  Now,  every  original 
perception  really  implies  attention,  which  is 
an  act  of  will,  and  however  rapidly  we  learn 
to  get  over  that  act  when  it  becomes  famil- 
iar to  us,  —  though  the  amount  of  attention 
devoted  to  it  may  become  by  habit  so  in- 
finitesimal that  it  entirely  escapes  our  own 
observation, — it  never  really  ceases  wholly 
to  be  voluntary.  It  may  require  so  little 
attention  that  we  instantaneously  forget 
having  given  any, — indeed,  we  seldom  re- 
member anything  without  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  it, — but  instantaneous 
forgetfulness  does  notprove  the  complete 
absence  of  volition.  We  do  not  at  all  be- 
lieve in  the  "secretion  of  thought."  No 
doubt  there  are  physical  conditions  at 
present  essential  to  thought,  but  thought 
without  will  is,  we  believe,  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Thought  without  remembered 
will  is,  of  course,  common  enough,  and  a 
very  different  matter  indeed.  Much  of  the 
refreshment  of  intellectual  power  observa- 
ble after  a  night's  rest  is,  we  beheve,  due 
not  to  the  continuation  of  the  thinking 
process  during  the  night,  but  to  its  cessa- 
tion. Thought  implies  will,  or  attention. 
But  attention  is  often  falsely  directed,  gets 
into  preconceived  ruts  and  grooves.  We 
have  reasoned  ourselves  into  a  beUef  that 
the  important  point  is  so  and  so,  and  keep 
worrying  at  it  when  it  is  only  misleading 
us,  and  the  really  critical  point  is  elsewhere. 
In  sleep  the  strain  of  misdirected  attention 
is  relaxed.  We  get  up  the  next  morning, 
take  a  fresh  glance  at  the  subject,  see  at 
once  that  we  were  executing  a  reconnais- 
sance in  the  wrong  quarter,  and  this  time 
go  right.  But  that  is  not  the  result  of  con- 
tinued intellectual  work,  but  of  relaxed  in- 
tellectual work,  —  of  ceasing  to  insist  ur- 
gently on  a  wrong  effort. 

On  the  whole,  we  would  beg  Miss  Cobbe 
to  reconsider  the  subject,  and  believe  she 
will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  though 
there  is  plenty  of  mental  activity  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  hardly  observable  and  instan- 
taneously forgotten,  there  is  no  such  thing, 
even  conceivable,  as  thought  absolutely 
without  will.  A  person  destitute  of  wiflf 
could  not  even  dream,  would  be  incapable 
of  discriminating  himself  from  that  whidi 
was  not  himself  altogether. 
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THE   rOETRY  AND  HUMOUK  OP  THE 
SCOTTISH  LANGUAGE. 

PART  I.  —THE  POITRT. 

The  Scottish  language  f  Yes,  most  de- 
cidcflly  a  language  I  and  no  more  a  branch 
dialect  or  corruption  of  English  than 
Dutcli  is  of  Danish,  or  vice  versa ;  but  a  true 
language,  dilTering  not  merely  from  Eng- 
lish in  pronunciation,  but  in  the  possession 
of  many  beautiful  words,  whicli  are  not 
and  never  were  English,  and  in  the  use  of 
inflections  unknown  to  literary  and  spoken 
English  since  the  days  of  Piers  Plough- 
man and  Chaucer.  The  English  and 
Scotch  languages  are  both  mainly  derived 
from  the  Teutonic;  and,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  may  be  correctly  described 
as  having  been  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scoto- 
Saxon.  Time  has  replaced  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  the  modern  English,  but  nas 
spared  the  Scoto-Saxon,  which  still  re- 
mains a  living  speech.  Tliough  the  chil- 
dren of  one  mother,  the  two  have  lived 
apart,  received  diflferent  educations,  de- 
veloped themselves  under  dissimilar  cir- 
cufnstances,  and  received  accretions  from 
independent  and  unrelated  sources.  The 
English,  as  far  as  it  remians  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue,  is  derived  from  the  Low 
German  with  a  mixture  of  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Icelandic;  while  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  or  Scoto-Saxon,  is  indebted  more 
immediately  to  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
Dani^7h  both  for  its  fundamental  and  most 
characteristic  wordn,  and  for  its  inflection 
and  grammar.  The  English,  like  the. 
Teutonic,  bristles  with  consonants.  The 
Scotch  is  as  spangled  with  vowels  as  a 
meadow  with  daisies  in  the  month  of  May. 
English,  though  perhaps  the  most  mus- 
cular and  copious  language  in  the  world, 
is  harsh  and  sibilant;  while  the  Scotch, 
with  its  beautiful  terminational  diminu- 
tives, is  almost  as  sofb  as  the  Italian. 
English  songs  like  those  of  Moore  and 
Campbell,*  however  excellent  they  may 
be  as  poetical  compositions,  are,  for  these 
reasons,  not  so  available  for  musical  pur- 
poses as  the  songs  of  Scotland.  An  Eng- 
lishman, if  he  sings  of  a  "pretty  little 
girl,"  uses  words  deficient  in  euphony,  and 
suggests  comedy  rather  than  sentiment; 
but  when  a  Scotchman  sings  of  a  "  bonnio 
wee  lassie,"  he  employs  words  that  are 

•  Neither  of  those  was  an  Enffllshman.  And  it  is 
cuiiouH  to  noto  tliAt  no  Engliiiuman  baa  ever  mn- 
dereU  hlm«elf  very  fkmous  an  a8ong-writer,  with  the 
§<)le  exceptions  of  Thomas  Diirfey  and  Charles  Di!>- 
din.  wh«)!H^  8onKd  are  by  no  means  of  tlio  hiehe.'^t 
merit :  while  Scotsmen  who  have  written  excellent 
wnjrs  both  in  their  own  lanfrnage  and  in  Enjorli^h, 
arc  to  be  ooanted  by  the  Hcorc —  or  the  hundred. 


much  softer  than  their  Knglinh  eqiUTaleita^ 
express  a  tenderer  idea,  and  axe  infinita^ 
better  adapted  to  moidc. 

The  principal  componenta  of  the  SoottiA 
tongue  are  derived,  firsts  from  the  iW 
tome,  comprising  many  words  once  pot- 
sessed  by  tne  English,  bnt  which  hare  fa<^ 
come  obsolete  in   the   latter;    seoondlj, 
words  and  inflections  derived  from  tM 
Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Norse ;  thirdly,  woidt 
derived  from  the   French,  or  firam  ths 
Latin    and    Greek    through    a    F^eneh 
medium ;  and  fourthly,  woras  derived  from 
the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  language  of  the  Hidi- 
lands,  which  is  indubitably  a  branch  of  ue 
Sanscrit.    As  regards  the  first  sonne,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Gloflsary 
appended  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  editin 
of  those  ancient  and  excellent  alliten- 
tive  |)oems,  the  "Vision"  and  "Creed* 
of  Piers  Ploughman,  there    occur  ahool 
two  thousand  obsolete  English  or  An^i>- 
Saxon  words,  many  of  which  are  still  re* 
tained  in  the  Scoto-Saxon  of  the  Soottah 
Lowlands;   and  that  in  the  Glossary  lo 
Tyrrwhitt's  edition  of  Chaucer  there  oeonr 
upwards  of  six   thousand  words  wUeh 
need  explanation  to  the  modem  En^^ 
reader,  and  full  one-half  of  which  need 
no  explanation  whatever  to  a  Scotsmaik 
Even  Shakespeare  is  becoming  obsolete  to 
his  countrymen,  and  uses  upwards  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  words  which  Mr. 
Howard  Staunton,  his  latest,  and,  in  msny 
respects,  his  most  judicious  editor,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  collect  in  a  Glossarv  Ibr 
the  bett-^  elucidation  of  the  text.    Jlny 
hundreds  of  these  words   are   perfiBOtly 
familiar  to  a  Scottish  ear,  and  require  bo 
interpreter.    It  appears  from  thMe  freti 
that  the  Scotch  is  a  far  more  conservalifS 
language  than  the  EngUsh,  and  thai  al- 
though it  does  not  object  to  receive  nev 
words,  it  clings  reverently  and  aflfectioa* 
ately  to  the  old.    The  consecj^uence  of  ^ 
mingled   tenacity  and  elasticity  is,  thtft 
it  possesses  a  vocabulary  which  inelodM 
for  a  Scotchman's  uses  every  word  of  ths 
modern   English   language,   and   sevml 
thousand  words  which  the  English  peopla 
never  possessed,  or  have  8u£ReHred  to  dnp 
into  desuetude. 

In  addition  to  this  conservancf  of  As 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  language,  tibe  Soofe^ 
Saxon  possesses  an  advanti^^  over  As 
modem  English  in  having  reserved  to 
itself  the  power,  while  retaining  lU  tie 
old  words  of  the  language,  to  eliimnate  d 
harsh  or  unnecessary  consonants.  Th«  il 
has  loe^  for  love;  /a*,  for  faU;  «a,'  frr 
wall;  awfa\  for  awfbl;  fma,*  for  saun; 
and  many  hundreds  of  similar  abbiefiir 
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tiona,  which  detract  nothing  from  the 
force  of  the  idea  or  the  clearness  of  the 
meaning,  while  they  soften  the  roughness 
of  the  expression.  No  such  power  resides 
in  the  English  or  French,  though  it  was 
once  inherent  in  both  languages.  Very 
little  of  it  belongs  to  the  German,  though 
it  remains  in  all  those  European  tongues 
which  trace  their  origin  to  the  Platt- 
Deutsch.  The  Scottisn  poet  or  versifier 
may  write  /a*  or  fall  as  it  pleases  him,  but 
his  English  compeer  must  write  *'  fall " 
without  abbreviation.  Another  source  of 
the  superior  euphony  of  the  Scoto-Saxon 
is  the  single  diminutive  in  ie^  and  the 
double  diminutive  in  lie,  which  may  be 
applied  to  any  noun  in  the  language,  as 
tcife^  wijiey  tcijikiey  wife,  little  wife,  very 
little  wife  :  hairrh,  haimie^  baimikie,  child, 
little  child,  very  little  child;  birdf  birdie, 
biniii'ie ;  and  lai<Sy  lassie,  lassikie,  &c.  A 
few  English  nouns  remain  susceptible  of 
diminutives,  though  in  a  less  musical  form, 
aa  lamb,  lambkin ;  goose,  gosling,  &c.  The 
beauty  of  the  Scottish  forms  of  the 
diminutive  is  obvious.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  lines  :  — 

*'  Hap  and  row,  hap  and  row, 
Hap  and  row  the  feetie  o't; 
It  is  a  wee  bit  wearie  thing, 
I  downa  bide  the  greetie  o*t " 

Endeavour  to  translate  into  English  the 
diminutives  **  feetie  "  and  "  greetie,"  and 
the  superiority  of  the  Scottish  for  poetical 
purposes  will  be  obvious. 

While  these  abbreviations  and  diminu- 
tives increase  not  only  the  melody  but  the 
naU'fti'  and  archness  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  retention  of  the  old  and  strong 
inflections  of  verbs,  that  are  wrongfully 
called  irregular,  contributes  very  much  to 
its  force  and  harmony,  giving  it  at  the 
same  time  an  advantaige  over  the  modern 
En;j:lish,  which  has  consented  to  allow 
many  useful  preterites  and  past  partici- 
ples to  perish  altogether.  In  literary  and 
conversational  English  there  is  no  pre- 
terite for  the  verbs  to  beat,  to  bet,  to  bid,  to 
forhhU  to  cast,  to  cost,  to  hit,  to  hurt,  to  let, 
to  pnt^  to  shut,  to  thrust^  to  set,  &c. ;  while 
only  three  of  them,  to  beat,  to  bid,  and  to 
forbid,  retain  the  past  participle,  beaten, 
tfiiUltn,  forbidden.  The  Scottish  language, 
on  the  contrary,  has  retained  all  the 
ancient  forms  of  these  verbs;  and  can 
say,  **  I  cast,  I  coost,  and  I  have  casten  a 
stone  ;  "  or  "I  put,  I  pat,  or  I  h&vepiUten 
on  my  coat;  "  "  I  hurt,  1  hurted,  or  I  have 
hurtf^n  myself;  "  "  I  thrust,  I  thrusted,  op  I 
have  thrusten  him  out  of  doors ; "  and  "  I 
let,  1  loot,  or  I  have  letten  fa'  my  tears,"  &c. 


Chaucer,  as  was  remarked  in  an  article 
upon  "  Lost  Preterits  **  in  Maga  for  Sep- 
tember 1869,  made  an  effort  to  introduce 
many  French  words  into  the  courtly  and 
literary  English  of  his  time,  but  with  very 
slight  success.  No  such  systematic  efifort 
was  made  by  any  Scottish  writer  of  re- 
pute ;  yet,  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of 
the  fhendly  intercourse  long  subsisting 
between  France  and  Scotland  —  an  inter- 
course that  was  alike  political,  commercial, 
and  social  —  a  considerable  number  of 
words  of  French  origin  crept  into  the 
Scottish  vernacular,  and  there  established 
themselves  with  a  tenacity  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  relaxed  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage continues  to  be  either  written  or 
spoken.  Some  of  these  are  among  the 
most  racy  and  characteristic  differences 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotch.  It 
will  be  sufficient  if  we  cite  ;  to  fash  one's 
self^  to  tib  troubled  with  or  about  anything 

—  from  se  fachery  to  be  angered;  douce 
gentle,  good-tempered,  courteous  —  from 
doux,  son ;  dour,  grim,  obdurate,  slow  to 
fbrgive  or  relent  —  from  dur,  hard;  bierij 
comfortable,  well  to  do  in  worldly  affairs 

—  from  bien,  well ;  ashet,  a  dish  —  from  a*- 
siette,  a  plate;  a  creely  a  fish-basket  —  from 
creillej  a  basket ;  a  gigot  of  mutton  —  from 
gigoty  a  leg ;  awmrie,  a  linen-press  or  plate- 
cupboard  —  from  armoirey  a  movable  cup- 
board or  press ;  bannie,  beautiful  and  good 

—  from  bon,  good ;  airles  and  atrle-penny, 
money  paid  in  advance  to  seal  a  bargam 

—  from  arrhes,  a  deposit  on  account; 
brulzie,  a  fight  or  dispute  —  from  s'em- 
brouiUer,  to  quarrel ;  caUant,  a  lad,  a  brave 
boy  —  from  galant,  a  lover  or  a  gallant 
youth ;  braw,  fine  —  from  brave,  honest  and 
courageous;  dool,  sorrow  —  from  deuil, 
mourning ;  grozet,  a  gooseberry  (which,  be 
it  said  in  parenthesis,  is  a  popular  English 
corruption  from  gorseherry)  —  from  gro' 
seille ;  taupie,  a  thoughtless,  foolish  girl, 
who  does  not  look  before  her  to  see  what 
she  is  doing  —  from  taupe.,  a  mole ;  haggis, 
the  Scottish  national  dish  —  from  hachis,  a 
hash  ;  pawn,  peacock  —  from  paon ;  cad" 
die,  a  young  man  acting  as  a  porter  or 
messenger  —  from  cadet,  the  younger  bom ; 
spaule,  the  shoulder — from  epaule,  &c. 

The  Scoto-Saxon  words  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  Dutch,  and  following  the 
Dutch  rules  of  pronunciation,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Among  these  are  wan- 
hope —  from  tranAoo/>,  despair ;  wanchancie, 
wanlust,  wanrestful,  ana  many  others, 
where  the  English  adopt  the  German  un 
instead  of  wan,  Ben,  the  inner,  as  distin- 
guished from  but,  the  outer,  room  of  a 
cottage,  is  from  binne,  or  6e-m,  within, 
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bill  is  from  bui/ien^  or  Jit-out,  without. 
Siane  a  stone,  comea  from  Ueen ;  iinack,  to 
taate  —  from  xmoat ;  gaad,  goW  —  fro™ 
goud :  loupen,  to  leap  —  from  loopen;  fell, 
cruel,  violent,  fierce  —  from  fel;  btsl,  a 
clieat — fromiisf;  mu'rA,  a  womfin'Bcap  — 
flrom  mulu;  ghaul,  a  ghost  —  from  geesi ; 
ilowf,  nad  —  from  dnf,  heavy;  kame,  a 
comb  —  from  kam ;  rocklay  (roclclaigit),  a 
short  cont  —  from  rot,  a  petticoat  or  ju- 
pon;  Ae(,  hot  — from  Am(;  ject.to  mock  or 
make  a  fool  of — from  qA;  a  fool;  teitr, 
knowledge  —  tiota  leer,  doctrine  or  learn- 
ing: bane  or  bain,  a  boue  —  from  ieeii; 
pollock,  a  toad  —  from  pad;  caff,  chaff — 
from  kitf,  straw  ;  yookg,  itehy  —from  gut, 


an  itch;  hnuvcr,  oatmeal  Q'Oh,  whaur  did 

S)  get  that  ^Rut'er-mcal  bannock  V "  — 
urns)  —  from  haver,  oata ;  ctijle,  to  fall 
heavily  or  suddenly  to  the  ground — from 
Mai/I,  the  sward,  and  Hu^len,  to  f^ll  on  the 
sward;  hreet".  breeches,  trousers  —  from 
bnck;  Wj'Ae,  lively,  good-humoured  —  from 
bliflet  coDtented;  and  minni'e,  a  term  of 
childish    endearment    for    mother ^from 

The  Scottish  words  derived  from  the 
Gaelic  arc  more  apparent  in  the  ofuues  of 
places  than  in  the  colloquial  phraseology 
of  every-dny  life.  Among  these  ben,  glen, 
fttirii  biirnie,  ilratA,  bog.  corrie,  crag  or 
ernig,  and  cairn,  will  recur  to  the  memory 
of  any  one  who  hna  lived  or  travelled  in 
Scotland,  or  is  convemant  with  Scottish 
literature.  (7i7(i>,b  boy  or  servant ;  griece, 
a  land-steward  or  agent,  arc  not  only  an- 
cient Scottish  words,  hut  havo  lately  be-  j 
come  Englii<h.  Lnnf,  the  open  palm,  is  ! 
derived  from  tho  Gaelic  lamh  (pronounced 
iaff  or  lae).  the  hand ;  caddie,  to  embrace  | 
—  from  cttdnil,  sleep!  vhisky — firora  u«jf, 
water;  clufhaii,  a  village  —  from  clach,  a 
atone ;  (.rutin,  to  hum  a  tune  — from  rruln, 
to  lament  or  moan ;  bailk,  a  city  or  bor- 
ough magistrate — from  balle,  a.  town; 
tindtr,  from  leine,  fire ;  fonsie,  fresh,  hcalth- 
ftil,  young,  good-looking  —  from  sonas, 
good  fortune;  grnre,  an  assemblage  of 
trees  —  from  craobh,  pronounced  craav, 
a  tree ;  /'itliirc.  lying  uncultivated,  from 
falatah.  pnmounced  fallai',  empty,  —  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  tho  many  words, 
which,  iu  the  natural  intercourse  between 
the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders,  have 
been  derived  from  the  ancient  Gaelic  by 
the  more  luoderii  Scoto-Saxon. 

Four  centuries  atni,  the  English  or 
AnujIo-SiLKon,  when  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
LyiT<!atc  were  still  intelligible,  had  a  much 
greiitfv  rCHemblanco  to  the  Scoto-Saxon 
than  it  bos  at  the  present  day.  William 
Dunbar,  one  of  the  earliest,  as  ho  was  one 


reign  of  James  III.  in  Scotland,  and  <tf 
Edward  IV.  in  England,  wrote,  miing 
other  poems,  the  "  l^iiaiel  aod  the  Boaa. 
This  compositJOQ  waa  equally  intclligibli 
to  tho  people  of  both  countriea.  It  ra 
designed  to  commemorate  the  marriagfl  tf 
James  IV.  with  Msivant  Tudor,  daunts 
of  King  Henry  Vlf.  of  England— thrt 
small  cause  of  many  great  events,  of  wliicb 
the  issues  have  extended  to  our  time,  nd 
which  gave  the  Stowarta  their  title  to  tha 
British  throne.  Though  Dunbar  wrote  in 
the  Scotch  of  the  literati,  rather  thu  in 
that  of  the  common  people,  kb  did  Einj 
James  I.  at  an  earlier  period,  when,  ■ 
captive  in  'Windsor  Caatle,  he  indited  Ui 
beautiful  poem,  "  Hie  King's  Qiiair,"  to 
celebrate  the  grace  and  loveliness  oftb 
Lady  Beanfbrt,  whom  he  afterwards*  mar- 
rieii ;  the  "  Thrissel  and  the  Sose  "  is  on^ 
arcliaic  in  its  orthography,  and  aontdmnB 
words  that  a  commonly  well-educated  Scot 
tish  plonghman  cannot  at  thit  Hkj  QDdcr- 
stand,  though  it  might  poule  some  of  the 
University  men  who  wnte  leaden  fcr  tke 
London  press  to  iuteniKt  it  witboat  tka 
aid  of  a  glossary.  Were  the  apeUiiyrf 
the  following  paaaagea  modaniie4  it 
would  be  foond  that  there  ia  notUagia 
any  subsequent  poets,  &om  Dnnbai'a  vMf 
to  our  own,  with  which  it  need  fear  a  an- 
parison,  cither  in  point  of  poetiy  or  cf 
popular  comprehension  — 
II  Quben  Merohti  ma  with  variaad  wialk  f4 
And  Apryll  hsddd,  with  her  ailTer  dMNui^ 
Tsne  leir  st  nature,  with  ana  orient  UaM, 
And  liut;  Maj,  that  madder  is  orRoorii, 
Bod  maid  the  birdis  to  bagjn  tMr  hoorii 
Among  tho  tender  odouris  rdd  and  qahyt, 
Quhois  hsrmoDj  to  beir  it  wal  delyt, 

"  In  bed  at  morrows,  ildplng  aa  t  hy, 

Uethooht  AurotK,  with  beroiTatal  sm, 

[q  at  the  wmdow  hikit  by  lbs  day. 

And  hsUt  CM  with  visage  palle  and  gnos. 

On  quhoii  luuHl  a  lark  «ng  fro  the  apkaa:  j 

'  Awauk  la*aii>!  est  of  your  alansiriag! 

3ee  how  the  lus^  mormwa  dola  npqirlBf '. ' "         ' 

Many  of  the  popnlar  anUiors  of  that  eea- 
bnry  did  not,  like  Dnnbar,  eonfliie  thoc 
poetic  efforts  to  the  speech  of  the  lesnd 
out  wrote  in  the  vemaenlar  of  the  peas- 
antry and  townapoople.  Hw  welUaoat 
poem  of  "  Peblia  to  the  Ray  "  ia  the  ctfl^ 
est  spedmen  of  this  idaaa  of  UlentiR 
that  has  come  down  to  oa.  It  W  Imm 
attributed — but  not  on  anScieBt  u- 
ihority — to  the  royal  atttbor  of  "Ha 
King's  Quair."  Hiis  eompodtioa  leate^ 
oontuns  a  word  that  Biun^  fluM  kmW 
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years  later,  would  have  hesitated  to  employ. 
Iq  liku  niauDcr  the  poem  of  "  ChrUt'B 
Kirk  on  the  Green,"  written  nearly  three 
huiiiirod  aud  twenty  vears  i^o,  mtide  use 
of  the  language  of  the  peasantry  to  de- 
Bcrilkf  the  iis*embly  of  the  laases  and  their 
wouera  that  came  to  the  "  dancing  and  de- 
ray,"  with  their  gloves  of  the  "  rafftU 
riclit"  (ri};ht  doeakin),  their  "ahoon  of 
the  i':raiti!i "  (coarse  clolh),  aud  their 


The  autlior'rt  description  of  "  Gillie  "  ia 
eqUcLl   to   anything   in    Allan   Ranuay  or 
Hums,  ami  quite  as  intelligible  to  the  Scot- 
tish pL-iisantry  of  the  present  day  :  — 
"  Of  nil  ihir  msideiD  mild  as  melJ 
Was  Duue  K>j  gjmp  as  Oilhe; 
Aa  nay  rose  tier  rude  was  reid, 

Hir  lire  wua  like  the  lily. 
Bot  lalluw,  uklloiT  wu  hir  heid, 

yVnJ  sclie  uf  luif  siu  sillie, 
Tbufn'  hir  kin  suld  bae  beia  deid, 
Sche  wulJ  hoe  bot  sweit  Willie."  ' 

Captain  Alexander  Montgomery,  who 
■was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Hegent 
Uurray  in  I'lll,  and  who  eiyoyed  a  pen- 
sion bom  King  Jumes  V'l.,  wrote  many 
poems  in  which  the  beauty,  the  atrength. 
sod  the  humour  of  the  Scottish  languaee 
were  very  abundantly  displayed.  The 
'■  Cherry  and  the  Slae  "  is  particularly  rich 
in  words  that  Allan  Ramsay,  Walter  Scott, 
Robert  Burns,  aud  Christopher  North 
have  since  rendered  classical,  and  is,  be- 
sides, a  poem  as  excellent  in  thought  and 
fancy  as  it  is  copious  in  diction.  The  de- 
scription of  the  music  of  the  birds  on  a 
May  morning   may  be  taken   as  a  epeci- 

"  The  cushat  croodi,  the  oorbie  orie*,  I 

Th^  Cuakoo  cuuks.  ibe  prattling  piec 

To  keck  bir  they  begia. 
Tbe  jjrROE  o"  the  jnoKlinR  j»ja,  I 

The  craikiD);  crana  nnd  keckling  kuyes,         | 
Thfj  dettval  me  with  Ibeir  din, 

"  Tfae  psintfd  pnvn  with  Argus  e'es  ' 

Can  on  his  maytMsk  call;  | 

The  turtle  waila  on  viltaered  treea, 

And  li^ho  HQBHera  alL 
Repcting,  with  greting. 

How  fnir  Narcissus  feU, 
By  lying  and  apjing 

Uis  Bcbadow  in  the  well." 
T^mi'  was  within  living  memory  when 
the  Sc<ilc!i  iif  the  upper  claases  prided 
themselves  on  their  native  Doric;  when 
judtreji  on  the  lieucli  delivered  their  judp- 
mt^Dts  in  the  broadest  Scotch,  and  would 
have  thought  themselves  guilty  of  puerile 


I  and  umrorthy  afiectation  if  the)*  had  pre- 
ferred English  words  or  English  accents 
to  their  own ;  when  advocates  pleaded  in 
the  same  homely  and  plastic  tonzue ; 
I  when  ministers  of  religion  found  their  oest 
I  way  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  tinderstand- 
ing  uf  their  congregations  in  the  itse  of 
the  language  most  familiar  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  those  whom  they  addressed; 
and  when  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  —  cel- 
ebrated alike  for  their  wit  and  their  beauty 
—  sang  their  tenderest,  archest,  and  moat 
affecting  songs,  and  made  their  bravest 
thrusts  and  parries  in  the  sparkling  en- 
counters of  conversatioD,  in  the  homely 
speech  of  their  childhood.  All  this,  how- 
ever,  is  fast  disappearinK,  and  not  only  the 
wealthy  and  titled,  who  live  much  in 
London  and  in  England,  begin  to  grow 
ashamed  of  speaking  the  lanruage  of  their 
ancestors,  though  Uie  sonna  of  the  well- 
beloved  accents  in  the  mouths  of  otiiers  ia 
not  unwelcome  or  unmusical  to  their  ears, 
but  the  middle-class  Scotch  are  learning 
to  follow  their  example.  The  members 
of  the  legal  and  medical  profession  are 
afraid  of  the  accusation  of  vulgarity  that 
might,  he  launched  against  them  if  they 
spoke  publicly  in  the  picturesque  lansuage 
oftheir  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  and  even 
the  clergv  are  unlearning  in  the  pulpit  the 
brave  old  speech  that  was  good  enough  for 
John  Knox  (though  he  was  the  greatest 
Anglicizer  of  his  day,  and  was  publicly 
accused  of  that  fault),  and  many  thousaniu 
of  pious  preachers  who,  since  his  time, 
have  wortmly  keiit  alive  the  faith  of  the 
Scottish  people  by  appeals  to  their  con- 
sciences in  tne  language  of  their  hearts. 
Ill  ceasing  to  employ  the  "unadorned  elo- 
quence "  of  the  sturdy  vernacular,  and 
using  instead  of  it  the  lan^age  of  books, 
and  of  the  southern  English,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  too  many  of  these  superfine 
preachers  have  lost  their  former  hold  upon 
the  mind,  and  that  they  have  sensibly 
weakened  the  powers  of*^  persuasion  ana 
conviction  which  they  possessed  when  their 
words  were  in  sympathetic  unison  with 
the  current  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
flowed  through  the  broad  Scottish  intellect 
and  language  of  the  peasantry.  And 
where  fashion  leads,  snobbism  will  cer- 
tainly follow ;  so  that  it  happens  even  in 
Scotland  that  young  Scotsmen  of  the  Dun- 
dreary class  will  sometimes  boast  of  their 
inability  to  understand  the  poetry'  of 
bums  and  the  romance  of  ScoR  on  ac- 
count of  the  (USculties  presented  by.the 
language  I  —  as  if  their  crass,  besotted 
ignorance  were  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  I 
But  the  old  language,  though  <tf  later 
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jearB  it  baa  become  ua&ahionablc 
native  land,  survives  not  alone  i 
tongut  but  in  the  heart  of  the 
peuplc,  (untl  where  is  tl)ere  such  s  common 
or  uncommon  people  as  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  ?)  and  lias  cstabtinhed  for  itself  4 
place  in  the  afiecCiona  of  those  ardent 
Bcotemen  who  travel  to  the  New  World 
and  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  Old,  with 
the  aiiri  sacra  fiimea  to  lead  them  on  to  for- 
tune, but  who  never  permit  that  particular 
apeciea  of  hunger  —  which  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Scotsmen  —  to  deaden  thei^ 
hearts  to  their  native  land,  or  to  render 
them  indilfercnt  to  their  native  Bpecch,  the 
merest  word  of  which,  when  uttered  uuei- 
pectedly  under  a  foreign  sky,  stirs  up  all  the 
latent  patriotism  in  their  minds,  and  ojiens 
their  heart,  and  if  need  be  their  purse,  to 
the  uttcrer.  It  has  also,  by  a  kind  of  Neme-^ 
■is  or  poetical  justice.  OBtablished  for  itself 
ft  liold  and  a  footinj;  even  in  that  Euglish 
language  wliicli  affects  to  ignore  it ;  uid,. 
thanks  more  especially  to  Burns  and  Scutt,. 
and  to  the  odiiiiration  whieh  their  genius 
has  excited  in  England  and  America,  has 
engrafted  matw  of  its  loveliest  shoots  upon 
the  old  tree  of^the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Lng- 
Jish  language.  Every  year  the  number 
of  worcu  that  are  taken  like  seeds  or 
grafts  from  the  Scottish  conservatory,  and 
planted  into  the  fruit&l  English  garden, 
18  OD  the  incTeasc,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  anthology  of  specimens,  whieh 
might  have  been  made  ten  times  as  abun- 
dant if  it  had  been  possible  to  squeeze  into 
a  wine-glass  a  whole  gallon  of  hippocrenc. ' 
Many  of  these  words  arc  recognized  Eng- 
lish, permissible  both  in  Uterature  and 
conversation  ;  many  others  are  in  progress 
and  process  of  adoption  and  assimilation  ; 
and  many  more  that  arc  not  Englixh,  and 
may  never  become  so,  are  fully  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  dictionary  of  a  language 
that  has  room  for  every  word,  let  it  come 
whence  it  will,  that  expresses  a  new  mean- 
ing, or  a  more  delicate  shade  of  an  old 
meaning  than  the  existing  forms  of  expres- 
sion admit  Etrie,  and  i/loaminft,  and  can- 
nie.  and  cantie,  and  cozie,  and  lij},  and  lUt, 
and  aiHer,  and  gruesome,  and  Ihud,  are  all 
of  an  ancient  and  a  goodlypudigree,  and 
were,  the  most  of  them,  as  English  in  the 
fifteenth  centu^  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
nineteenth.  \Ve  arrange  the  sjwcimens 
alphabetically  for  the  convenience  of  ref- 
erence, and  if  any  Scotsman  at  home  or 
abroad  should,  in  going  over  tiio  list,  fail 
to  discover  some  favourite  word  that  was 


the  days  when  he  sat  under  the  tryating- 


tree  to  meet  his  bonnie  luaie  wlien  Ihi 
kye  cam  hamc, — one  trord  that  racalU 
old  times,  old  frienda,  and  by-goae  jon 
and  sorrows,  —  let  liim  reflect  ti^t  in  etul- 
ing  a  poaie  from  the  garden,  the  pone 
must  of  necessity  be  amall,  and  that  tha 
moat  copious  of  selecton  must  omit  much 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  twine  into 
his  garland. 

A  I'rt,  a  point  of  the  compasa,  to  direct  or 
show  the  way :  — 

0'  a'  tha  alrU  tha  wind  eaa  Uaw, 

I  dearly  lo'e  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonaie  !■■!•  Hum, 
The  lam  that  I  lo'e  bert, 


Anent,  concerning,  relating  to.  —  "niil 
word  hoa  not  yet  been  admitt«d  into  the 
English  dictionaries  published  at  home. 
In  Worcester's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries 
publi)ihed  in  the  United  States,  it  ii  in- 
serted as  a  Scotticism :  — 

The  anxiety  aneni  tham  waa  too  intaoM  to 
admit  of  tha  poor  peoplB  Tamuning  quiatlj  at 
home.—  ITit  Drtavi  JTawtitn,  k^  T.  A 
TroUope. 

AuH  Lang  Sgim.  —  This  phraae,  lo  p^ 
culiarly  tender  and  beautiful,  and  so  whol- 
ly Scotch,  has  no  exact  synonym  in  uy 
language,  and  ia  untranslatable  except  1^ 
a  we(^  and  lengthy  periphrmais.  The 
most  recent  EnsliSi  dictionaries,  those  of 
Worcester  and  Webster,  have  adopted  it ; 
and  the  expression  is  almost  aa  common  in 
England  as  in  Scotland.  Allan  Ramsay 
included  in  "The  TearTable  Miscellany " 
a  song  entitled  "  Old  long  Syne,"  a  rery 

floor  production ;  but  it  ivmained  fii 
lobert  Bums  tomake  "  Add  Lang  Sjne  * 
immortal,  and  fix  it  for  ever  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Great  Britain  and  America. 


Steele  (cloas)  the  aumrU,  look  the  U«, 
Or  else  aomg  gear  will  sooo  b«  mJMad. 

Bir  Walter  Boott :  Donald  Cairi. 

Bdgvf,  by-and-by,  immedifttelj. — Thii 
word  occurs  in  Chaucer  and  in  a  { 
number  of  old  English  roms 
period  immediately  anterior :  - 


•  peat 
I  of  the 


Hie  we  MfM, 
And  look  whether  Ogia  b«  aliva, 

Romanet  ^  Sir  Olmd. 
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Belyve  the  elder  bairns  oome  drappin*  in. 
Bums  :  Cottar' m  Saturday  JVtghi. 

Bicker,  a  drinkin^-cup,  a  beaker,  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction :  — 

Fill  high  the  foaming  bicker  ! 
Body  and  soul  are  mine,  quoth  he, 

ril  have  them  both  for  liquor. 
The  Gin  Fiend  and  his  Three  HouiBM. 

Setting  my  staff  wi*  a*  my  skill 

To  keep  rae  sicker. 
Though  leeward,  whyles,  against  mj  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 
Burns  :  Deaih  and  Dr,  Hornbook, 

Bien,  comfortable,  plentiful;  from  the 

French  fneriy  well :  — 

While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great  folks*  gift. 

That  live  sae  bien  and  snug. 

Bums:  Epittle  to  Davie. 

Bird,  or  burdy  a  term  of  endearmeut  ap- , 
plied  to  a  young  lady  :  — 

And  by  my  word,  the  bonnie  bird 
In  danger  shall  not  tarry. 

Thomas  CampbelL 

Birl,  to  pour  out  liquor :  — 

There  were  three  lords  birling  at  the  wine 

On  the  dowiedens  o'  Yarrow, 
They  made  a  compact  them  between. 

Motherwell's  Ancient  Minttrelty, 

Oh,  she  has  birled  these  merry  young  men 
With  the  ale,  but  and  the  wine. 
Border  Minstrelsy  :  Fause  Foodrage. 

He  had  found  the  twa  loons  that  did  the  deed, 
birling  and  drinking  wine  wi*  him. 

Sir  Walter  Scott :  Rob  Ray. 

Blae,  of  a  livid,  blue  colour;  sickly 
blue  :  — 

The  morning  blae  and  w.ui. 
Douglas  :   Translation  of  the  Eneid. 

How  dow  you  this  blae  eastlin'  wind. 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind  7 

Bum& 

Be  in  dread,  oh  sirs!  Some  of  you  will  stand 
with  blae  countenance  before  the  tribunal  of 
God. 

Bruce  :  The  SouVs  Confirmation. 

Blaud,  to  lay  anything  flat  with  violence, 
as  the  wind  or  a  storm  of  rain  does  the 
corn  :  — 

Curst  common  sense —  that  imp  o*  hell* 

Thi3  day  M'Kinlay  takes  the  flail. 
And  he's  the  boy  will  blaud  her. 

Bums :  The  Ordination. 


Oohon!  oohon!  ones  Haoghton, 

That  ever  I  was  bora, 
T6  see  the  Buckie  bum  rin  bluid. 

And  blauding  a*  the  corn. 

Aberdein$hir€  Ballad. 

Blob,  a  large  roand  drop  of  water  or 
other  liquid.  —  A  similar  word,  bleb,  now 
obsolete,  was  once  used  in  England  to 
signify  an  air-bubble :  — 

We  look  on  this  troubled  stream  of  the  gen- 
erations of  men  to  as  little  purpose  almost  as 
idle  boys  do  on  dancing  blebi  or  bubbles  on  the 
water. 
Sir  Thomas  More  :  Consolatiom  of  the  Soul. 

Her  e*en  the  dearest  blob  o*  dew  outshinin^^ 

Allan  Ramsay. 

She  kisses  the  lips  o'  her  bonnie  red  rose. 
Wet  wi'  the  blobs  o'  dew. 

Allan  Cunningham. 

Bonnie,  beautiful,  good-natured,  and 
cheerful ;  the  three  qualities  in  combina- 
tion. —  This  is  an  old-EnsUsh  word,  used 
by  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  still 
current  in  the  northern  English  counties, 
as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Johunson,  notwith- 
standing its  Scottish  flavour,  was  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  admit  it  into  his  Dictionary. 

Bourd,  to  jest,  to  play  tricks  with.  In 
old  English,  bord :  — 

The  wisard  oould  no  longer  bear  her  bord^ 
But  bursting  forth  in  laoghter  to  her  said. 

Spenser :  Faerie  Queene, 

I'll  tell  the  bourd,  but  nae  the  body. 

They  that  bourd  wi'  oats  may  oount  upon  soarta 
Allan  Ramsay's  Scots  Proverbs. 

Brae,  the  brow  or  side  of  a  hill  — from 
the  Gaelic  brucdch :  — 

We  twa  ha'e  run  about  the  braes 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine. 
But  mony  a  weary  foot  we've  trod 

Sin  auild  lang  syne. 

Burns. 

Brent,  high,  steep :  — 

Her  fair  brent  brow,  smooth 
As  the  unwrinkled  deep. 

Allan  Ramsay. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquaint. 

Tour  looks  were  like  the  raven. 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent 
Burns  :  John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

Bush,  to  adorn,  to  dress :  — 

A  bonny  bride  is  soon  buskit. 
Allan  Aunasj's  Scote  Proverbs, 
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Btmk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonoie,  bonnie  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 

Hamiltou  of  Bangour. 

Caller^  fresh,  cool.  —  There  is  no  exact 
English  synonym  for  this  word.  '*  Caller 
herrin\"  "  Caller  haddie,"  and  "  CaUer  ow  " 
are  ftimiliar  cries  to  Edinburgh  people  :  — 

Soe  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue. 

His  breath's  like  caller  air; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't 

When  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

There* s  nae  Luck  about  the  House, 

Cannie,  knowing,  but  gentle ;  in  one's 
riglit  mind ;  not  to  be  easily  deceived,  yet 
not  sly  or  cunning.  —  A  very  expressive 
wonl,  often  used  by  Englishmen  to  de- 
scribe the  Scotch.  The  word  also  means 
dexterous,  clever,  and  sometimes  fortunate. 
It  is  common  in  the  north  of  England  as 
well  as  in  Scotland :  — 

BoDDy  lass,  canny  lass,  wilt  thou  be  mine? 
The  Cumberland  Courtship. 

He  mounted  his  mare,  and  he  rode  cannilie. 

The  Laird  o*  Cockpen. 

Hoc  naetliing  to  do  wi'  him,  he*s  no  canny. 

They  have  need  of  a  canny  cook  who  have  but 
one  egg  for  dinner. 

Allan  Ramsay's  Proverbs. 

The  **  Cork  Examiner" — and,  of  course, 
after  it  the  Spiritualist  organs  —  is  delighted 
with  the  uncanny  story. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  1870. 

Canfie,  joyous,  merry,  ready  to  sing  from 
excess  of  good  spirits :  — 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi*  mair. 

Bums. 

Some  cannie  wee  body  may  be  my  lot. 
An'  ril  be  cantie  in  thinking  o't. 
JSTcivrasUf.  Son(/ :  BrocketVs  JVorth  Country 
Glossary. 

The  clachan  yill  had  made  me  cantie. 
Burns :  Death  and  Dr,  Hornbook, 

Cojfie^  Cozie,  comfortable,  snug,  warm :  — 

While  some  are  cozie  in  the  neuk, 
And  forming  assignations 
To  meet  some  day. 

Bums  :  The  Holy  Fair, 

Coufhic,  well-known,  familiar,  handsome, 
and  ngrceab'e  —  in  contradiction  to  the 
English  word  uncouth :  — 

My  ain  couthie  dame, 
0  my  ain  couthie  dame; 
Wi*  my  bonnie  bits  o'  bairns 
And  my  ain  couthie  dame. 
Archibald  M'Kay  :  Ingleside  Lilti, 


Crone^  an  old  woman,  a  witch.  —  Wonet- 
ter,  in  Iub  Dictionary,  derires  this  word 
from  the  Scottish  "  croon  "  —  "  the  hollow 
muttering  sound  with  which  old  witches 
uttered  their  incantations."  A  possiUe 
derivation  is  from  the  old  word  crine^  to 
shrink ;  of  which  the  preterite  waa  crone^ 
shrunken.  If  this  derivation  were  correct, 
croue  would  mean  a  shrunken,  withered  old 
woman. 

Croodle,  to  coo  like  a  dove:  ^a  wee 
croofllin'  doo,"  a  term  of  endearmeufe  to  an 

infant :  — 

Far  ben  thy  dark  green  plantin  shade 
The  eoshet  (wo<^-pigeon)  croodles  amonmslj. 

TannahilL 

A  wee  thing,  mine  ain  thing, 
A  pledge  o'  love  most  true, 
A  bonnie,  bonnie,  bonnie,  bminSe, 
Wee  croodlin*  doo. 

Bfaokay*8  Son^ 

Croon,  to  hum  over  a  tune,  to  prelude  oa 
an  instrument :  -^ 

The  sisters  grey,  before  the  day. 
Bid  croon  within  thehr  cloister. 

Allan  Ramtay. 

Whiles  holding  fitst  his  gnid  blue  bonnet. 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  aald  Soots  sonnet 

Bums:  Tamo*  ShanUr, 


Plaintive  tai 
Such  08  corpse-watching  beldam  eroom. 
Studies  from  f/ke  JitUi^mi, 

Darg,  or  daurkf  a  day's  work :  — 

Tou  will  spoil  the  darg  if  yoa  stop  the  ploogh 
to  kill  a  mouse. —  J^Torthun^rian  Provtrbg, 

He  never  did  a  good  darg  that  gaed  gmml^ 
ling  about  it  —  Allan  Ramsay's  8coU   Pro^ 

erbs, 

Monie  a  Sfur  daurk  we  hoe  wnraght. 
Bums  :  To  his  auld  Mart  Maggie, 

The  good  man  (alien  asleep  after  the  day's 
da:rg.  —  Times*  Jfotice  of  the  Royal  Acad^ 
emy  Exhibition,  March  18, 1870. 

Ding,  to  beat,  or  beat  out.  A  remnant 
of  thin  word  survives  in  the  EngUsh  ^  din  " 
—  a  noise  produced  by  beating ;  and  in  the 
phrase  '*  ding,  dong,  bell :  ** — 

If  ye*ve  the  deQ  in  ye,  ding  him  oat  wi*  hk 
brither.  Ae  deil  dings  anither.^-  8eoU  Pro^ 
erbs, 

IVb  A  n\r  dung  (beaten)  balm  that  manna 
greet — Allan  Bomsay. 

Dinsomey  noisj,  full  of  din :  — 
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Till  block  or  staddie  (stithy  or  anvil)  ring  and 
reel 

Wi*  dinaome  clamour. 
Burns :  Scotch  Drink, 

Dlrh  a  quivering  blow  on  a  hard  sub- 
stance :  — 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane, 

It  just  played  did  upon  the  bane. 
But  did  nac  mair. 
Burns  :  Death  and  Hornbook, 

DooL  pain,  grief,  dolefulness :  — 

Of  a*  the  numerous  human  dooU 
Thou  bear'ttt  the  gree. 
Burns  :  Address  to  the  Toothache. 

Though  dark  and  swift  the  waters  poor. 
Yet  here  I  wait  in  dool  and  sorrow, 
For  bitter  fitc  must  I  endure 
Unless  I  pass  the  stream  ere  morrow. 

Legends  of  the  hies, 

Doitrfy  of  a  gentle  or  courteous  disposi- 
tion ;  from  the  French  doux,  sweet :  —     ' 

Ye  daintie  deacons  and  ye  douce  conveners. 

Burns :  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

Dour,  hard,  bitter,  disagreeable,  close- 
fisted,  Revere,  stern :  — 

When  biting  Boreas  fell  and  dourt 
Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower. 
Burns  :  A  Winter  J>right, 

D(urh\  gloomy,  melancholy,  forlorn,  low- 
Bpirited:  — 

It's  no  the  loss  o*  warPs  gear 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear. 
Or  mak  our  baniie,  dowie,  wear 
The  mourning  wee<l. 

Burns  :  Poor  Mailie^s  Elegy, 

Come  listen,  cronies,  ane  and  a* 
While  on  my  dowie  reed  I  blaw. 
And  mourn  the  sad  untimely  fa' 
0*  our  auld  town. 

James  Ballantine. 

Di'f'c,  to  endure,  to  suffer  :  — 

Still  for  his  sake  Pm  slighted  sair. 
And  dree  the  country  clatter  (talk). 
Burns  :  Here''s  his  Health  in  Water, 

He  drees  the  doom  he  ettled  for  me. 

Scott :  Rob  R<yy, 

Dnim/t/,  tnrbid  or  muddy  (applied  to 
water),  confused,  not  clear.  —  This  beauti- 
ful word  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  English  language.  All  its  English 
8}Tionymfl  are  greatly  inferior,  both  in  log- 
ical and  poetical  expression.  The  word 
aj>pears  at  one   time  to  have  been  good 


English,  thongh  not  to  be  found  in  the 
poets,  as  appears  firom  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  French  and  English  grammar  of 
the  year  1G23 :  — 

Draw  rae  some  water  out  of  this  spring. 
Madam,  it  is  all  foul,  drumly^  black,  maddy! 

Oh,  boatman,  haste!  put  ofif  your  boat, 
Put  off  your  boat  for  golden  monie; 

rU  cross  the  drumly  stream  to-night, 
Or  never  mair  ril  see  my  Annie. 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

When  blue  diseases  fill  the  drumly  air. 

Allan  Bamaay. 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three. 
When  dismal  grew  his  oountenanoe. 

And  drumly  grew  his  e*e. 

Laidlaw  :  The  Demon  Lover. 

I  heard  onoe  a  lady  in  Edinburgh  objecting 
to  a  preacher  that  she  did  not  understand  him. 
Another  lady,  his  great  admirer,  insinuated  that 
probably  he  was  too  deep  for  her  to  follow.  Bat 
her  ready  answer  was,  **  Na,  na!  —  he*8  do 
just  deep,  but  he*8  drumly,** —  Allan  Ramsay. 

Eerie,  gloomy,  wearisome,  full  of  fear :  — 

In  mirkest  glen  at  midnight  hour 
rd  rove  and  ne*er  be  eerie,  O; 

If  through  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee» 
My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

Boms. 

It  was  an  eerie  walk  at  that  still  hoar  of  the 
night.—  The  Dream  Jfumbers^  by  T.  A.  Trol- 
lope. 

Eyrie,  an  eagle's  nest,  —  from  the  Gaelic 
eirighy  to  rise  :  — 

The  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliflb  and  oedar-tops  their  eyries  build. 

Milton. 

'Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie  that  beacons  the  darkness  of 
heaven. 

Campbell :  LochieVs  Warning. 

Ferlie,  a  wonder;  to  wonder;  wonder- 
ful:— 

Who  hearkened  ever  alike  a  ferly  thing. 
Chaucer :  The  Reeve* s  Tale. 

On  Malvern  hills 
Me  befel  k ferly. 

Piers  Ploughman. 

The  longer  we  live  the  more  ferlies  we  see.— 
Allan  Ramsay's  Scots  Proverbs. 

Fey,  fated,  bewitched,  unlucky,  doomed : 

Let  the  fiite  fall  upon  thefeyest. 

Take  care  of  the  man  that  God  has  marked, 
for  he*8  no  fey. —  Allan  Ramsay's  Scots  Prov' 
erbs. 
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We*ll  turn  again,  said  good  Lord  John; 

But  no,  said  Rothiemay; 
My  8tecd*8  trepanned,  my  bridle's  broke, 

I  fear  this  dny  Vmfey. 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 

Forgather,  to  meet :  — 

Twa  dogs 
Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time. 
Burns  :  The  Twa  Dogs, 

Gale,    to    sing;    whence    the     English 
"  nightingale,"  the  bird  that  sings  in  the  j 
night :  — 

In  May  begins  the  gowk  to  gale. 

Allan  Riunsay  :  The  Evergreen. 

Ghmour,  enchantment,  witchcraft,  fas- 
cination :  — 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might. 
Could  make  a  lady  scum  a  knight. 
The  cobweb  on  a  dungeon  wall, 
Seem  tapestry  in  lonlly  h:ill. 
Scott :  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 

Scon  as  they  saw  her  weel-faur'd  face. 
They  cast  their y/a /now r  o'er  her. 

Johnny  Fita,  the  Gipay  Laddie, 

Ye  gipsy-gang  that  deal  in  glamour ^ 
And  you,  deep  read  in  helPs  black  grammar. 

Warlocks  and  witches. 
Bums :   On  Captain  Grose, 

Gloaming,  the  twilight :  — 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  its  gloaming. 

Burns  :  To  James  Smith, 

*Twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,  when  the 
kye  come  hame. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Gowan,  a  daisy  :  — 

Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers. 
Where  the  blue  bell  and  go  wan  lurk  lowly  un- 
seen. 

Bums. 

The  night  was  fair,  the  moon  was  up, 
The  wind  blew  low  among  the  gowans, 
Mackay  :  Legends  of  the  Isles, 

Graith,  appurtenance :  — 

And  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith. 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

Gramnrye,  magic :  — 

Whatever  he  did  otgramaryc. 
Was  always  done  maliciously. 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

The  wild  yell  and  visage  stninge. 
And  the  dark  woods  of  gramarye. 

Idem, 


Grew,  or  grue,  to  fear  greatly :  — 

I  never  see  them  bat  they  gar  me^mp  ;—  U*i 
no  for  fear  —  no  for  fear — bat  joit  for  griaC— 
Scott :  Rob  Roy, 

Gruesome,  highly  ill-faTOuredy  disagree- 
able, horrible,  cruel :  — 

Ae  day,  as  Death,  that  gnu90au  cari. 
Was  driving  to  the  ither  warl  (world). 
Bums :   Fersef  to  J,  Mbinkimi, 

Gurl,  to  growl ;  gurlg,  boisterous,  stormy, 
savage,  growly :  — 

The  lift  grew  dark  and  the  wind  blew  ftur. 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

Sir  Patrick  Speiu. 

Waesome  wailed  the  snow-white  spritea. 
Upon  thp  gurly  sea. 

L^dlaw :  ITu  Demon  Lover, 

There's  a  strong  gurlg  blast  Uawing  simU  frae 
the  south. 
James  Ballantine :  The  Spunk-SplitUrt, 

Hodden  grey,  —  In  the  glossaj^  to  the 
first  edition  of  Allan  Ramsay's  "  TearTable 
Miscellany,'*  1724,  ^''hodden**  is  described 
as  a  coarse  cloth.  Hodden  arty  is,  there- 
fore, coarse  grey  cloth.  It  was  usually 
home  made  by  the  Scottish  peasantry  of 
the  Lowlands,  and  formed  the  materiu  of 
their  working-day  clothes :  — 

What  thoagh  on  hamely  (iue  we  dine. 
Wear  hodden  grey,  and  a'  that; 

Gi'e  fools  their  silks,  an'  knaves  their  wine* 
A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that. 

BonUi 

If  a  man  did  his  best  to  munler  me,  I  shoald 
not  rest  comfortably  until  I  knew  that  1m  was 
safe  in  a  well-ventilated  cell,  with  the  hoddem 
grey  garments  of  the  gptiol  upon  him.-^  Trial 
of  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte^  ••  Daily  Tele- 
graph," Miirch  26,  1870. 

Huoly,  softly,  honestly :  — 

Hooly  and  ta,\r  gangs  fhr  in  a  day. 

Allan  Ramsay's  £fco(f  Proverb*. 

Oh,  that  my  wife  would  drink  hooly  and  fairiy. 

BamSb 

Ilk,  each,  "  ilk  ane,"  each  one :  or  Sh 
that  same ;  used  for  the  designation  of  a 
person  whose  patronymic  is  the  same  as 
the  name  of  his  estate  —  such  as  Forbes 
of  Forbes  —  t.  e,,  Forbes  of  that  Ilk.  This 
Scottish  word  has  crept  into  Enslidh, 
though  with  a  stranee  perversion  of  its 
meaning,  as  in  the  followmg :  — 


We  know,  however,  that  many  barbarians  of 
their  ilk,  and  even  of  later  timee,  deairojfd 
knowingly  many  a  gold  and  silver  venel  that 
fell  into  their  handa— Pdi/  Mall  &az€tU^ 
January  24, 1869. 
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UatildA  Uved  la  St  Jolm'k  ViUM»  Twiokoi- 
faAm;  Mr.  Pumwre  in  King  Street  of  tlie  nme 
tfA^—  Doi/y  Tdiffrapk,  Feb.  8, 1870. 

/n^tf,  the  fireside ;  mgU-n^ck^  the  ohiin- 
ney-comer. 

His  wee  bit  tii^^  blhikin*  honnille. 

Bums. 


Jowj  the 
beU:  — 


dang  or  boom  of   a  large 

Now  ClinkambeUi 
Bmoui  to  jow. 

Bams:  Tkn  Holy  Fair. 

And  vrtrjjitip  the  Urk  bell  gled. 

Bnohan. 

Kain^  from  the  Gaelio  cauif  tribate,  tax, 
tithe,  payment  in  kind : — 

Our  Uird  ^^  in  his  raoked  rentSy 
His  coal,  his  kain. 

Boms:  Tke  T»a  Dogt. 

Kain  to  the  king! 

JacobiU  Song.  (1716). 

Keek,  to  peep,  to  pry,  to  look  caationaly 
about:  — 

The  robin  came  to  the  .wren's  neat 
AjAkeekUiTL 

English  JVurtery  Jttysis. 

Stars  dinna  ibeeir  in. 
And  see  me  wi*  Mary. 

Boms. 

When  the  tod  (fox)  is  in  the  wood,  he  oares 
na  how  many  folk  keek  at  his  tail — Allan 
BiUDsay's  Scots  Proverbs, 

A  clergyman  in  the  west  of  Scotland  once  oon- 
duded  a  prayer  as  follows:  —  '*0  Lord!  Thoa 
art  like  a  moose  in  a  drystance  dyke,  aye 
keekin*  oat  at  us  frae  holes  and  crannies,  bat 
wecannasee  Thee.*' — Bodgers's  lUusiratians 
<f  Scottish  Life. 

Kelpie :  — 

He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  kelpie*s  How, 
And  his  name  shalll  be  lost  for  eT<»mio.' 

Scott :  The  Bride  (^  Lammermoor, 

What  Ib  it  ails  my  good  bay  mare  ? 

What  is  it  makes  her  start  and  shifer  ? 
She  sees  a  kelyie  in  the  stream. 

Or  foars  the  rashing  of  the  rlTcr. 
Mackay  :  Legends  of  the  Ides, 

Kepy  to  catch,  to  receive : — 

Ilk  cowslip  cap  shall  kep  a  tsar. 

Bans. 

Hka  blade  o*  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o*  dew. 
— James  BsUantine. 

KevHy  a  lot ;  to  cast  ketnU^  to  draw  lots ; 


firom  the  Gaelio  onftlofl;  pionoQiieed  gamd^ 
a  portion  of  landdone  by  eattle  fai  pkmgb- 
ing:— 

Letenrery  man  be  oontent  wUh  Us  aIn  kfM, 
— Allan  Bamssy's  8eat»  Proverbe, 

And  they  coost  Jbevtf •  tiiem  among 
Wha  should  to  the  greenwood  gang. 
Coqiatriok:  Bordm- MUutnitj. 

Knowe,  a  knoll,  a  hillock :  — 

Oa'  the  yowis  (ewes)  to  the  l^aaasss. 

Allan  Bamiij. 

Upon  a  lEflotse  tb^y  sat  them  down, 
Andthwebmnakmg  digrsmion 
AboQl  tha  kMs  of  tha  erealkm. 

Bona:  TUTwaDog^ 

Lane^  the  condition  of  being  alone  :^ 

I  wander  nqr  teas  Bka  a  ni^it-tnmblad 
ghaist  —  Bnma. 

# 

Lave^  the  reaidne,  the  remainder,  that* 
which  ia  left,  or,  aa  the  Americana  aaj  in 
commerdal  fiuhion,  the  <*  balance :  ** 

rn  fsk  a  hlcHlnc  wi*  the  ioM 
AndnefirmiBiPt 

2ba  Jliwss, 


Ffarst  wbsn  Maggls  waa  mjeaNb 
WhMb  o'er  thaioM  o't 


Laverock,  the  lailL  —  Thia  wordy 
pleaaant  to  the  Scottish  ear,  and  ao  entire- 
ly obsolete  in  Engliah,  waa  naed  hj  Chain 
cerand  Gower: — 


She  made  ma^y  a  woodroiia  I 
Sometlmea  like  onto  the  cook. 
Sometimes  onto  the  Imerock, 
Gower:  qaoted ia  HaUiwill*s  Ardude  JHeUm^ 
ary. 

Why  shooM  I  sH  and  sigh, 

when  the  wUd  wooda  bhMMn  saa  bristy. 
The  laverocks  sing,  the  Howerels  Sfting* 
And  a'  bat  me  are  cheery. 
Baehan*s  Sdagi  ofAe  JiTorth  cf  ^oUamd. 

X€a2,loTal,trae,trae-heartod;  '^theland 
o'  the  leaL''  i.e.  heaven : 


Atelhsart 


lisd. 


AesM  iVossri. 

Pm  wearing  awa\  Jean, 

Like  aiawwwrsatha  in  thaw,  Jmn, 

I'm  wearing  awa' 

Tb  the  toad  o*  (Is  Isal. 

Lad^Haima. 

L^  the  aky-— that  wfaioh  ia  lifked  np 
above  the  earth;  whonoe,  l^  a afanilafi^ 
of  origin,  heaven — thatwhiui  ia  heavect 
orhorainp:  — 
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When  lightnings  fire  the  stormy  lift. 
Burns  :  Epittle  to  Robert  Graham. 

It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn, 
That^s  biinkin*  in  the  li/t  sae  hie; 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wiie  us  hame. 
Bat  by  my  sooth  she*li  wait  a  wee  ! 

Bams. 

Lin  or  lins.  This  termination  to  many 
Scottish  words  supplies  a  sliade  of  mean- 
ing not  to  be  expressed  in  English  but  by 
a  periphrasis;  as  icestlins^  including  to- 
wards the  west.  Aiblinjt^  perhaps;  from 
able-lins — inclining  towards  able,  or  about 
to  become  possible.  Bacldins^  inclining 
towards  a  retrograde  movement :  — 

The  iDUtlin  wind  blaws  load  and  shrill. 

Bams. 

Now  frae  the  east  neak  o*  Fife  the  dawn 
Speel*d  vfestlinM  up  the  lift 

AlUin  Ramsay  :  ChritVt  Kirk  on  the 
Green. 

Liniie,  a  linnet :  — 

Dr.  Norman  Mocleod  mentioned  a  conver- 
sation he  had  with  a  Scottish  emigrant  in 
Canada,  who  in  general  terms  spoke  favoarably 
of  his  position  in  his  adopted  country.  '*  But 
oh  !  sir,  *'  he  said,  **  there  are  no  lintie$  in  the 
woods.'* — Dean  Ramsay. 

The  word  Untie  conveys  to  my  mind  more 
of  tenderness  and  endearment  towards  the  little 
bird  than  linnet — Idem. 

Lowe,  to  bum,  to  blaze,  to  flame :  — 

A  vast,  anbottomed,  boundless  pit, 
Filled    foa    o*   lowin*  brimstane    (brim- 
stone). 

Bums  :  Tl^e  Holy  Fair. 

Lyart,  grey,  —  from  the  Gaelic  liath :  — 

His  lyart  haffets  (locks  of  thin  grey  hair). 
Bums  :  Cottar*t  Saturday  J^Tight. 

Twa  had  manteels  o*  doleful  black. 
But  ane  in  lyart  hung. 

Bums :  The  Holy  Fair. 

Malison,  a  curse.  —  The  twin-word  heni- 
son,  a  blessing,  has  been  admitted  into  the 
English  dictionaries,  but  malison  is  still  ex- 
cluded, although  it  was  a  reco^^nized  Eng- 
lish word  in  the  time  of  Piers  Ploughman 
and  Chaucer :  — 

Thus  they  serve  Sathanas, 
Marchands  of  malisom. 

Piert  Ploughman. 

I've  won  my  mother's  malison. 
0)ming  this  night  to  thee. 

Border  Minsirelsy. 

Marrow,  one  of  a  pair,  a  mate,  a  com- 


panion, an  equal,  a  sweetheart.  — 
word  is  beautifully  applied  to  a  lorer  or 
wedded  partner,  as  one  whose  mind  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  of  the  object  of 
his  affection.  It  appears  in  early  English 
literature,  but  now  survives  only  in  the 
poetry  and  daily  speech  of  the  Scottish 
people :  — 

One  glove  or  shoe  is  marrow  to  snotWr. 
— Lan(Udowne  M8.:  quoted  In  HsnivtU*^ 
Archaic  Dictionary. 

And  when  we  evne  to  Clovenflnrdt 
Then  said  my  winsome  marrow, 
Whate'er  betide,  we'll  torn  saile. 
And  see  the  braes  o'  Tsnow. 

Wordsworth :  Yarrow  UnvUiUd^ 

Thou  took  oar  sister  to  be  thy  iKft, 
But  ne*er  thoaght  her  thy  marrow. 

The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow, 

Mons  Meg  and  her  marrow  three  toU^  let 

flee. 
For  love  of  the  bonnets  of  boonie  Dandea 

Walter  Soott. 


Meddle  with  year  marrow  (£.«.,  with  jov 
oqual).    ScottiA  Proverb, 

**Toar   e'en    are   no   siorroioi   {{.€,,  yoa 

squint).    Allan  Ramsay. 

Mavis,  the  singing  throsh.  —  Spenier* 
in  the  following  passage  from  his  **  Epitha- 
lamium,"  seems  to  mive  considerea  the 
mavis  and  the  tiirosh  to  be  diflbrent 
birds:  — 


The     thrash    replies ;     the    mavia 
playa" 

In  Scottish  poetry  the  word  is  of  constant 

occurrence. 

An  eocentrio  divine  disoonrsing  on  a  elssi  ef 
persons  who  were  obnoxious  to  him,  oonoloded 
with  this  singular  peroration  :  '*  Ma  flneens,  it 
is  as  impossible  for  a  moderaU  to  enter  Into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  ft»r  a  soo  (sow)  to  sit  on 
the  tap  o'  a  thistle  and  sing  like  a  smsu.' 
Illugtratione  of  Scottish  Ljft, 

Mirk,  dark : — 

A  man's  mind  is  a  mirk  mirror. 

AUan  Bamsay's  Seotdi  Proverbs, 

'Twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  suric,  wha 
the  kye  oome  hanML 

The  Ettriek  Shepherd. 

Moots,  from  mould — earth,  the  grave: 

And  Jeanie  died.    She  hsd   not   kin  i*  ths 

moots 
Three  days   ere   Donald  laid  aside  his  took 
And  closed  his   forge,  end  took   hia 

home. 
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But  long  ere  forty  days  had  run  their  roand, 
Donald  was  back  upon  Canadian  ground — 
With  earth  and  gowans  for  his  trueloye^s  grave. 
Donald  Macleod  :  All  the  year  Round. 

Ilaidj  a  warlike  invasion  on  horseback 
into  an  enemy's  territory ;  from  ride.  This 
word  has  only  lately  been  admitted  into 
the  English  dictionaries ;  but  has  long 
been  common  both  in  books  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Raxy  to  reach,  to  stretch ;  raught, 
reached :  — 

Never  rax  aboon  your  reach. 

Allan  Ramsay^s  Scots  Proverbt, 

And  ye  may  rax  Corruption's  neok. 
And  gi'e  her  for  dissection. 

Bums :  A  Dream, 

Rlgwoodie,  old,  lean,  withered:  — 

Withered  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Ri(pDOodie  hags. 

Bums :  Tam  o^  Shanter, 

Roose  —  old  English  roume  —  to  praise,  to 
drink  a  toast  or  a  health  :  — 

Roose  the  fair  day  at  e*en. 

Scott  Proverb, 

Rowan,  the  mountain  ash.  —  This  tree, 
or  a  twig  of  it,  was  supposed,  in  the  su- 
perstition of  Scotland,  to  be  a  charm 
against  witchcraft.  Hence  the  phrase, 
**  Aroint  thee,  witch,"  in  Shakespeare  (who 
never  corrected  his  proof-sheets),  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  misprint  for  "  a  rowan-tree 
witch.*'  The  word  occurs  in  no  author 
previous  to  Shakespeare.  There  is  an  old 
Scottish  couplet  which  lends  countenance 
to  this  supposition  :  — 

Rowan  tree  and  red  thread 
Mak'  the  witches  tyne  their  speed. 

Where  Nith  runs  Rowih*  to  the  sea. 

Bums  :  Song. 

Roice,  to  roll  or  purl  like  a  stream,  to 
"^vrap  up  in  cloth  or  nannel :  — 

Hap  and  rowe,  hap  and  rowe. 
Hap  and  rowe  the  fectie  o't. 

Burns :  Song. 

Rowthj  plenty,  abundance  :  — 

A  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rave  at  will. 

Bums  :  Scotch  Drink. 

He  had  a  rowth  o'  auld  knick-knackets. 
Bums  :     Captain  Orote, 

Scouthy  room,  elbow-room,  space  :  — 

An  he  get  scouth  to  wield  his  tree, 
I  fear  you'll  both  be  paid. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood, 


By  break  of  day  he  seeks  the  dowie  glen, 
That  he  may  $couth  to  a'  his  morning  len. 
Allan  Ramsay  Pastoral  on  the  death  of 
Matthew  Prior. 

Scrooy  a  stunted  bush,  furze;  scroggy, 
abounaing  in  underwood,  covered  with 
stunted  bushes  or  furze  like  the  Scottish 
mountains :  — 

The  way  towards  the  cite  was  stony,  thorny, 
and  scraggy. — Gesta  Romanorum, 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  in  his  last  ill- 
ness in  Italy,  was  taken  to  a  wild  scene  on 
the  mountains  that  border  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  lie  had  long  been  apathetic,  and 
almost  insensible  to  surrounding  objects ; 
but  his  fadine  eyes  flashed  with  unwonted 
Are  at  the  sight  of  the  furze-bushes  and 
serous,  that  reminded  him  of  home  and 
Scotland,  and  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in 
the  words  of  the  Jacobite  ballad  — 

Up  the  scraggy  moontain. 
And  down  the  scroggy  glen. 
We  darena  gang  a>hunting. 
For  Charlie  and  his  men. 

Sliawy  a  small  wood,  a  thicket,  a  planta- 
tion of  trees.  This  word  was  once 
common  in  English  literature.  It  still 
subsists  in  the  patronymics  of  many  fami- 
lies, as  Shame,  Aldershaw,  Hinshaw,  Hack'- 
shawy  Hawtshaw  (or  Oakshaw),  and  others,- 
and  is  used  by  the  peasantry  in  most  parts 
of  England,  and  every  part  of  Scot- 
land:— 

Whither  ridest  thou  under  this  green  shawe  ? 
Said  this  yeman. 

Chaucer :  The  Frere's  Tale, 

In  summer  when  the  shaios  be  shene. 

And  leaves  be  fair  and  long. 
It  is  full  merry  in  fair  forest. 

To  hear  the  sweet  birds*  song. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood. 

Sib,  related;  of  kin  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage :  — 

He  was  sibbe  to  Arthur  of  Bretagne. 

Chaucer. 

He  was  no  fairy  bora  or  tt6  to  elves. 

Spenser. 

A  boaster  and  a  liar  are  right  sib, 

A*  Stewarts  are  no  sib  to  the  king. 

It's  good  to  be  n6  to  siller. 

Allan  Ramsay's  Scots  Proverbs, 

We're  no  moresi^  than  sieve  and  riddle, 
Though  both  grew  in  the  woods  together. 

Cheshire  Proverb, 

Skaithj  danger,  mischief^  harm : 
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I  rede  ye  weel,  take  oare  o'  tkaith. 
Bums :  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook, 

Slogan,  the  war-cry  of  a  clan :  — 

When  the  streets  of  high  Donedin, 
Saw  lances  gleam  and  (alohions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan* 8  deadly  yelL 

Soott :  Lay  of  the  Lait  Minstrel, 

Snelly  sharp,  biting,  keen,  lively.  —  John- 
son, in  his  Dictionary,  says  this  is  an  obso- 
lete word  in  England,  though  it  is  com- 
monly used  to  the  north  of  the  Humber. 

(Sir  Madoo)  was  a  handy  man,  and  tnell 
In  tournament,  and  eke  in  fight. 

Morte  Arthur, 

Shivering  from  cold,  the  season  was  so  sneVL 

Douglas :  Eneid, 

The  winds  blew  snelL 

Allan  Ramsay. 

And  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin*, 
Baith  sntll  and  keen. 

Bums  :  To  a  Mouse, 

Snooty  to  flatter  abjectly,  to  cringe,  to 
crawl :  — 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 
Ow*re  blate  to  seek,  ow*re  proud  to  snool. 
Bums :  A  Bard's  Epitaph. 

Snurly  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  waters 
with  a  wind;  metaphorically  applied  to 
the  temper  of  man  or  woman  :  — 

Northern  blasts  the  ocean  snurl. 

Allan  Ramsay. 

Sonsicy  from  the  Gaelic  sonaSy  good  for- 
tune good-humoured,  comely,  likely  to  be 
fortunate :  — 

His  honest  sonsie  face. 
Got  him  good  friends  in  ilka  place. 
Bums  :  The  Twa  Dogs. 

He's  tall  and  sonsie,  frank  and  free, 
He's  lo'ed  by  a\  and  dear  to  me  ; 
Wi'  him  Pd  live,  wi'  him  Pd  die. 
Because  my  Robin  lo'es  me. 
Chambers's  Scottish  Songs,  vol  iL 

Sughy  or  soughy  a  sigh ;  more  particu- 
larly the  mournful  sigh  or  sound  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees  or  tall  sedge-grass 
or  rushes.  This  beautiful  and  expressive 
word  is  evidently  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Greek  Psyche,  the  soul ;  though  Rich- 
ardson in  his  Dictionary  derives  it  from 
**8uck" — the  sucking  or  drawing  in  of 
the  breath,  previous  to  the  emission. 
Burns  uses  l)oth  sugh  and  itough  :  — 

When,  lo!  on  either  hand    .... 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard. 

The  Brigs  of  Ayr, 


November  ohill  blawB  load  wP  aagry  towgk, 

CoUatU  Saiurdtty  J^gkL 

The  wavy  swell  of  the  mmgking  raediL 

Tenqysoa  :  TkM  Dying  Swan. 


A  minister  in  his  Sabbath ^ 

the  wishes  of  his  oongregatioa  in  prayer  ■■  Al- 
lows : — '  O  Lord,  we  pray  Thee  to  send  ns  wind : 
no  a  rantin',  tantin*,  tearin'  wind;  bat  a 
nonghin*,  soi^^in*,  winnin',  wind.* — Deu 
Ramsay. 

SpatCy  a  flood  or  freshet,  from  the  over- 
flow of  a  river  or  lake ;  also  metaphorically 
an  overflow  of  idle  talk :  — 

The  water  was  great  and  mioUeof  ff|Nile.— fto- 
mont  Willie. 

Even  like  a  mighty  river  that  ram  down  in 
spate  to  the  sea. — W.  £.  Aytoan  :  Blaekwood'i 

Magazine. 

The  Laird  of  Balnamon  was  a  troly  eooentrie 
character.  He  joined  with  his  drinkinc  pro- 
pensities  a  great  seal  for  the  Episcopal  Qiaieh. 
One  Sunday,  having  visitors,  he  read  the  tn^ 
vices  and  prayers  with  great  solemnity  and  eaN 
nestness.  After  dinner,  he,  with  the  true  Seolflh 
hospitality  of  the  time,  set  to,  to  make  his  goeMt 
as  drank  as  possible.  Next  day,  when  tbsy 
took  their  departure,  one  of  the  visitors  asked 
another  what  he  thought  of  the  laird.  ««  Why» 
really,"  he  replied  «**sio  a  spot*  o*  pravingv 
and  sic  a  spate  o*  drinking,  I  never  knew  inall 
the  course  of  my  life.* '--Dean  Bamaay*!  Mim^ 
iniscencee. 

Stanccy  situation,  standing-place  or  favj^ 
dation :  — 

No  !  sooner  may  theSazon  lanoe 
Unfix  Benledi  firom  his  ttonce. 

Soott:  Lady  of  ike Lakt. 

He  never  advanced 
From  the  pUuse  he  was  ttanced 
Till  was  no  more  to  do  there  at  a*,  man. 

BaUle  If  SkerifMuir, 

We  would  recommend  any  Tankee  bdievcr  in 
England's  decay  to  take  his  glance  in  Fleet 
Street  or  any  of  our  great  thoroaglilkres»  and 
ask  himself  whether  it  woald  be  wue  to  meddle 
with  any  member  of  that  baay  and  atrenaoiH 
crowd.— ^/ocArwooe^'s  Magazine^  Jane»  1869. 

Sturty  trouble,  sorrow,  vexatioii,  strife ; 
to  vex,  disturb,  annoy :  — 

And  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  Hurt  *em. 
In  lees  proportion  lees  will  hart  'em. 

Bams:  THm  Twa  Dogg, 

I've  lived  a  life  of  ftert  and  strife. 

Maephtreon^g  FarewelL 

Sioirly   to   turn   rapidly,   to    eddy,    to 

curl:  — 
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Htstail 
Hang  o"^  his  hardies  wi'  a  npirl. 
Burns:  The  Twa  Dogt. 

The  mill-wheel  spun  and  twirl* d. 
And   the  mill-stream  danced  in  the  momine 
light. 
And  all  its  eddies  carrd. 

Maokay  :  The  Lump  of  Oold. 

Theek,  to  thatch  :  — 

Oh,  Beesy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 
They  were  twa  bonnie  lassies, 

They  biggit  a  bower  by  yon  bum  brae, 
And  iheekit  it  o*er  wi'  rashes. 

Old  Ballad, 

Thirl,  to  strike  a  string  of  an  instru- 
ment so  as  to  make  it  tremble  and 
quiver  :  — 

There  was  ae  sang 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addressed 

To  some  sweet  wife, 
It  thirVd  the  heart-strings  through  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 
Burns :  Epistle  to  Lapraik, 

Thohj  to  endure,  to  suffer.  —  This  word 
vas  once  common  all  over  England,  and 
occurs  in  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Piers 
Ploughman :  — 

All  that  Christ  tholed. 

Piers  Plouffhman. 

So  muckle  wo  as  I  with  you  haye  tholed. 

Chauoer. 

He  who  tholes  conquers. 

He  that  has  a  good  crop  ought  to  thole  a  few 
thistles. 

Better  thole  a  grumph  than  a  sumph.  (i.e., 
better  endure  an  uncourteous  man  than  a  block- 
head.) 

Allan  R  amsay^s  Scots  Proverbs. 

Tit  rare y  a  bunch,  a  lot,  a  company,  an 
assembly.  —  "A  thrave  of  corn,"  says 
Blount's  Glossographia,  1081,  "  is  two 
stooka  of  six,'  or  rather  twelve  sheaves 
apiece.  The  word  comes  from  the  British 
threra,  twenty-four.  In. most  counties  of 
England  twenty-four  sheaves  do  now  so 
to  a  thrave.  Twelve  sheaves  make  a  stook, 
and  two  stooks  make  a  thrave^"  — 

And  after  cometh  a  knave. 
The  worst  of  the  thrave. 
Landsdowne    MS.:    quoted    in    Halliwell's 
Archaic  Dictionary. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads. 

Bishop  HaU. 

A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

*S  a  sma*  request; 
ril  get  a  blessing  wi'  the  lave. 

And  never  miss't 

Bums:  To  a  Mouse, 
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Thud,  a  dull  heavy  blow.  — No  English 
dictionary,  from  Johnson  to  Worcester, 
contains  this  expressive  word :  — 

The  fearfhl  thuds  of  the  tempestuous  tide. 
Gavin  Douglas:  Translation  of  the  Eneid. 

The  air  grow  rough  with  boisterous  thuds. 

Allan  Ramsay:  The  Vision, 

Tine,  to  lose ;  tint,  lost :  — 

What  was  tint  through  tree. 
Tree  shall  it  win. 

Piers  Ploughman, 

He  never  tint  a  cow  that  grat  for  a  needle. 

Where  there  is  nothing,  the  king  tines  his 
right 

All's  not  Hnt  that's  in  danger. 

Better  spoil  your  joke  than  tine  your  fHend. 

Tine  heart  —  all's  gone. 

Allan  Ramsay's  Scotch  Proverbs, 

Next  my  heart  I'll  wear  her 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine.  Boms. 

Tirly  to  strive  to  turn  the  knob,  the  pin, 
or  other  fastening  of  a  door.  —  This  word 
is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  ballad- 
poetry  of  Scotland :  — 

Oh,  he's  gone  round^and  round  about. 
And  tirled  at  the  pin. 

Willie  and  May  Margaret, 

Tirly  to  spin  round  as  in  a  whirlwind, 
to  unroof  with  a  high  wind :  — 

Whylee  oa  the  strong-winged  tempest  fiying, 
Tirling  the  kirks. 
Bums  :  Address  to  the  DHL 

Tron.  —  There  is  a  Tron  Church  in 
Edinburgh  and  another  in  Glasgow;  but 
the  Scottish  glossaries  and  Jamieson*s 
Scottish  Dictionary  make  no  mention  of 
the  word.  It  would  appear  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Hone's  **  Every-day  Book  "  that 
"  Tron  "  signified  a  public  weighing-ma- 
chine or  scale  in  a  market-place,  where 
purchasers  of  commodities  might  without 
fee  satisfy  themselves  that  the  weight  of 
the  purchase  was  correct  according  to  the 
charge.  Hence  a  *'  Tron  Church  "  was  a 
church  in  the  market-plaoe  near  which  the 
public  weighing-machme  was  established* 

Tryste,  an  appointed  place  of  meet- 
ing, a  rendezvous.  —  This  word  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  and  several  old  English  MSS.  of 
his  period,  but  is  not  used  by  later 
writers.  "To  bide  tryste,"  to  be  true 
to  time  and  place  of  meeting :  — 

«*You  walk  late,  sir,'*  said  L  ^l  bide 
tryste,**  was  the  reply;  **  and  so  I  think  do 
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you,  Mr.  OsbAldiftono.**— Walter  8oott:    Rob 
Roy, 

The  tender^st-hearted  maid 

That  ever  bided  trytte  at  village  stile. 

TeDnyson. 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it. 
And  named  the  trysting  day. 

Lord  Alaoaalay. 

No  maidens  with  blue  eyes 
Dream  of  the  trysting  hour 
Or  bridal's  happier  time. 

Mackay:   Under  Green  Leaves, 

When  I  came  to  Ardgour  I  wrote  to  Loohiel 
to  tryste  me  where  to  meet  him.     Letter  from. 
Rob  Roy  to  General  Gordon  :  Hogg's  Jacobite 
Relics, 

Twinef  to  rob,  to  deprive :  — 

Brandy    .     .    . 
Twines  many  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hash 
Ofhalf  his  days. 

Bums :  Scotch  Drink. 

Tyke,  a  mongrel,  a  stray  dog,  a  rough 
dog:  — 

Base  tyke ,  oall'st  thou  me  lost  ? 

Shakespeare:  Henry  V, 

Nae  tawted  (uncombed)  tyke. 

Bums:  THa  Twa  Dogs, 

He  was  a  gash  and  foithflil  tyke. 

Idem, 

I'm  as  tired  of  it  as  a  tyke  of  lang  kail. 
Tou  have  lost  your  own  stomach  and  found  a 
tyke*s, 

Allan  Ramsay's  Scots  Proverbs, 

Wanchaticie,  unlucky :  — 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile  wanchancie  thing — a  rape. 

Bums:  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy, 

Wnnrrstfuly  restless,  unruly,  uneasy  :  — 

An  may  we  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestful  pets. 

Bums :  Poor  Mailie. 

Wenn,  a  little  child;  a  weanie,  a  very 
little  child  —  from  "  wee  ane,"  little  one. 

Wf-e^  little,  diminutive,  very  little. — 
This  word,  apparently  from  the  Saxon 
wenUj,  small,  occurs  in  Siiakespeare,  and  is 
common  in  culluquial  and  familiar  English^ 
thoujih  not  in  literary  composition.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  intensification  of 
littleness,  as  •*  a  little  wee  child,"  **  a  little 
tvee  bit  "  :  — 

A  wee  house  well  filled, 
A  w€e  farm  well  tilled, 
A  wee  wife  well  will'd, 
Mak'  a  happy  man. 


A  wee  mouse  can  ereep  imd«r  a  grest  hay- 
stack. —  Allan  Bama^r'B  8coU  Proverbs. 

XVeirtI,  or  wierd, — MoBt  English  dic- 
tionaries misdefine  this  word,  which  hM 
two  difierent  significatioiis ;  one  as  a  noon, 
the  other  as  an  adjective.  In  English  lit- 
erature, from  Shakespeare's  time  down- 
wards, it  exists  as  an  adjective  onlvi  tod 
is  held  to  mean  unearthly,'  ghastly,  or 
witchlike.  Before  Shakespeare  s  time,  axkd 
in  Scottish  poetry  and  parlance  to  the 
present  day,  the  word  is  a  noun,  and  sig- 
nifies "  fate  "  or  **  destiny  ** — derired  from 
the  Teutonic  werden,  to  become,  or  that 
which  shall  be.  Chaucer,  in  **  TVoilus  and 
Cressida,**  has  the  line  — 

O  Fortune!  ezectttrioe  of  wierd€$l 

and  Grower,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  says, — 

It  were  a  woDdrous  weirde^ 
To  see  a  king  beoom,e  a  heidei 

Li  this  sense  the  word  oontinaei  to  be 

used  in  Scotland :  — 

A  man  ma^  woo  where  he  will,  bat  bs  mm 
wed  where  his  wierd  is. 

She  is  a  wise  wife  that  kens  her  ala  wUrd, 
AUan  Ramsay's  ScoU  Provtrb$, 

The  wierd  her  dearest  baim  befid 
By  the  bonnie  milip-dams  o*  BinnorisL 

ScoU's  Minstrelty  (f  HU  Bordtr. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  employ  the  word  as  an  ac^ective,  and 
to  have  given  it  the  meaning  of  nneariUy, 
though  pertaining  to  the  ideas  of  toB 
Fates :  — 

The  wierd  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 

JlfaeML 

Thane  of  Cawdor!  by  whioh  title  these  wkrd 
sisters  saluted  me. — Idem, 

When  we  sat  by  her  flickering  fire  at  ni^ 
she  was  most  wierd. — Charles  IHekena :  Grert 
Expectations. 

No  spot  more  fit  than  wierd^  lawlea  Iffar 
Chelsea,  for  a  plot  such  as  he  had  ooDodved. 
—All  the  Year  Round,  April  2»  1870. 

Jasper  surveyed  his  oompanbn  as  though  he 
were  getting  imbued  with  a  romantic  interat  in 
his  wierd  life.— Charies  Dielnns  :  I%e  MjftUry 
of  Edwin  Drood. 

She  turned  to  make  her  way  fhnn  the  wierd 
spot  as  fast  as  her  feeble  limbs  woold  let  (per- 
mit) her. — J%e  Dream  AVsi^«.  b7  iC  A. 
Trollope,  ii.  271. 

Wimple,  to  flow  gently  like  a  brook,  to 
meander,  to  purl :  — 
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Among  the  bonny  winding  bonkB, 
Where  Doon  rins,  wimplin\  dear. 

Bams:  Halloween, 

Wraith,  an  apparition  in  his  own  like- 
ness that  becomes  visible  to  a  person  about 
to  die,  a  water-spirit :  — 

He  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith. 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  or  breath. 

Sir  Walter  Soott 

By  thifl  the  storm  grew  loud  apace. 
The  water-wraiih  was  shrieking. 


And  in  the  soowl  of  heaven  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

Thomas  Campbell 

Wyte^  to  blame,  reproach. 

Alas!  that  every  man  has  reason 
To  wyte  his  countrymen  wi'  treason! 

Burns :  Scotch  Drink, 

Youthy,  having  the  false  and  affected  ap- 
pearance of  youthfulness ;  applied  to  an 
old  person  of  either  sex  who  dresses  in  the 
style,  or  talks  and  otherwise  behaves  as  if 
they  were  still  young. 


Perhaps  the  most  vast  discomfort,  not  to  say 
misery,  endured  in  this  world,  consists  in  en- 
forced compaDionship.  Millions  of  people  will 
rise  to-morrow  morning  who  will  have  to  pass 
the  day  with  companions  who  are  profoundly 
uncongenial  to  them.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
th«t  uncongeniality  is  a  thing  which  goes  on 
deepening  and  widening. 

Is  there  any  remedy  to  be  found  for  this  evil  ? 
I  think  possibly  there  may  be.  I  think  that  a 
person  may  by  thought  encourage  and  develope 
congeniality.  A  thinl  part,  at. least,  of  uncon- 
geniality depends  upon  misunderstanding;  and 
that  misunderstanding  depends  upon  an  insufiB- 
ciency  of  imagination  which  prevents  your  look- 
ing at  other  people  from  the  point  of  view  from 
which  they  look  at  themselves.  That  this  theory 
is  not  far  wrong  seems  to  me  clear  from  the  fact 
that  great  men  endowed  with  high  powers  of 
ima^nation,  and  large  aflPectionate  sympathies, 
suflfer  80  much  less  from  the  real  or  supposed 
uncongeniality  of  those  who  surround  them  than 
other  an<l  commoner  people  do.  It  is  the  nar- 
row raindeil,  f:istidiou8  person  who  suffers  most 
from  uncongeniality.  A  Mirabeau,  an  Alcibia- 
des,  a  Bricon,  a  Shakespeare  finds  something 
congenial  to  him  in  all  those  with  whom  he  as- 
Bociates.  It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  genius 
to  evolve  congeniality  in  all  those  with  whom  it 
comes  in  contact.  Genius  discovers  what  is  the 
prime  moving  power,  the  causa  cautans^  as  the 
metaphysicians  would  say,  in  each  individual 
character.  It  touches  that  source  of  affection 
and  sympathy  with  the  magic  wand  of  affection- 
ate iin;ipination;  and  from  the  most  unpromising 
rock  there  comes  forth  an  outburst  of  congeni- 
ality which  cannot  in  its  full  flow  be  educed  by 
meaner  and  lefts  potent  hands.  But  all  persons 
might  do  something  in  this  direction;  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  when  yon  find  persons  diflicult  to 
live  with,  and  thoroughly  uncongenial  to  you,  it 
is  that  vdu  have  failed  to  discover  aud  to  appeal 
to  those  primeval  and  better  elements  of  their 
characters,  which  would  yield  pleasant  fruits  to 
an  intelligent  cultivation  of  congeniality  on  your 
part  Arthur  Helps. 


At  first  it  surpriseB  one  that  love  should  be 
made  the  princijml  staple  of  all  the  best  kinds 
of  fiction;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  is  only  one  kind  of  love  that  is  chiefly  depicted 
in  works  of  fiction.  But  that  love  itself  is  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  human  life  there  can* 
not  be  the  slighetst  doubt.  For,  see  what  it  will 
conquer!  It  is  not  only  that  it  prevails  over 
selfishness;  but  it  has  the  victory  over  weariness, 
tiresomeness,  and  fiimiliarity.  When  you  are 
with  the  person  loved,  you  have  no  sense  of  be- 
ing bored.  This  humble  and  trivial  oiroum- 
stanoe  is  the  great  test,  the  only  sure  and  abid« 
iag  test,  of  love.  With  the  persons  you  do  not 
love,  you  are  never  supremely  at  your  ease. 
You  have  some  of  the  sensation  of  walking  upon 
stilts.  In  conversation  with  them,  however 
much  you  admire  them  and  are  interested  in 
them,  the  horrid  idea  will  cross  your  mind  of 
"  What  shall  I  say  next  ? »'  Converse  with 
them  is  not  perfect  association.  But  with  those 
you  love  the  satisfaction  in  their  presence  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  relation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  one  another,  which,  in  their  silent  rev- 
olutions, lose  none  of  their  attractive  i  power. 
The  sun  does  not  talk  to  the  world;  but  it  at- 
tracts it  Arthur  Helps. 


It  is  not  so  sad  a  thing,  after  all,  to  contem- 
plate ruins  as  it  is  to  contemplate  new  work 
very  badly  done.  What  ruins  can  make  one 
feel  so  melancholy  as  seeing  long  **  unlovely,/ 
newly-built,  gardenless  streets  of  ill-arran^^ 
houses,  rising  up  and  deforming  the  suburbs  of 
great  towns  7  In  looking  at  new  buildings  of 
this  kind,  the  sense  comes  over  one  of  a  deca- 
dence, ratter  than  an  increase,  of  power  ia 
mankind.  And  this  is  very  disheartening.  Be» 
sides,  one  foresees  that  in  a  few  years,  these 
buildings  will  have  a  squalidity  wholly  unre> 
Uttved  by  the  softening  and  beautifying  eflfects 
of  age.  They  will  still  be  new,  and  yet  will  be 
decayed.  Arthur  Helps. 
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From  The  SpooUtor. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF   PROFANE 
SWEARING. 

War  is  so  fruitful  of  imprecation,  that  a 
profound  inquiry  mi;;ht  bo  made  respect- 
luj^  the  question,  which  of  the  two  com- 
bat ants  in  the  presimt  war  has  sworn  the 
more  profuj^ely,  vigourously,  with  the 
greater  originahty  and  the  chief  effect  V 
lliinkers,  an  Mr.  Mill  would  say,  have  not 
done  justice  to  the  great  subject  of  Pro- 
fane Swearing.  They  have  come  to  the 
discussion  in  what  the  Comtists  would  call 
a  theological  spirit,  by  acting  on  the  dic- 
tate of  tne  irrelevant  plea,  that  because 
swearing  is  wicked,  the  instinctive  grasp 
of  oaths,  the  passion  for  fitting  them  into 
the  crevices  of  common  sju'ech,  and  the  in- 
ability of  any  race  to  walk  without  the 
orutcnes  of  imprecation,  lie,  therefore,  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  philosophic  research. 
Yet,  in  reality,  few  subjects  will  more 
riclily  reward,  as  thinkers  would  say,  the 
labours  of  deductive  and  inductive  study. 
Swearing  is  as  universal  as  sin.  Just  as 
every  race  and  individual  makes  use  of 
some  stimulant,  whether  it  be  tobacco  or 
ffossip,  pugilism  or  sermon-hunting,  dram- 
drinking  or  morning  calls,  so  all  of  us, 
whether  pious  or  wicked,  habitually  swear 
in  some  of  the  thousand  fashions  which  lie 
open  to  the  wit  or  the  stupidity  of  man. 
And  if,  under  the  guidance  of  geology,  we 
look  first  at  the  lower  strata  of  curses,  and 
then  go  up  through  the  developing  com- 
plexity of  the  fossils  which  have  been  left 
oy  the  prodigious  mass  of  dead  execration, 
we  shall  see  such  oneness  of  type  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  would  reveal  in  tne  several 
remains  of  a  reptile,  a  gorilla,  and  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association.  From 
that  primitive  tyi)e  of  oath  which  lacks  a 
central  organism,  and  might  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  chance,  wc  ascend  by  slow 
and  painful  st«ps  to  oaths  which  are  as 
highly  organized  as  human  life,  and  in 
wiiich  a  reverential  student  would  discern 
a  subtle  unity  of  design,  an  exquisite  ad- 
aptation of  means  to  ends,  and  a  principle 
of  development  into  hicher  forms  of  what 
Hood  would  have  called  cursery  existence. 
On  those  specimens  of  imprecation,  a 
psychologist  might  exhaust  his  subtlety  by 
showing  that  it  had  needed  ages  to  amass 
the  elements  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  and  the  Natural  Selection  of  other 
a^es  to  weed  out  from  a  whole  family  of 
kindred  oaths  the  precise  type  which 
would  best  withstand  the  conditions  of 
imprecatory  life.  And  if,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophers,  we  look  deep 
enough,  we  shall  see  that  all  oaths  find  a 


common  root,  not  in  any  pawion  for  pro- 
fanity, or  in  any  desperate  wiokedneu  of 
heart,  but  in  the  dimculty,  common  to  aQ 
men,  of  saying  what  they  mean  by  wordi 
at  once  new  m  form,  and  exact  in  scope 
I  and  force  of  suggestion.  Without  a  pas- 
I  sion  for  profanity,  it  mav  doubtlesa  be  ioft- 
>  possible  to  breed  the  higher  types  of  swear- 
ing, and  it  is  certainly  true  that  on  reach- 
ing the  aesthetics  of  imprecation,  we  most 
seek  the  fertilizinjjr  elements  in  subtle  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  culture ;  but  all  oaths, 
we  repeats  find  a  common  genesis  in  the 
inability  of  men  to  express  what  the^ 
mean  with  precision,  and  with  the  requi- 
site force.  Men  swear  for  the  reason  that 
children  scream, —  because  they  lack  a 
command  of  words,  and  because  an  oath^ 
like  a  loud  cry,  has  often  the  force  of  a 
whole  sentence.  Essentially,  therefore^ 
the  genesis  of  profane  swearing  belongs  to 
the  province  of  the  psychologist  or  the 
rhetorician,  and  not  to  that  of  the  theolo- 
gian. Hence  profane  swearing  must  be 
put  down,  not  by  sermons,  but  by  lesaons 
m  correct  thinking  and  cood  writing. 

If  we  approach  the  discassion  m  the 
scientific  spirit  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  example  of  La  Philottopfiie  Pfmitivt^ 
we  shall  find  that  oaths  do  not  stand  bv 
themselves  in  the  hierarchy  of  moral  sci- 
ence, but  are  generally  related  to  eveiy 
fonn  of  unscientific  expression.  When  an 
illiterate  Irishman  answers  a  summona  finr 
the  payment  of  his  rent  with  the  threat 
that,  *'  by  Saint  Patrick,"  he  will  let  day- 
light through  his  landlord's  head,  he  means 
of  course,  to  use  the  most  potent  form  of 
words  within  the  compass  of  his  rocabn- 
lary.  But  outside  the  range  of  impreca- 
tion, his  armoury  of  phrases  is  small  and 
ill-furnished.  The  bald  statement  of  the 
fact,  that  he  means  to  shoot  his  landlord 
would,  he  feels,  be  as  feeble  and  prosaic 
as  the  mandate  of  a  bank  cheqnet  **  P^ 
John  Smith,  £sq.,  or  bearer,  the  sum  oi 
one  himdred  pounds  sterling;"  and,  dit- 
ceming  the  weakness  of  such  a  phrase,  an 
Irishman  would  like  to  make  tne  cheque 
emphatic  by  adding  a  threat  and  an  oath ; 
so  that  the  summons  to  the  banker  wonld 
run  thus :  —  "If  you  don't  pay  the  money, 
then  by  Saint  Patrick,  I  will  shoot  rou  the 
next  time  1  am  in  town."  Now  here,  as 
Mr.  Mill  would  say,  the  appeal  to  Sidnt 
Patrick  "connotes"  a  protound  store  of 
inarticulate  resolution.  What  the  Irish- 
man means  to  imply  is  something  like 
this:  —  "Saint  Patrick  is  the  patron 
saint  of  the  island  that  owns  me.  ne  is 
the  symbol,  both  of  my  own  land  and  of 
that  heavenly  guardianship  which,  despite 
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the  base  Saxon,  has  made  the  Green  Isle 
the  first  country  on  earth,  and  her  people 
the  flower  of  the  human  race.  Saint  Pat- 
rick is  my  special  saint,  the  only  saint 
whom  I  can  couple  with  the  solemnities  of 
the  shillela^rh  or  potheen.  Hence,  when  I 
call  Saint  PatricK  to  witness  that  I  will 
shoot  ray  landlord  or  my  banker,  I  offer 
the  attestation  of  all  those  elements  of  my 
nature  which  are  relijjtious  and  Irish ;  I 
mean  to  say  that  I  will  keep  my  word,  as 
surely  as  1  believe  in  Saint  Patrick  and 
belon;:^  to  the  Green  Isle." 

Such,  when  analyzed,  is  the  assurance  con- 
veyed by  the  Hibernian  oath.  A  clever  and 
cultivated  Irishman  mi^ht,  indeed,  con- 
dense the  whole  chain  oi  threat  into  the 
compass  of  an  epigram ;  which  should  be 
novel  in  form  and  should  reveal  the  fiill 
force  of  the  menacing  resolution;  but,  as 
such  a  feat  of  rhetoric  lies  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  ordinary  Celt,  he  invokes 
the  aid  of  an  oath.  The  oath  saves  him 
from  the  trouble  of  thinking  with  clear- 
ness, and  expressing  his  meaning  with  pre- 
cision. It  is  a  symbol  which  vaguely  gives 
em])ha8is.  Oaths,  therefore,  have  jurtly 
been  called  the  italics  of  the  vulgar.  When 
a  young  lady  wishes  to  make  any  part  of 
a  letter  particularly  emphatic,  she  feels 
that  her  command  over  the  forms  of  rhet- 
oric is  too  small  to  convey  the  requisite 
force ;  so  she  follows  the  example  of  the 
Irishman,  and  resorts  to  a  mechanical  de- 
vice, by  underscoring  the  words  on  which 
she  means  the  reader  to  lay  special  stress. 
That  is  the  fashion  in  which  she  swears. 
Hence,  the  quantity  of  imprecation  in  the 
epistles  of  pious  and  half-educated  young 
ladies  is  appalling.  And  even  professional 
men  of  letters  often  betray  a  like  inability 
to  say  what  they  mean  without  resorting 
to  such  vague  symbols  as  the  "  Saint  Pat- 
rick *'  of  the  illiterate  Hibernian,  or  the 
underscoring  of  the  boarding-school  miss. 
A  good  writer  shuns  all  hackneyed  or 
loose  verbal  forms.  Feeling  that  his 
thouL'hts  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  moulds 
left  by  the  usage  of  the  streets  or  the 
school,  he  strives  after  forms  of  phrase 
which  shall  strike  the  mind  by  freshness 
of  lineament,  and  convey  a  precisely  accu- 
rate impression  by  a  nice  adjustment  of 
pyllable  and  clause.  Hence  De  Quincey 
hW^  the  warrant  of  justice  for  saying,  that 
the  masters  of  precise  thought  and  rhetoric 
will  be  sparing  of  quotation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  other  men,  since  they  can  seldom 
meet  even  with  an  approximation  towards 
a  correct  utterance  of  thought  or  feeling 
so  individual  and  so  sharply  cut  as  their 
own.    Bad  writers,  on  the  contrary,  are 


never  quite  sure  what  they  mean,  and  so 
they  seem  to  choose  their  phrases  at  ran- 
dom, or  to  take  the  first  word  that  comes 
to  their  pen.  They  lack  that  delicacy  of 
eye  for  the  subtleties  of  rhetoric  which 
impels  a  master  of  style  to  cast  aside  a 
!  thousand  types  of  expression,  and  choose 
a  special  phrase  ,  at  the  bidding  of  an  in- 
stinct as  mysterious  and  infallible  as  that 
delicacy  of  ear  which  tells  a  violinist  when 
his  instrument  is  a  thousandth  part  of  a 
note  out  of  tune.  And  when  they  seek  to 
be  emphatic,  they  are  forced  to  make  use 
of  symbols  at  once  vague  and  worn ;  they 
appeal  to  their  faith  in  St.  Patrick ;  that 
is,  they  swear.  Thus,  great  part  of  the 
writing  in  which  the  poor  British  public 
must  seek  its  thought  is  only  the  uncon- 
scious swearing  of  half-lettered  men.  A 
like  infirmity  of  expression  makes  the 
French  people  habitually  resort  to  what 
we  may  call  oaths  of  gesticulation.  Their 
distinctive  mark  as  talkers  is  their  inabili- 
ty to  speak  for  five  minutes  without  shrus- 
ging  their  shoulders.  None  but  a  French- 
man, or  rather  Frenchwoman,  can  raise 
the  shoulders  with  that  quick,  graceful 
jerk,  and  lift  the  eyebrows  with  that  air 
of  bland  bewilderment,  and  cover  the  face 
with  that  air  of  baffled  wisdom,  which  con- 
stitute the  shrug  of  good  society.  Some 
future  Darwin,  when  tracing  the  genesis  of 
national  manners,  will  expend  volumes  to 
prove  that,  just  as  ages  were  needed  for  the 
transformation  of  monkeys  into  men,  so  it 
took  ages  of  breeding  to  give  that  special 
pliancy  of  fibre,  that  litheness  of  muscle, 
that  sensitiveness  of  nerve,  which  we  find 
revealed  in  the  capacity  to  condense  a  sen- 
tence or  a  page  into  an  epigram  of  gestics 
ulation.  Yet  the  shrug  oelongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  oath,  since  it  substi- 
tutes a  mechanical  form  of  expression  for 
that  constantly  changing  and  essentially 
individual  device  of  phrase  which  demancfs 
precision  of  thought  and  style.  When  a 
Frenchman  is  asked  why  Bazaine  has  not 
\  gone  away  from  Metz  in  a  balloon  to  or- 
I  ganize  the  Gardes  Mobiles,  why  the  Franc- 
tireurs  do  not  cut  to  pieces  the  railway- 
lines  on  the  way  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine, 
or  why  Victor  Hugo  fancies  that  he  can. 
save  France  by  mark^  of  exclamation,  the 
puzzled  listener  shrubs  his  shoulders,  and 
thus  implies,  **  The  thing  is  unaccountable, 
monsieur;  the  plans  of  M.  Gambetta  are 
as  inscrutable  as  the  functions  of  the  east 
wind  ;  Fate  seems  to  have  cursed  La  Belle 
France,  and  the  situation  is  execrable.** 
An  Englishman  or  an  American  would  an- 
swer such  a  question  by  letting  off  a  heavy 
oath,  just  as,  when   tiie  safety-valve   it 
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lifted,  an  engine  lets  off  steam.  Yet  the 
profane  exclamation  would  mean  no  more 
tlian  the  shrug  of  the  Frenchman.  He 
swears  with  his  shoulders,  while  his  less 
refined  neighbours  swear  with  their 
moutlis.  Of  course,  he  is  also  enriched 
with  an  armoury  of  verbal  oaths,  which  he 
wields  with  much  more  efifect  than  he  has 
recently  handled  the  Chassepdt ;  but  that 
armoury  is  only  an  auxiliary  force,  and 
his  inexhaustible  store  of  shrugs  gives  him 
a  command  over  the  resources  of  imnreca^ 
tion,  to  which,  as  Macaulay  would  have 
said,  the  history  of  profane  swearing  pre- 
sents no  parallel. 

If  men  swear  at  all,  they  ought  to  swear 
well.  We  mean,  not  that  they  should 
swear  profusely,  but  that  they  should  aim 
at  origmality  and  variety  of  style.  In  this 
respect,  our  own  labouring  classes,  and  es- 
pecially our  railway  navigators,  betray  a 
lack  of  originality  and  culture,  which  we 
beseech  Air.  Foster  to  keep  in  view  when 
he  revises  his  great  Elementary  Education 
Act.  A  group  of  railway  labourers  will, 
on  pay  night,  expend  more  oaths  than  anv 
like  number  of  men  throughout  the  world 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those 
Americjms  in  the  Far  West  whose  profuse 
execration  has  drawn  forth  the  homage  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Nevertheless,  the  jrroup 
of  our  swearing  countrymen  stands  on  the 
lowest  step  of  tlie  ladder  of  im])recation. 
Their  stock  in  trarle  is  so  scanty  that  they 
arc  forced  to  use  the  same  oath  a  thou<%and 
times  in  the  course  of  ah  evening.  They 
would  be  made  bankrupt,  dumb,  and  re- 
spectable if  one  could  steal  the  beggarly 
array  of  profane  ammunition  which  they 
themselves  have  stolen  from  the  swearing 
generations  of  the  past,  and  now  discharge 
in  monotonous  volleys.  They  are  like  a 
gang  of  sham  musicians  whose  only  instru- 
ment is  a  big  drum,  and  who  beat  it  inces- 
santly to  make  up  by  volume  of  sound  for 
the  want  of  variety.  A  cultivated  man 
ought  to  be  so  moved  to  pity  by  tlie  men- 
tal poverty  of  such  swearers,  that,  instead 
of  w<'isting  his  time  in  urging  them  not  to 
swear,  he  would  politely  let  them  know 
how  much  richness  and  force  and  pictur- 
es<^pie  variety  they  might  add  to  their  style 
by  ritiulying  the  mpters  of  imprecation. 
Kiiy,  if  he  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
charity*  he  might  even  supply  tne  poor 
wretches  with  a  few  such  oaths  as  any  man 
of  e<luoation  or  mental  vigour  should  be 
able  to  invent  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
And,  to  use  the  language  of  the  morning 
newspapers,  wo  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ]>(>verty  of  invention  displayed  by  the 
railway    labourers  is  a  subject  of  grave 


anxiety  to  their  employers.  We  littfe  lii^ 
authority  for  statmg  that  the  place  of 
**  gaffer,"  or  superintendent  of  a  gang,  is 
given  only  to  men  with  a  large  command 
of  oaths ;  nay,  that  the  employers  are  so 
exacting  as  to  require  the  '^gafier"  to 
swear,  not  only  with  profiiaion,  but  with 
originality.  He  must  not  only  keep  m 
stock  a  large  supply  of  old  oaths^  but  be 
able  to  mint  new  ones.  He  must  be  gifted 
with 'the  faculty  of  invention.  He  most, 
in  his  way,  be  a  man  of  genius.  Although 
that  may  seem  a  heavy  condition  to  exact 
for  25s.  a  week,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been 
framed  with  a  nice  regard  for  what  think- 
ers could  call  the  limitations  of  the  navig^ 
tor's  perceptive  faculty.  The  language  of 
profanity  is  his  mother  tongae,  and  he 
learns  to  use  the  terms  of  decorous  speech 
with  as  much  difficulty  as  other  men  leani 
to  speak  Parisian  French.  He  sp^dn, 
until  the  end  of  his  days,  a  patois  at  pro- 
fanity ;  so,  if  the  people  of  the  **  Inferno* 
talk  with  undiluted  purity  of  imprecation, 
the  Bismarck  of  that  region  has  as  mndi 
right  to  annex  the  navigator  as  Germany  has 
to  annex  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  For  liie 
same  reason,  the  words  used  by  the  mass  of 
people  bring  no  idea  to  his  mind  mdess 
their  latent  meaning  be  illuminated  by  a 
blaze  of  blasphemy.  Or,  jost  as  Professor 
Tyndall  says  that  light  is  made  visible  hj 
floating  on  the  "  rafts  "  of  organic  matter 
that  fill  the  atmosphere,  so  the  ^  dayligl^* 
of  a  command  or  a  jprecept  is  reveslra  to 
the  mind  of  the  navigator  only  when  it  ii 
held  up  by  the  rafts  of  profanation.  An4 
just  as  IVofessor  Tvndall  has  cast  acRNi 
a  stream  of  light  *^  the  ditrkn^>iiy  of  stellar 
suace,"  by  burning  the  organic  particles  in 
tne  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  so  the  oath-rsfts 
of  the  "  gaffer  "  are  quickly  consumed  in 
the  flame  of  hourly  usage,  and  the  naviga' 
tor  would  be  left  in  Egyptian  gloom  if  fii 
chief  did  not  cast  into  the  atmosphere  a 
new  flood  of  imprecatory  organisms.  Ofi 
to  come  down  from  the  heights  of  phih^ 
sophical  phraseology  to  the  level  of  oan^ 
mon  speech,  old  oaths  lose  their  force,  sad 
if  the  gaffer  don't  invent  new  ones,  the 
men  won't  mind  him  a  bit. 

In  England,  there  is  little  or  no  dianoe 
that  swearing  will  improve  in  style,  be- 
cause the  art  has  now  been  oast  aside  bj 
men  of  education,  and  has  been  left  to  the 
illiterate  and  the  profkne.  In  such  coon- 
tries  as  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  srt 
has  been  saved  from  decline  by  the  psit 
piety  of  the  Italian  people,  and  dt  the  ex- 
ceptionally rich  deposits  of  theologiesl  or 
mythological  tradition.  An  Italian  pes^ 
ant  can  swear  by  any  one  of  the  thonsend 
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BaiuM  with  whom  he  has  been  made  so- 
quaiDteil  by  the  Church,  and  some  of 
whom  the  Church  has  borrowed  from 
Ileathemlom-,  so  that  he  blasphemes  with 
a  BtreD)!th  borrowed  from  the  piety  of  all 
paet  ages.  An  Kngli^h  peasant,  ou  the 
contrary,  knows  nothin^^  about  saintj«. 
t)io>u  of  Eiij;;)aDd  having  all  been  killed 
three  hiindriil  years  ago  by  Henry  VUl. ; 
anil  thus  tite  )>oor  fellow  is  thrown  back 
on  the  resources  of  his  own  wit.  So  also, 
it  is  true,  are  the  pi'ojile  of  America,  who 
left  all  saiuts  and  other  relics  of  Popery 
bebiud  them  when  they  set  sail  in  the 
&Iaytlower  to  miikc  themselves  subject  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat«s,  and 
who  have  subsequently  discouraged  the 
■uanufaetuTc  of  Saints,  lest  such  a  branch 
of  industry  should  menace  Republican  in- 
stitutions. But  fur  the  lack  of  a  ha^ology 
America  has  mure  than  made  up  by  the 
mental  Activity  of  her  people,  and  by  the 
culture  of  the  men  who  leaii  her  swearing 
population.  While  En):land  has  Uh  the 
art  of  imprecation  to  cabmen,  coalheavera, 
and  men  who  ^o  to  music-halls,  America 
Btill  commits  it  to  her  lawyers,  senatotB, 
and  regular  attendants  at  church.  A  cit- 
iien  of  the  United  .'^tatcs  finds  a  command 
over  the  resources  of  profane  speech  com- 
patible with  a  fervent  profession  of  faith 
m  Roman  Catholicism  or  Unitarianism. 
And  even  when  men  have  been  educated 
St  Harvard,  when  they  have  listened  to 
the  lectures  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  when  their 
scholastic  culture  would  esca[»i  reproach 
in  England,  thev  resort  to  the  emphasis  of 
imprecation.  1  hus  the  swearing  of  Amer- ! 
tea.  and  eB[Hiciully  that  of  the  South  and 
that  of  the  Far  U'cal.  displays  an  origin-; 
ably  of  concejition  and  a  variety  of  image 
for  which  we  look  in  vain  when  the  empha- 
sis of  oaths  is  merely  the  last  refuge  of 
ignorance.  Indeed,  it  mijiht  iilnusibly  be 
argued  that  if  America  woultl  devote  as 
much  vigour  of  mind  and  skill  of  phrase  to 
writing  as  to  profane  swcarin;;,  a  siiii^lc 
generation  would  suffice  to  take  away  the 
reproach  that  she  is  destitute  of  a  great 
literature.  She  wastes  in  vague  curses  i 
the  vijciibulary  of  a  Shakesjwaro.  Preach- 1 
ers  might  also  find  fault  with  the  habit  on 
the  ground  that  lo  bLisphcme  is  as  wicked 
as  to  steal;  but.  obeying  the  dictate  of 
Angustc  Comle.  we  dispense  with  the  Buid- 
auce  of  the  tlieologiral  spirit,  and  we 
criticise  the  Trans- At  hint  ic  habit  of  im- 
precation on  the  groun<l  that  it  betrays  a 
want  of  real  culture  and  jirecision  of  mind, 
that  it  fosters  looseness  of  thought,  and 
that  it  pri>cliuiiis  a  whole  nation  so  to  tack 
the   faculty  of  exact  expressloD  aa   to  be 


defiendent  ibr  amphasia  on  the  machin- 
ery of  italics.  The  Americans  obey  one 
Uterary  canon  by  swearing  well;  but  they 
sin  against  a  greater  literary  canon  by 
swearing  at  all.  To  America  there  will 
come  a  day  in  which  the  school  of  religioii 
and  the  school  of  rhetoric  will  work  so  har- 


grading  to  use  an  oath  as  to  make  a  slip 
in  grammar.  Imprecations  will  some  day 
be  as  rare  as  inelegancies  of  style. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  im- 
portunity with  which  Mr.  Robinson  reiter- 
ates his  appeal  to  the  British  horticultural 
public  to  exhibit  a  more  catholic  spirit 
than  that  evinced  in  the  prevailing  fashion, 
and  to  give  up  estimating  the  degrees  of 
perfection  in  a  garden  by  the  costlineu 
and  rarity  of  the  subjects  cnltivated  there- 
in. We  compass  sea  and  land  to  get  the 
pick  of  tropical  plants  for  our  conservato- 
ries. We  amass  pelargoniums,  verbenas, 
heliotropes  for  beading  out  in  our  Bower- 
beds;  but  it  is  seemingly  beyond  the 
powers  of  persuasion  even  of  an  enthusi- 
astic and  interesting  writer  like  Mr.  Rob- 
inson to  induce  his  countrymen  to  cast  a 
loving  eye  on  the  wildings  of  nature  that 
bloom  around  our  rides  and  drives,  and 
ihat  might  with  advantage  be  domestic- 
ated in  our  shrubberies ;  or,  as  an  advance 
on  that  first  step  in  the  direction  of  sweet 
simplicity,  to  introduce  to  them  some  of 
the  many  kindred  plants  of  Alpine  and 
Northern  regions  which,  if  naturalized  in 
our  climate,  would  form  a  charming  addi- 
tion to  the  Bowrets  that  do  us  eye-service. 
That  "bedding-out"  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  however  costly  and  recurrent  the 
priJcesB  of  producing  and  preserving  myri- 
iids  of  exotics  for  annual  sumner  decora- 
,  nobody  pretends  to  gainsay ;  what 
strikes  the  reflecting  mind  with  wonder, 
&nd  invites  a  curl  of  the  lip  in  the  visage 
of  the  sarcastic  man,  is  that  beauty  readr 
to  the  hand  is  passed  over,  and  that  heattn 
and  freshness  of  vegetation  are  postponed 
to  the  novel  charms  of  delicate  strangers, 
on  much  the  same  principle  that  makes  tu 
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visit  foreign  lands  without  having  made 
acquaintance  with  our  own.    Nor  is  this 
really  a  result  of  enlarged  knowledge  and 
sympathies,  but    quite    the  reverse.    As 
JBdr.  Robinson  casually  mentions,  ^*  Behind 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton^s  fine  house  at  Chats- 
worth  there  is  a  litUc  private  garden,  and 
the  shrubbery  that  encloses  this  exhibits 
an  abundance  of  the  *  willow  herb '  (Epilo- 
bium   Angustifolium),  planted    there    by 
Paxton,  who,  though  he  enjoyed  the  no- 
blest tropical  plants  near  at  hand  in  the 
great    conservatory  and  Victoria    Regia 
house,  was  yet  keenly  alive  to  the  charms 
of  this  fine  native  plant."     So,  too,  we 
read    that    Linnieus  singled  out  for  his 
favourite,  in    tlie  floral  world  which  he 
knew  so  well  and  widely,  the  distinct  and 
simply  pretty  little    Linna^a    Borealis,  a 
plant  not  hard  to  come  by.  and  for  grow- 
mg  which  with  success  three  ways  are 
given  in  detail  in  pp.  19(V-7.     And  another 
instance  that,  in  the  eyes  of  tliose  who 
have  widest  experience  of  the  floras  of  all 
regions,  familiarity  does  not  breed  con- 
tempt of  our  home  flowers  of  the  fleld  and 
shrubbery,  may  be  cited  from  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  traveller  and  naturalist,  who  avers  that 
"during  twelve  years  spent  amidst  the 
grandest  tropical  vegetation  he  has  seen 
nothing  comparable  to  the  effect  produced 
on  our  landscapes  by  gorse,  broom,  heather, 
will!  hyacinths,  haiivthoru  and  buttercups." 
The  object  of  Mr.  Robinson's  present 
work  is,  however,  not  simply  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  tlie  monopoly  of  our  pub- 
lic and  private  garden-grounds  by  rare  and 
costly  exotica  —  a  monopoly  likely  to  be 
rampant  when  millionaires  boast  of  having 
fifteen  gardeners  who  never  touch  a  spade 
—  but  to  give  practical  advice  where  and 
how  to  find  space  for  the  claims  of  our  na- 
tive flora  and  its  hardier  Alpine  kindred, 
in  gardens  of  real  taste.    And  whilst  the 
second  part  of  the  volume  gives  a  method- 
ical list  of  hardy  exotics  for  naturalization, 
arranged  in  families  with  every  particular 
of  growth,  colour,  time  of  bloom,  favourite 
habitat^  and  mode  of  propagation,  and  the 
third  consists  of  selected  lists  for  natural- 
ization in  various  positions  —  r.//.,  under 
specimen    trees  on    lawns,  on    bare  and 
close-grassed  banks,  on  hedge-mounds  and 
in  bushy  places,  as  fringes  to  cascarles,  or 
as  clothing  for  rock  and  ruin ;  the  fourth 
part,  entitled  the  "  Garden  of  British  Wild 
Flowers,"  goes  pleasantly  through  the  lists 
of  the  floral  tenants  of  the  soil  which  are 
to  range  side  by  side  with  their  forei^p 
cousins.    But  one  j)ervading  thought  in 
the  whole  of  the  Wild  Garden  is  the  nov- 1 
elty  in  the  locus  in  quo.    In  the  old  botanic 


gardenfl,  in  the   herbaoeoiu   bedi  whiofc 
modem  fashion   has  not  anite   ez^ellad 
with   its   summary   fork,    Mr.  Rohmioo 
would  still  find  a  place  for  many  of  bk 
flower  clients.    But  he  is  possessed  with 
an  idea  that  their  proper,  characteristic, 
and  chosen  field  is  the  wild  and  semi-wiU 
parts  of  the  shrubbenr  or  drive,  the  old- 
fashioned  wilderness  that  is  rarely  if  0m 
subjected  to  the  Bcythe,  the  dear  cud  nooks 
and  comers  where  fiti^  cultu^  so  to  spnk, 
the    mallows  *4ook  for  the  growing  of 
another  year."    Taking  his  one  from  na- 
ture's gardens  in  every  wood  and  copse, 
he  proposes  to  coax  the  wodth  of  wild- 
flower  that  is  in  them  into  the  precinetB 
of  lawn  and  shrubbery,  and  to  supplement 
it  by  the  Alpine  additions  before  refsned 
to.    lie  will  locate  them  where  they  will 
do  best  and  look  best,  last  longest^  and 
yield  the  most  delight  to  the  general  eye, 
and  the  most  food  for  study  and  obserr^ 
tion   to    the    naturalist  and    acdimatiat. 
Tlius  he  would  colonize  some  rouKfa  semi- 
wild  garden  slope  with  the  Nepabse  and 
Southern  Europe  clematises,  in  company 
with  honeysuckles,  wild-roses,  and  other 
British  and  foreign  creepers.    In  woodlsad 
and  shrubbery  walks  he  would  arrange 
that  we  should  be  arrested,  not  merely  at 
the  two  indigenous  forget-me-nots  with 
which  most  people  are  familiar,  but  by  the 
deep  blue  Omphalodes  vema,  and  the  taD 
and   pendulous-flowered  Caucasian  cqdh 
frey,  the  blue  of  which  is  kept  from  nndne 
predominance  by  the  white  of  the  Orients], 
and  the  deep  crimson  of  the  Bohemisa, 
congeners.    For  growing  spring  bulbs  too 
he  would  claim  unmown  spots,  where  blue 
Api)eniue  anemones,  snowdrops,  orooosM» 
scillas,  grape  hyacinths,  wood  anemonM^ 
and  spring  violets  and  winter   aooniteSr 
should,  after  careful   planting,  annually 
present  a  rarer  sight  to  poet  or  artist  thm 
could  be  compassed  "  by  man  and  hiannd- 
dliugs  with  the  earth,  and  his  exceediag 
weakness  for  tracing  wall-paper  pattenn^ 
(p.  23).    Anemones,  ranunculi,  and  (dobs- 
flowers  (''the  lucken  gowans  frae  tibMbog" 
commemorated  in  the  ^  Gentle  ^epherdr) 
would  find  their  part  in  Mr.  BopinsoD'i 
arrangement  —  a    foreign   variety  often 
claiming  the  first  place,  but  not  seldom  s 
double  variety  of  some  indigenous  jduti 
such  as  the  marsh  marigom,  being  pi^ 
ferred.    For    the    delphinium,  or  *'IaA- 
spur  "  tribe,  our  autlior  has  a  hi^  *fV^ 
ciation,  and   suggests  as   their  peouisr 
excellence  their  strong,  tall  habit,  ida/k 
enables    them   to   parade   their  diveftt 
shades  of  blue  even  in  the  midst  of  loo^ 
grasses  and  of  vigorous  weedsi    I3umb 
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who  hare  read  Mr.  Robinson's  Alpine  flmth 
en  win  recollect  his  yigorons  onslanght 
against  '*  digging  over  "  borders  and  shmb- 
bery   beds.    In    his    revolntionary  pro- 

gramme  all  the  trouble  is  to  centre  in  the 
rst  planting ;  there  most  be  no  after  ma- 
nuring or  oigginff,  no  laying  down  and 
taking  up,  but  a  planned  system  of  things 
as  they  are  to  be  for  a  half-ecore  of  years, 
a  graduation  of  everzreen  and  dwarf  sub- 
jects in  the  rear,  with  margin  of  green  or 
variegated  cushioning  to  the  fore.  A  little 
**  weeding,  thinning,  and  top-dressing  is  all 
the  outlay  of  labour  to  be  expend^  after 
the  first. 

**  Very  pretty  and  very  simple,"  we  hear 
our  readers  exclaiming;  ''but  what  will 
the  gardeners  say?"  There  is  the  rub 
indeed,  and  it  would  not  surprise  us  to 
hear  that  thev  discover  an  morease  of 
trouble  and  labour  in  Mr.  Robinson's  na- 
ture-suggested system,  seeing  that  it  will 
call  for  may  of  mind  and  thought,  and  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  real  taste.  So  fiur 
as  our  experience  goes,  most  of  tiiem  ns- 
dervalue  book-knowledge,  which  is  not 
indeed  everything,  but  which  is  eminently 
helpfVd  when  a  practical  man  like  our  au- 
thor devotes  the  gift  of  clearness  and  ar- 
rangement that  is  in  him  to  makinff  the 
way  plain  for  the  novice.  But  noSiing 
can  be  plainer  than  our  author's  arran|{e- 
ments  of  Parts  11.  and  JSL,  in  oonnexion 
with  each  othcv,  with  a  view  to  aardeners 
poesessinff  an  ample  list  of  haiay  exotics 
to  naturalize,  and  from  that  list  being  able 
to  tell  off  choice  and  picked  selections  for 
every  variety  of  soil  and  every  configura- 
tion of  ground.  Hints  how  to  get  a  stock 
to  start  with  from  old  cottage-garden  bor- 
ders, from  forming  nursery  beds  in  a  by- 
Slace,  from  division  and  cuttings,  and  from 
iligent  study  of  spring  catfuogues  and 
aeed-lists,  preface  the  ^  selections  for  nat- 
uralization," which  are  best  plai^Ced  in 
spring,  and  as  to  which  it  is  the  soundest 
wisdom  to  suit  your  plants  to  your  soil 
rather  than  vice  versa.  One  of  the  lists  to 
which  the  author  has  prefixed  a  few  illus- 
trative observations  is  that  ^*  of  plants  to 
be  naturalized  under  specimen  trees  on 
lawns."  As  regards  these,  he  advises  dot- 
ting down  spring  fiowers  here  and  there 
at  the  utmost  points  of  the  lower  branches 
of  conifers  and  evergreens,  whilst  under 
deciduous  trees  he  would  place  flowers 
which  mature  their  foliage  and  go  to  rest 
early  in  the  year,  and  which  in  such  a  situ- 
ation would  find  light  and  sun  in  spring, 
with  a  cool  canopy  in  summer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  winter  aconite  mar  send  a 
spreading  little  colony  to  find  shelter  un- 


der a  weeping  mooBldbi  elm;  tlie  Apein 
nine  anemone,  thi^  mowflnke^  the  triteLria, 
may  eadi  pliint  a  bnqr,  brij^t^  efer  in- 
oreasinff  fiunily  under  otlier  trees;  and  to 
— or,  if  it  please  tiie  ^  better,  by  the 
blendinff  of  satj^eots  of  diverse  colour,  or  of 
taU  snljeets  with  dwarf —  the  spring  gai^ 
den  may  be  rendered  nnspeakabfy  mcMt- 
ive.  Amon^  the  meet  interesting  aideotions 
for  naturalisation  are  those  which  enomei^ 
ate  ''ornamental  grasses"  and  ''aqnatie 
plants,"  fbr  it  is  impoMiMe  to  ganoe  the 
added  beaoty  of  which  our  lawns-a^  lake- 
margins  are  susceptible  throngh  a  Ktde 
taste  and  experience  in  tiie  nae  of  these ; 
but  we  are  more  boond  to  notice,  iHiat 
looks  like  a  silent  conoesslcn  to  ptmndice, 
the  list  for  natoraUsstton  in  lawns  that  aie 
freqneirtly  mown  (p.  158).  It  is  noeessa 
rOy  limited  to  plants  that  grow  and  flower 
very  eariy,  ana  siieh  droomsorlbed  lliddon 
of  tuft  cr  fidiape  as  will  not  iignre  the 
tur£  Even  so^  however,  grass  catting  and 
rolling  must  be  left  later  than  nnia(  and 
the  plan  is  not  the  best,bat'a4Bniisrf«tMrt 
where  the  ipudener  is  more  cr  less  master. 
Among  this  list  figore  Galanthns  plioi^ 
and  nrralis,  Leocqjnm  vernmn  (anowflake), 
SdUa  bifolia  andslbirica,  Anemone  blanda, 
Nardssos  minor,  crocmi  fai  vsnety,  and  cue 
or  two  other  introdooed  jrimila.  At^^Ayf 
list  meets  the  case  of  dotHog  orergTMa 
•Mom  cr  Uob  mown.  Bnt^B  cream  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  book  Is  in  hia  last  chantert 
which  shows  us  the  flora^  wealth  inddi 
would  still  be  cars  were  our  insnlsr  pRrji^ 
dices  to  bar  ns  fWmi  fSDreign  Interooofse 
and  imports,  or  were  we  reduced  to  so 
poor  a  condition  as  to  have  to  fidl  back  en 
our  indigenona  snpplisa.  It  ia  a  dlcnume 
view  of  onr  '^wildings  of  nature"  snoh  as 
very  few  peraons  are  snflleiently  alive  ta» 
except  the  botanists,  wlio  only  know  them 
to  diT  them  and  press  tiwm.  Out  of  these, 
pleaas  our  author,  a  hardy  garden  of  Brit- 
ish  plants  might  be  formed  which  to  refined ' 
taste  might  be  perfooUy  diarming,  and 
which  with  a  ttttle  care  miffhtembrace  not 
only  the  commoner  wild-flowers  bat  Urn 
delicate  and  touchy  native  crohidB. 

Stamped  with  their  hisaot  fanafsiy. 
Gnat.  tj.  and  batt8rl|y,  and  ossu 

Hiese  M^  Robinson  has  domerticated  with 
perfect  sucoess  by  gentle  removal  from 
their  wild  hannta,  and  firm,  eftctoal  re- 
planting in  tiieir  new  abedea,  which,  ft 
should  be  added,  need  a  Utile  adaptaticn 
of  soil  to  the  conditiona  of  the  orchid^ 
origin  (see  p.  839).  Bat^  short  of  sodi 
crowning  Booceeses,  it  ia  no  small  thing  to 
■tad  Urn  asmivild  aooka  and  walkB  of  < 
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home  range  with  less  coy  flowers  of  the 
field  —  the  wood  and  pasque  anemones,  the 
harebells,  the  vernal  and  marsh  gentians, 
the  catcii-ily  and  dianthus  of  the  pink 
tribe,  the  rest-harrow  and  yellow-sickle 
medick,  the  dwarf  birdVfoot  trefoil,  and 
two  kinds  of  vetch,  the  rarer  lilies  and 
poppies.  In  truth  we  may  be  only  recur- 
rin*r  to  an  old  idea  in  thus  doing.  Accord- 
injr  to  Messrs.  Trimen  and  Dyer's  very 
able  and  exhaustive  Flora  of  Middlesex^ 
the  '*  pheasant's  eye  "  (Adonis  autumnalis^ 
was  At  one  time  a  favourite  garden  annual, 
cried  in  the  streets  under  the  name  of 
**  Red  Morocco/'  and  the  same  writers  seem 
to  regard  the  Delphinium  cousolida,  or  lark- 
spur, and  the  Aconitum  napellus  (monks- 
hood), as  not  truly  wild,  but  of  garden 
origin.  The  latter  is  as  well  kept  out  of 
shrubberies  or  flower-beds  near  which 
children  play,  though  we  scarcely  think 
that  the  childish  attraction  towards  it 
arises  out  of  any  so  definite  theory  of  re- 
semblance as  that  of  its  *^  nectaries  and 
side  petals  to  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves." 
This  is,  however,  stated  by  Miss  Pratt,  in 
her  larger  Flowerinrj  Plants,  &i'c.  Probably 
there  are  many  others  of  the  flowers  now 
growing  wild  which  have  in  time  past  been 
tenants  of  the  old-fashioned  garden,  and  in 
their  case,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  found 
that  history  repeats  itself. 

Mr.  Robinson's  wild-flower  chapter  will 
be  found  to  contain  hints  for  the  domestica- 
tion and  utilization  of  nature's  floral  riches 
in  divers  ways.  For  the  formation  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  bowers  he  would  have  us 
wed  to  the  oak,  or  to  any  sufficient  trunk  or 
frame,  the  Clematis  vitalba,  or  *^  traveller's 
joy,"  the  sole  indigenous  representative 
of  the  **bu8h  ropes"  of  tropical  woods. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  push  its  thick  fes- 
toons a  little  apart ;  and,  as  he  elsewhere 
shows,  our  common  hop  (Ilumuluslupulus) 
will  answer  a  like  pur})08e.  On  the  ma- 
terials for  a  fernery  ready  to  our  hands  he 
does  not  wa$}te  words,  because  fashion  has 
set  so  distinctly  in  that  direction  that  it  is 
8Ui>ererogatory  to  repeat  the  information 
of  a  score  of  manuals.  But  he  has  a  word 
for  their  curious  allies  or  doubles,  the 
equisetums,  one  of  which  (tclmateia),  in 
rich  soils  and  shatly  spots,  will  grow  to 
four  feet  high,  and  another  (E.  sylvaticum) 
to  two  feet ;  these  lie  would  introduce,  for 
comparison  and  contrast,  in  every  spot  set 
apart  for  fern-growing.  Besides  these  he 
has  a  whole  list  of  fine  indigenous  water- 
plants,  of  diverse  size,  colour,  and  beauty, 
to  embellish  our  pond-banks,  lake-margins, 
and  water-surfiices,  and  for  striking  effect 
on  the  lawn  and  on  the  greensward  he 


shows  what  material  we  posMBS  in  the 
rather  large  native  grass  fiEunily.  **  Some 
of  these  grasses,  now  seen  in  a  garden,  are 
worthy  of  being  grown  for  £nner-tabl8 
decorations,  to  which  they  would  add  u 
much  grace  as  any  costly  exotica  "  (p.  236). 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  recom- 
mend t^s  healthy  and  well-directed  book. 
We  must  not,  however,  omit  one  prime 
use  of  it.  It  will  sharpen  the  eye  of  awell- 
ers  in  the  country  for  the  wild  flora  that 
arlds  a  charm  to  their  walks  and  rides.  It 
will  tend,  too,  to  increase  the  number  of 
intelligent  conservators  of  our  wild  plants. 
No  one  who  has  perused  Mr.  Robinson's 
book  attentively  will  be  found  encouraging 
rude  collectors,  by  a  prize-system,  to  uproot 
and  exterminate  the  rar^  wild-floweri 
from,  it  may  be,  their  only  habitats.  **  Hie 
svstem,"  he  remarks  in  p.  205,  h  prcpo$  d 
the  practice  of  the  Brighton  Horticultural 
Society,  ^*  is  bad,  root  and  branch.**  We 
are  inclined  to  discriminate,  and  to  say 
"  root  especially."  It  would  be  well  if  afi 
country  folks,  gentle  and  simple,  were  to 
inform  themselves  by  such  books  as  that 
before  us  what  wild-flowers  are  rare  and 
what  abundant;  and,  with  reference  to 
gentle  handling  of  both  kinds,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  appeal  of  Lyte,  a  sweet  minor 
poet  and  hymnist:  — 

Oh  spare  this  flower!  thou  know*8t  not  what 

Thy  andisceming  hand  would  tear, 
A  thousand  oharms  thou  notest  not 

Lie  treasored  therSi 
Not  Solomon  in  all  his  state 

Was  clad  like  nature's  simplest  ohiU : 
Nor  could  the  world  combined  create 

One  flowret  wild. 


From  Blaokwood'i  HagaiiBB. 
PROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S  LAY  SERMOXS. 

Professor  Huxley's  volume  is  ex- 
plained by  its  title  so  far  as  form  is  oop- 
cerned;  and  everybody  who  knows  hii 
name  is  of  course  aware  that  in  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses  it  is  science  which  he 
expounds,  and  the  study  of  which  he  en- 
forces upon  the  world*  Most  people  an 
also  aware  that  he  brings  to  it  all  the  atr 
tractions  of  a  lucid  and  animated  st^k, 
and  of  a  mind  fiUly  possessed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  he  treats.  What- 
ever may  be  the  sum  of  his  scepticism  on 
other  points,  on  this  he  is  a  firm  and  food 
believer.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  warmth 
and  intensity  of  his  fisith  in  the  advantages 
of  scientific  training.  His  longins  is  to 
train  every  child  in  tae  prinoipLes  of 
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tific  thought ;  to  make  its  education  begin '  and  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  as 
with  '*  general  views  of  the  phenomena  of  i  training ;  but  to  whom  is  it  to  be  appued  ? 
nature, "  and  to  procure  that  **  no  boy  or  Children  in  the  country  are,  as  we  all 
girl  should  leave  school  without  possessing  know,  distinguished  from  those  in  town  bv 
a  gnisj)  of  the  general  character -of  science,  many  of  the  very  particulars  here  sjpeci- 
and  without  having  been  disciplined,  more  fied.  The  country  boy  asks  —  "AVnere 
or  le.is,  in  the  methods  of  all  the  sciences.*'  does  this  animal  live,  and  wLit  is  the  use 
This  is  how  he  expounds  his  plan  of  edu-  of  this  plant  V  "  and  either  by  actual  in- 
cation :  —  vestigation  or  diligent  inquiry,  in  a  great 

-  I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be  somewhat  "^J^^^   ^f .  ^n^f   '^  o^<^,  ^^^'i?^  not  at 

as  follows  :  To  begm  with,  let  every  child  be  in-  school,  and  is  able  to  explam  the  matter 

Btructdl  in  those  general  views  of  the  phenome-  ^  persons  much  better  instruct^  in  other 

na  of  n  iture,  for  which  we  have  no  exact  Eng-  ways  than  himself.     But  how  is  the  town 

lish   name.     The  nearest  approximation  to  a  child  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it  at  all? 

name  for  what  I   mean,  which   we  possess,  is  lie  sees  no  animal  but  the  domestic  mouse, 

*  Physical  Geography.*    The  Germans  have  a  concerning  the  habits  of  which  he  can  be 

better,  Erdkunde  (earth-knowledge   or  » Geol-  curious.     A  bit  of  trodden-down  or  sun- 

ogy  '  in  its  etymological  sense),  that  ii  to  say,  a  scorched  grass,  or   a  geranium  in  a  pot, 

general  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  what  is  on  are  probably  all  that  he  knows  of  plants, 

it.  m  it,  and  about  it.    If  any  one  who  has  Running  water  is  not  famiHar  to  him,  and 

had  experience  of  the  ways  of  young  children  ^^  has  never  seen  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

will  call  to  mmd  their  qu^tions,  he  will  find  ^  ^      ^^  ^        ^    ^             .       ^^  ^ 

that,  80  far  as  they  can  be  put  into  any  set-  j  r     V-      .»  *^  wvwwhj,  av  wvrtu^  m^ 

entific  category,  they  come  under  the  hJ^  of  ^^  good  for  him  m  everv  way -it  would 

Erdkunde.    The  child  asks,  •  What  is  the  moon.  P?^^^*  ^^  health  bo  much,  and  open  up  to 

and  why  does  it  shine  ?  '     •  What  is  this  water.  ^^^  ^ucb  a  new  world  of  sky,  and  air,  and 

and  where  does  it  run  ?    What  is  the  wind  ?  green  fields,  that  we  should  be  quite  hap- 

What  makes  the  waves  in  the  sea  r     Where  py  to  admit  botany  to  be  the   first  of  sd- 

does  this  animal  live?  and  what  is  the  use  of  ences  if  Mr.  Huxley  chooses.    But  how  is 

this  plant?  *    .Ind  if  not  snubbed  and  stunted  it  to  be  done?    In  what  way  is  the  town 

by  being  told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions,  there  child,  the  little  denizen  of  the  streets,  the 

is  no  limit  to  the  intellectual  craving  of  a  young  grand  difficulty  of  all  educationalists,  to  be 

child,  nor  any  bounds  to  the  slow  but  soUd  ao-  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  na- 

CTetion  of  knowledge  and  development  of  the  ture  V     And  even  if  we  ascend  the  social 

thinking  quality  in  this  way.     To  all  such  ques-  ^^     ^^  come  to  the  sons  of  the  weU-tO- 

ni^'  thnnrtrT,«'^  Tr  ^"^"'^  ^^Z  ^^  townspeople,  whosc  children  are  ed- 
plete,    tnougn  true  as  far  as  they  cro,  may  l)e„i.j5u  xi       i       i_ii- 

^ven  by   any   teacher    whose  idW^^pr^cnt  ^^*^^*^   ^^  ^^"?«  «'' ?*  local   schooU,  how, 

real  knowledge  and   not  mere  book-learning;  we  repeat,  is  this  scientific  trammg  to  be 

and  a  panoramic  view  of  nature,  accompanied  ™^®  possible  ?      Emphatically  Mr.  Hux- 

by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  scientific  habit  of  ^^7  ^^Y^  i^  is  not  to  be  book-learning.     "If 

mind,  may  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  training  are 

every  child  of  nine  or  ten.  sought,  it  is  essential  that  such  learning 

**  After  this  prelimiuRry  opening  of  the  eyes  to  should  be  real;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
the  great  spectacle  of  the  daily  progress  of  na-  mind  of  the  scholar  should  he  brought  into 
ture,  as  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child  direct  relation  with  the  fact,  that  he  should 
grow,  and  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  use  of  not  merely  be  told  a  thing,  but  made  to 
the  tools  of  knowledge  — reading,  writing,  and  gee  by  the  use  of  his  own  intellect  and 
elementary  mathematics  -  he  should  pass  on  to  ^bUity  that  the  thing  is  so,  and  not  other- 
what  ism  the  more  strict  sense  physical  science.  ^-^J  ^^^  the  Erdkunde  would  be  a 
^ow  there  are  two  kinds  of  physical  science :  „^i  jjj  xi.ui.  rxj  j 
the  one  regards  form  and  the  Nation  of  forms  7-^,  ^^  «^^;««  ^  the  boys  of  London,  and 
to  one  another;  the  other  deals  with  causes  and  still  more  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow.  The 
effects.  In  many  of  what  we  term  our  sciences,  ^faf"J^»nde  would  be  more  practicable  for 
those  two  kinds  are  mixed  up  together;  but  sys-  them,  and  more  instructive,  though  we 
tematic  botany  is  a  pure  example  of  the  former  doubt  much  whether  it  wotdd  be  as  bene- 
kind,  anrl  physics  of  the  latter  kind  of  science,  ficial.  This  difficulty  seems  to  stand  at 
Every  erJucational  advantage  which  training  in  the  very  doorway  of  those  physical  sci- 
physical  science  can  give,  is  obtainable  from  the  ences  which,  we  are  told,  and  are  not  disin- 
proper  study  of  these  two;  and  I  should  be  con-  clined  to  believe,  would  be  of  so  much  ad- 
tente<l  for  the  present  if  they,  added  to  our  vantage  to  the  training  of  the  next  gener- 
Erdkunde,  furnished  the  whole  of  the  scientific  ation.  Unless  we  can  get  that  new  gen- 
curriculum  of  our  schools.-  eration  out  of  the  homes  it  at  present  in- 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  habits  —  unless  we  can  separate  it  from 

this  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  admirable,  those  feithers  and  mothers  who  know  nothr 
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ing  about  science,  and  make  it  the  child  of 
the  Stat«,  and  introduce  it  into  some  re- 
gion where  grass  grows  and  not  paving- 
stones —  how  are  we  to  bring  it  within 
touch  and  sight  of  nature  ?  We  cannot 
tell.  Museums,  we  suppose  (great  as  is 
our  personal  hatred  of  them),  might  to 
some  small  extent  make  it  possible — but 
to  a  very  small  extent,  we  fear.  Indeed  it 
ap]>ears  to  us  that  for  a  poor  street-boy, 
or  even  for  a  street-boy  not  emphatically 

Eoor,  though  not  sufficiently  rich  to  have 
imself  transported  out  of  the  streets,  the 
cultivation  of  Erdknnde^  and  such  sciences 
as  botany  and  geology,  would  be  about  as 
difficult  as  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of 
medicine  is  to  women.  Here  and  there  a 
highly  energetic,  enterprising,  vigorous 
student  would  force  his  way  —  the  mass 
onlv  could  and  would  remain  behind. 

We  are,  however,  so  much  disponed  to 
believe  that  training  of  this  description 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  chil- 
dren, that  we  are  very  sorry  to  have  Mr. 
Huxley's  opinion  added  as  to  the  reason 
why  it  would  be  of  advantage.  Its  great 
aim,  according  to  his  exposition,  is  to  en- 
courage thought  by  encouraging  doubt. 
Its  advantage  is  that  it  entirely  rejects  au- 
thority. "  Especially  tell  him  "  (ie,  the 
child)  **that  it  is  his  duty  to  doubt  until 
he  is  compelled  by  the  absolute  authority 
of  nature  to  believe  that  which  is  written 
in  books.  Pursue  this  discipline  carefully 
and  conscientiously,  and  you  may  make 
sure  that,  however  scanty  may  be  the 
measure  of  information  which  you  have 
poured  into  the  boy's  mind,  you  have  cre- 
ated an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless  value 
in  practical  life."  **  The  improver  of  nat-- 
nral  knowledge  absolutely  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge authority  as  such,"  he  says  in 
another  place.  "  For  him  scepticism  is  the 
highest  of  duties ;  blind  faith  is  the  one 
unpardonable  sin."  With  all  deference  to 
Mr.  Huxley,  we  doubt  whether  the  incul- 
cation of  this  principle  would  be  of  "  price- 
less value  "  to  our  boys  and  girls.  Prob- 
ably about  fossils,  yes  —  and  about  that 
exhilarating  exercise  of  "  building  up  old 
bones "  into  the  form  of  extinct  animals 
which  he  proposes  as  a  refreshment  to  his 
higher  classes ;  but  in  other  regions,  and 
those  more  immediately  interesting  to  the 
human  creature  as  such,  we  have  great 
doubts  whether  this  rule  of  doubting  till 
one  is  compelled  to  believe  would  be  at  all 
a  Haliitary  rule.  And  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  train  a  child  or  a  youth  into 
exact  knowled^  of  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween those  domains  in  which  it  is  his 
highest  duty  to  be  a  sceptic,  and  those  in 


which  it  is  his  highest  duty  to  be  a  b»< 
liever.  There  are  such  spheres,  howerefy 
even  excluding  that  one  or  religion,  vh*di 
Professor  Huxley  altosether  i^ores.  1l 
is  well  that  a  boy  should  be  trained  to  be- 
lieve in,  not  to  doubt,  his  fellow-man ;  to 
believe  in  truth,  honour,  and  justice,  at 
veritably  existing,  though  he  will  find  at 
every  hand  abundant  eyidence  a^rainsl 
them ;  and  to  yield,  if  not  a  blind  faith,  at 
least  a  most  respectful  ear  to  many  voioes 
which  have  won  for  themselYea  the  right 
to  speak  with  authority.  And  if  that 
Science  which  inculcates  doubt  as  "  an  ia* 
tellectual  habit  of  priceless  value"  is  to 
be  the  foundation  of  all  education,  we 
sadly  fear  that  its  pupils  will  be  a  grsoe- 
less,  lawless,  undesirable  race.  Hapinly  it 
is  an  impossibility;  and  we  are  ready  to 
back  human  nature  with  its  natural  aneo- 
tions,  its  natural  trusty  its  irrepressiUa 
imagination  and  hope,  against  any  amount 
of  scientific  training  procurable ;  especial^ 
as  we  are  perfectly  oonTinced  that  oir 
scientific  friend,  carefully  trained  to  bt 
sceptical  of  everythinfff  would,  the  ckanoes 
are,  fall  quite  as  ready  a  victim  to  a  td- 
egram,  and  wotdd  believe  as  undoubtinrif 
in  Count  Bismark's  explanations,  as  tts 
greatest  simpleton  of  us  alL 

We  do  not  attempt  to  touch  upon  the 
remarkable  paper  reprinted  in  this  volnmsb 
and  which  made  so  great  a  commotion  il 
the  time  of  its  first  publication,  which,  is 
entitled  the  *'  Phvsical  Basia  (tf  Life,"  snd 
which  discusses  that  basis  under  the  nana 
of  protoplasm,  not  without  a  sinister  and 
gruesome  suggestion  that  the  movemmti 
within  ourselveB  which  we  Uunk  spiritual, 
—  the  emotions  which  poor  mankind  have 
dressed  up  in  such  robes  of  poetry,  and 
which  seem  to  throw  something  of  celes- 
tial light  upon  the  meanest  dayman 
mere  nerve-impulses  produced  by  the  fea- 
tastic  motion  of  certain  granules  floating 
in  a  certain  liquid  which  linea  us  all  over; 
and  in  which  the  innermost  principle  oi 
our  life  abides.  Mr.  Huxley  does  not  say 
that  he  himself  believes  this,  but  only 
darkly  indicates  it,  as  an  abyss  before  ai 
into  which  philosophers  may  find  thei^ 
selves  precipitated  some  day  in  purauaaei 
of  their  search  for  truth.  It  is  a  poor 
inducement,  certainly,  to  eontinne  (hat 
search ;  and  we  are  much  disposed  to  cry 
out  to  the  man  of  science  on  the  brinl^ 
with  all  the  energy  of  wUch  we  are  eapa* 
ble,  an  earnest  and  indeed  agoniaed 
^  Don't  I  **  Suppoaing  it  were  ao,  and  thil 
love  was  found  to  be  a  mere  current  of 
granules  one  way,  and  anger  and  indigmr 
tion  a  tide  in  another  direotiony  we  fraaUlf 
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admit  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  would 
much  rather  not  know  it.  Thia  is  very 
unscientific,  we  are  aware ;  but  we  think 
it  ia  natural,  and  even  Professor  Huxley 
shrinks  from  following  his  investigations 
so  far.  When  he  comes  to  that  dismal 
bourne  he  stops  short,  and  utters  a  sudden 
exclamation  against  the  folly  of  troubUng 
ourselves  about  matters  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  and  can  know  nothing.  It  still 
seems  to  our  unscientific  mind,  however, 
as  if  even  this  black  shadow  of  absolute 
materialism  looked  more  dreadful  in  its 
shrouding  horror  of  darkness  than  it  is  in 
reality ;  for  beyond  the  granules  still  there 
must  be  some  influence  which  moves  them 
—  something  which  turns  the  tide  one  way 
or  another.  And  what  is  it?  "It  may 
be  true,"  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us,  "  that  the 
thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving  vent, 
and  your  thoughts  regarding  them,  are 
the  expansion  of  molecular  changes  in  that 
matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena.*'  But  what,  then, 
causes  the  molecular  changes?  To  that 
question  there  is  no  reply. 

Tliese  are,  however,  matters  upon  which 
we  do  not  pretend  to  enter,  beinff  as  it 
were,  in  the  seat  of  the  unlearned,  and 
putting  forth  no  pretensions  to  scientific 
knowledge.  But  there  is  one  ouestion 
we  should  like  to  put  —  not  to  Air.  Hux- 
ley, but  to  the  reader.  Kindest  of  listen- 
ers, give  your  mind  to  this  question,  and 
resolve  it  for  us.  One  of  the  sermons  in 
this  volume  is  upon  "  A  Piece  of  Chalk," 
and  of  that  piece  of  chalk  Professor  Hux- 
ley discourses  as  follows :  — 

•*  I  weigh  my  words  well  when  I  assert  that 
the  man  who  should  know  the  true  history  of 
the  bit  of  chalk  which  any  carpenter  carries  in 
bis  breeches-pocket,  though  ignorant  of  all  other 
history,  is  likely  —  if  he  will  think  his  knowl- 
edge out  to  its  ultimate  results  —  to  have  a 
truer,  and  therefore  a  better,  conception  of  this 
wonderful  universe  and  of  man's  relation  to  it, 
than  the  most  learned  student  who  is  deep  read 
in  the  records  of  humanity  and  ignorant  of  those 
of  nature.'* 

^Ir.  Huxley  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  chalk.  It  is  formed  of  carbonic 
acid  and  quicklime,  resolvable  into  them, 
but  n<»t  by  any  means  producible  out  of 
them.  It  is  the  production  of  the  globifjer- 
inn.  a  marine  creature,  the  innumerable 
skeletons  of  which  form  at  the  present 
moment  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  great  At- 
lantic. Consequently  our  chalky  cliffs  and 
the  **  irregular  oval  about  three  thousand 
miles  in  lonj?  diameter,**  in  which  all  the 
chalk  countries  are  enclosed,  including 
part   of  England,   France,  Ineland,  Den- 


mark, the  Crimea,  and  Spain,  was  once  a 
deep-sea  bottom  —  gradually  heaved  up- 
ward, driven  down  again,  subjected  to 
countless  changes.  Here  is,  however,  the 
sum  of  its  history  in  little  in  his  own 
words:  — 

**  Thus  there  is  a  writing  upon  the  wall  of 
clifb  at  Cromer,  and  whoso  runs  may  read  it. 
It  tells  us,  with  an  authority  that  oannot  be  im* 
peached,  that  the  ancient  sea-bed  of  the  ohalk 
sea  was  raissd  up,  and  remained  dry  land  ur.til 
it  was  covered  with  forest,  stocked  with  the 
great  game  whose  spoils  have  rejoioed  your  geol- 
ogists. How  long  it  remained  in  that  oondiiion 
cannot  be  said,  but  the  '  whirligig  of  time 
brought  about  its  revenges '  in  those  days  as  in 
these.  That  dry  land,  with  the  bones  and  teeUi 
of  generations  of  long-lived  elephants  hidden 
away  among  the  gnarled  roots  ana  dry  leaves  of 
its  ancient  trees,  sank  gradoalUr  to  the  bottom 
of  the  icy  sea,  which  oovered  it  with  huge 
masses  of  drift  and  bouldeiM)lay.  Sea  beasts, 
such  as  the  walms,  now  restricted  to  the  ex- 
treme north,  paddled  aboat  where  birds  had 
twittered  among  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  fir- 
trees.  How  long  this  state  of  things  endured 
we  know  not,  hut  at  length  it  oame  to  an  end. 
The  upheaved  glacial  mud  hardened  into  the 
soil  of  modem  Norfolk.  Forests  grew  onoe 
more,  the  wolf  and  the  beaver  replaced  the  rein- 
deer and  the  elephant;  and  at  length  what  we 
call  the  history  of  England  dawned.*' 

This  is  the  story  which  Professor  Hux- 
ley sets  against  the  history,  not  of  Ens- 
land  only,  but  of  the  world.  Grentle 
reader,  note  the  contrast  well.  Look  back 
along  the  long  perspective.  Yonder  far 
trains  of  primeval  patriarchs  on  the  East- 
em  plains  —  yonder  Homeric  crowds — all 
the  splendour  of  ancient  vitality,  the  wi»- 
dom,  the  song,  the  arts ;  then  Judea,  Beth- 
lehem, Jerusalem,  and  the  history  of  those 
thin^  which  befell  there ;  then  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  old  world  passing  into 
the  new — the  growth  and  downfall  of 
kingdoms  —  the  noble  lives  and  noble 
deaths — the  mysterious,  many-chaptered 
life  of  man,  ever  different,  yet  always  the 
same ;  —  the  great  cries  of  sorrow  hundreds 
of  years  old  which  still  thrill  the  air  of  to- 
day ;  the  tales  of  supreme  self-eacrifioe,  self- 
devotion,  martyrdom,  heroism,  momentary 
triumph  of  badness  over  goodness,  slow, 
gradual,  oft-interrupted,  yet  real  victory, 
through  downfall  and  anguish,  of  goodnesa 
over  badness.  Look  at  a&  this,  i^all  the 
memories,  too  dear  and  sacred  to  be  named 
in  such  an  argument — the  examples  that 
are  laid  up  m  your  hearts,  the  thoughts 
that  move  you,  the  songs  that  sing  them- 
selves through  your  prosaic  life,  and  give 
it  a  celestial  accompaniment  of  music  that 
needs  no  voice ;  and  then,  when  you  have 
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done  all  this,  turn  back  to  Mr.  Huxley's 
assertion  —  **  The  man  who  shall  know  the 
true  history  of  the  bit  of  chalk  ...  is 
likely  to  have  a  truer,  and  therefore  a 
better,  conception  of  this  wonderful  uni- 
verse, and  of  man's  relation  to  it,  than  the 
most  learned  student  who  is  deep  read  in 
the  records  of  humanity  and  ignorant  of 
those  of  nature  1 " 

Stran&^e  madness!  wonderful  fanati- 
cism 1  What  can  any  reasonable  creature 
say  to  it?  And  yet  it  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  man  who  makes  this  extraor- 
dinary assertion,  though  we  cannot  but 
hope  it  was  done  in  a  moment  of  scientific 
aberration,  when  the  very  clear  immediate 
light  upon  the  bit  of  white  clay  in  his 
hand  had  confused  his  perceptions  of  the 
world  beyond.  For  it  is  not  possible  that 
Mr.  Huxley  can  really  think  his  lesson  of 
long  continuance,  of  wonderful  ]>hysical 
revolution,  and  of  the  pettiness  of  the 
tenancy  of  man  upon  this  old  immemorial 
earth,  can  for  a  moment  stand  comparison 
with  those  records  of  millions  of  lives 
which  are  written  upon  every  span  of 
mortal  soil.  We,  too,  could  grow  maudlin 
over  that  bit  of  chalk.  We  could  say  : 
this  senseless  bit  of  calcareous  matter, 
once  tossed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
se.i,  and  anon  tossed  down  again  —  this 
plaything  of  those  dumb  volcanic  forces 
which  have  no  voice  to  our  hearts  or  con- 
sciences, but  only  thunder  in  our  ears  and 
stifle  us  with  smoke  and  confusion  —  this 
inanimate  bit  of  matt<jr,  possibly  lived  for 
some  myriads  of  years  side  by  side  with 
that  other  bit  of  chalk  which,  in  Raphael's 
hands,  outlined  the  Sistiue  Madonna,  or 
that  with  which  the  fir.st  sketch,  the  earli- 
est conception  of  Westminster,  of  Notre 
Dame,  or  lork,  or  Ohartres  came  into  be- 
ing. Man's  relation  to  that  Sistine  Ma- 
donna, to  Westminster,  or  York  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  great  deal  warmer  and 
truer  than  his  relation  to  the  elephant's 
tooth  in  the  driil;  and,  to  our  humble 
thinking,  they  throw  a  greater  light  upon 
the  universe  than  whole  shiploads  of  gio- 
hifff:nnfF  or  walruses  wallowing  in  a  uni- 
verse whore  notliinjj  yet  was  man. 

With  all  this  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  that  (Jeology  is  not  interesting  in 
its  way,  or  object  to  it  as  a  branch  of 
study.  It  is  evidently  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  excitinjr,  to  the  point  of  mono- 
mania, to  its  own  sworn  disciples ;  and  we 
remember  still  the  ache  of  strained  atten- 
tion with  which,  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
wo  attempted  to  excite  our  own  interest 


in  a  panoramic  sketch — inyested  with  all 
the  glow  of  words  and  fenrid  eloqnenee 
which  nature  had  given  to  that  pninitno 
man  of  genius, — by  the  late  Ha^  MiDer, 
of  the  pre-human  world,  with  all  ita  stmiM 
beasts,  it«  volcanoes,  its  ice  and  fixe,  iti 
horrible  solitudes  and  voiceleBsnesa.  We 
were  verv  young  and  very  mach  ashamed 
of  ourself  when  we  found  we  could  not  do 
it ;  and  the  craning  of  our  youthful  neck 
to  catch  a  glimpse,  were  it  only  roond  • 
comer,  of  some  possible  man  or  WQma% 
Adam  or  Eve,  of  which  we  were  oonfldonii 
filled  us  with  a  humiliating  sense  of  ottir 
unintellectualism  and  meanneea  of  e^ 
pacity.  We  wonder  were  Ifr.  Huxley^ 
audience  cleverer  or  more  capable  of  en- 
lightened interest?  or  did  not  some  of 
them  too  sigh  wistfully,  and  think  they 
would  rather  have  heard  a  little  abost 
that  trifling  transitory  creature,  man? 

This  curious  absence  of  the  fSumlty  of 
comparison  (shall  we  call  it  ?)  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  charactcristica  of  the  eoi- 
entific  intelligence.     The   circulation  of 
blood  in  the  elephant  or  the  walrus  it  M 
doubt  as  interestiuff  as  that  which  ilowi 
through  man's  smaUer  yeins;   the  aetkm 
of  their  protoplasm  is  as  exdtinff  (proba- 
bly more  so,  in  short,  should  trunk  or  tusk 
menace  the  investigator)  ;  their  system  of 
bones  and  muscles  as  wondexfni.    So  ftr 
the  palaeontologist  is  free  to  say  what  be 
pleases ;  but  wiU  anybody  assert  or  belie?e 
for  a  moment  that  the  elephiCnt  himself  it 
as  interesting  to  us  as  the  man  is  ?    When 
Science  steps  over  this  boundary-line,  i^ 
stead  of  wisdom  she  becomes  folly;  and 
why,  having  such  a  large  sphere  for  the 
exercise    ot  wisdom,  she   should  choose 
to  »])eak  as  a  fool,  is  more  than  we  caa 
comprehend.      In   heaven's   name,  teeeb 
children,  working  men,  anvbody  you  pleaaeb 
as  much  about  the  Chalk,  and  the  Drifti 
and  the  megatherium,  as  you  have  to  tell 
them ;  but  why  stultify  yourself  and  yoor 
information  by  the  foolish  pretence  that 
your  lifeless  Drift  and  Chalk,  your  diy 
bones,  your  voiceless  dumb  creatures,  can 
interest  men  and  instruct  them,  and  inn- 
minate  the  universe  for  them,  as  do  the 
vast  stores  of  human  experience,  the  rec- 
ords of  toil,  and  love,  and  sorrow,  the 
struggle  upward  of  their  own  race  ?    Ihii 
is  but  to  give  us  an  amusing  example,  aneb 
as  confounds  the  inquirer  and  strikes  him 
dumb,  of  that  flrrand  anti-climax  to  which 
mind  in  its  highest  development  ia  alwaji 
liable,  —  the  sudden  step  from  the  subliine 
to  the  ridiculous,  tiie  foUy  of  the  wise. 
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From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
GUN-COTTON  FOR  WAR  PUttPOSE3. 

The  true  value  of  gun-cotton  has  at 
length  been  recognized;  and  it  has  been 
formally  adopted  to  serve  as  an  important 
military  agent,  and  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  warfare  by  land  and  sea.  It  may 
therefore  be  worth  while  to  recount  the 
history  of  gun-cotton,  for  which  yeps  ago 
weprophesied  great  things. 

The  substance  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Schonbcin,  of  Basle,  in  1846.  From 
that  time  until  1862  it  rather  retrogaded 
than  advanced  in  public  favour.  Its  un- 
popularity culminated,  perhaps,  in  1847, 
when  the  terrible  Faversham  explosion 
occurred,  by  which  twenty-two  lives  were 
lost.  From  that  time  its  fate  seemed  to 
be  decided  in  England.  Nobody  except 
chemists  and  public  lecturers  would  hear  of 
it  or  look  at  it.  But  in  Austria  some  experi- 
ments were  made  on  a  considerable  scale, 
and  the  substance  was  there  introduced  for 
military  use,  a  large  number  of  gun-cotton 
field-batteries  being  equipped.  But  a 
fresh  disaster  shortly  lea  to  its  summary 
rejection  in  that  country ;  and  gun-cotton 
would  by  this  time  have  been  forgotten, 
probably,  but  for  a  captain  in  the  Austrian 
artillery.  To  Baron  von  Lenk's  untiring 
exertion  is  due  the  resuscitation  of  gun- 
cotton  in  1862.  Von  Lenk  through  many 
years  clung  to  the  hope  of  the  successful 
application  of  gun-cotton.  His  labours  ul- 
timately had  at  least  one  practical  result. 
They  tau^jht  the  world  how  to  make  gun- 
cotton  of  a  stable  and  uniform  charac- 
ter —  gun-cotton  which  would  not  explode 
spontaneously  nor  behave  ditierently  on  dif- 
ferent davs.  Von  Lenk  also  elaborated  a 
system  of  applying  gun-cotton  which  was 
theoretically  satisfactory  but  practically 
worthless.  He  endeavoured  to  control 
and  regulate  the  violence  of  the  explosion 
of  the  compound  by  treating  it  in  the 
fonn  of  cotton  yarn,  which  he  plaited  into  | 
twists  of  various  degrees  of  density  and  i 
tightness:  thus  diminishing  or  developing 
the  rapidity  of  the  explosion,  as  he  pro- 
fesi^eil,  at  will.  This  arrangement,  though 
theoretically  meritorious,  proved  a  com- 
plete failure  for  artillery  purposes.  But 
the  system  of  manufacture  introduced  by 
Von  Lenk  had  the  merit  of  rendering 
[>ossihle  the  further  working  out  of  the 
question  of  the  application  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  of  keeping  the  subject  alive. 
At  this  point  Professor  Abel,  the  Director 
of  the  (ioverninent  Chemical  Establish- 
ment at  Woolwich,  came  upon  the  scene. 
He  was  the  mo.U  energetic  member  of  a 
committee,  of  which  General  Sabine  was 


president,  which  was  appointed  by   the 
War  Office  in  1863  ^on  the  representation 
of  the  British  Association)  to  consider  the 
question  of  gun-cotton.    At  that  time  it 
was  intended,  if  possible,  to  work  out  and 
apply  the  Austrian  system.    But  the  radi- 
cally defective  character  of  that  system 
soon    became  ,  apparent.    The  substance, 
applied  as  Von  Lenk  proposed,  failed  com- 
pletely for  guns.    It  also  failed   utterly, 
in  1864,  at  the  attenipted  demolition  of 
the  fortifications  at  Corfu.    So  that  the 
committee  was  left  with  a  mode  of  making 
gun-cotton  but  with  no  means  of  applying 
it.    It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Abel  hit  upon  a  yalnable  device  for 
mechanically  controlling  the    violence  of 
the    explosion.     This     device    consisted 
simply  m  reducing  the  cotton-yam,  a^r 
its  conversion  into  gun-cotton,  into  pulp 
— in  exactly  the  same  way  and  by  means 
of  precisely  the  same  engines  as  are  used 
for  the  reduction  of  rags  into  pulp  for  the 
manufacture    of    paper.    This   pulp  can 
then  be    readily  oisposed  in   masses   of 
any  shape,  size,  and  density  that  may  be 
desired.    It  is  a  mere  question  of  mould- 
ing the  pulp  thus   obtained.    It  can  be 
made  into  sheets  of  paper — indeed,  Messrs. 
Prentice,  of  Stowmarket,  have  generally 
adopted  this  method  for  the  production 
of   their    sporting  gun-cotton  cartridges, 
which  are  merely   roUs   of  paper   made 
from  the  gun-cotton  pulp;  or    it  can  be 
made  into  hard  solid  compressed  discs,  or 
into    granular    particles    to    imitate    in 
appearance     a     charge     of    gunpowder. 
Further,  the    pulping  process  admits  of 
a  ready  reduction  in  the  actual  strength 
of  the  gun-cotton  itself.    The  pulp  may 
consist  of  pure  gun-cotton,  or  a  proportion 
of  simple  cotton    may  be  introduced,  to 
dilute    the   gun-cotton    pulp,  and  so    to 
modify  the  explosive  power  of  the  mass. 
This  plan  is  resorted  to  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gun-cotton  sporting  cartridges,  and 
is  evidently  more  uniform  and  satisfactory 
than  the  rougher  plan    before    in  vogue 
of  introducing  a  certain  proportion  of  in- 
explosive  cotton  or  paper  mto  the  com- 
pleted gun-cotton  cartridge  to  act  as  a 
diluent.     Although    the   pulping  -process 
was  originally  resorted  to  mainly  —  if  not 
entirely  —  with  a  view  to  readily  control- 
ling and  modifying  the  action  of  gun-cot- 
ton for  artillery  purposes,  it  carries  with  it 
many  incidental  advantages.    Thus  pulped, 
gun-cotton  is  far  more  uniform  than  gun- 
cotton  made    in    any    other   way.      ±he 
adoption  of  the  process  has  effected  an  im- 
mense improvement    in  the  manufacture 
of  gun-cotton  as  regards  both   rapidity 
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and  thoroughneaa.  Originally,  the  wash- 
ing to  which  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the 
?un-cotton  to  remove  all  trace  of  the 
free  acids  occupied  about  three  weeks. 
It  Ls  now  done  in  two  days ;  and  done  far 
more  effectively  than  under  the  old  system, 
because  the  cotton,  being  broken  up  by 
the  pulping  engine  into  impalpable  parti- 
cles, becomes  washed  in  the  process  of 
pulping  through  and  through.  Again,  in 
place  of  having  to  employ  long-fibred  and 
costly  cotton  yarn  the  gun-cotton  may  be 
mtode  from  cotton  waste,  by  which  means 
a  great  economy  is  effected.  Comjiressed 
gun-cotton  is  far  safer  than  plaited  gun- 
cotton,  because  although  it  can  be  burned 
as  tinder  or  any  other  inflammable  mate- 
rial will  bum,  it  cannot,  unless  strongly 
confined,  be  exploded  —  except  by  means 
of  detonation.  The  bulk  of  a  given 
weight  is,  of  course,  immensely  reduced, 
and,  weight  for  weight-,  compressed  gun- 
cotton  occupies  about  the  same  space  as 
gunpowder. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  advan- 
tage of  the  pulping  system  is  that  it  ad- 
mits of  the  application  of  detonation  to 
the  explosion  of  gun-cotton;  and  by 
means  of  detonation  not  merely  is  the  ex- 
plosive violence  of  gun-cotton  largely  in- 
creased, but  the  force  can  be  developed 
without  the  confinement  of  the  substance 
which  was  before  necessary.  This  discov- 
ery that  compressed  gun-cotton  could  be 
advantageously  exploded  in  the  open  air 
by  means  of  a  detonating  fuze  constitutes 
another  and  a  very  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  gun-cotton.  It  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman 
attached  to  the  Royal  Chemical  Establish- 
ment at  Woolwich.  This  discovery  and 
Mr.  Abel's  system  of  pulping  and  com- 
pressing gun-cotton  go  hancl-in-hand.  The 
one  discovery  has  supplemented  tlie  other. 
Uncompressed  gun-cotton  cannot,  when 
uncoufined,  be  exploded  by  detonation. 
But  compressed  gun-cotton,  if  laid  upon  a 
block  of  granite  or  against  a  palisade,  may 
be  made  by  means  of  detonation  to  yield 
an  explosive  force  suflicient  to  shiver  the 
granite  into  atoms  or  to  cut  the  palisade 
in  two.  The  same  charge  of  gun-cotton 
ignited  in  the  usual  manner  burns  inno- 
cently away.  This  is  the  substance  — 
compressed  gun-cotton  pulp  fired  by  means 
of  a  detonating  fuze  —  which  for  the  past 
few  years  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  engineers  at  Chatham  and  the  navsd 
experimentalists  at  Portsmouth.    The  re- 


sult of  repeated  experiments  and  carefbl 
in(][uiry  has  been  the  formal  adoption  of 
gun-cotton  for  military  mining  and  d^ 
structive  purposes,  and  for  sabmarine  de- 
fensive and  offensive  operations.  A  codh 
mittee  of  engineer  ofificers,  of  whidi 
Colonel  Gallwej  is  president^  has  pro- 
nounced decisively  in  favour  of  Abel's 
comprised  gun-cotton  for  the  demolition 
of  stockades,  buildings,  and  obstacles  of 
all  sorts,  for  the  general  purposes  of  mili- 
tary mining  in  peace  and  war,  for  ths 
formation  of  breaches,  and  for  the  removsl 
of  wrecks,  rocks,  &c.  Gnn-ootton  is  equal 
to  about  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of 
gunpowder  for  most  of  these  purposes; 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  abso- 
lutely inexplosive,  except  when  confined 
in  a  stout  case,  or  when  purposely  ex- 
ploded by  detonation;  whde  it  can  be 
stored  wet  if  desired,  so  much  being  dried 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required  for 
use.  It  is  also  considerably  onei^per  to 
use  than  gunpowder,  and  lignter  to  trans- 
port in  the  proportion  of  its  superior 
power,  (vun-cotton  is  not  considered 
suitable  for  the  attack  and  defence  of 
countermined  works,  because  the  gases 
which  are  generated  are  likely  to  be  iign- 
nous  to  the  men  working  under-ffround, 
and  because  the  craters  produced  by  gon- 
cotton  in  earth  are  inferior  to  those  pn^ 
duced  by  powder. 

For  torpedo  purposes  the  value  of  com- 
pressed gun-cotton  has  been  fbr  some 
years  recognized.  The  torpedo  committee 
decidedly  recommended  its  use  for  all  tor- 
pedo operations.  A  committee,  of  which 
Colonel  Nugent,  R.K.,  is  president,  is  now, 
we  understand,  engaged  m  settling  details 
of  all  questions  relative  to  torpedoes,  and 
in  practically  applying  the  recommendiatioa 
of  the  late  torpedo  comnuttee.  llie  re- 
cent visits  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  Chatham  to  witness  torpedo  and 
mining  operations,  and  the  remaikable 
success  which  attended  those  experiments, 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  whole  subject ;  sod 
we  understand  that  the  manufacture  of 
compressed  gun-cotton  on  a  verv  large 
scale  is  at  once  to  commence  at  the  G<nr- 
ernment  works  at  Waltham  Abbey.  It  ii 
with  great  satisfaction  that  we  at  last  re- 
cord the  introduction  of  this  raloable 
agent  and  the  successAil  issue  of  the  un- 
wearied exertions  of  the  distinguished 
English  chemist  to  whom  we  may  say  we 
are  indebted  for  the  very  existence  of 
gun-cotton  in  this  country. 
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AN  AUTUMN  MORNING. 


White  with  entangled  mists,  the  cold  woods 

wear 
A  hoary  aspect;  as  the  watery  sun, 
Climbing  the  wind-swept  eastern    heaTens   so 

bare, 
A  chilly  glare  casts  o'er  the  landscape  dan. 
The  red-leaved  bramble  and  rcd-btrried  brier. 
Springing  so  plentiful  on  every  hand, 
Prank  the  pale  banks,  and,  climbing  high  and 

higher. 
Trick  the  tall  hedgerows  colouring  o*er  the  land. 
Flocks  hill  ward  hie;  field  ward  the  herd  repairs; 
And  o*er  the  lato-ploughed,  chocolate-coloured 

heights 
Stray  rooks  low  wheeling  light.    The  chilly  airs 
Sigh  in  the  hedge,  as  they  their  lost  delights 
Lamented;  while  the  leaves  down  wavering 
Seem  dreaming,  as  they  fall,  of  one  clear  spring. 

Chambcn'  Journal. 


CHURNING  SONG. 

Katie. 

Pink-eyed  daisies,  asphodel. 

Clover-balls,  and  pimpernel. 

Sweet  wild  flowers  that  check  the  mead 

Where  the  milky  mothers  feed. 

Listen,  listen  to  our  song 

While  the  chum-rod  drives  along. 

Fair  to  look  at  are  our  kine, 
White  as  milk,  or  re<l  as  wine, 
Black  as  sloes,  or  strawberry-pied. 
Satin-skinned  and  gentle-eyed. 
Go  where'er  ye  will,  I  ween, 
Better  cows  were  never  seen. 

Naughty  kine,  why  will  ye  roam 
When  our  Marian  calls  ye  homo  T 
When  ye  wander  prist  the  creek 
Robin  has  to  iielp  her  seek. 
Rusy-red  is  Marian  then 
Ere  she  brings  ye  home  again. 

Mabian. 
Little  elves  that  all  th^  day 
Rock  amid  the  wild  flowers'  spray. 
Come  and  cluster  on  my  arm, 
Say  the  spell  and  work  the  charm; 
Hasten !  and  I  will  not  tell 
Of  your  doings  in  the  dell. 

Oh!  the  melody  of  birds! 
Oh!  the  lowing  of  the  herds! 
And  the  busy  wil<l  bee's  hum! 
And  the  muffled  part ridgeni rum! 
And  the  blue  skies  spread  above! 
And  the  breeze's  tale  of  love! 

White  BuB  milk  the  daisies  be. 
White  the  wood-anemone, 
Re<l  the  scented  clover-ball, 
Reil  the  wiM-rose  over  nil. 
Rosy  md  anil  milky  white. 
All  love's  oolours  blend  iu  light 


So  the  loving  nj  oomes  down 
Golden  as  a  monarch's  crown; 
So  the  loving  light  looks  ap 
Golden  from  the  battercap. 
King  and  peasant,  sun  and  flower^ 
All  are  golden  in  love*s  hour. 

Sphish  and  splutter!    Butter!  Batter! 
How  it  heard  the  words  I  utter! 
Cream,  like  maidens,  gives  its  tressare* 
Only  at  love's  long^  sought  pleasure: 
Katie,  take  it  off  to  town* 
Ralph  is  there  to  drive  yon  down. 


LIFE. 

Life  is  so  cheap  and  yet  so  dear 

We  prize  it,  but  we  soom  it  too. 
And  plod  our  round  from  year  to  year 

With  little  or  to  hope  or  do; 
Each  day  brings  fretful  cares  and  ooi!* 

And  sorrows  come,  and  joys  depart. 
And  we  grow  old  with  weary  toil. 

Or  else  from  listles^moss  of  heart,  — 
What  matters  which T  what  matters  how? 

Time  heedeth  not  our  fitful  moods. 
But  st'imps  its  signet  on  onr  brow 

In  city  life  or  solitudes; 
And  we  grow  old;  yet  scarcely  feel 
The  incess:int  whirling  of  the  wheel. 
Nor  heed  the  traces  that  declare 
We  are  not  now  what  once  we  were : 
The  world  has  worn  us  to  its  wajs, 

"  Do  this,'*  it  says,  and  we  obey; 
There  is  no  freedom  in  our  praise 

And  little  courage  left  to  pray. 

At  moments  with  a  sadden  pun 

We  gasp  and  cry  for  youth  again. 

Anil  wonder  whence  the  joy  has  gone, 

Wlilch  we  were  wont  to  fce^l  upon; 

When  Love  with  Life  walked  hand  in  hand. 

When  'twas  a  boundless  bliss  to  dare 
The  mighty  peaks  that  guard  the  land 

Whore  wis^lom  dwells  serenely  fair, — 
Dear  Ilciven !  how  strong  and  rich  we  were,  — 
For  joy  breeds  strength,  and  hope  gives  power, 
And  kfiowled.^  is  the  young  man's  dower. 
And  youthful  dreams  are  fair  domains. 
And  happy  thoughts  are  golden  gains. 

The  dreams  are  gone,  the  raptnre  pfist, 
K.'LGh  year  moves  o-ilmly  like  the  last. 
The  sea  thit  foamed  with  deaTning  roar 
Creeps  laggard-like  along  the  shore,— 
Wc  treiul  the  footsteps  of  our  sires 
With  petty  aims  and  mean  desires. 
And  idly  act  pur  little  part 

Like  puppets  fishioned  for  a  show;  — 
Teach  us,  O  Lord!  how  great  Thou  art. 

That  we  our  greatness,  too,  may  know. 
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Of  all  the  Popes  who  have  worn  the 
tiara  few  merit  more  attention  than  the 
remarkable  figure  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  fiery 
and  imperious  friar-pope,  best  known  to 
Englishmen  from  his  connexion  with  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  story  of  his  brief 
pontificate  is  crowded  with  incident  and  is 
most  instructive,  both  when  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  papal 
powiT,  and  as  sugi^estive  of  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  humanity  of  that 
spiritual  empire  of  the  world  which  it  has 
failed  to  establish.  It  comprises  within 
the  brief  compass  of  four  years  and  four 
months  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  conflict 
of  the  Catholic  and  Reformed  religions 
which  then  divided  Europe  —  a  period 
during  which  the  papacy  was  still  re- 
garded as  supreme  arbitress  among  the 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  and  when  not 
only  the  8j)iritual  but  the  temporal  inter- 
ests of  nations  were  the  matter  of  fierce 
and  incessant  conflict  in  the  chambers  of 
the  Vatican. 

The  study  of  this  eventful  pontificate 
has  frequently  attracted  the  diligence  of 
the  historian.  Three  authors,  who  have 
previously  to  the  writers  whose  volmnes 
are  now  before  us  dealt  with  the  subject, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  — 
CIrogf)rio  Leti,  Father  Tempesti,  and 
Ilanke. 

Grogorio  Leti  enjoyed  at  one  time  much 
ceh'brity,  but  his  history  of  Sixtus  V., 
.like  the  rest  of  the  works  of  this  writer, 
who  was  a  deserter  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  deserves  little  confi- 
dence :  it  is  a  mere  compilation  of  loose 
traditions,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
romance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  published 
in  Uonu'  in  1751  by  Tempesti,  a  friar  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  like  the  Pope  whose 

•  1.  Sirtc  Quint.  Tar  M.  lo  Baron  de  Hubnxb. 
Ancicn  ambu>sa(l<'ur  d' Autriche  a  Paris  et  a  Uume, 
d  aj^rt**  th'<  rnrresiMHidanco'i  diplumutiqiies  tir<H*8 
d»>  Arrliivfs  d  t'tat  du  Vatican,  do  Simancaifi,  Ye- 
riJM\  Tari:*,  Vienue  et  Florence.   3  vols.  8vo.    Paris: 

2.  Ifistoire  de  Strfe  Quint,  sa  Vie  ft  son  Pontijl- 
cat.  Inr  M.  A.  ,1.  Dc.mk'^nil,  oflicier  do  la  L<^gion 
d  liontu  ur,  niembre  du  Cunseil  general  du  Loire. 

Tar  is :  1>09. 


life  he  undertook  to  write,  and  whose  fame 
he  claims  for  the  honour  of  his  community, 
was  founded  on  the  honest  study  of  origi- 
nal diplomatic  and  state  documents,  which 
he  has  incorporated  into  his  text.  The 
history  is  a  painstaking  and  solid  per- 
formance in  two  quarto  volumes ;  but  the 
style  of  the  narrative  was  not  sufficiently 
attractive  to  attain  popularity.  It  sup- 
plies, however,  the  chief  substance  of  the 
work  of  M.  Dumesnil,  published  last  year, 
who  has  fused  together  the  work  of 
Tempesti  and  materials  from  other  printed 
sources  into  a  very  readable  volume. 

Ranke,  in  his  ''  History  of  the  Popes  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,"  was  the  first  to 
seize  in  a  broad  and  masterly  way  the  char- 
acteristic lineaments  of  Sixtus  V. ;  and  as 
he  eiyoyed  the  opportunity  of  studying 
original  documents  not  to  be  found  in 
Tempesti,  his  account  of  this  pontificate 
was  a  new  contribution  to  historic  truth. 

Baron  de  Hiibner,  the  author  of  the  first 
of  the  works  with  which  we  here  deal,  has, 
from  his  diplomatic  position,  had  access 
to  the  archives  of  the  chief  capitals  of 
Europe ;  he  also  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bergenroth  in  making 
copies  of  documents  from  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
give  to  the  world  a  fresh  mass  of  state- 
papers  of  the  highest  interest  relating  to 
Sixtus  v.,  published  as  pidces  justificatives 
in  a  supplement  to  his  text,  which  is  a  nar- 
rative of  this  pontificate  of  extreme  fair- 
ness, though  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view. 
The  Baron  filled  the  post  of  Austrian 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France  on  the 
1st  January,  1859 ;  and  it  was  to  him  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  addressed  the 
memorable  words,  which  announced  that 
the  Empire  was  about  to  break  loose  from 
its  policy  of  peace,  and  to  engage  in  the 
campaign  which  drove  the  Austrians  be- 
yond the  Mincio. 

Baron  Iliibner's  narrative  contains  a  re- 
view of  the  general  condition  of  Italy  and 
of  Europe  in  a  most  troubled  period,  and 
of  the  difficult  relations  of  the  Papacy  with 
the  various  European  powers ;  it  sets  forth 
the  consequent  perplexities,  variations, 
and  inconsistencies  of  Papal  policy,  it  de- 
picts the  hard-fought  diplomatic  conflicts 
which  took  place  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
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Pope,  and  is  diverBified  with  antiquarian 
and  curious  studies  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society,  and  of  the  topography  of  Rome 
during  the  fifteenth  century;  all  which 
subjects  are  so  judiciously  and  artistically 
handled  and  arranged,  that  the  two  vol- 
umes of  text  form  very  various,  instructive, 
and  agreeable  readinji^,  and  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  sound  historical  literature. 
Far  more  accurate  than  Leti  or  Tempesti 
and  less  sententious  than  Ranke,  Baron 
lliibner  appears  to  us  to  have  contributed 
to  the  literature  of  Europe  one  of  the  mo.^t 
valuable  productions  of  an  age  rich  in 
historical  biograi)hy.  His  style  is  vigor- 
ous, graphic,  and  perspicuous;  and  the 
reader  is  seldom,  if  ever,  reminded  that 
the  author  is  writing  in  a  language  not  his 
own.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  avail  ourselves,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article,  of  the  English  translation 
of  the  work,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ilugli 
Jemingham ;  but  our  readers  will  shortly 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  results  of  Baron 
Iliibner's  labours  in  an  English  dress. 

M.  do  Pisany,  the  ambassador  of  Henri 
III^  who  arrived  in  Rome  while  the  con- 
clave was  still  sittiu;^  which  elected  Sixtus 
v.,  announced  to  his  master  that  '*u;j  cor- 
delier nomine  Montnlto "  was  now  Pope. 
Sixtus  V.  indeed  began  his  ecclesiastical 
career  as  a  friar.  He  was  the  son  of  poor 
parents.  His  father,  Pier  Gentile  Peretti, 
was,  when  the  future  pope  was  born,  on  tlie 
13th  December,  1521,  a  gardener  at  a  small 
village,  Grottamare,  near  Mont  alto,  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  Ancona,  in  a  delight- 
ful neighbourhood  with  a  fair  prospect  on 
the  Adriatic.  The  family  was  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  and  had  e.«cap(?d  from  Dalmatia  and 
the  terror  of  the  Turkish  invasion  in  the 
preceding  century.  The  father  of  Felice 
Peretti,  as  the  bov  was  called,  had  himself 
lost  evervthinjj  in  the  sack  of  Montalto  in 
1518,  by  tlie  Duke  of  Urbino,  after  wliich 
he  removed  to  Grottamare.  Such  was  the 
straitened  condition  of  the  familv,  that  the 
mother  of  the  future  Pope  was  obliged  to 
enter  domestic  service ;  his  aunt  became  a 
washerwoman ;  Jind  it  is  said  that  his  sister 
followed  the  same  calling. 

The  little  Felice  Peretti  is  said  to  have 


tended  his  father's  swine  as  a  child ;  hov- 
ever,  he  had  an  uncle,  Frk  Salvadore,  in 
the  convent  of  the  order  of  Minorite  Frian 
at  Montalto,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  re- 
verse of  fortune  which  assailed  the  rest  of 
his  family;  this  Frk  Salvadore  undertook 
the  education  of  his  nephew,  and  got  him 
entered  into  his  own  convent  at  the  age  of 
nine,    llie  industry,  vivacity  of  spirit,  and 
powers  of  acquirement  of  the  boy-friar  were 
soon   remarkable.    After    going  through 
courses  of  rhetoric,  philoB0]>hy,  and  the- 
ology, in  various  convents  and  towns,  he 
became  already  known  as  a  preacher  at 
nineteen,  though  he  did  not  take  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  theology  till  1518.    Hit 
fame  as  a  preacher  rapidly  spread  through- 
out Italy ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1323 
in  Lent  that  he  made  his  first  essay  in  a 
pulpit  in  Rome  at  the  church  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli.    As  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  the  audience  was  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished, and  among  them  were  to  be 
seen  Cardinal  Carpi,  his  earliest  bene&^ 
tor,  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
Filippo  Neri,  now  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar.    It  would  appear,  however,  from 
a  fragment  of  a  sermon  to  be  found  in 
Baron  Hiibner's  volumes,  that  his  style  of 
oratory  was  of  the  kind  which  the  Frendi 
call  (implijicatice,  and  rather  abundant  snd 
ornate  than  of  real  moral  and  rclldons 
strength ;  and  that  it  was  mainly  his  ani- 
mated   gestures   and  fiery  earnest  look 
which  made  his  eloquence  impressive  with 
his  auditory.    Tliat-,  indeed,  is  the  chanc^ 
teristic  of  Italian  pulpit  oratory.    He  liad, 
however,  such  success,  that  his  ecclesias- 
tical good  fortune  dates  from    his  first 
appearance  in  Rome,  when  his  talents  and 
character  aci^uired  the  esteem  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Church  of  l^me. 

A  great  movement  of  reform  was  then 
going  on  in  the  bosom  of  Catholicism  it- 
self. The  profligate,  the  voluptuous,  and 
the  art-lo\'ing  popes  and  cardinals — the 
Borgias  and  the  Medicis —  were  disappear- 
ing before  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  stem 
race  who  awoke  anew  the  sleeping  genius 
of  the  Church,  and  evoked  afre-^h  the  spirit 
of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  HI.  The  In- 
quisitor-Pope was  in  the  ascendant,  for 
Loyola  and  Philip  11.  had  sworn  to  undo 
the  work  of  Luther  and  Calvin.    It  was 
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from  the  society  of  such  men  as  Cardinal 
Caratfa,  afterwards  Paul  IV.,  and  Cardinal 
Ghif<lieri,  at  that  time  chief  inquisitor, 
known  later  as  Pius  V.,  the  most  intolerant 
and  implacable  of  the  new  order  of  Popes, 
tliut  the  future  Sixtus  V.  educated  his 
fiery  spirit  to  that  pitch  of  zeal  which  made 
him  the  j^reatest  pontiff*  of  that  age,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  persecution  became  in- 
carnate, who  undertook  to  war  with  heresy 
to  the  d'ath,  and  to  shut  the  gates  of  mercy 
on  all  mankind  who  would  not  adopt  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  With 
such  powerful  friends  as  Caraffa,  Ghislieri, 
and  Carpi,  ecclesiastical  promotion  was  a 
matter  of  course  with  Father  Felice  Pe- 
retti,  or  Montalto  as  he  now  began  to  be 
called,  lie  was  successively  made  regent 
of  the  convents  of  his  order  at  Sienna,  Na- 
ples, and  Venice.  At  Venice  he  also  re- 
ceive<l  the  appointment  of  Inquisitor:  and 
in  conpequence  of  the  rigorous  zeal  with 
which  he  supported  all  the  pretensions  of 
Rome  in  that  city,  he  gained  increased 
confidence  with  the  champions  of  Papal 
authority,  though  he  excited  hostility 
among  the  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

After  Ijaving  filled  various  other  offices, 
he  became  vicar-general  of  his  own  Fran- 
ciscan order,  which  he  proceeded  to  re- 
form with  characteristic  severity.  Subse- 
quently he  went  on  a  mission  to  Spain 
in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Buoncompagni, 
afterwards  Gregory  XIII.,  with  whom 
howtvor  he  quarrelled  on  the  road  in  a 
way  which  left  no  room  for  reconciliation; 
so  that  he  lived  in  forced  retirement  dur- 
ing the  whole  thirteen  years  of  Gregory's 
pontificate,  which  immediately  preceded 
his  own.  He  revenged  himself,  however, 
during  his  retirement  by  bitter  and  fre- 
quent sarcasms  on  the  government  and 
character  of  Gregory,  and  when  he  him- 
self became  Pope,  he  never  failed  to  con- 
tract the  vigour  of  his  own  pontificate 
with  the  weakness  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor; he  even  had  a  dream,  in  which  he 
saw  the  deceased  Pope  in  the  flames  of 
purgatory. 

Pius  V.  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  the 
future  Sixtus  V. ;  there  was  much  simi- 
larity of  character  between  the  two  eccle- 
siastics, both  were  ardent,  zealous,  and 
au.stere,  and  both   regarded   the  persecu- 


tion of  heresy  as  the  highest  of  all  human 
and  divine  duties.  Pius  V.  conferred  on 
his  friend  two  Buccessive  bishoprics,  and 
paved  the  way  to  the  Papacy  for  him  by 
creating  him  a  cardinal  in  1570,  when  he 
took  the  title  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  re- 
ceiving from  the  Pope  at  the  same  time 
the  pension  of  100  crowns  a  month,  known 
as  "  the  dish  of  the  poor  cardinal."  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  election  of  Gregory 
XIII.  he  was  an  active  adviser  of  Pius  V., 
but  during  his  long  disgrace  after  the  ele- 
vation of  his  enemy,  he  lost  "  the  dish  of 
the  poor  cardinal,"  and  had  to  fall  back 
for  occupation  on  his  passion  for  building, 
which  he  shared  in  a  humbler  way  with 
the  great  Cardinal  Famese,  and  other 
members  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  built 
the  villa  on  the  Rsquiline  Hill,  now  called 
the  Villa  Massimi,  but  then  the  Villa  Pe- 
retti,  constructed  on  part  of  the  site  of 
the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  and  in  front  of 
the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius.  He  also 
built  a  tomb  for  Nicholas  IV.  and  repaired 
the  chapel  del  Presepio  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  To  these  occupations,  and  to 
the  publication  of  a  large  edition  of  the 
words  of  Saint  Ambrose,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  favourite  father,  and  whose 
bold  defiance  of  Theodosius  he  constantly 
quoted  as  a  precedent  for  himself,  he  de- 
voted his  leisure  before  his  advent  to  the 
pontificate. 

Before  he  removed  however  to  his  new 
house  on  the  Esquiline,  a  tragic  event  in 
his  own  family,  strangely  characteristic  of 
the  time,  and  of  which  the  fatal  beauty  of 
the  famous  Vittoria  Accoromboni  was  the 
cause,  agitated  all  Rome  and  all  Italy.  A 
few  years  before,  when  be  was  named 
vicar-general  of  his  order,  he  had  brought 
his  sister  Donna  Camilla  and  her  family  to 
Rome.  The  father  of  Vittoria  Accorom- 
boni, himself  of  noble  family,  was  then  in 
search  of  a  husband  for  his  daughter, 
whose  manner,  wit,  speech,  and  grace  fas- 
cinated all  beholders,  and  brought  forward 
many  suitors  for  her  hand.  The  chief 
of  these  was  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini,  Duke 
of  Bracciano,  a  man  of  terrible  reputation, 
who  was  suspected  of  having  murdered 
his  first  wife,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  whose  houses  and  country 
castles  were  mere  strongholds  of  bandittL 
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Though  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  and  had 
a  repulsive  malady,  he  possessed  a  strange 
attraction  for  and  was  preferred  by  Vit- 
toria,  wlio  was  nevertheless  married  by 
her  father  to  Francesco  Pcretti,  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Montalto  and  son  of  Donna 
Camilla.  Soon  afterwards,  the  husband 
of  the  bride  was  found  murdered  in  the 
street.  Everybody  suspected  the  Duke 
of  Bracciano  to  be  the  real  culprit,  but  the 
idea  of  exacting  vengeance  from  the  great 
chief  of  the  Orsini,  the  possessor  of  two 
or  three  houses  in  Rome  as  strong  as 
fortresses,  and  crowded  with  hrari  and 
brigands,  filled  the  city  with  consterna- 
tion ;  nothing  less  than  civil  war  was  in 
prospect  under  so  weak  a  rule  as  that  of 
Gregory  XIII.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
however,  Cardinal  Montalto,  after  giving 
exi)res8ion  to  his  sorrow  in  full  consistory, 
desisted  from  following  up  his  demand  for 
vengeance.  The  adventures  of  Vittoria 
Accoromboni,  and  her  own  subsequent 
murder  by  a  kinsman  of  her  hui^band,  form 
the  subject  of  a  novel  by  Tieck ;  and  this 
singular  tale  of  atrocity  and  romance  riv- 
eted the  attention  of  all  Italy.  The  future 
Poi>e,  wounded  as  he  thus  was  in  his  most 
cherijihed  affections,  had  a  private  incen- 
tive for  undertaking  that  merciless  war 
against  brigandage  and  the  practice  of 
assassination  among  the  nobility  which  was 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  Ids 
administration. 

Tlie  conduct  of  Montalto,  nevertheless, 
in  the  matter  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew, 
and  his  retirement  from  affairs  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  operated  in  favour  of  his 
election  in  the  conclave  which  met,  accord- 
ing to  prescription,  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  his  predecessor.  For  Sixtus  V., 
like  many  of  the  Popes,  owed  the  tiara  to 
the  fac^t  that  he  was  the  member  of  the 
Sacred  College  against  whom  all  parties 
could  find  the  least  aggregate  of  objec- 
tions, and  to  fiilfil  this  con(lition,  absence 
of  notoriety  and  the  possession  of  a  neutral 
reputation  were  the  most  useful  qualifica- 
tions. The  old  story  of  the  a])pearancc 
of  the  future  Pope  on  crutches  at  the  con- 
clave, as  a  mark  of  decrepitude,  which  he 
threw  aside  the  moment  liis  election  was 
secure,  is  altogether  rejected  by  Baron 
Iliibncr  as  apocryphal;  but  no  doubt 
Sixtus  V.  owea  the  votes  of  his  colleagues 
to  their  ignorance  of  his  true  character. 

The  mo.->t  imposing  candidate  before  the 
election  seemed  to  be  the  magnificent  Far- 
nese,  the  creature  of  his  uncle  Paul  III., 
who  built  the  splended  palace  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  King  of  Naples,  and  who  so 
nearly  attained  the  pontificate  in  several 


conclaves.     His  relatioDBhip,  however,  to 
the  ducal  family  of  Parma  excited  againit 
him  the  jealousy  of  the  Medici,  vbo  al- 
ways succeeded  in  procuring  a  combina- 
tion which  resulted  m  his  exclusion.    On 
the  present  occasion  Cardinal  Ferdinand 
de'  Medici,  afterwards  Grand  Dakc  of  Tus- 
cany, was  the  chief  rival  of  Famese  in  the 
conclave;    and  although  Famese  at  hii 
entry  into  the    electoral    assembly   com- 
manded the  nineteen  votes  of  the  batch  of 
cardinals   created  in  the  last  pontificate, 
_  Medici  still  intrigued  so  as  to  prevent  hii 
'  obtaining  the  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
I  cardinals  present  —  the  number  necessary 
for  his  election ;  and,  after  trying  yarioas 
combinations,  came  to  the  conclusion  thst 
Montalto  was  the  otAy  papable  candidate 
I  whom  he  could  play  with  certainty  to  pn- 
vent  the  success  of  Famese.    By  dijiAo- 
'matic  manceuvres,  he   succeeded  in  win* 
ning  over  the  Altemps,  the  chief  of  the 
creatures  of  Pius  IV. ;  by  another  clever 
stratagem  he   succeeded   in  intimidating 
San  Sisto,  the  chief  of  the  creatures  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  had   promised  their 
votes  to  Farnese,  so  that  Montalto  wat 
elected  by  adoration,  as  it    is  termed  — 
that  is,  all  the  electors,  seeing  that  oppo- 
sition was  futile,  voted   by  acclamation, 
and  renounced   further  scrutiny.    Sixtus 
V.  was  thus  chosen  on  the  24th  of  AiniJ, 
lo^,  and  his  coronation  was  celebratea  on 
the  first  of  May  following. 

This  was  the  shortest  of  conclaves.    The 
influence  of  the  political  factions  devoted 
to  Franco  and  Spain  and  Austria  was  lit- 
tle felt  in  this  election,  owing  to  the  in- 
tense rivalry  of  Medici  and  Famese.  Even 
Pliilip  II.,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
lay  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  exerdied 
little  weight  in  the  decision,  although  hii 
interest  was  exerted  in  favour  of  Famese, 
and  he  found  no  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  choice  of  the  SMred  College. 
The  choice  of  Montalto  was,  in  fact,  doe  to 
circumstances  so  unforeseen,  that  the  de- 
vout ruler  of  Spain  conceived  him  to  have 
been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  nuvked  oat  for 
the  office  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoit 
The  new  Pope,  at  the  request  of  San  Ssto. 
to  whose  decision  at  the  final  moment  he 
owed  his  elevation,  took  the  title  of  Sixtni 
v.  The  retired  life  which  he  had  led  before 
his  accession  had  induced  Medici  to  ipeen- 
late  on  the  influence  he  might  retain  over  a 
Pontiff  of  his  own  creation  so  entirely  un- 
used to  affairs,  but  Sixtus  V.  very  speedily 
undeceived  him  in  these  expectationi^  for 
the  new  Pope  was  well  aware  that  Ifodid 
had  only  brought  about  his  election  si  the 
sole  means  of  keeping  out  Famese ;  and  he 
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displayed  immediately  after  his  election  a 
vij^our  of  character,  a  tenacity  of  political 
an<l  erclcsiastical  piirpo.^e,  and  an  imperious 
force  of  command  which  none  had  expect- 
ed to  tind  in  a  man  now  sixty-four  years 
of  ac^o,  who  had  be;?un  his  career  as  a 
friar,  and  had  been  deprived  of  all  office 
for  tho  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life. 

Nowhere  was  the  energy  of  Sixtus  more 
astonishinj;  than  in  the  manajjement  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Pontifical  States. 
*'  Severity  and  hoarding  of  money,"  he  laid 
do\^'n  at  once  as  the  maxim  of  his  rule.  By 
the  care  which  he  bestowed  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  his  dominions  and  by  his 
reforms,  he  very  speedily  succeeded  in 
rei^cuing  the  finances  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment from  the  ruinous  state  in  which  they 
had  bien  left  by  Ciregory  XHI.  Many  of 
his  nu'asures,  indeed,  violated  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  as  at  present  uif- 
derstood,  but  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  and  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  in  less  than  a  year 
after  his  accession,  Sixtus  had  deposited  a 
million  of  golfien  crowns  as  the  result  of 
his  economy  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  that  he  left  more  than  three  millions 
in  the  treasury  there  behind  him  at  his 
death.  The  i)ossession  of  so  much  ready 
money  made  nim  one  of  the  richest  princes 
of  Europe.  The  reputation  which  he  thus 
acquired  for  wealth  caused  his  alliance  to 
be  eagerly  sought  for;  but  Sixtua  V.  ieal- 
ously  watched  over  his  treasures,  and  al- 
though not  sparing  of  his  golden  crowns 
when  they  could  be  employed  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  usefulness  either  abroad  or  at 
home,  yet  h(»  carefully  kept  guard  oyer 
them,  and  prevented  himself  from  being 
entanirled  in  such  a  way  in  the  schemes  of 
Philip  II.  and  of  the  League  as  would 
squander  the  results  of  his  economy  with- 
out results. 

Order  in  his  finances  Sixtus  V.  well  un- 
derstood could  not  be  effectually  secured 
unless  public  order  were  established 
throughout  his  dominions;  therefore  his 
very  first  thoughts  were  directed  towards 
8weepln2  the  territory  and  city  of  Rome 
clear  of  the  hordes  of  banditti  and  the  sys- 
tem of  brigandage  with  which  they  were 
then  infested.  In  all  ages  brigandage  has 
exercised  a  i)otent  influence  in  the  history 
of  southern  countries.  The  masnadieri  of 
Italy,  the  jKirtul(u<  of  Spain,  the  guerillas 
of  Portu;jal,  have  always  been  malefactors 
more  or  less  of  the  same  race  —  a  race 
scattered  throughout  the  countries  on 
wliich  they  prey,  and  ready  in  all  periods 
of  national  trouble  to  assume  the  colours 
of    political  fiiction,    under   the    pretext 


either  of  patriotism  or    of  authority.    In 
such  times  they  attract  into  their  ranks  all 
the  equivocal  elements  of  the  population. 
Every  village  sends  its  contingent  of  ras- 
cals—  men  of   loose  lives  and  dangerous 
cliaracters,  at  war  with  law  and  society. 
Their  adventurous  career  and  their  daring 
create  for  them  strange  sympathies  in  the 
confused  moral  sense  of  the  peasantry,  who 
become  their  allies  and  abettors  in  escaping 
pursuit.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy  was 
m    a  condition  especially    fayourable  for 
the  propagation  and  support  of  this  i^o- 
cial  malady.    The  parties  of  the  Guelphs 
and  the   Ghibehnes  were,  it  is  true,  ex- 
tinct ;  the  Free  Republics  existed  no  more ; 
and  the  petty  tyrants  who  exercised  sov- 
ereign jurisdiction  in  their  small  territo- 
ries had  fallen  one  by  one ;  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  former  times  were  still  strong, 
the  habits  engendered  by  centuries  of  lo- 
cal warfare,  and  by  the  military  system  of 
the  condottipri  haa  not  passed  away ;  the 
memories  of  ancient  and  extinguished  lib- 
erties and  privileges  still  suryived ;  and 
the  briganos  played  often  but  the  part  of 
the  ancien t/aoru5cif<  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  by  carrying  on  war  against 
the  established   government.    Tlie  great 
feudal    and    other  nobles,    moreover,   in 
their  private  auarrels  and  in  their  revolts 
against  the   State  power,  in  which  they 
invoked  the  traditions  of  ancient  parties 
and  of  local  independence,  made  league 
with,  and  gave  protection  to,  the  leading 
banditti  of  the  time,  besides  maintaining 
troops  of  bravos  and  lawless  marauders 
in  their  pay,  so  that  their  territorial  castles 
and  their  U)rtified  residences  in  the  cities 
were  often  mere  strongholds  of  brigand- 
age, and  their  relations  with  the  brigands 
were  those  of  mutual  insurance  and  sup- 
port.   Of  such  noblemen  in  Rome,  Paolo 
Giordano,    whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Vittoria  Acco- 
romboni,  was  the  most  terrible  representa- 
tive ;  and  the  public  morality  of  the  time 
was  so  perverted,  that  nobles  who  lived 
surrounded  by    brigands,  and  even    led 
themselves  lives  of  semi-brigandage,  were 
visited  with  no  public    reprobation,  and 
some  even  obtained  employments  in  State 
service.    Ludovic  Orsini,  the  assassin  of 
Vittoria  Accoromboni,  was  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  this.    lie  was  at  first  banished 
from  Rome  for  an  act  of  vendettOj  but  be 
lived  for  many  years  the  life  of  &fuoruscitOy 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Vene- 
tian   Republic     Giovanni    Battista    del 
Monte  was  another  example.    Haying   a 
feud  with    the    Town    Council  of  Civitii 
Castellana,  he  made  a  league  with  eight 
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chciri  of  bandits  and  their  two  hundred 
followers,  took  possession  of  tlie  town  in 
open  day,  and  massacred  liis  enemies ;  he 
would  have  killed  the  poflesfa  himself,  had 
tlie  latter  not  managed  to  save  himself  by 
lii<j;ht ;  aft<ir  wliich  he  became  a  fuorujtvito^ 
and  engaged,  like  Orsini,  in  the  service 
of  Venice.  The  noble,  however,  who  had 
fallen  under  the  the  ban  of  the  law,  did 
not  always  seek  foreign  service  in  Venice, 
Ferrara,  Tascany,  Spain  or  France;  he 
also  not  unfre(juently  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  faction,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  government  in  his  own  castles  or  in 
those  of  his  family  and  friends,  until  he 
had  become  sufficiently  formidable  to  ex- 
act a  free  ])ardon. 

Under  the  government  of  the  unener- 
getic  (irej^ory  XTII.,  brigandage  was  car- 
ried on  on  so  large  and  terrible  a  scale,  that 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Tempesti  tell  us,  when  people  wished  to 
characterize  a  feeble  government,  and  a 
more  atrocious  state  of  brij^andaffe  than 
usual,  they  made  use  of  the  expression, 
"  Corrono  i  tempi  Grrqonani"  "  We  are  in 
the  times  of  Pope  ^jregory."  The  most 
abominable  crimes  —  murder,  poisoning, 
robbery,  abduction,  and  violence  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  In  the  capital  itself,  com- 
bats were  carried  on,  sometimes  for  days 
together,  which  convulsed  the  whole  city 
with  panic.  The  Papal  officers  were  at- 
t.iclied  frequently  by  armed  bands  in  the 
streets,  and  the  Papal  sbirri  were  assaulted ) 
at  their  posts  and  in  their  houses,  and 
thrown  murdered  from  the  windows  three 
or  four  at  a  time.  Tlie  carriage  of  Mon- 
signore  Mario  Savelli,  brother  of  a  cardi- 
nal, was  attac-ied  in  open  day  by  four  un- 
known individuals,  in  the  middle  of  the ! 
public  promenade,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  the  prelate  shot  dead  with  a 
har4uebu.se.  Cardinal  Montalto  himself 
was  exposod  on  one  occasion  to  great 
danger.  As  he  was  returning  home  on 
foot  through  the  streets,  followed  by  a 
single  servant,  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  skinnish  between  the  lawless  j 
young  nobles  of  Rome  and  the  Papal: 
shirrL  The  Pontifical  police  had  violated 
what  was  considered  the  privilege  of  the  [ 
nobles,  by  entering  the  Orsini  palace,' 
which  was  always  full  of  bandits,  and 
seizing  a  malefactor  there.  As  they  were  I 
leading  off  their  prisoner,  they  were  at-  ■ 
tacke(l  by  a  band  of  the  Roman  young 
men  of  fashion  of  the  day,  of  the  Orsini, 
Savelli,  Rasticucci,  Capizucchi,  and  other 
families,  followed  by  their  retainers.  In 
the  medley,  Montalto's  servant  was  killed, 
and   he    himself    escaped  with    difficul- 


ty. The  combat  lasted  for  three  da^ 
and  spread  terror  through  all  Rome,tiie 
whole  of  tlie  Roman  nobles  taking  hd 
arms  in  defence  of  the  inviolability  oc 
their  domiciles.  Dead  and  wounded  men 
were  lying  about  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Cardinal  was  obliged 
to  procure  a  gtiard  of  fifty  aoldiors  to  re- 
turn home.  The  strange  end  of  this  con- 
flict was,  that  ti:e  farqfilh,  the  chit  f  of  tha 
shirrL  was,  at  the  demand  of  the  Onini 
family,  arrested  and  put  to  death.  For 
four  con'tecutive  days  Aome  was  in  tf  state 
of  terror ;  all  buMness  was  suspended,  and 
all  the  shops  closed ;  and  it  waa  onlr  by 
the  patient  negotiation  of  the  Cardinal  de' 
Medici,  that  the  Roman  nobles  were  in- 
duced to  disarm  and  to  dismiss  their  hired 
banditti. 

Sixtus  V.  on  the  morrow  of  his  election 
announced  his  intention,  in  an  addreato 
the  Conservators  of  the  city,  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  chronic  state  of  terror  and  dii- 
order.  In  a  short  address,  after  an  alln- 
sion  of  some  bad  taste  to  the  weak  gor- 
eriiment  of  his  predecessBr,  he  enjoined 
them  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  rigoroos  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  said  he  would 
take  their  heads  off  if  they  failed  in  their 
duties.  Tlie  Conservators  retired  in  a 
state  of  abject  terror.  When  the  chief  of 
the  Orsini,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  the  sai- 

Eectiid  assassin  of  his  nephew,  i^ipeazed 
efore  him,  he  gave  him  such  a  stem  look 
and  such  a  speech,  that  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  fly  at  once  from  Rome.    Hie 
day  before  his  coronation,  he  inaugurated 
the  stem  reign  which  he  contemplated  br 
an  act  of  unheard-of  rigour.    lie  had  al- 
ready forbidden  the  carrying  of  fireirms 
in  the  streets.    Four  youn;;  men,  who  had 
served  in  the  troop  of  Sforza,  were  fonnd 
with  small  harquebuses  upon  them;  in 
spite  of  all  the  solicitations  of  the  cardi- 
nals, who  represented  that  no  execution 
had  ever  been  known  in  Rome  between 
the  election  and  the  coronation,  the  Fbpe 
was  inexorable.    The  four  young  cnlpnti 
were  hung  from  the  battlements  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  sunrise,  on  tbe 
day  after  their  capture,  and  their  bodies 
were  still  hanging  when  the  Pope  paiwd 
in   procession   to    the    ceremony  m  St. 
Peter's. 

£ven  before  his  coronation,  he  set  to 
work  to  extirpate  brigandage  at  large 
throughout  his  dominions.  On  the  30Ui 
of  April,  1585,  the  Pope  published  a  bnU* 
a^ldressed  t-o  every  class  of  his  snlgeetit 
enjoining  them  under  severe  penaltieB  to 
assist  in  the  pursuit  and  Cloture  of  brig- 
ands.   At  the  sound  of  an  alirm-baU  or 
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at  Bome  other  signal  every  member  of  thf» 
parish  was  required  to  take  arms.  And 
this  bull  was  ftirther  supported  by  a  hando 
of  a  curious  character,  when  judj^ed  by  the 
idi'as  of  our  own  time,  in  which  prices  were 
otitTfd  for  the  heads  of  brigands,  and 
every  member  of  a  troop  of  banditti 
oUlred  free  pardon  and  reward  for  the  be- 
trayal and  murder  of  their  comrades. 
The  Pope  moreover  organized  a  new  sys- 
tem of  police,  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  princei 
of  nfighbouring  states,  in  which  the  brig- 
ands were  accustomed  to  find  refuge. 
To  these  measures  some  of  the  bandit- 
chiefs  made  a  show  of  defiance.  One  of 
them,  Curziotto  del  Sambuco,  with  a  band 
of  twenty -five,  traversed  the  Campagna, 
presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Rome  by 
night,  and  called  insultingly  for  admission. 
Tlie  guard  at  the  gate  came  out  and  at- 
tacked him,  when  he  retreated  into  the 
church  of  San  l*aolo  fuori  le  Mura,  for- 
tified himself  there,  and  resisted  for  some 
time  an  attack  of  troops.  After  which  he 
escaped  acn^ss  the  Abruzzi  and  joined  the 
famous  band  of  Marco  di  Sciarra;  the  two 
chiefs  together  then  made  a  fresh  invasion, 
marked  by  deeds  of  atrocity,  into  the  Ro- 
man States,  till  forces  sufficient  were 
brought  against  them  to  compel  them  to 
separate.  Curzietto  escaped  to  Dalmatia, 
and  from  thence  to  Trieste.  At  Trieste 
he  relied  on  tlie  protection  of  the  Empire, 
but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  ar 
rested,  he  managed  to  seize  the  citadel, 
and  threatened  to  blow  it  up  and  lay  half 
the  town  in  ruins.  After  some  parleying 
with  the  governor  of  Trieste,  Curzietto 
came  out  of  the  citadel,  when  the  governor 
contrived  to  drug  the  wine  of  the  brigand 
chief  and  his  band  with  opium,  to  seize 
the  whole  body,  to  put  them  in  irons,  and 
embark  them  on  board  a  galley.  The 
desperado  was  determined  not  to  submit 
tamely  to  his  fate;  during  the  voyage  he 
and  a  fellow-prisoner  seized  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  witli  irons  on  their  w^rists  and 
ankles,  embraced  each  other,  and  leaped 
into  the  sea. 

Sueh  was  the  indomitable  character  of 
the  malefactors  with  whom  Sixtus  V.  had 
to  d.'al.  But  there  were  among  them,  as 
we  have  said,  men  of  noble  descent,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  veritable  armies.  Pic- 
colomini.  Duke  of  Montemarciano,  of  the 
noble  family  of  Sienna,  was  one  of  them, 
and  he  had  bein  the  terror  of  the  country 
in  the  reign  of  (iregory.  Lamberto  Mala- 
testa,  of  the  illiistritms  family  of  Rimini, 
was  another.  He  ravaged  Romagna,  Um- 
bria,  and   the   Marches  of  Ancoua.    Not 


only  did  he  levy  contributions  on  whole 
districts,  but  he  stormed  castles,  and  even 
took  the  town  of  Imola  by  assault.  After 
some  difficulty,  Sixtus  V.  procured  the  ex- 
tradition of  Malatesta  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  whose  territory  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  this  criminal  was 
executed  at  Rome  on  a  scaflfeld  hung 
with  black,  as  was  the  privilege  of  the 
nobles. 

The  Pope  now  replaced  the  former  gov- 
ernor of  Rome  by  a  man  of  sterner  charac- 
ter, of  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own  for  severity, 
and  a  set  of  police  regiUations  were  issued 
for  the  city  of  Draconian  rigour,  directed 
not  only  against  bearers  of  arms  and  har- 
bourers  of  brigands,  but  against  astrolo- 
gers, tellers  of  fortune,  cheaters  at  cards, 
blasphemers,  libellers,  and  all  guiltv  of 
suspected  practices.  Neither  high  birth 
nor  position  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
was  any  longer  a  protection.  Count  Gio- 
vanni Pcpoli,  a  man  advanced  in  years  and 
the  head  of  that  illustrious  family,  was  put 
to  death  for  harbouring  a  brigand,  in  spite 
of  the  great  consideration  he  eigoyea  iu 
his  native  city,  and  of  the  earnest  interces- 
sion of  his  relatives,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
and  the  Cardinal  d*Este.  This  ruthless 
action  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout 
Italy,  and  was  followed  up  by  hundreds  of 
executions  of  malefactors  of  all  classes, 
while  the  hando  which  had  been  published, 
offering  prices  for  the  heads  of  brigands, 
was  of  universal  efficacy.  A  priest  called 
Guercino  had  taken  to  the  life  of  a  bandit, 
and,  with  a  party  of  robbers,  held  all  trav- 
ellers on  the  road  near  Terracina  (later  the 
scene  of  Fra  Diavolo's  exploits)  at  ransom. 
He  had  even  seized  Antonio  Caraffa,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Luceria,  who  was 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and  left  him 
with  his  suite  nearly  naked  on  the  road. 
The  hando  of  the  Poj)e  sufficed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Guercino,  for  he  was  betrayed,  his 
head  cut  off  and  sent  to  Rome  to  be  ex- 
posed on  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Another 
renegade  priest,  Giovanni  Valente,  had  the 
audacity  to  establish  himself  with  a  troop 
in  Latium,  to  harry  the  country,  and  to  is- 
sue edicts  in  the  royal  style.  The  Papal 
legate  had  exerted  in  vain  every  means  to 
get  hold  of  him,  but,  after  the  advent  of 
Sixtus,  Valente  soon,  like  Guercino,  was 
overcome  and  captured  by  the  hando  of  the 
Pope. 

The  impatience  of  the  fiery  Pope  to  put 
an  end  to  this  scandalous  evil  was  immense. 
A  year  after  his  accession  he  complained 
to  M.  de  Pisany,  the  ambassador  of  Henry 
IU.,  that  as  yet  he  had  only  destroyed  seven 
thousand  out  of  the  twenty-Beyen  thou- 
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Baud  brigancU  who  had  ravaged  his  domin- 
ioiiB.  His  difficulties  at  iirst  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  neighbouring  states  were 
groat.  *'  Help  me,"  he  writes  witli  liis  own 
hand  to  the  Grand  Duke  Francisco,  **  to 
root  out  these  brigands,  who,  to  the  shame 
of  the  Holy  »See,  lay  waste  the  country." 
But  the  <jrrand  Duke  at  first  sliowed  no 
disposition  to  join  with  the  Pope's  j)rojects 
against  the  brigands ;  they  might  be  useful 
allies  in  time  of  war,  and  even  in  time  of 
peace  he  was  enabled,  by  protecting  them, 
to  make  terms  for  his  own  benefit.  The 
Venetians  too  had  made  their  territory  a 
soil  of  refuge  for  all  fuorwtciti  from  time 
immemorial,  without  too  freely  inquiring 
into  the  reasons  of  their  exile,  and  regarded 
the  right  of  asylum  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
violable duties  of  the  Republic.  However, 
the  energy  of  Sixtus  eventually  overcame 
all  obstacles,  both  at  Florence  and  at  Ven- 
ice. The  dukes  of  Urbino  and  of  Ferrara 
assisted  him  in  his  crusade  against  the  rob- 
bers ;  while  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  hiid  or- 
ders from  Phili])  II.  to  co-operate  witli  the 
Papal  authorities  for  the  same  purpose; 
so  that  in  two  years  and  a  half  the  Papal 
States  were  swept  clear  of  brigandage,  and 
the  Pope  was  able  to  acknowledge  with 
complacency  to  Gritti,  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, the  reception  of  a  despatch  from 
Philip  II.  in  which  the  King  of  Spain  felic- 
itated him  on  the  extirpation  of  the  brig- 
ands. **  And  with  reason,"  said  the  Pope, 
'*  since  they  formed  an  army  large  enough 
to  have  acted  with  the  Turks  or  the  Ilu- 
guenots,  and  to  have  caused  immense  dam- 
age.** 

Nor  was  the  severity  of  the  Pope  con- 
fined to  the  brigands  alone.  He  threat- 
ened to  send  Cardinal  Sforza  to  the  Castle 
of  8t.  Angelo  if  he  refused  to  deliver  up  two 
of  his  grooms  who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  in  which  blood  was  shed.  Nicolino 
Azzolino,  captain  of  the  Pontifical  Guard, 
a  relation  of  Cardinal  Azzolino,  was  exe- 
cuted for  having  wounded  an  ensign  in  his 
company.  A  friar,  who  was  accused  of 
trafficking  on  the  credulity  of  the  people 
by  means  of  pretended  miracles  of  an 
image  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  was 
scourged  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
Corso.  A  priest,  Annibale  Cappello,  who 
was  accused  of  giving  intelligence  to  the  j 
Queen  of  England  of  what  was  passing  at 
Rome,  was  degraded,  led  to  the  bridge  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  there  cruelly  executed. 
His  hands  were  lopped  off,  his  tongue  was 
cut  out,  and  he  was  then  hung  on  a  gibbet. 
CrinifS  which  were  of  ancient  date  were 
puniahwl  on  the  malefactors.  The  Count 
Attilio  Baschi  of  Bologna  was  executed  for 


a  parricide  committed  forty  years  before. 
The  Roman  public,  according  to  immemo- 
rial fashion,  characteriied  these  acts  of  se- 
verity in  their  usual  caustic  way.  The 
statues  of  Marforio  and  Pasquin  held  fre- 

2uent  conversations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Draconian  Pope.    ^*  AMiy,"  asked  the  statue 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  on 
the  bridge  of  St,  Angelo,  **  have  you  your 
travelling  wallet  on  your  back?"    "Be- 
cause," replied  St.  Peter,  **  I  am  afraid  rf 
being  called  to  judgment  for  having  eat 
off  the  ear  of  Malchus."     Some   fbong 
noblemen,  among    whom    were   Virginio 
Orsini,  Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Marco  Antonio 
Incoronati,  were  arrested  for  having  made 
light  of  the  Pope's  rigorous  rule,  by  setting 
up  a  row  of  heads  of  cats  stuck  on  the 
points  of  pikes  along  that  same  fiunoui 
bridge  learlin^  to  the  old  mole  of  Hadrian, 
and  escaped,  it  was  thought  narrowly,  with 
their  lives.    As  for  the  people,  the  Teiy 
name  of  Sixtus  sufficed  at  times  to  put  an 
end  to  fighting  in  the  street ;  and  mothen 
are  said  to  have  quieted  their  children  by 
saying,  '^  Sixtus  is  coming." 

The  severity  of  his  rule  was  well  typified 
by  the  fact  that  the  camivid  was  oelebnt- 
ed  in  Rome  with  a  ffibbet  at  one  end  of 
the   Corso  and  a  gibbet  at  the  other,  in 
order  to  terrify  the  people  from  celelna- 
ting  the  festivity  with  their  usual  violenee 
and  licence.    It  is  not  commonly  known 
that  the  practice  of  throwing  confetti  daring 
the  carnival  began  in   Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Sixtus  V.,  when  it  supplanted  the 
old  fashion  of  throwing  dirt    and  ashe^ 
The  punishments  inflicted  by  Sixtus  V.  tn* 
even  light  offences,    were  as  terrible  ai 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  branding,  and 
piercing  of  the  tongue  with  hot  irons»  and 
lopping  off  the  hands  and  feet  were  among 
them.    Nor  would  the  Pope  endure  any 
sarcastic  witticism  addressed  to  himself  or 
his  family.  One  terrible  story  is  told  of  him. 
Marforio  asked  Pasquin  on  one  occaiieo 
why  he  wore  such  dirty  linen.    Fasamn 
replied,  *^  Because  my  wai^erwoman  lui 
been  made  a  princess."     Pasanin  meant 
by  his  washerwoman  Donna  Camilla,  tiie 
Pope's  sister,  who  had  just  received  lome 
new  mark   of  pontifical   favour.    *^FiTe 
hundred  crowns  and  his  life  to  the  anthor 
of  tliat  pasc^uinade,"  the  Pope  camed  to  be 
proclaimed.    The  author  gave  himself  na 
when  his  hands  and  feet  were  chopped  on 
and  his  tongue  out  out. 

Of  an  the  severe  measures  put  in  prac- 
tice by  the  Pope  for  the  restoration  of 
order  in  his  dominions,  none  were  w 
strange  as  that  employed  by  the  Dnke  of 
Urbino,  to  get  rid  of  a  remnant  of  tke 
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band  of  Curzictto,  which  had  taken  refuge  the  room  declaiming  against  his  enemies, 
iu  his  inoiiiitaius.  Mules  laden  with  pro-  '  and  giving  vent  to  the  impressions  of  his 
visions,  a^  though  for  a    ddcal    hunting-   fervid  genius  and  character.     Gritti   and 

Earty,  were  driven  past  the  hold  of  the  Badoer,  the  Venetian  envoys,  were  the 
ribands;  the  brigands  caught  at  the  bait,  safest  and  most  habitual  recipients  of  these 
and  scizi'd  the  provisions,  which  were  all  strange  conversations,  though  the  Pope 
peisoned.  The  Duke  had  the  opportunity  complained  that  the  Venetian  Government 
of  making  a  present  of  thirty  heads  of  could  not  keep  a  secret :  no  wonder,  for 
bandits  so  poi.-oued,  in  one  batch,  to  the  every  word  of  these  harangues  was  re- 
Po]>e.  i  ported  to  Venice  and  read  by  the  Seignory. 

ft  is  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  Roman  Catholicism,  at  the  time  of  the 
of  Sixtus  V.  that  the  volumes  of  Baron  advent  of  Sixtus  V.  to  the  pontifical 
lliAner  c(^ntain,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  throne,  could  not  yet  resign  itself  to  the 
imi)ortant  revelations  gathered  from  the  conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
despatches  now  first  published  of  the  and  Calvin  Were  not  to  be  stamped  out  by 
Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadors.  The  force  of  arms,  and  by  the  fires  of  the  In- 
changt's  of  mind  of  the  Pope  as  influencing  quisition.  There  was  not  a  country  in 
his  relations  with  Philip  II.,  the  League,  Europe  in  which  the  Papacy  and  its  adhe- 
and  ilonri  III.  and  Ilenn  IV.,  can  through  ,  rents  did  not  look  forward  to  a  speedy  and 
them  be  traced  in  a  way  clearly  explana-  complete  victory  over  Protestantism.  Such 
tory  of  the  apparent  vacillation  of  the  Pa-  was  the  faith  or  credulity  of  Sixtus,  that 
pal  i)olicy  during  the  eventful  years  of  the  he  confidently  hoped  that  England,  which 
pontificate  of  Sixtus.  For  nowhere  in  the  had  been  separated  from  the  Roman 
modern  history  of  Europe,  have  such  ex-  Church  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  yet 
traordinary,  tragic,  and  dramatic  events  to  be  brought  back  into  the  Papal  fold  — 
occurred  in  such  rapid  succession,  as  dur-  either  by  force  or  by  the  conversion  of  the 
ing  the  rei<];n  of  four  years  and  four  months  Queen.  The  Pope  had  conceived  an  in- 
of  this  Pope.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  tense  admiration  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
excoinraunicatioi;!  of  Henri  of  Navarre,  the  as  a  valiant  and  noble  woman ;  but  it  must 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  be  owned  that  this  admiration  was  based 
Day  of  the  Barricades  in  Paris,  the  excom-  mainly  on  the  gallant  achievements  of 
munication  of  Elizabeth,  the  destruction  Drake,  whose  exploits  in  harrying  the 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  assassination  fleets  of  the  King  of  Spain,  cutting  oiT  his 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  of  the  cardinal  galleons,  and  ransoming  his  colonies,  were 
of  Lorraine,  the  union  of  the  armies  of  the  talk  of  all  Europe,  and  gave  Philip 
Hi'nri  III.  with  the  heretic  forces  of  Henri  many  an  uneasy  hour.  The  name  of  // 
of  Navjirre,  the  excommunication  of  Henri  Dracoy  as  he  was  called  in  Italy,  was  con- 
111.,  the  assassination  of  that  king  and  the  stantly  in  the  mouth  of  the  Pope  as  he 
consequent  accession  of  Henri  1V^,  a  re-  talked  with  the  Venetian  envoys ;  and  the 
lapsed  and  excommunicated  heretic,  to  the  hardy  defiance  with  which  he  took  the 
throne  of  Saint  Louis — to  have  an  idea  King  of  Spain  by  the  beard  at  Vigo,  and 
of  tlie  tremendous  and  incessant  pressure  Lisbon,  and  Caaiz,  was  in  the  autocratic 
of  resjjonsibility  which  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Sixtus  V.  ascribed  to  the  high 
mind  of  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  and  firm  government  of  the  Queen 
Ciiurch.  It  is  from  the  reports  of  the  Ve-  of  England.  Oddly  enough.  Baron  Hlib- 
net'an  Ambassadors  of  his  confidential  con-  ner  speaks  of  the  name  of  Drake  as  '*au- 
versations  with  them  that  we  see  most !  jourahui  presau'oubli^."  We  can  only 
clearly  the  workings  and  changes  of  his  refer  him  to  tne  brilliant  narrative  of 
niin<l  in  his  peri)lexitie8.  Amid  the  worry  Drake's  discoveries  and  victories  in  the 
and  vexation  of  his  trouble  i  dealings  with  pages  of  the  most  graphic  and  recent  of 
Philip  II.,  with  Henri  III.,  and  the  League,  English  histories.  The  hope  of  the  con- 
he  found  a  consolation  in  unburthening  his  version  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who  is 
soul  to  the  envoys  of  the  *'  wise  old^nen,"  ,  said  also  to  have  entertained  a  reciprocal 
as  he  styled  them,  of  Venice,  whose  pru-  admiration  for  Sixtus,  was  not  altogether 
dence  and  political  wisdom  he  had  learned  the  dream  of  a  recluse  and  a  monk ;  for  we 
to  appreciate  during  his  siay  in  their  city ;  read  in  a  Venetian  despatch  that  the  Jesuits 
and  who,  like  himself,  looked  with  commis-  did  really  report  to  him  that  the  Queen 
eration  on  the  desolate?  condition  of  un-  '  had  been  sounded,  and  was  not  found  hos- 
happy  France,  and  lamented  that  so  fair  a '  tile  to  the  adoption  of  the  Catholic  creed. 
kinir<ioin  seemed  hopidessly  given  over  to  |  Philip,  when  he  heard  of  the  FontifTs  hopes 
anarchy  and  ruin.  Sixtus  was  a  great  in  this  respect  declared  at  once  that  they 
talker.     He  loved  to  walk  up  and  down 'were  the  vainest  of  illoaions;  the  French 
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Ambassador  declared  the  Bamc  thing, — 
novorthelesa  through  the  French  Envoy  in 
England,  overtures  were  actually  made  to 
the  English  Queen ;  but,  as  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  Badoer,  the  Ve- 
netian Envoy,  they  were  not  received 
encouragingly  —  she  laughed  outright. 
Nevertheless,  the  Pontiff  did  not  renounce 
hope,  and  he  confided  to  Pisany,  the  French 
Ambassador,  that  her  assassination  had 
often  been  proposed  to  him,  and  that  "  at 
a  small  cost ;  but  he  had  rejected  these 
offers,  since  he  loathed  and  detested  such 
means  "  of  ridding  himself  of  an  enemy. 
rVol.  i.  p.  1371.)  This,  however,  did  not 
det^r  him  from  raising  Allen  to  the  rank 
of  Cardinal,  who  was  the  centre  of  the 
Jesuit  plots  against  the  life  of  the  Q.ieen. 
But  the  chief  theatre  of  interest  —  that 
which  Sixtus  watched  with  unceasing  anx- 
iety, was  France.  The  miseries  of  France, 
wliich  they  styled  in  turns  that  **most 
noble  kingdom"  —  "the  ornament  and 
right  eye  of  Christendom"  —  were  con- 
tinually bemoaned  in  common  by  the  Pope 
and  Gritti ;  and  though  the  Pope  at  fir.it, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  sec- 
onded the  French  policy  of  Philip,  yet  it 
will  be  seen  that  wlien  he  saw  more  clearly 
into  the  real  ends  of  Philip's  schemes,  he 
resolutely  oppo.^ed  the  dictates  of  Spanish 
ambition  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  intimida- 
tion. The  distracted  and  desolate  condi- 
tion of  France,  tlien  in  the  last  phase  of 
those  loni;  ferocious  wars  of  religion  which 
had  turned  large  tracts  of  the  country  into 
a  desert,  made  havoc  with  her  cities,  and 
plunged  the  nation  anew  into  barbarism, 
was,  indeed,  sufficiently  appalling  to  excite 
the  commiseration  of  her  bitterest  enemies. 
There  was,  however,  one  man  in  Europe 
who  looked  on  this  dreadful  state  of  thinj^s 
with  complacency,  and  that  was  Philip  II., 
who  was  watching  the  game  of  tlic  (xuises, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  country,  with  a 
view  of  consolidating  together  Ids  vast  and 
Btrag«<;ling  European  dominions,  and  of 
doubling  his  resources  and  his  power  for 
the  extennination  of  heresy.  It  was  in 
precisely  the  year  before  the  election  of 
Sixtus  V.  that  the  League  had  started  in 
renewed  activity  in  consequence  of  Henri 
of  Navarre  becoming  the  next  heir  to  the 
French  crown  bv  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d*Anjou ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1585, 
three  months  before  the  accession  of  the 
Pope,  the  famous  pact  of  Joinvillc  was 
signed  between  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Duke  of  Mayence,  and  the  Ambassadors 
of  Spain,  which  virtually  placed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affiurs  of  the  League  in  the 


hand)  of  Philip,  while  tlie  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  was  recognized  as  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  and  the  contractinff  parties 
bound  themselves  to  unite  for  the  exline- 
tion  of  heresy  both  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries.  The  terror  created  by  the  newi 
of  this  convention  operated  so  strongly^oa 
the  feeble  mind  of  the  vacillating  ami  im- 
potent Henri  III.,  that  six  montu  later  be 
threw  him  lelf  into  the  arms  of  the  partT 
of  the  Guises,  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Nemours,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  in- 
terdict the  practice  of  the  reformedateli- 
gion  in  France,  to  recall  all  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion, and  to  deliver  up  various  strong  places 
into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party. 

The  news    of  this   treaty,  wluch  had 
turned  grey  half  the  moustache  of  Henri 
of  Navarre,  reached  the  Vatican  just  as  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Sacred  College  were 
debating  on  launching  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  both  Henri  and  the 
Prince  de  Coud6,  to  declare  them  incap- 
able of  succeeding  to  the  French  crown. 
Tlie  Pope  had  up  to  that  time  withstood 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  OliTar^  the 
ambas^dor  of  Philip,  and  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  league.    <*  We  are  not  aocustomedt" 
he  said,  ^*  to  condemn  people  without  hesi^ 
ing  them ; "  but  the  tidings  of  the  treaty  of 
Nemours  decided  him.    The  bull  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  on  the  Oth  of  September, 
lo8o.    The  object  of  the    Pope  was  to 
weaken  the  Huguenot  party,  and  to  con- 
solidate that  of  the  Catholics,  on  the  sop- 
position  that  the  conciliation  between  toe 
king  and  the  piirty  of  the  Guises  was  se- 
curely eifect-ed  and  was  sincere.    It  was 
the  first  political  act  of  Sixtus  with  respect 
to  the  atfairs  of  France,  performed  at  a 
time    when    he    was   wholly   under  the 
Spanish  influence ;  but  he  soon  perceived 
that  he  had  committed  a  mistake,  and 
had  fallen   into  a  trap  set  for   him  by 
Spain  and  the  League.      He  had,  more- 
over, acted  with  a  precipitation  not  josti- 
fied  by  the  rules  of  the  Church ;  for  the 
excommunication  should  have  been  pr^ 
ceded  by  a  monitorio   addressed   to  the 
parties  whom  it  was  proposed  to  ezcom- 
municate,  and  this  formality  was  not  ob- 
served. 

Aais  well  known,  this  violent  prooeed- 
ingrthough  received  triumphantly  by  tbe 
League,  was  viewed  by  all  moderate 
Catholics  with  dismay,  as  an  aggresrion  oo 
the  independence  of  France  and  a  viola- 
tion of  its  traditions.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  remonstrated  against  it  in  termi 
both  dignified  and  indignant,  while,  ai  ii 
well  known,  Henri  of  Navarre  had  a 
defiant  protest  affixed  to  liie  very  dooif 
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of  the  Vatican,  in  which  he  brought  a 
counter-accusation  of  heresy  against  the 
1\)I)(',  which  he  oflfered  to  prove  in  full 
council;  and  trusted  that  God  would 
avenge  on  the  Pope  and  his  successors  the 
injury  done  to  his  King,  his  house,  and  his 
bloo<l.  and  to  all  the  courts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  France.  The  Pope  was  sufficient- 
ly t^oon  aware  of  the  false  step  he  had 
taken  to  make  him  cautious  before  giving 
way  in  future  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  ambassadors  at  his  court  in  behalf  of 
the  powers  they  represented.  The  chief 
of  these  was  of  course  the  ambassador  of 
Philip,  Don  Juan  Enrique  de  Guzman, 
Conde  de  Olivar^s,  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  families  of  Spain,  and  father  of 
the  celebrated  duke,  the  favourite  of 
Philip  IV.,  who  swayed  for  a  time  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  his 
youth  he  had  followed  the  career  of  arms, 
and  received  a  wound  at  Saint  Quentin, 
which  rendered  him  lame  for  life.  Ilis 
unbendincr,  unyielding  temperament,  his 
Castilian  bearing  and  disdain,  his  complete 
repre>entation  of  the  type  of  character 
styled  soskf/o,  which  is  so  much  admired  in 
Spain,  tojrethcr  with  his  entire  devotion  to 
Philip,  made  him  the  most  formidable  per- 
sonage with  whom  Sixtus  V.  had  to  deal  at 
his  court.  The  disputes  between  them 
were  at  last  incessant  and  even  violent ; 
antl  though  the  Pope  frequently  demanded 
liis  recall,  he  remained  at  Rome  and  em- 
bittiTed  tlie  existence  of  Sixtus  nearly  up 
to  the  very  last  hour.  The  pensions  and 
sums  of  money  which  he  distributed 
ainoug  the  cardinals,  prelates  and  great 
and  small  functionaries  at  Rome,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  gained  him  a  large 
bo<lv  of  adherents,  and  his  influence 
was  paramount  in  the  Sacred  College. 
Gregory  XIII.  he  had  completely  subju- 
gated ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Sixtus  V. 
he  soon  saw  that  he  must  prepare  to  put 
in  i>raetice  new  arts  of  diplomacy  and  new 
powers  of  intimidation.  Sixtus  V.  had 
ideas  of  the  Papal  dignity  more  in  conso- 
nauee  with  those  of  Innocent  III.  and 
IJoiiiface  VIII.,  than  with  those  of  the 
feeble  Gregory;  for  the  new  pontiff  soon 
altir  his  election  threatened  with  excom- 
muiiiciticm  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, for  having  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
the  exportation  of  corn  to  the  Roman 
States  in  a  time  of  dearth. 

At  first,  indeed,  Olivarfes  affected  to 
tr«'at  with  dis<lain  the  capacity  and  igno- 
rance of  affairs  of  the  friar-pope.  With  his 
immense  experience  of  the  world  and  of 
state  afVairs,  he  thought  it  impossible  that 
the  recluse  just  promoted  would  be  able 


to  support  pretensions  which  be  regarded 
as  absurd  in  comparison  with  the  power 
and  authority  of  Philip  II.;  but  he  was 
mistaken.  It  was  the  Pope  in  the  end 
who  got  the  better  both  of  Olivarbs  and 
the  Spanish  King.  Olivar^s  revenged 
himself  by  incessantly  accusing  Sixtus  V. 
in  his  despatches  to  Philip  of  bad  faith, 
vacillation,  and  of  waiting  on  events  for 
the  purpose  of  inclining  to  the  successful 
side ;  but  this  method  of  self-defence  is 
not  uncommon  with  defeated  intriguers. 
At  last,  indeed,  carried  away  by  pique 
and  passion,  he  passed  the  limits  of  oecen- 
cy,  and  in  a  violent  interview  with  the 
Pope  placed  Philip  under  the  alternative 
either  of  breaking  with  Sixtus  altogether 
or  of  replacing  his  ambassador.  Philip 
adroitly  managed  to  save  him  the  appear- 
ance of  disgrace  by  sending  the  Duke  of 
Sessa  to  Rome  as  special  ambassador,  and 
by  retaining  Olivares  in  the  second  rank. 
Olivards  outlived  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and 
became  subsequently  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
He  lived  into  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  when 
he  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  politics 
as  the  victim  of  a  court  intrigue ;  but  his 
memory  survived  among  his  countrymen 
as  the  ereAt  papalista  of  his  time. 

The  interests  of  the  French  King  Henri 
in.  were  under  the  joint  protection  of  his 
relative  the  Cardinal  d'Este  and  his  am- 
bassador, the  Alarouis  of  Pisany,  of  whose 
despatches  Baron  iliibner  also  makes  fre- 
quent use.  Jean  de  Vivonne,  also  styled 
De  Torettes,  seigneur  de  Saint  Gouard, 
marquis  of  Pisany,  chevcdier  des  ordres  du 
roU  colonel  of  the  light  Italian  cavalry,  and 
seneschal  of  Saintonge,  had  arrived  at 
Rome  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy 
See.  Although  he  was  no  match  for 
Olivarfes  in  subtlety  or  in  resource,  he  was 
a  brilliant  type  of  the  brave  and  loyal 
French  nobleman  of  his  time.  lie  was 
quick-witted  and  intelligent,  and  devoted 
to  the  interest*  of  his  master :  of  a  lively 
susceptibility  in  matters  of  etiquette,  in 
which  he  always  gallantly  sustained  the 
interests  of  France  against  Spain,  while  in 
matters  of  honour  his  hand  went  ever 
swiftly  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  was 
married  to  one  of  the  SaveUi  fiunily,  and 
his  palace  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  young  nobles  of  Rome, 
who  played  there  deeply  in  spite  of  the 
severe  decrees  of  Sixtus  against  (i^ambling. 
Tlie  gay  and  gallant  bearing  of  Pisany  was 
more  congenial  both  to  Roman  society  and 
to  the  Pope  than  the  stately  and  imperious 
arrogance  of  Olivares ;  and  though  Pisany, 
in  his  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  repre- 
senting the  complicated  and  varying  inter- 
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e.stB  of  Henri  HI.,  whom  the  Pope  held  in 
undisguised  contempt,  had  more  than  one 
serious  misunderstanding  with  the  PontilF, 
he  retained  his  favour  to  the  end.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  he  was  orrlered  to  quit 
Rome,  which  lie  did  on  the  instant,  saying 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  out 
of  the  pontifical  dominions  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  the  matter  was  so  arranged 
that  he  was  enabled  to  retiirn,  with  an 
increase  of  favour  on  the  part,  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  very  much  by  reason  of  his  gallant 
conduct  in  surprising  and  capturing  by 
night  the  crew  of  a  Barbary  corsair,  by 
whom  he  himself  had  been  taken  prisoner 
on  his  voyage  home  to  France. 

The  interests  of  the  League  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Cardinal  de  Sens,  and  by 
special  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  on  the 
part  of  the  Guises.  The  ambassador  of 
Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
son-in-law  of  Philip,  and  therefore  inclining 
to  Spain,  and  the  envoys  of  Venice,  Priuli, 
Gritti,  and  Badoer,  whom  the  Pope  saw 
regularlv  once  a  week  as  they  succeeded 
each  other  at  Rome,  were,  besides  the 
above-named  personages,  the  most  active 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  at  Rome ; 
and  by  personal  interviews  with  them,  and 
from  the  reports  of  his  legatees,  the  Pope, 
who  was  his  own  Foreign  Minister,  gradu- 
ally familiarized'himself  with  external  poli- 
tics, and  arrived  at  the  decisions  by  wnich 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  conflicting  in- 
terests, and  to  preserve  in  integrity  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  As  for  the 
smaller  Italian  states,  such  as  Tuscany, 
Ferrara,  and  Urbino,  they  weighed  slightly 
in  the  balance,  although  they  were  from 
jealousy  of  Spain,  or  from  reasons  of  rela- 
tionship, more  inclined  to  the  French  than 
to  the  Spanish  interest.  Parma,  it  is  true, 
on  account  of  the  connexion  of  Philip  with 
Alexander  Famese,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  glory,  was  in  the  Spanish  interest; 
while  Austria,  under  the  rule  of  the  phleg- 
matic Rudolph,  the  only  great  remaining 
Catholic  European  power  besides  Poland 

—  too  fjir  removed  from  the  scene  of  action 

—  was,  although  inclined  to  Spain,  too 
much  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  German 
politics  to  take  an  active  share  in  the 
diplomatic  battles  of  which  the  Papal  court 
was  the  daily  theatre. 

Tliat  the  foreign  policy  of  Sixtus  should 
have  undergone  frequent  changes  in  the 
then  confused  stat€  of  European  opinion, 
in  the  presence  of  the  interminable  state 
of  anarchy,  and  with  the  impossibility  of 
divining  what  were  in  reality  the  aims  of 
Philip,  and  whether  he  had  the  power  of 
carrying  them  into  efifect,  was  not  only 


not  to  be  wondered  at»  but  indeed  it  was 
almost  necessary  that  each  should  be  the 
case,  when  the  strange  character  of  the 
domination  exercised  by  the  Papacy  is 
duly  considered.  The  first  object  of  Six- 
tus was  the  extinction  of  heresT  and  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See ; 
and  to  this  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all 
other  interests,  as  of  lesser  consideration, 
lie  had  much  at  heart,  it  is  true,  the  wel- 
fare and  independence  of  France,  and  the 
preservation  of  royal  authority  there ;  bat 
this  was  an  object  which  he  was  prepared 
to  sacrifice  at  any  moment  ratner  than 
yield  a  jot  of  his  spiritual  authority,  or 
lose  one  chance  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  "WTien,  therefore,  Henri  IIL,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Nemours,  adonted  the  prior 
ciples  of  the  League,  and  unaertook  to  pat 
down  heresy,  it  seemed  to  Sixtus  that  nis 
duty  was  pUun,  since  he  could  support  the 
royal  authority  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
suppressing  heretical  doctrine  at  the  same 
time.  He  therefore  frankly  at  this  period 
supported  the  King  of  France ;  but  when 
he  found  that  the  French  King  not  only 
was  lax  in  his  pursuit  of  heretics,  hA 
showed  a  disposition  to  accept  the  assist- 
ance of  the  iluguenots,  he  withdrew  his 
favour  from  the  royal  cause,  and  bestowed 
it  on  Philip  and  the  League. 

The  leading  points  of  the  policy  of  Six- 
tus with  respect  to  France  were  laid  down 
in  his  instructions  to  the  legate  MorosinL 
They  are  given  by  Tempesti,  and  m^ 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  propott* 
tions:  — 

1.  The   Pope    desired   that   the   Kmg 

should  be  respected  and  obeyed  I7 
all,  especially  by  the  princes  of  the 
League. 

2.  That  the  King  should  cease  to  protect 

Protestants. 

3.  That  no  heretics  should  anoceed  to 

the  crown. 

4.  That  the  nuncio  should  obtain  tha 

execution  of  his  bull  relative  to  pil- 
firrimagcs  to  the  holy  places  at 
Rome. 

5.  That  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 

Trent  should  be  received  and  pab- 
lished  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

6.  And,  above  all,  the  Pope  remembered 

that  he  represented  in  his  person 
the  common  father  of  dunstendoa, 
and  therefore  he  woukL  not  allov 
himself  to  be  won  over  by  one  psi^ 
more  than  another,  but  would  len 
only  to  that  party  which  in  sincerity 
of  heart  would  labouV  for  the  ffhny 
of  God,  for  the  exaltation  M  tte 
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Catbolic   faith,  for  the  erttrpatioa  |  in  HoUuid  and  In  Fludera  he  takM  one  town 

of  heresy,  and  for  the  eBtablistuDeDl  I  ""i  'osw  two,  while  >  womati  coatriTM  to  oom> 

of  peace.  I  hine  the  Prinaca  of  Qermuiy  ftad  the  Einx  of 

Navarre  agaioat  him,  aod  flndi  in  henj  n- 

Thc  duty  of  playing  the  part  of  common  I  lourM*  enough  to  tarn  the  world  npildedowii." 
father  to  nil  the  Cutholica  of  Europe,  ia  i  „  ....  -  .  ,.  r, 
their  state  of  diviaiou  and  mutual  jealousy  !  *"'"'■'  eiyoma  the  Doce  to  keep  thia 
and  suBpicion,  was  one  of  sufficient  dif-  "-fport^cret.  He iB  Btrnck  with  the  auapi- 
ficulty  in  itself;  and  when  it  was  com- 1*='?°*°' "^  ""P^^"''*"''  Phdipa  achemes. 
plicated  with  the  eiiually  imperative  duty  ' "  '^  certain,  bntti  writes,  "  that  the 
of  *-xterminatinj{  all  the  other  Christian  '^^"B .  "I  *P"',"  '*  arming,  but  not  certain 
children  who  had  emancipated  themaelve^  1  ""*, "  "  aRainst  Lugland.  A  month  or 
from  tlie  paternal  roof,  the  difficulty  was  I  ^""^  '^'*'"  •^"^  ^"P*  ^^"^  ■  — 
immense  indeed.  Thewholc  foreign  policy  |  "I  pray  that  the  (j^nori  of  Veoln  may  b«h»a 
of  tjistua  may,  indeed,  be  summed  up  in  ao  that  we  remun  ^eoils,  and  that  then  may 
these  words :  —  "I  should  prefer  that  the  arioe  do  oauia  for  qiuml  between  us,  bat  that 
extermination  of  heresy  should  be  effected  *e  may  be  able  to  aid  eaoh  other  reoiproeally." 
by  tlie  regularly  conatituted  powers,  each        t-  ...       .  i..i.».liii 

in  his  own  territory;  but  if  they  (ail  in    .  ^f",!  ^'"^"fi  ^^  ^  ^'*^^  "f  *?*  ""'j 
their  duty.  I  wUl  Rive  my  benedictions  and   S^P'-l'^hre  which  had^  been  «nt  him,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  eirth  to  those  who   "l"ch  "'"lymgon  hiadeak;- 
■will  kill  the  greatest  number  of  heretics."        ..  Wemlght  pnrohaw  the  Holy  Sepulahrcrrom 

Such,  in  fact,  was  hta  policy  with  regard  the  Turka.  They  woald  give  it  to  oa  for  money, 
to  Eni;latid.  He  would  have  preferred  But  that  does  not  auit  ua;  for  we  wonld  not 
that  the  Queen  should  be  converted,  and  b&ve  it  thought  that  wr  oannot  take  it  by  Ibroe; 
Ihat  she  should  have  led  or  driven  her  and  although  we  may  not  hope  to  do  it  in  our 
subjecta  back  into  the  Papal  fold.  He  i 'i'^t'^e.  J«  "»  do  "ol  "iah  to  let  the  world  be- 
never  quite  lost  sight  of  this  vain  hope ;  , ''«'« ■' "  impoBaible.  We  ehoald  tar  alio  that 
but  when  he  could  no  longer  delude  him-  '"  transporting  (he  Holy  Sepulohre  to  Bonia 
■elf  with   the   eipectation   of  ita   speedy    '"r"'"!f,'»,'°™'f  *■'"•  ^^'''"^•»'.»«?'»^ 

fulfilment,   after   the   execution   "f  Wy  l'?  *^*,T^,i' ^°?'^T!''""?''k'".  k=  S^  ^ 

Q_     f  e.  .     i.„  J  »-  _     J  iiui-      anouid  1»  born  at  JietbelBm,  and  thatheahoDid 
■   V^  °i  ^°t^     .    ^  .T""^  ^'"''•'  '  die  at  Jcruaalem.     W.  aee  too  that  thongh  th« 

in  hia  undertaking  to  conquer  the  country,  |„adleof  our  Lorf  U  at  Rome,  no  one  oLm  t» 
and  promised  subsidies  for  the  fitting  out  ^  n-  ,hii,  ^  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  many 
of  the  Armada.  But  the  views  of  the  i  go  every  year  to  Jeruaalem.  They  sav  the  oil- 
Pope,  botli  with  respect  to  Philip  and  the  I  grima  are  ill-treat«i  by  the  Torka.  We  must 
Armada,  and  the  continual  suspicions  .  have  patience  until  Ood  aenda  the  man  who  in 
which  he  entertained  respecting  the  good  honour  of  Hia  IHiine  It^}eaty  may  be  willing  to 
faith  of  Philip,  as  well  as  the  general  turn  reounquer  [he  Holy  City.  A  man  would  toSoe, 
of  hi.*  mind,  will  be  best  understood  from  f"'  the  real  ia  not  wanting.  The  toroo  of  the 
thereportsof  Gritti  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  'King  of  Spain  would  alone  auffioo,  if  he  would 
during  the  preparation  of  the  doomed  employ  them  for  thU  purpa»-h«  who  ha*  m 
fleet.  It  rauat  be  premised  that,  like  Pius  I  ">»"?  i"ngdoQiB,  »uoh  revenuee,  aoob  powra. 
v.,  his  earlv  protector,  Sixtus  never  ceased    '^'J''  '¥,"'  >■" '""''I  °°» **  *^^'''  t°'  "•!"  '^^ 

to  have  his'eves  fixed  on  the  East,  and  to  '  ^^L^^J'^^  J"?^',^""^^'-  ""  "* 
I      .  1    f      li     .1      - 1  -  ■  -  Urbino   would   oonour   witb   all  their  mfuia. 

cherish  fondly  the  idea  of  organizing  a  ,  ff  nb  Genoa  we  know  the  King  doe.  aa  he  llk« 
new  crusade  againat  the  infidel.  AndeTenif  the  S.jnor.o  of  Venice  wouU  not 

W  hen  t.ritti  brought  him  news  that  the  Mmpromlae  itaelf  openly  with  the  Tnrki,  ther« 
Turks  and  the  Persians  had  ceased  to  be  at  ^  would  not  he  a  well-lo-do  woman  in  Venice  or 
war.  he  burst  out  with  the  exclamation ;  i  tier  proTlnoea  who  would  not  pty  fonr  or  Ave 
■•  Ilfr*  is  a  Rreat  and  fair  opportunity  lost  "!'''*"  *■".  ""  '"''^'^  There  ia  but  one 
Now  ih«  b.™iica  can  all  obtain  aucoour  at  the  I  i'',"'8,  """'"Si  »  pr.nee-  a  Co.al.nLne  a 
Turk  and  do  us  much  damagB."  rheodosms.  an  Arcadim  a  Lolhaire,  or  eooh  u 

these.  It  te  the  pnnoe  alone  whom  we  despair 
He  lamenled,  '  ^  ^ud  in  our  lirctime;  for  we  see  none  among 

,  -.hem  oapable  of  fulfilling  thie  laak.  Howorar, 
"That  he  hifl  to  furnish  the  KingofSp^n  with  let  as  not  deapHir.  If  he  ahould  appear,  m 
so  much  monry -<  eiM),l)0<)  crowns  a  year — and  baie  for  oar  part  prepared  three  miUiODS.  Mbd 
he  cries.  The  Spnuiah  gnileys  do  notbiog  but  |  before  (hie  eum  is  spent,  we  will  take  oare  to 
carry  ua  cumnierce,  and  the  money  of  the  provide  more.  With  the  money  whioh  thaM 
Church  i*  spent  iflherwise  Ihnn  for  what  it  was  i  irmaments  agaioat  England  coat,  this  eipedU 
gir«n.  llvnce  the  anger  of  Ooil,  the  ioaulla  and  ,  tion  might  have  been  undertaken.  AInady  we 
loaaea  which  the  King  baa  to  endure  everywhere; ''  ^ve  spent  thirteen  milliota,  and  nothing  hta 
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b««D  (loDC.  The  King  is  growing  ridiculous  wiih 
hui  Annwls,  while  the  Queen  manages  her  iU 
(ura  well.  1/thii  aoman  aeri  bvt  a  Catholic^ 
•he  would  be  loTed  b;  lu  above  all ;  for  »he  ia  of 
yeej  great  worth.  See  what  a  mart  i>  Draktf 
With  his  »nuill  (bnja  he  h:is  (luriit  twenlj-fi«o 
■hipa  of  the  Kiag  in  Ihe  straitiiof  Qibniltsr,  ftod 
a  grcnt  number  at  Lisbon;  he  hiu  miule  '\ioo\y 
ofhlsflijeU,  held  the  ialikai]  of  Sl  Domingo  at 
rnuaom,  anil  acquired  bo  gre;it  a  repuCiiCian  that 
the  English  run  fifter  him  to  sliarc  hia  glory^ 
Hbilo  his  enemies  fly  from  him  in  terror.  Tliui 
Sprinlsh  Arm.tdn  gtvee  ua  mueh  trouble.  We 
have  uufiivouroble  prescnliioents,  anil  fear  & 
biu]  n?ault  Instead  of  setllng  out  in  September 
Iwt  yotir,  SB  we  ndvioed,  since  in  war  prompti^ 
tade  is  the  muu  point,  the  King  keeps  on  de~ 
Hying,  Mid  he  h.u  shifted  nbout  and    left   thu- 


It  was.  in  fact,  the  ill  aaccesi  of  tlu^ 
Annada  which  ohanged  for  ever  the  good 
relntiortB  bctwoeu  Sixtus  and  Philip.  Of 
the  iucreasiu<:  discout«Dt  of  the  Pupi;,  even 
before  the  ne»'8  of  tUu  great  disaster  Iiaii 
orrivi'dat  the  VaticaD,proof  is  to  be  found 
in  thu  following  despatch  of  tho  Uorquia 
of  Pisany :  — 

"  He  oommeaced  to  speak  strangely  tn  me  of 
the  King  of  Spain  and  his  minisleni,  and  toliE 
me  thtt  more  than  ^,000  men  were  dewi  of  the 
said  fleet  of  Portugal,  and  that  in  Ihe  port  of 
Lisbon,  bj  lack  of  good  management,  twenty- 
eight  great  vessels  of  the  fleet  hod  been  slrandol, 
and  were  all  shatlere.tnnd  distbled;  and  thai  in 
Flandcm,  the  Italiaus  who  hod  been  sent  there 
in  the  liat  year  were  all  deail;  so  that  he  saw 
all  tilings  going  from  bad  to  worra  on  that  side, 
and  yet  that  they  wanted  lo  make  him  believe 
that  all  w»a  going  on  excellently;  the  army  was 
going  to  put  Vismoa  the  fourth  of  this  month 
(M:ireh,  15SS),  and  make  the  attempt  whicli  he 
knew  could  not  be  done  without  it.  And  that 
the;  worried  him  to  give  them  700,000  crowna 
which  he  had  promised  them,  but  that  that  was 
when  Ihey  should  act  with  good  fsilh  and  have 
a  good  fuotingou  shore  (in  England),  and  that 
he  hui  heard  that  aflcr  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santa  Cms,  iheDukeofMcdina^idonia, 
of  whose  capacity  or  good  luck  he  hail  no  opin- 
ion, WHS  chosen  fiir  chief  anil  general  of  the  fleet. 
But  that  whntever  came  of  the  B:kid  enterprise, 
he  would  take  oare  that  nothing  should  be  done 
niher  to  the  prejudice  of  France,  or  which 
ooulJ  give  it  any  cause  of  fear."* 

•  naron  llubner  fsyg  (ml.  I.  p.  ST)  tbst  the  Ar- 
nada  railed  In  AiiRii-t.  UW ;  but  it  In  nni^riiiui  that 
111  di-4ltDctluii  i>cenm>d  In  July.  Uo  alau  Intimanw 
tliat  Ih»  main  olilect  uf  l-lillliill.  In  prepirini  the 
Itn-al  ex]>iHlllIi<n  wa*  tn  tiDdicate  Ihe  msrltini>!_ 

id  dmicn  ^'tho  A 

armv  of  ihe  Prince  nf  rarini.  iii. 

Invade  and  eiini|uer  Ihe  C'>unlrr 

Uuean,  and  to  exilipals  bereif . 


Philip  11.,  indeed,  never  was  the  iifLine 
man  after  the  reception  of  the  newa  of  the 
XasA  of  the  Armada  —  a  darker  gloom  than 
ever  weighed  tlienceforth  on  the  E^curiaL 
Accustomed  as  the  monarch  was  to  di«- 
HJmulation,  this  time  lie  could  not  conceal 
h's  affliction.  A  despatch  of  Hieronimo 
Lipponiano,  the  Venetian  envoy  at  Madrid, 
to  the  Doge,  dated  0th  September,  1588, 
(;ivcB  a,  Htrikin;r  account  of  the  dcaolation 
and  dejection  of  Philip,  aud  the  state  of 
public  opinion  at  ALidricL  As  for  Philip, 
"  It  ia  impossible  for  the  monarch,"  he  savl, 
'-to  hide  nil*  distress  from  the  public.  He 
lives  quite  retired,  and  will  see  no  one ;  he 
has  re-made  his  will,  and  posses  whole 
hours  with  his  confessor."  In  another 
dcspatcli,  dated  27th  February,  1530,  the 
amhaitaador  further  shows  how  perma- 
nently the  king  bod  been  cost  down  by  tlie 
great  blow  he  had  received.  Another 
Uiilamity  bad  fallen  on  the  kinc,  in  the 
form  of  the  desperate  illness  of  his  son. 
the  heir  to  the  tnrone,  afterwards  known 
OS  Pyiip  III. 

'*  The  King  has  f^It  much  thil  miafurtane,  as 
w.os  reasonable,  aud  as  hu  been  tolJ  ma  b/ 
those  who  entered  into  his  room,  he  oould  not 
utter  a  word,  only  he  raisel  his  eyes  IVeqnentlj 
to  heaven,  and  ahuwed  inwardly  his  estreme 
grief.  Vet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  tttty- 
thing  to  dissemble  his  great  trouble,  never  hav- 
ing ceased  to  sign  and  carry  on  his  buatom  ■■ 
he  is  aocustomed;  and  he  did  net  even  go  to  ks 
his  son  while  he  was  in  danger,  only  to-daj  [ 
hear  he  has  seen  him,"  {Hibiitr,  vol  liL  tk 
236.) 

As  for  the  court,  Lippomano  lays  in  tlie 
first  despatch,  they  reproached  aloud  the 
King  for  having  conceived  and  ezecnted  so 


Ydiaqucz  and  Don  Cristoforo  de  Mora. 
Thej  threw  blame  on  the  Duke  of  Pamia, 
they  raised  to  the  skies  the  merits  of  Santft 
Cniz,  in  order  to  throw  discredit  on 
Medina  Sidonio.  The  public  of  Mftdrid 
were  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  attempta 
to  conceal  the  amount  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  Spanish  fleet,  nor 
the  prayers  for  victory  which  were  atiU 
offered  in  churches,  or  by  the  futile  demon- 
Htrations  made  for  the  creation  of  aaotber 
Invincible  Spanish  Armada.  New  admirmU 
and  new  generals  were  named,  but  shim 
and  men  were  wanting.  "Last  year,'  said 
the  8haq)-ton;rucd  wits  at  Madrid,  "there 
was  a  fleet  without  a  commander,  this  yckr 
we  have  commanders  but  no  fleet." 

At  the  Vatican,  the  affliotioa  of  tho 
Pope  took  the  funn  of  extreme  ill  humoar. 
One  consolation,  however,    Sixtiu   drew 
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from  the  disiutcr  —  he  had  saved  hia  t  unapproachable,  but  Olivar^s  was  the 
money,  hi.4  three  millions  were  safe  in  the  onlj  man  who  never  yielded  to  these  ex- 
Castle  of  St.  Aageto ;  soma  subeidies  he  plosioDS  of  passion,  and  hia  impertur- 
had  lost,  it  is  true,  but  the  conditions  '  bable  persistence  and  system  of  suggested 
on  which  he  was  to  give  the  million  of  i  and  sometimes  open  menace  grew  at  last 
crowns  had  not  been  fulfilled  - —  no  Span-  to  be  intolerable  and  even  indecent. 
ish   army  had  set  foot  in  England  —  and 

the  sum  he  had  promieed  to  pay  over  to       "  '  *'"'."  »rit<«  Olivares,  at  the  eoDclunoQ 
Philip  on  that  contingency  would  there-  I  °'  "">  despatch  from  which   we  have  qnotod, 
fore  remain  in  his  own  treasury,  and  not  ! "  ""«  f^P"  ^^  '"Ite™™  w  ^"-""B  "tislac-   ■ 
be  Bcttltered  over  the  bottom  of  the  Eng- 1 1""   nf,"  ^^J".'.;"il?  ^?  ^'""'■,'^ 
lish    Channel    and    of    the    North    BelJll^t'l^.fTf  ^ '^,^-^  ^^IT  "{^ 

re       _.ivi         1....  1  grtalnttt  of  your  Majtity  ana  tnt  pain  tchtch 

Rsany  the  French  Am!.a>aador.  was  one  ^,  j,,[,  ,„^  Upending  hi,  no«v  «"rt  «or, 
of  the  first  to  sec  him  after  the  evil  news  p,u,fyu//s  on  Am  than  llu  atlfari  tf  Ou 
arrived ;  he  took  occasion,  as  repreieata^  ]  ctinrzK  and  hit  tral  for  lit  rzltrmination  «' 
tlve  of  Henri  III.,  who  had  looked  with  a  I  htrelict.  It  he  proniiaed  yoa  sabsaiw,  it  wa* 
auspicious  eye  on  the  preparations  for  the  in  the  hope  th«t  lbs  expedition  would  never 
Armaila,  and  had  been  driven  from  his  come  off.  When  the  a&lra  of  the  King  go 
capital  by  the  machinations  of  Philip  with  |  wrong,  hii  pride  and  hia  arrogMC*  baoame  la- 
the League,  to  recall  maliciously  to  the  [supportable;  he  puts  the  knifc  to  mj  tbroM, 
Pope's  memory  that  he  had  never  aumired  |  •°''  'o'8«'»  ""« the  delrimenl  of  your  Majerty 
well  of  this  enterprise  of  the  Armada,  un- 1  ""?•  »1»  "  the  disadvantage  of  the  Holy  Se* 
derWlien  without  the  advice  or  concur-  ""^  the  oaaao  of  Qod.  In  this  oooasion  hi*  brf 
rence  of  his  king ;  and  Sixtus,  contrary  to  "*"""  has  broken  out  agam.  However,  I  kesp 
bis  UBunl  habit,  was  silent.  The  audiences  ""^•^^"^^er 
of  OUvarcs  with  the  Pope  were  of  a  more 

Wormy  nature.  The  Pone  held  his  peace  j-atheV  auTle'rstands  mViita^  aud  nM"ia~ilhi™. 
tai  the  SpauHh  arohassador  demanded  the  i  just  meQiion  this,  that  he  wished  me  to  beg 
promised  million  of  crown?  at  once,  on  your  Mnjesty  to  give  ordera  that  the  fleet  in 
the  ground  of  the  disaster  and  of  the  want  puaing  might  co-operate  la  the  ilege  of  Ro- 
of money  in  Flanders.  The  Pope  replied  ohelle;"  {HubntT,  toL  i.  p.  401.) 
the   convention    could   not  be  applied  as 

circnmstances  now  stood.  Olivarfrs  an-  Olivary  in  hia  despatches  to  Philip, 
Bwered  at  length,  that  the  Snauisb  king  brings  again  and  again  three  charges 
invoked  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  nf  against  the  Pope — b^  faith,  violent  tem- 
the  convention.  The  Pope  listened  to  his  per,  and  ignorance  of  affairs.  It  was  nato- 
statcment  without  interruption,  but  with  ral  that  a  foiled  diplomatiitshould  attempt 
signs  uf  impatience,  clenching  his  fingers  I  to  justify  himself  with  bis  sovereign,  and 
tiervoui=ly  togetht-r  as  his  manner  was  '  to  take  his  revenge  on  his  adveraary,  for 
when  he  was  moved.  At  last  he  broke  out  !  Ke  regarded  Siitus  V.  as  little  leaa,  for 
in  fury,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  more  the  little  way  he  was  able  to  make  at  the 
demands  for  money  till  he  had  further  Papal  Court.  Aa  for  the  violent  temper, 
news  of  (lie  fleet.  The  Pope,  on  such  Olivarts,  as  we  have  seen,  had  some 
occa!>ions  of  altercation  with  the  Spanish  '  li^round  for  his  accusation.  As  for  the 
»mhasBadi)r,  gave  loose  to  his  passion  in  I  rope's  ignorance  of  affairs  too,  the  am- 
&  way  which  brought  about  scenes  almost  |  bassador's  allegation  was  also  plansible  : 
comic  from  their  violence  ;  he  knit  his  it  was  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  posai- 
heavy  brows,  and  descended  from  his  seat  I  bility  that  a  man  who  had  passed  the 
beneath  the  Wi/'iri'Amo,  and  walked  vio-  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  poor  friar, 
Untly  up  and  down  the  room,  gesticulat- |  »nd  was  vritbdrawn  from  obscurity  and 
ing  wildly.  ]ierorfltin|.'r.ipidly,and  followed  ■  retirement  to  ba  the  Spiritual  Chief  of  the 
by  the  amh.^.ssador,  who  was  not  allowed  '  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  should  at  once 
to  put  in  a  word,  so  long  and  so  vehe- '  be  a  match  for  the  veterans  of  politics  in 
nent  and  so  peremptory  was  tbe  Pope's  dealing  with  the  perplexed  European  in- 
outflow  of  iiiili^ination.  The  high  tones  terests  on  which  he  had  to  pronounce  a  de- 
of  his  angry  voioo  were  heard  even  in  the  ^i!<ion.  The  wonder  is  that  a  man  of 
•ntecbanibor.  and  his  private  cnmirierr,  iixty-four.  with  such  a  previous  training, 
lionsignore  Sangalctto.  remained  with  his  '  should  have  been  able  to  hold  his  own  ao 
earagHin-tt  the  door  of  his  inner  cabinet,  well.  As  for  the  charge  of  bad  faith, 
trembling  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  ibis  seema  to  be  a  mere  inventioa  of 
fear,  and  waiting  hojiel'ully  for  a  calm.  I '.he  spite  of  Olivarta;  the  Pope  aimed  flnt 
3n  such  momi'nts  tlu-  angry  old  man  was  'at  securing  the  interest*  m   the   Chnrob, 
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as  lie  comprehended  them,  in  all  their  in- 
tegrity ;  he  had  at  heart  also  the  interests 
of  every  European  nation,  but  these 
he  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  He  never  concealed  that 
he  was  opposed  to  all  schemes  of  univer- 
sal monarchy,  and  .wished  each  nation  to 
remain  within  its  own  limits  —  he  had  in 
fact  a  clear  view  of  the  necessity  of  a 
balance  of  power.  "  The  great  Christian 
princes,"  he  said,  in  one  of  his  numerous 
conversations  with  Gritti,  "have  each 
need  of  a  counterpoise,  for  if  one  of  them 
should  predominate,  all  the  others  would 
run  a  risk  of  being  imposed  upon." 

It  is  a  curious  trait  in  his  character, 
that  as  a  politician  he  had  infinitely  more 
admiration  for  Elizabeth  —  that  is  for  Eng- 
land—  and  for  Henri  IV.  than  for  the 
plotter  and  schemer  of  the  Escurial,  who 
aimed  at  so  much  and  effected  so  little. 
In  fact  the  Poi>es  were  never  well  affected 
to  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  assumption 
of  the  championship  of  the  Catholic  creed. 
Paul  IV.  never  spoke  of  the  Spanish  king 
or  nation  witout  calling  them  heretics, 
schismatics,  accursed  of  (xod,  seed  of  Jews 
and  ^L><>rs  and  the  dregs  of  the  world. 
Indeed  Paul  IV.  was  at  one  period  at  ac- 
tual war  with  Philip  II. 

Hut  if  Sixtus  V.  cannot  be  accused  of 
actual  bad  faith,  at  least  his  political  ca- 
reer was  full  of  apparent  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies.  The  explanation  of 
which  is,  and  the  explanation  to  a  certain 
extent  justifies  the  imputations  of  Oli  varcs, 
that  he  was  waiting  for  events.  lie  did 
not  dare  absolutely  to  reject  the  overtures 
of  Philip,  and  risk  a  rupture  with  the 
greatest  Catholic  potentate  of  his  time, 
until  he  could  have  clearer  hopes  of  the 
victory  of  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in 
France.  His  alliance  with  Philip  he  re- 
garded as  a  /)£.«  a//err,  as  a  last  resource  if 
all  other  means  failed  of  settling  his 
French  difficulties.  Philip  and  his  ambas- 
sador Olivards  perfectly  understood  the 
reasons  of  the  evasions  and  delays  of  the 
Pope,  and  therefore  they  became  more  and 
more  urgent  in  their  endeavours  to  force 
the  Pontiff  to  commit  himself  irrevocably 
on  the  side  of  Spanish  ambition.  The  Pope 
on  his  part  clearly  saw  the  whole  bearing  of 
the  acts  they  would  have  him  commit,  and 
the  momentous  character  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  which  he  was  involved;  a  more 
favourable  turn  of  affairs  in  France  might 
render  the  Spanish  alliance  unnecessary, 
anrl  in  that  case  he  would  escape  being  the 
instrument  of  the  ambition  of  Philip,  which 
menaced  not  only  the  independence  of 
Europe,  but  also  that  of  the  Holy  See. 


He  temporized  therefore  to  the  ntmoat  of 
his  power,  drew  closer  to  Philip  when 
things  promised  badly  in  France  for  the 
interest  of  Catholicism,  and  drew  off  from 
him  as  soon  as  he  saw  an^  other  escape ; 
but  in  order  to  preserve  his  independence 
as  long  as  possible,  he  had  to  meet  ruse 
with  ruse,  arrogance  with  arrogance,  and 
to  fight  terrific  diplomatic  battles  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  The  stem  and  fiery 
old  man  was  almost  unsupported  at  Rome 
in  this  intolerable  and  almost  daily  con- 
flict. Most  of  the  cardinals  were  either 
bought  over  with  money  or  won  by  prom- 
ises and  favours  to  the  Spanish  interest. 
Tiie  Pope's  consequent  isolation,  his  con- 
viction of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  the  con* 
tinual  suspense,  the  renewed  trials  of  hia 
judgment  by  new  events,  the  inoessant 
agitation  of  his  conscience,  affected  hia 
health  so  severely  that  he  wasted  away 
visibly.  His  only  consolation  was  in  inter- 
course  with  the  Venetian  ambassador;  he 
had  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Venetian 
Senate,  and  Venice  and  the  Pope  remained 
firm  friend.4  to  the  end,  while  both  were 
included  alike  in  the  dislike  and  suspicion 
of  Philip,  of  his  ambassadors  abroad,  and 
of  his  preachers  at  Madrid.  In  his  confi- 
dential communications  to  Gritti  the  per- 
plexed Pontiff  groaned  at  times  under  the 
weight  of  care  which  weighed  him  down ; 
it  was  no  light  matter,  indeed,  to  hold 
oneself  as  the  Vicegerent  of  God  upon 
earth ;  he  regretted  tne  days  of  hia  cardi- 
nalship,  and  even  his  simple  friar-life,  when 
he  haa  not  to  resolve  upon  the  excommu- 
nication and  deposition  of  kings,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  empires  of  tne  world** 
With  such  knowledge  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  Papal  mind,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  news  of  the  Day  of  the  Barricades 
at  Paris,  and  the  fiight  of  the  King,  the 
proof  which  the  battle  of  Courtras  afforded 
of  the  strength  of  the  Huguenot  party,  and 
of  the  ascending  genius  of  Henri  of  Na- 

*  The  followinff  extract  fW>m  one  of  Grlttf*t  dM- 
patclms  gjkvcs  an  uitoroittiiig  idea  of  the  flunlUar  liw 
tprc4>un«o  of  the  Pope  with  the  ambaHador,  and  hU 
almost  ajSbotionate  rofrard  for  Venice :  — 

"  Et  que!*to  flnlto,  con  la  rinf^lar  hamanlta  ana 
ml  s'tg/j^onKo.  '  Ch'avete  dl  Venetia?  earao  ata  tl 
▼oittro  Herenlrtslmo  Prlndpt*? '  lo  It  diad,  *  Sta  beiw, 
BeatlMimo  Fndre,  ct  nella  nostra  dtta  an  Tero 
Oflomplo  dl  religl^me.  di  pmdentla.  dl  giwritla,  e 
d*o|irnl  virtu,  ma  da  pin  eiMO,  per  nio#tvmr  la  rivv* 
n?nza  che  porta  alia  Vostra  Santlta  et  per  ai4ar«l 
nolla  vUta  di  Ix^l.  ho  questi  gloml  inteao,  ehe  tlene 
dl  continuo  nella  sna  camera  II  rltratto  di  Vostra 
Beatitudlne.'  *  Codl  habbiamo  inteso,*  diate  U  Papa. 
et  raostro  averlo  oarlMimo.  '  O  qaantl  traonf  • 
ivavil  haomliii  habbiamo  oonnoeoenll  in  Vcnvtia. 
Andrea  Darbarigo,  Bernardo  Olorfld,  Domlnleo 
Horoiilni,  quello  one  stava  a  S.  Molie.*  *  Dand'^lo.' 
dl4«*  lo.  '  81/  dUse  11  Papa« '  Xattla  Dandolo;  oh, 
cho  savlo  haomo.  II  Sanado  et  tantl  altil/  "  {Sanm 
JVuiner,  YoLiii.p.6dO.) 
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varre,  the  intellijjence  of  the  assassinations 
of  the  Duke  de  Guise  and  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  and  of  the  junction  of  the 
forces  of  Henri  III.  with  those  of  the 
heretic  claimant  to  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  France,  must  have  agitated  the 
councils  of  the  Vatican. 

The  acceptance  by  the  French  King  of 
the  alliance  of  Henri  of  Navarre  and  of 
the  aid  of  his  Ilu^enot  followers,  the  ad- 
mission also  implied  or  avowed  by  Henri 
III.  and  by  the  chiefs  of  the  parti  politique 
and  other  Catholic  nobles  of  the  rights  of 
the  Bearnais  as  heir  to  the  French  crown, 
seemed  to  the  Pope,  as  it  really  was,  the 
most  sijinificant  event  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  French  religious  wars.  But  the 
Pope  was  far  from  taking  the  view  of  the 
moKlerate  Catholics  of  France;  or  seeing 
in  this  union  a  conclusion  to  the  horrible 
calamities  which  twenty-six  years  of  civil 
warfare  and  massacre  had  brought  upon 
the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  Catholic 
faith  seemed  now  at  the  Vatican  in  greater 
danger  than  ever.  Morosini,  the  Papal  Le- 
gate in  France,  on  hearing  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  Kin^s  at  Tours,  at  once  left  the 
country,  and  the  Pope  seized  the  opportu- 1 
nity  of  excommunicating  Henri  \il.y  not 
for  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  but 
for  the  murder  of  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  a 
Prince  of  the  Church ;  he  then  came  un- 
willin^lv  to  the  conviction  that  a  close  al- 
liance  with  Philip  II.  and  the  League  had 
become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  mnnltorio  of  excommunication  against 
Henri  HI.,  which  the  Council  of  Venice 
had  done  a  1  in  their  power  to  prevent, 
was  published  in  Rome  on  the  2Uh  of  May, 
loSO,  and  read  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Meaux 
and  Chart  res,  in  the  month  of  June.  Its 
effect  was  immense  in  the  French  capital. 
Henri  III.  was  assassinated  in  little  more 
than  a  month  afterwards,  and  though 
Jacques  Clement  was  the  assassin,  the 
Po[)e  may  be  said  to  have  encouraged  the 
deed,  and  to  have  rej^arded  its  perpetration 
with  satisfaction.  "/I  Domino  Jactum  est 
if^wL''  were  the  commencing  words  of  his 
6j)eech  on  the  event  to  the  consistory, 
while  he  refused  to  allow  a  funeral  service 
to  be  ci.lebrated  for  the  deceased  monarch 
in  Rome. 

From  the  day  of  the  assassination  of 
Henri  HI.,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1589,  to 
the  death  of  Sixtus  V.  liimself,  only  a  year 
and  a  few  days  elapsed,  but  this  last  year  j 
of  his  brief  poutiticate  was  the  most  agitat- 
ing of  all.  It  was  a  year  of  incessant  sus- 
pense and  doubt  and  diflBculty,  and  that 
of  his  very  worst  altercations  with  Olivares. 


In  the  first  place,  he  was  very  nearly  com- 
ing to  open  rupture  with  the  Venetian  sen- 
ate, witn  whom  he  had  always  been  on 
such  cordial  terms,  and  who  bo  frankly 
shared  his  own  Spanish  antipathies.  On 
the  assmxiptioQ  by  Henri  of  Navarre  of  the 
title  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  and  on  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  title  by  a  large 
party  of  the  French  Catholic  nobility,  and 
after  his  declaration  that  he  would  pre- 
serve the  Catholic  religion,  not  only  was 
the  ambassador  of  Venice  in  France  in- 
structed to  consider  himself  accredited  to 
the  new  King,  but  the  Venetian  Republic 
received  the  ambassador  of  Henri  IV.  On 
the  occurrence  of  this  latter  event,  the  Pa- 
pal Nuncio  at  Venice  at  once  left  the  city ; 
and  it  required  all  the  skill  of  Venetian 
diplomacy,  and  a  special  embassy  to  Rome 
from  the  senate,  to  prevent  the  Pope  from 
breaking  ofif  relations  with  the  first  Italian 
power,  for  their  acknowledgment  of  a  her- 
etic monarch. 

The  arguments  of  the  Venetian  envoys 
left,  however,  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Pope's  mind  in  favour  of  Henri  IV.,  and 
the  indefatigable  Badoer  kept  continually 
suggesting  the  conversion  of  Henri  IV.  as 
the  final  and  probable  solution  of  the 
French  difficulty.  "  Let  him  but  be  con- 
verted," said  the  Pope,  "and  we  will  em- 
brace him,"  —  happy  m  the  conception  of 
so  desirable  a  conclusion ;  and  when  Do- 
nato,  the  special  envoy  to  Rome,  took 
leave  of  him,  he  kissea  him,  and  charged 
him  to  give  the  tenderest  greetings  to  the 
serenissifna  Signoria  of  Venice. 

But  the  conversion  of  Henri  IV.  was  a 
subject  which,  as  yet,  the  tormented  Six- 
tus V.  only  dared  mention  in  secret  with 
his  Venetian  friends.  Long  before  Philip 
IL  had  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  Henri  of 
Navarre  had  made  private  overtures  to  the 
Vatican  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
and  to  be  relieved  of  the  ban  of  excommu- 
nication, and  Philip  had  warned  the  Pope 
a^ain  and  again  that  such  advances  from 
Henri  were  insincere,  and  meant  only  to 
deceive  him.  The  Pope,  however,  hacf  his 
own  views  of  the  motives  of  Philip  in  so 
warning  him,  and  after  the  death  of  Henri 
HI.,  the  Spanish  Kinj  seeing  that  now  or 
never  must  his  projects  on  the  French 
crown  be  realized,  had,  through  his  agents, 
redoubled  his  activity  in  every  direction. 
The  great  centre  of  interest  m  these  en- 
deavours would  naturally  be  Rome, —  the 
very  chiefest  aim  of  the  Spanish  King  wo.dd 
evidently  be  to  frustrate  all  negotiations 
between  Henri  IV.  and  the  Pope,  and  the 
story  of  the  diplomatic  conflict  which  en- 
sued as  soon  as  the  ambassador  of  the  ex- 
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communicated  heretic  French  King  entered 
Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pages  in 
all  the  long  history  of  the  Papacy. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Luxemburg  arrived  at 
Rome  as  the  ambassador  of  Henri  IV.  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1590,  and  to  the 
great  disgust  of  Olivar^s  and  the  Spamsh 
faction,  was  received  on  the  next  day  but 
one  after  his  entry.  The  Duke  approached 
the  Vatican  with  a  train  of  twenty-two 
carriages  filled  by  French  gentlemen. 
When  tliey  reached  the  palace,  the  door 
of  the  Pope's  apartment  was  closed,  the 
guards  w^ere  doubled,  and  the  Duke's  fol- 
lowers were  requested  to  deliver  up  their 
swords.  On  arriving  at  the  hwfso^a,  or 
door  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Holy  Father,  the 
Duke  and  tliree  of  his  gentlemen  only 
were  allowed  to  enter.  The  ambassador 
confessed  that  at  this  point  he  felt  some 
apprehension ;  when  he  entered  the  Ca>)- 
inet,  however,  the  Pope  was  extremely 
gracious  —  inquired  after  his  journey,  made 
him  sit  down,  a  privilege  granted  only  to 
royal  ambassadors,  and  listened  with  par 
tience  to  his  speech,  which  since  it  was 
made  in  French,  he  acknowledged  he  did 
not  understand,  and  he  asked  him  to  bring 
an  interpreter  at  his  next  visit.  In  fact 
the  internal  and  external  manner  of  re- 
ceiving the  French  ambassador  were  quite 
of  a  different  character.  On  his  next  visit 
the  Duke  ventured  to  bring  forth  the  name 
of  Henri  of  Navarre,  and  to  repeat  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  held  with  the  King, 
in  which  Henri  expressed  his  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  Catholic  Church.  Sixtus  ap- 
peared full  of  joy  at  the  news.  The  Duke 
solicited  from  the  Pope  {Msrmission  for  the 
Catholic?*  w^ho  served  the  King  to  be  able 
to  do  so  without  incurring  the  censures  of 
the  CJhurch ;  and  further  that  the  Pope 
should  send  to  Henri  some  ecclesiastics 
who  might  instruct  him  in  the  dogmas  of 
religion.  The  Po{>e,  without  deciding  as 
to  the  first  demand,  at  once  named  a  French 
Monsignore  who  should  go  on  a  mission  of 
conversion  to  the  King. 

The  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg in  Rome  turned  the  pontifical  palace 
into  a  field  of  deadlier  warfare  than  ever. 
Olivares,  backed  by  the  Cardinals  Ma- 
druccio,  I>eza,  and  ^lendoza,  and  the  Span- 
ish faction,  aided  also  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Sens,  the  representative  of  the  League,  led 
the  van  against  the  French  envoy  and  the 
ambassador  of  Venice :  and  these  two  had 
no  other  support  to  rely  upon  but  the  se- 
cret good  will  of  Sixtus  himself.  Olivarfes 
and  his  party  would  be  content  at  first 
with  nothing  short  of  the  immediate  dis- 
missal of  Luxemburg ;  but  this  SixtuB  re- 


fused bluntly,  and  the  envoy  remained  at 
Rome,  absenting  himself^  however,  for  ft 
short  time  on  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimaee 
to  Loretto  during  a  time  of  pressure  of  the 
Spanish  faction.  After  all  other  means  of 
constraint  had  been  exhausted,  Olivares 
proceeded  to  hint  that  his  master  would 
adopt  that  of  direct  force,  and  march  his 
troops  irom  Milan  and  Naples  upon  the 
capital  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Pope  was  greatly  embarrassed,  as 
he  acknowledged  to  Badoer,  for  he  had  in 
fact,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of 
Henri  IH.,  when  he  was  unable  to  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  of  Henri  IV. 
for  conversion  and  absolution,  and  when  he 
could  see  no  hope  for  the  Catholic  religion 
in  France,  except  through  Philip  and  the 
League,  sent  Cardinal  Gaetani  as  Legate 
to  the  revolted  party,  and  proposed  a  scheme 
to  Philip  for  a  military  intervention  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  men  in  France,  reserving 
to  himself,  however,  the  nomination  of  a 

general,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  supreme 
irection  of  the  expedition  and  its  results. 
War  at  that  time  with  the  royal  chief  of 
the  Huguenots  seemed  the  onlv  way  of 
preserving  in  France  the  unity  of  the  uith. 
Philip  had  accepted  the  Pope's  propositions 
with  alacrity,  and  was  actively  arming  at 
Milan  and  Naples,  to  carry  them  out;  and 
his  Italian  forces  might,  as  Olivar^^  inti- 
mated, be  readily  directed  on  Rome,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  b?en  so  directed 
under  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  the  days  of 
Paul  IV.  Now,  however,  the  Pope  repented 
of  his  precipitation ;  he  felt  tiiat  the  star 
of  Henri  I  v.  was  in  the  a7cendant»  and 
that  his  gallant,  frank,  and  chivalrous 
bearing  was  winning  rapidly  all  hearts  in 
France.  The  representations  of  the  *'  sage 
and  prudent*'  counsellors  of  Venice  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him ;  he  be- 
lieved with  them  that  Henri  was  the  only 
possible  king  for  the  French  nation;  hie 
had  a  reasonable  dread  of  Hiroaniolism 
and  the  ambition  of  Philip,  ana  he  with 
justice  was  apprehensive  of  the  discredit 
which  might  be  brought  upon  the  Papacy 
by  a  foreign  intervention  undertaken  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  mass  of  the 
l?rench  nation.  If^  Henrv  I V.  were  victo- 
rious over  the  League,  whose  real  motives 
he  had  always  held  in  suspicion,  and  whoae 
spirit  of  revolt  against  authority  had  been 
ever  repugnant  to  him,  and  if  the  cfadef 
who  was  battling  so  chivalrously  and  so 
successfully  for  his  right  to  a  throne  wen 
really  sincere  in  his  protestations  of  a  de- 
sire to  be  received  into  the  Catholic  Chorchy 
no  more  favourable  prospect  could  be  de- 
sired for  France  ana  for  the  Papacy.    Li 
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his  iDtimate  talk  with  Badocr  he  exclaimed 
frequently,  "K  Henri  become  sincerely 
converted  all  will  be  well."  Sixtus  V., 
too,  comprehended  well  how  impossible  it 
was  for  the  King  of  Navarre  to  abjure  his 
Huguenot  creed,  while  he  had  more  than 
ever  need  of  the  Huguenots,  and  of  the 
support  of  Protestant  England  and  Protes- 
tant Germany.  One  evening,  at  supper, 
after  a  long  silence,  he  said  suddenly,  as 
though  starting  from  a  dream,  "  How  could 
Navarre  now  turn  Catholic?  He  would 
be  immediately  abandoned  by  the  Queen 
of  England  and  the  Princes  of  Germany, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  would  swallow  him 
like  an  egg."  The  very  walls  of  the  Vati- 
can had  ears  at  this  crisis;  these  words 
were  repeated  to  Olivar^s  and  sent  to 
Philip,  and  both  monarch  and  ambassador 
Btr.iined  every  ruse  of  diplomacy  and  every 
means  of  intimidation  to  force  the  Pope  to 
carry  out  his  engagements  —  or  rather 
ouasM*ngagements  —  for  though  they  had 
been  drawn  up  in  formal  shape  at  the  Vat- 
ican, they  had  never  been  signed  by  either 
party.  The  Pope's  object  was  to  gain  time, 
to  let  Henri  pursue  his  career  of  victory ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  withstood  the  aa- 
Raults  of  Olivar^s  in  his  cabinet,  and  the 
further  pressure  of  the  special  ambassador, 
the  Duke  of  Sessa,  sent  by  PhQip,  with  the 
aid  of  every  ruse  and  every  stratagem. 
The  last  months  of  his  existence  were 
one  long  and  terrible  struggle  with  the 
representatives  of  the  policy  of  the  £scu- 
rial. 

\Miile  Henri  was  winning  the  victories 
of  Arquea  and  Ivry,  and  advancing  to  the 
siege  of  Paris,  the  Pope  was  waging  daily 
in  his  cabinet  not  less  terrible  combats  on 
his  behalf.  Olivar^s  made  three  demands, 
preparatory  to  insisting  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  armed  intervention  —  the  dis- 
missal of  Luxemburg,  the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  Catholic  adherent*  of  Henri, 
and  a  declaration  from  the  Pope  against 
the  Bt'arnais,  as  he  was  always  called  in 
the  despatches  of  Philip.  In  one  inter- 
view Olivarcs  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
the  Pope  with  a  public  protestation 
against  his  conduct  in  the  Roman  Consis- 
tory, to  be  drawn  up  by  a  Spanish  theo- 
lo^'ian  whom  he  sent  for  from  Naples  for 
tlie  purpose.  At  mention  of  this  Olivar^ 
eays  the  Pope  began  "  to  howl  with  rage  " 
{Emptzo  a  chirrinr  con  ^ran  enrage),  and 
threatened  to  excommumcate  Olivarcs  and 
all  his  abettors  —  it  even  appears  he 
threatened  to  have  the  ambassador  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  memory  of  this  interview 
was  long  preserved  in  a  tradition  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Gregorio  Leti,  that 


the  Pope  had  caused  a  scaffold  to  be 
erected  before  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
palace.  It  is  Tiertain,  however,  that  Philip 
and  his  ambassador  entertained  some  no- 
tion of  calling  together  a  General  Council 
of  the  Church,  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  of  deposing  the  pontiff  and 
electing  another ;  so  it  may  be  imagined 
what  independence  the  Papacy  would  have 
eiyoyed  if  Philip  had  fulfilled  his  dream  of 
universal  sovereignty.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod that  Philip  adopted,  as  we  have  said, 
the  expedient  of  senoing  the  Duke  of  Sessa 
as  special  ambassador  to  Rome.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  envoy  on  the  scene,  who 
came  to  demand  expressly  from  the  Pope 
the  execution  of  the  proposals  for  an 
armed  intervention  in  France,  did  not 
change  the  course  of  afBurs  in  the  Pope's 
cabinet.  Sixtus  V.  still  eluded  all  at- 
tempts to  force  him  into  action  against 
Henri  IV.,  and  made  use  of  the  scruples 
of  a  Pontiff  just  as  a  woman  does  of  ner 
weakness,  to  disarm  his  antagonists.  He 
complained  of  the  importunities  of  Olivar^ 
and  Sessa  in  public  Consistory.  Their 
last  interview  with  him  was  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1500. 

The  Pope  was  then  very  ill,  and  was 
living  in  the  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  To 
revenge  himself  for  the  vexation  they  had 
inflicted  on  him,  Sixtus  appointed  the  in- 
terview to  take  place  at  mid-day,  when 
the  two  ambassadors  would  have  to  mount 
the  long. incline  of  the  Quirinal  under  the 
blazing  heat  of  a  Roman  August  sun. 
The  two  Spaniards  again  vehemently  be- 
set the  Pope,  protesting  against  the  mis- 
sion of  an  ecclesiastic  to  the  B^arnais  for 
his  instruction  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
demanding  the  carrying  out  of  the  propo- 
sal for  intervention.  Sixtus  replica  with 
violence  in  a  fit  of  passion ;  the  ambassa- 
dors declared  that  if  he  continued  so  to 
treat  them,  they  would  return  before  him 
no  more;  the  rope  retorted  they  might 
leave  at  once.  The  emotions  of  this  inter- 
view increased  the  catarrhal  fever  under 
which  Sixtus  was  suffering ;  he  passed  a 
restless  night.  After  which  he  grew  rap? 
idly  worse,  and  died  five  days  later ;  it  was 
remarked  that  as  the  breath  departed  from 
the  body  of  Sixtus  V.  the  elements 
seemed,  as  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  to 
participate  in  his  final  agony,  and  Rome 
was  enveloped  in  a  thick  storm  of  thun- 
der, and  bghtning,  and  darkness.  The 
ferocious  hatred  of  Olivarcs  breaks  out  in 
the  few  lines  in  which  he  announced  the 
death  of  the  Pontiff  to  Philip.  He  writes, 
*'  His  attack  was  so  sudden  that  his  Holi- 
ness died  without  confession,  SAd  wone 
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worse,  (pear,  pi 
rcifultoTiimI" 


peor,  peor)  j  may  God 


holiliug  liim  up  from  the  pulpits  in  Madrid 
to  the  cxecrstion  of  the  people  aa  the  pro- 
tector and  favourer  of  heretica.  Bandita 
ID  the  pay  of  Spain  were  Bwanning  afjaia 
over  the  frontier,  to  renew  the  ancient 
plague  of  brigandage  in  as  great  intensity 
as  ever;  and  a  mercenary  rabble,' incited 
by  OlivarJss,  rutilicd  to  overthrow  the 
Pope's  statue  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Senate  on  the  Capitol.  The  Coaitable 
Colonua.  however,  hut^band  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  nieee  of  the  Pope,  prevented 
this  outrage  to  his  memory. 

The  Venetian  Contarini  wrote  from 
Madrid ;  — 

•■  Sereiiinimo  Principe.  The  mor«  the 
dealb  of  ihe  Puntiffia  here  cotuidered,  Ihe  more 
CTpry  oae  ia  plc^iseil.  Every  ore  apeaka  of  it 
wilh  Fireiit  license  and  little  rcspeeC  Thej 
thick  thiLt  Qo  one  o&n  aucceeil  to  the  pontitjcate 
more  bristilc  la  the  iJeaa  of  Ibia  court  and  lesi 
favourable  to  the  party  of  the  League  ic  France." 

The  io-icription  on  the  base  of  (he  statue 
of  Siitus  V.  says  nothing  of  the  jjreat  part 
he  played  in  tlie  service  of  tlie  Church  and 
in  the  affairs  of  Kurupe,  but  it  records  iu 
the  following  lines  tlio  beneficial  results 
of    his     administration    in    the     city    of 

"  Seito  v.,  Pont  Max. 

Ob  quieiem  pablicam, 

Coniprraai  aicririorun  exsulumqae 


Annonie  Jnopiim  sublevatam, 
UTbtm  mJtficiis  viis  il([uib  luctia  illualratam, 

8.  P.  Q.  a" 

For  be.sidcs  the  suppression  of  brigand- 
age which  Sixtiis  so  energetically  carried 
out,  the  wonderful  activity  of  the  Pope 
has  other  claims  to  attention  in  connexion 
with  his  own  <lominions.  He  introduced 
changes  into  the  Papal  in^titutiona,  one 
of  wliieh,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
eardinals  to  seventy  aud  their  division  into 
con;;re^ntionR,  rumaiDs  to  the  present  day; 
nnd  it  iii  by  the  imtnenac  labours  which  he 
undertook  in  the  public  works  and  for  the 
im|irovement  of  the  Roman  city  that  Six- 
tus  now  most  attracts  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity, llie  chapter  which  Baron  Hubner 
has  devoted  to  a  description  of  Rome  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  to  the  architectural  works  of  Siitus 
V-  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  ajid  in- 


atructive  parts  of  his  book.  "Die  city  of 
Rome  to  tne  present  day  bears  all  over  ita 
outward  aspect  the  stamp  of  the  sign- 
roanual  of  the  severe  and  imperious  Pon- 
tiff. Art  was  in  his  reign  no  longer  in  ita 
Mcdiceon  prime.  No  fpreat  pointer*  and 
sculptors  remained  at  Ifia  diaposal ;  bnt  he 
possessed  a  great  architect  and  a  great 
engineer.  Giacomo  delU  Porta  and  Do- 
Fontana,  and  to  these  he  imparted 


crowd  of  worker!  in  metal, 
moulders,  cilders  and  others,  skilful  in  the 
omamcntal  arts  to  a  degree  of  which  they 
have  left  evidence  in  the  Slstine  and  Bor- 
ghese  chapels  in  Santa  &faria  Uaggioro. 
It  was  rewrvedfurSixtufl  to  have,  through 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  the  glory  of  raising 
the  cupola  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
model  of  which  had  been  made  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Such  was  the  aeal  that  Sixtna 
infused  into  hia  architect  that  Giacomo 
della  Porta  finished  the  cupola  in  two 
years,  to  the  astonUhment  of  the  Roman 
people.  But  the  most  interesting  account 
of  all  the  undertakings  of  Sixtus  V.is  tibst 
left  by  Uomenico  Fontana  of  the  erection 
of  the  obelisks.  There  are  at  present 
twelve  obelisks  in  Rome ;  the  fiiat  four  of 
these  were  erected  for  Sixtua  by  Fontana 
This  architect  and  engineer  had  beeo  die- 
covered  by  the  Popo  in  the  days  of  hie 
cordinalatc,  and  he  attached  him  thenoe- 
forth  to  his  fortunes.  Before  the  time  of 
Sixtus,  the  obeUsks  were  all  overthrown 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  excep- 
of  that  of  the  Vatican,  which  wu  stall 
erect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palece, 
with  its  lower  part  deeply  sunk  m  the 
earth.  This  was  the  first  obehsk  which 
the  Pope  instructed  Fontana  to  more. 
The  operation  lasted  a  year,  and  its  an^ 
cess  was  celebrated  with  religious  cer^ 
mony.  Tbe  obelisk  was  purified  from 
'ts  former  supposed  devotion  to  the  wor- 
ship of  demons,  an  altar  was  erected  at  its 
base,  a  bishop  sprinkled  it  with  holy  wv 
ter  and  with  a  mitre  on  his  head  stretched 
bis  hand  towards  the  stone  and  cried,  E»- 
le.  With  a  knife  he  trsoed  the  rign 
rass  ou  all  sides  of  the  plinth,  saying, 
nine  Palri*  et  FiUi  et  bpiriliu  SmetL 
93  of  iron  was  consecrated  and  raised 
summit — the  trumpets  sonnded  — 
the  Te  Deum  was  sung.  The  Swiss  dis- 
aharged  their  harquebuses,  and  the  cannon 
and  mortars  in  tne  place  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  thundered 
Turth  in  celebration  of  the  event,  lliera 
are  four  inacrij;itions,  one  on  each  aide'of 
the  base,  of  which  that  facing  St.  Peter's  is 
the  most  striking. 
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"  Christus  Tincit, 
Christ  us  regnat, 
Christ  us  imperat, 
Christus  ab  omni  malo 
Plebem  suam  defeudat'* 

The  erection  of  the  obelisk  in  the  Lat- 
eran  was  attended  with  greater  diflBculty, 
since  it  was  broken  in  three  pieces;  but 
the  fragments  were  so  ingeniously  sol- 
dered together  by  Fontana  that  the  frac- 
tures are  barely  visible.  Besides  this 
obelisk,  that  in  front  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  and  that  also  of  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo  owed  their  erection  to  Sixtus  V. 
Die  restoration  of  the  columns  of  Tr^'an 
and  Antoniue,  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  on  their  summits,  the  aqueduct 
of  the  Accjua  Felice,  the  fountain  oi  Moses 
in  front  of  the  bath  of  Diocletian,  and  sev- 
eral others,  the  enlargement  of  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  the  transportation  there  of 
the  fine  colossal  figures  of  men  and  horses, 
said,  but  without  grounds,  to  be  the  work 
of  Praxiteles,  the  library  and  frescoes  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Scala  santa^  and  a  crowd 
of  other  erections  and  improvements,  were 
accomplished  by  Sixtus  during  his  brief 
pontificate,  though  it  mast  be  laid  to  his 
charge  that  he  showed  little  respect  for 
lU)man  antiquities,  and  that  he  destroyed 
the  St'ptizonium  of  Septimus  Severus,  in 
order  to  use  its  materials  in  his  own  con- 
structions. 

Impartial  history  must,  we  think,  deter- 
mine tliat  Sixtus  V.  was  a  great  Pope,  and 
that,  on  a  consideration  of  the  whole  results 
of  his  pontificate,  posterity  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  Had  he  allowed  him- 
self to  become  blindly  the  tool  of  the  am- 
bition of  Philip  II.  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  European  calamities  might  not  have 
boon  the  consequence.  If  Sixtus  V.  had 
Burtored  himself  to  be  coerced  into  sending 
a  military  expedition  into  France  at  the 
time  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  forced  Henri 
IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  there  can 
bo  little  doul)t  that  France  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  an  immense 
stop  have  been  made  in  the  consolidation 
of  his  extensive  but  disjointed  monarchy, 
and  S])ain  might  have  become  the  mistress 
of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  Papacy 
in  such  case  would  have  been  little  more 
than  the  humble  handmaid  of  Spain,  who 


would  have  disposed  at  will  of  the  whole 
enormous  moral  and  religious  prestige  ot 
the  Papal  authority  for  the  purposes  of  its 
own  ambition.    The  King  of  Spain  would 
have  been  the  virtual  Pontiffi     Sixtus  V. 
even  sarcastically  suggested  to  Olivar^s 
that  Philip,  as  it  was,  had  better  proclaim 
himself   Pope    at  once.     As  for  France, 
whose  independence,  and  whose  brilliant 
and  chivalrous  genius,  have  enabled  her  to 
play  so  prominent  a  part  in  European  civ- 
ilization, she  might,  had  it  not  oeen  for 
Sixtus,  have  been  condemned  to  many  long 
years  of  foreign  oppression  and  of  horrible 
convulsions,  in  the  effort  to  get  free  from 
the  grinding,  crushing,  stupifying  grasp  of 
Spanish  dominion.    The  long,  painful,  and 
courageous  resistance  of  Sixtus  V.  to  the 
exigencies  of  Philip  H.  was  thas  really  a 
battle  delivered  on  behalf  of  European 
freedom,  and  his  victory  has  proved  useful 
to  the  progress  of  humanity.    Baron  Hiib- 
ner  has,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  presenting 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  Pope  in  a 
new  light ;  for  he  was  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  the  head  of  the  League,  and,  far 
from  being  the  tool  or  the  accomplice  of 
Philip  U.  and  the  Guises,  he  held  in  check 
their  pretensions.    Yet  he  was  merciless, 
vindictive,  and  implacable,  and  as  his  faith 
in  the  divine  origin  of  the  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  Papacy  was  absolute — he  would, 
had  it  been  possible,  have  extirpated  with 
fire  and  sword  every  Christian  m  Europe 
who  refused  to  accept  the  Papal  dogmas. 
The  Inquisition  under  his  rule  dealt  ruth- 
lessly with  every  semblance  of  freedom  of 
thought  in  Italy,  and  we  have  but  to  look 
to  Spain  to  imagine  what  Europe  might 
have  become,  had  the  Inquisition  done  its 
work  as  thoroughly  everywhere  else  as  it 
performed  it  there.     Sixtus  nevertheless 
possessed    noble  and  valiant  sympathies 
denied  to  Philip  H.,  and  he  confessed,  in 
speaking  in  the  Consistory  of  his  public 
works  in  Rome,  that  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  glory.    He  was  the  last 
great  Pope,  and  would  have  been  owned 
as  a  worthy  compeer  by  the  greatest  of 
that  strange  race  of  men  who  have  succes- 
sively occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  highest  incarnations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  earth. 
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CEL\PTER  XIV. 

And  80  at  last  the  curtain  had  fiallen. 
It  secma  time  formally  to  turn  off  the 
lights,  to  dismiss  the  audience,  and  to  roll 
up  the  green  carpet  that  used  to  be  the 
outward  symbol  of  a  tragedy. 

For  although  all  the  actors  had  remained 
alive  at  the  close,  it  was  a  real  tragedy 
that  had  been  played.  Two  souls  had 
found  each  other  only  to  learn  that  their 
mutual  recocnition,  which  should  by  rights 
have  made  the  common  life  of  both,  luth- 
erto  BO  wasted,  whole  and  complete,  meant 
the  final  certainty  that  their  separate  lives 
were  to  be  wasted  without  hope  until  the 
end.  To  natures  like  theirs,  untrained 
and  undeadened  by  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  longing  for  complete- 
ness and  incomplete  in  themselves,  this 
vain  vision  of  what  might  have  been  is  a 
very  climax  of  tragedy.  It  may  be  that 
tlicre  are  some  who  need  no  double  soul ; 
and  if,  as  some  hold,  there  is  for  each  one 
of  us  a  double  soul  created  somewhere  in 
the  world,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  is  given 
to  very  few  to  find  theirs.  To  these  —  to 
those,  that  is  to  say,  who  need  it  not,  and 
to  those  who  do  not  know  their  need  — 
the  tragedy  may  seem  to  have  but  a  tame 
denouement.  But  those  who  have  had  the 
rare  chance  to  meet  with  and  to  reco^rnize 
that  which  has  been  created  for  them, 
whether  in  time  or  not  in  time,  will  not 
consider  actual  death  essential  to  the  idea 
of  a  tragic  close.  And  yet  there  is  some- 
thing worse  even  than  tliis. 

Things  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
space  tliat  they  fill  in  the  world,  any  more 
than  lives  are  to  bo  measured  by  the  mere 
flux  of  hours  and  days.  Every  one  of  us 
is  the  centre  of  the  world  to  himself:  and 
it  is  his  own  illusions  and  hopes  and  mem- 
ories —  not  outward  facts  —  that  form  the 
real  world  of  every  one.  Hugh  Lester  was 
as  much  the  centre  of  the  world  as  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  filled  it  with  the 
greatest  deeds :  and  his  illusions  were 
over.  Nor  was  he  one  of  those  dreatners 
to  whom  illusion  succeeds  to  illusion,  and 
to  whom,  when  one  is  dead,  another  is 
born.  He  had  staked  his  whole  happiness 
upon  what  he  now  suddenly  waked  to  find 
the  emptiest  of  dreams.  Miss  Clare  had 
been  rij;;ht,  after  all.  But  life  is  not  alto- 
gether like  a  stage.  Even  when  the  play 
is  played  out,  its  lights  are  never  turned 
off,  its  audience  never  dismissed,  and  its 
curtain  never  let  fall.  Other  actors 
remained,  besides  Hugh,  and  F^lix,  and 
Marie,  who  still  had  something  lefti  to 
do. 


Warden  waited  quietly  in  his  chambers 
all  day,  as  ho  had  promised:  but  Felix 
never  came,  nor  any  message  from  him. 
Then  he  went  according  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  dine  with  his  friend  Migor  An- 
drews, and  discussed  the  whole  afiiur.  Of 
course  he  gave  his  own  version  of  the 
story,  telling  just  as  much  —  or  rather  just 
as  little  —  of  it  as  he  pleased  :  so  that  the 
only  question  left  open  was  whether  he 
had  acted  rightly  in  admitting  the  claim 
of  his  opponent  to  be  treatea  by  him  on 
equal  terms.  The  Mi^or  certainly  held 
tliat,  considering  the  social  position  of  the 
so-called  Marquis  —  and,  tnough  he  did 
not  say  so,  of  Warden  also  —  the  last 
resort  of  gentlemen  would  in  such  a  case 
be  rather  a  farce  than  a  tragedy,  in  which 
he,  for  his  own  part,  having  regard  to  his 
own  dignity  ana  reputation,  would  rather 
not  be  an  actor. 

But  he  consented  to  go  back  with  War- 
den to  his  chambers  to  see  if  anything  had 
happened  in  the  absence  of  the  latter; 
and  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  a 
gentleman  had  called  about  half  an  hoar 
since,  and  was  still  waiting  for  Warden's 
return.  But  his  brow  cleared  when,  on 
accompanying  Warden  into  the  sittings 
room,  ne  saw  Hugh  Lester,  with  whom  he 
had  been  slightly  acq^uaintcd.  If  a  man 
of  his  undoubted  position  and  character 
was  willing  to  act  for  Fdlix  it  Rave  the 
matter  a  different  aspect,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  himself  with  a  good  social  con- 
science, to  act  for  Warden. 

Hugh  was  looking  wretchedly  pale  and 
ill.  He  was  the  mere  ghost  of  the  young 
man  who  had  held  the  reins  frt>m  RecP 
Chester  to  EarPs  Dene  but  a  few  months 
ago.  He  rose  when  Warden  entered,  but 
did  not  hold  out  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Warden,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  I  dare- 
say you  are  surprised  to  see  me."* 

"1  confess,  Lester  —  but  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  all  the  same.  Won*t  you  sit 
down  again  ?  M^jor  Andrews  —  Mr.  Let- 
ter." 

'*  We  have  met  before,  I  think,  Miyor. — 
I  have  two  matters  that  I  have  come  abonL 
In  the  first  place " 

**Am  I  de  tropf"  asked  the  Mayor. 
"  Because,  if  so " 

'^Not  at  alL  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  stories  going  about  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  Miss  Lefort.'* 

**  With  which  I  am  connected.  I  know 
it.  I  presume  you  scarcely  give  credit  to 
the  crazy  fancies  of  a  mad  French  fid- 
dler V  " 

''  Pardon  me  —  I  will  come  to  that  pres- 
ently.   There  is  no  evidence  to  conneet 
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you  in  any  serious  manner  with  her  disap- 
pearance   " 

"  Thank  you.  I  presume  vou  mean  that 
you  do  not  think  me  a  murderer.  That  is 
very  kind  of  you." 

"  But,  if  she  is  not  dead,  you  must  see 
that  it  is  to  your  interest  to  help  in  trac- 
ing her  out." 

"  1  would  help  to  find  the  poor  girl 
gladly.     But  what  can  I  do  ?  ** 

*' Nothing,  of  course,  if  you  know  noth- 
ing. I  would  rather  not  explain  myself 
more  fully.  But  you  know  that  Miss  Ray- 
mond is  an  old  friend  of  mine :  and  that 
than  my  aunt  she  has  no  nearer  friends." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  do  know  nothing. 
And  I  do  wish  you  would  explain  yourself." 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  wish  it.  I  hear 
that  Khe  —  Miss  Lefort,  I  mean  —  says  she 
is  married  to  you." 

"She  said  so?    And  to  whom,  pray?" 

"  To  Monsieur  de  Crdville." 

"  That  madman  again  I  I  tell  you,  Les- 
ter, I  think  it  more  than  strange  that  you 
should  take  his  word  against  mine  1  You 
seem  oflendod  with  me  for  some  unknown 
cause  which  I  will  not  try  to  guess :  but 
is  that  a  reason  for  doubting  the  honour 
of  one  who  has  always  tried  to  be  your 
friend  ?  " 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
word  of  Monsieur  de  Crdville  until  it  is 
disproved." 

"  And  it  is  disproved,  I  hope,  by  my  de- 
nial." 

'•  Surely,*'  said  the  Major. 

"  No  one,"  Warden  went  on,  "can  prove 
a  negative.  It  is  for  Monsieur  Creville  to 
prove  his  words  —  not  for  me." 

**  1  am  no  match  for  you  in  logic,"  said 
Hugh.  "  But  this  I  do  say,  that  until  the 
fat  I'  of  Miss  Lefort  is  discovered,  I  have 
quite  enough  reason,  upon  the  authority 
of  Monsieur  de  Creville,  to  do  all  I  can  to 
prevent  Miss  Raymond  from  making  a 
fatal  mistake." 

'•  This  is  insufferable  !  Miss  Raymond 
is  lier  own  mistress  —  though  what  she 
has  to  do  with  the  matter  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
coneeive." 

*•  It  was  you  who  asked  me  for  explana- 
tions —  not  I  who  offered  them." 

'•  And  I  feel  honoured  by  them,  I  assure 
you.  But  as  to  this  Creville.  Has  he  only 
to  say  a  thing  to  be  believed  ?  " 

••  Sueh  a  story  as  his  at  all  events  re- 
quir.'s  invi'stigation." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Lester  —  you  have 
siiid  enough  to  provoke  any  one  who 
wishes  you  less  well  than  I  do.  But  I 
will  not  be  ])rovoked  in  this  manner  by 
you.     1    declare    to   you,   on  the  honour 


of  a  gentleman,  that  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  Miss  Lefort  more  than  afi 
the  world  knows:  and  that  this  fellow 
Creville  is  either  mad  or  lies.  For  my 
own  part  I  believe  the  latter.  He  knows 
my  opinion  of  him :  and  I  am  expecting 
a  message  from  him  even  now." 

"  You  expect  a  challenge  from  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  received  one." 

Here  Major  Andrews  interrupted. 

"  Mr.  Lester,'*  he  said,  "  perhaps  you  can 
be  of  service  here.  I  have  been  trying 
to  persuade  our  friend  Warden  that  he  is 
in  no  way  obliged  —  expected,  I  may  say 
—  to  take  notice  of  such  a  challenge." 

Hugh  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said,  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  M^or.  You  know 
me  well  enough,  I  hope,  to  respect  my 
opinion  in  such  a  matter  ?  " 

The  M^jor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well,  you  can  scarcely  have  my  expe- 
rience," he  replied. 

"  But  I  mean  as  to  whether  any  friend 
of  mine  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  gentle- 
man or  no." 

"  Oh,  certainly  —  of  course." 

"Then  I  so  far  vouch  for  Monsieur  de 
Crdville  that  a  challenge  from  him  ought 
to  be  as  much  considered  as  one  from  me 
or  you." 

"  Indeed  I  And  who,  pray,  is  this  mys- 
terious Monsieur  Creville  ?  " 

"  I  know,  absolutely,  that  he  is  what  he 
claims  to  be :  that  in  spite  of  his  position 
he  is  of  as  good  birth  as  any  of  us  here, 
probably  of  better.  You  have  heard  of 
the  Marquis  de  Crdville  of  the  French 
Revolution  ?    This  is  his  son." 

It  was  now  Warden  who  interrupted. 

"  The  bastard  son,  you  mean,"  he  said, 
contemptuously.  "Not,  of  course,  that 
that  makes  any  difference  in  this  affair." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Lester's  face  at 
once. 

"Warden,"  he  said,  warmly,  "heaven 
knows  what  you  mean  in  what  you  are 
doing,  or  how  it  is  that  you  know  as  much 
as  you  appear  to  know.  But  in  what  yoa 
say  I  do  understand  what  you  mean  — 
and,  whatever  has  happened,  I  have  a 
right  to  resent  it." 

"  You  are  a  strange  fellow.  My  mean- 
ing is  perfectly  clear  " 

"  Only  too  clear.    And " 

"  You  cannot  say  that  I  speak  without 
reason." 

"  I  can,  and  I  do." 

It  was  the  first  lie  that  Hugh  had  told 
in  his  life,  but  he  told  it  boldly. 

Warden  was  about  to  reply,  when  a 
note  was  brought  to  him  by  his  boy. 
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'*  Excuse  me/'  he  said,  as  he  opened  it. 
He  read  it  deliberately,  and  then  handed 
it  to  Hugh. 

"Read  this,"  ho  said.  "You  will 
scarcely  now  vouch  for  your  friend's 
courage,  if  you  can  for  his  legitimacy. 
For  my  part,  I  have  always,  when  a  man 
has  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
but  acted  like  a  cur,  believed  his  deeds 
ratlier  than  his  words.  *  Bon  chat  duutse 
de  race'  —  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  car." 

Hugh  read,  — 

"Owing  to  circumstances  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain,  M.  de  Croisvillc 
begs  to  inform  Mr.  Warden  that  he  feels 
himself  bound  to  withdraw  hi)}  offer  of  a 
meeting  between  them,  and  will  henceforth 
not  trouble  Mr.  Warden  with  any  farther 
correspondence  on  the  subject." 

lie  stared  in  angry  amazement :  and  no 
wonder. 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  friend 
now  ?  "  asked  Warden,  as  he  took  the  note 
from  his  hands  and  gave  it  to  the  Major. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  /  think,"  said  the 
latter.  "  The  fiddler  has  thought  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  valour  —  and  so 
far  he  has  proved  himself  a  wiser  man 
than  you  1 " 

But,  amazed  and  angry  as  Uugh  might 
be,  however  recreant  to  his  birth  his 
cousin  might  prove,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
let  the  family  honour,  that  now  seemed 
to  have  been  driven  back  into  its  last 
stronghold,  die  altogether  without  a  last 
struggle. 

"  Major,"  he  said,  "  you  evidently  know 
notliing  whatever  of  the  matter,  or  you 
would  speak  differently.  I  will  sKll  an- 
swer for  Monsieur  de  Creville  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  as  a  man  of  honour,  in  spite 
of  all  appearances." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Mi^or  Andrews. 
"  But,  meanwhile,  I  have  a  sort  of  habit  of 
judging  by  what  I  see." 

"Indeed?  "  asked  Warden.  "  A  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honour  insults  me  in  a 
room  fiill  of  ladies,  threatens  me,  bullies 
me  into  fighting,  and  then,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, sneaks  off  without  an  apology  1 " 

"  Warden,"  Hugh  answered,  "you know, 
quite  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we  are  not 
speaking  about  what  we  seem  to  speak.  I 
can  see  that  you  know  more  than  I  should 
have  supposed :  and  you  must  see  that  it 
is  not  the  honour  of  Monsieur  de  Creville 
that  is  in  question,  but  the  honour  of  " 
"  Miss  Clare,"  he  should  have  added,  but 
stopped  short. 

"  I  have  heard  something  strange,  cer- 
tainly —  so  strange  that  you  must  be  out 


of  your  senses  to  speak  as  you  do.  Do 
you,  Miss  Clare's  own  nephew,  her  nearest 
relation,  her  probable  heir,  serioasly  mean 
to  say  that  you,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
hold  tliis  fiddler,  as  the  Mi^jor  calls  him,  to 
be  anything  but  an  impostor  ?  " 

"  What  lias  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  mean 
to  sav  that  I,  Hugh  Lester,  am  so  con- 
vinced that  Monsieur  de  Creville  is  no  im- 
postor that  I  am  convinced  that  he  can  be 
no  coward  and  no  liar  either." 

"Miyor,"  said  Warden,  "do  you  hear?" 

"  Perfectly.  Mr.  Lester  has  put  a  clear 
alternative,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter—  which  I  confess  I  don't  altogether. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  means  that 
either  the  fiddler  lies  or  — ^  " 

"No,"  said  Warden,  interruptini;  him 
hastily,  "I  do  not  mean  that."  lie  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  mix  him^lf  up 
in  another  affair  from  which  ho  could  de- 
rive no  possible  advantage,  and  with  Ijes- 
ter,  of  all  men.  Not  that  he  would  have 
been  sorry  could  Hugh  also  have  been 
quietly  put  out  of  the  way  by  some  for- 
tunate accident. 

"  Nor  did  I, '  said  Hugh,  quietly.  "  Bat 
what  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  M:ijor.  I 
speak  to  you  a  f  Warden's  friend,  and  I 
hope  not  otherwise  than  as  mine.  There 
is  far  more  in  this  matter  than  you  or  any 
third  person  can  possbly  be  aw:ire  of: 
and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  explain  it  to  you  or  to  anv  one. 
Warden  knows  what  I  mean,  and  that  it 
enough.  I  consider  that  he  has  said  what 
ought,  in  the  opinion  of  any  man  of  hon- 
our, to  oblige  me,  if  Monsieur  Creville, 
for  good  reasons  of  his  own,  refuses  to 
fight,  to  take  his  place,  unless  Mr.  War- 
den makes  a  full  and  satisfactory  apology 
to  him  and  to  myself." 

"  What  I '  exclaimed  Warden :  ^  I  apol- 
ogize to  you  for  having  been  insultea  by 
M.  de  Creville  ?  " 

"  In  the  name  of  the  devil  —  this  is  the 
most  complicated  business  I  over  saw  I" 
exclaimed  the  M^jor.    *«  Surely " 

"No,"  replied  Hugh  to  Warden,  "that 
is  mere  quibbling.  You  know  what  I 
mean  as  well  as  I  know  it  myself.'* 

"  You  mean  that  you  feel  the  honour 
of  the  Lesters  insulted  when  I  call  this 
fellow  a  bastard?  If  so         " 

"  And  do  you  apologize  or  no  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow  1 " 

"  I  am  waiting." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say " 

"  Do  you  apologize  or  no  ?  " 

"Just  think  —  how  can  I  ?  I  appeal  to 
you.  Major." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  mut 
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oonsider  me  a  substitute  for  Monsieur  de 
Creville.  You  will  hear  from  me  again, 
unless  I  hear  from  you  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow.    Good  evening." 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ill  Gn  was  stung  to  the  very  heart.  He 
had  already  fancied  that  he  had  lost  his 
last  illusion.  But  now  he  found  that  yet 
one  more  had  been  left  to  go,  and  that  that 
also  was  now  gone.  The  dream  that  he 
was  loved,  even  as  he  loved  had  gone  : 
and  that  of  itself  was  bitter  enough  to 
bear.  He  had  always  more  or  less  won- 
dered, after  the  manner  of  such  men  as  he, 
who  are  ready  to  give  all  things  but  who 
claim  nothinjT  that  is  not  strictly  their  due, 
how  it  could  be  that  so  divine  a  being  as 
Angellciue,  who  only  wanted  wings  to  be 
a  real  angel,  should  have  condescended 
from  her  native  sky  to  one  who  felt  him- 
self to  be  80  much  below  her  in  all  things 
—  in  mind,  in  courage,  and  in  self-sacrifice  : 
and  yet,  now  that  his  wonder  had  become 
justified,  and  the  angel  had  actually  found 
her  wings  and  flown  away,  the  waking 
from  his  dream  was  no  less  sudden  and  no 
less  harsh.  Still  the  death  of  love  need 
not  mean  the  death  of  faith  in  all  that  re- 
mains, at  least  in  a  healthy  nature,  to 
which  its  own  self  is  not  the  whole  world. 
But  then,  in  that  interview  with  Miss  Clare 
had  taken  place,  not  the  mere  waking  from 
a  dream,  but  the  sudden  and  violent  up- 
rooting of  all  the  beliefs  and  associations 
of  his  whole  life  —  of  what  are  far  more  to 
a  man  than  his  body  or  his  brain.  What 
a  lie  and  a  mockery  the  world  must  be  if 
the  life  of  her  who  had  always  seemed  to 
him  so  consistent,  so  strong,  so  complete 
in  herself,  so  entirely  real  in  all  that  she 
seemed -7- /0,'a,  teres  atque  rotunda  —  had 
been,  after  all,  as  inconsistent,  as  unreal,  as 
hollow  as  he  had  fancied  it  the  reverse ! 
And  where,  too,  as  illustrated  in  the  person 
of  Warden,  were  gratitude  and  the  friend- 
ship of  man  for  man  —  the  most  perfect  hu- 
man relation  that  can  exist  short  of  that  per- 
fect form  of  love  that  is  so  rare  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  to  be  taken  practically  into  ac- 
count V  And  where,  in  the  person  of  F6- 
lix,  was  tliat  which  he  himself,  though 
of  course  unconsciously,  set  above  love, 
friendship,  and  faith  —  the  sense  of  private 
honour  that,  by  making  a  man  accountable 
to  himself  and  to  his  own  ideas  of  duty, 
renders  him  a  gentleman?  If  all  the  rest 
had  gone,  he  could  still  have  believed  in 
the  natural  nobility  of  blood:  and  now 
bloo<l,  even  that  which  flowed  in  his  own 
veins,  had  proved  itself  to  be  no  better 
than  ditch-water.     In  a  word,  his  whole 


creed  was  shattered  :  and  though  his  own 
sense  of  duty  remained  —  or  ne  would 
have  ceased  to  be  Hugh  Lester  —  it  re- 
mained in  truth  only  in  the  same  way  that 
a  member  of  a  persecuted  religion,  whom 
reason  has  rendered  false  to  it  in  heart, 
clings  to  it  still  before  the  world  simply 
because  it  happens  to  be  down.  Every 
woman  might  be  false  and  unchaste,  every 
man  a  coward :  but  the  world  must  not  be 
permitted  to  say,  even  with  justice,  th&t 
the  Clares  of  Earl's  Dene  were  no  excep- 
tions to  the  ride. 

On  that  June  day,  which  now  seemed  so 
long  ago,  on  which  he  had  travelled  down 
to  EarTs  Dene  in  order  to  stand  for  Par- 
liament, he  had  been  a  believer  in  all 
things  —  seeming  and  being  had  been  the 
same.  Now,  friendship,  love,  and  all  the 
pleasantness  of  the  world  —  and  the  world, 
to  those  who  believe  in  it,  can  be  very 
pleasant  indeed  —  had  passed  from  him, 
and  had  left  life  as  poor,  and  as  hard,  and 
as  barren  to  him  as  to  F^lix  himself,  whose 
whole  career  had  consisted  of  a  continuid 
loss  of  illusion  after  illusion.  Even  his 
outward  misfortunes,  heavy  as  they  had 
been,  he  had  been  able  to  bear  with  a 
brave,  if  not  with  a  light  heart,  vexing 
himself  far  more  for  his  wife's  sake  than 
for  his  own.  But  then  he  had  been  up- 
held by  the  power  of  a  great  love,  for 
which  he  had  proved  himself  willing  and 
able  to  sacrifice  all  other  things,  and  by  an 
intense  belief  in  the  glory  of  that  gift  of 
gentle  blood  of  which  no  outward  circum- 
stances, however  hostile,  could  deprive  him. 
He  must  always  be  a  gentleman  by  right  of 
birth,  even  as  he  was  the  husband  of  the 
divinest  woman  in  the  universe  by  right 
of  good  fortune.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
that  he  felt  this  consciously,  but  as  a  part 
of  his  very  nature.  But  when  Angehqnie 
had  dealt  her  cruel  blow  —  cruel  to  a  de- 
gree that  would  have  seemed  inconceiv- 
able to  her  —  blows  had  set  in  to  rain 
apace,  on  the  principle  that  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours. 

In  a  word,  his  love  had  proved  a  dream 
that  had  passed,  his  friendship  but  a 
shadow  that  remained.  His  intense  belief 
in  Miss  Clare  as  in  a  higher*  nature,  had 
had  to  transform  itself  into  compassion  for 
a  mere  woman,  frail  and  incomplete  as 
others  are:  and  now,  what  was  blood, 
after  all,  when  the  very  head  of  his  own 
house,  the  only  son  of  Miss  Clare  herself 
had  proved  himself  a  coward  ? 

But  even  so,  his  faith  fought  hard.  Even 
as  the  nature  of  Marie  had  a  last  citadel  in 
its  purity,  as  that  of  Felix  in  its  love,  so 
had  that  of  Hugh  a  lastXatadel  in  his  sense 
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of  duty.  It  was  this  sense  of  duty,  apart 
from  any  claim  of  corresponding  rights, 
that,  irom  the  beginning  of  this  history, 
had  always,  in  all  things  that  ho  had  done, 
acted  as  the  invisible  worker  of  the  ma- 
cliine :  and  it  was  this  that,  when  the  ma- 
chine was  shattered,  was  left  visible 
among  the  fragments. 

That,  in  the  form  which  circumstances 
had  compelled  it  to  take,  it  was  exaggerat- 
ed, that  it  was  distorted,  that  it  was  un- 
christian, if  you  will,  may  be  conceded. 
But  the  world  has  always  conspired  to 
honour  it  all  the  same.    Whatever   men 


perience,  or  that  he  had  not  been  bom 
with  the  genius  that  more  than  tappliM 
the  place  of  it. 

In  bitterness  of  spirit,  not  for  himself 
but  for  others  —  in  the  very  throes  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  experience  that  he 
needed  —  he  was  slowly  returning  to  the 
home  from  which  ho  felt  onlv  too  bitterly 
that  the  light  had  vanished  for  ever,  with 
his  eyes  cast  down  in  shame  for  the  new 
disgrace  that,  in  his  opinion,  had  fallen 
upon  his  name,  and  scarcely  seeing  where 
he  was  going,  when  he  ran  full  against  a 
man  who  was  blind  to  his  road  for  an  ex* 


may  say,  the  man  who  acts,  though  blind-  j  actly  opposite  reason  —  for  the  reason  that 
ly,  upon  principle,  however  false  the  prin- 1  he  was  walking  along  at  full  speed,  with 


ciple  upon  which  he  acts  in  itself  may  be, 
has  always  been  held  to  merit  well :  and 
while  there  is  no  need  to  impute  to  Hugh 
Lester  any  extraordinary  merit  —  he  him- 
self would  have  been  the  last  to  under- 


his  eyes  fixed,  not  upon  the  spot  of  vacancy 
that  lies  upon  the  ground,  but  upon  that 
which  lies  a  thousand  leagues  away.  Each 
begged  the  other's  pardon  simultaneously, 
and  the  latter  was  proceeding  on  his  way. 


stand  any  such  imputation  —  it  is  not  for  when  Hugh,  who  was  easily  roused  from 


those  who,  like  most  of  us,  are  made  in  far 
too  complex  a  fashion  to  be  capable  of  act- 
ing, at  least  consistently,  upon  any  prin- 
ciple at  all,  to  throw  stones.  It  is  not,  at 
least  for  those  who  are  incapable  of  follow- 
ing his  example,  to  return  a  verdict  of  felo 
de  se  against  the  suicide  of  Utica.  Rather 
we  must  allow  that  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  Church,  has  a  **  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs "  of  its  own. 

Hugh  was  one  who  would  have  stabbed 
himself  like  Cato,  and  plunged  into  the 
gulf  like  Curtius.  But  he  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher :  he  only  felt  and  acted.  And  it 
was  his  duty  now  —  at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  him  —  in  the  faith  of  his  own  dead  be- 
lief in  all  other  things,  to  take  upon  him- 
self to  maintain  before  the  world  the  truth 
of  that  in  which  he  had  himself  ceased  to 
believe.  The  day  of  Earl's  Dene  was  over, 
but  it  mus^t  not  set  in  disgrace ;  and  if  its 
heir  showed  himself  unworthy,  it  must  be 
for  himself  to  shield  such  unwortliiness 
from  all  other  eyes.  The  day  was  at  hand 
when  Felix  Creville  would  find  himself 
master  of  Earl's  Dene :  and,  as  it  seemed 
likely,  would  also  find  himself  at  the  same 
time,  unable  to  hold  up  his  head  among 
men  of  honour.  Felix  must  reap  the  re- 
ward :  but  it  must  be  for  Hufrh  to  bear 
the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Tlic  wisdom  of  all  this  is  another  mat- 
t^'r.  But,  wise  or  not,  he  was  at  all  events 
a  real  man,  of  an  uncomplex  and  straight- 
forward nature,  who  was  what  he  was, 
and  could  only  act  in  one  way.  With  the 
a<ldition  of  brains,  it  is  such  men  alone  by 
whom  the  greatest  things  are  done :  and  it 
was  not  his  own  fault  that  he  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  acquire  the  good  sense  of  ex- 


revene  by  any  outward  circumstance, 
however  slight,  and  had  looked  up,  snd- 
denly  said,  — 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  fdr  —  are  yon  not 
Monsieur  Crdville  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,  certainly.'' 

^  I  thought  so.  I  am  Mr.  Lester  ^  yoa 
know  my  name,  no  doubt.  Would  yoa  let 
me  walk  on  with  you  ?  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

^  Mr.  Lester  ?  "  asked  the  other,  with  a 
bow ;  ^  I  ought  to  have  recognized  you.  I 
am  in  a  hurry — but 

"  I  should  be  really  obliged,"  Hugh  in- 
terrupted him,  with  a  coldness  that  was 
intended  to  be  polite,  but  was  in  reality 
anything  but  what  he  intended. 

"  Could  you  say  it  to  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  delay  yon,  if  you  have 
anything  to  do  —  but  the  matter  |8  of  the 
most  pressing  importance.  I  should  have 
come  to  you  if  I  had  known  where  yoa 
Uved." 

"I  am  going  home  now.  If  it  is  not 
going  out  of  your  way,  would  you  come  in 
my  direction  i  I  am  afraid  I  can  oficr  you 
no  hospitality,  but  —  " 

"  Do  not  mention  it,"  said  Hugh.  *^  Thai 
will  be  the  best  way — the  street  is  not  the 
best  place  for  talking  in.  I  will  keep  whal 
I  have  to  say  till  we  arrive.  Yon  will  be 
alone  ?  " 

**  Quito  alone." 

The  two  young  men,  bo  nearly  related, 
yet  so  different  in  all  essential  thinAs, 
walked  on  in  silence,  each  absorbed  in  nil 
own  thoun:hts,  till  they  reached  the  lodg- 
ing of  Fdlix.  It  was  late,  and  the  hoosa- 
hold  had  retired,  so  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  their  being  disturbed,  for  F^lix  was  never 
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troubled  with  visitors  of  the  night-bird 
order.  They  had  to  erope  their  way  up- 
stairs in  the  dark  :  and  when  F^lix  struck 
a  light,  after  a  long  search  for  matches, 
Hugh  8aw  that  the  room  in  which  he  found 
himself  was  littered  all  over  with  the 
preparations  that  a  careless  man  makes 
for  a  long  journey. 

**  I  can  at  all  events  oflfer  you  a  chair," 
said  Felix  in  a  tone  of  intense  weariness. 
"  You  say  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of  a  jour- 
ney." 

**  You  are  leaving  England  ?  " 

*'  For  good." 

Hugh  had  of  course  seen  Felix  before, 
but  never  had  occasion  to  observe  him 
carefully,  or  even  to  notice  him  at  all. 
Now,  however,  he  looked  at  him  with  an 
int^'rest  that  may  be  conceived. 

He  was  no  physiognomist,  and  he  was 
prejudiced  :  so  no  wonder  he  was  puzzled. 
The  face  that  he  saw  was  worn  ana  weary, 
but  it  was  calm,  and  grave,  and  resolute : 
the  face  of  a  man  who  had  fought  many  a 
hard  battle  with  life,  and  had  lost,  indeed, 
but  lost  with  honour  —  not  that  of  a  man 
who  feared  to  risk  so  small  a  thing  as  life 
now  seemed  to  Hugh.  Indeed,  for  that 
matter,  it  looked  like  the  face  of  a  man 
who  would  hold  his  life  even  more  cheaply 
than  he.  But  the  foreign  air  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  with  which  the  artist-life  stamps 
a  man  so  indelibly  and  so  unmistakably, 
confirmed  him  in  his  prejudice.  Could 
this  be  the  son  of  Miss  Clare  ? 

And  yet  it  was  plainly  so.  Strong  emo- 
tion, like  death  itself,  calls  forth  hidden 
resemblances  that  would  otherwise  never 
be  suspected.  Hugh  had  seen  Miss  Clare 
in  the  calm  that  follows  mc'utal  suffering : 
and  he  was  startled  by  a  similarity  of  ex- 
pression that  made  the  very  features  seem 
the  same. 

Felix  appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  learn 
the  nature  of  High's  communication.  He 
first  of  all  sat  down,  and  then,  suddenly 
risinjj,  lij^hted  a  cigar,  and  offered  another 
to  Hiijrh. 

**  They  are  not  very  good,  I  am  afraid," 
he  said  ;  '*  but  I  can  give  you  a  pipe  if  you 
prefer  it.  You  are  in  Bohemia  here,  you 
Know,"  he  continued,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile  —  the  very  smile  that  he  had  seen 
upon  Mi^^8  Clare's  lips  when  he  had  last 
parted  from  her. 

Huj^h  found  it  difficult  to  beein  what  he 
had  to  say  :  and  yet  he  was  ashamed  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  treat  with  courtesy 
one  whom  he  held  to  be  so  little  worthy 
to  be  treated  even  with  ordinary  respect. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  he  said,  coldly. 
"  You  know  what  I  am  ?    I  am  the  nephew 


of  Miss  Clare.  You  know  something  of 
her?" 

^*  I  have  seen  her." 

<'  I  hear  you  have  challenged  Mr. 
Warden  to  fight  a  duel  ?  " 

"Ah  —  you  come  on  his  part  ?  " 

**  Not  exactly,  though  I  come  from  him. 
Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  I  hear  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind." 

"  That  is  so  also." 

"  To  his  great  surprise.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  let  me  know  why  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  the  greatest." 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  I  am  come  on  his 

f>art.  Ue  says  that  you  insulted  him  pub- 
icly,  that  you  forced  a  duel  upon  him,  and 
that  now,  without  giving  any  reason,  you 
refuse  to  meet  him.    Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Quite  true." 

Certainly  the  previous  astonishment  of 
Hugh  was  nothing  to  his  astonishment  at 
this  cool  admission. 

"  You  know,"  he  asked,  "  what  you  will 
oblige  people  to  think  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  do.  But  it  will  matter 
very  little  to  me  what  people  say  of  an 
obscure  musician,  or  what  they  think 
either.    I  shall  be  out  of  reach." 

"  And  you  claim  to  be " 

"Excuse  me — I  claim  to  be  nothing. 
Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  " 

"  You  —  the  son  of —  of  a  French  gen- 
tleman, will  submit  to  be  called " 

"  A  coward,  you  would  say  ?  Yes  —  if 
people  choose  to  call  me  so." 

Hugh  looked  at  him  as  a  specimen  of 
some  new  species  of  animaL  This  was 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  thick- 
hided  cowardice  of  one  who  preferred  his 
skin  to  his  honour.  But  he  could  not 
allow  the  head  of  his  house  so  to  disgrace 
himself  without  making  one  effort  more. 

"  You  will  wonder,"  he  said,  "  since  such 
are  your  sentiments,  why  I,  who  certainly 
hold  others,  mix  myself  up  in  such  an 
affair  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least.  You  are  a  friend  of 
Warden's,  I  suppose." 

"  And  you  will  give  no  explanation  ?  " 

"  I  have  none  to  give.  I  do  not  choose 
to  fight  — that  is  aU." 

"  Or  apologize  ?  " 

"  That  lea^t  of  all." 

"Mr.  CrevUle,"  said  Hugh,  "I  do  not 
come  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Warden.  I  come 
on  my  own  account  —  to  tell  you  simply 
that  you  must  go  on  with  this  affiiir  —  or 
I.    And  that  whether  you  are  afraid  or  no." 

F^lix  flushed  up  with  a  sadden  anger— 
but  it  died  away  as  soon  as  it  came. 
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"  Or  you  ? "  he  asked,  in  involuntary 
surprise. 

**  Or  I.  It  is  your  duty  to  carry  this 
through  —  not  for  the  sake  of  your  honour, 
for  which  it  seems  you  do  not  very  much 
care,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  of  others. 
In  a  very  few  years'  time — however  long 
it  may  be " 

lie  paused,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
should  continue  or  no.  Then  he  went 
on, — 

"Yes,  I  must  speak  —  it  is  necessary. 
Listen  to  me,  and  then  withdraw  your 
challenge  if  you  please." 

Felix  looked  at  him,  but  with  little  curi- 
ositv.  lie  felt  like  one  whose  life  is  over, 
and  who  can  never  be  surprised  or  inter- 
ested again. 

*•  There  was  once  a  lady,"  began  Hugh, 
"  who  lived  her  whole  life  long  in  a  coun- 
try neighbourhood  doing  good  to  those 
about  her,  and  looked  up  to  by  the  whole 
country  round.  She  had  been  married 
very  young,  but  circumstances  had  led 
her  to  retain  her  maiden  name,  and  to  let 
her  marriage  remain  unknown.  But  that 
was  from  no  fault  of  hers.  Among  other 
of  her  good  deeds,  she  took  up  and  warm- 
ly befriended  a  man  of  talent,  who 
through  her  found  a  career.  This  man, 
however,  for  heaven  knows  what  end  of 


his  own,  thought  fit  to  slander  his  bene- 
factress —  to  say,  in  fact>  that  her  marriage 
had  been  no  marriage,  and  that  her  only  |  —  the  only  other  needs  whicE,  in  their  ex- 


**  Tell  me  first  that  you  are  her  son.** 
"  Ah,  you  may  trust  me  —  you  may  be 

at  ease.    But  tell  me " 

Hugh  saw  how  his  eyes  flashed,  how 
his  calmness  had  changed  into  earnest- 
ness. 

**  You  must  have  guessed  alroady,**  he 
answered,  "that  I  am  speaking  of  my 
aunt.  Miss  Garc  —  of  the  jalarchioncss  of 
Croisville." 

"  And  she  knows  it  ?  She  knows  ^-^  " 

"  Everything." 

The  face  of  Felix  fell.  "She  U  my 
mother  —  and  she  has  not  sent  for  me.** 

"  She  has  but  just  learned  it." 

"  You  come  from  her,  then  ?  " 

Hugh  was  embarrassed.  He  was  satis- 
fied :  but  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  tell  tliis  man  who  had  been  for  a  mx^ 
ment  buoyed  up  by  the  instinctive  hope 
that  nature,  who  had  denied  him  happi- 
ness, had  of  her  own  free  will  bestowed 
upon  him  something  better  stillf  that  the 
new  hope  was  as  vam  as  the  old. 

Plenty  of  fine  things  have  been  said 
about  the  relation  of  mother  and  child  -* 
so  many  that  there  is  but  little  left  to  say. 
Seeiiig  that  its  presence  or  its  absence  hu 
been  of  necessity  felt  by  every  soul  that 
has  ever  lived,  there  is,  moreover,  no  rea- 
son wh  V  it  should  be  discussed  as  a  matter 
of  psychology.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
as  to  talk  truisms  about  hnnser  and  thirrt 


son  —  of  whose  existence  she  had  till  then 
been  ignorant  —  was  a  bastard.  Do  you 
follow  me  V  " 

Fc'lix  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him  — 
certainly    not    from    fear,     but    from    a 


istence  and  in  their  phenomena,  are  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  There  is  no  one  who 
requires  to  be  taught  anything  new  about 
any  of  these  things,  for  there  is  no  one 
who  does  not  feel  in  his  own  person  all 


strange    presentiment  —  strange    beyond ;  that  there  is  to  say.      But  the  highest 
expression.  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  this  rfr* 

"What,"  Hugh  continued,  "would  be  lati 
the  plain  duty  of  that  son  —  how  should 
he  act,  if  not  for  hi.s  own  sake,  but  for  —  " 


•*  Explain  yourself,  for  God's  sake/'  ex- 
claimed Felix.    **  Do  you  mean "    He 


ation  is  this,  that  its  need  and  its  power 
are  felt  most  strongly  by  those  who  hare 
never  consciously  known  it,  or  who,  hav- 
ing known  it,  have  lost  it.  "When  it  exiiti, 
it  exists  after  the  manner  of  the  air,  of 
which  the  presence,  when  it  snrronnd)  la, 
is  scarcely  regarded :  when  it  does  not  ex- 
ist, it  is  felt  like  the  absence  of  air.    Lore 


rose  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  his  heart 
was  beating  rapidly. 

**  Surely  not,  even  if  the  slander  were  as 
true  as  it  is  false,  to  sit  down  and  let  it  go,  is  like  some  beautiful  foreign  atmosplierei 
Hi  it  need.s  must,  forth  to  the  world  —  of  which  every  wave  fills  the  son!  thit 
surely  not,  having    once  challenged  the  breathes  it  with  new  wonder  at  ereiy 


sland(»rer,  to  admit  its  truth  by  withdraw- 
ing his  cliallenge  without  explanation  ?  " 

"Mmsicur!"  cried  F61ix,  heeding  but 
one  thing,  "  you  know  my  mother  ?  " 

**  Yes  —  at  least  I  thought  so  till  this 


breath :  but  the  affection  of  the  child  tx 
the  mother  is,  in  every  sense— in  tbe 
most  metaphorical  as  well  as  in  the  mort 
literal  -*  the  very  air  of  home,  whidi  coa- 
tains  no  elements  of  wonder,  no  strngv 


stran^^c  conduct  of  yours  made  me  refuse  [  revelations,  which  may  even  pall  iM 
to  think  you  any  son  of  hers  —  any  kins-  weary,  but  which  fills  him  who  is  eiM 
man  of  mine."  from  it  with  desires  that  are  calm  odf 

*' And  who  is  she,  then?  is  it  possible ?  i  because    they    are   deep,   because  tkf 
Grand  Dicu! —^^"  'belong   to   ms   very    nature.      And  ti 
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him  who,  like  F^lix,  has  never  known 
it  at  all,  it  is  even  more.  It  seems 
to  be  not  only  a  part  of  his  nature,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  men,  but  to  bo  filled 
also  with  the  unknown  wonder  that  be- 
l()n;jjs  to  the  passion  of  love  itself.  It  is  to 
him  al.  o  home  —  but  it  is  a  home  that  he 
has  never  seen :  it  is  as  though  he  were 
some  native  of  the  south  or  of  the  east, 
with  an  imagination  steeped  in  the  beauty 
which  belongs  to  him  none  the  less  be- 
cause that  be.iuty  belon  is  not  to  his  eyes — 
none  the  less  because  he  has  himself  from 
his  birth  upwards  been  a  sojourner  in 
Thulo,  —  in  it,  but  not  of  it.  It  becomes 
to  him  the  blending  of  passion  with  calm  af- 
fection, of  actual  excitement  with  the  idea 
of  })erfect  rest  — an  unknown  land,  full  of 
the  promise  of  all  that  the  soul  desires.  He 
can  know  nothing  of  the  evil  that  enters 
into  every  human  relation,  however  per- 
fect :  on  the  contrary,  he  sees  a  heaven 
in  what  to  those  who  have  lived  in  it  all 
their  lives  is  often  mere  earth  against 
which  their  souls  not  seldom  rebel.  It  is 
when  we  are  by  the  waters  of  Babylon 
that  we  sit  down  and  weep  over  the 
thought  of  the  Zion  that  has  been  or  that 
ought  to  have  been  ours.  To  the  actual 
dweller  of  Palestine  the  land  of  his  race 
doubtless  appears  dull  and  tame  enongh, 
with  no  greater  gifts  of  honey  or  milk 
than  belongs  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world  :  but  to  him  of  the  di8i>er3ion,  whose 
bodily  eyes  have  never  seen  it,  however 
much  his  ears  may  have  heard,  it  becomes, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  imagination,  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey  indeed. 

And  they  who  happen  to  know  what  to 
a  Frenchman,  above  all  other  men  in  the 
world,  is  contained  in  the  words  ^^ma 
mrrey*'  will  understand  what  F61ix,  this 
more  than  half  Frenchman,  felt  when  he 
found  himself  on  the  very  border  of  the 
land  which  he  had  desired  all  the  more  for 
never  having  had  even  so  much  as  its 
promise.  The  idea  of  all  that  to  the  Teu- 
tonic mind  is  contained  in  that  "  blessed 
Tiu tonic  word,  home,"  is  to  the  Latin 
race  contained  in  the  no  less  blessed  word 
** mother,"  whether  they  translate  it  into 
7)i(i'/rr  or  mire:  and  to  a  good  Catholic,  as 
in  faith,  at  least,  was  F61ix,  who  prays  not 
only  to  his  heavenly  Father  but  to  his 
heavenly  mother  also,  the  idea  of  mater- 
nity has  a  significance  greater  still.  Even 
IIiii:h,  who  was  by  no  means  of  an  imagi- 
native turn,  and  who  took  things  practi- 
cally after  his  fashion,  could  not  help  for 
once  being  borne  behind  the  scenes.  He 
felt  himself  to  be  a  usurper  of  what  was 
not  his  own,  and  that  he  was  depriving 


Fdlix  of  far  more  than  that  of  which  F^lix 
was  depriving  him.  It  was  he  who  would 
in  effect  have  been  the  loser  if  their  re- 
spective conditions  had  been  reversed,  and 
if  he,  instead  of  F^lix,  had  been  declaaed 
the  heir,  and  F^lix,  instead  of  himself,  had 
been  made  the  son. 

Lost  in  this  new  idea,  not  the  less  strong 
because  unconscious,  Felix  forgot  all  else 
for  the  moment.  He  did  not  even  think 
of  asking  her  history.  What  are  past  out- 
side facts  to  present  emotion  ?  He  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  the  Holy 
Mother  herself  for  her  passport  had  she 
deigned  to  visit  him  in  person. 

*^  And  where  shall  I  find  her  ?  "  he  asked ; 
"  when  will  she  see  me  ?  " 

"She  has  left  London  by  now,''  Hugh 
answered :  "  she  is  gone  home  —  down  to 
Denethorp.  But  —  well,  we  must  be  broth- 
ers also."  All  his  doubt  had  vanished: 
the  heart  of  F^x  was  to  be  read  in  his 
eyes.  "  I  am  her  son  too,"  he  continued  — 
"  your  younger  brother.  And  so  we  must 
consult  together.  Before  we  think  of  our- 
selves we  must  think  how  to  defend  her. 
And,  first  of  all,  how  comes  it  that  yon, 
you  of  all  men  —  a  De  Croisville,  a  Clare 

—  should  seem  to  be  acting  the  part  of 

There   most  be  some  good  reason. 

I  have  never  believed  — ^—  " 

His  calmness,  though  rather  of  speech 
than  of  spirit,  brought  back  F^lix  to  the 
earth  from  the  skies.  It  was  too  true  — 
he  would  not  face  his  mother,  his  father's 
wife,  until  he  had  done  what  he  could  to 
defend  her  honour.  Otherwise,  he  would 
come  before  her,  not  as  her  son,  but  as 
himself  her  slanderer,  her  accuser. 

**  That  I  am  a  coward,  you  would  say  ? 
Well,  if  you  had  —  but  yoa  are  right. 
Yes  —  even  she  would  absolve  me  now  — 
would  hold  that  I  risk  my  life  in  a  good 
cause,  such  as  even  she  would  approve. 
And  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finoing  a 
second  now  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  Hugh  took 


gladly. 
"Thi 


anks  1 "  replied  the  latter.  "  I  will 
return  to  Warden  to-morrow:  I  will  ask 
you  not  a  single  question  more.  I  see  that 
you  have  guessed  her  slanderer  without 
my  naming  him.     Are  you  a  good  shot  ?  " 

F^lix  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  out  before  ?  ** 

"  Never." 

"WeU,  then,"  said  Hugh,  with  all  the 
superior  air  of  a  man  who  has  stood  at  his 
twelve  paces  over  one  who  has  never 
passed  his  baptism  of  fire, "  I  must  tell  you 
what  to  do.  For  the  present  we  unaei^ 
stand  one  another — that  is  dnoogh  for 
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now.  I  will  arrange  everything.  You 
will  be  here  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Of  course  —  all  day.  But  do  not  be 
long.  The  sooner  this  is  over  the  better. 
And  if  anything  should  happen        ■  " 

**  Nonsense  —  nothing  w^ill  happen  —  at 
least  notliing  that  you  mean,  xou  will 
live  hapi)ily  all  the  rest  of  your  days,  as 
the  story-books  say."  A  strange  look 
came  into  his  eyes,  which  it  was  hard  to 
read.  **  My  dear  fellow  —  brother,  I  ought 
to  call  you  now  —  promise  me  one  thing, 
will  you  ?  All  sorts  of  accidents  happen, 
you  know  —  I  mean  to  leave  England 
sliortly.  \Vlien  I  do  so,  I  rely  upon  your 
being  to  my  —  to  our  mother  all  that  I 
oujrht  to  have  been.  And  forgive  me  for 
having  deprived  you  of  your  own  for  so 
long.  You  must  not  be  jealous  of  me  —  I 
am  far  from  having  deserved  what  I  have 
had.  But  you  must  deserve  it  —  and  that 
you  will  I  feel  sure." 

He  once  more  held  out  his  hand. 

*•  Leave  England  ? "  asked  F61ix. 
«A\Tij?" 

"  1  es :  do  you  not  know  —  but  what 
does  it  matter  why  ?  There  are  plenty  of 
reasons,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  a 
colonial  life  would  suit  me  best.  One's 
hands  are  good  for  something  out  there. 
And  —  as  I  have  no  intention  of  returning 
immediately  —  do  you  promise  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart  —  whether  you  go 
or  no." 

"  And  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"No  —  I  thank  you  for  having  been  to 
her  what  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  — 
what  you  must  be  to  her  still.    But " 

He  paused.  Then,  **I  scarcely  know 
how  t^)  say  it,"  he  went  on;  "but,  since 
you  speak  of  emigrating " 

"AVoll?  Is  there  anything  strange  in 
the  idea?" 

"  To  put  it  plainly — I  know  nothing  of 
your  laws  —  but  I  am  doing  you  no  in- 
jury  i 

"  Doing  me  an  injury  I    How  so  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  come  between  you  and  her 
in  any  way.  I  will  be  to  her  but  one  son 
the  more.  But  it  is  you  who  are  her  eld- 
est son,  not  I,  who  am  now  but  just  born. 
You  shall  not  be  poorer  by  me,  either  in 
affection,  or  in " 

"Oh,"  interrupted  Hugh,  "that's  all 
right.  You  needn't  be  afiraid  in  that 
way." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  I  jrive  you  my  word." 

"  It  is  not  because  of  me  that  you  leave 
England  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Does  my 
letting  you  know  of  your  birth  look  like 


it  ?  Do  men  run  against  their  own  intcrert 
like  that  ?  —  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  will 
take  a  cigar." 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke.  But  the  smile 
belied  the  words  —  at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  Felix.  Then,  with  another  cordial 
pressure  of  the  hand,  the  two  cousins,  or 
rather  brothers,  bade  each  other  good- 
nighty  and  Hugh  Lester  once  more  went 
on  his  way.  A  load  was  off  his  mind,  and 
he  could  once  more  breathe  freely,  although 
he  had  now  told  his  second  lie. 

CHAPTEB   XYZ. 

So  Hugh  Lester  was  relieved  in  mind, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  safei^  of  the  last 
citadel  of  his  social  creed,  l^iat  was  safe. 
But  otherwise  the  complications  that  sur- 
rounded it,  like  the  intrenchments  of  a  be- 
sieging army,  had  only  made  the  position 
of  the  garrison  more  insecure.  In  plainer 
words,  his  duty  never  to  surrender  while 
life  still  remained  in  him,  was  rendered  a 
hundred  times  clearer  to  him  than  even  be- 
fore. He  had  been  willing  to  fight  for  the 
honour  of  Earl's  Dene,  more  dear  to  Urn 
by  far  than  Earl's  Dene  itaelf,  as  a  matter 
of  duty  when  the  spirit  of  loyalty  had  de- 
parted :  now,  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  had 
revived,  and  he  was  to  do  battle  not  only 
for  the  creed  that  he  professed,  bnt  for  his 
belief  in  his  creed  —  for  living  persons  as 
well  as  for  dead  ideas. 

His  motives,  for  one  of  his  naturally 
straightforward  nature,  had  become  terri- 
bly complex :  and  none  the  less  so  in  that 
he  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  un- 
ravel them.  There  is  nothing  so  difkolt 
as  the  attempt  to  put  into  words  the  op- 
posing elements  that  direct  the  conduct  of 
one  wlio  himself  is  incapable  of  self-^malj- 
sis  —  of  winnowing  his  own  chaff  from  ms 
own  com.  Doul^less,  to  one  who  had 
loved  so  well  and  had  lost,  and  worse  than 
lost,  so  utterlv,  life  did  not  seem  partien- 
krly  worth  keeping;  and  therefore,  in 
such  a  man,  the  nsk  of  lifb  for  the  si^e  of 
others  is  scarcely  in  itself  particularly  de- 
serving of  praise.  But  still  the  mere  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  in  a  young  and 
healthv  man,  is  so  strong  by  its  yerj  na- 
ture, that  however  worthless  life  itself  may 
seem,  the  innate  desire  to  retain  it  does 
not  really,  in  practice,  lose  any  of  its  real 
influence.  It  does  not  occur  to  men  like 
Hugh  Lester,  strong  in  body  and  sound  in 
mind,  to  actively  court  death  because  life 
has  betrayed  them.  Disgust  with  life  may 
indeed  aid  the  spirit  of  self-Mcrifice :  but 
the  spirit  of  self-«acrifice  is  none  the  less 
divine  for  being  aided  by  a  mere  earthh 
influence.    On  the  contrary,  a  touch  of 
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earth  renders  humanlr  pathetic  wliat  else 
were  too  divinely  snbfime. 

Felix,  then,  had  proved  himself  to  be  a 
true  Clare :  to  be  in  no  wise  wanting  in 
the  sense  of  honour  that,  in  his  cousin's 
eyes,  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  one 
who  bore  what  to  the  latter  was  the 
very  name  of  names.  **N<m  solum  nomine 
Clarus*'  —  the  motto  over  the  iron  gates 
of  the  lodge  —  expressed  the  very  oasis 
UDon  which  anv  one  who  claimed  to  be  a 
Clare  should  found  his  dalm.  Until  he 
had  BO  proved  himself,  it  was  necessarv 
that  he  should  be  stunc  to  the  proof: 
but  now  that  the  proof  was  no  longer 
needed,  it  was  for  Hugh  to  put  himself 
to  the  proof  still  more.  If  the  reader,  as 
is  possible,  does  not  quite  see  the  drift 
of,  all  this,  he  must  be  content  to  wait 
for  the  explanation:  for  the  conduct  of 
men  like  Hugh  Lester  is  to  be  explained 
by  deeds,  not  words.  Consciouslv,  his 
whole  feeling  amounted  to  this:  that  it 
was  for  himself^  not  for  F^lix,  to  be  the 
sacrifice,  since  a  sacrifice  seemed  to  be 
needed,  to  the  honour  of  the  name :  and 
he  excused  himself —  for  what  young  man 
who  is  inclined  to  pride  himself  upon  his 
common  sense  ana  freedom  from  senti- 
mental nonsense  will  ever  own  even  to 
himself  that  his  motives  savour  of  the 
heroic  and  of  the  unworldly?  —  on  the 
ground  that  his  own  life  had  become 
worthless,  and  that  it  must  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  open  to  the  world  to  say 
that  he  had  forced  another  into  a  duel  in 
order  that  he  misht  profit  by  his  death. 

And  so  he  wa&ed  back  to  his  home  — 
or  rather  to  what  had  been  his  home  :  for 
the  last  words  of  his  wife  had  turned  it 
iiito  a  mere  place  in  which  to  feed  and 
sleep.  She  had  gone  to  bed,  and  he,  who 
would  have  remorselesdy  disturbed  from 
the  sweetest  of  dreams  one  whose  thoughts 
he  believed  to  be  his  thoughts,  and  whose 
interests,  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  outer 
life,  to  be  no  other  than  his  own,  now,  in  a 
sort  of  pity  for  what  he  felt  she  must  her- 
self have  suffered,  would  not  even  run  the 
risk  of  waking  one  whose  ways  and 
thoughts  could  never  even  so  much  as 
seem  to  be  his  again  —  and  which  in 
reality  had  never  been  his  at  any  time. 
He  therefore,  having  just  glanced  at  her, 
shading  the  light  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
that  it  might  not  brei^L  her  sleep,  lay 
down  upon  a  sofa  in  their  sitting-room  to 
wait  for  his  own  share  of  slumber,  and  his 
own  holiday  of  dreams.  His  rest,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  duration,  though 
fatigue  and  excitement  made  it^  while  it 
Iri^tod,  deep  and  sound.    Th  earliest  mom- 
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ing  light  woke  him  with  its  cold:  and  then 
he  rose  once  more  and  went  again  inio 
the  streets,  one  more  wanderer  to  swell 
the  number  of  those  whom  bankmptcy  in 
happiness  has  rendered  poor.  He  oould 
not  stay  indoors  and  think  out  his  thoogfata 
deliberately  within  four  waUs:  and  the 
hour  to  act  his  thooghts  had  not  jet 
arrived. 

Ang^liqne  in  her  turn  woke  also:  and. 
in  the  interval  between  dreaming  and 
waking,  missed  her  husband  from  her  nde* 
And  nowensned  a  phenomentm  whioh  will 
certainly  not  seem  to  be  the  less  strange 
because  it  hiq[)pened  to  be  tme.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  hearts  of  women  that  what  la 
strange  is  true,  and  that  what  is  true  is 
strange. 

The  reader,  it  is  to  be  feaied,  was  never 
so  modi  in  love  with  the  heroine  of  the 
first  book  of  this  histoiiy  as  lie  ought  to 
have  been — as  F^liz,  tM  inoonstant,  had 
once  been,  and  as  Ho^  the  oonstant,  in 
spite  of  all  things,  was  stilL  It  has 
already  been  said,  m  that  same  first  book, 
that  the  charm  of  a  beavtifiil  woman  ia  a 

thing  not  to  be  desoiibed :  and  aooOTdiiud jT 
she,  like  many  another  woman  who  wma 

hearts,  may  have  provoked  a  little  wonder 

at  her  snooeas  in  two  moh  diverse  eases. 

Almost  every  woman  who  ia  gifted  by 

nature  with  her  kind  of  Inftaence  la  a 

standing  m vstery  to  those  who  by  eiremi^ 

stance  or  by  good  fortune  do   not  foil 

within  it :  and  verbal  deseriptums  of  thoae 

who  are  so  gifted  most  necessarily  ttpp^air 

as  inconsistent  with  the  aotnal  e£bot  of 

their  mamc  upon  men  as  the  hideous  p^ 

tures  of  Uie  laat  queen  of  Soots  with  wmch 

art  has  fovoured  us  are  with  the  actual 

history  of  her  whom  they  represent.    Bat 

this  is  a  simple  narrative  <n  foots,  not  of 

theories:  and  that  Anx^que,  who,  poor 

girl,  could  neither  hinder  her  heart  from 

keeping  all  its  warmth  for  its  owner,  nor 

her  hands  fttmi  grasping  at  the  main 

chance,  should  gain  the  love  of  two  men* 

is  no  more  against  foot,  and  exnerienoe,  and 

nature,  than  that  the  fooe  4xf  Queen  MaiTt 

as  we  know  it,  should  have  nmed  that  w 

scores.    If  the  lover  sees  Bden's  beanljy 

in  a  brow  of  Egypt,  he  may  for  more 

easily  see  in  a  stone  that  mnsde  wldehp 

for  some  arbitranr  and  traditional  reaaoo^ 

has  been  aooeptea  as  the  seat  of  the  aooL 

But  the  foot  is  —  and  this  is  no  mere 

truism,  seeing  that  it  ia  denied  eveiy  dn 

—  that  eveiy  woman  is  n  woman  after  alL 

Though  the  reader  may  not  haife  follen  ia 

love  with  Angdiqne,  he  has  cone  verr  fon 

astray  indeed  if  in  her  he  naa  admuled 

the  possibility  of  then  being  SMh  n  thing 
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as  a  wholly  consistent  woman,  any  more 
than,,  as  his  own  experience  will  doubtless 
tell  him,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  wholly 
consistent  man.  Consistency  is  a  very 
phcpnix,  that  exists  wholly  in  fiction :  and 
since  it  is  wholly  false  to  nature,  it  should 
not  by  rights  be  found  even  there. 

And  as  every  woman  is  a  woman,  neither 
more  nor  less,  Angclique,  in  spite  of  her 
general  superiority  to  her  sex,  was,  being 
a  woman,  no  exception  to  this  universal 
rule.  She  was  no  phoenix,  though  Felix 
and  Hugh  had  thought  her  so. 

Most  assuredly  she  had  spoken  with  her 
whole  heart  when  slie  had  called  her  hus- 
band a  fool.  What  else  could  she  think 
him?  But  there  arc  fagots  and  fagots, 
and  there  are  fools  and  fools.  Insiinc,  or 
rather  idiotic,  as  his  conduct  had  been  in 
submitting  to  throw  away  his  and  her 
chances  for  a  mere  idea,  when  by  playing 
his  cards  decently  well  he  might  have  won 
every  trick  upon  the  board,  still  he  had 
done  what  she  would  never  have  had  either 
the  strength  or  the  courage  to  do :  and 
strength  and  courage,  even  though  they 
be  exercised  in  folly,  will  have  their  weight 
even  with  the  wise.  The  most  sensible  of 
women  is  bound  to  respect  the  most  insane 
of  men  whose  insanity  comes  from  an  in- 
nate power  of  will  to  do  that  which  he 
ought,  come  what  may.  It  is  just  those 
who  have  not  any  particular  virtue  that 
respect  that  particular  virtue  the  most  of 
all,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
one  of  Lessing*8  heroines  judged  extrar 
vagance  to  be  her  lover's  only  fault,  be- 
cause economy  was  the  only  virtue  that 
she  had  ever  heard  him  praise.  So  it  is 
the  libertine  who  stands  most  in  awe  of 
the  chaste  nature  for  which  he  professes 
scorn  and  disbelief:  and  it  is  the  weak 
woman,  strong  only  in  impulse,  who  is 
most  impressed  by  the  sense  of  justice  and 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  which 
belongs  to  and  is  the  sign  of  a  strong  man. 
With  all  her  contempt,  with  all  the  rebel- 
lion of  her  nature,  Angclique  uncon- 
sciously felt  that  she  had  found  her  master : 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  slie  had 
never  despised  less  than  when  she  seemed 
most  to  despise.  Even  as  it  is  womanli- 
ness— that  IS  to  say,  to  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  purity  of  soul  —  and  not  ou1>- 
ward  beauty,  that  most  attracts  and  sub- 
dues a  man,  so  it  is  manliness  — that  is  to 
say,  not  intellect,  but  courage  and  truth 
—  that  most  subdues  a  woman. 

Love  in  its  fulness,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  {perfect  sympathy,  it  may  be  that  she 
was  incapable  of  feeling :  that  is  ffiven  but 
to  very  few  men  or  women  to  feel :  it  is 


the  privilege  of  souls  that  dwell  in  a 
Imore  ethereal  atmosphere  than  that  in 
which  it  is  ^ven  to  most  of  us,  and  not 
only  to  Angclique,  to  dweU.  Bnt  of  that 
I  sort  of  love  that  is  felt,  if  such  things  feel, 
by  the  ivy  for  the  tree  round  which  it 
climbs,  she,  being  woman,  felt  the  need 
even  as  other  women  do,  whether  they  are 
capable  of  the  higher  love  or  no.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  she  was  capable  of  fol- 
lowing the  greatest  villain  upon  earth 
through  an  ocean  of  villany  so  long  as  by 
strength  he  showed  himself  her  master: 
and  she  was  capable  of  following  her  mas- 
ter, whenever  he  came,  even  though  he 
showed  the  strength,  not  of  evil,  but  of  a 
nature  of  which  her  understanding  could 
not  conceive.  And  now  she  had  not  only 
found  her  master,  but  her  instinct  began 
to  tell  her,  though  not  in  words  that  she 
could  hear,  that  it  was  so. 

And  so,  when  she  found  herself  awake, 
she  also,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  felt 
herself  alone. 

If  so  gross  and  prosaic  a  comparison  — 
gross  enough  and  prosaic  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  Dick  Barton  himself — maybe 
pardoned  in  speaking  of  so  subtle  and  nn* 
prosaic  a  thing  as  woman's  soul,  then  let  it 
be  said,  in  the  face  of  bathos,  that  indul- 
gence in  violent  passion  is  very  like  indul- 
gence in  brandy ;  it  is  the  precursor  of  a 
terrible  next  morning — all  the  more  ter- 
rible to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
water  of  the  cold  springs  of  life  for  their 
daily  beverage.  Angdlique  had  often  had 
her  fits  of  iU-humour,  as  Marie  and  her 
poor  father  had  well  known ;  but  she  had 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  been  in  a  passion  be- 
fore. Her  scene  with  Warden,  in  whidi 
she  had  certainly  not  been  herself^  returned 
to  her  in  anything  but  pleasant  colours  to 
brighten  the  misty  morning  that  filled  the 
room ;  and  she  lay  turning  it  over  in  her 
mind  for  a  good  half-hour,  in  the  same  way 
as,  to  continue  the  comparison,  a  nuui,  tem- 
perate by  habit,  turns  over  when  he  awkkes, 
and  strives  self-tormentingly  to  recall,  the 
words  that  he  spoke  and  the  deeds  he  did 
when  wine  betrayed  him  the  nisht  before. 
She  would  have  given  much  tonaTe  been 
able  to  rise  in  the  light  of  kind  eyes,  and 
to  have  been  able  to  support  herself  upon 
a  strong  hand. 

But  she  arose,  as  she  awoke,  to  be  alone 
—  to  touch  no  stronff  hand,  to  meet  no  kind 
eyes,  and  she  missed  them  as  careless  eyes 
miss  some  piece  of  furniture  from  a  room 
that  they  had  never  noticed  while  it  was 
there  —  some  flower  from  the  table  where 
it  had  been  daily  placed  by  careful  bnt  un- 
cared-for hands.    In  snch  a  case,  the  feel- 
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ing  of  want  goes  very  deep  indeed — it 
becomes  a  feeling  of  desire.  Unconsciously, 
she  could  not  but  feel,  and  therefore  could 
not  but  be  touched  by,  the  devotion  that 
had  been  hers  —  that  might  have  been  hers 
all  her  life  long  :  a  devotion  not  of  weak- 
ness, not  of  a  slave  to  a  mistress,  but  of  a 
husband  to  a  wife.  It  was  the  waking  of 
the  instincts  of  the  woman  in  her,  which 
must  have  come  about  some  time,  even 
though  they  came  late  —  even  though  she 
had  begun  her  life  as  it  were,  at  the  wrong, 
end,  and  had  to  travel  through  it  back- 
wards. 

And  so  at  last  she  rose  and  dressed  her- 
self, without  the  elaborate  care  that  she  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  expending  upon 
her  toilette  even  when  there  had  been  no 
eyes  to  see  the  result  of  her  good  taste  in 
such  matters,  and  the  artistic  skill  with 
which,  even  when  there  was  scarcely  a  crust 
for  breakfast  —  as  had  sometimes  happened 
—  she  could  still  come  down  to  the  crust 
as  if  she  were  the  lady  of  a  great  country- 
house  about  to  meet  her  guests  over  a 
breakfast  a  VEcossaise,  If  her  husband 
held  a  creed,  she  had  held  one  also :  it  was 
first,  above  all  things,  "  I  believe  in  Ang^ 
liaue : "  it  was  secondly,  if  even  seconcfiy, 
**  I  believe  in  Ang^lique  as  turned  out  by 
Madame  Jupon."  But,  on  this  occasion, 
she  descended  in  a  costume  that  was  almost 
Bohemian  in  its  negligence.  Had  Ilugh 
been  tliore  to  see,  he  would  scarcely  have 
believed  but  that  the  fairies,  who  change 
children  at  nurse,  had  for  once  taken  it  into 
their  capricious  heads  to  change  a  full- 
grown  young  woman.  Iler  feeling,  or 
rather  her  presentiment  —  for  her  reason 
by  no  means  despaired  —  of  failure  in  the 
great  object  of  her  life,  and  her  sensation 
of  loneliness  when  she  most  wished  not  to 
feel  alone,  had  made  all  exertion,  even  the 
slight  and  habitual  exertion  of  dressing 
herself  becomingly  in  her  own  eyes,  an 
impossibility.  JShe  almost  felt  anxiety  it- 
self: for  Hugh,  except  when  prevented  by 
the  laws  of  his  country  and  tne  will  of  his 
creditors,  had  never  been  absent  from  her 
without  good  cause  and  ample  explanation. 
IShe  felt  sure  that  something  must  have 
happened  out  of  the  common;  and,  in  her 
nervous  condition,  no  news  necessarily 
meant  ill  news.  She  at  last,  having  sent 
awav  her  breakfast  uneaten,  even  had  to 
confess  to  herself  that  she  feared  some 
misfortune,  not  to  her  plans,  but  to  him 
whom  slie  had  hoped  to  make  the  instru- 
ment of  them,  and  who  had  deceived  her 
hc)pes  so  unpardonably.  She  did  not  recall 
her  own  words  so  Hugh;  she  did  not  feel 
the  force  of  the  bitter  words,  "  Too  late : " 


she  only  felt  a  vague  sense  of  evil  that  she 
was  powerless  to  foresee  or  to  prevent. 
Had  llugh  himself  been  there,  she  would 
have,  without  even  a  straggle  on  the  part 
of  her  old  self-sufficiency,  have  yielded  her 
sceptre  to  him  simply  because  she  was  a 
woman  and  he  a  man. 

But,  as  it  was,  with  aU  her  weakness 
growing  weaker  still,  and  with  all  her  need 
for  the  protection  of  love  gaining  strength 
hour  by  hour,  she  was  doomed  to  wait.  It 
was  in  truth  too  late :  he  for  whose  return 
she  now  almost  longed  did  not  return. 
Then  came  a  terrible  fear  that  her  chains 
were  broken.  And  yet  he  surely  could 
not  have  left  her  for  a  foolish  word,  the 
very  nature  of  which  she  had  herself  for- 
gotten —  that  she  could  not  remember 
whether  she  had  ever  uttered  or  no  ? 
Surely  the  power  that  had  gained  so  ut- 
terly could  suffice  to  retain.  In  a  word, 
jealousy  had  come  to  make  even  stronger 
her  experience  of  what  it  means,  not  to  oe, 
but  to  feel,  alone. 

It  was  her  own  Nemesis,  that,  nnless  the 
Fates  are  exorable,  must  last  not  a  day, 
but  for  many  days.  The  doom  of  Eve  was 
upon  her,  that  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.'' 

CHAPTER    XVn. 

F^Lix  also  waited.  As  may  well  be 
imagined,  the  sleep  that  had  come  so 
soundly  to  Ang^lique,  and  so  partially  to 
Hugh,  had  not  come  in  any  form  to  him. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  tension,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  even  to 
close  his  eyes.  But  though  he  did  not 
dream,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  he 
dreamed  waking  dreams  without  number. 
He  had  the  temperament  which  forms  a 
perpetual  link  to  unite  the  present  with  the 
past ;  and  many  things  in  his  own  nature 
that  had  often  baffled  the  self-analysis  to 
which  he  was  so  prone  now  became  to  him 
plain  and  clear.  It  seemed  to  him  —  though 
it  was  probably  the  result  only  of  imagi- 
nation setting  in  a  particular  direction  — 
that  he  had  some  recollection  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  stately  lady  even  before  his  first 
recollection  of  Aunt  Cathon,  or  even  of  the 
vision  of  the  clothes-lines  from  which  he 
chose  to  date  his  birth.  He  tried  to  make 
his  fancy  in  this  matter  square  with  the 
old  lady  whom  he  had  seen,  but  scarcely 
noticed,  at  the  house  in  Park  Lane,  and 
even  persuade  i  himself  that  he  succeeded. 
This  new  story  contained  for  him  a  ro- 
mance such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of 
even  in  the  Ang^qae  days :  as  for  Marie 
—  well,  he  dared  not  let  his  mind  wander 
to  her  more  than  it  insisted  upon  doing, 
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whether  he  dared  or  no.  That  was  a  ro- 
mance uo  more,  but  a  fatal  reality,  that 
made  him  turn  to  the  idea  of  his  mother  as 
tlie  la  .t  refuge  of  a  heart  that  had  been 
forcibly  turned  back  upon  itself,  and  had 
failed  hitherto  in  every  effort  to  find  what 
it  desired.  He  had  found  his  soul  only  to 
lose  it  for  ever :  but  this  new  discovery 
seemed  to  his  fancy,  excited  by  the  idea  of 
what  was  unknown  to  him,  as  though  it 
must  needs  prove  a  revelation  to  make  in 
some  unknown  way,  the  crooked  places 
of  his  life  straight,  and  its  rough  places 
plain. 

A^  to  the  duel  in  which  he  found  him- 
self engaged  after  all,  he  was  almost  in- 
clined to  be  grateful  to  fortune  that  put  it 
in  his  power  to  come  to  his  mother  not 
empty-handed,  but  as  having  been  chosen 
above  all  other  men  to  be  the  defender  of 
her  fame.  It  was  of  course  no  less  out  of 
the  question  that  his  should  be  the  hand 
to  take  the  life  of  tlie  husband  of  Marie 
now  than  it  had  been  jresterday.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  life  :  it 
was  only  necessary  to  risk  his  own,  which 
was  a  very  different  mitter.  He  had,  as 
it  were,  only  to  suffer,  not  to  do :  and 
though  suffering  is  in  general  harder  than 
action,  it  was  in  his  ca  :e  a  relief —  it  was 
a  compromise  in  which  every  part  of  hi.^ 
duty  seemed  to  meet,  and  to  find  mutual 
support.  And  so  he  positively  longed  im- 
patiently for  the  entrance  to  his  new  life 
to  open  itself  before  him,  though  the  jan- 
itor by  whom  the  doors  were  to  be  thrown 
open  came  in  the  guise  of  death  himself. 
Difference  of  nationality,  too,  doubtless 
had  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Hugh,  the  Englishman,  did  not  court  risk, 
even  when  risk  was  most  indifferent  to 
him :  he  simply  accepted  it,  no  less  than  he 
would  have  accepted  it  had  life  been  whol- 
ly a  thing  to  be  desired.  But  FeUx,  whose 
more  nervous  temperament  might,  were 
his  life  beautiful  m  his  own  eyes,  have 
made  him,  not  as  a  coward,  but  as  a  free 
chooser  between  good  and  evil,  avoid 
death  as  '^  the  terminator  of  delights  and 
the  separator  of  companions,"  actually 
made  him  court  danger,  and  made  him,  in 
truth,  like  one  of  his  knightly  ancestors 
to  whom  "the  danger's  self  were  lure 
alone.** 

But  he,  no  less  than  his  old  mistress, 
waited  also  for  the  coming  of  Hugh  in  vain. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  by  as  he  wished  and 
dreamed,  but  still  the  expected  message 
did  not  come.  At  last  the  morning  grew 
into  the  afternoon,  the  afternoon  into  the 
evening,  and  found  him  waiting  still.    For 


history  of  the  evening  before  might  hmi 
been  the  story  of  a  dream. 

And  yet — had  not  the  histoi^  of  hi» 
whole  life  been  as  the  story  of  a  dream  — 
if  not  more  in  reality  than  the  histories  of 
all  other  men,  yet  more,  at  all  events,  in 
seeming  ?  Might  he,  to  whom  art  and  love 
had  themselves  been  mere  dreama  and 
nothing  more,  flatter  his  soul  that  what 
was  as  yet  but  a  mere  dream,  by  its  very 
nature  should  turn  out  to  be  a  reality? 
He  was  never  a  good  hand  at  waiting,  and 
at  last  his  impatience  fairly  got  the  better 
of  him.  It  was  a  mere  chanco  that  he  d'd 
not  set  out  either  for  Denethorn  or  for  the 
Jura  —  at  all  events,  that  he  did  not  cut 
the  Gordian  tangle  in  which  all  things 
seemed  to  have  knotted  themselves,  by  the 
flight,  not  of  a  coward  from  the  field,  but 
of  a  weary  9ian  from  the  world. 

But  as  in  all  black  humours,  so  in  his — 
"  fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies."  And, 
in  truth,  the  sudden  hammering  upon  his 
door,  that  roused  him  from  the  dreams  that 
had  begun  in  rose  colour  to  end  in  sa> 
ble  when  the  sun  had  set,  wa.i  literally  like 
nothing  lesi)  than  a  shower  of  many  stones. 
It  was  the  signal  of  the  arrival  of  D!ck 
Barton,  and  of  Dick  Barton  alone.  An  or- 
dinary being  u  content,  when  he  visits  the 
lodging  3  of  a  friend,  with  a  formal  tap :  but 
the  Bohemian  of  Bohemians  always  ad- 
vanced to  a  visit  as  if  ho  were  attacking 
the  gate  of  a  fortress  with  a  batterins-ram. 

i\nd  Dick  Barton  it  proved  to  be,  though 
sucli  a  Dick  Barton  as  would  have  aston- 
ished considerably  his  fellow-orators  of 
Shoe  l^anc.  His  face,  which  generally 
seemed  to  be  neither  with  nor  without  a 
beard,  was  cleanly  shaven ;  and  the  soap 
that  such  an  operation  renders  a  matter 
of  necessity  for  the  chin,  seemed  to  have 
extended  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair, 
which  also  shared  in  this  remarkable  piece 
of  pliilistinism.  That  it  had  actually  do  en 
brushed  and  combed  would  be  perhaps  too 
much  to  say :  but  it  had  plainlv,  though 
but  in  fancy,  beheld  the  vision  of  a  bmuu 
and  evolved,  though  but  from  its  inner 
consciousness,  the  idea  of  a  comb,  Uke  the 
German  pliilosopher  who,  without  ever 
having  seen  one,  trusted  to  his  inner  soul 
to  evolve  the  idea  of  a  cameL  His  clothes 
also,  which  generally  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  put  on  thirty  years  ago,  and  left  to 
take  their  chance  over  since,  were  now 
Bufficientlv  arranged  to  give  their  wearer 
the  air  of  the  patron  of  a  country  dealer 
in  second-hand  garments :  his  coat  seemed 
to  be  a  marvellous  specimen  of  ndsfit,  not 
from  carelessness,  but  from  being  worn  by 


aught  that  the  day  had  brought  him,  the  >  a  man  to  whom  a  coat  waa  a  ooat|  and 
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nothing  more.  And,  besides  all  this,  while 
one  of  his  hands  was  dingy,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  up  to  the  Tery  finger  nails  inclusive, 
the  otner,  by  its  comparatire  redness, 
seemed  to  show  that  the  primness  of  its 
fellow  was  not,  as  there  had  hitherto  been 
good  reason  to  suppose,  its  natural  hue.  It 
was  the  phenomenon  of  the  hyacinth  over 
again.  In  fact,  the  transformation  was  so 
remarkable  —  for  any  inconsistent  change, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  always  in  ap- 
pearance the  same,  amounts  to  a  transfor- 
mation in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  him 
well  —  that  some  had  been  reminded  of 
the  fable  of  the  lion  in  love,  others  of  that 
of  the  spaniel  and  the  ass.  Some  marvel- 
lous influence  must  have  been  at  work  to 
induce  Dick  Barton  to  pare  his  nails,  and 
60  far  to  imitate  the  arbitrary  ways  of 
fashion  as  to  insert  the  prop^  button  of 
his  waistcoat  in  its  proper  hole.  One  rash 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  "  Trumpet," 
who  wiis  celebrated  for  the  happy  style  of 
his  badinage,  asked  him  that  very  morn- 
ing if  the  Mrs.  B.  that  was  to  be  was  a 
brunette,  that  he  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  contrast  thought  it  his  duty  to  become 
blonde  :  but  he  only  answered  by  a  growl 
that  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  lion  still,  and 
by  an  anathema  upon  woman-kind  at  large 
that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  proved  him,  in  his 
judgment  of  them,  to  be  the  less  noble 
quadruped  after  all. 

Felix  himself  could  not  but  be  aware  of 
some  sort  of  change,  though  he  judged 
rather  from  general  effect  than  from  de- 
tail-;, lu  fact,  to  see  in  Barton  even  the 
most  remote  tendency  to  the  externals  of 
respectability,  was  sufficient  to  impress  the 
least  observant  eyes. 

''  Well,"  said  his  visitor,  with  an  unwont- 
ed air  of  having  something  to  say,  and  yet 
of  not  being  able  to  say  it,  '*  what's  the 
last  news  with  you  ?  At  all  events,  you're 
alive — that's  something.  Do  you  know 
why  1  came  here?  I  wanted  to  try  my 
hand  at  the  penny-a-line  business,  and 
thouj:ht  I  might  have  come  in  for  a  cor- 
oner's inquest —  and  I  don't  even  see  an 
empty  poison-bottle.  And  if  you  have 
been  indulging  in  charcoal,  why,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  charcoal   smells   monstrously 

like  tobacco.     And  j-o Well,  this  is  a 

world  of  disappointment,  and  it  serves  us 
right,  into  the  bargain.  What  is  your  phi- 
lo-oj.hyV" 

Felix  knew  his  old  comrade  too  well  not 
to  know  that  the  latter  had  been  right 
when  he  said  in  effect,  that  he  expressed 
by  laughter  very  much  what  other  men 
would  more  consistently  express  by  tears. 
And  on  this  occasion  the  laughter  waa  far 


too  forced  not  to  cmitradict  itself:  not  to 
be  a3  sorry  as  the  jest  that  was  supposed 
to  give  it  rise. 

"  My  dear  Barton,"  said  F^lix,  holding 
out  his  hand,  **my  philosophy  is  simply 
this  —  that,  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  candles  are  a  great  deal  more  valu- 
able than  the  stakes  for  which  we  play  by 
the  lij^ht  of  them.  Bat  I  am  also  sure 
that,  having  once  shared  ^in  the  deal,  we 
ought  fairly  to  play  our  hand  out,  whether 
we  hold  go»od  cards  or  no." 

"  The  devil  it  is  1  I  for  one  don't  see 
any  ought  in  the  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  sit  down, 
and  play  the  game  out,  whether  we  will  or 
no  —  whether  the  devil  stands  at  our  elbow 
to  turn  our  common  cards  into  trumps, 
like  some  people  we  know,  or  whether  we 
are  left  to  the  help  of  our  own  unaided 
stupidity,  like  you  and  me.  But  what  the 
deuce  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  have 
grown  as  oracular  as  the  Cumaean  Sibyl, 
and  as  epigrammatic  as  myself." 

"  Do  you  remember " 

"  Remember  ?  Only  too  well.  If  I  could 
get  rid  of  this  confounded  memory  of 

mine By  the  way,  what  do  you  think 

of  women  V  " 

"Of  women?" 

"Yes  —  of  women.  For  my  part,  I 
think  them  enough  to  provoke  a  saint,  let 
alone  a  devil.  By  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses to  boot,  I  did  hope  that  Cram  War- 
den would  somehow  get  what  he  deserved, 
though  I  wouldn't  l^  friendly  enough  to 
you  to  help  the  rascal  send  you  to  another 
and  a  better  world.  I  call  it  better,  simply 
because  it  isn't  this  world  of  ours:  it 
couldn't  be  worse.  AVhy,  in  the  name  of 
that  quarter  of  the  better  world  that  men 
call  hell,  didn't  you  let  me  deal  the  cards 
in  my  own  way  r  Any  way,  I  would  so  far 
have  dealt  him  what  he  deserved,  that  he, 
at  least,  should  not  escape  whipping  —  to 
give  a  mild  name  to  the  soundest  tharsh- 
ing  that  was  ever  eiyoyed  by  man." 

"  Barton,"  asked  F^lix, "  can  you  be  seri- 
ous for  a  moment  ?  You  are  my  friend,  I 
know :  and  now  you  are  more  my  friend 
than  ever." 

"  I  should  think  so  —  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me,  there  would  have  been  a  coroner's 
inquest  after  all.  But  can  I  be  serious, 
you  ask  me  ?  I  haven't  much  cause  to  be 
anything  else,  I  should  fancy.  "  Virtus 
laudatur  et  alget**  —  half  the  Greek  in  Eng- 
land is  to  be  found  in  Saragossa  Bow.  I 
offered  to  pay  for  mj  dinner  only  yester- 
day with  a  Greek  Epicram,  as  good  as  any 
in  the  whole  Anthology;  and  —  would 
you  believe  it? — the  cur  of  a  waiter,  in- 
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Btead  of  handing  me  a  hundred  pound  note  | 
in  change,  demanded  an  additional  fifteen-  ' 
pence." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Felix,  not  heeding  his 
talk,  which,  more  random  than  ever,  as 
though,  like  the  cuttle-fish  concealing  itself 
from  its  foe?,  he  was  striving  to  hide  in  a 
thick  cloud  of  meaningless  words  some 
new  feeling  of  which  he  was  more  than 
half  ashamed.  "  You  know  in  what  way  I 
mean.  The  brother  of  Marie  is  mine  also. 
And  now  — 


»» 


*'  Bah !  Because  I  advised  a  woman  not 
to  bathe  in  the  Thames  till  the  weather 
was  warmer  ?  " 

"  Is  she  with  you  still  ?  " 

"Yes  —  one  can  scarcely  turn  even  so 
much  as  a  woman  out  into  Saragossa  Row. 
Oh,  you  need  not  be  jealous  ■ "  and  he 
turned  his  face  away  suddenly  with  a  sigh. 

Felix  looked  up  quickly.  Could  Barton 
also  be  a  dreamer  of  dreams  —  could  he, 
this  incarnation  of  iambics  and  brandy  — 
but  the  thought  was  too  absurd. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  he  continued:  "fancy 
^Irs.  Cram  Warden  turning  out  to  be  Miss 
Esther  Barton.  I  am  certainly  well  ofi"  for 
a  brother-in-law — almost  as  well  as  he." 

Felix  looked  at  him  again.  Was  the 
thought  so  absurd  after  all  ? 

"  I  do  not  know  what  my  fate  may  be," 
he  went  on :  "I  only  know  that  it  must  be 
for  ever  apart  from  hers.  I  am  denied  the 
right  of  even  obeying  her.  But  come  what 
may,  she  must  not  be  left  at  least  without 
some  one  to  defend  her  rights — some  one 


to  shield  her,  bo  far  as  may  be»  from  h 
When  I  left  her  yestercuiy  —  you  know 
how  —  it  was  with  an  intention  of  burying 
myself  from  the  world,  bat  not  bo  deeply 
but  that   I  might  still  watch  over  her 

whom But  now,  even  that  ia  denied 

me.  This  may  be  the  last  time  that  you 
and  I  may  ever  meet.  Jjet  me,  whatever 
happens,  reel  secure  that  you  will  be  to 
her  what  I  meant  to  be :  f  have  no  right 
to  ask  you,  I  know  —  but " 

"  What— I?  .  I  who  am  not  fit  to  take 
care  of  this  carcase  called  Dick  Barton  — 
whom  no  man  would  trust  to  the  extent 
of  three  penny-worth  of  gin  ?  Yoa  trust 
Marie  —  Esther  —  to  me  ? '' 

"  Yes  —  to  you." 

"  Then  I  say,  yes,  by  God ! " 

lie  rose  up  at  once  from  his  chair,  and 
tossed  back  his  rough  hair  like  a  newly- 
wakened  lion  tossing  back  his  mane.  f%- 
lix  could  almost  see  a  new  strength  bracing 
the  limbs  that  nature  had  rendered  so 
strong,  as  if  in  mockery  to  show  how  uso- 
less  and  ill  bestowed  her  gifts  may  be. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  reply,  the 
door  opened,  and  Hugh  Lester  entered 
hastily. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  come,^'  said 
Felix.  "  Is  it  settled  ?  AVhen  is  it  to  be  ? - 

"  It  is  all  settled,"  Hugh  answered,  with- 
out observing  the  presence  of  Barton. 
"  Ou  Friday  fortnight  I  meet  Mark  Warden 
on  Calais  sands." 

"  You  ?  " 

"Yes  — L" 


The  News  TIalt  ▲  Centurt  Ago.  —  The 
Omaha  Republican  reproduces  from  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository  of  August  21,  lbl5,  this 
item  of  news  of  thut  day  : 

FBOM   FRANCE. 

DEFEAT  OF  BONAPARTE. 

QRBAT  BATTLE  IN   BELGIUaC. 

LORD  WELUNGTON  WITHIN    TWO    DATS*    MARCH 

OF  PARIS. 
ABDICATION  OF  BONAPARTE. 

BoHTON,  August  5,1815. — The  brig  Abel- 
line,  Captain  Wyer,  has  just  arrived  from  France 
and  brings  Paris  papers  to  June  23.    They  con- 
tain 
Official  Accounts  of  the  Great  Overthrow  of 

the  TVhole  French  Army, 
On  the  18th  of  June,  with  the  loss  of  all  its 
cannon,  ba<rgage  and  stores  ; 

The  rapid  ftight  of  Bonaparte; 

The  ablication  of  the  throne; 

The  choice  of  a  provisional  government  of 
nine  persons; 


The  declaration  of  the  emperor,  to  wit : 

**  Frenchmen  :  In  oommenoing  war  to  mxp' 
port  the  independence  of  the  French  nation,  I 
calculiited  upon  the  a  jpport  of  all.  I  had  rM- 
son  to  hope  for  suocess,  and  I  have  braved  all  the 
denunciations  of  the  powers  against  me.  Cii^ 
cumstances  are  changed.  I  o^  myself  a  wn> 
rifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Franesi 

«<  My  Political  Life  i$  Ended^  and  I  pn>. 
claim  my  son,  under  the  title  of  Napolma  IL, 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

«*I>oneatthepaljioeofElyaiiim,  the  22d  of 
June,  1815.  Napoubqv." 

Boston,  August  5,  1815.  —  It  upuBMn  bf 
Wellington's  official  aooonnt  of  the  balue  fiMght 
at  Waterloo,  in  Belgium,  that  Bonaparte  wis 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  20,000  killed  and  wcond- 
ed,  200  cannon  and  two  eaglea.  The  lo«  oo 
the  part  of  the  allies  is  alM  severe. 

The  same  paper  contains  Wellington*!  npQit 
in  full 


FRITZ    REUTER. 
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Trtnslated  for  The  Liriog  Age. 
FttlTZ  REUTER.* 

Among  German  writers  of  the  present 
century,  no  one  has  found  such  speedy, 
and  at  the  same  time  well-deservea,  rec- 
ognition, as  Fritz  Reuter. 

This  popularity  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Ilcu^ter  writes  in  a  dialect,  which, 
since  the  general  introduction  of  the  High- 
German  language,  during  the  last  century, 
has  only  occasionally  and  shyly  crept  into 

t.riut.     When  it  has  thus  ajjpearecf  it  has 
>een  mainly  as  the  garb  of  low-comedy, 
and  coniined  to  limited  localities. 

^Vith  the  disappearance  of  the  Low- 
(it-rman  language  from  literature,  disap- 
peared, to  a  great  extent,  the  recognition 
of  its  historical  authority  and  significance. 
It  was  thought  suitable  for  common,  and 
only  for  common,  people,  and  many  an  ar- 
istocratic nose  has  been  turned  up  in  con- 
tempt at  the  round,  rough,  hard,  full-toned 
byllables  of  the  honest  Plattdeutsch. 

The  general  ignorance^of  the  subject  be- 
came so  great,  in  course  of  time,  that  the 
opinion  obtained  credence,  here  and  there, 
that  the  Plattdeutsch  language  was  only  a 
corrupted  High-German.  Nothing  could 
bL'  more  erroneous,  since,  as  every  student 
of  language  and  of  history  must  oe  aware, 
the  l^w-German  language,  as  a  graft  of 
tie  Old-Saxon  on  the  German  stock,  was 
the  ruling  language,  in  the  whole  of 
Northern  Germany,  at  the  time  when  the 
prosint  High-German  language,  —  which 
owimI  to  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
not  only  its  rapid  extension,  but,  in  a  cer- 
t  lin  <tMise,  its  very  creation,  —  had  not  yet 
obtained  general  acceptance. 

WluMi  we  say  that,  *'in  a  certain  sense," 
tlie  new  High-German  language  owed  its 
creation  to  the  great  reformer,  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  say  that  he,  as  an 
iMdividual.  could  create  a  new  language. 
'J'hat  were  beyond  mortal  power  to  accom- 
I'lisli.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Luther, 
\u,<  e  sed  by  tlie  desire  of  making  his  great 
wi»rk  accessible  and  intelligible  to  all  the 
(irinan  races,  must  have  sought  a  lan- 
j.'uaje  in  which  the  dialects  of  upper  and 
l^Nsrr  (iennany  could  be  molten  together,, 
a.>  tliroii^li  a  unitins  medium. 

This  uniting  medium  he  found  in  the 
written  languaire  of  the  Electoral  court  of 
S:ix«  ny,  ot  which  he  observes,  that  "all 
the  (iernian  Kings  and  Princes  follow  it," 
and  wliicli  he  therefore  calls  *' the  common 
(i'TMian  language,"  likely  to  be  understood 
eitlier  in  upper  or  lower  Germany. 


•  Fnh-M''-  "Worterbuch  zu  Fritz  Rcuter's  Samin<t 
licUtu  W.rkeu." 


To  this  day,  the  Low-GennanB,  in  many 
regions,  call  the  High-Gennan  language 
the  "Missin^ch,"  that  is  "  Meissenisch,- 
from  Misnia  in  Saxony. 

The  new  High-German  has,  through  its 
use  in  literature,  been  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  educated  people,  and  has  never 
become  the  spoken  language,  or  dialect, 
of  any  particular  race  of  Germans.  As  the 
recognized  Schriftsprache,  or  written  lan- 
guage, of  all,  it  has  served  as  a  bond  of 
Union  between  all  the  German  races,  and 
was,  until  lately,  almost  the  only  bond. 

All  the  old  treatises    and  documents, 
from  the  "  Sachsen  Spiegel "  (ancient  code 
of  Saxon  laws^  of  the  Bitter  Eike  von 
Repgow,    to    the    Laws    of  Liibeck  and 
Magdeburg,  all    the    sources    of  history 
which  have  sprung  out  of  the  North  Ger- 
man soil,  with  the  exception  of  those  com- 
posed in  Latin,  are  written  in  the  Nieder 
or  Plattdeutsche  Sprache,  and  it  was  only 
by  dcCTees,  in  the  course  of  years,  that  the 
High-German    obtained    the    ascendency 
over     her     older     Plattdeutsch     sister. 
Though  the  honest  old  Plattdeutsch  has 
been  crowded  out  of  literature  and  juris- 
prudence,   out    of  the    pulpit    and    the 
schools,  it  still  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  in  the  streets  and  the  markets,  in 
the  work-shop,  behind   the  plough,  and 
upon  the  sea.    Even  in  manv  families  of 
the  upper  classes,  it  is  handed  down,  from 
our  generation  to  another,  as  the  medium 
of  tne  most  trustful  and  familiar  inter- 
course. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  language 
from  literature,  there  could  not  fail  to  en- 
sue great  confusion  in  its  writing.  With 
the  distinct,  visible  picture  of  the  lan- 
guage, vanished  also  its  rules,  and  it  was 
written  as  capriciously  as  a  newly  formed 
dialect. 

It  is  in  this  language  that  Fritz  Reuter 
writes. 

If  in  spite  of  this  circumstance.  Ren- 
ter's works  have  found  a  circle  of  readers, 
extending  from  year  to  year,  far  beyond 
the  circuit  of  his  native  province,  over  the 
whole  of  the  North,  and  even  through  the 
southern  part  of  Germany,  they  must 
contain  something,  which  makes  it  worth 
one's  while  to  pierce  through  the  rough 
and  uninviting  husk  of  the  language,  to 
the  sweet  kernel  within.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  case. 

Many  seek  only  for  the  comic,  or  rather 
humorous  element,  in  Renter's  writings, 
and  they  do  not  seek  in  vain.  But 
such  a  reader  is  to  be  pitied,  if  he  find 
merely  what  he  seeks,  —  if;  after  reading 
these  volumes,  he  does  not  acknowledge 
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that  he  has  found  what  he  did  not  look 
for,  but  what  is  far  nobler  than  mere 
humour,  —  real  poetry.  Router,  like  ev- 
ery truly  hcalthv,  strong  and  manly  na- 
ture, appreciates  humour,  and  has  an  un- 
commonly happy  gift  for  it,  but  the  comic 
is  never  his  special  end.  His  sportive 
humour  furnishes  only  the  natural  vehicle 
for  the  colors,  with  which  he  paints,  with 
the  brush  uf  a  true  artist,  those  life-like 
pictures,  which  astonish  us  by  their  fresh- 
ness and  beauty.  The  comic  is  only  in 
the  manner ;  it  serves  as  the  medium  by 
which  the  mo^t  serious  things  are  intro- 
duced ;  e  specially  is  this  the  case  in  most 
of  the  "  Alio  Kamellen  "  stories.  The  au- 
thor often  slips  aside  his  laughing  mask, 
and  shows,  beneath  it,  a  deeply  earnest, 
even  sorrowful,  face.  Deep  glances  into 
human  nature  unexpect<idly  present  them- 
selves to  the  astonished  reader,  so  deep 
and  true,  and  often  startling  in  their 
fidelity,  as  only  a  bom  poet,  a  searcher 
and  knuwer  of  the  human  heart,  Ciin  re- 
veal. Even  amid  the  bright  and  seem- 
ingly tlioughtloss  play  of  humour,  a  gentle 
tone  of  siulness  often  trembles  through 
the  joyous  laughter,  touching  the  deepest 
emotions  in  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
And  then  his  truth  to  nature,  his  distinct- 
ness and  simplicity,  his  absolute  freedom 
from  all  morbid  sentimentality,  artifice  or 
effort  I  On  the  apparently  so  prosaic  and 
mountainous  soil  of  Mecklenburg,  which 
serves  as  the  stage,  move  these  homely, 
rough,  iionest,  Piatt deutsch  burghers  and 
peasants,  as  actors  in  the  play,  which 
wavers  between  broad  comeay  and  deep 
tragedy,  holding,  however,  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last,  the  fixed  attention  of 


senses  from  these  fables  in  their  origini 
form. 

The  native  of  North  Germany,  dwelling 
in  a  foreign  land,  separated  not  only  by 
wide  distances  but  by  long  years  from 
the  place  where  once  his  cradle  stood, 
will  find  in  Renter's  works  a  peculiar  en- 
joyment, beyond  that  of  other  Germans. 
Tlie  bells  of  his  childhood  will  echo  in  his 
ear.  his  spirit  will  tnwerse,  on  rapid  wing, 
the  wide  spaces  and  the  long  years,  back 
to  his  native  home,  and  the  sweet  recol- 
lections of  youth.  He  will  hold  silent 
communion  with  his  own  heart,  and  his 
lip?)  will  whisper,  in  gentle  sadness,  the 
words  of  another  poet :  — 

**  Aus  dcr  Jugendzeit,  ans  der  Jugendieit, 
Weckst  Da  mir  Blldcr  wunderlMr; 
O  wie  ist  80  weit,  wie  ist  so  welt 
Was  mein  einat  war!  *' 


{( 


Hiiopy  youth  Ad  days,  happy  youthful  days; 
How  your  wondrous  visioot  round  me  shine; 
Ah,  how  far  away,  so  far  away, 
Joys  that  onoe  were  mine! 


•> 


From  The  Saturday  Btfvtow. 
COWPEU.^ 


It  is  not  very  difficult,  to  point  ont  the 
causes  which  have  made  Cowper  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  English  poets. 
The  purity  both  of  his  subjects  and  of 
their  treatment^  the  pietistic  tone  which 
still  endears  him  to  the  great  religions 
party  whoso  cause  he  delighted  to  plead, 
his  domestic  sympathies,  his  love  of  mzsl 
life,  his  common  sen^,  the  clear  crisp  Ettg^ 
the  spectator.    When  the    curtain    falls,  jish  of  his  poems,  have  all  had  their  pari 


everyone  feels  that  a  piece  of  real,  warm,  I  i"  l^is  success.    But  there  are  of  course 
fresh    life   has    been    acted  before  them,  i  far  deeper  causes  than  these.    There  are 

.  ...  .  .  .  ..  '^ i—  All A t         1?A?__  »•• 


These  forms,  which  in  their  exquisite 
truth  to  nature,  step  out  before  tlie 
reader,  like  portraits  from  their  frames,  — 
we  know  them  all.  We  have  met  them 
already,  in  real  life,  and  we  greet  them  as 
old  acquaintances. 

The  writings  of  Renter  occupy  in  literar 
ture  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Dutch  school  in  painting.  As  even  the 
pencil  of  a  Sanzio  mi;j;ht  not  be  able  suc- 


few  intellectual  qualities  which  are  mora 
delightful  than  humour,  and  Cowper  was 
essentially  a  humourist.  The  humorous 
essays  in  the  Connoi*$eur  are  his  eariiesi 
prose  compositions ;  *'  John  Gilpin  "  is  nn- 
doubtedly  his  most  popular  poem.  HU 
letters  are  models  of  polite  fun  —  a  fun  as 
genuine  and  pleasuntble  as  it  is  distinct 
from  the  wit  of  Horace  Walpole.  It  is 
the   humourist  who  '^  welcomes  peace/hi 


cessfully  to  reproduce  the  creations  of  ai^^veniug  in"  with  stirred  fire  and  dosed 
Van  Dyk,  an  Adrian  van   Ostade,  or  a         ^  ^   *'^'^  "^        ' 

Wouverman,  so  even  a  mast4?r  like  Goethe 
has  failed  in  his  efforts  to  transplant  into 
High  German  the  "Thier  Epos  "  of  Low 
Germany,  the  Flemish  "  Reinart  de  Vos, "  or 
the  Low  Saxon  "  Reinike,"  without  losing 
the  ancient  "  forest  odour,"  which,  to  em- 
ploy Grimm's  expression,  is  wafted  to  our 


curtains,  and  the  nm  steaming  beside 
him ;  who  finds  his  pleasure  in  peeping 
''through  the  loopholes  of  retreat  at  suoi 
a  world  "  as  the  Babel  around  him ;  who 
lies  awake  half  the  night  convulsed  with 

•  Poetical  JForkB  of  William  Cncper.  Ediltd 
bv  William  Uenharo.  viear  of  Addington.  Ohibi 
EdiUon.    JLondon:  ir«iwiiii«i»  f^  co.    UiO. 
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laughter  over  his  friend's  story,  and  rises  know  so  intimately.    The  address  to  his 

next  morning  to  pen  the  famous  ballad  of  I  mother's  picture  is   the    memoir  of  his 

the  ride  to  Ware.    The  well-known  legend  childhood :  — 

of  the  orip-n  of  the  "Task  "  brings  out  the  '  ^^,„   .    ;     ^jj^  ^^    ,^„.,  jj,,^  j^^. 

air  of  light,  cheerful  badinage  which  was  '  '^^    ** 

natural  to  the  man.     Cow^r  asked  Lady '  j^q  y-^^i^^*^  ^he  pink,  and  jessamine, 

Austen   for  a  subject.     "You  can   write   I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin — 

upon   any   subject,"  laughed  his   friend;   And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 

**  write  u[)on  this  sofa."     And  Cowper  at  Would'st  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 

once  be^in^,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lip, 


I  8ing  the  Sofa,  I  who  lately  sang 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity! 


smile. 


Each  phrase  of  his  life,  each  habit,  each 
liking  is  as  liberally  laid  open  as  in  the 


and  rambles  on  with  a  humourist's  way-  self-revelations  of  the  Gascon  philosopher. 
warvlne^s  the  waywardness  of  Rabelais  or  |  Every  one  knows  his  early  love  of  fields 
Tristram  Shandy.  Ills  poetic  tone  is  and  flowers,  his  early  study  of  Cowley,  his 
heii^'htened  and  set  off  in  the  verses  that  learning  Milton  by  heart,  his  walks  arm- 
follow,  as  in  others  it  is  cramped  and  con-  in-arm  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  his  dislike  of 
trolk'd,  by  the  shrewd  eye  of  a  man  of  the  tobacco,  his  love  for  **  the  cups  that  cheer 
world.  Whether  he  wanders,  indeed,  be-  and  not  inebriate,"  his  evenings  with  the 
neath  *'  the  cool  colonnade  "  of  poplars,  or  tame  hares  gambolling  over  the  carpet. 
drapes  himself  in  the  censor's  mantle,  one  His  social  taste  is  the  taste  of  a  genial 
discerns  always  beneath  poet  or  pietist  the  Thackeray,  with  just  the  same  touch  of 
same  keen,  quiet  observer  of  the  fancies  contempt  for  the  rural  snobbery  aroxmd 
and  fashions  of  men.  Cowper  is  the  pre-  him.  He  chose  the  Unwins  for  his  firiends 
decessor  of  Crabbe  as  a. painter  of  real  because  he  found  them  ** the  most  agreesr 
bfe,  but  his  touch  is  finer,  his  humour  and  ble  people  imaginable,  quite  sociable,  and 
sensibility  truer  and  more  delicate.  Scat-  free  from  the  ceremonious  civility  of  coun- 
tered everywhere  over  his  pages  are  vig-  tiy  gentlefolks.  The  old  gentleman,"  he 
nettes  of  men  and  women  as  perfect  in  adds  characteristically,  **  is  a  man  of  sjense, 
outline  and  tone  as  those  of  Addison,  and  as  simple  as  Parson  Adams."  In  kindly 
"When  the  wind  blows  open  the  gypsy's  company  like  this  his  life  expanded  fireely, 
ra^s  and  discloses  *^a  tawny  slun,  the  The  greater  passions,  struggles,  interests 
vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim,"  one  of  the  world,  were  strange  to  him.  He 
almost  fancies  Mr.  Spectator  is  again  chat-  had  his  love-disappointment  at  the  open- 
ting  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  ing  of  his  life,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
fortune-teller.  It  is  especially  in  his  social  markable  of  his  early  poems  shows,  as  Mr. 
figures  that  he  recalls  for  us  the  neatness .  Benham  in  his  admirable  biography  has 
and  precision  of  the  great  essayist.  The  pointed  out,  that  the  blow  told  more 
group  round  the  card-table,  the  chess-  heavily  than  most  of  his  commentators 
player  with  his  "  eye  as  fixed  as  marble,"  have  been  willing  to  allow :  — 
the  art-connoisseur  at  an  auction.  Sir 
Smug  at  his  patron's  board,  are  all  master- 
pieces of  good-natured  humour.    But  his 


range  of  observation  is  far  deeper  and 
wider  than  Addison's.  The  coarse  despair 
of  the  farmer  at  Tithing  day  ia  as  accu- 


See  me,  ere  yet  my  destined  course  half-rno. 
Cast  forth  a  wanderer  on  a  wild  unknown! 
See  me  neglected  on  the  world's  rough  coast. 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost! 

A  verse  like  this  strikes,  at  the  very 
rately  painted  as  the  vulgarity  of  the  opening  of  his  poetical  career,  the  note 
tradesman  of  Cheapj^ide.  The  pathos  of  which  closes  it  in  the  "Castaway."  But 
his  picture  of  the  broken-heart ea  servant-  his  temper  subsided  early  and  naturally 
girl  wh<;  haunts  the  common  and  "begs  an  into  the  milder  delights  of  Mary  Unwin's 
id\r  pin  of  all  she  meets"  is  as  irresistible  friendship  or  Lady  Austen's  society.  He 
as  that  of  the  story  of  Le  Fevre.  It  is  his  shrank  from  ambition  as  from  passion;  the 
h amour  that  breaks  out  in  Cowper's  rough  energy  of  his  age,  its  canal-digging, 
charming  egotism.  Half  his  attraction  and  engine-building,  its  unsparing  crita- 
lies  in  his  autobiographic  tone.  He  is  a  cism,  its  audacious  science,  aU  were 
Montaiirne  of  a  different  stamp,  chatting  strange  and  distasteful  to  him.  Some- 
to  us  of  his  hares  and  his  garden,  his  thing  of  the  humourist's  scepticism  mingled 
"  faneies  of  strange  images  observed  in  with  the  natural  shyness  and  timidity 
the  red  embers"  as  he  stoops  over  the '  which  secluded  the  poet  from  the  worid. 
fire,  his  friends  and  foes,  his  joys  and  The  Cowper  of  popular  legend  is  for  onoe 
sorrows.      There    is  no   poet  whom  we  the  Cowper  of  &ot;  it  is  only  with  his 
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hares,  or  in  the  cosy  seat  beside  the  tea- 1  far  beyond  any  who  had  preceded  them. 


That  it  was  the  age  of  Evidences  simply 
proves  that,  unlike  later  divines,  scholars 
of  the  Paley  stamp  cheerfully  accepted  the 
test  of  free  inquiry,  the  ultimate  appeal  to 
reason,  and  the  task,  possible  or  impossi- 
blo,  of  reconciling  its   conclusions   with 
faith.     To  the  revived  fanaticism  of  the 
Puritan  school  such  a  course  seemed  god- 
less enough,  just  as  to  Cowper  or  Newton 
science    and  criticism    seemed  audacious 
defiances  of  Divine  wisdom.    But  it  is  as 
difi&cult  to  accept  the  verdicts  of  Calvinism 
on  these  su^ects  as  it  is  to  accej)t  the  dic- 
tum of  Mr.  Pattison  that  the  exhibition  of 
religious  truth  for  practical  purposes  was 
conhned  in  ^  the  period  of  the  Evidences* 
to  a  few  obscure  writers.  The  writers  of  the 
Sacra  Prioata,  the  Serious  Call,  and  the 
Saturday    essays   of    the    Sptetator  can 
scarcely  be  called  obscure.    That  Cowper 
isolatea  himself  from  all  the  healthy  eflbrt 
and  sober  religion  of  his   day,  that   his 
whole  life  flung  itself  into  the  gloomy  fik 
naticism  of  men  like  Newton,  we  are  for 
from  considering,  with  Mr.   Benham^  an 
inevitable  result  of  his  religious  earnest- 
ness.   It  might  have    been  avoided,  and 
had  it  been  avoided  one  element  at  least 
of  his  melancholy,  the  form  which  it  event- 
ually assumed,   would  at  any  rate  have 
been  removed.    But  Calvinism  furnished 
only  one  element  of  it.    Its  main  cause  lay 
in  the  man  himself.    It  is  difficult  not  to 
see  how  much  of  the  relinous  excitement 
which  ended  in  his  terrible  mania  sprang 
from  Cowper's  craving  for  a  sphere  of  fe^ 
ing  and  action  wider  and  greater  than  was 
naturally  his  own.    There  was  in  him  a 
restlessness  that  beats  its  wings  fiercely 
a^nst  the  bars  of  the  cosy  little  cage  in 
which  he  lived.    For  all  that  was  really 
powerful  in  himself  and  his  work  he  cared 
least.    He  was   an   exquisite   painter  of 
character  and  landscape,  but  his  ^im  was 
to  be  a  moralist  and  a  didactic  poet.    Ha 
put  down  his  gracefid  vignettes  of  gypsies 
and  poplar  shades  to  assume  the  airs  of  a 
Christian  Juvenal.    He  pronounced  other 
themes  to  be  worn  out,  and  religion  to  be 
a  new  and  unworked  theme  of  his  own  dis- 
covery.    But  for  a  philosophical  survey 
of  the  world  with  which  his  censnie  pre- 
tended to  deal  he  was  thoroughly  nnqpal- 
ified.     His  politics  were  the  mild  miig* 
gery  of  a  little  country  town.    His  clas- 
sical training  had  left  him  utterly  igno- 
rant of  history  or  science.    **  He  foresees," 
says  Mr.  Benham,  **  the  end  of  the  world 
close  at  hand.    He  rails  at   the  natonl 
philosopher  who  attempts  to  discover  the 


table,  or  in  the  little  arbour  where  he  sang 
hidden  like  a  bird  in  leaves  and  flowers, 
that  he  was  really  at  home. 

No  doubt  there  was  another  side  to  all 
tliis.  Cowper*s  despair,  his  religious  mel- 
ancholy, his  madness,  invests  hira  with  a 
far  more  tragic  interest  than  the  sunnier 
aspect  of  his  life.  Mr.  Benham's  treat- 
ment of  tliis  difficult  subject  is  wiser  and 
more  just  than  that  of  preceding  biogra- 
phers, but  in  his  eifort  to  be  fair  to  the 
Calvinistic  school  among  whom  the  poet 
was  unhappily  thrown  he  has  fallen  into 
the  very  common  fault  of  unfairness 
towards  the  religion  of  his  age.  "All 
writers,"  he  tells  us,  "agree  in  holdiu<^ 
that  it  was  an  evil  time  both  in  faith  and 
practice ;  "  and  he  adopts  Mr.  Pattison's 
verdict  that  it  was  "  an  age  destitute  of 
depth  and  earnestness;  an  age  whose 
poetry  was  without  romance,  whose  philos- 
ophy was  without  insight,  and  whose 
public  men  were  without  character;  an 
age  of  'light  without  love,'  whose  very 
merits  were  of  the  earth,  earthy."  Eui- 
mates  of  this  kind  always  omit  from  the 
religion  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  one 
essential  factor  of  the  problem,  the  reli- 
gious element  itself.  It  is  only  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  Nelson  and  Newton,  of  Wesley 
and  Komaine,  from  its  religion  that  we  can 


pronounce  it  "an  evil  time  in  faith  and 
practice,"  as  it  is  only  by  the  exclusion 
of  Hume  and  Berkeley  that  we  can  pro- 
nounce its  philosophy  to  be  "  without  in- 
sight." It  is  amusing  that  Bishop  Wilson, 
the  divine  in  whom  Mr.  Arnold  has  lately 
found  "  light "  and  "  love  "  most  eminently 
combined,  should  be  a  divine  of  tliis  very 
age  of  "  light  without  love."  The  eight- 
eenth century  followed  two  centuries 
during  wliich  the  world's  mind  had  been 
wholly  set  on  religious  subjects  and  theo- 
logical strife.  Against  this  entire  absorp- 
tion of  human  energy  into  a  single 
channel  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
and  healthy  reaction.  Literature,  science, 
mechanical  enterprise,  commercial  acti\'ity 
all  claimed  their  part  in  human  eifort. 
Within  the  religious  pale  itself  there  was, 
no  doubt,  a  great  change,  and  above  all  a 
vigorous  reaction  against  the  narrowness 
of  theological  systems.  But  it  would  be 
hard  to  count  this  reaction  irreligious,  as 
the  Jacobite  pcarsons  counted  it  from 
whom  our  modern  censures  are  mostly 
taken,  unless  we  count  justice  and  mercy 
80.  The  Latitudinarian  school  practically 
gave  the  tone  to  finglish  religion  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  truth  and  fair- 


ness of  theology  the  Latitudinarians  stood '  causes  of  physical  calamities  such  as  earth- 
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quakes  or  diseases,  at  the  historian  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  mo- 
tives of  remarkable  men,  at  the  geologist 
and  astronomer."  Nothing  can  be  more 
wearisome  than  his  condemnation  of  pleas- 
ures and  a  world  of  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing. It  is  with  the  mere  shibboleth  of 
party  that  "  he  denounces  oratorios,  chess, 
whist-playing,  and  smoking  as  severely  as 
he  does  breaches  of  the  moral  law."  And 
it  is  the  more  unreal  that  the  moment  we 
pet  beneath  the  surface  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  distinguish  between  Cowper 
himself  and  this  Cowper  who  is  simply  re- 
peating the  jargon  of  his  friends.  In  him- 
self he  preserves  throughout  a  perfect 
moderation  and  good  sense.  "  AVTien  he 
met  with  a  smoker  in  the  person  of  his 
friend  Bull,  his  anger  and  scorn  were  over 
and  done  with  directly."  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  his  honest  admiration  of 
such  a  rake  as  Churchill.  If  he  wrote  like 
a  bigot  against  Papists,  he  cancelled  the 
passage  on  making  the  acquaintance  of 
one,  like  a  man  of  sense.  He  even  made 
friends  with  a  Roman  Catholic  family 
whom  his  neighbours  shunned.  His  reply 
to  Newton,  who  had  censured  him  for  in- 
tercourse with  "  worldly "  persons,  is  a 
bold  rebuke  to  his  friend's  fanaticism.  "  I 
could  show  you  among  them  two  men," 
he  writes,  "  whose  lives,  though  they  have 
but  little  of  what  we  call  evangelical  light, 
are  ornaments  to  a  Christian  country, — 
men  who  fear  God  more  than  some  who 
profess  to  love  him."  The  unreality  be- 
came far  more  terrible  in  its  results  when 
it  passed  into  the  sphere  of  personal  piety. 
Cowper  was  by  nature  a  gay,  cheerful  hu- 
mourist ;  what  he  aimed  at  was  the  posi- 
tion of  a  stern  religious  enthusiast,  or  the 
floomy  seclusion  of  a  rebel  against  God. 
le  had  the  longing  of  an  unquiet  spirit  for 
the  imaginative  woe  of  griels  which  were 
really  strange  to  his  nature.  Much  of  his 
earlier  feeling  must  have  been  purely 
imaginary;  a  simple  comparison  of  dates 
shows  him  writing  merry  letters  to  one 
friend  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  in- 
diting the  gloomiest  expressions  of  spirit- 
ual despair  to  another.  But  the  concep- 
tion of  a  strnggle  with  heaven,  of  his  po- 
sition as  the  "Castaway"  of  Divine  wrath, 
gave  a  grandeur  and  intensity  to  Cowper*s 
life  which  had  its  pleasure  as  well  as  its 
pain.  Byron  hurling  defiance  at  a  God 
lu'  feared  is  a  diti'iTent  picture  from  Cow- 
p«r  playing  with  his  knife  and  fork  while 
grace  was  said,  lest  bystanders  should 
think  lie  ventured  to  join  in  the  prayer. 
But  in  l)otli  poets  there  is  the  same  indica- 
tion of  a  satisfaction,  ditfering   greatly  in- 


deed in  point  of  consciousness,  at  an  isola- 
tion which  gave  them  something  of  the 
S'andeur  of  Satan.  ^Hell  disavows  and 
eity  disowns  me  "  might  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  Lara.  £ven  in  the  tenderer 
mood  of  Cowper's  religious  melancholy 
there  are  traces  of  the  same  longing  for 
isolation,  isolation  from  men  where  not 
from  heaven.  In  the  touching  verses  in 
which  he  paints  himself  as  a  **  stricken 
deer"  it  is  easy  to  note  the  unconscious 
pride  with  which  he  regards  his  own  sev- 
erance from  the  mass  of  men : — 

Sinoe  then,  with  few  anociates.  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may. 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  oome. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  In  his  own  delusions. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to 
speak  of  Cowper  purely  as  a  poet.  He 
was  far  from  being  the  first  to  introduce 
landscape  into  poetry;  in  his  own  day 
Thomson  had  done  this  on  a  far  larger 
scale  than  he  ever  attempted.  But  he  is 
perhaps  the  first  English  poet  who  ever 
painted  the  personal  joy  of  country  land- 
scapes. The  author  of  the  Seasons  un- 
winds a  glorious  roll  of  scenes,  but  he 
never  touches  them  or  is  himself  a  part  of 
them.  Cowper  walks  with  us  through  the 
country  he  paints,  splashing  up  muddy 
lanes  to  the  peasant's  cottage  on  the  little 
hill,  or  stumbling  among  the  molehiUs  into 
the  meadow  **  ankle-deep  in  moss  and 
flowery  thyme."  Only  one  English  poet 
can  be  compared  with  him  in  the  sense  of 
actual  familiarity  with  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, in  that  sense  of  open-airiness,  if 
we  may  venture  to  coin  the  word,  which 
pervades  the  delicious  pictures  of  his 
^'  Task."  But  Wordsworth  climbing  Hel- 
vellyn,  or  skirting  lake  and  mere,  is  an- 
other sigh*  from  Cowper  wandering  along 
the  sedgy  banks  of  Ouse.  The  poet  of  the 
Lakes  deliberately  chose  his  home  among 
scenes  of  a  special  grandeur,  apart  from 
common  English  sights  and  sounds.  Cow- 
per took  Huntingdon  and  Olney  as  he 
found  them.  It  is  his  perception  of  the 
beauty  in  conmion  sights  and  sounds,  his 
general  all-embracing  pleasure  in  them, 
that  is  tlie  note  of  his  poetry.  Ho  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  the  field  so  exquis- 
itely worked  out  since  by  Tennyson,  the 
landscape  of  the  Eastern  counties,  with  ite 
slow  rivers  and  spacious  meadows,  the 
tranquil  landscape  of  half  England.    No 
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finer  picture  of  such  a  scene  has  ever  been 
painted  than  that  which  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  *'Tiisk";  and  still  more  ex- 
quisito,  while  more  familiar,  are  the  well- 
known  lines. 

The  poplars  arc  felled,  fnrcwcll  to  the  shorle 
And  the  whispering  sound  cf  the  cool  colonnade 

It  is  somethiuTj  of  the  tenderness  of  colour, 
the  breadth  and  repose  of  these  large  land- 
scapes, that  makes  such  pictures  aa  that  of 
Evening  and  Night  in  the  "  Winter  Even- 
ing "  so  charming.  Cowper  finds  another 
point  of  likeness  with  Wordsworth  in  tlie 
closeness  and  fineness  of  his  observation. 
His  delight  in  the  varying  shades  of  tint- 
ing among  the  nearer  woods,  his  view  of 
the  sheep  pouring  from  the  sheep-folds — 

At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  thej  seek 
The  middle  field;  but  Bcattcre<l  by  degrees. 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land  — 

are  perfectly  Wordsworthian.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  both  poets  have  noticed  the 
unity  of  act  among  cattle  in  a  meadow. 
Wordsworth's  "  there  are  forty  feeding  like 
one  "  is  famous  enough ;  Cowper's  passage 
is  less  known : — 

The  very  kino  that  gambol  at  high  noon. 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  ono 
That  leads  the  dance  a  summons  to  be  gay. 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolve  1  with  ono  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstasy  too  bigjto  be  supprest 

But  between  the  relation  of  the  two  poets 
to  the  nature  they  describe  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference.  In  Wordsworth  there  is 
little  or  no  trace  of  any  personal  love  or 
familiarity  with  any  living  creature.  The 
linnet  is  little  more  than  a  bright  creature 
stirring  among  the  leaves.  The  lark  is  a 
symbol  of  domestic  affection.  The  cuckoo 
is  no  bird,  but  a  wanderin;^  voice.  Cow- 
per, on  the  other  hand,  is  like  Burns  in  his 
lovingness  of  temper  and  tone.  Ills  de- 
Bcriptions  are  often  like  so  many  soft  car 
resses.  He  moves  among  the  life  of  nature 
with  a  sort  of  playfellow  feeling ;  the  hare, 
to  borrow  his  own  words,  scarce  shuns  hun ; 
the  stock-dove  still  cooes  in  the  pine-tree, 
nor  suspends  her  long  love-ditty  at  his 
approach;  the  s^^uirrel,  "flippant,  pert, 
and  full  of  play,"  springs  up  the  neighbour- 
ing beech  only  to  ''whisk  his  brush  and 


perk  his  ears  and  stamp  and  scold  aload 
with  all  the  prettmesB  of  feigned  alarm 
and  anger  insignificancy  fierce."  llie 
most  famous  of  Cowper's  lines  is  as  char- 
acteriatic  as  it  is  famous  —  "God  made 
the  coimtry,  and  man  made  the  town." 
And  yet  his  own  pictures  of  mral  life  are 
the  best  refutation  of  his  words.  No  poet 
is  more  sternly  realistic  in  his  treatment 
of  country  people.  The  very  woodsman 
marches  along  with  his  pipe  in  his  month, 
*' with  pressure  of  his  thumb  to  adjust  the 
fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube  that  fumes 
beneath  his  nose."  The  riot,  the  dispute, 
the  drunkenneas  of  the  village  alehouse 
take  a  form  singularly  in  contrast  with  the 
lyrical  eulogies  of  Bums.  We  see  the 
thief  and  the  poacher  prowling  along  the 
country  lanes;  the  very  milkmaid  has 
flaunting  ribbons  on  her  head ;  if  the  vil- 
lage bells  fall  in  melodious  chime  on  hia 
ear,  the  poet  sketches  with  unsparing  pen 
the  drone  of  the  village  parson.  Cowper 
is  no  writer  of  sham  pastorals ;  his  rustica 
are  i)hot'Ographed  as  clearly  and  truthfully 
as  the  gentry  of  his  social  satire.  It  is  in 
this  combination  of  hard  truthfulness  in 
human  portraiture  with  loving  fidelity 
in  his  delineation  of  the  natural  life  and 
scenery  amongst  which  men  live,  that  half 
Cow^^er's  power  consists.  Of  his  use  of 
humour  we  have  spoken  before,  but  it  is 
especially  noteworthy  in  its  contrast  witih 
Pope's  poetic  tise  of  wit. 

We  cannot  now  dwell  further  on  either 
poet  or  poetry ;  but  we  must  not  conclude 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  series  of 
books  of  which  the  present  volume  forms 
a  part.  So  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  the 
'*  Globe  "  editions  of  our  English  po€»tB  are 
admirable  for  their  scholarly  editing,  their 
typographical  excellence,  their  compen- 
dious form,  and  their  cheapness.  Mr. 
Benham's  edition  of  Cowper  is  one  of 
permanent  value.  The  biographical  intn^ 
duction  is  excellent,  full  of  information, 
singularly  neat  and  readable,  and  modest 
— indeed  too  modest  —  in  its  comments. 
The  text  is  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  wliich,  amongst  other  advantages, 
puts  the  "  Castaway  "  in  its  pT^per  posi- 
tion as  Cowper's  last  poem.  Ijie  notes 
seem  concise  and  accurate,  and  the  editor 
has  been  able  to  discover  and  introduce 
some  hitherto  unprinted  matter.  Alto- 
gether the  book  is  a  very  excellent  one. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  FBUSSIAN  VICTORY  AT  LEUTUEN, 

A.D.  1767. 

Br  BIB  EDWARD  CRKA8T. 

Chaucer,  in  the  prologue  to  his  "  Can- 
terbury Tales,"  written  near  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  speaks  of  Prussia, 
or    *'Preusse,"    as  one    of   the  parts  of 
*' Heatheness,"  in  which  his  ideal  knight 
liad  ridden,  and  had  achieved  honor  for  nis 
**  worthiness."    We  know  aho,  from   the 
historical  chronicler  Walsingham,  that  one 
of  I  he  nieriti  of   a  real   English    knight 
(Henry  of  Holingbroke,  who  became  our 
king  Henry  IV.)  was  that  about  the  same 
tine  when    Chaucer  was   writing,  in   the 
year  13J>),  he  had  made  a  campaign,  as  a 
crusader,   among    the    Teutonic  Knights, 
against  the  heathens  of  Prussia,  and  the 
other  barbarou.?  countries  in  its  vicinity. 
Prussia'^  civilization  is   little   more  than 
four    centuries    old.      France,     England, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy  were,  and  long 
had  bce.i,  Christian  countries,  flourishing 
with  arts  and  literature,  with  commerce, 
with  civic  and  other  political  organizations ; 
while  the  greater  part  of  Prussia  continued 
to  be  a  wild  waste  land,  where  the  Teu- 
tonic   Knights     carried     on,    what    they 
deemed  a  holy  war  of  conversion  or  exter- 
mination, against  the  old  pagan  natives  of 
the  soil. 

These  Teutonic  Knights  were  formed, 
originally,  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  army 
of  Gorman  crusaders,  which  the  great  Ein- 

i)eror  Frederick  Barbarossa  Ted  from 
Viiropc  into  Asia  in  1189.  Barbarossa 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  river 
Cydnu>i ;  and  part  of  his  forces  turned 
homeward  without  ever  reaching  Pales- 
tine. Others  j)er>*evercd,  and  took  hon- 
ourable j)art  in  the  crusade  against  Sal- 
adin,  of  which  our  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
and  Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  became 
the  most  important  leaders.  Imitating  the 
Teniplari  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  some  of  the  German  crusader^ 
lornied  an  order,  or  military  priesthood, 
which  took  the  name  of  "  ITio  order  of 
Teutonic  Knights  of  the  House  of  St. 
Mary  of  Jerusalem." 

\\'heu  the  Mahometans  had  reconquered 
nearly  all  the  territories  and  strongholds 
of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  the  Teutonic 
Knights  betook  themselves  to  Venice. 
Their  renown  was  high  in  Europe;  and 
C«)nrad,  Duke  of  Mazovia,  about  the  year 
iJ-io,  oti'ered  the  (irand  Master  of  the 
Knights,  Herman  de  Salza,  to  cede  to  the 
order  the  provinces  of  Culm  and  Livonia, 
and  all  the  himU  that  they  could  conquer 
fi'om  the  idolatrous  Prussians,  who  incea- 


santly  harassed  the  Duke's  dominions. 
The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  the  Pope  con- 
firmed Duke  Conrad's  grant.  The  Knights, 
largely  reinforced  from  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, made  themselves  by  degrees  mas- 
ters of  Prussia,  and  many  of  the  adjacent 
territories.  Conversion  to  Christianity 
was  enforced  on  the  conquered  natives  at 
the  sword's  point.  The  immigration  of 
German  merchants,  artizans  and  agricul- 
turists was  encouraged ;  and  the  cities  of 
Elbing,  Marienburg,  Thorn,  Dantzic,  Ko- 
nigsberg,  and  others  were  founded.  They 
added  to  the  armorial  ensigns  of  their 
order  the  imperial  eagle,  by  permission  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 

The  order  was  for  some  time  prosperous 
and  powerful ;  but  gradually  it  was  weak- 
ened by  internal  dissensions,  and  by  un- 
successful wars  with  the  kings  of  Poland. 
King  Casimir  of  Poland,  in  1400,  dismem- 
bered Prussia ;  as  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  four  centuries  afterwards,  helped 
to  dismember  Poland.  Casimir  took  Up- 
per Prussia  as  part  of  his  own  dominions ; 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights  were  comnelled 
to  do  homage  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  feudal  lord,  in 
return  for  being  allowed  to  retain  possess- 
ion of  the  rest  of  their  territories. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  in 
Luther's  time,  the  Grand  MaUer  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  was  a  nobleman  of  the 
ancient  House  of  HohenzoUem.  Hohen- 
zollem,  the  original  seat  of  this  remark- 
able family,  is  in  Suabia.  One  of  its 
members,  Conrad  of  HohenzoUem,  had 
attached  himself  to  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  had  been  made  by  him,  in 
1170,  Burgrave  of  Numberg.  That  dig- 
nity became  hereditary  in  his  family. 
The  Hohenzollems  generally  were  hijjh  in 
favour  with  the  Emperors;  and,  in  1417, 
Frederick  of  HohenzoUem,  Burgrave  of 
Numberg,  received  from  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  the  important  dignity  of  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg. 

The  province  (the  MarchJ  of  Branden- 
burg lies  close  to  the  old  Prussian  terri- 
tory of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  After  sev- 
eral changes  of  rulers,  Brandenburg  had 
lapsed  to  the  Empire.  When  the  Emperor 
appointed  Fredenck  of  HohenzoUem  to  be 
its  Graf  (its  Marquess^,  he  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  him  tne  rank  of  an  Elec- 
tor of  the  Empire ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
HohenzoUerns  were  styled  Electors  of 
Brandenburg,  down  to  the  time  when  they 
became  kings  of  Prussia. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  making 
rapid   progress   in    Northern    Germany, 
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Joachim  I.  of  Hohenzollem  was  Elector  of 
Brandcnhur<;^ ;  and  his  cousin  Albert  was 
Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
Both  these  Hohcnzollerns  adopted  the 
Lutheran  tenets ;  and  so  did  many  of  the 
Teutonic  Kni^^hts,  but  not  all.  Luther 
declared  the  Teutonic  order  to  be  a  thing 
serviceable  to  neither  God  nor  man.  The 
Grand  MastiT  Albert  was  of  this  opinion  ; 
and  he  declared  that  the  order  was  dis- 
solved ;  but  he  contrived  to  make  it  ser^ 
viceable  to  himself.  With  the  sanction 
and  aid  of  liis  feudal  lord,  King  Sigismund 
of  Poland,  he  declared  himself  thenceforth 
HeredltAry  Grand  Duke  of  Prussia.  Those 
of  the  resident  knights,  that  agreed  with 
hhn,  became  feudal  proprietors  of  their 
estates  under  the  Grand  Duke  as  their  im- 
mediate lord.  Some  of  the  knights  ob- 
jected to  the  change,  and  were  expelled. 
They  appealed  to  the  Emperor;  and  the 
audacious  Grand  Duke,  who  thus  secular- 
ized an  ecclesiastical  province,  and  who 
set  himself  up  as  a  Lutheran  temporal 
prince  in  the  country,  where  he  had  been 
a  Roman  Catholic,  half-military,  half-sacer- 
dotal Grand  Master,  was  condemned  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  put  to  the 
ban  of  the  Empire.  But  the  sentence 
could  never  be  executed.  Grand  Duke 
Albert  of  IlohenzoUern  held  and  ruled 
Prussia  firmly  for  forty  years ;  and  when 
he  died,  his  son,  Albert  Frederick,  became 
(irand  Duke  in  his  stead.  But  on  the  de- 
cease of  Grand  Duke  Albert  Frederick,  in 
1(518,  the  direct  lineage  of  Duke  Albert  of 
Prussia  failed,  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
Duchy  devolved  on  the  Brandenburg 
branch  of  the  Hohcnzollerns.  About  the 
same  time  the  Elector's  son  acquired  by 
marriage  the  heritages  of  the  Duchie*  of 
Cleves  and  Julie rs  on  the  Rhine.  The 
House  of  Brandenburg,  thus  aggrandized, 
was  viewed  with  jealousy  and  disfavour 
by  the  House  of  Ilapsburg.  "Austria 
c  )uld  not  tolerate  the  formation  of  a  Ger- 
man power  which  approached  more  nearly 
to  herself  in  importance  than  any  other ; 
and  it  added  greatly  to  the  anxiety  and 
embarrassment  of  the  restorers  of  Roman 
Citholicism  that  this  new  power  was  a 
Protestant  one,  and  that  it  would  now  af- 
ford a  fi'esh  support  to  the  Protestant 
party  throughout  the  Empire,  which  hith- 
erto had  been  wavering  and  weak."* 
The  territories  of  the  Elector  of  Brandon- 
burjj  imderwent  terrible  devastations  by 
the  imperialist  armies  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Tliirty  Years'  War;  and  in  tne  last 


*  Kanko'ii  "  Memoirs  of  the 
burg."  vol.  1.,  p.  25. 


House  of  Branden- 


part  of  that  war  it  sufferod  still  worse 
from  the  Swedes — ^who,  from  being  the 
Elector's  allies  had  become  his  enemies,  on 
account  of  a  dispute  for  the  possession  of 
Pomerania.  But  the  Elector  Frederick 
William,  who  ruled  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  for  many  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  Princes  of  his  age.  He  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  greater  part  of  Pomerania : 
but  he  added  to  his  dominions  the  import 
tant  districts  and  towns  of  Halberstadt, 
Minden,  and  Magdeburg,  which  had  for- 
merly been  independent  states  under  tlie  r 
Prince-Bishops.  Ho  also  obtained  fron 
the  Polish  King  a  release  from  the  feudal 
subjection,  which  Prussia  had  so  lon^  been 
under  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  This  was 
effected  in  1657.  We  see  thus  that  the  ex- 
istence of  Prussia  as  an  independent  state 
is  little  more  than  two  centuries  old. 

The  policy  of  this  Elector,  Frederick 
William,  deserves  to  be  studied.*  It  was 
steadily  pursued  by  him  for  forty  years, 
and  it  has  been  maintained  with  almo  t 
equal  consistency  by  his  successors.  That 
policy  was  to  keep  up  and  augment  the 
military  power  of  the  state;  and  to  this 
purpose  all  other  considerations  were  made 
subordinate.  The  provinces,  which  com- 
posed Frederick  mlliam's  dominions  had, 
each  of  them,  their  estates  and  meetings 
of  estates;  possessing  considerable,  though 
ill-defined,  constitutional  powers.  Fr^ 
erick  William  did  not  wish  to  abolish  these ; 
but  he  was  determined  to  have  and  main- 
tain the  autocratic  power  of  doing  "that 
which  it  pertaineth  to  a  righteous  prince 
to  do."  His  manual  as  to  princely  rights 
and  duties  is  said  to  have  oeen  a  treatise 
by  a  jurist  named  Seckendorf,  which  lays 
down  that,  *'  though  it  is  proper  for  a  prince 
to  treat  his  subjects  as  freebom  people,  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  his  estates,  and  to 
keep  contracts  made  by  him  with  them, 
still  the  sovereign  power  of  the  prince 
oversteps  everything.  The  general  good 
of  all  should  be  the  object  of  government ; 
but  to  insure  this  the  prince  must  be  strong 
enough  to  make  his  rule  beneficially  felt  by 
all  his  subjects ;  he  must  possess  the  means 
of  repressing  disobedient  subjects,  foreign 
foes,  and  all  such  as  do  acts  of  yiolence.'*t 
Without  entering  into  details  of  Frederick 
William's  constitutional  or  unoonstitutionsl 
struggles  with  his  estates,  it  maybe  enou^ 
to  observe  that  he  succeeded  as  to  the  two 
cardinal  points,  of  establishing  a  numerooi 
and  well-appointed  standing  army,  and  of 

•  Ranke*f  "  Memoin  of  the  Home  of 
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raiding  moDc;r  from  his  eubjects  by  his  owa 
sovereign  authority.  Towards  the  eud  of 
tbe  dir(]iutcs  betwueu  him  and  his  diets,  the 
utmost  that  the  eatatea  asked  of  hint  was, 
thiit  they  should  have  a  consulting  voice 
befire  new  taxea  were  inlroduced. 

His  successor  kept  up  the  warlike  fame 
of  the  ItrandeDburga,  and  attained  the 
lonp-de^ired  object  of  rni-ing  the  Houm 
of  IluheniiiUern  from  electoral  to  kingly 
dit;mty.  On  the  18th  of  January.  1701, 
with  the  absent  and  concessioD  of  the  Km- 
peror,  ho  placed  a  regal  crown  on  bis  head 
with  solemn  ceremonial,  and  became  Fred- 
erick 1.,  King  of  Prussia.  The  new  king- 
dom under  him  took  an  honourable  though 
Bubordinite  part  in  the  War  of  the  Spani  <h 
Succe^'Slnn;  and  the  "  undaunted  steadfast- 
nest"  of  the  Prussian  regimcnta  won  the 
wiinn  praises  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 
In  171-t,  Frederick  William  L  ascended  the 
Prussian  throne.  lie  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  cnmnaigiis  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
be  admired,  even  more  intensely  than  his 
predecessors,  military  power,  as  the  great 
glory  Iff  a  sovereign.  lie  bent  his  whole 
attention  to  the  increase  and  improved  or- 
ganization of  Ids  army.  This  required 
money;  and  Frederick  William  became  (as 
lie  snid  of  himself)  his  own  finance  miius- 
tcr.  a^  well  as  his  own  field  marshal.  Cyn- 
ically simple  in  his  private  habits,  parsimo- 
nious in  all  public  expenditure  that  did  not 
immediately  benefit  the  an:^,  an  excellent 
accountant,  and  an  indefatigable  man  of 
biisine«s.  King  Frederick  William  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  a  well-filled  treasury,  at 
the  same  tituc  that  he  maintained  an  army, 
large  liryonil  all  usual  proportion  to  the 
pt>pulation  of  the  country,  and  better 
equipped  than  any  other  on  ''  '  ' 
of  Europe.  • 


11  r'UDpunil  wllh  lli>'  klnidumuf  >'nni 
liiiE  (Viini  ilii»  l*yrmi*i  lo  ilie  upniT  Kliii. 
1  tke  l[>..tliPTniirau  In  lhi>  dcoin.  nr  irt 
h1»iiiriii0  biiunillMt  pmiilro  »r  lluii<ll.  » 


I  Frederick  William  recruited  his  armies 
I  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe ;  bat 
.'the  main  part,  the  substantial  part  of  his 
ilitarv  force,  consisted  of  the  younger 
'  sons  of  peaeante,  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
I  ranks  by  a  compulsory  levy ;  each  regiment 
'haying  a  particular  ^strict  assigned  to  it, 
I  out  of  which  it  should  regularly  keep  up 
Us  numbers."  The  Prussian  King  thtfugbt, 
like  the  Romans  of  old,  that  a  peasantry 
furnishes  the  best  troops.  The  increase  of 
the  agricultural  popmatiou  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition  became  there- 
fore objects  which  Prussian  rulers,  and  es- 
pecially Frederick  William  I.,  pursued  with 
'great  earnestness,  in  order  that  there  never 
might  be  wanting  a  supply  of  hardy  pea»- 
I  ant  soldiers : 


■  n.rrln'lnillliunl  tlUe. 
?  Ill  1^->U  >  CPTtalB  r 


I3i.ii>>.>n'irii1mr  lni»pi>i  but  ■  (reit  pari  nf  (hi?  fur- 

dndiT  iinn<  wpn'  vpry  Ihr  ttiim  cnnvpundlni  n-lth 
thcmniiyll-t-i.  Till- AuFtrJsn  ■rmy  wa«  compafnd 
■(  Ai.iiiito  ixn.'ivi  nuMi:  but  nf  doubinil  enclrncy, 
■nil  ill-iHT.i'il  Iliniuiih  till'  rarluu>  pnxiiiwi.  WhU 
Frr-li-rftll  H'iUism  I.  dW  f.T  l'ru«[«  fo  mi*  rtrtlrt 
offuro..  mar  h.-  In.diiUy  m«i'ur..d,  whfn  we  recoU 
UtI  lliBt  111-  liienl-vd  liip  mrmj-  IViim  a^.WO  men, 
which  plicvd  hvr  un  a  mlllUry  lerel  wlUi  SanUnla 


Frederick  I.,  in  1709,  had  prohibited  tha 
nobles  from  aaneiing  to  their  domains  the 
lands  which  their  aGTicultural  serfs  held 
under  them.  In  1739,  Frederick  William 
I.  ordained  that  no  peasant  should  be 
evicted  from  his  holding,  except  for  good 
and  substantial  reason ;  and  even  then  the 
lord  of  the  manor  wbh  boand  to  replace 
the  evicted  man  by  another  tenant.  Tha 
very  remarkable  legislation  of  Prussia  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries,  in  respect  of 
her  agricultural  serfs  and  her  system  of 
land  tenure,  f  has  unquestionably  been 
prompted  by  the  desire  of  augmenting  her 
military  slrensth.  I  may  mention  here, 
tiioiigh  out  of  chronological  order,  tliat 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  1740,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  the  foreseen  renewal  of  his 
struggle  with  Austria,  made  a  law  ex- 
pressly prohibiting  all  absorption  of  ])ea> 
ant  lands;  and  I  may  refer  here  to  the 
measures  for  abolishing  personal  serfdom, 
and  ot'.ierwise  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  small  occupants  of  land,  wliich 
Stein  and  Hardenburg  introduced,  when 
they  were  raising  ftussia  from  the  misery 
and  degradation  into  which  she  was  sunk 
Tor  a  time  by  her  defeat  at  Jena  in  1806. 

It  Sucon.parind.   to  mora  than  80.DQ0  mea.  Is., 


on.    Ho  laflbivd  nL ^ 

id  the  Mtnil  eoma,  and  Ih«  Ibrlreua  oocnpled 

le  (pTf  Inwnl   alaaliilnn.  he  had  n,000  men 

tifiWe  il'liT,  lo  take  tho%ld  "—  Kinke'i  "  Me- 
lainofthe  House  of  Bnndeatun,"  vol,  L,  p.  UO. 
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Frederick  William  I.  engaged  in  1715 
in  a  war  with  Sweden,  the  results  of  which 
were  very  advantageous  for  his  kingdom. 
Prussia  acquired  by  it  the  greater  part  of 
Pomerania,  and  the  sole  command  of  the 
river  Oder ;  and  an  end  was  now  put  to 
the  ascendency  which  Sweden  had  previ- 
ously exercised  on  the  German  side  of  the 
Baltic. 

In  1740,  when  Frederick  William  T. 
died,  and  Frederick  II.,  who  won  the  title 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  succeeded  him, 
the  Prusjian  dominions  comprised  rather 
more  than  47,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  2,500,000.  Frederick  II.  de- 
termined to  make  this  kingdom  one  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe;  and  he 
effected  his  purpose.  His  dominions  wanted 
solidity.  The  Prus  >ian  provinces  stretched, 
or  rather  sprawled,  across  the  map  of 
Europe,  without  sufficient  connection  or 
breadth.  Tlie  basis  of  the  poweir  of  Prus- 
sia was  in  her  central  provinces  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder.  To  the  south-oast  of 
these  lay  the  large  and  fertile  territory  of 
Silesia,  with  an  area  of  more  than  14,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,!350,000. 
Tlie  acquisition  of  Silesia  would  not  only 
ffive  Prussia  a  most  important  increase, 
but  it  would  also  give  ner  compactness 
and  well-proportioned  strength.  The  Elec- 
tors of  Brandenburg,  about  a  century  be- 
fore Frederick  II.'s  time,  had  set  up  claims 
to  some  parts  of  Silesia;  but  they  nad  not 
insisted  on  those  claim?,  and  Silesia  had 
for  more  than  200  years  been  possessed  by 
the  House  of  Ilapsburi^  as  part  of  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dommions.  But  there 
was  now  a  tempting  opportunity  for  plim- 
dering  Austria.  The  Esnperor  Charles 
VI.  died  in  1740,  leaving  no  male  heirs. 
He  had  obtained  from  all  the  chief  states 
of  Christendom  treaties  guaranteeing  to 
hiH  daughter  Maria  Theresa  the  succession 
to  his  dominions ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was 
dead,  six  of  these  supposed  friendly  poten- 
tates began  a  war  of  spoliation  again.'^t 
the  young  and  seemingly  nelpless  princess, 
who  had  become  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Ilapsburg.  Frederick  wanted  Silci^ia 
as  his  share  of  the  booty ;  he  seized  it  and 
Kocured  it ;  and  then  left  his  confederates 
to  carry  on  the  remainder  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  by  themselves. 
By  a  treaty  commenced  at  Bre^slau  and 
concluded  at  Berlin  in  1742,  Austria  ceded 
to  Prussia  all  Lower  Silesia,  and  all  Upper 
Silesia  also,  except  the  principality  of 
Teschen,  and  some  districts  near  it.  War 
broke  out  again  in  174^1  between  Fred- 
erick and  Maria  Theresa;  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Dresden  in  1745,  the  possession 


of  Silesia  was  confirmed  to  the  Pnianan 
sovereign,  who,  in  return,  recogniied 
Maria  Theresa's  husband,  Francis  I.  of 
Lorraine,  as  Emperor. 

From  the  treaty  of  Dresden  in  1745  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
there  was  an  interval  of  ten  years'  peace, 
which  Frederick  employed  most  energeti- 
cally in  strengthening  the  military  re- 
sources of  his  dominions,  and  in  organiz- 
ing them,  BO  as  to  be  able  to  act  with  the 
greatest  possible  celerity  and  effect,  when- 
ever he  might  be  attacked,  or  whenever  it 
mij^t  suit  him  again  to  attack  others. 

The  Seven  Years*  War  (which  was  com- 
menced hj  Frederick's  march  upon  Dres- 
den in  17o6,  and  which  was  terminated  by 
the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Ilubertsburg,  in 
1703),  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the  bitter 
feelings  of  hostility,  with  which  the  Prus- 
sian King  was  regarded  by    two    roytl 
ladles,  and  by  a  third  lady,  who,  though 
uncrowned  and  imwed  to  any  sovereign, 
ruled  absolutelv  the  councils  of  one  of  tne 
greatest    kingdoms    of    Europe.     These 
were  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Czarina  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  and 
Madame  do  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.  of  France.    The  characters  of 
both  the  Czarina  and  of  the  French  hr 
vourite  lady,  were  very  open  to  sarcasm 
and  lampoon ;  and  Frederick  was  at  least 
as  proud  of  his  power  as  a  satirist  and  a 
wit,  as  of  his  military  abilities.    In  the 
literary  circle,  which  Frederick  loved  to 
gather  round  him  in  peace  time,  jests  and 
epigrams  on  these  notorious  and  impori- 
ant,  if  not  illustrious,  ladies  were  very 
freely  coined  and  repeated,  Frederick  him- 
self being  the  autnor  of  many  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  violent.    They   dreu- 
lated  rapidlv  in  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  especially  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris. 
Frederick  succeeded  amply  in  wounding 
the  vanity  of  both  the  Czarina  Elizabeth 
and  Madame   de    Pompadour:   bnt^   like 
many  other  jesters,  he  bought  his  suooeis 
rather  dearly.    He  earned  for  himself  the 
mo3t   intense    hatred   of  those,    against 
whom  he  had  raised  the  Laugh;  and  the 
fair  disposers  of  the  armies  of  Russia  and 
France  were  eager  to  attack  and  ruin  tht 
derider  of  their  charms  and  characters. 

Maria  Theresa  was  Frederick's  enemy 
from  more  honourable  motives.  She  nat- 
urally resented  the  ungenerous  and  treach- 
erous attack,  which  the  Prussian  King  had 
made  upon  her  at  the  time  of  her  extreme 
need ;  and  the  loss  of  Silesia  was  a  aerioni 
diminution  of  the  power  of  Austria,  whi^ 
she  was  deeply  desirous  to  repair.  In  the 
hope  of  recovering  this  province,  and  of 
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thrusting  back  the  upstart  House  of 
Brandenburg  to  its  old  inferior  position  in 
the  north-east  of  Germany,  the  Empress 
listened  willingly  to  the  counsels  of  her 
statesman  Kaunitz,  who  recommended  that 
Austria  should  ally  herself  not  only  with 
Russia,  but  also  with  Austria's  ancient 
riTal,  France.  The  Saxons  and  the 
Swedes  also  viewed  with  displeasure  and 
alarm  the  jnTOwing  importance  of  Prus- 
sia, and  had  received  old  injuries  from 
her,  which  they  were  eager  to  avenge.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  new  kingdom, 
however  well  drilled  her  armies  might 
be,  and  however  well  thev  might  be  com- 
manded, could  resist  the  assaults  of 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Swe- 
den united.  Prussia's  only  allies  on  the 
continent  were  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and 
Hesse.  It  was  true  that  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  was  also  King  of  England ;  but 
it  was  thought  that  the  English  would  bo 
fully  occupied  by  their  own  renewed  war 
with  France.  AVhen  the  treaty  of  Aix-le- 
Chapelle  closed  in  1748  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  in  which  both  Eng- 
land and  France  had  taken  part,  the  ri- 
val claims  of  the  two  nations  in  North 
America  and  in  India  had  been  left  unset- 
tled. Hostilities  between  their  colonists 
and  garrisons  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
Far  West  had  never  entirely  ceased ;  and, 
in  June  1755,  the  English,  by  way  of  re- 
prisals for  alleged  French  aggressions,  cap- 
tured a  large  number  of  French  merchant- 
men and  two  ships  of  the  line  ;  an  act  that 
made  formal  and  declared  war  within  a 
short  j)eriod  inevitable. 

The  alliance  between  Austria  and  France 
brought  about,  on  the  other  side,  a  clooC 
connection  between  Prussia  and  England, 
wliich  was  all  the  stronger,  because  King 
George  II.  of  En'^and  firmly  believed  that 
it  wa  J  only  by  the  help  of  Prussia  that  his 
Hanoverian  dominions  could  be  defended 
against  French  invasion  and  conquest. 

Two  ^reat  issues  were  raised  and  settled 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  first,  which 
more  immediately  concerned  Prussia,  was 
whether  a  new  fir.>t-clas3  power,  and  that  a 
Prot<*stant  j)ower,  should  be  established  in 
Northern  Germany,  notwithstanding  the 
oi)po-iti()n  of  the  House  of  ILvpsburg.  The 
second  i?^;ue  (which  more  directly  affected 
England),  was  whether  the  English  or  the 
Frenrh  race  should  become  predominant 
in  North  America.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  less  than  120  years  ago  France  seemed 
more  likely  than  England  to  become  the 
a-ccndant  power  in  the  New  World.  The 
Canadas  and  Cape  Breton  belonged  to  her 
in  the  north  of  the  American  continent; 
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she  possessed  Louisiana  southward;  and 
her  rulers  were  labouring  zealously,  and, 
as  it  appeared,  successfully,  to  extend 
their  colonies  and  dependencies  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Mississippi,  so  as  to 
gird  in,  with  a  band  of  hostile  provinces, 
the  thirteen  British  Colonies,  that  were 
scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
finally  to  subjugate  or  exterminate  their 
inhabitants. 

But  our  conquest  of  Canada  in  th&  Seven 
Years'  War  crushed  for  ever  those  projects 
of  French  ambition.  It  made  the  Franco- 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  America  the  inferiors, 
instead  of  becoming  the  lords  and  masters 
of  the  English  settlers.  It  insured  truth 
to  the  announcement  which  Montesquieu, 
a  few  years  before,  had  made  to  the  Eu- 
ropean world,  "That  a  free,  prosperous, 
and  great  people  was  forming  in  the  forests 
of  America,  wUch  England  had  sent  forth 
her  sons  to  inhabit.^' 

American  historians*  rightly  consider 
the  Seven  Years*  War  as  the  commence- 
ment of  American  independence ;  for  our 
victories  in  that  ^ar  saved  their  coun- 
try from  sinking  into  the  ignominious 
wretchedness  of  a  province  of  the  old 
French  monarchy.  And  not  only  are  the 
campaigns,  which  actually  took  place  on 
the  American  continent  itself,  material  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
progress  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
contemporaneous  strife  in  Germany  are 
al^o  properly  treated  as  essential  portions 
of  the  same  great  narrative.  If  Frederick 
and  his  Europ  'an  allies  had  been  crushed 
by  their  confederate  enemies  in  the  conti- 
nental war,  the  English  ministry  could 
have  sent  out  no  new  expeditions;  they 
could  not  even  have  maintained  any  troops 
across  the  far  Atlantic.  On  the  other 
hand,  France,  if  victorious  in  Germany, 
could  have  reinforced  her  armies  in  Canaaa 
into  certain  and  overwhelming  superiority. 
The  English  and  the  colonists  of  the  time 
well  knew  that  this  was  the  fact.  "We 
must  conquer  Canada  in  Germany,"  were 
the  words  of  our  great  minister  Pitt ;  and 
expressions  no  less  emphatic  were  used  by 
the  chief  men  of  thought  and  action  in 
British  America.  Every  victory,  which 
Frederick  gained,  was  hailed  with  as  grate- 
ful rejoicings  in  Boston  and  New  York  as 
in  London.  This  sympathy  of  England 
and  of  English  America  with  Prussia  a 
century  ago  was  also  made  more  fervent 
by  the  semi-religious  character  which  the 
Seven    Years'  War    assumed.      Catholic 


•  See  BaneroA*t  **  Hlttory  of  tht 
olation/*  ToL  I. 
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Frauce  and  Catholic  Austria  were  leagued 
together  on  one  side,  and  their  bigoted 
hate  of  Protestantism  was  notorious  and 
active. 

TIic  negotiations  which  were  carried  on 
between  the  courts  of  St.  Peter^burj^, 
Stockholm,  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Paris  for 
a  combined  attack  on  Prussia  did  not 
escape  the  vi^ii lance  of  Frederick.  He  was 
utterly  unscrupulous  about  such  formali- 
ties as  cxposti^atiug,  or  asking  for  expla- 
nations, or  even  declaring  war,  before  he 
struck  a  blow,  if  he  saw  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  striking  hard  before  his  adversary 
was  fully  prepared,  or  even  aware  that  a 
blow  was  impending. 

Frederick  had  in  1750  not  only  a  large 
number  of  soldiers,  amounting  to  12(),0(K), 
enrolled  on  his  army  lists,  but  he  had  them 
actually  under  arms,  well  trained,  well  dis- 
ciplined, well  officered,  and  well  organized. 
Infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  all  were 
rkjady  in  due  proportion  for  combined  ac- 
tion, whenever  their  royal  generalissimo 
should  direct  them  to  cross  the  frontier. 
Besides  these  disposal|}e  troops,  he  had 
his  fortresses  all  effectively  armed  and  gar- 
risoned, and  he  had  ample  and  well-ar- 
ranged depots  and  magazines  for  repairing 
the  losses  of  men  and  materiel,  which  his 
troops  in  the  field  against  an  enemy  might 
be  expected  to  sustain.  Careful  or^anizar 
tion  before  hostiUties,  and  skilful  alertness 
during  hostilities,  were  the  great  secrets 
of  Frederick's  success  in  the  war.  He  be- 
gan it  in  August  1756,  by  suddenly  leading 
an  army,  04,000  stron^:,  into  Saxony.  He 
took  Dresden ;  he  blockaded  the  Saxon 
troops  in  Pirna;  repulsed  an  Austrian 
army  that  advanced  to  their  relief,  and 
compelled  them  to  capitulate  on  the  14th 
of  October. 

S.ixony  and  Silesia,  but  especially  Sile- 
sia, became  the  core  of  Frederick's  power 
during  the  war.  In  and  along  Saxony  and 
Silesia  he  manoeuvred  and  fought  with 
unequalled  skill,  celerity,  and  resolution 
again.st  the  enormously  superior  armies, 
that  came  round  against  him  on  every 
side,  and  seemed  certain  to  crush  him,  or 
at  least  to  wear  down  his  comparatively 
scanty  forces.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  remote  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  His 
capital,  Berlin,  was  repeatedly  pillaged, 
and  more  than  once  occupied  by  Russian 
invaders.  But  as  long  as  he  could  retain 
Silesia,  Frederick  judged  the  struggle  with 
hid  enemies  to  bo  maintainable  ;  and  the 
result  of  the  war  proved  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment.  Ilis  warfare  was  far  from 
being  merely  defensive.  It  consisted  fre- 
quently of  sudden  and  daring  attacks :  and 


from  his  central  position  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony  Frederick  darted  out,  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  on  the  hostile  bodies  that 
were  operating  in  other  provinces.  But 
when  the  Prussian  King  thus  advanced 
with  his  main  army  against  one  of  his  nu- 
merous enemies,  he  unavoidably  gave  op- 
portunities for  others  to  inflict  severe  in- 
juries on  his  power.  Great  part  of  Saxony 
was  rent  from  him ;  and  in  the  chequered 
campaigns  of  1757  he  nearly  lost  Silesia,  a 
loss  which  would  have  been  irreparable. 

I  have  chosen  for  description  the  battle 
of  Leuthen,  one  of  the  battles  of  this,  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
critical  vicissitudes  of  that  twelvemonth, 
and  because  Frederick's  socoess  on  the 
field  of  Leuthen,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  such  as  (in  the 
words  of  Napoleon)  **  to  restore  all,  and  to 
give  to  the  King  of  Prussia  immortal 
glory."  • 

In  the  spring  of  1757,  Frederick  made  a 
bold  and  rapid  march  into  Bohemia,  and 
defeated  an  Austrian  army  near  Fjragoe. 
The  beaten  troops  took  shelter  within  the 
walls  of  I'rague,  and  were  blockaded  there 
by  the  IVussians.  Another  Austrian  force, 
under  Marshal  Daun,  advanced,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  at  Kolin.  Frederick 
attacked  them  there,  but  was  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  15/)00  men. 
Daun's  activity  in  following  up  his  victory 
was  not  equal  to  the  skiU  and  firmness 
which  he  haa  shown  in  gaining  it.  fVed- 
erick  was  able  to  retire  with  the  wrecks 
of  his  armv,  and  to  unite  them  with  the 
corps,  which  had  been  Icfb  in  observation 
before  Prague. 

Tlie  exultation  of  Austria  at  the  victory 
of  Kolin  was  unbounded.  A  new  order  of 
knighthood  was  instituted,  of  which  Mar- 
shal Daun  was  one  of  the  first  chief  digni- 
taries. Not  only  the  court  of  Vienna,  but 
the  camps  of  the  Imperialist  generals,  were 
occupied  for  some  weeks  with  r^oicings 
and  thanksgivings.  At  last  the  main  force 
of  the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  and  Marshal  Daun,  moved  in  the 
dii-ection  of  Silesia.  Frederick  gave  part 
of  his  army  to  one  of  his  Generals,  the 
Prince  of  Bevem,  and  sent  him  to  defend 
Silesia,  while  the  King  himself^  with  the 
scantv  remnant  of  his  force,  marched  rap- 
idly mto  Thuringia,  towards  the  River 
Saale,  where  his  presence  was  now  urgent- 
ly needed.  A  French  army,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Soubise,  strengthened  b]r  a 
large  force  of  Imperialists,  was  adranciiig 

•  "  Le  Bol  B'lmmortallse,  et  rppuv  toat  en  §Hh 
nant  la  bataille  df»  5  Deoembre."  —  JKspuleoa'ii  JH^ 
moirts,  toI.  v.,  p.  8ii8. 
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throupjh  Thuringia.  The  two  armies  met 
near  Rossbach.  Soubise  attempted  to 
turn  the  Prussian  flank ;  but  this  ma- 
noeuvre (to  which  Frederick  owed  many  of 
his  victories)  required  to  be  executed  by 
thoroughly  well-trained,  and  well-officered 
troops ;  and  the  army  under  Soubise  was 
ill-formed,  ill-organized,  and  ill-conducted. 
Frederick  attacked  them  while  they  were 
floundering  in  their  own  confused  and  con- 
fusing movements.  The  Prussian  cavalry 
and  artillery  threw  them  into  a  panic  rout, 
and  Frederick  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
with  the  loss  of  no  more  than  300  men. 
Only  six  of  his  battalions  had  taken  part 
in  the  actual  fighting.  He  took  7000  pris- 
oners, thirty-seven  colours,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Soubise*8  cannon. 

The  success  at  Rossbach  was  brilliant, 
but,  in  Frederick's  own  words,  **  far  more 
was  necessary."  The  army,  which  was  led 
by  the  King  himself,  had  been  victorious 
in  Thuringia,  but  in  other  scenes  of  the 
war  the  Prussians  were  sustaining  terrible 
reverses.  Frederick  hurried  into  Silesia 
to  save,  if  possible,  the  important  strong- 
hold of  Schweidnitz,  which  he  knew  to  be 
hard-pressed  by  the  Austrians  under  the 
Prince  of  Lorraine ;  but  on  his  march  he 
heard  that  Schweidnitz  was  already  lost ; 
with  it  were  lost  large  magazines  and  mil- 
itary stores  of  every  description,  and  6000 
men  who  had  formed  its  garrison. 

The  Prince  of  Lorraine,  encouraged  bv 
thi-^  coiKiuest,  attacked,  with  great  supen- 
ority  of  force,  the  Prussian  General  Sev- 
ern, on  the  22nd  of  November,  near 
Breslau.  lie  defeated  him,  and  Breslau 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians  four  days 
afterwards.  The  victorious  army  in  Silesia 
under  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  was  now  SO- 
CK )0  strong;  Frederick  had  not  half  that 
number ;  and  many  of  the  troops  under 
him,  when  he  resolved  to  continue  his 
march  and  attack  Prince  Charles,  consist- 
ed of  beaten  fugitives. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  at  daybreak, 
Frederick  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
town  of  Neumarkt,  which  lies  about  four- 
teen miles  to  the  west  of  Breslau.  He 
siirjirised  there  a  body  of  4000  Croats,  who 
had  been  thrown  forward  without  support 
a  lonjz  wav  in  advance  of  the  Prince  of 
Lorraine's  main  army.  The  intelligence 
that  Frederick  was  marching  to  attack 
them  had  been  received  with  contempt- 
uous mockery  by  the  Austrian  command- 
ers, all  save  one  —  that  one  was  Marshal 
Daun,  who  had  beaten  Frederick  at  Kolin, 
but  who  knew  that  the  Prussian  King  was 
an  antagonist  not  to  be  trifled  with.  For- 
tunately for  Prussia,  Daun  was  now  sub- 


ordinate to  Prince  Charles  in  the  Imperial- 
ist camp.  The  Prince  of  Lorraine  showed, 
in  many  parts  of  his  military  career,  con- 
siderable ability  as  well  as  courage ;  but 
at  this  crisis  he  was  elated  by  success,  and 
allowed  his  confidence  to  degenerate  into 
carelessness. 

Prince  Charles  had  determined  to  ad- 
vance against  the  advancing  Prussians. 
He  marched  his  forces  out  of  their  strong 
position  in  their  camp  near  Breslau,  and 
across  the  stream  called  the  "Schweid- 
nitz water."  He  then  halted,  and  took  up 
a  position  about  ten  miles  from  Neumarkt, 
across  the  road  between  that  place  and 
Breslau,  by  which  Frederick  was  ap- 
proaching. His  position  was  a  strong 
one  :  his  right  wing  rested  on  the  village 
of  Nypern,  and  the  ground  in  front  of  it, 
and  of  his  right-centre,  was  marshy  and 
broken,  so  as  to  greatly  impede  an  enemy, 
if  advancing  against  that  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian line.  The  centre  and  lefUsentre 
were  posted  in  and  near  to  the  village  of 
Leuthen,  and  his  left  wing  had  the  sap- 
port  of  the  village^  of  Sagchutz.  His  line 
stretched  about  five  miles  from  north  tO' 
south.  About  four  miles  in  advance  of 
his  centre,  on  the  road  by  which  the 
enemy  was  coming  up  from  the  west,  lay 
the  little  hamlet  of  Borne.  The  Prince 
sent  forward  three  regiments  of  dragoons, 
and  two  of  hussars,  to  occupy  this  ad- 
vanced post. 

Frederick  had  the  great  advantage  of 
knowing  accurately  and  minutely  the 
ground,  over  which  he  was  moving,  and 
that  on  which  his  enemy  was  stationed. 
He  had  frequently  in  peace  time  reviewed 
his  troops,  and  put  them  through  the  vari- 
ous manoeuvres  of  an  imaginary  battle  in 
this  very  locality.  But  this  knowledge  of 
the  country,  though  it  proved  eminently 
serviceable  to  him  in  the  real  battle  which 
ensued,  made  him  understand  keenly  and 
painfully  before  the  battle,  how  diflicult  it 
would  be  to  dislodge  the  Austrian  army, 
more  than  double  his  own  in  number,  from 
the  position  in  which  it  had  halted.  Vic- 
tory was  impossible  for  him,  except  by 
daring  operations  and  consummate  gen- 
eralship on  his  part,  seconded  and  carried 
out  by  intelligent  self-devotion,  and  rapid 
but  orderly  evolutions  on  the  part  of  th» 
officers  and  soldiers.  It  is  not  common  in 
modem  warfare  for  a  commander-in-chief 
to  harangue  an  army;  but  Frederick 
knew  that  he  had  to  meet  no  common 
emergency;  and  he  felt  the  need  of  em- 
ploying all  the  moral  force  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  •him  to  acquire,  before  commenc- 
ing a  life-or-death  struggle  with  an  enemy^ 
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who  in  physical  force  so  far  surpassed  him. 
The  beech  tree  is  still  pointed  out  on  the 
road  near  Neumarkt,  where  the  Prussian 
King  assembled  his  generally,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  "  While  I  was  defeating 
the  French,  Charles  of  Lorraine  has  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Schweidnitz,  defeat- 
ing Prince  Bevem,  and  making  himself 
muster  of  Breslau.  Great  part  of  Silesia, 
the  capital  city  of  the  province,  and  my 
stores  of  war  are  lost.  My  disasters 
wouM  be  irreparable,  if  I  had  not  reason 
to  place  a  boundless  trust  in  your  cour- 
age, your  firmness,  and  your  love  of 
father-land.  There  is  not  one  of  you,  but 
has  distinguished  himself  by  some  great 
and  honourable  deed.  Tiie  moment  for 
valorous  exertion  has  now  come.  Listen, 
then ;  I  am  resolved,  against  all  rules  of 
the  art  of  war,  to  attack  the  nearly  three- 
fold stronger  army  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  or  of  the  strength  of  their  po- 
sition. We  must  beat  them ;  or  we  must 
all  of  us  find  our  graves  before  their  bat- 
teries. This  is  my  determination.  Thus 
I  mean  to  act.  Announce  mv  decision  to 
all  the  officers  of  my  army.  Prepare  the 
soldiers  fur  the  scenes  which  are  at  hand. 
Let  them  know  that  I  demand  unqualified 
obedience.  They  are  Prussians.  They 
will  not  show  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
name.  Is  there  any  one  of  you  who  fears 
to  share  all  dangers  with  me  ?  If  so,  he 
may  at  once  retire.  I  never  will  reproach 
him." 

The  King  saw  in  the  countenances  and 
gestures  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  that 
they  shared  his  spirit.  lie  then  added, 
"  I  know  that  not  one  of  you  will  leave  me. 
I  reljr  on  your  true  aid,  and  I  feel  assured 
of  victory.  Go,  tell  your  regiments  what 
you  have  heard  from  me." 

As  the^  moved  to  leave  him,  he  said, 
"  The  regiment  of  cavalry  which  shall  not 
instantly,  at  the  order,  charge,  shall  be 
dismounted,  and  sent  into  garrison.  The 
battalion  oif  infantry,  that  even  falters, 
shall  lose  its  colours.  Now  farewell, 
friends ;  we  shall  soon  see  each  other  as 
victors,  or  we  shall  see  each  other  no 
more." 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  December,  1757, 
long  before  the  winter  sun  ro  ;e,  Frederick 
was  on  his  march  with  his  army  in  four 
columns  from  Neumarkt  towards  Leuthen. 
The  King  himself  rode  with  the  vanguard. 
The  morning  was  dull  and  misty.  About 
seven,  the  Prussians  came  to  Borne,  the 
little  village  alreadv  mentioned,  about  four 
miles  in  advance  of  the  centre  of* the  Aus- 
trian position,  and   occupied    bj  Prince 


Charles  with  five  regiments  of  dragoons 
and  hussars.    Tiiroughout  this  oampaiffn 
the  Austrians  seem  to  have  been  negli- 
gent, to  the  last  degree,  of  out-post  duty, 
while  the  vigilant   and  active  rmssians 
omitted  no  possible  precaution  or  exer- 
tion, that  could  aid  them  in  screening  their 
own  movements,  or  in  watching  and  sur- 
prising their  adversaries.    The   Austrian 
nussars  and  dragoons  in  Borne  found  that 
the   Prussians  were  upon  them  in  over- 
whelming force,  without  having  been  aware 
of  their  approach.    Such  of  the  Austrian 
vanguard  as  escaped,  galloped  off  to  the 
north  of  the  causeway  towards  Nypcm,  to 
the  right  of  the  position  of  the  Imperialist 
main  army.    The  Austrian  general  Luc- 
chesi,  who  commanded  that  wing,  thought 
that  the  Prussian  attack  was  being  directed 
on  liim,  and  he  sent  earnest  entreaties  to 
Prince  Charles  and  Marshal  Daun  for  rein- 
forcements.   They  were  sent  to  him ;  and, 
what  was  still  more  important,  Marshal 
Daun  himself  rode  to  the  right  wing,  the 
scene  of  supposed  periL    But  the  Austriaa 
left  was  the  real  object  of  Frederick's  opera- 
tions, which  were  executed  in  the  raost  np:d 
and  skilful  manner.    He  took  advantage  of 
a  range  of  low  hillocks,  that  trend  from 
north-we^t  to  south-east,  a  little  beyond 
Borne.    He  occupied  their  summits  with 
detachments  of  cavalry ;  and,  screened  by 
them  and  by  the  mist,  that  continued  more 
or  less  throughout  the  day,  the  Prussian 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  lane  mass  of 
chosen  horse  under  Ziethcn  (Frederick's 
favourite  cavalry  general),  started  to  the 
south-east,  so  as  to  place  themselves  in 
overwhelming  force  upon  and  across  the 
extreme  Austrian  left  at  Sagschutz.    Ilie 
movement  was  perilous.    If  the  Austrian 
commanders  had  been  more  vigilant  in 
pushing  forward  advanced  squadrons  to 
reconnoitre  and    ascertain  exactly  what 
their  enemy  was  doing,  the  Prince  of  Lor- 
raine might  have  brought  down  his  re- 
serves, and  his  forces  m)m  his  right  and 
his  centre,  and  he  might  have  taken  the 
Prussian  columns  in  flank  while  executing 
their  oblique  march  towards  the  Austrian 
left.    If  this  had  been  done,  the  Austrian'* 
would,  in  Napoleon's  judgment,  have  taken 
the  Prussian  army  en  fiagrani  ddlVt^  and 
must  have  defeated  it.    But  the  Austriaas 
seem  to  have  expected  that  Frederid^,  i( 
after  all,  he  ventured  to  assail  them,  would 
come  on  straight  forward  against  their 
front;  and  they  gave  no  interruption  to 
the  manoeuvre 3  of  their  skilful  and  deter- 
mined foe.    The  Austrian  commander  on 
their  left  was  General  Nadasti,  who,  abcrat 
one  o'clock  of  the  day,  was  sutprised  hj 
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the  sudden  advance  of  Prussian  troops  all 
round  the  extreme  point  of  his  position. 
To    use   a   metaphor  from  searfignts,  the 
Prussian  force  was  not  coming  up  against 
the  Austrian  broadside  ;  but  it  had  gained 
a  position,  whence  it  could  rake  the  Aus- 
trian line  from  one  end  to  another.     But 
this  was  no   mere   artillery  battle.     The 
Prussians,  ably    handled,  and    answering 
gallantly    to    their     King's    expectations, 
ovcr])owered   Nadiisti,   though   ne   was  a 
good  (livision-otficor,  and  made  a  soldierly 
resistance.     The  Prussians  advanced  from 
south  to  north  up  along  the  line  of  the 
Austrians  to  Leuthen,  their  centre.     Here 
then*   was  for  some    time    an    obstinate 
8triij;^lo.     Prince    Charles    and    Marshal 
Daun  saw,  though  not  quickly  enough,  the 
real   nature  of  their  danj^er;  and  troops 
from  the  Austrian  right  were  hurried  down 
from    Nyi)ern   towards   Leuthen;  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  new  Austrian 
line  ot  battle,  still  having  Leuthen  for  its 
centre,  but  at  ri;]^ht  angles  to  the  old  line, 
and  facini;  southward  against  the  advanc- 
ing; Prus  ians.     If  the  Austrians  could  have 
eflected  this  manoeuvre,  their  great  supe- 
riority of  numbers  mij^ht  have  given  them 
the  victory;  and,  in  Frederick's  judgment, 
this  was  the  crisis  of  the  battle.*    But  the 
Austrians  were  deficient  in  the  rapidity 
and  the  accuracy  of  military  movement,  to 
which  the  Prussian  Kin^  had  brought  his 
men  by  lon^  and  careful  training.     Fred- 
erck  and  his  generals  gave  their  adversa- 
ries   no    time   for  completing  their  new 
formation.     Every  Austrian  battalion  from 
their  ricjht  wing,  as  it  moved  down,  was 
promptly  met  and  broken  by  the  Prussians, 
who  continued    their   vehement    advance 
from  south  to  north.     Frederick  had  kept 
back  a  reserve  of  horse  on  his  left ;  and 
tlicse,  as  Lucchesi's  cavalry  wheeled  round 
from  Nypern,  gave  them  a  sudden  charge 
in  fi:ink,  an<l  drove  them  routed  from  the 
tield.     Marshal    Daun   strove   in   vain  to 
draw  up  an  onK'rly  front  of  battle  even 
in    ])art    uf  the   tield  ajrainst  the  victors. 
Lou  thru  villat^e  was  carried  by  the  Prus- 
sian infantry  after  a  hard  and  long  strug- 
gle.    Zit'thon  led   his  exulting  cavalry  in 
char^re  after  cliarge  on  the  disordered  and 
retreatinix  ma.-ses  of  Prince  Charles;  and 
before  tlio  sun  went  down  the  Austrian 
armv.  rijjht,  centre,  left,  and  reserve,  was 


•  "  I.<>s  (;onoraux  Autrichlens  no  voyant  tourn^ 
pt  |»ri-  »'n  II  inc.  «"*Hayi'n>nt  do  chan^or  de  position; 
\U  V"ul;;r<'nt.  inaU  trnp  tard.  formor  uno  lijfno  par- 
allc  •'  Hu  front  d*'^  rrus<«lpn'4;  tout  Part  de^v  (i^neraax 
du  l{<»i  couf*i-ta  a  ni»  leur  on  pa-«  doniior  le  tomp*.*' 
—  r/.M/T. .«  Hi-ttoriqurit  tie  Fredtric  II.,  Hoi  de 
rruiic  Tumo  iv.,  p.  1G6. 


flying    in    total    confusion    towards    the 
Schweidnitz  water. 

The  short  winter's  day  was  now  over ; 
Frederick  had  certainly  made  the  most  of 
it :  10,000  of  the  Austrians  lay  killed  or 
wounded,  12.000  were  taken  prisoners  in 
the  field,  and  9000  were  gathered  up  by 
the  Prussians  in  the  pursmt,  which  the  in- 
defatigable conqueror  kept  up  till  ten  at 
night  as  far  as  the  town  of  Lissa.  The 
Prussians'  loss  in  the  battle  was  a  little 
more  than  6000  killed  and  wounded. 
Prince  Charles  left  17,000  men  in  Breslau, 
and  with  the  rest  of  his  beaten  troops  he 
hurried  into  Bohemia,  closely  pursued  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Prussian  forces  under 
Ziethen. 

The  King,  on  the  second  day  after  his 
battle,  formed  the  siege  of  Breslau,  which 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  16th.  Fred- 
erick recovered  there  his  own  magazines, 
which  Prince  Charles  had  captured  in  the 
preceding  month ;  and  he  also  made  him- 
self master  of  a  great  quantity  of  military 
stores,  which  the  Austrians  had  brought 
with  them  on  their  Silesian  campaign. 
The  reconqucst  of  Leignitz,  on  the  2oth  of 
December,  completed  the  fruit?  of  Fred- 
erick's victory  at  Leuthen — Silesia  was 
once  more  Prussian;  and  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  which  had  believed  that  province 
to  be  fully  restored  to  the  House  of  Uaps- 
burg,  and  which  thought  that  the  war  was 
on  the  point  of  closing  with  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  Ilouse  of  Brandenburg,  saw  all  its 

Erojects  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  its 
ated  foe,  Frederick,  as  strong  and  as  de- 
termined, as  he  had  been  when  he  first 
seized  Silesia. 

There  were  five  more  years  of  war 
after  Leuthen.  They  were  marked  by 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  but  Fre(j- 
erick's  military  genius,  and  the  noble 
loyalty  and  self-devotion  with  which  his 
subjects  endured  their  suffering^,  sustained 
Prussia  through  them  all.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  1762 
relieved  Frederick  from  the  most  formida- 
ble of  his  foes.  Her  successor,  Peter  III., 
actually  became  Frederick's  ally;  and 
though  this  support  was  of  brief  duration, 
owing  to  Peter's  death  in  the  July  of  that 
year,  the  Empress  Catharine  confirmed  the 
peace  which  her  predecessor  had  made 
with  Prussia,  and  observed  a  strict  neu- 
trality during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
Sweden  also  in  the  same  year  retired 
formally  from  the  contest,  in  which  she 
had  only  mingled  enough  to  expose  her 
own  altered  and  enfeebled  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  Frederick  wai  depriyed 
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of  the  powerful  support  which  Ensland, 
under  the  administration  of  Pitt,  had  cor- 
dially and  effectually  piven  to  the  Prussian 
arms.  England  had  aided  Frederick  not 
only  by  liberal  subsidies  of  money,  but  by 
sending  an  English  army  to  Germany, 
which,  under  the  generalship  of  Frederick's 
pupil  in  the  art  of  war,  Prince  Ferdinand, 
and  in  combination  with  the  troops  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick,  defended  Fred- 
erick's ilank  on  the  East,  and  gloriously 
drove  back  the  armies  of  France  in  some 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  the  war. 
But  on  George  III.'s  accession  to  our 
throne  in  17tfO,  Pitt's  authority  in  council, 
which  had  hitherto  been  paramount, 
began  sensibly  to  decline.  Lord  Bute, 
who  at  this  time  had  complete  influence 
over  the  young  King  of  England,  disliked 
the  King  of  I'russia,  and  was  opposed  to 
Pitt's  bold  schemes  of  conquest,  especially 
to  the  measures  with  which  Pitt  wished  to 
anticipate  the  hostility  of  Spain.  Pitt  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  a  convention  between 
the  Spanish  Bourbons  and  the  French 
Bourbons  in  August  1701,  by  which  Spain 
was  bound  to  declare  war  against  Eng- 
land in  the  following  May,  unless  Eng- 
land should  in  the  meanwhile  have  made 
f)eacc  with  France.  Pitt  urged  his  col- 
eagues,  at  the  English  council-board,  to 
bafie  this  treacheroas  enmity  of  Spain  by 
at  once  declaring  war  against  her.  His 
preparations  were  made  to  "  smite  at  once 
the  whole  family  of  Bourbon."  He  was 
over-ruled  in  council,  and  resigned  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1701.  His  successors  in 
office  were  compelled  in  the  following  year 
to  undertiike  the  Spanish  war,  but  at  far 
less  advantage  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  England  had  struck,  when  Pitt 
called  for  the  blow.  But  still  Spain  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  contest  in  wliich  she 
had  unwisely  and  unjustly  interfered,  and 
during  the  year  1702  lost  Manilla  and  the 
Havannah  to  the  English  arms. 

But  the  British  Court  wished  for  peace, 
and  the  reverses  of  France  had  been  such, 
that  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  was  eager 
for  a  cessation  of  disastrous  warfare. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1702, 
between  France  and  Spain  on  the  one  part 
and  England  and  Portugal  (which  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Spanish  and  aided 
by  the  British  arms)  on  the  other.  Austria 
also  now  despaired  of  wresting,  single- 
handed,  Silesia  from  the  Prussian  king ;  j 
and  conferences  were  opened  at  Iluberts- 
burg.  a  castle  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, , 
situate  on  the  road  between  Leipsic  and 
Dresden. 


The    final   treaty   of    peace     between 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ma 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  Febrnaiy, 
17(S3 ;  and  the  treaties  between  the  Kin; 
of  IVussia  and  the  Empress  Maria  There*i» 
and  between  him  and  the  Elector  of  SI^ 
ony,  were  signed  at  Hubertsburg  on  l&p 
15th  of  the  same  mouth.    By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  France  ceded  to  England  Caaiift 
and  its  dependencies  and   Cape   Breton. 
Spain  ceded  Horida.    The  French  wen 
also  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Hanover,  and  from 
other  parts  of  Germany  which  they  to 
some  extent  still  occupied. 

Tlie  treaties  of  Hubcrtsborg  contain 
little  more  than  stipulations  for  tbe 
mutual  evacuation  of  countries  and  towns 
taken  or  occupied  during  the  war.  Not  a 
foot  of  land  in  Europe  changed  owners; 
though,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Frederick  himselj^  the  Russians  had  iso- 
rificed  120,000  men,  the  Austrians  140^ 
France  200,000,  the  P:nglish  and  their  allia 
100,000,  the  Swedes  25,000,  the  Gennan 
circles,  28,000,  and  the  Phissiaos  213.000^ 
in  the  war.  But  the  Seven  Years'  War  in 
Germany,  though  the  map  of  Europe 
showed  no  marks  of  it,  wa^  tar  from  being 
a  drawn  game.  The  kingdom  of  Rnossiai 
which  had  striven  against  snch  fearAil 
odds  and  had  not  fallen,  was  jnstlj  re- 
garded as  victorious. 

Tiie  result  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
established  the  independence  of  Fnuas 
and  her  position  as  a  first-class  member  of 
the  European  State  system.  The  fiirther 
stepi^  by  which  she  advanced  to  her  pres- 
ent condition  of  colossal  power,  may  be 
briefly  indicated. 

Iler  robberies  of  Poland,  by  joining  in 
the  successive  partitions  of  that  nnhappy 
country  in  1772,  171>'J,  and  1795,  gave 
Prussia  an  increase  of  territory  c^  more 
than  tlo.OOO  square  miles,  and  an  increaie 
of  population  amounting  to  between  four 
and  five  millions. 

In  18i.)6  she  entered  into  a  war  with 
France  under  Napoleon  I.,  in  which  she  sus- 
tained dreadful  defeat.  She  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  dictatecf  to 
her  by  her  conqueror,  at  Tilsit,  by  which 
she  was  stript  of  nearly  half  her  territory, 
and  reduced  for  some  years  to  the  cona- 
tion of  a  third-rate  power.  But  this 
season  of  adversity,  bitter  as  it  was,  and 
irreparable  as  it  appeared  to  be  at  tibe 
time,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  enor- 
mously increased  strength,  which  FmsBS 
has  attained  and  is  attaining  in  our  own 
dayt.  Tlie  profound  national  humiliation 
of  Prussia  between  1805  and  1813,  the 
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rapacity  and  the  contempt,  with  which  she 
was  treated  by  the  victorious  French,  the 
eeuHe  of  spoliation  and  of  personal  insult, 
which  was  brought  home  to  every  Prus- 
sian houhchold  during  those  seven  years 
of  woe,  made  the  military  spirit  thence- 


improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
population,  which  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to.* 

After  the  double  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
by  the  Allies,  Prussia,  by  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  regained  her  old  territory, 


forth  the  spirit  of  the  whole  population,  and  also  obtained  large  accessions,  partly 

Every  Prussian  then  learned,  and  no  Prus-  at  the   expense   of  Saxony  and  Sweden, 

sian  has  ever  forgotten  and  partly  on  the  Rhine.     Her  total  area 

was  now  107,000  square  miles ;  being  con- 

"  The  moral  lesson  sternly  taught,  siderably  more  than  double  what  it  was 

that  for  a  State  to  escape  oppression  it  at  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

mu:,t   be  independent;   that   to   be   inde-  ,   This  giant-power  made   giant s  stndes 

pendent  it  mubt  be  strong ;  and  that  in  ^^8^®*^/  ,P^^^^  ^^  ^^®  .B^'^i^^  ^^^  ^ 

order  to  be  effectively  strong  it  must  not  }^,^^  ^^^.  ^7  ^}'^  Seven  Weeks    War  m 

merely  possess  the  elements  of  strength,  l^^^  agaj^sj  Austria  and  the  Germanic 

but  it  must  have  those  elements  ever  ready  ^^^^^  ^^»J^^  were  Austria  s  allies  m  that 

for  use  in  extensive  and  elaborate  military  contest.     Prussia  then  annexed  to  herself 

organization.     Perhaps  this  lesson  is  to  be  the  duchies  of  Sleswic  Holstein,  the  duchj 

thoroughlv    learned    only    by    suffering,  of  Nassau,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 

The  maxim  that                 "       "                 <^  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  landgraviate 

of  Hesse  Homburg,  as  integral  parts  of 

TladovTa  del  fmdetv  her  ovm  territory.    This  made  Prnssia  a 

.    -.  ._  compact  state  of   137,000  square    miles, 

may  apply  to  nations  as  well  as  to  mdivid-  ^j^h   a  population  of  nearly  23,000,000. 

uals.     let  surely  the  wise  may  take  warn-  xhe  Seven*  Weeks'  War  caused  also  the 

in^  to  some  extent  by  the  sufferings  of  creation  of  the  North  German  confederacy, 

others,  or  else  history  is  written  and  read  ^j^h  Prussia  as  its  dominant  power,  and 

to  httle  purpose.    .  with  aU  the  troops  of  the  Federation  form- 

PrussKi,  in  the  time  of  her  extreme  ad-  j^g  ^ne  army  under  the  command  of  the 

versity,  had  statesmen  who  with  equal  en-  Prussian  King.    The  area  of  the  whole 

ergy  and  sagacity  devoted  themselves  to  territories  of  the  Federation  exceeds  160,- 

prepare  her  restoration.     Scharnhost  was  qoo  square  miles:  thecoUective  population 

her  minister  of  war.    Napoleon  had  bound  amounts  to  nearly  30,000,000. 

Prus.ia  down  by  treaty  to  maintain  no  still    mightier    augmentations    of    the 

more  than  4l>,000  troops.     But  bcharnhost,  ^^^^  of  Prussia  appear  to  be  approach- 

without    ever    exceeding    the    stipulated  ina,  as  the  inevitable  results  of  the  great 

number,  introduced  and  quietly  kept  up  ^nd    terrible    war    which    now  is    being 

the  system  of  dismissing  each  levy  as  soon  hatred : 
as  it  was  sufficiently  trained,  and  of  then 

replacing  it  by  fresh  recruits  from  among  Td  (K  naitra  9e6v  iv  yowaai  icetraL 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  who  in  turn,  after 

a  limited    period   of  servMce    retired  and  •  There  Is  a  remarkable  pa«H^  In  •' Csart  Com- 

made  room  lor  others.     By  these  means,  menUries"  (citod  b?  «lr  Archibald  AlUon,  roL 

when  Prussia  took  up  arms  aj^ainst  Napo-  yiii.,  p.  288).  which  Hhowa  that  thl«  system  of  keep- 

k«   ;«   *K  .  «r««  ..f  /'^-^««   iIa^^^^a..*.,^^  ing  up  the  military  power  of  a  nation  by  arivinf  all 

on  in  the  war  of  German  independence  luyouth  a  milita/y  training  by  relleft.  ind  by  also 

in   16V)y  she  had,  not  merely  4*2,000,  but  attending  to  it^i  agricultural  interests  was  practised 

nearly  live  times  that  number  of  disc  plined  JJJ^J?  *^«  ™o*^  ^*'"^  °»"«'"  o^'>>«  "»«e°^  ^er^ 

huldiL'FS  ready  for  action,  besides  the  vol-  ••  Suevorum  gens  est  longi  maxima  et  bellieosia- 

uuteers    who    started    forward    to   rescue  slma  Germanorum  omnium     Ui  centum  pagos  h»> 

1                   *i  ._  r  *i      1       1        **  *i  ^  ««, t>ero  dicuntur.  ex  quibus  qaotannis  Mngula  mlllia 

and  avenge  their  fatherland.     At  the  same  armatorum.  bellandl  cau^ja  ex  finibus  educunt;  reli- 

time    the  Prussian    statesmen.   Stein   and  qui.  qui  doml  mauserint,  se  atque  alios  alant     HI 

llarJrnbiirg,  were  engaged  in  those  meas-  [^!r"'i"^*^H?«  ^^.^•^initlfS^'nS^i;}!!!  ^^Si 

,,       .  ^'                  p  '^         ,                 ,   ^  remanent    oie  ncque  agnoultura,  neo  ratio  atqoa 

ures  tor  mcreasing  the  numbers,  and  lor  usos  belli  intermlttitur." 


ForR  of  the  eyeless  fish  of  the  Mammoth  I  transparency  and  want  of  ooloar,  as  well  as  the 
C.1VC8  of  Kentucky  have  been  brought  to  the    total  absence  of    visoal  organs,   render  them 


Dublin   Z(K)lojTu'al  Gjirdens   by  Dr.   Mapother, 
and  are  living  there  in  perfect  health.     Their 


v«ry  remarkable  and  interesting  crsatares. 

Athencoffl. 
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From  The  AtheiUBam, 
LIF£  IN  PARIS. 

{Par  Ballon  AI<mt4.] 

Parib,  Oct  17. 

The  post-office  balloons  have,  we  be- 
lieve, all  reached  their  destination,  to  the 
great  vexation  of  the  enemv :  that  in 
which  M.  Rane  lefl  the  other  aay  had  two 
shells  Ered  at  it  while  passing  over  Cham- 
pigny;  it  escaped  harm,  but  the  shells 
Killed  one  Mobile,  and  severely  wounded 
two  others  who  were  practicing  at  the  tar- 
get in  a  field  near  Adamville. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Government  that 
all  the  pictures,  tapestry,  and  other  works 
of  art-,  and  objects  of  curiosity,  were 
brought  into  Paris  from  the  Chdteau  of 
Saint  Cloud  before  the  investment; 
amongst  the  works  of  art  were  Pradier's 
"  Sappho,"  and  the  statue  of  "  Night,"  by 
Collet.  The  Murillo  had,  it  seems,  been 
returned  to  the  Louvre,  whence  it  never 
ought  to  have  been  removed,  in  August 
last.  The  building  of  the  InstUut  is  being 
protected  by  the  same  means  as  were  ap- 
plied to  the  Louvre  and  other  establish- 
ments, the  embrasurei^  of  the  windows  and 
other  parts  being  filled  with  sacks  of  earth ; 
the  vaults  beneath  are  large  and  airy,  and 
in  these  are  deposited  the  most  valuable 
books,  manuscnpta,  and  curiosities  belong- 
ing not  only  to  the  Insiiiut  but  also  to  the 
BiNiotheque  Nationale. 

The  present  war  has  brought  to  memory 
some  curiosities  of  literature  :  amongst  the 
rest  one  of  Joseph  de  Maistre's  par«adoxes, 
to  the  effect  that  at  certain  times  a  great 
war  is  indispensable  for  the  regeneration 
of  nations,  whose  civilization  and  life  are 
saved  thereby;  and  as  commentary  on 
tliis  it  is  said  that  there  never  were  so  few 
quarrels  as  at  the  present  moment,  that 
suicide  is  unheard  of,  and  the  Morgue 
empty!  Lo;i;ically,  the  miy'or  has  swal- 
lowed the  minor ;  that  is  all. 

In  one  month  nearly  twenty  new  papers 
have  been  started  in  Paris,  most  of  them 
of  the  ultra  class  and  published  at  one  sou ; 
one  of  them  appears  four  times  a  day. 
Six,  if  not  more,  are  already  defunct.  Tlie 
new  Government  has  decreed  the  liberty 
of  the  pre^s,  but  this  does  evidently  not  in- 
clude tnat  of  press  men,  for  M.  E.  Port^lis, 
of  the  Vcrit^,  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  as  he  says  in  a  letter,  "  in  a  cell 
which  held  Tropmann,  and  between  two 
assassin**,"  for  asking  some  awkward  ques- 
tions relative  to  Lyons  and  the  Orleans 
princes,  and  is  to  be  tried  before  a  Coun- 
cil of  War  for  having  circulated  false  news, 
tending  to  provoke  disobedience  to  the 


laws  and  civil  war.  No  government  can, 
of  course,  allow  violent  attacks  to  be  made 
upon  it  with  impunity,  at  such  times  u 
tnei:e ;  but  to  lock  a  journalist  up  in  the 
Conciergerie  is  scarcely  comjpatible  with 
freedom  of  the  press  or  any  other  freedom. 
M.  Jules  Simon  is  determined,  if  possible, 
to  push  forward  the  work  of  education  in 
spite  of  the  war.  He  haa  for  years  worked 
hard  for  the  improvement  of  female  educa- 
tion, and  he  now  proposes  to  the  Maire  of 
Paris  to  found  at  once  normal  FchooU  for 
the  instruction  of  both  male  and  female 
teachers  of  private  schools.  It  appears 
that  there  are  ten  departments  in  f^rance 
in  which  there  arc  no  such  schools,  and 
that  the  metro]>olitan  department  is  one 
of  the  ten.  As  to  normal  schools  for  fe- 
male teachers,  there  are  but  nine  in  all 
France ;  the  Sisters,  who,  ignorant  as 
many  of  them  are,  are  alone  allowed  to 
teach  without  undergoing  examination  and 
obtaining  diplomas,  have  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fcmaie  primary  schools  in  their 
hands.  This,  of  course,  is  utterly  opposed 
to  M.  Jules  Simon*s  views,  and  he  wiU 
alter  it  if  possible. 

The  Academies  continue  to  hold  their 
regular  meetings ;  at  that  of  the  AeademT 
of  Inscriptions,  held  some  days  since,  iL 
Eg^er  related  some  researches  he  had 
made  respecting  the  Optics  of  Ptolemy; 
he  found  in  a  papyrus  brought  from  Egypt 
by  M.  Mariette  some  passages  in  Gieek 
concerning  the  question  of  opt^ci;  wad 
there  exist  in  the  library  (ofthelnstitnt?) 
some  Latin  manuscripts  containing  pas- 
sages translated  from  Syrian,  which  make 
mention  of  similar  questions.  Lastly,  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan  similar 
passages  have  been  found  in  the  worts  of 
P.  Ventura.  M.  Eg^er  has  not  been  able 
to  find  a  trace  of  this  text  in  the  fear 
books  of  the  Optics  of  Ptolemy,  and  be- 
lieves they  must  belong  to  the  fir^t  book, 
which  is  not  known  to  be  in  existence.  He 
appeals  to  savants,  who,  he  hopes  by  com- 
paring Latin  and  Syrian  texts,  will  be  able 
to  clear  up  this  obscure  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  science. 

Conferences  and  meetings  are  beginnmg 
to  be  held  again  in  aid  of  the  war  and  the 
sufferers  from  it ;  one  is  now  held  every 
Wednesday  at  the  Sorbonne ;  at  the  fint 
of  these  M.  Boutteville  gave  a  discourse  on 
free  education  and  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  defenders  of  Paris ;  and  Dr.  Bertit 
Ion  addressed  ladies  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  ambulance  service  on  the 
first  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of 
the  wounded. 

The  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  recommenoei 
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its  cour5«es  in  all  the  clasces,  and  opens  its 
Lbrary  and  ateliers  to-day. 

It  is  an  excellent  sign  that  the  Parisians 
are  finding  a  little  of  their  gaiety  again. 
The  writers  in  the  popular  journals  are,  of 
cour.-io,  the  chief  prociders.  Two  of  these 
gentlemen  visited  an  outpost  the  other 
d  :y,  when  a  few  Prussians  came  in  sight 
of  tho  loopholes  at  which  they  were  sta- 
tioned; they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  have 
a  shot  eaoh,  which  they  obtained,  and  were 
going  off  thinking  little  more  about  it, 
when  a  man  called  out,  "  Here  I  Pve  got 
your  Prussian  1 "  and  then  they  found  out 
t'lat  they  had  actually  killed  a  man,  but 
wh.oh  of  them  did  it  nobody  could  possibly 
say ;  they  were  both  impressed  with  two 
opposite  sentiments,  and  were  at  a  loss 
whether  to  claim  the  honour  of  having 
fought  in  defence  of  the  country,  or  to  sink 
under  the  imputation  of  having  committed 
murder. 

Tlie  number  of  hospital-beds  is,  fortun- 
ately, far  larger  than  the  number  of 
wounded,  and  this  gives  rise  to  many  jokes ; 
one  ambulance  is  actually  kept  open,  it  is 
declared,  by  spoilng  the  only  patient  in  it 
with  good  things,  and  .o  retarding  his  con- 
valescence. A  lady  meets  a  friend  in  the 
street  and  say:^,  •'  Ah  1  you  are  an  officer  ; 
I  hope  if  you  are  wounded  you  will  come 
to  my  ambulance?" — "Very  sorry,  Ma- 
dame, I  cannot  oblijje  you,  but  I  am  booked 
six  deep  already."  Ambulance  work  is 
not  so  much  to  the  taste  of  some  ladies  as 
that  of  the  t'/ya/j^/ire.  A  well  known  ac- 
tress offered  her  services  as  cantiniere  to  a 
volunteer  corps:  "Are  you  married?" 
was  the  first  question. — *•  Mon  Dieu  !  non  I" 
And  now  she  dines  at  Brebant*s  daily,  with 
an  infirmary  a])ron  on.  Hospital  anec- 
dotes are  plentiful.  A  young  Mobile  had 
his  leg  broken,  and  it  was  set  by  a  terribly 
slow  practitioner;  when  the  job  was  done 
and  the  surgeon's  back  turned,  the  Mobile 
said  to  his  next  bod-neighbour,  "  I  have 
got  a  ball  in  my  back,  too,  but  I  was  not 
goin^r  to  tell  him  ;  il  m'a  trop  embcte." 

The  Brittany  men  are  dreadfully  shocked 
at  some  things  in  Paris  :  several  of  them 
the  other  day  stood,  almost  with  tears  in 
tlieir  eyes,  opposite  a  hideous  caricature 
of  the  Pope  ;  a  gentleman  saw  at  a  glance 
what  was  the  matter,  boucrht  all  the  copies 
of  the  print,  and  immediately  tore  them 
into  fraicnients. 

The  following  is  original  of  its  kind  : — A 


patient  of  Dr.  Blancbei  the  famous  physi- 
cian of  the  insane,  having  recovered, 
asked  permission  to  write  to  his  family : 
"  Make  haste,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for 
the  balloon  starts  to-morrow." — "  The  rail- 
way you  mean,  surely,  doctor  ?  " — "  Ah  I  I 
had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  since  you 
were  ill  Paris  is  besieged  and  cut  off  from 
all  communication."  The  poor  man  turned 
fearfully  pale  :  "I  thou^nt  I  was  cured 
and  you  tell  me  such  stories  as  this  I  "  Dr. 
Blanche  was  compelled  to  take  his  patient 
to  the  fortifications  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

Here  is  a  rampart  story :  A  Zouave  was 
determined  to  visit  his  Jianc^ef  and  got  out 
without  accident,  but  on  his  return  was 
seen  and  fired  at,  but  not  hit ;  the  gunners 
in  Fort  Is>y,  hearing  the  firing,  began 
throwing  shells;  and  Fort  Vanvres  fol- 
lowed the  example.  The  enemy  is  said  to 
have  suffered  severely,  all  because  a  Zou- 
ave went  to  see  his  sweetheart  at  Meudon. 

The  Mobiles  do  their  best  to  make  their 
encampments  gay;  some  of  the  huts  are 
covered  with  comic  inscriptions,  such  as 
"  Wanted  a  good  cook ;  she  must  know 
how  to  take  care  of  children  " —  *•  No  Prus- 
sians admitted ;  the  concierge  is  on  the  first 
floor  "—  "  Wanted  a  maid-of-all-work,"  &c. 
On  the  Boulevard  des  Batignolles  a  regu- 
lar concert  is  established,  which  opens 
every  evening  between  seven  and  nine 
o'clock ;  the  impresario  and  conductor  is  an 
old  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  a  comic 
singer  as  well  as  a  musician ;  another  per- 
former was  lately  a  singer  at  the  £1 
Dorado,  and  rouses  the  audience  into  en- 
thusiasm with  the  "  Cri  de  Vengeance." 
At  the  termination  of  the  performance,  a 
collection  is  made  for  the  wounded.  Over 
the  cooking-place  of  one  corps  hangs  a 
fine  cat-skin,  with  the  inscription  "Au 
bon  lapin-saute." 

Horse  beef  gives  rise  to  hundreds  of 
jokes :  — "  It  is  proposed  to  tax  horse-flesh  I 
By  the  hour  or  by  the  distance  ? " — 
"  Ilorses  were  formerly  stimulated  by  the 
spur,  now  it  is  by  mustard  " —  *•  Garcon  I 
un  chapon  au  gros  sel " —  "  Garcon  I  un 
filet  de  cheval  sans  sel."  Comic  definitions 
and  dictionaries  have  long  been  the  rage ; 
here  are  two  of  the  present  moment: 
"  Fusil — une  arme  que  font  partir  les 
braves,  et  qui  fait  partir  les  poltrons  1 " 
"  Mitrailleuse  —  Un  ogre  (orgue)  de  bar- 
baric ! " 
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OF   VIEW. 

Until  womairs  rights  are  put  upon  an 
advanced  footin;;  it  is  evident  that  a  mat- 
rimonial engagement  must  constitute  a 
more  supreme  and  pre-eminent  event  in  a 
woman's  life  than  in  a  man's.  The  time 
may  come  when,  engrossed  in  business  or 
professional  affairs,  a  woman  may  class 
her  marriage  among  the  minor  episodes  of 
her  career;  its  higher  and  more  memor- 
able interests  clustering  round  successes 
and  trials  of  a  public  nature  —  her  great 
cause,  her  first  operation,  her  maiden 
speech.  But  hitherto  it  is  not  so,  and 
tlierefore  all  that  concerns  this  central 
event  in  woman's  life  is  recoj^nized  by  the 
female  novelist  as  her  s|>ecial  sphere.  We 
know  this  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
proposal,  with  all  that  gathers  round  it 
and  leads  up  to  it,  stimulates  her  powers. 
Every  student  of  these  scenes  feels  it,  nat- 
urally, to  be  of  less  import  that  the  hero 
should  acquit  himself  with  distinction 
than  the  heroine.  It  is  her  opportunity ; 
her  words,  her  actions,  everything  that 
evidences  her  emotions  should  prove  the 
presence  of  feminine  perfections  if  timidi- 
ty prevents  their  distinct  expression.  In 
uie  man  we  tolerate  awkwardness,  audac- 
ity, even  bad  taste ;  but  in  her  we  can  en- 
dure nothing  that  outrages  the  ideal.  It  is 
her  hour ;  she  must  not  come  short  of  its 
demands.  And  to  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion the  female  novelist  is  especially  alive. 
We  perceive  a  collecting  of  all  her  powers, 
a  concentration  of  the  spirits,  a  quickening 
sympathy  as  the  proposal  nears  the  keen 
encounter.  The  touch  of  mind  with  mind, 
of  heart  with  heart,  is  interesting  to  her 
in  a  particular  sense.  It  is  the  heroine's 
hour ;  she  recognizes  it  also  as  her  own. 
She  feels  that  she  holds  the  clue  in  her 
hands;  it  is  the  moment  when  her  thoughts 
are  stronger,  her  perception  more  sensi- 
tive, her  instincts  acuter  than  in  her  rival 
—  man  the  author.  We  have  a  pathetic 
instance  of  this  in  the  life  of  Miss  Austen, 
who  finished  Persuasion  in  declining  health. 
She  did  not  bring  about  the  re-engage- 
ment of  Anne  Eliot  and  Captain  Weut- 
worth  to  her  mind,  "  and  went  to  rest  in 
very  low  spirits  in  consequence."  It  was 
terrible,  no  doubt,  to  fail  her  heroine  at 
such  a  crisis.  But  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  occasion  her  powers  rallied  before 
morning;  she  cancelled  the  condemned 
chapters  —  which,  however,  every  lover 
of  her  works  must  long  to  see,  believing 
her  rejcct<;d  pages  still  better  than  most 
other  writers*  best  —  by  a    final    effort 


raised  herself  to  the  dignity  of  her  theme, 
and  satisfied  herself  and,  we  need  not  say, 
all  her  readers.  Nevertheless,  though  we 
consider  the  proposal  woman's  specmdity, 
yet  we  suspect  she  caught  the  manner 
from  man.  The  fir.^t  treatment  of  the 
subject  according  to  the  modem  ideal  is 
to  be  found  in  Sir  Charles  Grandlsoa. 
In  fact  Richardson's  genius  vas  of  the 
feminine  type.  In  the  scenes  we  refer  to 
he  writes  from  the  woman's  point  of  view ; 
he  triumphs  in  the  number,  the  social  im- 
portance, and  the  importunate  constancy 
of  his  heroine's  lovers.  She  is  mistress  of 
the  art  of  rejecting,  whether  with  spirit  or 
with  compassionate  grace.  Sir  Charles 
walks  the  stage,  Harriet  Byron  acts.  We 
are  lost  indeed  in  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
punctilios  and  decorimis  when  the  two  are 
brought  together,  and  cannot  get  along 
for  the  delicacy  of  all  parties  —  delicacy 
of  both  genders  —  **  for  female  delicacy  is 
more  delicate  than  man's  can  be  " ;  Sir 
Charles's  share  of  this  quality  prompting 
him  to  make  his  offer  nrst  to  the  lady*s 
grandmother,  then  as  a  great  favour  to 
beg  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  personal  inter- 
view in  the  presence  of  the  same  grand- 
mamma and  aunt,  for  *'  neither  Mitt 
Byron  nor  I  can  wish  the  absence  of  two 
such  parental  relations,"  and  all  along  to 
affect  suspense  and  fears  when  we  luiTe 
known  her  to  be  in  love  with  him  through 
seven  volumes,  and  if  there  was  anything 
he  mi^ht  be  sure  of  in  this  world  it  was 
that  Harriet  Byron  was  ready  to  have 
him.  She  has  to  cap  all  this  with  her  su- 
perior female  delicacy,  and  does  so;  and 
yet  there  transpire  natural  touches,  little 
traits  and  turns,  which  keep  the  reader^! 
sympathies  alive.  When  sue  shuts  her- 
self up  in  her  closet  at  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  and  her  aunt,  newly  introduced  to 
the  ''  man  of  men,"  seeks  her  out  to  bring 
her  into  his  presence  —  hinting  *'  My  love, 
you  will  appear  to  the  finest  man  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  very  particular  **  —  we  un- 
derstand the  twitter  of  her  feelings,  her 
"dejection,"  the  pain  of  pleasure  after 
long  trial,  the  satisfaction  that  peeps  out 
now  she  is  sure  of  him,  whatever  Lady 
Clementina  says  or  does,  "  if  I  don't  misr 
behave."  We  are  glad  she  shows  enough 
of  the  real  princess  to  pick  a  little  hole 
even  in  Sir  Charles's  propriety.  **  He  led 
me  to  my  seat  and  sat  down  by  me,  still 
holding  ray  hand.  I  withdrew  it  not  pres- 
ently lest  he  should  think  me  precise,  bat 
as  there  were  so  many  persons  present  I 
thought  it  was  free  in  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son.'*  Many  leaves  must  be  turned  over 
before  we  arrive  at  the  page  where  capital 
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letters  herald  the  crisis  to  the  reader's 
glancing  eye.  "  Can  you,  madam  ?  "  asks 
he  ;  "I  CAN,  I  DO,"  says  she  at  length  — 
this  private  declaration  being  followed 
next  Sunday  by  a  public  one,  when  he 
takes  her  hand  at  the  pew  door  to  lead 
her  out  of  church. 

The  conduct  of  the  affair  partly  justifies 
Mr.  Collins  in  his  view  of  the  truly  femi- 
nine coiir-e  on  these  occasions.  A  ready 
acceptance  was  not  yet  in  vo;:^ue ;  and 
great  cridit  is  given  to  Harriet  for  a  free- 
dom from  affectation  that  allows  her  to 
accept  Sir  Charles  when  he  asks  her,  with- 
out further  trial  of  his  or  the  reJider's 
Eatienco.  He  does  not  speak  without 
ook  when  he  informs  Elizabeth,  **  I  am 
not  now  to  learn  that  it  is  usual  for  young 
lad:e>  to  reject  the  addresses  of  the  man 
whom  tliey  secretly  mean  to  accept  when 
he  first  applies  for  their  favours,  and  that 
sometimes  the  refusal  is  repeated  a  second 
or  even  a  third  time;"  or  again,  when 
he  concludes,  "  I  shall  choose  to  attribute 
yours  to  your  wish  of  increasing  my  love 
by  suspense,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  elegant  females,"  Elizabeth's  pro- 
testation *'  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  have 
no  pretensions  whatever  to  that  kind  of 
elegance  which  consists  in  tormenting  a 
respectable  man,"  concludes  a  scene  which 
is  a  satire  on  a  prevailing  impression  that 
to  accept  at  once  showed  an  eagerness  not 
consi  tent  with  feminine  propriety. 

When  woman  becomes  the  formal  in- 
structress of  her  sex,  this  topic  very  prop- 
erly receives  didactic  treatment.  Miss 
Ed^eworth  is  great  here.  In  Patronafje 
she  teaches  the  girl  of  eighteen  what  reply 
she  is  to  make  to  her  first  offer.  "  To  this 
first  declaration  of  love  (from  the  fascinat- 
ing; Buckhurst  Falconer)  Caroline  listened 
with  a  dcL^ree  of  composure  which  aston- 
ished and  mortified  her  lover.  Tliere  was 
none  of  the  flutter  of  vanity  in  her  man- 
ner, nor  any  of  the  repressed  satisfaction 
of  pride.  There  was  in  her  looks  and 
wonh  only  simplicity  and  dignity.  She 
said  that  she  was  at  present  happily  occu- 
pied in  various  ways,  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove herself,  and  that  she  should  be  sorry 
to  have  her  mind  turned  from  these  pur- 
suits." Tiiis  is  dignity,  a  little  formal  in 
the  wording  perhaps,  but  we  like  it  better 
than  the  notion  of  modesty  and  feminine 
covness  drawn  in  her  later  heroine  Helen, 
who  is  too  self-conscious  to  show  herself 
to  advantage  in  the  presence  of  an  unen- 
gajied  young  man,  and  is  only  betrayed 
into  nature  and  ease  by  her  friend's  fig- 
ment of  a  secret  attachment  elsewhere. 
But  this  coyness  of  approach  towards 


the  masculine  mind  which  once  indicated 
true  feminine  reserve,  not  bearing  the  test 
of  experiment,  has  gone  out  of  favour  with 
more  modem  exponents  of  the  feelinn. 
In  its  place  there  is  the  notion  of  struggle 
and  intellectual  conflict.  As  the  declara- 
tion approaches,  the  lovers,  in  some  ladies' 
novels,  set  their  teeth  for  an  encounter  — 
a  trial  of  will  and  strength  through  which 
alone  a  true  understanding  can  be  evolved. 
Miss  Bronte  first  set  this  fashion.  ^  I  see 
the  line  which  is  my  limit,^  is  the  lady^s 
thought.  *^  Nothing  shall  make  mepass  it. 
My  heart  may  break;  if  it  is  baffled,  let 
it  break."  **We  had  reached  a  critical 
point,"  notes  the  gentleman,  "and  we 
halted  and  looked  at  each  other.  She 
woidd  not  give  in,  I  felt."  **  You  can  tell 
me,  and  shall  tell  me,"  he  cries.  "  I  never 
will,"  is  the  response.  K  the  reader  were 
not  turning  over  the  last  pages,  he  might 
fear  what  would  come  of  it.  This  duel  of 
hearts  is  Miss  Bronte's  ideal,  but  she  has 
milder  scenes  of  very  peculiar  excellence. 
What  pleasant  original  humour  is  shown 
in  Shirley  J  where  the  boy  Martin  Yorke 
acquires  a  new  insight  into  human  nature 
by  watching  poor  unreserved  loyelom 
Caroline  unaer  the  agonies  of  fear  for  the 
life  of  her  wounded  lover,  Moore : — "I  sup- 
pose she  is  what  they  call  in  love  with  that 
long  thing  in  the  next  chamber."  And 
when  with  delightful  ingenuity  he  has 
brought  the  two  together,  and,  Moore 
making  a  much  needed  act  of  contrition, 
she  takes  his  thin  fingers  between  her  two 
little  hands  "  et  les  effleura  de  ses  Idvres," 
the  unspoken  contract,  with  Martin  for 
witness,  brings  these  people  together  in  as 
distinct  and  vivid  a  bond  of  interest  as  fio- 
tion  often  achieves.  In  VUlette  the  love- 
making  between  Breton  and  Paulina  is 
easy  and  graceful,  as  befits  representatives 
of  the  elect  class  exempt  from  the  greater 
trials  of  life.  The  girl  in  the  dim  twilight 
telling  of  her  first  love-letter ;  the  confident 
lover  who  showed  his  sanguine  tempera- 
ment by  smiling  in  the  agony  of  suspense; 
the  betrothal,  where  "  Polly "  pleads  for 
him  with  her  father  —  she  can  take  care 
of  them  both,  "  he  will  be  no  inconven- 
ience " ;  the  father's  gruff  submission  to 
the  inevitable  —  all  this  is  told  with  a 
reality  which  we  look  for  in  vain  where 
masculine  genius  winds  up  the  threads  of 
its  story.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  remarkable  as  is 
her  power  at  a  scene,  is  scarcely  great  in 
this  direction.  In  North  and  SotUh  the 
heroine  rejects  her  Manchester  lover  with 
spirit  enough,  but  the  way  they  come  to- 
gether at  last  is  ineffective.  Mary  Barton 
in  the  trial  soene,  where  she  at  length 
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owns  her  prcfcrencei  is  somewhat  stagy ; 
not  only  is  the  scene  impossible  in  fact, 
which  does  not  very  much  matter,  but  the 
reader  scarcely  desires  it  to  be  true.  Tliere 
is,  we  remember,  a  good  story  in  Ruth 
where  tlie  faithful  servant  relates  her 
mode  of  receiving  the  addres^ses  of  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  who  unfortunately  for  him 
chose  the  time  for  paying  his  court  when 
she  was  engaged  in  washing  the  kitchen 
floor.  She  felt  it  to  be  no  occasion  for  re- 
mitting her  exertions,  but  doggedly  pur- 
sued him  with  brush  and  pail  as  he  un- 
eas>ily  shifted  from  chair  to  chair  so  long 
as  a  dry  spot  remained  whence  to  declare 
his  ])assion.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
George  Eliot's  views  of  woman's  mission 
interfere  with  her  success  in  this  line, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  great. 
We  have  not  space,  and  it  might  be  invidi- 
ous, to  review  livins  authoresses  who 
throw  themselves  with  interest  into  this 
department  of  the  novel.  We  make  one 
exception,  however,  in  favour  of  Woman*is 
Kingdom^  by  Mrs.  Craik,  the  moJ't  didactic 
of  modern  illustrators  of  our  subject,  and 
who  in  Gootl  Words  throws  over  the  old 
conventional  treatment  for  her  view  of  na- 
ture and  good  sense.  Iler  heroine  is  a 
schoolmistress  to  bo  sure,  which  accounts 
for  anything ;  but  what  a  gulf  sixty  years 
have  made  between  the  frigidities  of  Miss 
Kdgeworth  and  the  artless  candour,  the 
frank  admissions,  of  her  sister-teacher  of 
to-dav  I  Edna  receives  a  love-letter  from 
a  worthy  man.  **  Poor  Edna  I "  says  her 
handsome  sister.  "  Rich  Edna !  "  cries  her 
chronicler,  »*rich  in  the  utmost  wealth  that 
heaven  can  give  to  mortal  man  I "  **  Never, 
until  through  the  gate  of  death  she  should 
enter  on  the  world  everlasting,  would  there 
come  to  her  such  another  hour  as  that 
first  hour  after  she  read  William  Stedman's 
letter." 

After  all,  nobody  can  discuss  this  sub- 
ject without  returning  at  last  to  Mr. 
TroUope  as  its  professor.  Every  novel- 
reader  reads  him,  and  knows  that  we  here 
touch  on  his  speciality.  It  is  one  on  which 
he  never  ceases  to  exercise  his  ingenuity. 
He  s])ecul:ites  and  theorizes  upon  it,  and 
illustrates  it  by  a  never-ending  variety  of 
examples.  Hero  his  fancy  is  inexhausti- 
ble. Realist  as  he  is,  it  is  his  delight  to 
divest  the  scene  of  its  mystx^ry  and  its 
terrors,  lie  represents  it  as  easy  to  make 
an  offer.  Tlie  difficulty  with  him  is  not  to 
make  one.  Sham,  illusory  proposals  con- 
stitute the  gist  even  of  his  flirtations,  and 
play  round  the  real  ones.  To  the  boy  of 
twenty  it  comes  as  easily  and  naturally  as 
the  exercise  of  his  limbs.    ''  Oh,  oh  Mary, " 


cries  Frank  Gresham,  <*do  you  love  me? 
Don't  you  love  me  ?  Won't  you  love  me? 
Say  you  will.  Oh,  Mary,  dearest  Mary. 
Will  you?  Won't  you?  Do  you?  Don't 
you?  Come  now,  you  have  a  right  to 
give  a  fellow  an  answer."  And  in  justi- 
lication  of  the  easy  style  as  opposed  to  the 
poetically-passionate  phraseology  which 
fiction  indulges,  and  wliich  within  due 
bounds  it  is  liis  mission  to  instil  into  the 
language  of  the  affections,  he  quotes  a 
scene  from  real  life :  ■-— 

A  man  cannot  well  describe  that  which  he 
h:i8  never  seen  nor  heard;  bat  the  absolun 
words  of  one  such  scene  did  once  come  to  the 
author's  knowiedgo.  The  couple  were  by  no 
lucaus  plebeian,  or  below  the  proper  standard  of 
high  bearing  and  high  breeding;  they  were  a 
handsome  pair,  living  among  edacated  peo|^a 
sufficiently  given  to  mental  pursuits,  and  in 
every  way  what  a  pair  of  polite  lovers  oaght  to 
be.  The  all-important  conversation  passed  ia 
this  wise.  The  site  of  the  passionate  scene  was 
the  sea-shore,  on  which  they  were  walking  in 
autumn. 

Gentleman. — ••  Well,  Miss  — ,  the  long  sod 
the  short  of  it  is  this:  here  I  am;  you  oan  take 
me  or  leave  me.'* 

Ladt  —  scratching  a  gutter  on  the  sand  with 
her  parasol,  so  as  to  allow  a  little  salt  water  to 
run  out  of  one  hole  into  another. —  **  Of  ooono 
I  know  that*8  all  nonsense.** 

Gentleman. —  '*  Nonacuse!  By  Jove,  it  isn't 
nonsense  at  all.  Come,  Jane;  hero  I  am  :  ooms, 
at  any  rate  you  con  say  something.** 

Ladt. —  "  Ves.  I  suppose  I  con  say  som^ 
thing." 

Gentleman. —  '*  Well,  which  is  it  to  be;  tsks 
m-'  or  leave  me  T  ** 

Lady — very  slowly,  and  with  a  Toioe  per- 
haps hardly  articulate,  carrying  on  at  the  same 
time  her  engineering  work  on  a  wider  scale.— 
**  Well,  I  don*t  exactly  wont  to  leave  you." 

It  is  the  affluence  of  his  genius  in  this 
department  that  constitutes  ^Ir.  IVollope's 
widest  popularity ;  it  is  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  oi)en  a  page  anywhere  in  any  num- 
her  but  the  chances  are  you  come  upon 
the  scent  or  the  fact  of  an  offer.  There  is 
abundant  matter  for  critics  to  admire  in 
his  lawyers,  parsons,  politicians,  rustics, 
bagmen,  or  wnatever  other  aspect  of  fur 
miliar  life  he  sets  himself  to  delineate  and 
to  divest  of  its  conventional  dignities ;  but 
the  circulating  library  likes  him  for  his 
straightforward  love-making,  terminatinff, 
in  true  English  fashion,  in  a  proposal.  K 
likes  the  offer  not  slurred  over,  not  taken 
for  granted,  not  shirked,  but  treated  with 
distinction  as  the  proper  decorous  conclu- 
sion of  all  that  has  gone  before.  lie  in- 
dulges this  national  turn.  In  each  novel 
there  is  something  distinctive  and  memo- 
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rable  in  the  method,  provoking  discussion  made  out,  and  she  didhayeWm.    What*8  more, 

and     stimulating    to     criticism    on    the  she's  got  him  now. 

I       only  point  on  which  many  fair  novel-read-  .  i    .    .^     -rrr  «        i  <. 

'  era  have  a  critical  judgment.  They  take  As  proposals  in  the  Weller  class  are  sub- 
every thing  else  on  trust,  but  they  have  an  ject  to  another  public  opinion,  and  are 
opinion  as  to  whether  Lily  did  not  lay  ^^^'^J^^l^  '^^^^  vicariously,  it  is  probable 
her  heart  too  open  to  Crosby,  whether  }^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^sa  of  the  Granby  saw  noth- 
she  Hhould  not  hkve  been  won  over  at  last  pg  JT^rse  than  an  engaging  presumption 
by  Johnny  Eames's  constancy ;  whether  it  >°  this  proceeding.  As  in  royal  contracts, 
was  (,uite  ladylike  in  Mrs.  "Bold  to  box  ^  ambassador  is  constantly  employed  m 
Mr.  Sl<,pe»8  ears;  whether  their  pride  these  circles.  We  have  known  a  man 
would  hive  stooped  to  take  Sir  John  Ball  ?,f  ^^^f.^^  »»j?  substance,  who  felt  himself 
when  such  a  strain  was  needed  to  bring  i»-quahfied  for  love-making  at  first  hand, 
him  to  the  point;  whether  the  romance  f^ploy  the  clerk  of  the  Poor-Law  Board 
of  an  offer  does  not  suffer  from  its  being  to  sound  the  o^ect  of  his  choice,  as  the 
made  in  a  painter's  apron  while  the  lady  only  dignified  official  within  his  re«;h ;  but 
as  Jad  hold!  the  nail  and  hammer;  whether  »»  coyness  itself  can  hardly  avoid  a  flip- 
Mary  Thome  was  well  or  ill  placed  on  the  pancy,  pardonable  under  the  circumstances, 
donkey  which  suited  Franlc  Gresham's  ^^  receiving  or  rejecting  such  addresses, 
plans  so  well;  whether  the  widow  Greenow  ^^^^^  ^0°*^"^  ^^^^  ^3^  exhausted  space 
and  her  two  swains,  Cheeseacre  the  Nor-  ^^""^^^^JJ"^  pursuing  this  line  of  our  sub- 
folk  farmer,  and  the  Captain  who  poses  J^^^  lurther. 
to  her  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  are  not  too 

vulgar  for  anything,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  _____ 

appreciate  the  writer  who  thus  exercises 

their  intelligence  accordingly.     But  com-  From  The  Spectator, 

pare   the  most  effective  of  his  scenes  of  COUNT  VON  HOLTKE. 

this  sort  with  similar  efforts  from  skilled 

female  pens,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged       The  immense,  and,  as  it  were,  self-de- 

that  one  writes  from  the  head,  the  other  pendent  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 

from    the    heart.     Still,    he    is    woman's  is  shown  in  nothing  so  clearly  as  in  the 

c'  ampion,  he  allows  her  her  moment  of  way  the  Hohenzollems  have  maintained 

pre-eminence,  l.is    feelings    go    with  her,  the  tradition  of  thrifbiness  in  the  bestowal 

and   generally   give    her    the   best  of  it.  o^  rewards.     They  have  never  had  to  buy 

Mr.  Trollope   is  kinder  indeed  to  woman  anybody.     From  first  to  last,  from  the  first 

generally  than  most  of   his  brotherhood,  King  to  the  first  Emperor,  the  Sovereigns  of 

and  especially  we  note  to  the  widow,  that  Prussia  have  been  exceptionally  independ- 

mark   for  masculine  satire  often  as  unjust  ent  within  their  dominions,  —  have  been 

in  it  >  asi;uini)tions  as  Weller  Senior,  who  as  individuals  wealthy,  and  have  followed 

lived  in  a  delusion  which  makes  him  the  a  bold,  far-reaching,  and  ambitious  line  of 

typic::l  victim  of  her  wiles.     As  an   offer  policy.    With  territories  little  larger  than 

tlie  story  deserves  a  place  here  in  extenso,  Holland,  and  a  country  far  less  rich,  they 

while  at  the   same  time  it  disposes  of  a  claimed  and  maintained  a  position  among 

calumny.     The  reader  may  remember  that,  ^^^  mightiest  potentates  of  the  world,  re- 

mi^led    bv  the  splendour   of  his    get-up,  sented  the  faintest  slight  to  an  ambassador, 

the  toutofs  at  Doctors'  Commons  assumed  ^^    scarcely    acknowledged    precedence 

that  hi     visit  there  could  have   but  one  even  in  the  Emperor  of  Germany.    Thev 

objc  ct,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  have  occupied  precisely  the  position  which 

that  he  wanted  a  licence :—  tempts  men  to  spend  most  lavishly,  yet 

they  have  maintained  for  150  years,  through 

**And   what's  the  lady's  name?**  says  the  six  generations,  —  in  their  official  policy 

lawyer.     My  fither  wjw  struck  all  of  a  heap,  as  in   their    household    management  —  a 

••  Blfsseil  it  I  know,"  says  he     "  Not  know  7 »'  tradition  of  thria,  pushed  oaen  to  cheese- 

ny.  the  hiwyer.     "Nor  more  nor  do  you,-  paring  parsimony.     One  man  in  the  line 

wyp  rny  father        Can      I  put  that  in  after-  ^^  ^  ^(^^  ^^  Northern  Bourbon,  waiting 

warla?  ••  Iin possible!  *   says    the    lawyer.  ^««uu    •      ^^ -i         -      -is  i 

••Very  well,- »..>V^myfutl,er  after  he-d  thought  "^f^*^  ">  Sterile  maKn.ficence  and  coarse 

a  nK.„..nt -•' Pit  down  Mrs.  Clarke."  ••  What  voluptuousness;  but  lie  did  not  break  the 

CLiiltp?  ••  (ITS  the  lawyer,  dipping  his  pen  in  tradition,  and  to  this  hour  the  Hohcniol- 

tlie  ink.    "Susan  Clarke  Markis  of  Granby  '*"i8  are  served  better  than  any  Princes 
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whole  aristocnusy  is  drawn  into  the  anoT 
by  salaries  which  would  disgust  Enfrlish 
bank  clerks,  while  the  Me  of  the  cultivap- 
ted,  men  usually  without  means,  are 
formed  into  an  effective  bureaucracy,  and 
paid  loss  than  English  clerj^ymen.  A  (jcn- 
eral  is  p<iid  like  an  English  Captain,  and  a 
Prefect  like  a  superior  clerK,  while  the 
majority  of  the  bureaucracy,  which  initi- 
ates and  directs  and  moderates  all  things 
in  Prusna,  which  governs  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  misused  word,  are  compelled 
to  practise  an  economy  which  English 
Dissenting  Ministers  or  fc>cotch  schoolmas- 
ters would  deem  painful.  A  rigid,  unspar- 
ing economy  pervades  every  department, 
and  has  so  penetrated  officials  as  to  become 
a  kind  of  point  of  honour,  as  if  waste  or 
even  expensiveness  were  in  themselves 
just  a  little  discreditable.  To  this  hour, 
the  King,  who  has  become  by  successive 
accretions  of  wealth  one  of  the  richest 
princes  in  Europe  —  perhaps  the  richest  in 
pergonal  income  —  thinks  it  no  shame  to 
send  to  a  city  in  distress  which  he  keenly 
desires  to  conciliate  5,000  thalers,  or  £750, 
and  would  feel  genuine  surprise  if  informed 
that  the  sum  was  not  very  great.  In  the 
midst  of  incessant  battles  with  Parliament 
for  money,  the  Schloss  treasure  —  £7,000,- 
000  —  has  never  been  touched  except  for 
war,  and  the  State  commences  a  grand 
campaign,  the  greatest  of  our  century, 
with  a  loan  which  I^ndon  would  take  up 
at  a  bite  and  forget  in  a  day.  The  extra 
amount  of  public  money  expended  as  yet 
in  this  war  by  Germany  is  not  £20,000,000, 
and  though  £10,(X)0,000  more  were  recently 
asked  for,  the  Departments  have  found 
time  to  reduce  the  demand  to  twelve. 
Part  of  this  economy  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  practice  of  levying  requisition?,  taught 
by  the  First  Napoleon  to  Germany;  but 
its  main  support  is  a  thrift  so  determined 
that  the  plunderers  have  given  up  the 
game  in  despair,  and  as  a  Prussian  official 
once  said  to  the  writer,  "  Our  Treasury  is 
not  afraid  even  of  a  dockyard.'*  This 
rigour  not  only  continues  under  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  but  is  slightly  intensi- 
fied, ^'  many  small  peculations  havin<;  been 
suppressed,"  and  pushed  in  some  depart- 
monts  almost  into  cruelty.  The  Prussian 
hospital  service,  for  example,  is  penurious 
to  an  unjust  degree.  There  are  not 
enough  surgeons,  no  comforts  are  allowed, 
not  even  hospital  clothes,  men  with  broken 
limbs  still  wearing  their  cheaj)  rough  uni- 
furms.  Quinine,  chloral,  good  wine,  every- 
thing that  costs  money,  is  always,  the 
international  surgeons  report,  wanting, 
and  the  disuse  of  chloroform  is  partly  due 


to  a  dislike  for  an  expense  whieh  a 
more  *^ fortitude"  in  the  victims  of  war 
would  render  needless.  No  General,  how- 
ever high,  makes  a  fortune;  Boron  tod 
Dreyse  receives  a  modest  wage,  and  we 
doubt  if  St.  Joseph  Whitworth  would 
reckon  Krupp  as  ricn.  The  State  in  FVos- 
sia  accepts  your  services,  it  does  not  bnj 
them,  and  yet  those  services  are  exception- 
ally well  rendered.  There  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  an  instance  in  Prus.^ian  history 
of  a  State  servant  having  been  rewarded 
as  Marlborough  was,  or  Wellington,  or 
even  Lord  Hardinge  or  Lord  Dalhouaie. 
A  sum  was  voted  after  Sadowa  to  the 
King  to  distribute  among  his  highest  ser- 
vants ;  but  Count  Bismarck,  who  had  given 
Prussia  the  supremacy  of  Germany,  re- 
ceived only  an  estate  large  indeed  in  acre- 
age, but  not  worth  £50,0(K)  in  open  market; 
and  Baron  von  Moltke  still  less,  a  sum,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  of  about  £15,000. 

Nor  is  this  chariness  of  money  made  up 
by  any  lavishness  of  honours  or  careless- 
ness in  social  discipline.  The  King  is  in 
the  last  resort  master  of  every  man,  and 
accounts  have  been  published,  obviooslj 
correct,  of  the  great  Chancellor's  dangers 
from  a  group  of  legitimist  old  ladies,  who 
constantly  by  their  influence  with  the  King 
thwarted  his  best-laid  plans.  If  the  worla 
is  not  utterly  misinformed,  he  has  had  to 
resign  once  or  twice,  and  even  now  he  re- 
mains just  what  he  was,  Count  Bismarck 
Schonhausen,  —  master  in  one  way  of  the 
world,  but  hopelessly  unable  to  contend 
with  the  stem  old  officer  who  is  indebted 
to  him  for  supremacy  in  Europe,  for  a  po- 
sition which  fulfils  tne  dreams  of  German 
legend-makers,  and  might  make  Frederick 
the  Great  leap  imder  his  stone  shroud  with 
exultation  —  chief  among  the  statesmen 
of  Europe,  but  still  the  ^  faithful  servant 
of  my  august "  and  not  very  intellectnal 
'*  master.*'  It  was  widely  rumoured  after 
Sadowa  that  Count  Bismarck  would  re- 
ceive the  little  enclave  which  is  stilL  we 
believe,  kept  in  some  way  separate  tetaa 
Prussia,  and  would  be  Duke  of  Lauenburg, 
but  Prussians  only  smiled  at  the  report 
Ho  serves  the  Hohenzollems,  they  said, 
not  Napoleon ;  and  so  it  proved.  Honour 
enough  to  him  that  the  Kinff  accepts  his 
advice.  The  routine  observed  towards  the 
Chancellor  is  intelligible  —  for  after  all  he 
only  makes  history  —  but  we  confess,  fully 
as  we  had  recognized  the  policy  of  the 
great  German  dynasty  in  this  matter  of 
rewards,  the  cold  thrift  of  honour  as  well 
as  money  which  makes  every  star  so  val- 
uable —  we  have  felt  a  faint  surprise  at 
the  measure  meted  oat  to  Von  Moltke. 
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lie  winn  campaigns.  He  is  the  greatest  in 
the  field  which  the  King  best  knows.  The 
precise  place  which  General  von  Moltke 
will  liohl  in  miUtary  history  is  still  perhaps 
uncertain.  He  has  never  yet,  either  in 
18G1,  or  in  1830,  or  in  1870,  been  opposed 
to  a  reasonably  good  tactician,  an  equal 
arujy,  or  a  formidable  strategist.  Beating 
the  D;.nes,  when  they  had  only  muskets, 
was  poor  work  ;  and  Benedek,  perhaps  ham- 
pereil  by  secret  instructions,  pro vea  but  a 
ftH'ble  opponent ;  while  in  France  he  has 
never  met  a  strategist  of  any  sort,  and 
only  once  a  General.  We  rather  think, 
writin^c  only  as  observant  civilians,  that  on 
that  occasion  he  was  defeated,  and  that 
August  10  should  be  credited  to  Marshal 
Bazaine,  who,  had  he  had  but  powder, 
would  have  retained  the  honours  of  the 
day.  But  gi^neralship  must  be  judged  by 
its  results,  and  judging  by  results,  no  Sov- 
ereign ever  had  such  a  servant  as  General 
von  Moltke,  who,  having  first  reorganized 
an  Army  in  which  no  soldier  had  ever  seen 
a  shot  fired,  havin<];  formed  a  school  of 
generals  and  remade  the  scientific  services, 
so  guided  that  army  as  in  a  campaign  of 
seven  weeks  to  strike  down  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  then  in  a  campaign  of  three 
months  to  subjugate  the  greatest  of  mili- 
tary monarchies.  So  far  as  close  and  sci- 
entific observers  can  detect.  General  von 
Moltke  has  been  in  this  tremendous  cam- 
paign the  Providence  of  the  German  Army, 
nas  planned  everything,  foreseen  every- 
thing, has  never  tnrown  away  a  life,  and 
never  mis.sed  a  spring.  His  single  brain 
has  been  worth  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
worth  all  Napoleon  was  to  the  French 
Army,  and  on  his  seventieth  birthday  the 
K'n\\r  of  Prussia  makes  his  mighty  General 
a  Count,  promotes  him  one  step  in  the 
6o<.'ial  hierarchy,  —  as  it  were  in  recogni- 
tion fn  fxissant  of  sound  advice  lent  to  him 
—  the  King  —  in  his  management  of  the 
war.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  makes 
two  Princes  of  his  own  blood  who,  doubt- 
less have  fou<;ht  well  and  succeeded,  but 
who  are  nevertheless  only  efficient  instru- 
mints  in  von  Moltke's  hands  Field-Mar- 
shals, the  superiors  in  the  military  hierar- 
chy of  the  genius  who  has  thus  led  them 
to  victory  and  empire.  In  that  realm  of 
thought  which  of  all  others  he  understands, 


in  the  yerv  moment ' of  .snprefae  iriampb> 
with  his  whole  soul  subjected  to  the  advice 
which  yet  he  will  not  reward,  the  greatest 
Prince  in  the  world  coldly  and  deliberately 
prefers  to  the  claim  oi  genius  that  of 
blood,  and  signifies  to  mankind  that  if  his 
Generals  master  earth,  they  remain  his 
family  servants  still. 

There  is  something  galling  to  men  who 
believe  that  the  tools  should  go  to  the 
workmen  in  such  a  distribution  of  honour, 
but  while  we  protest,  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  strength  manifest  in  such  acts.  They 
show  that  the  terrible  weakness  of  all  new 
Governments,  the  necessity  of  buying  sup- 
port, is  absent  from  the  Prussian  Mon- 
archy. The  State,  and  the  King  as  its 
representative,  have  no  need  to  conciliate 
any  individual,  not  even  the  man  who 
seems  to  work  out  victory  as  if  it  were  a 
problem  in  the  Calculus.  He  is  bidden  to 
work  it  out,  and  what  higher  inducement 
could  there  be  ?  Had  a  Republic  employed 
Von  Moltke,  it  must  have  dreaded  his  am- 
bition. Had  he  served  Napoleon,  Napoleon 
must  have  loaded  him  down  with  honours, 
and  wealth,  and  territories,  have  filled  him 
fat  with  spoil  to  bind  him  to  his  side,  and 
even  then  must  have  dreaded  in  him  a 
rival,  a  foe,  or  a  successor.  The  King 
quietly  admires  and  trusts.  He  has  no 
need  to  bribe.  He  can  be  endangered  by 
no  rival,  threatened  by  no  enmity,  under- 
mined by  no  individual  opponent.  He  is 
there,  master  by  right  of  oirth,  in  victory 
as  in  defeat  too  strong  for  even  the  sem- 
blance of  hostility,  as  far  beyond  assault 
as  if  his  power  were  self-derived,  able  to 
acknowledge  aid,  or  to  reward  high  ser- 
vice, or  to  abstain  from  rewarding  them, 
and  sure,  whichever  he  docs,  to  be  held  to 
have  acted  as  became  a  King.  If  he  hangs 
up  his  worn-out  sword  in  the  place  of  hon- 
our, lo  I  what  a  gracious  King ;  if  he  flings 
it  away,  lo  I  what  a  master  of  the  severest 
statecraft.  Von  Moltke  has  done  his  duty, 
and  what  can  King  say  more  ?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  of  this  Countship  without  a 
sUght  feeling  of  contempt  for  such  nig- 
gardliness in  the  bestowal  even  of  honours, 
or  without  a  deep  respect  for  the  organiza- 
tion which  is  so  strong  that  it  need  scarce 
be  just  to  a  soldier  at  whose  name  the 
fighting  world  grows  pale. 


SioNOB  Carlo  Navone,  the  engineer,  pub- 1  drawings,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  unking  the 
lisht>a  ut  Turin  a  *'  Plan  for  a  Submarine  Pas- 1  Siollian  railway  system  with  the  main  lines  of 
sage  across  the  Straits  of  Messina,**  with  maps,  >  the  Italian  Peninsnla. 
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RUSSIA,  PRUSSIA,  AND  THE   POLES. 


From  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
RUSSIA,  PRUSSIA,   AND  TilK  PULES. 

The  nMrspapers  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
^hich'up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
•^Hr  werq  never  tired  of  repeatinp;  tnat  the 
Polish  nationality  is  a  political  nuisance  the 
extirpation  of  which  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  world,  seem  now  to  think  that  the 
Poles  may  be  of  some  use  after  all.    A 
short  time  ago  we  published  an  analysis 
of  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Moscow  On- 
zt'iie  which  recommended  Russia  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  Poles  for  its  protec- 
tion against  Prussia ;  and  since  then  sev- 
eral Berlin  papers  have  seriously  main- 
tained that  the  only  real  friend  of  the  i 
Poles  in  Europe  is  (xermany,  and  that  it  is  | 
to  her  alone  that  they  must  look  for  the  \ 
recovery  of  their  independence.    If  we  are  • 
to  believe  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  i 
Knvj,  a  Polish  paper  published  at  Cracow,  | 
Count  Bismarck  wishes  to  persuade  the  [ 
Poles  that  he  holds  the  same  view.    This  I 
correspondent  quotes  a  conversation  be-' 
tween  the  Count  and  a  Pole  of  Galicia,  in 
whicii  the  former  is  represented  as  having 
stated  that  a  war  between   Russia  and 
Prufisia  is  only  a  question  of  time;  that 
*'  after  securing  her  position  on  the  Rhine, 
Prupsia  must  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Bal- 
tic provinces ; "  and  that,  **  in  order  to  be 
free  to  labour  at  her  internal  development, 
Prussia  must  re-establish  Poland  as  a  sepa- 
rate State  between  herself  and  Russia." 
According  to  a  letter  in  the  St,  Petersburg 
CffLzettCy  however,  Count  Bismarck  tells  the 
Russians  a  very  different  story.    The  Ga- 
zette of  the  8th  inst.  publishes,  from  a 
source  whose  trustworthiness  it  guaran- 
tees, a  report  of  a  conver^iation  between 
the  Count  and  '*  a  Russian  citizen."    This 


time  it  is  stated  that  the  Coant  declared 
the  Baltic  provinceB  ^  wotdd  be  of  no  use 
to  Grermany,  and  only  bring  on  her  the 
eternal  hostility  of  Russia,"  adding,  with  a 
characteristic  touch  of  sarcasm,  that  *'the 
Baltic  barons  would  probably  not  like  the 
Prussian  Constitution  with  Lettish  and 
£sthonian  electors."  Ab  to  Poland,  the 
Gazette  reports  Count  Bismarck  to  have 
observed  that  Germany  would  go  hand  in 
hand  with  Russia.  These  reassuring  state- 
ments do  not,  however,  seem  to  meet  with 
much  credit  in  the  Rusaian  press,  which  is 
pretty  unanimous  in  demanding  more  ma- 
terial guarantees  for  the  protection  of 
Russia  from  German  aggression.  Surlehui 
WiestniL  a  paper  the  general  tone  of  which 
is  very  friendly  to  Germany,  proposes  that 
Russia  should  be  compensated  for  Pra88ia*8 
acquisitions  by  the  cession  to  her  of  Memel 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen  —  a  sug- 
ge  Jtion  which  has  raised  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation in  the  German  press.  A  Hamburg 
journal,  the  Borsenhalle^  expresses  itself 
very  strongly  on  this  proposal,  declaring 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Germany 
to  cede  an  inch  of  German  soil  to  any  for- 
eign Power.  To  this  the  Moscow  Gaseffe 
retorts  that  the  only  reason  why  Russia 
refrains  from  asking  for  any  such  acquisi- 
tions is  that  she  does  not  wish  to  give  an 
example  of  a  policy  of  conquest,  which 
should  now  be  given  up  by  all  civilized 
nations..  This  is  certainly  quite  a  new 
sentiment  for  a  Russian  paper,  and  is  the 
more  creditable  to  the  Moscow  Gazette^  as 
it  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  it  pub- 
lished the  famous  articles  of  General  Fa- 
dleyeff,  openly  urging  Russia  to  make  war 
on  Auatria  as  a  preliminary  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Constantinople. 


Effects  op  rriK  Poisox  of  Hemp. —  Pbope^- 
BOR  FI.  C.  Wood  describes  in  the   Proceedings 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  PMladelphia,  i 
vol.  xi.,  No.  82,  the  efifeota  of  eztr>iot  of  hemp  . 
on  tlic  syfltein.    The  dose  taken  was  an  ounce  ' 
ami  a  half  of  the  powdered  leaves,  heated  with  ' 
hot  alcohol,  and  evaponited,  makiag  from  2*) 
to  80  gniins  of  the  poison.     No  effect  w.i8  felt 
for  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  miu'I 
w:is  suddenly  thrown  into  a  trince-like  state,  • 
which  w.is  followed  by  great  hilirity,  and  the 
appi>arance  of  alcoholic  intoxication.     The  pulse 
then  reaehei  12^,  and  afterwards  iacre.-ised  to 
lOQ,  an  1  spells  of  partial  oblivion  and  uncon- 
sciousness siicjcelei,   apparently  of  enormous 
duration,  but  in  reality  lasting  at  first  not  many 


seconds.  These  periods  became  longer  and 
more  frequent,  accompanied  by  an  opprewre 
and  intense  feeling  of  impending  death.  Even 
the  next  day,  after  a  night's  sleep,  these  paroz- 
ysm-s  returned,  and  were  ottendeJ  with  partial 
ansesthesio.  The  plants  from  which  the  extract 
was  mode  were  grown  in  Keotuoky,  and  were 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  so  largely  used  in 
In  lia  for  producing  a  sort  of  intoxication.  This 
lutlian  hemp  has  been  thought  to  differ  from  the 
plant  grown  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre, 
but  Prof.  Woofl  believes  them  to  bo  of  the  same 
species;  but  the  summers  in  England  are  not 
sufficiently  warm  to^roduce  any  quantity  of  the 
peculiar  resinous  body  in  which  residee  the  nar^ 
ootio  and  Intoxiooting  property. 
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life's  philosophy,  etc. 


LIFE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  LITTLE  TDftideD,  frank  and  fair, 

With  pinafore  and  yellow  hair. 

And  chubby  feet  tbat  wandered  bare, — 

Her  name  was  Fanny! 
I  bade  the  bairn  come  one  day, 
And  Icjive  her  merry  romp  and  play, 
And  teach  me  Life's  philosophy. 

If  Life  has  any! 

I  bade  her  tell  the  reason  why. 
When  she  had  hurt  herself,  she'd  ory; 
She  somewhat  thought,  then  made  reply. 

She  seldom  did  it! 
0  ye  who  court  the  thinker's  mood. 
Bevolving  things  before  the  Flood 
And  after,  have  ye  understood 

More  of  Life's  "  quiddit  "  T 

Tinsley*8  Magazine. 


STAGES  OF  LIFE. 

La  YD  in  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head,  a  heape  of 
thoughtes  appere : 
And  eury  thought  did  shew  so  Ituely  in  myne 
eyes, 
That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smilde,  as  cause 
of  thought  dyd  ryse. 
I  saw  the  lytle  boy  in  thought,  how  oft  that 
he 
Did  wish  yf  God,  to  scape  the  rod,  a  tall  yong- 
man  to  be. 
The  yongman  eke  that  feles  his  bones  with 
paincs  opprest. 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  olde  man,  to  lyue  and 
lye  at  rest 
The  rich  old  man  that  sees  his  end  draw  on 
so  sore, 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  agayn,  to  Hue  somuch 
the  mure. 
Wherat  full  oft  I  smilde,  to  so  how  all  these 
throe. 
From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy,  would  chop 
and  change  degree. 
And  musyng  thus  I  thynk,  the  case  is  very 
strange. 
That  man  from  welth,  to  lyue  in  wo,  doth  euer 
soke  to  change. 
Thus  thoughtfull  as  I  lay,  I  saw  my  wythered 
skyn. 
How  it  doth  show  my  dented  chewes  [jaws],  the 
flesh  was  worne  so  thyn : 
And  eke  my  tothelesse  chaps,  the  gates  of  my 
rightway. 
That  opes  and  shuts,  as  I  do  speake,  doe  thus 
vnto  me  say  : 
**  Thy  white  and  hoarish  heares,  the  messen- 
gers of  ago, 
That  shew,  like  lines  of  true  belief,  that  this  life 
doth  asswage, 
Byds  thee  lay  hand,  and  fele  them   hanging 
on  thy  chin  : 
The  whiche  do  write  two  ages  past,   the  third 
now  oomming  in. 


Hang  vp  therefore  the  bit  of  thy  yon; 
ton  tyme : 

And  thou  that  therin  beaten  art,  the  hapitet 
life  define." 
Whereat  I  sighed,  and  sayd,   "  Farewell  my 
wonted  joy : 
Trusse  vp  thy  pack,  and  tmgo  flrom  me  to  eaerj 
little  boy : 
And  tell  them  thus  fh>m  me,  theyr  tjme  mott 
happy  is : 
If,  to  their  time,  they  reason  had  to  know  the 
tniethofthis." 

Surrey* 


LONGER  LIFE. 


Thk  lenger  lyfe,  the  more  ofienoe  : 
The  more  ofifence,  the  greater  payn  : 
The  greater  payn,  the  Tense  defeooe  : 
The  lease  defence,  the  lesser  gayn. 
The  losse  of  gayn  long  yll  doth  trye  : 
Wherefore  come  death,  and  let  me  dye. 

The  shorter  lyfe,  lesse  count  I  fVnde : 
The  lesse  account,  the  sooner  matfe  : 
The  count  soon  made,  the  meryer  minde: 
The  mery  minde  doth  thought  euade. 
Short  lyfe  in  truth  this  thing  doth  trye : 
Wherefore  come  death,  and  let  me  dye. 

Come  gentle  death,  the  ebbe  of  oare. 
The  ebbe  of  care,  the  flood  of  lyfe. 
The  flood  of  lyfe,  the  ioyfUll  fkre. 
The  ioyfull  fare,  the  end  of  strif^ 
The  end  of  strife,  that  thing  wishe  I : 
Wherefore  oome  death,  and  let  me  dyeu 

Tottel'A  MiMellany,  U0T, 


THE  MOON. 


*'  I  WATCHED  the  pale  moon  going  up  the  sky 
In  solemn  splendour.    The  broad   path  and 

fair 
Lay  through  resplendent  traota  of  sapphira 

air. 
Methought  the  stirs  watched  Its  coarse  moon- 
fully. 
Then  did  I  mark,  veiled  were  the  realms  oo 

high 
Before  her  path  in  storm  cbuds  every  where. 
That  waited  her,  like  wild  beast  in  its  iair; 
But  she  went  on  in  still  serenity 
On  her  calm  path  of  duty.     Not  len  clear 
Wiks  her  white  flame;  unwaveringly  she  fnid 
Through  her  pure  world  as  though  no  storm 

were  near. 
Up  through  the  sky,  with  white  feet  sOver 

shod. 
Then  passed  into  the  dark  cloud  without  fear, 
Knowing  her  pathway  WM  markai  out  of 

God." 


PAST  BIIGI8  OF  PABI8. 
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Aom  the  Contenponuy  Bmriew, 
PAST  SIEGES  OF  PARIS. 

*^  Paris,"  says  Montaigne,  "  a  mon  cobot 
dbz  mon  enfance,  et  m'en  est  advenii 
comme  des  choses  ezcellentes.  Plus  j'ay 
vu  depuis  d'autres  belles  villes,  pins  la 
beaut<$  de  celle  cy  peult  et  gaigne  sur  mon 
affection.  Je  Vayme  tendrement  Jutques  h 
ses  vermes  et  h  ses  tdches.  Je  ne  sois 
Francois  que  par  cette  grande  cit^  grande 
en  peuples,  grande  en  felicity  de  son 
assiette,  mais  surtout  grande  et  incom- 
parable en  vari^t^  et  diyersit^  de  commo- 
dit^s,  la  gloire  de  la  France,  et  Ton  des 
plus  nobles  omements  du  monde.  Dieu 
en  chasse  loing  nos  diyisions." 

One  would  have  hardly  expected  the 
sober  Montaigne  to  have  felt  the  witchery 
of  Paris  to  this  affectionate  extent  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  Tet  the  city 
has  ever  possessed  a  strange  fascination 
for  its  guests  and  indwellers,  and  that  since 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  lliis  is 
no  moment,  however,  for  discossing  from 
an  sesthetic  point  of  view  the  attractions 
and  beauties  of  the  capital,  which  are  in- 
disputable — she  is  now  en  toilette  de  guerre, 
ready  to  launch  and  to  receive  the  than. 
derbolt  of  war,  and  subject  to  perils  and 
privations  which  come  but  rarely  in  their 
lives  on  any  cities,  and  which  some,  like 
our  own  capital,  have  never  known,  and 
perhaps  will  never  know.  It  seems  more 
suitable  to  the  crisis  to  endeavour  to  see 
what  figure  she  makes  in  history  at  the 
different  periods  at  which  a  calamity  like 
that  she  has  now  to  endure  has  fallen 
upon  her.  A  review  of  the  past  sieges  of 
Paris  will  moreover  place  us  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  most  salient  points  of 
the  history  of  France,  at  moments  when 
her  fortunes  were  being  cast  anew  into  the 
crucible  of  destiny. 

Leaving  aside  the  attack  on  the  Celtic 
island  Lutctia  by  Labienus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Caesar,  and  the  assaults  of  Prankish, 
Burgundian,  and  other  Teutonic  invaders, 
the  first  siege  of  Paris  which  we  have  to 
notice  was  as  historically  significant  as 
any :  since  it  was  owing  to  the  energy  and 
valour  displayed  therein  by  Endes  Capet, 
Comte  de  Paris  and  Duke  of  France,  that 
the  Capetian  race  became  distinguished 
above  all  the    other  noble   families   of 


France — tlie  ptoweai  diiqiUyed  by  Endes 
in  defending  Paris  against  the  fieroe  oo> 
slanghts  of  the  Kormans  for  four  soooea- 
sive  years  prepared  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  dynasty,  whidi  was  des- 
tined to  gire  to  France  sooh  kings  ss 
Louis  le  Gros,  Fliilippe  Angoste,  Saint 
Louis,  Philippe  le  Bel,  Louis  XL»  and 
Henry  IV.,  the  real  foonders  of  Frendi 
unity.  The  unification  of  France  and  its 
formation  into  a  separate  natioiialitj  com- 
menced at  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Nortb- 
men.  The  nation  then  first  elearly  be- 
came consdoos  of  its  call  to  a  separate 
national  existence.  The  unwieldy  empiye 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  of  whidi 
France  was  a  mere  dependent  member, 
was  already  in  decay  and  going  to  pieces. 
The  last  Cariovingian  EoBj^ror,  Cbarles  le 
Gros,  was  engaged  too  mndi  in  Italian 
politics,  and  his  attentioo  too  mnoh  dl^ 
tracted  by  the  demands  upon  it  of  the 
other  constitnent  parts  of  his  empire,  to 
take  soffident  care  for  this  portion  of  hk 
dominions  which  were  year  by  year  ofer* 
ran  and  ravaged  by  the  Northmen,  and 
the  neceasi^  of  a  naticmal  and  looal 
dynasty  for  the  protection  of  its  interests 
became  daily  more  evident 

Tears  had  passed  hf  sinoe  Charie- 
magne,  with  prophetic  nusgiving^  beheld 
the  first  Danish  fleets  and  had  a  strange 
suspi^on  that  the  sons  snd  grandsons  of 
these  sea-pirates  would  take  terrible  re- 
venge on  the  nations  of  the  West  and 
South  for  the  interminable  warfkre  whidi 
he  had  carried  on  against  the  worshippers 
of  Odin.  Since  then  the  flMurless  and  fSsro- 
cious  Danish  Jarls  had  carried  terror  witk 
their  dragon  prows  and  their  black  sails 
into  every  part  of  the  Carlovipgian  em. 
pire  where  the  rivers  were  navigaUe  to 
their  keels.  They  had  mounted  the  Bhine 
and  the  Moselle  up  to  Cologne  and  IHvea. 
They  had  devastated  Nantes  and  ascended 
the  Loire,  and  the  districts  of  the  Garonne 
also  knew  them  too  welL  Hie  Seine  had 
for  years  before  their  last  great  siege  been 
a  common  highway  for  the  Danish  rovers* 
The  monks  of  the  great  abbey  Jamieges 
had  habitually  been  in  the  habit  of  lioaid* 
ing  up  «  store  of  treasure  fkom  thdr  rer* 
enues  to  buy  off  the  meroilssi  ravages 
with  Danegetty  aa  th^  p^ed  under  tiMif 
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towers ;  and  Rouen  had  been  sacked  again  light  by  excayations,  and  the  discovery  of 
and  again  by  the  fierce  Vikings.  Many  skeletons  under  the  soil  in  good  preservi^ 
were  the  tales  told  of  the  deeds  of  daring  j  tion,  evidently  of  bodies  buried  in  haste, 
and  ferocity  done  on  Frankish  ground  by  made  it  presumable  that  these  were  the 
such  men  as  Jarl  Osker,  Hegner  Lodbrok,  victims  of  some  one  of  the  many  Daniah 
Biorn  Ironsides,  his  son,  and  Hastings,  inroads  up  the  Seine.  The  mercilesa 
amid  the  fierce  laughter  of  the  wild  Northmen,  with  cold-blooded  calculation, 
seamen  over  the  mead,   when    the   wild ,  slew  men,  women,  and  children  on  their 


light  of  the  blazing  logs  turned  to  a 
ruddier  hue  the  weather-beaten  faces  of 
the  listeners,  as  they  sat  at  their  long 
tables  in  winter  in  the  fir-built  halls  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  On  one  snch  occasion 
Regner  Lodbrok  boasted  before  Red  Eric, 


way,  in  order  to  paralyze  resistance  with 
the  terror  they  struck  into  the  popula- 
tions. They  strung  up  the  bodies  of 
labourers  on  the  trees  by  the  aide  of  the 
Seine  in  batches  of  six,  seven,  and  a  dozen 
at  a  time,  and  slew  so  many  of  the  inhab- 
the  Ober-king,  of  his  having  mounted  the  |  itants  that  the  Seine  rolled  down  shoals 
Seine  and  put  Paris  to  ran!«om ;  and  upon  i  of  corpses,  and  the  islands  of  the  river 
Eric's  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  the  i  were  white  with  the  bones  of  the  natives 
truth  of  his  story,  he  sent  two  of  his  men  who  had  fallen  beneath  their  battle-axes, 
out  of  the  hall  to  bring  in  before  the  and  were  swept  along  by  the  current  of 
drinkers  the  iron  bar  of  the  gate  of  Paris,  the  river  till  they  were  caught  on  the 
and  a  carved  larchen  rafter  of  St.  Ger-  shores  of  the  many  eyots  which  rise  from 
main-des-Prda,  which  he  had  carried  off  on 
his  last  visit.  Indeed,  under  the  effete 
Carlovingian  rule  the  defences  of  the  island 
city  had  fallen  into  rnin,  and  Paris  was  no 
more  than  an  open  city,  from  which  the 
priests,  soldiers,  and  inhabitants  fled  at 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  In 
the  faubourgs,  indeed,  the  strong,  cas- 
tellated monasteries  were  more  capable 
of  resisting  attack  than  the  city  itself. 
On  the  north  side  was  the  monastery 
of  St.  Germain-rAuxerrois,  and  the  yet 
stronger  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  from 
which,  however,  the  monks  fled  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  carrying  off  with  them  to 
Rlieims  the  body  of  St.  Denis.  On  the 
south  side  there  was  the  once  powerful 
monastery  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  where 
Clovis  and  Clotilde  lay  buried,  whose 
effigies  wore  on  each  side  the  port;il  of  the 
church.  There  were  also  the  no  less  cele- 
brated   convents    of  St.  Victor  and    St. 


the  bosom  of  the  Seine.  It  was  Charles 
the  Bald,  who  himself  had  not  ventured  to 
attack  the  Danes  from  his  strong  position 
at  St.  Denis,  during  the  capture  of  Paris 
in  801,  and  was  even  fain  to  buy  off  their 
retjreat  by  a  payment  of  heavy  Danegeld, 
who  restored  the  defences  of  Paris. 
Charles  the  Bald  rebuilt  the  two  bridgei 
which  the  Danes  had  broken  down,  and 
which,  being  constructed  on  strong  piles, 
prevented  the  ascent  of  their  galleys  np 
the  Seine,  and  from  so  assaulting  the 
island  city  on  its  east  side,  and  he  repaired 
and  fortified  anew  the  towers  on  the 
borders  of  the  river.  Tlie  two  bridges  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  uniting  the  city  to  the 
northern  and  southern  banks,  were  for- 
tified further  by  towers,  as  tttfs  des  ptmtt 
on  the  farther  side  from  the  city,  and  were 
in  lat^r  times  known  as  the  Petit  Poni  and 
the  Pont  an  Chanfjc.  Tliese  bridges  and 
towers  of  Charles  the  Bald  did  good  ser- 


Genevieve.  The  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  vice  in  the  celebrated  four  years'  siege  of 
at  that  time,  was  the  most  remarkable  part  |  the  city  by  the  Danes  in  885,  under  Sigurd 
of  the  environs  of  Paris,  containing  not  |  or  Siegfried,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
only  tho  -e  great  monasteries,  visible  from  Fat.  Many  were  the  assaults  made  by 
afar,  but  the  great  hall  of  the  Roman  Palais  their  galleys  and  their  fire-ships  on  the 
des  Thernies,  then  still  standing,  and  the  I  Pom  Plctus,  as  the  Petii  Pont  was  caUed 
vnstn  ruimiy  as  it  was  called  lat^r,  of  the  by  the  old  monkish  chroniclers,  in  order  to 
Roman  amphitheatre,  also  rising  to  a  lofty  |  destroy  it  and  surround  the  island  city. 
height.  During  the  past  year  the  substruc-  The  outer  towers  of  the  bridges  and  the 
tares  of  this  vast  edifice,  which  had  been  great  tower  known  afterwards  as  La 
forgotten  for  centuries,  were  brought  to   Grand  Chatelet,  had  to  withstand,  too^ 
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many  a  furious  attack.  The  Normans  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault  of  the  towers  of  the 
brid*^e,  under  the  shade  of  mantelets^  and 
covered  with  flights  of  arrows  and  cross- 
bow bolts  directed  against  the  defenders 
of  the  towers,  but  were  beaten  off  again 
and  again  with  stones,  and  their  mantelets 
destroyed  with  burning  oil  and  pitch  and 
wax  —  the  only  substitutes  for  nitro- 
glycerine and  picrate  of  potash  in  those 
times.  Primitive,  indeed,  were  the  means 
of  assault  and  defence  in  those  days  — 
on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  defence  on  which  they 
relied  were  processions,  with  the  bodies 
of  St.  (Jermain  and  St.  Genevieve  at  their 
head,  with  prayers  and  litanies  to  the 
saints  to  help  them  in  the  hour  of  need. 
There  was  too  a  perpetual  ringing  of  bells 
in  the  city  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  trum- 
pets blown  from  the  ramparts,  to  which 
the  Northmen  replied  with  fierce  bursts 
of  laughter  and  cries  of  derision  —  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  be  beaten  back, 
and  felt  sure  the  city  would  fall,  as  it  had 
done  before,  into  their  hands.  But  this 
time  they  were  mistaken.  Charles  le 
Gros,  the  Emperor,  was  far  away,  it  is 
true,  too  busy  with  his  Italian  schemes  to 
attend  to  the  cries  of  distress  from  Paris; 
but  the  valiant  Comte  Eudes  was  there, 
with  Robert  his  brother,  and  Eblis,  Abbot 
of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  the  nephew  of 
Eudes,  whose  ability  as  a  marksman  was  so 
great  that  he  is  hyperbolically  said  to  have 
been  able  to  kill  off  seven  Danes  at  a  shot. 
There  was  also  the  valiant  warrior-bishop 
Gauzeline,  who  assisted  his  flock  in  their 
hardest  strait  —  not  only  with  benedic- 
tions and  maledictions,  and  the  perpetual 
singing  of  the  litany,  "  A  furore  Norman- 
noruin^  lihfTa  noSy  O  Domine"  once  uni- 
versally chanted  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France,  and  which  was  intoned 
in  tiie  old  Church  of  Stc.  Genevieve  even 
down  to  the  siege  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  with 
goodly  shots  of  the  crossbow  and  doughty 
deeds  of  the  strong  arm.  The  Danes  at 
last,  despairing  of  taking  the  city  by  a 
coup  (Ip  malHy  retired  a  little,  and  fortified 
themselves  in  St.  Germain-le-Pont,  and 
from  there  harassed  the  country  all  round, 
and  advanced  again  to  the  assault  of  the 
city,  from  time  to  time.     Many  and  many 


were  the  sapplications  of  the  Parisians  to 
their  emperor  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
The  siege  was  conducted  in  such  fashion 
that  Count  Eudes  found  time  to  go  to 
Metz  in  887  to  supplicate  the  emperor 
anew  for  reinforcement,  and  to  return  with 
a  body  of  German  cavalry,  with  which  he 
cut  his  way  through  the  Danish  ranks  into 
the  city. 

He  announced,  moreover,  the  tidings 
that  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  on  the 
road  to  their  assistance,  and  that  the  em- 
peror himself  would  arrive  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  into  motion.  Henry,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  did  indeed  shortly  appear,  but  of 
him  the  Danes  disposed  during  a  sortie,  by 
catching  him,  horse  and  all,  in  a  covered 
pit,  Uke  a  wild  beast,  and  by  putting  him 
to  death.  Charles  the  Fat,  however,  did 
at  last  make  his  appearance  with  an  army 
at  the  foot  of  Montmartre;  but  he  pre- 
ferred rather  to  treat  with  the  Danes  and 
to  give  them  another  weighty  sum  of 
Danegeld,  and  to  divert  their  forces  against 
Burgundy,  then  in  revolt  against  him,  than 
meet  them  in  open  field — much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  who 
who  had  been  enduring  a  close  and  long 
siege  with  such  steadfastness.  This  siege 
is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  said,  the  initial  point 
of  the  history  of  modern  France.  The 
neglect  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Carolus  Cras- 
sus  or  Karl  der  Diche,  and  his  way  of 
treating  with  the  Danes,  disgusted  the 
Parisians  with  the  Carlovingian  rule; 
wliile  the  valiant  conduct  of  the  Count  of 
Paris,  and  of  all  his  family,  not  only  in  this 
siege,  but  in  two  subsequent  ineffectual 
sieges  by  the  Danes,  signalized  them  as 
the  fitting  chiefs  for  the  new  nationality 
of  France  then  in  process  of  birth ;  and  the 
Capetian  dynasty  may  date  its  reign,  in- 
deed, from  that  very  siege.  It  was  an 
event  which  deeply  stirred  all  Europe  mt 
the  time,  and  lived  long  in  the  memories 
of  men  associated  with  romance.  An  ac- 
count of  it  is  to  be  read  in  the  **  De  bellis 
Parisiacse  urbis  "  of  Abbo,  a  monk  of  St. 
Germains,  and  a  still  more  romantic  ver- 
sion in  the  great  poem  of  Ariosto.  Ariosto 
has  given  a  description  of  the  siege  as  it 
came  down  to  him,  transfigured  in  the 
Carlovingian  legends  of  the  TVouvhres, 
The  siege  is,  of  course,  put  back  to  the 
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time  of  Charlemagne,  and  its  assailants  are 
not  Danes  but  Moors ;  this  kind  of  change 
is  common  in  all  Carlovingian  legendary 
poetry.  The  besieger  of  Paris  is,  in  Ari- 
ostcj's  verr<e,  Agramante,  son  of  the  Moorish 
king  Troiano. 

**  Piirigi  intauto  avea  Passidio  intomo 
Del  fiirooiM)  figliuol  del  re  Troiano, 
£t  venne  h  tanto  estremitade  un  giorno, 
Che  n'auJo  quasi  al  buo  neniico  un  giomo. 
£  8c  non  che  li  voti  et  eicl  placorno 
Che  dclago*  di  pioggia  oscura  il  piano 
Cadca  quel  di  per  TAfricana  lancia 
Ilssmto  Impcrio  e*I  gran  nomidl  Francia.** 

Tlie  description  of  Paris  is  clearly  given, 
but  it  is  the  Paris  of  Ariosto*s  own  time, 
and  not  that  of  the  ninth  century  :  — 

**  Stcdc  Parigi  in  una  gran  piamura, 
Ncir  ombelico  a  Francta,  anzi  ncl  core 
Gli  parsa  la  revicra  entre  le  mura 
£  corre  ed  csce  in  ultra  parte  fuore; 
Ma  fa  un  isola  prima,  e  v'asslcura 
Nella  cetta  una  parte,  e  la  migliore; 
L*altre  due  (che  in  tre  parti  6  la  gran  terra) 
Di  fuor  la  fossa,  e  dcutru  il  fiume  serra.*' 

The  means  of  attack  and  defence  are  also 
well  described :  — 

**  Nod  ferro  solamente  vt  s*  a<1opra; 
Ma  grossi  maesi  e  mcrli  integri  e  saldi 
£  murl  despeccati  con  molta  opra 
Tette  di  torri  a  gram  pezzi  di  spaldi, 
L'acque  bollente  che  \engon  di  sopra, 
Portano  a*  Mori  insoppcrtabil  caldi; 
£  male  a  questa  pioggia  si  resiste, 
Ch'  entra  per  gli  elmi  e  fa  accecar  le  viste, 

*'  £  questa  piu  nooea  che  *1  ferro  quasi : 
Or  che  de  far  la  nebbia  di  oalclne  ? 
Or  che  doveano  far  gli  ardcnti  vasi 
Con  olio  e  zolfo  e  pcce  e  trementine? 
I  ccrchj  in  munizion  non  son  rimosi, 
Che  d'  ognitorno  hanno  di  iiammc  il  crine; 
Questi,  Bcagliati  per  diverse  bande, 
Mettano  a'  Saraciui  aspre  ghirlaiide.*' 

A  hundred  years  after  these  siejjes  of 
Paris  by  the  Danes  in  958,  Otho  II.,  Em- 
peror of  (lermany,  made  a  defiant  march 
upon  Paris,  but  contented  himself  with 
striking  its  gate«i  with  his  lance  and  singing 
Alh:htin  with  all  his  host  on  the  hill  of 
Montmartre.  After  which,  centuries  passed 
by :  the  Capetian  race  were  growing  in 
greatness  and  prosi)erity.  Philippe- Au- 
gust e  and  St.  Louis  had  given  new  types 
of  royalty  to  the  nation.  The  astonishing 
movement  of  the  Crusades  had  assisted  in 
casting  the  kingdoms  of  Kuro|)e  and  society 
into  new  moulds ;  and  although  the  cru- 
sading spirit  was  less  active,  it  still  sur- 
vived, while  chivalry,  which  was  of  coeval 
birth  and  allied  to  it,  was  in  its  richest 


period  of  efflorescence,  and^  aided  by  the 
songs  of  the  Trouveres  and  the  Tronbi^ 
dours,  had  developed  a  new  ideal  of  the 
noble  and  heroic,  softened  and  adorned 
with  those  tenderer  graces  of  life  which 
have  given  a  distinguishing  chann  to  mod- 
em society,  unknown  to  previona  ages. 
The  Valois  branch  of  the  Capetian  race 
filled  the  throne  of  France,  and  had  its 
title  to  possession  challenged  by  the  great- 
est, perhaps,  of  the  few  gieat  kings  of  Enff- 
land  —  the  chivalrous  and  magnificent  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  had  sworn  amongst  hii 
knights  and  nobles  at  Windsor  on  the  heron 
to  conquer  France  —  a  vow  in  which  all 
his  subjects  took  part  with  such  avidi^ 
and  such  (^[uaintncss,  sometimes  of  cbiTai- 
rous  conceit,  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
had  in  his  train  sundry  squires  who  went 
about  always  with  a  green  patch  on  one 
eye,  because  they  had  sworn  neTer  to  look 
on  the  damns  fie  leurs  pens^es  with  two  eyes 
until  they  had  done  some  mighty  de^d  of 
prowess  in  France. 

The  King  of  France  had  then  become  a 
great  king.  He  received  the  homage  of 
the  Kint;  of  England  for  his  French  prov- 
inces. His  cou'^ins  reigned  at  Naples  and 
in  Hungary.  He  was  tne  protector  of  the 
King  of  Scotland.  Tlie  briUiant  court  of 
the  Valois  was  the  most  renowned  in 
Europe  for  its  gorgeous  pageantries  and 
splendid  tournaments  and  festivals.  Il 
was,  indeed,  a  court  of  kings.  Tlie  kingi 
of  Navarre,  Majorca,  Bohemia,  and  often 
the  King  of  Scotland!,  were  to  be  seen  sor- 
rounding  the  throne  of  Philippe  of  Valois. 
John  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Honse  of  Luxem- 
bourg, whose  son  was  afterwards  emperor. 
under  the  title  of  Charles  IV.,  declared  he 
could  only  live  in  Paris,  which  he  declared 
to  be  the  *^»cjour  le  plue  checaiaresqiie  du 
tnontle" 

Tlie  kings  of  the  Valois  race  were  indeed 
too  chevalare^fque  and  too  much  given  to 
pageantry  and  display,  and  all  the  pleas- 
urable vanities  of  chivalry,  to  make  them 
serious  antagonists  for  such  a  kins  as  Ed- 
ward III.    'Diey  led  their  misrhty  noets  dt 
nobles  and   knights  to  battle  as  though 
they  were  going  to  a  mere  tonmament,  or 
military  promenadey  as  the  phrase  now  i^ 
Edward,  on  his  side,  though  the  duTalrie 
vein  was  very  strong  in  mm,  managed  to 
combine  the  chivalrous  spirit  with  a  rerr 
I  close   attention   to    busmess.      He   hail 
!  moreover,  greater   military   genius   than 
'  any  of  the  kings  and  princes  with  whom 
he  had  to  contend.    He  understood  the  in- 
creasing value  of  infantry  in  the  field.    He 
'  cultivated  for  this  purpose  the  soodwill  of 
the  burgesses  and  yeomen  of  ungland,  en* 
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larjred  the  privileges  of  the  towns  and 
commons,  and  paid  attention  to  commerce 

—  so  that  when  he  took  the  field  against 
the  kings  of  France,  he  was  able  to  do  so 
not  only  with  a  full  exchequer,  but  with  a 
goodly  body  of  archers  and  crossbowmen, 
to  whom  were  mainly  due  the  wondrous 
defeats  which  he  was  enabled  to  inflict  on 
the  s])lendid  chivalry  of  France.  He  had, 
however,  to  learn  his  business  as  an  organ- 
izer of  victorious  invasion.  His  first  inva- 
sion in  VV'VJ  came  to  no  very  good  end: 
but  Cresy  won  for  him  Calais,  and  Poic- 
tiers  laid  all  France  open  to  his  incursions. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  l'35y  that  he 
made  his  most  serious  attempt  on  Paris. 
JuiiH-lr-iUm  was  then  his  prisoner ;  and  the 
young  Dauphin  was  then  in  the  capital, 
directing  its  defence,  with  the  aid  of  the  fa- 
mous Etienne  Marcel,  prevot  des  inarckandsy 
and  the  leader  of  the  popular  movements 
which  had  already  begun  to  distinguish 
Paris  as  one  of  the  most  impulsive  and 
high->pirited  of  Euroj)ean  cities.  Indeed, 
the  discord,  divisions,  and  popular  revolts 
which  had  occurred  in  the  capital  when 
John  was  in  captivity,  and  under  the  weak 
rule  of  the  Dauphin,  and  which  were  owing 
to  the  intrigues  of  Charles  the  Mauvais, 
King  of  Navarre,  with  Marcel  and  the  i)op- 
ular  })arty,  had  acted  as  an  encouragement 
to  Edward  in  his  invading  policy,  and  con- 
tributed larjrely  to  his  success.  He  count- 
ed on  the  obstacles  which  the  revolution- 
ary party  in  Paris  would  throw  in  the  way 
oi*  national  organization,  just  as  Bismarck 
has  done,  but  still  he  never  was  able  to 
get  pos.se ssi on  of  the  city. 

Edward  III.,  nevertheless,  appears  to 
have  landed  his  army  at  Cherbourg  in 
V\'jU  in  as  thorough  a  state  of  organization 
as  the  times  were  ca])able  of.  His  little 
host  of  30,000  men  was,  for  the  age,  as 
com]>h*tL'ly  prepared  in  every  branch  and 
against  all  contingencies  as  the  Prussian 
hijst  of  this  year.  Nothing  appears  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment and  for  the  commissariat,  and  the 
foree  was  even  fully  provided  with  means 
of  diversion.  The  English  king  was,  it  is 
said,  the  first  to  make  u^e  of  artillery  in 
the  field,  and  all  his  weapons  and  accoutre- 
ments were  of  the  newest  fashion  and  in  per- 
fect order.  Six  thousand  chariots  followed 
tlie  army  with  provi.^ions,  ammunition,  and 
stores  of  all  kintls,  among  which  were  mills 
for  grinding'flour,  ovens  for  baking  bread, 
forges  for  repairing  armour  and  weapons, 
and  all  sorts  of  migratory  workshops;  the 
army  was  even  provided  with  its  packs  of 
hounds  for  hunting,  and  with   little  barks 

—  we  suppose  like   Welsh  coracles  —  for 


catching  fish  from  in  time  of  Lent.  Against 
the  perfect  organization  of  the  English 
army,  the  immense  mass  of  French  graniU 
seigneurs  and  knights  were  a  mere  brilliant, 
brave,  but  thoughtless  mob,  incapable  of 
common  action  or  of  doing  anything  but 
throw  each  other  into  confusion  —  so  they 
came  to  utter  ruin  at  Cressy  and  Poictier^, 
and  Edward  HI.  could  march  through 
France  this  time  just  as  he  would.  He  did 
not^  however,  come  straight  to  Paris ;  he 
marched  right  across  France  from  Cher- 
bourg to  Rheims,  amid  the  autumnal  mud 
and  the  rain.  He  had  a  notion  of  getting 
himself  crowned  at  Rheims  as  King  of 
France.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  take 
that  ancient  city ;  so  after  remaining  be- 
fore its  walls  for  six  weeks,  he  raised  his 
camp  and  marched  by  Chillons  and  Bar-le- 
Due  to  Troyes,  and  held  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  to  ransom  for  200,000  golden 
crowns.  He  then  piously  made  his  devo- 
tions at  £ast«r  at  Chanteloup,  where  1,200 
fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church, 
and  were  surrounded  and  the  church  set 
fire  to ;  and  where,  out  of  the  1,200  so  shut 
up,  only  such  escaped  as  jumped  out  of 
the  windows,  and  a  good  many  of  these 
were  killed  by  the  English  captains,  amid 
much  horse-laughter,  bo  that  800  only 
were  saved  altogether.  From  Chanteloup 
Edward  advanced  to  Bourg-la-Reine.  The 
terror  spread  by  the  approach  of  the  Eng- 
lish host  was  so  great,  that  no  living  be- 
ing was  to  be  seen  far  or  near  on  the 
march,  and  as  they  came  on  they  burnt 
Montlh^ry  and  Lonjumeau  and  everytliing 
en  route.  Edward  advanced  and  fixed  his 
Quarters  in  the  F-aubourg  St.  Germain. 
This  was  the  portion  of  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  which  had  grown  the  most  since  the 
Northmen's  siege  of  Paris.  That  southern 
suburb  has,  strangely  enough,  always  been 
the  learned  quarter  of  Paris,  and  its  chief 
accretion  tooK  place  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, when  Abelard  and  Guillaume  do 
Champeaux  settled  there,  and  set  up 
rival  schools,  which  attracted  an  immen-^e 
colony  of  students,  so  that  Abelard  may 
be  looked  on  as  the  founder  of  the  Pari^ 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Edward  HI., 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  given  any 
attention  to  scholastic  philosophy,  neither 
did  he  venture  on  an  actual  assault  of  the 
city.  He  contented  himself  with  blockad- 
ing it,  and  with  sending  a  defiance  to  sin- 
gle combat  to  the  Dauphin,  with  burning 
the  faubourgs  and  the  villages  all  around 
and  laying  waste  the  country,  so  that  the 
trembling  citizens  from  the  walU  of  their 
capital  beheld  the  smoke  of  their  rained 
houses   msceiiding   around   them   on   all 
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sides.  Paris* at  this  t'me  seems  to  have 
numbered  about  49,110  inhabitants,  and 
their  anxiety  about  assault  was  so  great 
that  it  was  forbidden  in  the  capital  that 
the  bells  should  be  rung  by  night  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries  for  matins,  for 
fear  that  the  enemy  might  approach  the 
walls  at  such  time  unheard.  Only  the 
courrc'/cu  was  allowed  to  be  sounded  at 
evening;  from  Notre  Dame ;  and  in  all  the 
churches  and  convents  matins  were  sung 
at  couvre-/(f:u  instead  of  at  midnight  —  a 
channre  found  so  agreeable  in  some  con- 
vents that  they  continued  to  sing  matins  at 
couvre-feu  instead  of  at  midnight  long 
after  the  English  had  departed.  The  in- 
babitantB,  moreover,  of  Paris,  headed  by 
Marcel,  the  prcoot  des  inarchands,  and  his 
echerins^  made  a  wonderful  vow  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  of  Notre  Dame,  if  she  would 
bring  about  their  deliverance ;  they  vowed 
her  a  taper  of  the  length  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  jParis  (then  4,155  toises^  about  six 
miles),  to  be  burnt  day  and  night  before 
her  shrine,  with  further  promise  that  this 
monstrous  taper  should  be  renewed  every 
year.  WTiether  this  vow  of  the  monstrons 
taper  had  any  real  efficacy  or  no,  certain 
it  IS  that  the  King  of  En;;land  did  depart 
at  last,  but  not  before  he  had  consumed 
all  and  wasted  all  far  and  near,  and  re- 
duced Paris  to  the  extremities  of  famine. 
He  wanted  provisions  himself,  and  so 
broke  up  the  blockade,  and  soon  after  con- 
cluded the  lieaco  of  Bretigny,  by  which  he 
secured  A(][uitaine  and  Calais,  and  got 
3,000,000  crowns  of  gold.  The  monstrous 
taper,  it  must  be  added,  was  really  pur- 
chas^Hl  for  the  Virgin  of  Notre  Dame  — 
so  she  was  probably  the  only  gainer  in 
France  by  the  war.  Such  a  taper  was 
kept  always  alight  before  her  shrine,  ex- 
cept during  the  troubled  days  of  the 
League,  till  the  year  1(308,  when  M.  Miron, 
then  precof  des  marchandg^  substituted  a 
silver  candelabrum,  with  an  ever-burning 
light,  for  the  original  taper. 

Great  indeed  were  the  horrors  which 
twenty  years  of  English  invasion  had 
brought  with  it  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France ;  but  as  they  were  in- 
finitely surpassed  by  those  which  the 
country  suffered  under  the  more  merciless 
inroad  of  Henry  V.,  and  were  necessarily 
of  a  similar  character,  we  omit  to  notice 
them  here.  The  claim  of  the  Plantagenet 
king  to  the  throne  of  France  was  indeed 
an  unjustiffable  pretext  for  invasion ;  yet 
he  has  some  excuse  in  the  arrogant  tone 
assumed  by  the  monarchs  of  France 
towards  English  kings,  because  they 
chanced  to  be  their  liege  men,  and  in  the 


provocation  which  he  had  received  in  re- 
spect of  his  French  posaearions ;  and  Uie 
chivalrous  character  of  the  age,  the  gal- 
lant, loyal,  and  courteous  bearing  of  tlM 
chieftains  on  either  side  towards  eadi 
other,  the  universal  want  felt  by  the  lead- 
ing spirita  of  those  times  for  some  field  in 
which  to  display  knightly  accompliahmcnta 
and  virtues,  render  the  story  of  tue  contest, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  pages  of  FroiBBart,  in- 
ferior to  none  for  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  if  we  keep  out  of  sight  the 
barbarities  which  accompanied  it,  and  the 
suffering  which  it  entailed  on  the  French 
people.  In  the  story  of  the  burgesses  of 
Calais,  towards  whom  Edward's  craelty 
relented  at  the  intercession  of  his  qneen, 
and  also  in  that  of  the  generous  liberation 
of  Sir  Ilervd  de  Leon  at  the  noble  re- 
monstrance of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
reader  rejoices  to  see  the  barbarian  disi^ 
pear  before  the  earnest  voice  of  mesc'ful 
and  chivalrous  appeaL  The  augresBion 
of  Henry  V.,  however,  had  little  of  this 
chivalrous  nature,  it  was  an  agmuion 
of  ambition  and  policy  and  calculation,  the 
aggrcKsion  of  an  offshoot  of  a  usnrpinff 
race,  who  took  advantage  of  the  distracted 
conilition  of  France  to  invade  her  territo- 
ries for  dynastic  purposes.  The  Lancas- 
trian  monarch  had  the  brain  and  the  heart 
of  a  conqueror,  and  felt  moreover  that  hii 
family  had  need  of  some  splendid  succeuet 
in  the  realms  of  France  to  cast  a  gloiy 
of  victory  around  their  Uirone  equal,  if 
possible,  in  splendour  to  that  which  the 
rlantagcnets  had  won  for  themselves,  in 
order  to  become  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English  nation. 

France  had,  indeed,  recovered  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity  from  the  effects  of  the  last 
English  invasion,  since  the  valoor  of 
Dugucsclin  had  liberated  her  soiL  Pariti 
within  the  fortifications  which  Marcel  had 
erected  round  her  northern  side,  begin- 
ning with  the  Tour  de  Billy,  near  the  jSwt- 
nal,  and  following  nearly  the  line  (^  the 
present  bouvelards  up  to  the  Tour  du  Bois 
of  the  Louvre  on  the  Seine,  had  grown  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  increased  in 
population.  Its  inhabitants  already  were 
characterized  by  that  light,  gay  ihwilrar 
spirit,  yet  capable  of  immense  eflfortB  and 
courage  on  occasion,  for  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  distinguished,  so  that  FroiBsait 
was  capable  of  writing  of  its  citizens  abont 
twenty  years  after  the  peace  ^f  Bretigny 
—  **I1  avait  alors  de  riches  et  puisssnti 
hommes  arm^s  de  pied  en  cap,  la  somme  de 
trente  mille,  aussi  bien  appareill^  de  tontes 
pieces  comme  nuls  chevaliers  pourraieat 
etre  et  disaient  quand  ila  se  nombraient 
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qu'ils  dtaient  bion  gens  h,  combattre  d'eux 
niomes  et  Bans  aide  les  plus  grands  seig- 
neurs (lu  monde."  Indeed,  all  the  kings  of 
the  Valois  race  held  in  some  dread  the  ris- 
ing? independence  of  spirit  of  the  French 
citizens  of  that  time,  who  were  in  constant 
intercourse  with  the  free  cities  of  Flanders, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  emulate  in  their 
aspirations  for  liberty  ;  and  it  was  as  much 
the  suspicion  and  apprehension  which  the 
P'rench  kings  felt  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Parisians  in  their  manner  of  court  life  and 
public  and  private  conduct,  as  the  superior 
charm  and  climate  of  the  valley  of  the 
Loire,  which  induced  the  Valois  monarchs 
to  prefer  Hlois,  Chambord,  Chinon,  and 
Amboise  to  their  royal  residences  on  the 
borders  of  the  Seine. 

RaT)id,  however,  as  had  been  the  growth 
of  trench  prosperity  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  was  now  destined,  during 
the  ]>eri()d  of  the  second  English  invasion, 
to  fall  into  just  as  rapid  a  decline,  and  to 
descend  to  such  a  depth  of  misery  as  Eng- 
land has  never  known  in  the  whole  of  her 
history.  France,  however,  has  not  once, 
but  several  times,  in  the  course  of  her 
national  existence,  been  the  prey  of  such 
horrors,  in  the  way  of  suffering  brought 
upon  her  by  invasion  and  war  and  civil 
and  religious  discord,  that  they  surpass  all 
power  of  description,  and  her  rapid  re- 
covery from  such  states  of  utter  desolation 
show  an  elasticity  in  the  character  of  the 
people  such  as  no  other  nation  can  ex- 
hibit. Charles  V.,  who  as  Dauphin  had 
bt^en  the  antagonist  of  Ivlward  III.,  and 
who  had  even  been  on  his  knees  as  a  sup- 
pliant before  the  Parisians  in  the  person 
of  Marcel,  died  in  VM),  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  VI.,  then  twelve  years  of  age. 
During  his  minority  his  three  uncles  un- 
dertook the  rejrency.  which,  owing  to  their 
jealousy  and  quarrels  brought  disorder  on 
the  country.  The  spirit  of  the  Parisians 
WMS  still  rising,  and  in  consequence  of 
Bonie  fi-cal  exactions,  the  Revoke  de  Mail- 
lot ins  took  place,  in  which  the  court  of 
Charles  VI.  capitulated  with  the  people 
of  Paris  for  a  quiet  entry  into  the  city. 

A  reaction,  however,  took  place.  The 
king  and  his  governors  made  a  great  dis- 
j)lay  of  force,  and  carried  on  war  against 
the  Flemings,  who  then,  as  later,  were 
ever  the  allies  of  the  Parisians  in  their 
popular  movements.  The  Flemings  were 
defeated  by  the  royal  forces  at  Rosbecq, 
and  the  r(\val  party  treated  the  victory  as 
one  over  the  Parisians,  and  the  young 
king  entered  Paris  lance  in  hand,  as 
though  into  a  conquered  city.  The  coun- 
try then  was  atflicted  with  a  series  of  car 


lamities  which  were  sufficient  for  its  ruin 
without  the  English  invasion.  The  young 
king  was  married  to  the  infamous  I:abeau 
de  Bavi6re,  whose  shameful  adulteries^luid 
intriguing  spirit  made  her  a  woman  as 
fatal  to  France  as  Eleanor  de  Guienne. 
The  king  himself  fell  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness, and  continued  so  afflicted  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  Under  a  disputed 
and  divided  regency  the  Burgundian  and 
Armagnac  parties  created  factions  among 
the  citizens,  and  contended  with  ferocity 
for  the  possession  of  the  capital  Assas- 
sination and  massacres  became  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  As  the  Dauphin  grew 
up  a  party  formed  about  him  also,  and 
then  came  the  famous  scene  at  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  in  which  the  great  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Jean  fans  Peur,  who  was 
suspected  of  the  assassination  of  a  rival 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  him<^lf  assassinated  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Dauphin,  who  had  invited  him  to 
the  interview. 

That  fatal  scene  at  Montereau  sufficed, 
together  with  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  to 
give  Henry  V.  possession  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  capital ;  for  the  Burgundian 
party  not  only  held  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  were  the  ruling  faction  in  Paris. 
The  new  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  played 
much  the  same  part  as  Charles  le  ^muvais 
on  the  previous  invasion,  at  once,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  Dauphin,  threw  himself  into 
the  English  alliance,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes,  signed  in  1419,  by  both  King  and 
Queen  of  France,  —  in  which  Isabeau  de 
Baviere  had  the  infamy  to  call  her  son  the 
soi-disant  Dauphin,  and  so  throw  doubts 
on  his  legitimacy,  —  the  heir  to  the  throne 
was  declared  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
succession  on  account  of  his  crimes ;  and, 
under  its  stipulations,  the  English  king 
found  him  sell  shortly  after  lodged  in  the 
Ivouvre  as  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
France,  and  heir  to  the  monarchy. 

The  victor  of  Agincourt  entered  the  Pa- 
risian capital  in  state,  riding  between  the 
poor  maa  King  of  France  ana  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  followed  by  a  suite  in 
which  were  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Bed- 
ford, and  Exeter,  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. 

Not  long,  however,  did  Henry  V.  eiyoy 
his  conquest,  for  he  died  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1422,  at  Vincennes  :  and  the  mad 
king,  Charles  VI.,  died  likewise  about  two 
months  later  —  followed  to  the  grave  by 
the  tears .  and  sympathy  which  subjects 
have  ever  bestowea  on  monarchs  so  in- 
flicted. 

The  death  of  the  Engliah  king,  and  the 
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assumption,  by  the  Dauphin,  of  the  title 
of  Charles  VI L,  naturally  revived  the  spirit 
of  independence  in  France ;  but  during  the 
course  of  the  strugji^le,  which  lasted  for 
fifteen  years,  up  to  the  time  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  Paris  by  the  English,  the  miseries 
of  France  and  the  desolation  of  Paris 
reached  an  inconceival:>le  pit<;h  of  intensity. 
In  such  a  theatre  of  misery  as  France  then 
became,  one  figure,  however,  appears  of 
miraculous  purity  and  heroism,  a  very  in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  France,  the  in- 
spired warrior-virgin  of  Lorraine  —  of  that 
Lorraine  whicli  Prussia  would  now  wholly 
dissever  from  France.  Jeanne  d'Arc,  how- 
ever, never  set  foot  in  Paris,  althougli  she 
appeared  before  its  walls.  The  inspired 
heroine  knew,  she  said,  that  her  mission 
was  ended  when  she  had  delivered  Orleans 
and  t-aken  her  king  to  be  crowned  at 
Rheim.'^,  where  she  stood  with  that  banner 
in  hand  which  she  said  it  was  right  should 
also  share  of  the  glory,  since  it  had  had  its 
share  of  the  pain. 

She  was,  however,  le(i  to  undertake  the 
siege,  of  Paris  against  her  will.  She  ad- 
vanced, nevertheless,  to  the  as:;ault  with 
all  her  old  fearlessness,  leading  the  attack 
at  the  Porte  St.  Ilonore,  where  the  city 
was  surrounded  bv  a  double  moat.  The 
outer  ditch  was  dry ;  this  she  crossed,  and 
passed  over  the  rampart  to  the  one  within, 
wliere  she  stood  sounding  the  water  witli 
her  lance,  and  calling  for  faggots  and  wood 
to  fill  up  the  trench,  regardless  of  the  ar- 
rows and  cross-bow  bolts  and  insults  which 
English  and  Burgundians  hurled  around 
her  from  the  walls,  till  she  received  a  shot 
in  one  of  her  legs,  and  her  standard-bearer 
fell  beside  her.  This  was  the  first  check 
of  La  Pucelle,  and  preceded  only  shortly 
her  captivity  at  Compi6gne,  which  led  to 
her  martvr  end  at  Kouen.  This  was  in 
14*2.0,  and  Paris  was  not  evacuated  by  the 
English  tiU  14:J6,  when  only  1,500  English 
remaining  as  a  garrison,  under  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  this  remnant  of  the  invaders  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  Bastille,  and  the 
Burgundians,  who  were  still  the  dominant 
faction  in  the  town,  and  who  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  English  alliance,  ad- 
mitted the  troops  of  the  king,  under  his 
constable,  llichemont.  The  English  gar- 
rison were,  however,  allowed  to  depart 
peacejibly,  the  Parisians  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  few  sarcastic  cries  at  their 
French  dignitaries  who  attended  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  an  English- 
'man  if  he  could  make  to  himself  some  vivid 
conception  of  the  rule  of  the  English  kings 
in  Paris.  Henry  V.  paid  frequent  visits  to 
his  French  capital,  and  he  held  Bolemn 


feasts  in  the  Louvre  at  ChriBtmas  and  at 
Pentecost.  He  sat  in  great  8tat«  at  table 
under  a  magnificent  dais,  for  all  the  world 
to  see,  by  the  side  of  his  ^oung  French 
queen,  and  surrounded  by  Lngliui  prinoea 
of  the  blood,  and  by  English  bishops,  no- 
bles, and  knights,  and  as  many  Frendi 
ones  as  he  could  get  to  attend  lum.  The 
old  mad  kin<v  of  France  remained  in  almoiit 
com])lete  secli^sion  and  obscurity  in  the 
vast  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  wanting  even  ne- 
cessities at  times,  and  visited  only  by  old 
servitors  and  good  burgesses  of  Rixis,  who 
remained  faithful  in  niisfortune.  The  lit- 
tle Henry  \1,  was  brought  to  Paris  in 
1 131,  and  it  is  said  that  his  grandmother 
Isabeau  watched  him  pass  her  palace  on 
his  way  to  the  Louvre  from  ochind  a 
window,  and  that  the  little  boy  turned 
round  to  look  at  her.  The  povemment 
of  the  city  was  carried  on  by  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  and  the  first  president  of  the  par- 
liament Philippe  de  Morvillicrs;  but  it 
was  a  fj^overnment  of  tyranny  and  terror; 
for  a  single  word  of  censure  against  Eng- 
lish or  Burgundian,  tongues  were  piercra 
and  the  pillory  made  use  of.  But  the 
state  of  things  was  so  terrible  during  the 
last  years  of  the  English  rule,  that  oeath 
itself  was  a  happy  release  for  most  eitiieni 
of  Paris.  Tlie  city  was  in  a  chronic  state 
of  famine,  pestilence  was  rife  from  time  to 
time,  and  after  H'U  the  intensity  and 
length  of  the  winter  frosts  were  appidling; 
it  snowed  one  wint<>r  for  forty  days  and 
forty  night.<t.  In  the  ^  Journal  d'un  Boor- 
geois  de  Paris,'*  the  writer  says  he  saw 
boys  and  girls  lying  on  dirt-heaps  in  the 
city,  thirty  and  forty  together,  dying  of 
hunger  and  cold,  and  moaning  out  together, 
*'  Je  meurs  de  faim  1  Je  meurs  de  uim  t  ** 
Tlie  population  of  the  city  was  reduced 
one-half.  There  were  24,000  abandoned 
houses  in  Paris,  and  the  inhabitants  pulled 
them  to  pieces  to  make  fuel  of  the  wood- 
work. The  state  of  hunser  was  sach  that 
dogs  were  dangerous,  and  dog-killers  wen 
appointeil,  and  the  poor  followed  them  to 
catch  up  such  offal  as  might  be  thrown  to 
them  from  the  slain  dogs,  while  the  denu- 
dation of  the  environs  wa^  so  complete 
that  wolves  invaded  the  capital  by  meht, 
and  attacked  people  in  the  street.  Nor 
were  the  horrors  of  the  country  less  fear- 
ful. Armies  of  brigands  and  andisciplined 
soldiers — some  of  them  were  known  by 
the  terrible  name  of  ecorcheunt — devss- 
tated  the  provinces.  Their  ferocity  wu 
such  that  they  roasted  children  in  the 
sight  of  their  parents  to  extort  money. 
Labourers  abandoned  the  spade  and  the 
plough,  since  the  whole  ooontry  was  satea 
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up  by  bandits  and  marauding  soldiers 
and  w(j1vc3,  and  they  could  look  for  no 
profit  from  their  labour.  They  there- 
fore turned  either  brigands  in  self-de- 
fence, (ir  fled  to  the  woods  to  live  in 
c.ives  with  wild  beasts,  and  some  in  their 
wild  desf)air  souj^ht  to  make  a  compact 
wilh  tlie  demon.  The  misery  of  the  people 
was  so  inten-e  that  a  strange  maniacal 
dance,  accompanied  with  convulsions,  be- 
C'lme  an  ei;idemic  amon^the  populations: 
it  was  known  as  the  Dance  de  St»  Gai. 
When  it  Avas  once  commenced,  lookers-on 
became  infected  with  an  irresistible  conta- 
gion, and  with  shrieks  and  convulsive  con- 
tortionsjoincd  in  the  round  till  they  fainted, 
or  died  of  exhaustion.  The  dance  after- 
wards known  as  the  Dance  Macabre,  took 
its  orij^in  from  this  strange  malady,  and 
the  "  Dance  of  Death  "  of  Holbein,  and  that 
yet  to  be  seen  on  the  bridge  of  Lucerne, 

f)erj)etuate  the  memory  of  the  days  of  the 
asi  En;:;li>h  invasion  of  France,  when  the 
population  far  and  wide  looked  to  death  as 
the  only  sure  allegation  of  their  miseries. 
France,  however,  yet  again,  with  that 
astonishing  elasticity  which  one  never 
ceases  to  wonder  at  in  reading  her  history, 
speedily  recovered  from  the  depth  of 
wretchedness  into  which  she  had  been 
plunged  by  the  last  Knglish  invasion ;  and 
Paris,  too,  started  up  anew,  and  increased 
rapidly  in  extent  and  prosperity.  Al- 
thougli  here  we  deal  only  with  the  sieges 
of  Paris,  yet  in  any  account  of  the  secular 
fortunes  of  the  great  city  it  would  be  im- 
pos  ible  to  pass  over  the  intimate  sympa- 
thy which  existed  between  her  and  that 
strange  monarch,  Louis  XI.  Paris  and 
Louis  XI.  thoroughly  understood  each 
other,  and  they  lived  together  on  the  most 
familiar  terms.  Paris,  in  despite  of  her 
love  of  splendour  and  display,  her  capri- 
cious moo<ls  and  her  petulant  ill-humour, 
has  always  had  in  her  generous  heart  an 
invincible  and  steady  tendency  towards 
democracy ;  and  Louis  XJ,  was,  for  a 
crowned  head,  the  most  revolutionary 
democrat  who  ever  lived.  lie  had  thor- 
oughly understood  how  the  feudal  system 
was  utterly  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  how 
all  the  j^ood  that  it  ever  contained  had 
gone  out  of  it,  and  only  the  bad  remained. 
With  the  subtU'.-t  craft  and  most  indomi- 
tal>h'  ]>urj»o>e  he  nmleriook  to  reduce  once 
for  all  into  thorough  subjecti<m  the  great 
feu«l'il  cliicfs  who  overawed  the  crown  of 
France,  and  whose  jealousies,  conspiracies, 
and  ambitions  were  for  ever  plunging  the 
country  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  ren- 
dering it  the  prey  of  a  foreign  invader. 
The  great  contest  in  which  he  contrived  to 


send  Charles  the  Terrible  to  his  ruin  be- 
fore the  Alps  was  one  instance  of  the  dex- 
terity and  tenacity  with  which  he  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  whole  system  of 
feudalism ;  and  the  crafty  and  provident 
monarch  foresaw  with  truly  prophetic  po- 
litical genius  what  part  the  tiers  etat  and 
burgesses  of  France  were  to  play  in  the 
new  order  of  things.  Hence  he  made 
friends  to  himself  among  the  burgesses 
and  townsfolk  all  over  France,  and  relied 
on  them  for  appreciation  and  support  of 
his  policy.  But  nowhere  did  he  pay  such 
court  to  the  people  as  in  Paris.  He  liked 
their  caustic  numour,  enjoyed  their  jokes, 
and  tolerated  them  with  good-humour 
even  when  they  told  against  himself.  He 
was  a  cautious,  prudent  hard  worker  him- 
self in  his  own  way,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  sober  trader  and  artisan  of  Paris  was 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  gorgeous  airs 
and  fanfaronading  demeanour  of  th  e  great 
feudal  nobles  and  barons,  every  one  of 
whom  thought  himself  a  roitelet,  or  little 
king,  and  a  possible  competitor  for  the 
throne  of  France  itself.  For  Louis  XL 
Paris  was  his  refuge,  his  citadel,  his  arsenal. 
**  Ma  bonne  ville  ae  Paris,"  he  said  of  her, 
**  si  je  la  perdais,  tout  serai t  fini  pour  moi." 
And  he  did  his  best  to  show  he  liked  them ; 
he  dressed  just  like  an  ordinary  burgess  of 
Paris,  walked  with  the  the  people,  and  be- 
came goodfellow  well  met  with  all,  and 
was  popular  among  them  as  no  other  king 
of  France  has  ever  been.  He  increased 
their  city  privileges,  called  their  burgesses 
to  his  council,  usteued  to  their  advice, 
harangued  them  at  the  holies,  hearkened 
to  their  complaints,  talked  with  them,  ex- 
changed jokes  with  them,  and  told  them 
salcA  contes.  He  loved,  above  all,  to  dine 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  the  precot  and 
the  echevitiSy  with  the  magistrates  of  the 
parliament,  or  with  some  rich  trader  of  the 
city.  He  let  everybody  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  talk  to  him  about  the  most  or- 
dinarv  business,  and  stood  godfather  to 
crowds  of  city  children.  "  Comper^,"  the 
burgess  said  to  him,  taking  him  by  the 
pourpoint,  and  **  compare,"  he  replied  to  the 
humblest  among  the  artisans.  He  and  the 
Parisians  of  that  time  understood  each 
other  thoroughly,  and  happier  had  it  beeu 
for  the  commons  of  France  if  they  had  had 
other  such  sovereigns  to  look  aiter  their 
interests;  for  Louis  XL  was  remorseless 
as  fate  to  great  ladies  on  their  knees  im- 
ploring for  the  head  of  a  traitorous  feu- 
dal chieftain,  but  scrupulous  to  the  utter- 
most in  repairing  any  damage  he  might  in- 
voluntarily have  caused  a  poor  countryman 
or    country   housewife   by   OTemmnio^ 
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their  groands  in  hunting,  or  in  any  other 
way. 

After  Louis,  however,  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Valois  returned  to  their  ruinous 
love  of  foreign  adventures  and  extrava- 
gant court  display;  none  of  them  loved, 
like  Louis,  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  biting 
jests  of  the  Parisians,  or  to  run  the  risk 
of  overhearing  their  sparkling  sarcastic 
chansonsy  and  they  preferred,  for  the  most 
part,  to  hold  their  gay  courts  and  enter- 
tain their  fair  mistresses,  apart  from  pub- 
lic view,  in  their  splendid  ch&teaux  on  the 
sunny  Loire.  However,  Paris  was  grow- 
ing 80  rapidly  in  opulence  and  strength, 
and  absorbing  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
provinces,  that  it  was  impossible  for  roy- 
alty to  think  of  neglecting  it  altogether, 
or  for  fixing  its  permanent  seat  elsewhere. 
And,  moreover,  the  terrible  conflict  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Reformed  religions 
was  on  the  eve  of  its  43irth  in  France. 
The  religious  spirit  of  the  country  was  be- 
ing sundered  in  twain,  and  the  schism  was 
destined  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  terrible  strug- 

fles  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  man  ;  and 
*aris  was,  by  its  very  nature,  the  head- 
quarters of  Catholicism,  just  as  La  Ro- 
chelle  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Huguenots. 

Paris  had  grown  now  to  be  a  city  of 
some  200,000  or  210,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  the  city  of  Ste.  Grenevi^ve  and  of  St. 
Louis,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity—  the  very  fount  of  French  ortho- 
doxy ;  it  was  the  isle  sonnante  of  *Rabelais 
—  the  city  of  a  thousand  bells,  of  eighty 
churches,  of  sixty  convents,  and  Catholic 
to  the  core.  Catholicism  was  the  very 
soul  of  the  gay  city.  The  festivals  and 
processions  and  pomps  of  the  ancient 
Church  were  more  in  accordance  with  the 
exuberant  life  of  the  joyous  capital.  Sol- 
emn, stately,  and  severe,  Calvinism  was 
too  dark  and  morose  a  creed  for  the  light 
and  joyous  Parisian  nature;  for  there 
never  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
about  seven  or  eight  thousand  Huguenots 
in  Paris  —  a  mere  fly  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  as  was  said  in  those  times.  Cal- 
vinism was  more  suitable  to  the  severe 
and  quiet  life  of  the  provincial  cities, 
where  existence,  on  account  of  the  general 
emigration  of  the  more  volatile  spirits  to 
the  capital,  had  a  more  sombre  and  mdre 
austere  aspect.  The  Calvinists,  moreover, 
were  not  a  tolerant  race ;  they  mocked  at 
the  great  Catholic  festivals,  destroyed 
crosses,  insulted  and  broke  to  pieces  the 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints  whenever 
they  had  en  opportunity,  and  the  Cdt!iolic3 


regarded  them  as  infidels  and  savages. 
In  fact,  the  partizans  of  either  religion 
thought  it  impossible  that  both  could  go 
on  side  by  side  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
This  view  of  Paris  by  no  means  justifies, 
but  it  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
facility  with  which  the  awful  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  organized  within  its 
walls,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  Parisians 
soon  outstripped,  in  Catholic  fervour,  the 
authors  of  the  massacre  themselves — and 
submitted  to  the  domination  of  the  Lea^jpie, 
and  determined  in  the  terrible  siege,  which 
they  endured  from  Henry  IV.,  to  perish 
one  and  all,  rather  than  run  danger  of 
ceasing  to  be  Catholic 

One  of  the  strangest  of  stories,  indeed, 
is  that  of  Paris  under  the  domination  of 
the  League,  when  the  Conseil  des  Seize, 
composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  sixteen  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  under  the  lead  oi  the 
Guises,  and  in  combination  with  the  am- 
bassador of  Philip  n.  and  the  Spanish  fac- 
tion, ruled  the  fortunes  of  Paris  and  swayed 
the  destinies  of  France.  It  wanted,  in- 
deed, but  little  that  a  new  dynasty,  that 
of  the  Guises,  should  be  set  up  in  the 
capital  to  replace  the  Capetian,  just  as  the 
Capetian  had  replaced  tne  Carlovingian ; 
and  Henry  IH.  on  the  day  known  par  eop- 
cellence  as  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  since 
it  was  the  first  of  the  innumerable  days  of 
barricades  in  Paris,  must  have  haa  no 
small  misgiving  when  he  fled  in  terror 
from  the  city,  as  to  whether  the  career 
of  royalty  for  his  race  was  not  for  ever 
ended. 

The  fighting  behind  barricades,  indeed, 
was  but  a  substitute  for  an  older  fashion 
of  fighting  to  which  the  Parisians  had  been 
accustomed  in  former  times,  that  of  fight- 
ing behind  chains,  which  were  regularly 
kept  suspended  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  ever  in  readiness  for  this  par- 
pose,  and  which  they  had  used  with  such 
effect  in  the  tumultuous  days  of  Etienne 
Marcel  and  Charles  Le  Mauvais.  These 
chains  had,  in  subsequent  times,  been  for 
the  most  part  removed,  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  supplied  their  places  witn 
barrigades  in  1588  against  Henry  HI., 
evinced  at  once  their  genius  for  this  mode 
of  city  fighting. 

Henry  IH.  had  some  cause  to  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Parisians,  for  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Valois  monarchs  since 
Louis  XI.  who  had  fixed  his  habitation  in 
Paris,  and  he  loved  the  city,  and  had  done 
much  for  its  embellishment.  Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding  his  self-da^ellations  with 
scourges  of  silk,  and  his  constant  proce«- 
sion3,  barefooted,  in  the  street%  in  tiie 
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robe  of  a  penitent  and  with  little  dogs  in 
his  arms,  and  with  pearls  in  his  ears,  the 
people  of  Paris  did  not  believe  him  to  be  a 
sincere  Catholic.  They  had  a  contempt 
for  the  depraved,  effeminate  monaroo, 
whose  character  was  a  medley  of  Asiatic 
vices  and  Italian  wiles.  They  believed 
that  he  would,  if  he  dared,  make  friends 
with  the  heretics  and  establish  heresy  it- 
self in  the  capital ;  and  as  they  were  com- 
pletely won  over  by  the  brilliant  dashing 
qualities  of  the  politic  Guises,  they  in- 
sisted that  Henry  should,  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Guises  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  Huguenots. 

The  name  of  Guise  had,  however,  be- 
come odious  to  Henry  HI.,  who  saw 
through  their  ambitious  schemes  and  fully 
understood  the  danger  of  having  them  for 
either  foes  or  frien(k ;  and  he  had  forbid- 
den the  Great  Duke  all  approach  to  the 
capital.  But  the  populace  were  growing 
wild  with  suspicion  and  dread  of  what 
dark  plots,  perhaps  a  counterpart  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  beloved  son  of  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis  might  be  hatching  against 
them,  as  he  sat  in  me  Louvre  surrounded 
by  his  minions  and  protected  by  his  Swiss 
guard,  and  they  invited  the  Guise  to  come 
among  them.  The  duke  was  not  slow  to 
answer  the  summons,  and  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance was  the  occasion  of  such  a  dem- 
onstration of  popular  feeling  as  it  has 
rarely  been  the  lot  of  any  man  to  experi- 
ence. As  the  hero  and  darling  of  Parisian 
faith  rode  down  the  Rue  Saint-Denis, 
flowers  were  thrown  down  upon  him  from 
windows,  where  ladies  stood  wreathed  in 
amiles,  saying,  ^*  Te  voilk,  bon  prince,  nous 
Bommes  &auvds ; "  crowds  came  round  him 
to  kiss  his  hands,  his  raiment  and  his 
boots ;  and  women  rushed  forward  to  rub 
rosaries  and  crosses  against  his  horse. 

The  story  of  the  strange  visit  of  Guise 
to  the  Louvre,  at  the  request  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  of  his  marvellous  escape,  and 
of  the  perplezitv  and  indecision  of  the 
king,  has  been  told  over  a  thousand  times, 
and  we  will  not  here  repeat  it.  It  was 
clear  that  Paris  could  not  hold  Guise  and 
Henry  at  the  same  time;  the  populace 
feared  an  attack  by  Henry,  on  the  Hdtel 
des  Guises,  now  the  Hdtel  des  Archives,  in 
the  Marais,  on  which  the  escutcheons  of 
the  Guises  are  yet  to  be  seen  emblazoned ; 
and  so  they  determined  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  lung.  They  broke  out  into  re- 
volt on  the  Place  Maubert,  headed  by 
friars  and  monk-preachers  and  the  students 
of  the  university,  without  whom  no  revo- 
lution has  ever  been  complete  in  Paris. 
They  descended  the  banks  of  the  Seine  by 


the  bridges,  got  hold  of  the  arsenal  and 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  then  came  and 
erected  a  barricade  right>  in  front  of  the 
king,  not  thirty  yards  from  the  Louvre, 
crying,  ''Allons  diercher  le  fr6re  Henri 
au  Louvre." 

The  talk  of  the  people  and  the  Guises, 
indeed,  had  long  been  of  shutting  Henry  up 
in  a  monastery,  like  one  of  the  last  of 
the  imbecile  Merovingian  kings;  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  the  sister  of  the 
Guises,  even  carried  scissors  at  her  girdle, 
with  which  she  had  sworn  to  give  him  the 
tonsure.  After  some  hesitation,  Henry  IIL 
slipped  out  of  the  back  of  ihe  Louvre, 
on  pretence  of  going  to  visit  the  Tuile- 
ries,  then  in  process  of  building ;  but  when 
once  out  of  the  Porte  Nouvelle  —  for  the 
Tuileries  were  then  outside  the  walls  —  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  Chaillot 
and  St.  Cloud,  taking  the  road  of  flight 
which  so  many  sovereigns  have  taken  auer 
him.  He  was  never  destined  to  enter 
Paris  again,  and  it  is  said  that  at  Chaillot 
he  turned  his  horse  round  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  city,  and  shook  his  hand 
with  imprecations  against  the  capital 
which  he  had  loved  and  fostered  to  no 
purpose. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  revolutions, 
and  one  of  the  strangest  of  revolutionary 
crowds  were  those  of  the  Day  of  the  Bar- 
ricades. The  motley  mob  which  effected 
it  was  poured  forth  from  gloomy  hotels  as 
solid  as  castles,  from  churches  and  con- 
vents, from  quaint  houses  with  overhang- 
ing stories,  from  dark  cavernous  shops,  and 
from  filthy  lanes  of  low  black  wooden 
houses  where  the  refuse  of  the  poor  and 
the  degraded  herded  together.  On  they 
came  trough  the  muddy  streets  in  a  tor- 
rent, composed  of  nobles,  and  magistrates, 
and  counsellors,  of  burgesses,  students, 
soldiers,  and  rabble,  all  clothed  and  armed 
according  to  their  station,  and  mixed  up 
with  a  mass  of  priests,  and  monks,  and 
friars,  who  had  their  cowls  turned  back 
to  make  way  for  the  helmet,  and  panted 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  corslet  under 
their  serge,  ana  the  heavy  partisan  or 
arquebus  which  they  carriea  on  their 
shoulders ;  and  this  strange  mixture  of  lay 
and  monkish  revolutionists  held  possession 
of  Paris  for  six  years,  until  the  entry  of 
Henry  IV.  into  the  capital  in  1594. 

It  was  six  years  of  a  frenzied  existence, 
marked  with  the  strangest  traits  of  hero- 
ism, fanaticism,  and  folly.  The  news  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Guises  by  Henry 
HI.,  at  Blois,  arrived  in  Paris  during  th« 
festival  of  Christmas,  and  the  whole  pop- 
ulation took  to  fasting  and  signs  of  mourn- 
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ing,  with  endless  masses  and  funeral  cere- 1  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Franoey  and 
monies  in  honour    of  their  martyr-chief,  prevent  the  B^amais  from  taking  Fkrii. 
The    people    lived   in    the    street?,    the       The  success,  however,  of  Henry,  at  Arqaei 
churches,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  de-  and  Ivry,  won  for  him  ^e  confidence  of  the 


nation,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  forces  again  sufficient  to  march  upon 
Paris,  and  this  time  to  invest  it.  i1m 
siege  began  on  the  7th  of  May,  1590,  and 
it  48  said  that  Henry,  if  he  had  immedi* 
ately  attacked  the  city,  might  have  taken 
it  at  once,  as  it  is  also  said  that  if,  durinf 
the  siege,  he  had  not  run  away  trom  time 


nuuciations    of  endless  war  against  the 

king,  with  sermons,  and  interminable   re- 

li<rioiis    processions,    barefoot    and    with 

lighted  tapers  followed  each  other  day  by 

day.    One  such  procession  was  composed 

of  all  the  children  of  the  capital,  who  went 

barefoot  and  with  lighted  tapers  to  the 

portal  of  Ste.  (ienevicive,  and  when  they 

arrived  there  dashed  their  tapers  to  the  to  time  to  pay  fugitive  court  to  his 

ground,  crying  out,  ^  Dieu  6tcigne  ainsi  la '  tresses,  as    was  the    practice    of  le  vai 

race  des  V'alois  1 "  galant^  he  might  have  Drought  it  to  a  iii^ 

The  Sorbonne  indeed  met  together  and  cessful  conclusion, 

declared   the    king   deposed,    while    the  The  siege  thus  lasted  three  months  and 

rabble  everywhere  tore    down  the  royal  seven  days ;  and  of  all  the  sieges  of  YaaHa, 

escutcheons  and  destroyed  all  the  ensigns  it  was  the  most  complete  and    the  most 

of  royalty,  just  as  it  was  our  fate  to  see  terrible. 

the  imperial  ensigns  of  Napoleon  HI.  de-  The  Duke  de  Mayenne  had  conferred 

Btroyed  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.    The  the  chief  command  of  Paris  on  his  ste^ 

Conseif  des  Seize  too  met    together  and  brother,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  his  couu, 

appointed  a  provisional  government,  styled  the  Chevalier  d'Aumale.    They  had  onder 

Le    Conse'd   de  P Union,*''  and  named    for  their    orders    two    companies  of  men-sfe- 

its  chief  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  brother  arms,  200  horsemen  of  the  Sieur  de  TitfTi 

of  tlie  murdered  Guises.  100  mounted  arquebus  men,  800  Frenon 

After    the  assassination  of  tlie  Guises,  foot-soldiers,  500  Swiss,  and  1200  GermsM 

Henry  III.  was  then  in  a  measure  forced  to  under  the  Baron  d^Eberstein.    They  had 

accept  the  alliance  of  his  heretic  cousin,  besides  65  cannons  on  the  ramparts.  These 

Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  two  advanced  composed  the  regular  troops ;  but  besidet 

together  to  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  estab-  these  forces,  there  was  the  militia  of  Fui^ 

lished    their    camp    at  St.     Cloud,  from  which  was  capable  of  putting  60,000  men 

whence  the  last  worthless  Valois  is  said  to  under  arms.    Henry  I  v.,  on  liis  side,  had 

have  pronounced  a  threat  of  extermination  but  12,000  foot-soldiers  and  3,000  cavaliy; 

over  the  city  w^here  he  had  been  covered  but  tliey  arrived  before  the  walls  attendled 

with  humiliation.  with  all  the  prestige  of  the  victory  of  Itij, 

gained  only  two  months  before.    The  enor- 


trop  capricieux.  tu  as  besoin  d'uncaaignee  pour  J!^'"*^.  "i<fee<i  hw  pwn  to  be  ten  timee 
te  luerir.  ainsi  que  toute  la  France  de  la  fre-  ^^^^f^  which  it  then  was ;  but  we  mwt 
n68ie  qui  lui  oommuniques.  Encore  quelques  probably  multiply  Henry's  forces  hrtmtDr 
jours,  et  Ton  verra  ni  tes  maisoos  ni  tes  mu-  ^y  to  reach  the  number  of  the  FhisaUHl 
rallies,  mais  seulement  la  phu>e  ou  tu  auras  besiegers  of  to-day.  Everything  had  been 
^te.*'  done  which  could  be  done  by  way  of  pro- 

visioning the  town,  of  putting  the  rampsfti 
Tlie  knife,  however,  of  Jacques  Clement  in  order,  and  of  amung  and  drilling  the 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  Henry's  militia.  And  as  the  power  of  resistaaee 
vindictive  intentions  and  avenged  the  of  the  town  depended  on  the  strength  of 
Guises.  Henry  of  Navarre,  on  taking  the  its  religious  and  fanatical  enthusiasm,  the 
title  of  Ileury  IV.,  found  himself  too  weak  Duchesses  of  Nemours,  Montpensier,  snd 
to  cany  on  the  siege  of  Paris.  lie  had  to  Mayenne,  and  the  Papal  Legate,  and  the 
retire  and  go  and  win  the  battles  of  ambassador  of  Spain,  left  no  means  nnnsed 
Arques  and  Ivry,  in  which  latter  fight  he  to  excite  the  people  to  religious  frenif> 
BO  discomfited  the  forces  of  ALiyenne,  that  The  Sorbonne  issued  a  public  decree,  dsteA 
the  chief  of  the  l^'aguc  retired  to  the  on  the  very  day  on  which  Henry  appeared 
north  with  a  view  of  reforming  his  army,  before  the  walls,  declaring  that  eternal 
and  efi'ecting  a  junction  with  Parma,  who  punishment  would  be  the  lot  of  those  who 
also  was  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  might  be  disposed  to  range  themselves  OB 
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the  Bide  of  a  heretic  monarchy  and  eternal 
happiness  of  those  who  rejected  him  to  the 
deaih.  But  it  was  the  preachers  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  street  that  roused  the  pop- 
ular irenzy  to  tlie  highest  pit<;h;  two  Ital- 
ians, Puuigarola  and  Ballarmino,  of  the 
s.iite  of  th"  Legate,  though  preaching  in 
their  own  tongue,  produced  an  effect  which 
it  is  dilfic'ult  to  even  account  for,  and  as- 
sisted to  raise  the  fanaticism  of  the  pop- 
ulace and  their  hatred  of  heretics  to  a 
superhuman  power  of  endurance. 

Immediately  from  the  commencement  of 
the  siej^e,  provisions,  not  being  able  to  ar- 
rive by  the  Seine,  began  to  rise  in  price 
till  at  last  they  were  not  to  be  bought  for 
money.  Henry  restrained  himself  to  a 
blockade  of  the  city,  and  did  not  use  his 
artillery,  either  on  account  of  his  deficiency 
in  that  arm,  or  some  other  cause. 

Paris,  however,  was  never  q^uite  hermet- 
ically sealed  up.  The  chivalry  of  the  king 
who  scoured  the  country  were  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  prevent  peasants  with  pro- 
visions getting  through  the  besieging  force 
from  time  to  time,  and  braving  every  dan- 
ger for  the  sake  of  the  enormous  profit  to 
be  gained.  The  soldiers,  too,  of  nis  own 
army  were  tempted  to  enrich  themselves 
by  allowing  the  necessaries  of  life  to  be 
smuggled  into  the  town ;  while  the  officers, 
who  had  all  some  friend  or  relative  in  the 
city,  connived  when  they  could  at  this  con- 
traband commerce,  or  sent  themselves 
pre.-ients  into  the  city.  Even  the  king,  in 
a  gallant  way,  forwarded  from  time  to  time 
presents  of  comestibles  to  his  fair  enemies, 
the  bcsiej^ed  princesses.  On  the  2tJth  of 
May  the  population  of  the  city  was  found 
to  be  2(K),(H>0  in  number;  but  a  good  many 
of  the  wealthier  citizens  had  departed  be- 
fore the  siege.  The  same  day  an  inventory 
was  made  of  the  provisions  in  store,  and  it 
wiiH  calculated  that  there  was  corn  enoujjh 
fur  one  month,  after  which  time  there 
wouhl  remain  7,.3<)0  quarters  of  oats  of 
which  breail  was  to  bo  made.  On  the  26th 
of  June,  the  wheat  being  exhausted,  and 
the  poor  hegininjr  to  suffer  severely,  while 
the  members  of  all  the  religious  communi- 
ties appeared  to  be  in  very  good  case,  it 
was  <leeided  that  the  religious  houses 
should  maintain  the  poor,  and  that  the 
convents  and  monasteries  should  therefore 
be  visite*!,  and  an  inventory  taken  of  their 
Rtore-j.  The  eeelesiastical  bodies,  and  es- 
p<'cially  the  Jeusits  and  ('apuchins,  did  not 
Hupport  this  investigation  very  well.  It 
was  found  that  the  Jesuits,  says  I'Estoile, 
had  more  corn  left  then  than  would  be 
ButVuient  to  last  them  for  a  year,  besides 
having  (quantities  of  other  provisions.    The 


Capuchins,  too,  hod  biscuit  in  abandance, 
and  no  religious  house  was  there  but  was 
found  to  have  been  extremely  provident, 
and  to  be  furnished  with    a    larder    and 
granary  sufficient  for  six  months'  longer 
siege.     Of  course    nearly  every  family  a 
little  rich  had  a  secret  store  of  some  kind. 
Money  was  in  time  found  to  be  of  no  use 
for  the   purchase   of  provisions,  and  the 
poorest  refused  it,  and  said  they  wanted 
bread  and  not  money ;  there  were,  indeed, 
two  kinds  of  poor  in  Paris  —  the  poor  who 
had  money  and  no  food,  and  the  poor  who 
had  neither  food  nor  money.     Of  the  for- 
mer sort  there  were  seven  thousand,  of  the 
latter  five.     All  the  chief  persons  at  the 
head  of  the  League  contributed,  so  far  as 
they  could,  to  the  necessities  of  the  needy. 
All  luxury,  all  other  expense,  and,  indeed, 
I  all  manner  of  work,  except  that  necessary 
I  for  the  preparation  of  food  and  for  the  de- 
I  fence  oi  the  city,  was  suppressed.    As  long 
as  money  was  of  value  the  Cardinal  de 
Gondi,  Bishop  of  Paris  —  who,  however, 
was  no  Leaguer  —  kept  on  selling  all  the 
silver  ornaments  of  the  churches  in  order 
that  the  proceeds  might  be  distributed  to 
the  poor ;  and  the  Cardinal  Legate  made 
daily  distributions,  as  likewise  did  the  am- 
bassador of  Spain.    All  the  ladies  and  the 
seigneurs  of  the  League  likewise  put  them- 
selves upon  strict  necessaries,  and   gave 
away  all  they  were  able  to  bestow.    Soon, 
however,    notwithstanding  a  momentary* 
alleviation  caused  by  a  reinforcement  of 
provisions  which  Mayenne  contrived  to  in- 
troduce by  a  feigned  attack,  the  stores  of 
the  monasteries  were  exhausted,  no  com 
was  left,  and  the  oat-bread  was  resorted 
to.     All  sheep  and  oxen  had  disappeared, 
and   no  flesh  was  to  be  met  with  at  the 
butchers  but  the  flesh  of  horses,  asses,  and 
dogs,  and  this  was  sold  at  such  an  exces- 
sive price  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants.    The  people  now 
began  to  collect  the  grass  and  herbs  on  the 
ramparts  and  open  places,    and    to    boil 
them ;  then  they  tried  to  make  bread  of 
bones  ground  to  powder,  and  even  ran- 
sacked human  graveyards  for  the  purpose 
of  making  bread  in  this  fashion,  which  they 
called    le  pain    de    Madame  Montpensier. 
Ilad  they  known  how  to  extract  a  gelatine 
from  the  bones  of  animals  it  might  have 
given  them  some  nourishment,  but  this 
way  of   making  bread  of  boncKlust,  be- 
cause it  looked  like  flour,  affected  those  who 
partook  of  it  with  dreadful  maladies.    The 
skins  of  animals  of  all  kinds  began  now  to 
be  boiled  and  eaten,  and  old  leather  of  all 
kinds  was  eagerly  sought  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   The  streets  were  filled  with  a  hag* 
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gard,  scarecrow  population,  aud  the  crieR, 
**  Du  pain  ou  la  paix ! "  came  to  be  daily 
heard!.  In  order  to  stay  the  hunger  of  the 
people  so  far  as  possible,  huge  cauldrons, 
called  les  marmite:*  (TEspagtief  were  estab- 
lished in  the  streets,  in  which  soup  was 
made  of  grasses  and  weeds  gathered  in 
the  town  and  thickened  with  oat-bran, 
while  the  fires  for  boiling  them  were  made 
of  the  timbers  of  deserted  houses.  For 
habitations  began  to  be  emptied  very  fast, 
100, 150,  and  200  people  dying  from  mal- 
ady and  hunger  m  one  day.  Soon  the 
numbers  of  the  dead  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  bury  tucm. 
The  chiefs  of  the  League  and  the  preachers 
went  round  to  sustain  the  courage  and  en- 
durance of  the  people.  The  Duke  de 
Nemours  and  the  Chevalier  d'Aumalc  gave 
them  exhortations,  and  the  monks  and 
friars  on  all  sides  preached  that  death  by 
hunger  offered  a  way  to  the  glory  of  mar- 
tvrdom  equally  efficacious  with  death  by 
the  sword,  while  news  of  the  success  of  the 
League  in  the  provinces  over  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  of  the  advance  to  their  aid  of 
the  Duke  de  ^Liyenne,  or  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  of  some  promise  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  was  every  d^y  invented  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  the  besiejred. 

Up  to  the  27th  of  July  the  Parisians 
still  occupied  the  faubourgs,  from  which 
they  were  still  able  to  extract  some  slight 
^provision  in  the  way  of  herbs  and  vegeta- 
oles.  On  the  27th  of  July,  however, 
Henry,  who  up  to  that  day  had  been  em- 
ployed in  taking  St.  Denis,  ordered  a  gen- 
eral assault  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
attack,  and  drove  the  Parisians  within  the 
walls.  His  forces,  indeed,  had  been  of 
late  considerably  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  de  Nevers  with  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, and  of  bodies  of  genfUhommen  of  va- 
rious provinces  of  the  north  and  south. 
His  valorous,  loyal,  and  free-hearted  na- 
ture, and  his  successes,  began  to  gain  ad- 
herents on  all  sides. 

Part  of  the  resources  on  which  the  be- 
sieged had  hitherto  existed  were  thus  cut 
off,  and  the  famine  soon  grew  to  be  too 
horrible  for  details.  The  Duchess  of 
Montpensier  carried  a  little  dog  in  her 
arms  which  she  said  she  had  reserved  for 
herself  at  the  last  extremity,  and  the 
niannitcs  (VEspagne  grew  thinner  and  thin- 
ner in  their  broth,  and  were  now  flavoured 
with  rancid  tallow  and  foul  grease,  or  any- 
thing that  could  be  put  into  them.  In 
their  desperation  the  populace  attempted 
sorties,  but  they  were  driven  back.  Ilcnry 
however,  yielded  to  pity,  and  allowed 
3,000  people  to  come  out  of  Paris  on  one 


day,  and  4,000  on  another.     On  one  of 
these  occasions  the  Boldiers  in  the  linea  im- 
agined those  passing  out  exceeded  the  pre- 
scribed number,  and  drove  about  500  back 
into  the  town,  which  the  famished  people 
entered  howling  with  lamentation  at  the 
thought  of  miseries  yet  to  be  endured,  and 
which  they  had  imagined  were  at  an  end. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  when  the  P^iriau 
lost  the  faubourgs,  a  report  waa  made  to 
Nemours  which  declared  that  30,000  peo- 
ple had  already  perished ;  aa  the  siege  vu 
continued  to  the  30th  of  August,  this  num- 
ber may,  perhaps,  have  been  doubled^ 
yet  we  can  hardly  believe   one    aocoont 
which  makes  the  death-total   as  high  at 
100,000.    llie  sufferings  towards  the  end 
of  the  sie^  were  of  unspeakable  horror; 
we  read  of  two  children  dying,  and  thdr 
mother  converting  their  bodies  into  food, 
and  then  dying  herself  of  insanity ;  and  of 
men  disputing  with  dogs  for  the  carrion  of 
the  streets,  >^ich  they  devoured  raw,  like 
unclean  beasts. 

This  siege  of  Paris  was  ultimately,  as  ii 
well  known,  put  an  end  to  by  the  advance 
of  Parma,  after  his  junction  with  Mayenue. 
The  forces  of  Henry  IV.,  however,  now 
consisted  of  20,000  infantry  and  7,000 
horse,  and  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
allow  Parma  to  advance  to  Means,  which 
is  only  twelve  leagues  from  Paris,  befbce 
he  raised  the  siege.  He  knew  the  dty  ma 
in  such  horrible  extremity  that  it  must  tor- 
render  in  a  few  days,  and  perhaps  in  a  frv 
houi^.  But  on  the  30th  of  August  he  frU 
the  game  was  too  dangerous  to  remsin. 
and  to  expose  himself  to  so  able  a  genenl 
as  Parma,  with  his  Italian  and  Spanish  in- 
fantry, then  the  finest  in  the  world ;  so  be 
withdrew  from  his  lines  to  Bondi  two 
hours  before  daybreak.  At  daybreak  on 
the  30th  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts  per- 
ceived that  the  besiegers  were  no  longer  aft 
their  post:),  and  uttered  cries  of  joy  which 
brougtit  nearly  the  whole  population  to 
the  walls.  The  poor  people  could  scarcely 
credit  their  sudden  deliverance.  In  a  few 
hours  peasants  flocked  into  the  city  firom 
all  sides  and  brought  them  some  slight  al- 
leviation of  tlieir  miseries. 

A  solemn  procession  was  instantly  ax- 
ganized,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and 
the  Diike  de  Nemours  at  its  head,  for  ren- 
dering thanks  at  Notre  Dame  for  Uiecesia- 
tion  of  such  incredible  suffering.  It  wei 
long,  however,  before  the  capital  was  again 
thoroughly  supplied;  the  country  around 
was  so  wasted  with  war  that  provisioni 
were  got  together  with  ffreat  difficulty. 
On  the  3l8t  of  August  the  commandant 
of  the  League  at  Dourduin  brought  np  • 
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few  carts,  and  four  days  after  a  thousand 
wairf^ons  came  into  the  city  from  the  coun- 
try about  ChartreB ;  but  the  Seine  was  still 
closed,  and  provisions  still  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  Between  the  13th  and  the  15th  of 
September,  however,  corn  fell,  by  increased 
supplies,  at  once  from  twenty-four  crowns 
to  six  crowns  the  bushel. 

The  famine  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by 
Henry  IV.  could  not  fail  to  present  a 
subject  for  description  to  Voltaire  in  his 
"  llcuriade."  The  lines  are  not  bad  if  one 
can  (^et  over  some  false  Horatian  and  Vir- 
gilian  touches,  but  they  do  not  rise  above 
very  creditable  mediocrity. 

**Mai8  lorsque  enfin  les  eaux  de  la  Seine  cap- 
tive 
Ce.-^stront  d'apporter  dans  ce  vaste  sojoar 
L*or<lin:iire  tribut  des  muissons  d*alentoar; 
Quan<l  on  vit  dans  Paris  la  faim  p4le  et  cru- 

clle, 
Moutraut  deja  la  Mort  qui  marchait  apres 

ello, 
Alors  oQ  cDtendit  des  hurlementa  affreux; 
Ce  supi'rbe  Paris  fut  plein  de  malheareax, 
De  qm  U  main  tremblante  et  la  voix  aflfaiblie 
Deniandaient  vaiQement  le  soutiende  leur  vie. 
Bieiitot  le  riche  meme,  apres  de  vains  efforts, 
Eprouvc  la  famine  au  milieu  des  tresors  — 
Ce  n'etait  plus  ces  joux,  ces  festins,  ces  fetes 
Oil  de  myrte  et  de  rose   ilt   couronnaient 
leur 8  tctes  ; 

On  vit  avec  effroi  toas  ces  voluptueux, 
Pfilcs,  clofij;ures,  la  mort  dans  Ics  yeux, 
P.rissant  de  misere  au  sein  de  Topulence, 
Do  tester  de  leur  biens  I'iuutile'abondance. 
Le  vieillcird   dunt    la  faim   va  terminer  lefl 

jours, 
Vuit  8011  fils  au   berccau  qui  pent  sans  se- 

cours. 
Ici  lueurt  d:ins  la  rage  une  famille  entiere; 
Pius  loin   des  malbcureux,  couches  sur   ia 

p-)ui!f*ere, 
Se  dispiitiiieiit  encore,  a  leurs  derniers  mo- 

rneutiJ, 
I^es  Testes  (x-lieux  des  plus  vils  aliments. 
('»^r*  ypectres  attam<'M,  outraj^t'ant  la  nature, 
Vunt   !iu   pein   des   tombeaux  chercher  leur 

iiotirriture; 
Des  inorts  t*  jH>uvaiite8  les  ossements  poudreux, 
AiiiJ^i  qu'un  pur  fromeut,  sout  preparer  par 

eux  — 
Que   n'osent  point  tenter  les    extremes  mi- 
Be  rer*! 
On  les  vit  se  nourrir  des  cendres  de  leurs 

ptTes  — 
Ce  (l''t('st;ible  mets  avan9a  leur  trepas, 
Et  ce  repjis  pour  eux  fut  le  dernier  repas.** 

lie  i<  more  ainnsin«r.  as  might  be  expected 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  convent  of  the 
C'cch'^iasties.  who  were  found  to  be  in  so 
gond  a  state  of  prei)aration  for  the  siege. 
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**  Ces  prates  cependant,  oes  docteurs  fknatiques. 
Qui,  loin  de  partager  les  miseres  pabliques, 
Bomant  a  leurs  besoins  tous  lears  soins  pa- 

temels, 
Vivaient  dans  Pabondanoe  a  Pombre  des  an- 

tela." 

Henry  IV.,  though  assisted  by  our  Queen 
Elizabeth,  had  a  good  deal  of  fighting  yet 
to  do  before  he  could  enter  Paris.  There 
was  a  siege  of  Rouen  to  undertake,  which 
also  he  was  obliged  to  raise,  and  a  great 
deal  of  marching  and  countermarching  in 
the  rear  and  in  the  front  of  Parma,  and 
retreating  across  the  Seine  in  face  of  Cau- 
dabec.  However,  his  abjuration  made 
things  easier  for  him.  Catholics,  and  even 
old  Leaguers,  were  won  over  at  last  to  the 
side  of  the  gallant  and  blithe-hearted 
fighter,  who  never  knew  when  ho  was 
beaten,  and  who  never  knew  fear.  He 
came  to  have  a  strong  party  in  Paris  itself^ 
and  the  Duke  de  Cossd  Boisac,  a  dexterous 
man,  who  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  the 
Bearnais  must  win  all  hearts  in  the  end^ 
and  who  had  a  military  command  under 
the  League,  which  placed  the  gates  of 
Paris  in  his  power,  came  to  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  the  monarch,  and  by  some  astute 
manoeuvres  contrived  to  divert  the  at- 
tention and  suspicion  of  still  obstinate 
Leaguers,  and  to  arrange  the  guard  at  the 
gates,  BO  that  Henry  IV.,  after  a  long  ride 
through  a  dark  night  of  rain  and  thunder, 
could  enter  Paris  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  the  Porte  Nouvelle — by  the 
same  gate  throi^h  which  Henry  IH.  had 
retreated  on  the  Day  of  Barricades.  There 
was  but  slight  resistance,  and  that  arose 
from  a  body  of  the  SwIas  Guard  in  the  pay 
of  the  Leaguers,  who  delayed  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  a  few  of  whom  were  shot. 
And  when  Henry  IV.,  before  entering  the 
Louvre,  rode  to  render  thanks  at  Notre 
Dame  —  which  has  participated  for  now 
almost  six  centuries  in  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  Parisian  life  —  the  populace 
were  loud  in  their  cries  of  **  Vive  le  Koi  I  '* 

Yet  this  Paris  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
for  which  he  fought  so  gallantly,  and 
which  was  defended  against  him  so  des- 
perately, which  even  then  had  a  strange 
lascination  for  those  who  knew  it,  was  a 
very  difierent  city  from  the  one  we  now 
know ;  and  the  accounts  we  have  left  of  it 
hardly  make  us  wish  to  turn  the  hands  of 
time  back  three  centuries,  and  to  live  in  its 
midst.  Even  while  Henry  was  ruling  the 
city  peaceably  from  the  Louvre,  crimes  of 
all  kinds,  assassinations,  and  duels,  and 
deeds  of  violence  were  oi  daily  occurrence. 
No  street  was  lighted  in  his  time ;  after 
sunset  the  city  was  buried  in  profound 
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darkness  and  quiet,  and  no  good  burgesses, 
much  less  a  woman,  dared  to  move  forth 
from  their  threshold.  The  thick  door  and 
heavy  swing  shutters  of  the  shops  were 
locked  up  with  ponderous  bolts  and  chains, 
and  nothing  was  heard  in  the  streets  at 
night  but  the  creaking  of  the  heavy  sign- 
boards, as  they  swung  upon  their  hinges  | 
across  the  streets.  £  tno  winter  every  j 
place  of  amusement,  and  all  theatres,  and  j 
even  wine-shops,  w^ere  shut  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Moreover,  the 
streets  were  hardly  paved  at  all,  and  the 
most  frequented  thoroughfares  were  as 
deep  in  mire  and  mud,  and  as  foul  with 
dirt,  as  the  streets  of  some  provincial  town 
in  Spain  at  the  present  day ;  indeed,  if 
one  would  know  something  of  what  a  town 
in  France  or  England  was  like  three  cen- 
turies ago,  we  can  very  easily  fonn  a 
notion  from  the  most  benighted  of  thej 

Provincial  towns  of  Spain  of  our  own  time.  [ 
*here  were  no  quays  along  the  river  in '. 
Henry's  time,  and  inundations  of  the  Seine  ■ 
in  the  city  were  frequent ;  indeed,  even  up 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the , 
Cham{)s  Elys6es  were  often  flooded  by  the  , 
river,  and  at  such  times  you  might  go  on  a  j 
boat  ui>  to  the  Invalides.    There  were,  be- , 
sides,  no  places  for  public  promenade,  and 
even  in  walking  in  the  daytime  in  the 
streets  you  were  not  safe  from  quarrel  or 
assault.    ^Vhile  the  susceptible  point  of 
honour  of  the  gentiUiommcs  made  duels  of 
such  constant  occurrence  in  the  Prd-aux- 
Clercs,  behind  the  mill  of  St.  Marcel,  or 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  Chartreux.  that  in 
fifteen  years  four  thousand   nobles  were 
killed,  and  seven  thousand  pardons  were 
granted  for  homicide  —  not  to  speak  of  the 
gangs  of  ruffians  and  robbers  who  infested 
the  city,  and  with  whom  the  numerous  pris- 
ons of  Paris,  the  Chiitelet,  the  Conciergcrie, 
the  For  rEver^ue,  and  others,  were  always 
kept  tenanted.    Every  day,  too,  some  of 
these    gentry    were    either    scourged,  or 
racked,  or  hung  up  by  the  neck,  while  every 
attem]>t  was  made  to  put  down  duelling  by 
the  puuislunent  of  death,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose. 

Henry  IV.,  however,  did  much  for  Paris ;. 
he  built  tlie  (quarter  of  the  Marais,  and  the 
Place  Royale ;  and  the  visitor  to  that  quar- 
iCT  in  the  present  day  will  find  mucli  to 
remind  him  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  many  a 
quaint  picturesque  bit  of  scenery  such  w 
he  will  not  meet  with  in  the  Paris  of  Baron 
Ilaussman.  Many  of  the  streets  in  that 
quarter  were  named  by  Henry,  aft«r  the 
provinces,  Berri,  Pictors,  Xaintonge,  &c., 
through  which  he  had  ridden  so  much  and 
battled  so  long,  and  where  he  knew  every 


foot  of  the  roada.  ^  And  by  wandering 
about  near  the  Marais  may  be  foand  many 
a  by-street,  many  a  /oure2/e-window,  and 
quaint  gable,  and  sculptured  doorway, 
suggestive  even  of  days  before  those  of 
Henry  IV.  Henry  IV.,  too,  gave  a  unity 
of  form  to  Paris  wliich  it  had  never  known 
before.  He  erected  the  two  quarters  on 
either  side  of  the  Be  de  la  Cite,  with  sym- 
metrical streets;  and  he  built  the  Pont 
Neuf,  where  liis  statue  is  still  to  b§  seen, 
and  around  w^hich,  in  times  of  trouble,  the 
poor  people  of  Paris  used  in  former  dayi 
ever  to  collect,  as  though  they  could  find 
comfort  in  looking  even  in  bronze  at  hit 
honest  hooked  nose  and  his  beaming  smile. 

There  has  never  until  now  been  another 
regular  siege  of  Paris  since  the  days  of 
Henry  IV.,  though  troubles  enough  have 
happened  there;  half-sieges  and  reyolti^ 
insurrections,  pitched  battles,  and  foreip 
invasion  have  by  turns  drawn  forth  tSe 
blood  of  its  citizens  in  its  streets  and  nn- 
der  its  walls. 

The  years  went  on,  yet  never  again  did 
time  or  revolution  give  back  to  the  French 

feople  a  monarch  who  cared  for  them  as 
lenry  IV.  In  his  stead  reigned  in  couM 
of  time  two  priests — the  pitiless  and  poli- 
tic Richelieu,  and  the  subtle  and  crafty 
Mazarin ;  but  neither  of  them  gained  w 
affections  of  the  people ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  nobility  and  of  tne  burgesses  ox  F^irii, 
which  had  been  cowed  by  the  terrible  xig^ 
our  of  the  first  Cardinal,  ventured  anew  to 
break  out  into  revolt,  and  to  claim  some  of 
their  ancient  independence  and  privileges 
under  the  second.  ,The  war  of  the  Fronde 
was  the  result — a  war  which  showed,  hov- 
ever,  that  a  terrible  defeneration  in  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  solidity  of  charao- 
ter  had  come  over  France  since  the  heroie 
tra<ric  days  of  the  Wars  of  Religion. 

There  was  something  serious  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  wild  war  of  the  Fronde — some 
vague  desire  of  fixing  municipal  rights  and 
noble  privileges,  and  of  making  a  stand 
before  the  all-devouring  growth  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  but  whatever  there  was  of 
serious,  in  the  original  motives  of  its  beet 
actors,  no  one  appeared  in  the  movement 
capable  of  conducting  it  steadily  towsrds 
any  settled  purpose,  and  the  people,  who  at 
first  took  interest  in  its  vicissitudes,  stood 
by  at  last  and  looked  on  in  utter  indilfer- 
ence,  while  princes  like  Cond^  and  Turenne 
fought  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other.  So  far  as  the  nobles  and  princes 
were  concerned,  they  fought  chiefly  for  the 
smiles  of  their  mistresses,  or  for  some  pet^ 
object  of  ambition.  Yet  the  Fronde.  to<H 
hod  its  Day  of  Barricades  on  the  27th  of 
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Aiipfust,  1408,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  the  people  of  Paris  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  Frondeurs,  and  arose  to 
demand  the  liheration  of  the  Counsellor 
Brou!>sel,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  re- 
monstrating with  the  Court  against  new 
and  arbitrary  taxation.  Terrified  at  the 
popular  outbreak,  the  Queen-mother  fled 
with  her  young  son,  and  took  shelter  at  St. 
(termjiius  in  its  dilapidated,  unfurnished 
chateau,  and  was  subject  to  such  privations 
as  we  read  of  in  the  pages  of  Madame  de 
Mouttoville.  Paris,  too,  afterwards  under- 
wont  a  nominal  siege  for  more  than  three 
months,  but  there  was  little  blood  shed, 
and  the  siege  was  not  serious  enough  to 

i)Ut  much  hindrance  in  the  way  of  supplies. 
Tar  more  serious,  however,  was  the  cattle 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  fought  out 
between  Turenne  on  the  side  of  the  Roy- 
alists, and  Conde  on  the  side  of  the  Fron- 
deurs,  in  lH.Vi,  when  Mile,  de  Montpen- 
sier,  one  of  the  Amazons  of  the  Fronde, 
got  possession  of  the  Bastille  during  the 
light,  and  herself  directed  its  cannon 
a;;ainst  the  Rovalists,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  whole 
movement  resulted  in  utter  failure,  and 
arbitrary  power  came  out  of  it  stronger 
than  before.  As  for  Paris,  its  privileges 
were  abolished,  its  militia  was  disarmed, 
what  few  chains,  relics  of  the  old  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  former  times,  remained,  were 
removed,  a  royal  garrison  was  settled  for 
ever  within  its  walls,  and  the  registers  of 
the  parliament  and  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  recorded  the  proceedings  of  this 
abortive  revolutionary  eftbrt,  were  torn  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Paris,  so  far 
as  it  possessed  any  political,  municipal,  or 
fi-'cal  rights,  had  them  annihilated  in  this 
aimless  conflict.  The  absolute  monarchy 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  established,  and  was  to 
endure  till  the  Revolution.  Paris  hence- 
forth was  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  its  kings  at 
all,  who  betook  themselves  first  to  St.  Ger- 
main ^  and  after  to  Versailles,  and  gov- 
cnit  d  France  and  its  capital  from  tlieir 
palaces.  This  state  of  things  lasted  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  then  the 
cnniion  of  the  Dastille  were  again  heard,  but 
it  was  to  i)roclaiin  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
ami  t(»  announce  the  birth  of  Revolution. 

In  \>^l\  an«l  ISl.")  Paris  underwent  two 
cai>itulati»>ns,  but  in  neither  case  was  there 
any  >!e;^e,  and  only  in  the  first  case  any 
li-htiiii:.  On  the  ilutli  of  March,  1814,  the 
allied  trooi)S  were  close  upon  Paris,  but 
the  city  was  unprepared  for  defence.     The 


first  Imperial  Government,  in  this  respect 
a  true  prototype  of  the  second,  had  allowed 
the  Parisians  to  remain  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  real  situation  of  affairs  up  to 
the  time  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital.  Whatever,  however,  could 
be  humanly  performed  at  so  brief  a  notice, 
was  effected;  and  a  battle  —  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  history,  although  ob- 
scured in  the  immense  blaze  of  military 
glory,  or  the  military  carnage,  of  the  Em- 
pire —  was  delivered  under  the  walls  of 
the  city,  before  Belleville,  by  the  marshals 
Marmont  and  Mortier,  against  the  allied 
armies.  The  two  marshals  had  but  about 
22,000  or  23,000  men  to  oppose  to  170,000, 
of  whom  1CK),000  were  actually  engaged 
against  them.  They  withstood  this  enor- 
mously disproportionate  force  for  an  en- 
tire day,  and  put  12,000  of  their  enemies 
hors  de  combat.  Marshal  Moncey  at  the 
same  time  defended  the  harrikre  de  Clichy, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  National 
Guards,  against  overwhelming  numbers  — 
a  feat  of  arms  which  has  been  commemo- 
rated in  a  picture  of  Eugene  Delacroix, 
and  by  a  statue  erected  on  the  theatre  of 
his  exploit,  which  statue,  strangely  enough, 
was  only  completed  and  uncovered  on  the 
day  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Wis- 
sembourg  arrived  in  Paris.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  of  destiny,  a  prince  who  en- 
tered Paris  in  the  train  of  the  allied 
soverei^s  fifty-six  years  ago,  supported 
by  armies  numbering  about  700,000  men, 
is  now  engaged  again  in  hostilities  before 
the  capital,  and  submitting  it  to  a  siege  of 
unprecedented  magnitude.  What  may  be 
the  results  of  this  immense  military  enter- 
prise, it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  Paris 
may  yet  organize  and  discipline  the  forces 
at  present  within  her  walls  so  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  Prussians  in  open  field; 
and  if  France  is  not  degenerate  to  an  in- 
credible degree,  she  has  in  her  provinces 
millions  of  men  and  indefinite  resources 
for  organizing  forces  far  superior  in 
numbers  to  those  which  Germany  now  has 
in  the  field,  and  with  which  she  can  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  capital.  We  can,  how- 
ever, speak  with  certainty  of  the  past,  and 
say  that  the  stately  and  imrivalled  capital 
of  France  has  as  yet  behaved  in  a  way 
worthy  of  her  splendour  and  her  secuUur 
renown;  and  that  the  fortitude  and  con- 
cord of  her  citizens  in  this  her  hour  of 
adversity  have  hitherto  disappointed  her 
enemies,  and  equalled  the  expectations  of 
her"  friends. 
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ISTRODUCTIOX. 

I  AM  —  I  will  not  say  how  old,  but  well 
past  middle  age.  This  much  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  mention,  because  it  has  long  been 
my  opinion  that  no  man  should  attempt  a 
history  of  himself  until  he  has  sot  foot 
upon  the  border  land  where  the  past  and 
the  future  begin  to  blend  in  a  conscious- 
ness somewhat  independent  of  both,  and 
hence  interpreting  both.  Looking  west- 
ward, from  this  vantage-ground,  the  set- 
ting sun  is  not  the  less  lovely  to  him  that 
he  recalls  a  merrier  time  when  the  shad- 
ows fell  the  other  way.  Then  they  sped 
westward  before  him,  as  if  to  vanish, 
chased  by  his  advancing  footsteps,  over 
the  verge  of  the  world.  Now  they  come 
creeping  towards  him,  lengthening  as  they 
come.  And  they  are  welcome.  Can  it  be 
that  he  would  ever  have  chosen  a  world 
without  shadows?  Was  not  the  trouble 
of  the  shadowless  noon  the  dreariest  of 
all?  Did  he  not  then  long  for  the  cur- 
tained queen  —  the  all-shadowy  night? 
And  shall  he  now  regard  with  dismay  the 
Betting  sun  of  his  earthly  life  ?  \Vlien  he 
looks  back,  he  sees  the  farthest  cloud  of 
the  su.i-desertcd  east  alive  with  a  rosy 
hue.  It  is  the  prophecy  of  the  sunset  con- 
cerning the  dawn.  For  tlie  sun  itself  is 
ever  a  rising  sun,  and  the  morning  will 
come  though  the  night  should  be  dark. 

In  this  "  season  of  culm  weather,"  when 
the  past  has  receded  so  far  that  he  can 
behold  it  as  in  a  picture,  and  his  share  in 
it  as  the  history  of  a  man  who  had  lived 
and  would  soon  die  ;  when  ho  can  confess 
his  faults  without  the  bitterness  of  shame, 
both  because  he  is  humble,  and  bticause 
the  faults  themselves  have  dropped  from 
him ;  when  his  good  deeds  look  ])overty- 
stricken  in  his  eyes,  and  he  would  no  more 


claim  consideration  for  them  than  expcef 
knighthood  because  he  was  no  thief;  vhoi 
he  cares  little  for  his  reputation,  but  much 
for  hi^  character  —  little  for  what  hu 
gone  beyond  his  control,  but  endlessly 
much  for  what  yet  remains  in  his  will  to 
determine ;  then,  I  think,  a  man  may  do 
well  to  write  his  own  life. 

'*So,"  I  imagine  a  reader  interposing 
'^  you  profess  to  have  arrived  at  this  hi^ 
degree  of  perfection  yourself?  " 

I  reply  tliat  the  man  who  liaa  attained 
this  kind  of  indifference  to  the  pasty  this 
kind  of  hope  in  the  future,  will  be  bi 
enough  from  considering  it  a  high  degree 
of  i)erfection.  The  very  idea  is  to  such 
a  man  ludicrous.  One  may  eat  bread  with- 
out claiming  the  honours  of  an  atUete; 
one  may  desire  to  be  honest  and  not  cout 
himself  a  saint.  My  object  in  thns  shad- 
owing out  what  seems  to  me  my  present 
condition  of  mind,  is  merely  to  render  it 
intelligible  to  my  readers  how  an  autobioj^ 
raphy  might  come  to  be  written  withoot 
rendering:  the  writer  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  that  overweening,  or  self-coneeit, 
which  might  be  involved  in  the  mere  coB- 
ception  of  the  idea. 

In  listening  to  similar  recitals  from  tlie 
mouths  of  elderly  people,  I  have  observed 
that  many  things  which  seemed  to  the  per* 
sons  principally  concerned  ordinary  enough, 
had  to  me  a  wonder  and  a  aignificanoe  tbey 
did  not  i>erceive.  Let  me  hope  that  some 
of  the  things  I  am  about  to  relate  may  fan 
similarly,  ^though,  to  be  honest,  I  most 
confess  I  could  not  have  undertaken  the 
task,  for  a  task  it  is,  upon  this  chance  alone ; 
I  do  think  some  of  my  history  worthy  of 
being  told,  just  for  the  fsicts'  sake.  God 
knows  I  have  had  small  share  in  that 
worthiness.  The  weakness  of  my  life  htf 
been  that  I  would  ever  do  some  greil 
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thing;  the  saving  of  my  life  has  been  my 
utter  failure.  I  have  never  done  a  great 
deed.  If  I  had,  I  know  that  one  of  my 
temperament  could  not  have  escaped  seri- 
ous consequences.  I  have  had  more  pleas- 
ure when  a  grown  man  in  a  certain  discov- 
ery concerning  the  ownership  of  an  apple 
of  which  I  had  taken  the  ancestral  bite 
when  a  ])ov,  than  I  can  remember  to  have 
resulted  from  any  iiction  of  my  own  during 
mv  whole  existence.  But  I  aetest  the  no- 
tion  of  puzzlinj;  my  readers  in  order  to  en- 
joy their  fancied  surprise,  or  their  possible 
praise  t)f  a  worthless  ingenuity  of  conceal- 
ment. If  I  ever  appear  to  behave  to  them 
thus,  it  is  merely  that  I  follow  the  course 
of  my  own  knowledge  of  myself  and  my 
affairs,  without  any  desire  to  give  them 
either  the  pain  or  the  pleasure  of  suspense, 
if  indeed  I  may  flatter  myself  witn  the 
hope  of  interesting  them  to  such  a  degree 
that  suspense  should  become  possible. 

When  I  look  over  what  I  have  written,  I 
find  the  tone  so  sombre  —  let  me  see ;  what 
sort  an  evening  is  it  on  which  I  commence 
this  book  ?  Ah  !  I  thought  so ;  a  sombre 
evening.  The  sun  is  going  down  behind  a 
low  bank  of  gray  cloua,  the  upper  edge  of 
which  he  tinges  with  a  faded  yellow. 
Tliere  will  be  rain  before  morning.  It  is 
late  autumn,  and  most  of  the  crops  are 
gathered  in.  A  bluish  fog  is  rising  from 
the  lower  meadows.  As  I  look  I  grow  cold. 
It  is  not,  somehow,  an  interesting  evening. 
Yet  if  I  found  just  this  evening  well  de- 
scribed in  a  novel,  I  should  enjoy  it  heartily. 
The  poorest,  weakest  drizzle  upon  the  win- 
dow-panes of  a  dreary  road-side  inn  in  a 
country  of  slate-cpiarries,  possesses  an  in- 
terest to  him  who  enters  it  by  the  door  of 
a  book,  hardly  less  than  the  pouring  rain 
which  threatens  to  swell  every  brook  to  a 
torrent.  IIow  is  this?  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause your  troubles  do  not  enter  into  the 
book,  and  its  troubles  do  not  enter  into 
you,  and  therefore  nature  operates  upon 
you  unthwarted  by  the  personal  conditions 
which  so  often  counteract  her  present  in- 
fluences. But  1  will  rather  shut  out  the 
fading  west,  the  gathering  mists,  and  the 
troubled  consciousness  of  Nature  alto- 
gether, light  my  fire  and  my  pipe,  and  then 
try  whether  in  my  first  chapter  I  cannot  be 
a  boy  again  in  such  fashion  that  my 
ghostly  com])anion,  that  is,  my  typical 
reader,  will  not  be  too  impatient  to  linger 
a  little  in  the  meadows  of  childhood  ere 
we  pass  to  the  corn-fields  of  riper  years. 


CHAPTER  I. 
WHERE  I  Fnn>   MYSELF. 

No  wisest  chicken,  I  presume,  can  recall 
the  first  moment  when  the  chalk-oval  sur- 
rounding it  gave  way,  and  instead  of  the 
cavern  of  limestone  which  its  experience 
might  have  led  it  to  expect,  it  found  a 
world  of  air  and  movement  and  freedom 
and  blue  sky  —  with  kites  in  it.  For  my 
own  part  I  often  wished  when  a  child,  that 
I  had  watched  while  God  was  making  me, 
that  I  might  have  remembered  how  he  did 
it.  Now  my  wonder  is  whether  when  I 
creep  forth  into  "  that  new  world  which  is 
the  old,"  I  shall  be  conscious  of  the  birth, 
and  ciyoy  the  whole  mighty  surprise,  or 
whether  I  shall  become  gradually  aware 
that  things  are  chan^d,  and  stare  about 
me  like  the  new-bom  baby.  What  will  be 
the  candle-flame  that  shall  first  attract  my 
new-born  sight  ?  But  I  forget  that  specu- 
lation about  the  new  life  is  not  writing  the 
history  of  the  old. 

I  have  often  tried  how  far  back  my  mem- 
ory could  go.  I  suspect  there  are  awfully 
ancient  shadows  mingling  with  our  mem- 
ories ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  ear- 
liest definite  memory  I  have  is  the  dis- 
coven^  of  how  the  wind  was  made ;  for  I 
saw  the  process  going  on  before  my  very 
eyes,  ana  there  coula  be,  and  there  was, 
no  doubt  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  matter.  There  were  the  trees 
swaying  themselves  about  after  the  wild- 
est fashion,  and  there  was  the  wind  in  con- 
sequence visiting  my  person  somewhat  too 
roughly.  The  trees  were  blowing  in  my 
face.  They  made  the  wind  and  threw  it 
at  me.  I  used  my  natural  senses,  and  this 
was  what  they  told  me.  The  discovery 
impressed  me  so  deeply  that  even  now  I 
cannot  look  upon  trees  without  a  certain 
indescribable,  and,  but  for  this  remem- 
brance, unaccountable  awe.  A  grove  was 
to  me  for  many  years  a  fountain  of  winds, 
and,  in  the  stillest  day,  to  look  into  a 
depth  of  gathered  stems  filled  me  with  dis- 
may ;  for  the  whole  awful  assembly  might, 
writhing  together  in  earnest  and  effectual 
contortion,  at  any  moment  benn  their 
fearful  task  of  churning  the  wind. 

These  were  no  trees  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  where  I  was  bom.  It  stood  in  the 
midst  of  grass,  and  nothing  but  grass  was 
to  be  seen  for  a  long  way  on  every  side  of 
it.  There  was  not  a  gravel  path  or  a  road 
near  it.  Its  walls,  old  and  rusty,  rose 
immediately  firom  the  grass.  Green  blades 
and  a  few  heads  of  daisies  leaned  trust- 
ingly against  the  brown  stone,  all  the 
sharpness   of  whose   firactores  had  long 
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since  vanished,  worn  away  by  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  or  filled  up  by  the  slow  lichens, 
which  I  uaed  to  think  were  young  stones 
growing  out  of  the  wall.  The  ground 
wart  part  of  a  very  old  dairy-farm,  and  my 
imcle  to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not 
have  a  path  about  the  place.  But  then 
the  grass  was  well  subdued  by  the  cows, 
and,  indeed,  I  think,  would  never  have 
grown  very  long,  for  it  was  of  that  deli- 
cate sort  which  we  see  only  on  downs  and 
in  parks  and  on  old  grazing  farms.  All 
about  the  house  —  as  far,  at  least,  as  my 
lowly  eyes  could  see  —  the  ground  ^  was 
perfectly  level,  and  this  lake  of  greenery, 
out  of  which  it  rose  like  a  solitary  rock, 
was  to  me  an  unfailing  mystery  and  de- 
light. This  will  sound  strange  in  the  ears 
of  those  who  consider  a  mountainous,  or 
at  least  an  undulating  surface,  essential  to 
beauty;  but  nature  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  what  is  called  fine  scenery. 
There  are  other  organs  than  the  eyes, 
even  if  grass  and  water  and  sky  were  not 
of  the  best  and  loveliest  of  nature's 
shows. 

The  house,  I  have  said,  was  of  an  an- 
cient-looking stone,  gray  and  green  and 
yellow  and  brown.  It  looked  very  hard ; 
yet  there  w^ere  some  attempts  at  carving 
about  the  heads  of  the  narrow  windows. 
Tlie  car\'ing  htid,  however,  become  so  dull 
and  shadowy  that  I  could  not  distinguish 
a  single  form  or  separable  portion  of  de- 
sign: still  some  ancient  thought  seemed 
ever  flickering  across  them.  The  house, 
which  was  two  stories  in  height,  had  a  cer- 
tain air  of  defence  about  it,  ill  to  explain. 
It  had  no  eaves,  for  the  walls  rose  above 
the  edge  of  the  roof;  but  the  hints  at  bat- 
tlements were  of  the  merest.  The  roof, 
covered  with  gray  slates,  rose  very  steep, 
and  had  narrow,  tall  dormer  windows  in 
it.  The  edges  of  the  gables  rose,  not  in  a 
slope,  but  in  a  succession  of  notches,  like 
stairs.  Altogether,  the  shell  to  which, 
considered  as  a  crustaceous  animal,  I  be- 
longed —  for  man  is  every  animal  accord- 
ing as  you  choose  to  contemplate  him  — 
had  an  old-world  look  about  it  —  a  look  of 
the  time  when  men  had  to  fight  in  order 
to  have  peace,  to  kill  in  order  to  live.  Be- 
ing, hawever,  a  crustaceous  animal,  I,  the 
heir  of  all  the  new  impulses  of  the  age,  was 
born  and  reared  in  closest  neighbourhood 
with  stranjje  relics  of  a  vanished  time.  Hu- 
manity  so  far  retains  its  chief  charact^ris- ' 
'tics  that  the  new  generations  can  always 
flourish  in  the  old  shell. 

The  dairy  was  at  some  distance,  so  deep 
in  a  hollow  that  a  careless  glance  would 
not  have  discovered  it.    I  well  remember 


my  astonishment  when  mj  aunt  first  took 
me  there ;  for  I  had  not  even  obaerred  the 
depression  of  surface :  all  had  been  a  levri 
green  to  my  eyes.  Beyond  thifl  hollow 
were  fields  divided  by  hedges,  and  lanei, 
and  the  various  goings  to  and  fro  of  a  not 
unpeopled  although  quiet  neighbourhood. 
Until  1  left  home  for  school,  however,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  carriaffe  of 
any  kind  approach  our  solitary  dw^hns. 
My  uncle  would  have  regarded  it  aa  Mvm 
short  of  an  insult  for  any  one  to  drive 
wheels  over  the  smooth  lawny  surface  in 
which  our  house  dwelt  like  a  aolitaiy 
island  in  the  sea. 

Before  the  threshold  lay  a  brown  patchy 
worn  bare  of  grass,  and  beaten  hard  by 
the  descending  feet  of  many  generations 
The  stone  threshold  itself  was  worn  almosl 
to  a  level  with  it.  A  visitor's  first  step 
was  into  what  would,  in  some  parts,  M 
called  the  house-place,  a  room  which  served 
all  the  purposes  of  a  kitchen,  and  yet  par- 
took or  the  character  of  an  old  halL  h 
rose  to  a  fair  height,  with  smoke-stsined 
beams  above ;  and  was  floored  with  a  kind 
of  cement,  hard  enough,  and  ret  so  worn, 
that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  local  knowl- 
edge to  avoid  certain  jars  of  the  spine  from 
sudden  changes  of  leveL  All  the  fnmitm 
was  dark  and  shining,  especiaUy  the  ronnd 
table,  which,  with  its  bewildering,  spider- 
like  accumulation  of  legs,  waited  under 
the  mullioned,  lozenged  window  until  mei^ 
times,  when,  like  an  animal  roused  frcm 
its  lair,  it  stretched  ont  those  leas,  and  si- 
sumed  expanded  and  symmetrical  sh^ie 
in  front  of  the  fire  in  winter,  and  nearer 
the  door  in  summer.  It  recalls  the  vision 
of  my  aunt,  with  a  hand  at  each  end  of  it, 
searching  empirically  for  the  level — feel- 
ing for  it,  that  is,  with  Hie  cre«tnre's  own 
legs  —  before  lifting  the  hanging  leavei* 
and  drawing  out  the  hitherto  aapemiH 
merary  legs  to  support  them ;  after  wfaidi 
would  come  a  fresh  adjustment  of  level, 
another  hustling  to  and  fro,  that  the  new 
feet  likewise  might  settle  on  eleralions  oi 
equal  height ;  and  then  came  the  snowy 
cloth  or  the  tea-tray,  deposited  oaotiooily 
upon  its  shining  surface. 

The  walls  of  the  room  were  always 
whitewashed  in  the  spring,  occasioning 
ever  a  sharpened  contrast  with  the  dart- 
brown  coiling.  Whether  that  was  even 
swept  1  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  remember 
ever  seeing  it  done.  At  all  events,  its  oobnr 
remained  unimpaired  by  paint  or  white- 
wasli.  On  the  walls  hung  various  articlesi 
some  of  them  high  above  my  head,  and  st^ 
tractive  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other.  I 
never  saw  one  of  them  moved  firom  its  place 
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—  not  even  the  fishing-rod,  which  required 
the  whole  length  l^twixt  the  two  win- 
dows :  three  rusty  hooks  hung  from  it, 
and  waved  about  when  a  wind  entered 
nidiT  than  common.  Over  the  fishing- 
rod  hung  a  piece  of  tapestry,  about  a  yard 
in  width,  and  longer  than  that.  It  would 
h»ive  required  a  very  capable  constructive- 
nesa  indeed  to  supply  the  design  from  what 
reniainerl,  so  frajrmentary  were  the  forms, 
and  so  dim  and  faded  were  the  once  bright 
colours.  It  was  there  as  an  ornament ;  for 
that  which  is  a  mere  complement  of  higher 
modes  of  life,  becomes,  when  useless,  the 
ornjimcnt  of  lower  conditions :  what  we 
call  great  virtues  are  little  regarded  by 
the  saints.  It  was  long  before  I  began  to 
think  how  the  tapestry  could  have  come 
there,  or  to  what  it  owed  the  honour  given 
it  in  the  house. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hung  another  ob- 
ject, which  may  well  have  been  the  cause 
of  my  carelessness  about  the  former  —  at- 
tracting to  itself  all  my  interest.  It  was  a 
sword,  in  a  leather  sheath.  From  the 
point,  half  way  to  the  hilt,  the  sheath  was 
split  all  along  the  edge  of  the  weapon. 
Tlie  sides  of  the  wound  gaped,  and  the 
blade  was  visible  to  my  prying  eyes.  It 
was  with  rust  almost  as  dark  a  brown  as 
the  scabbard  that  infolded  it.  But  the 
under  parts  of  the  hilt,  where  dust  could 
not  settle,  gleamed  with  a  faint  golden 
shine.  That  sword  was  to  my  childish 
eyes  the  type  of  all  mystery,  a  clouded 
glory,  which  for  many  long  years  I  never 
dreamed  of  attempting  to  unveil.  Not  the 
sword  P^Kcalibur,  had  it  been  "  stored  in 
some  trea-sure-house  of  mighty  kings," 
could  have  radiated  more  marvel  into  the 
hearts  of  young  knights  than  that  sword 
radiated  into  mine.  Night  after  night  I 
would  dream  of  danger  drawing  nigh  — 
crowds  of  men  of  evil  purpose — enemies 
to  me  or  to  my  country  ;  and  ever  in  the 
beginning  of  my  dream,  I  stood  ready, 
foreknow  ng  and  waiting;  for  I  had 
climbed  and  had  taken  the  ancient  power 
from  the  wall,  and  had  girded  it  about  my 
waist  —  always  with  a  straw  rope,  the  sole 
band  within  my  reach ;  but  as  it  went  on, 
the  j)()wt'r  departed  from  the  dream ;  1 
stood  waiting  for  foes  who  would  not 
com*' ;  f)r  they  drew  near  in  fury,  and  when 
I  would  have  drawn  my  weapon,  old  blood 
and  rust  I'lld  it  fast  in  the  sheath,  and  I 
tugijrt'd  at  it  in  helpless  agony;  and  fear 
invad«d  mv  heart,  and  I  turned  and  fled, 
pursued  by  my  foes,  until  I  left  the  dream 
itself  behind,  whence  the  terror  still  pur- 
sued me. 

lliere   were  many  things  more  on  the 


walls.  A  pair  of  spurs,  of  make  modem 
enough,  hung  between  two  pewter  diah- 
covers.  Hanging  book-shelves  came  next ; 
for  although  most  of  my  uncle's  books 
were  in  his  bed-room,  some  of  the  com- 
moner were  here  on  the  wall,  next  to  an 
old  fowling-piece,  of  which  both  lock  and 
barrel  were  devoured  with  rust.  Then 
came  a  great  pair  of.  shears,  though  how 
they  should  have  been  there  I  cannot  yet 
think,  for  there  was  no  garden  to  the 
house,  no  hedges  or  trees  to  clip.  I  need  not 
linger  over  these  things.  Their  proper 
place  is  in  the  picture  with  which  I  would 
save  words  and  help  understanding  if  I 
could. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  chimney  in 
the  place;  chiefly  to  be  mentioned  from 
the  singular  fact  that  just  round  its  comer 
was  a  little  door  opening  on  a  rude  wind-  * 
ing  stair  of  stone.  This  appeared  to  be 
constructed  within  the  chimney;  but  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall,  was  a  half-round 
projection,  revealing  that  the  stair  was  not 
indebted  to  it  for  the  whole  of  its  accom- 
modation. Whither  the  stair  led,  I  shall 
have  to  disclose  in  my  next  chapter.  From 
the  opposite  end  of  the  kitchen,  an  ordi- 
nary wooden  staircase,  with  clumsy  balus- 
trade, led  up  to  the  two  bed-rooms  occupied 
by  my  uncle  and  my  aunt ;  to  a  large  lumber- 
room,  whose  desertion  and  almost  emptiness 
was  a  source  of  uneasiness  in  certain  moods ; 
and  to  a  spare  bed-room,  which  was  better 
furnished  than  any  of  ours,  and  indeed  to 
my  mind  a  very  grand  and  spacious  apart- 
ment. This  last  was  never  occupied  dur- 
ing my  childhood;  consequently  it  smelt 
musty  notwithstanding  mv  aunt's  exem- 
plary housekeeping.  Its  oedstead  must 
have  been  hunorecU  of  years  old.  Above 
these  rooms  again  were  those  to  which  the 
dormer  windows  belonged,  and  in  one  of 
them  I  slept.  It  opened  into  that  occupied 
by  Nannie,  our  only  maid.  It  had  a  deep 
closet  in  which  I  kept  my  few  treasures, 
and  into  which  I  used  to  retire  when  out 
of  temper  or  troubled,  conditions  not  oc- 
curring frequently,  for  nobody  quarrelled 
with  me,  and  I  had  nobody  with  whom  I 
might  have  Quarrelled. 

When  I  climbed  upon  a  chair,  I  could 
seat  myself  on  the  broad  sill  of  the  dormer 
window.  This  was  the  watch-tower  whence 
I  viewed  the  world.  Thence  I  could  see 
trees  in  the  distance — too  far  off  for  me 
to  tell  whether  they  were  churning  wind 
or  not.  On  that  side  those  trees  alone 
were  between  me  and  the  sky. 

One  day  when  my  aunt  took  me  with 
her  into  the  lumber-room,  I  found  there,  in 
a  comer,  a  piece  of  strange  mechanism. 
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It  had  a  kind  of  pendulum ;  but  I  cannot 
describe  it  because  I  had  lost  sight  of  it 
lung  before  I  was  capable  of  discovering 
its  use,  and  my  recollection  of  it  is  there- 
fore very  vague  —  far  too  vague  to  admit 
of  even  a  conjecture  now  as  to  what  it 
could  have  been  intended  for.  But  I  re- 
member well  enough  my  fancy  concerning 
ifi;  though  when  or  how  that  fancy  awoke 
I  cannot  tell  either.  It  seems  to  me  as  old 
as  the  finding  of  the  instrument.  The 
fancy  was  that  if  I  could  keep  that  pendu- 
lum wagging  long  enough,  it  would  set  all 
those  trees  going  too ;  and  if  I  still  kept  it 
swinging,  we  should  have  such  a  storm  of 
wind  as  no  living  man  had  ever  felt  or 
heard  of.  That  I  more  than  half  believed 
it,  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
although  I  frequently  carried  the  pendu- 
lum, as  I  shall  call  it,  to  the  window-sill, 
and  set  it  in  motion  by  way  of  experiment, 
I  had  not,  up  to  the  time  of  a  certain 
incident  which  I  shall  very  soon  relate,  had 
the  courage  to  keep  up  the  oscillation  be- 
yond ten  or  a  dozen  strokes ;  partly  from 
the  fear  of  the  trees,  partly  from  the  dim 
dread  of  exercising  power  whose  source 
and  extent  were  not  within  my  knowledge. 
I  kept  the  pendulum  in  the  closet  I  have 
mentioned,  and  never  spoke  to  any  one  of  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 
BfY  UNCLE   AND  AUNT. 

We  were  a  curious  household.  I  re- 
membered neither  father  nor  mother ;  and 
the  woman  I  had  been  taught  to  call  auntie 
was  no  such  near  relation.  My  uncle  was 
my  father's  brother,  and  my  aunt  was  his 
cousin,  by  the  mother's  side.  She  was  a 
tall,  gaunt  woman,  with  a  sharp  nose  and 
eager  eyes,  yet  sparing  of  speech.  Indeed, 
there  was  very  little  speech  to  be  heard  in 
the  house.  My  aunt,  however,  looked  as 
if  she  could  have  spoken.  I  think  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  place  tliat  kept  her  silent, 
for  there  were  those  eager  eyes.  She  might 
have  been  expected  also  to  show  a  bad 
temper,  but  I  never  saw  a  sign  of  such. 
To  me  she  was  always  kind;  chiefly,  I 
allow,  in  a  negative  way,  leaving  me  to  do 
very  much  as  I  pleased.  I  doubt  if  she 
felt  any  great  tenderness  for  mo,  although 
I  had  been  dependent  upon  her  care  from 
infancy.  In  after  years  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  in  love  with  my  uncle ; 
and  perhaps  the  sense  that  he  was  indiffer- 
ent to  her  save  after  a  brotherly  fashion, 
combined  with  the  fear  of  betraying  herself 
and  the  consciousness  of  her  unattractive 
appearance,  to  T»roduce  the  contradiction 
between  her  looks  iind  her  behaviour. 


Every  morning,  after  owr  eariv  break- 
fast, my  uncle  walk^  awsT  to  the  £uiB| 
where  he  remained  until  dinnertime. 
Often,  when  busy  at  my  own  inTented 
games  in  the  grass,  I  have  caught  eight  of 
my  aunt,  standing  motionless  with  her 
hand  over  her  eyes,  watching  for  the  fint 
glimpse  of  my  uncle  ascending  from  the 
hollow  where  the  farm-boildings  lay ;  and 
occasionally,  when  something  had  led  her 
thither  as  well,  I  would  watch  them  re* 
turning  together  over  the  ^pass,  when  she 
would  keep  glancing  up  in  his  face  at 
almost  re^lar  intervals,  although  it  was 
evident  they  were  not  talking,  bat  he 
never  turned  his  face  or  liftea  his  eyei 
from  the  ground  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
him. 

lie  was  a  tall  man  of  nearly  fifty,  with 
gray  hair,  and  quiet  meditative  blue  ejeL 
lie  always  looked  as  if  he  were  thinkug. 
lie  had  been  intended  for  the  church,  hut 
the  means  of  prosecution  of  his  studiet 
failing,  he  had  turned  his  knowledge  of 
rustic  affairs  to  account,  and  taken  a  anb- 
ordinatc  position  on  a  nobleman's  estate, 
where  he  rose  to  be  bailiff.  When  my 
father  was  seized  with  his  last  illneia.  lie 
returned  to  take  the  management  of  the 
farm.  It  had  been  in  the  funily  for  many 
generations.  Indeed  that  portion  of  it 
upon  which  the  house  stood,  was  our  owa 
property.  When  my  mother  followed  my 
father,  my  uncle  asked  his  cousin  to  keep 
house  for  him.  Perhaps  she  had  expected 
a  further  request,  but  more  had  not  oome 
of  it. 

AVhen  he  came  in,  my  unde  always 
went  straight  to  his  room;  and  having 
washed  his  hands  and  face,  took  a  bo(» 
and  sat  down  in  the  window.  If  I  wen 
sent  to  tell  him  that  the  meal  was  ready,  I 
was  sure  to  find  him  reading.  He  would 
look  up,  smQe,  and  look  down  at  his  book 
again ;  nor,  until  I  had  formally  delivered 
my  message,  would  he  take  further  notioe 
of  me.  Then  he  would  rise,  lay  his  book 
carefully  aside,  take  my  hand,  ud  lead  me 
down  stairs. 

To  my  childish  eyes  there  was  aome- 
thing  very  grand  about  my  unde.  His 
face  was  large-featured  and  handsome ;  he 
was  tall,  and  stooped  meditatively.  I 
think  my  respect  for  him  was  founded  a 
good  deal  upon  the  reverential  wav  in 
which  my  aunt  regarded  him.  And  there 
was  great  wisdom,  I  came  to  know,  behind 
that  countenance,  a  golden  speech  bdiind 
that  silence. 

My  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the 
prevailing  silence  of  the  house  oppieaMtl 
me.    I  mid  been  brought  up  in  it^  aid 
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never  felt  it.  My  own  thoughts,  if 
thoujrhts  those  conditions  of  mind  could 
be  called,  which  were  chiefly  passive  re- 
sults of  external  influences  —  whatever  they 
were  —  thoughts  or  feelings,  sensations  or 
dim,  hIow  movements  of  mind  —  they 
fillrd  the  great  pauses  of  sj)eech ;  and  be- 
side-*, I  could  read  the  faces  of  both  my 
uncle  and  aunt  like  the  pages  of  a  well- 
known  book.  Every  shade  of  alteration 
in  them  I  was  familiar  with,  for  their 
changes  were  not  many. 

Although  my  uncle *s  habit  was  silence, 
however,  he  would  now  and  then  take  a 
fit  of  talking  to  me.  I  remember  many 
Ruch  talks  ;  the  bt'tter,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  divided  by  long  intervals.  I  had 
perfect  coiitideiice  in  his  wisdom,  and  sub- 
niispinn  to  his  will.  I  did  not  much  mind 
my  aunt.  Perhaps  her  deference  to  my 
uncle  made  me  feel  Jis  if  she  and  I  were 
more  on  a  level.  She  must  have  been 
really  kind,  for  she  never  resented  any 
petulance  or  carelessness.  Possibly  she 
sacrificed  her  own  feeling  to  the  love  my 
uncle  bore  me :  but  I  think  it  was  rather 
that,  because  he  cared  for  me,  she  cared 
for  me  too. 

Twice  during  every  meal  she  would  rise 
from  the  table  with  some  dish  in  her  hand, 
open  the  door  behind  the  chimney,  and  as- 
cend the  winding  stair. 

CIIArTER    III. 
AT   THE    TOP   OF    THE   CIIIM.VEY-STAIR. 

I  KKAU  my  readers  may  have  thought 
me  too  Ion;;  occupied  with  the  explanatory 
foundations  of  my  structure:  I  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  raise  its  walls  of  narra- 
tive. Whatever  further  explanations  may 
be  necessary,  can  be  applied  as  buttresses 
in  lieu  of  a  broader  base. 

One  Sunday  —  it  was  his  custom  of  a 
Sunday  —  I  fancy  I  was  then  somewhere 
about  six  years  of  age  —  my  uncle  rose 
from  the  table  after  our  houielv  <iinnor, 
took  nw  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  the 
dark  door  with  the  long  arrow-headed 
hin;_res,  and  up  the  winding  stone  stair 
which  I  never  ascended  except  with  him 
or  my  aunt.  At  the  t<:>p  was  another 
ru;jr;4t  d  door,  and  within  that,  one  cov- 
ered with  green  baize.  Tlie  last  opened 
on  what  ha<i  always  seemed  to  me  a 
very  paradise  of  a  room.  It  was  old- 
fashionrd  enough  ;  but  childhiX)d  is  of  any 
an<l  every  age,  and  it  was  not  old-fash- 
ioni'd  to  me  —  only  intensely  cosy  and 
c«unfurtable.  The  first  thing  ray  eyes 
g«"nrra]ly  rested  upcm  was  an  old  bureau, 
with  a  book-case  on  the  top  of  it,  the  glass 


doors  of  which  were  lined  with  faded  red 
silk.  The  next  thing  I  would  see  was  a 
small  tent-bed,  with  the  whitest  of  cur- 
tains, and  enchanting  fringes  of  white  ball- 
tassels.  The  bed  was  covered  with  an 
equaUy  charming  counterpane  of  silk 
patchwork.  The  next  object  was  the 
genius  of  the  place,  in  a  high,  close,  easy- 
chair,  covered  with  some  dark  stufl^ 
against  which  her  face,  surrounded  with 
its  widow's  cap,  of  ancient  form,  but  daz- 
zling whiteness,  was  strongly  relieved. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  slu'unken,  yet 
delicate,  the  gracious,  if  not  graceful  form, 
and  the  face  from  which  extreme  old  ase 
had  not  wasted  half  the  loveliness  ?  l^t 
I  always  beheld  it  with  an  indescribable 
sensation,  one  of  whose  elements  I  can 
isolate  and  identify  as  a  faint  fear.  Per- 
haps this  arose  partly  from  the  fact  that, 
in  going  up  the  stair,  more  than  once  my 
uncle  haa  said  to  me,  ^  You  must  not 
mind  what  grannie  says,  Willie,  for  old 
people  will  ouen  speak  strange  things  that 
young  people  cannot  understand.  But 
you  must  love  grannie,  for  she  is  a  very 
good  old  lady." 

"  Well,  grannie,  how  are  you  to-day  ?  " 
said  my  uncle,  as  we  entered,  this  particu- 
lar Sunday. 

I  may  as  well  mention  at  once  that  my 
uncle  called  her  grannie  in  his  own  right 
and  not  in  mine,  for  she  was  in  truth  my 
great  grandmother. 

"  Pretty  well,  David,  I  thank  you  ;  but 
much  too  long  out  of  my  grave,"  answered 
grannie  ;  in  no  sepulchral  tones,  however, 
tor  her  voice,  although  weak  and  uneven, 
had  a  sound  in  it  like  that  of  one  of  the 
upper  strings  of  a  violin.  The  plaintiv^- 
ness  of  it  touched  me,  and  I  crept  near 
her  —  nearer  than,  I  believe,  I  had  ever 
yet  gone  of  my  own  will  —  and  laid  my 
hand  upon  hers.  I  withdrew  it  instantly, 
for  there  was  something  in  the  touch  that 
made  me  —  not  shudder,  exactly  —  but 
creep.  Her  hand  was  smooth  and  soft, 
and  warm  too,  only  somehow  the  skin  of 
it  seemed  dead.  With  a  quicker  move- 
ment than  belonged  to  her  years,  she 
caught  hold  of  mine,  which  she  kept  in  one 
of  her  hands,  while  she  stroked  it  with  the 
other.  My  slight  repugnance  vanished  for 
the  time,  and  I  looked  up  in  her  face, 
grateful  for  a  tenderness  which  was  alto- 
gether new  to  me. 

^*'  What  makes  you  so  long  out  of  your 
grave,  grannie  V  "  I  asked. 

**  They  won't  let  me  into  it,  mv  dear." 

"  >VTio  wont  let  you,  grannie  ?  " 

*^  My  own  grandson  Uiere,  and  the  wo- 
man down  the  stair." 
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"  But  you  don't  really  want  to  go  —  do 
you,  grannie  ?  " 

"I  do  want  to  go,  Willie.  I  ought  to 
have  been  there  long  ago.  I  am  very  old ; 
BO  old,  that  Tvo  forgotten  how  old  I  am. 
IIow  old  am  I V  "  she  asked,  looking  up  at 
my  uncle. 

"Nearly  ninety-five,  grannie;  and  the 
oldor  you  get  before  you  go,  the  better  we 
shall  all  be  pleased,  as  you  know  very 
well.'' 

*'  There  I  I  told  you,"  she  said  with  a 
smile,  not  all  of  pleasure,  as  she  turned 
her  head  towards  me.  "  They  won't  let 
me  go.  T  want  to  go  to  my  grave,  and 
they  won't  let  me !  Is  that  an  age  at  which 
to  keep  a  poor  woman  from  her  grave  ?  " 

"  But  it's  not  a  nice  place,  is  it,  gran- 
nie ?  "  I  asked,  with  the  vaguest  ideas  of 
what  the  grave  meant.  **  I  think  somebody 
told  me  it  was  in  the  church vard." 

But  neither  did  I  know  with  any  clear- 
ness what  the  church  itself  meant,  for  we 
were  a  long  way  from  church,  and  I  had 
never  been  there  yet. 

"  Yes,  it  is  in  the  churchyard,  my  dear." 

*'  Is  it  a  house  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  a  little  house ;  just  big  enough  for 
one." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  tliat." 

"  Oh  yes  you  would." 

"  Is  it  a  nice  place  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  the  nicest  place  in  the  world, 
when  you  get  to  be  so  old  as  I  am.  If 
they  would  only  let  me  die  1 " 

"  Die,  grannie  I  "  I  exclaimed.  My  no- 
tions of  death  as  yet  were  derived  only 
from  the  fowls  brought  from  the  farm, 
with  their  necks  hanging?  down  long  and 
limp,  and  their  heads  waggling  hither  and 
thitlior. 

"Come,  grannie,  you  mustn't  fnghton 
our  little  man,"  interposed  my  uncle,  look- 
ing kindly  at  us  both. 

"  David  I "  said  grannie,  with  a  reproach- 
fiil  dignity,  "yo»«  know  what  I  mean  well 
enough.  You  know  that  until  I  have  done 
what  I  have  to  do,  the  grave  that  is  wait- 
ing for  me  will  not  open  its  mouth  to  re- 
ceive me.  If  you  will  only  allow  me  to  do 
what  I  have  to  do,  I  shall  not  tn>uble  you 
long.  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear ! "  she  broke  out, 
moaning  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 
"  I  am  too  old  to  weep,  and  they  will  not 
let  me  to  my  bed.  I  want  to  go  to  bed. 
I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

She  moaned  and  complained  like  a  child. 
My  uncle  went  near  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Come,  come,  dear  grannie  I  "  he  said, 
"you  must  not  behave  like  this.  You 
know  all  things  are  for  the  best." 

"  To  keep  a  corpse  out  of  its  grave  I  "  re- 


torted the  old  lady,  almost  fiercely,  only 
she  was  too  old  and  weak  to  bo  fierce. 
"  Why  should  you  keep  a  soul  that's  long- 
ing to  depart  and  go  to  its  own  people, 
lingering  on  in  the  coffin?  ^What  better 
than  a  coffin  is  this  withered 'body  ?  liie 
child  is  old  enough  to  understand  me. 
Leave  him  with  me  for  half  an  hour,  and  I 
shall  trouble  you  no  longer.  I  shall  at 
least  wait  my  end  in  peace.  But  I  think  I 
should  die  before  the  morning." 

Ere  grannie  had  finished  this  sentence, 
I  had  shrunk  from  her  again  and  retreated 
behind  my  uncle. 

"  Tliere  I "  she  went  on,  **  you  make  mr 
own  child  fear  me.  Don't  be  frightened, 
Willie  dear ;  your  old  mother  is  not  a  wild 
beast;  she  loves  you  dearly.  Only  my 
grand-children  are  so  undutiful!  They 
will  not  let  my  own  son  come  near  me.*' 

How  I  recall  this  I  do  not  know,  for  I 
could  not  have  understood  it  at  the  time. 
Tlie  fact  is  that  during  the  last  few  yean 
I  have  found  pictures  of  the  past  returning 
upon  me  in  the  most  vivid  and  unaccoont- 
able  mnnner,  so  much  so  as  almost  to 
alarm  me.  Things  I  had  utterly  forgotten 
—  or  BO  far  at  least  that  when  they  retain 
they  must  appear  only  as  vivid  imagina- 
tions, were  it  not  for  a  certain  conyiction 
that  accompanies  them — are  constantiy 
dawning  out  of  the  past.  Can  it  be  that 
the  decay  of  the  observant  faculties  allows 
the  memory  to  revive  and  gather  force  f 
But  I  must  refrain,  for  my  Duainess  is  to 
narrate,  not  to  speculate. 

My  uncle  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  I  cast  one  look 
at  grannie  as  he  led  me  away.  She  had 
thrown  her  head  back  on  her  chair,  and 
her  eyes  were  closed :  but  her  face  looked 
ofiended,  almost  angry.  She  looked  to  my 
fancy  as  if  she  were  tryine  but  unable  to 
lie  down.  My  uncle  cla^  the  doors  very 
gently.  In  the  middle  of  the  stair  be 
stopped,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Willie,  do  you  know  that  when  peo- 
ple grow  very  old  they  are  not  quite  like 
other  people  ?  " 

"  Yes.  They  want  to  go  to  the  churdi- 
yard,"  I  answered. 

"They  fancy  things,"  said  my  ancle. 
'*  Grannie  thinks  you  are  her  own  son." 

"  And  ain't  I  ?  "  I  asked  innocenUy. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  answered.  "Yonr 
father  was  her  son's  son.  She  forgets  that, 
and  wants  to  talk  to  you  as  if  yon  were 
your  grandfather.  Poor  old  grannie  I  I 
don't  wish  you  to  go  and  see  her  withoat 
your  aunt  or  me :  mind  that." 

Whether  I  made  any  promise  I  do  not 
remember ;  but  I  know  that  a  new  some* 
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thing  was  mingled  with  my  ^fe  from  that 
monunt.  An  air  as  it  were  of  the  tomb 
mingled  henceforth  with  the  homely  de- 
lights of  mv  life.  Grannie  wanted  to  die, 
and  uncle  would  not  let  her.  She  longed 
for  her  grave,  and  they  would  keep  her 
above  ground.  And  from  the  feeling  that 
grannie  ought  to  be  buried,  grew  an  awful 
sense  that  she  was  not  alive  —  not  alive, 
that  is  as  other  people  are  alive,  and  a 
gulf  was  fixed  between  her  and  me  which 
for  a  long  time  I  never  attempted  to  pass, 
avoiding  as  much  as  I  could  all  communi- 
cation with  her,  even  when  my  uncle  or 
aunt  wished  to  take  me  to  her  room. 
They  did  not  peem  displeased,  however, 
when  T  olyected,  and  not  always  insisted 
on  obedience. 

Thus  atfairs  went  on  in  our  quiet  house- 
hold for  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long 
long  time. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
THE   PENDULUM. 

It  may  have  been  a  year  after  this,  it 
may  have  been  two,  I  cannot  tell,  when  the 
next  great  event  in  my  life  occurred.  I 
think  it  was  towards  the  close  of  an 
autumn,  but  there  was  not  so  much  about 
our  house  as  elsewhere  to  mark  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  for  the  grass  was 
always  green.  I  remember  it  was  a  sultry 
afternoon.  I  had  been  out  almost  the 
whole  day,  wandering  hither  and  thither 
over  the  grass,  and  I  felt  hot  and  op- 
pressed.- Not  an  air  was  stirring.  I 
longed  for  a  breath  of  wind,  for  I  was  not 
afraid  of  the  wind  itself,  only  of  the  trees 
that  made  it.  Indeed,  I  delighted  in  the 
wind,  and  would  run  against  it  with  ex- 
uberant pleasure,  even  rejoicing  in  the 
fancy  that  I,  as  well  as  the  trees,  could 
make  the  wind  by  shaking  my  hair  about 
as  I  ran.  I  must  run,  however ;  whereas 
tlie  trees,  whose  prime  business  it  was, 
could  do  it  without  stirring  from  the  spot. 
But  this  was  much  too  hot  an  afternoon 
for  me,  whose  mood  was  always  more  in- 
cline* 1  to  the  passive  than  the  active,  to 
run  about  and  toss  my  hair,  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  breeze  that  would  result  there- 
from. I  bethought  myself  I  was  nearly 
a  man  now ;  I  would  be  afraid  of  things 
no  more  ;  I  would  get  out  my  pendulum, 
and  see  whether  that  would  not  help  me. 
Not  this  time  would  I  flinch  from  what 
conse.iuences  might  follow.  Let  them  be 
what  they  might,  the  pendulum  should 
WiiL:,  and  have  a  fair  chance  of  doing  its 
ben. 

I  went  up  to  my  room,  a  sense  of  high 


emprise  filling  my  little  heart.  Com- 
posedly, yea  solemnly,  I  set  to  work,  even 
as  some  enchanter  of  old  might  have 
drawn  his  circle,  and  chosen  his  spell  out 
of  his  iron-clasped  volume.  I  strode  to 
the  closet  in  which  the  awful  instrument 
dwelt.  It  stood  in  the  farthest  comer. 
As  I  lifted  it,  something  like  a  CToan  in- 
vaded my  ear.  My  notions  of  locality 
were  not  then  sufficiently  developed  to  let 
me  know  that  grannie's  room  was  on  the 
other  side  of  that  closet.  I  almost  let  the 
creature,  for  as  such  I  regarded  it,  drop. 
I  was  not  to  be  deterred,  however.  I  bore 
it  carefully  to  the  light,  and  set  it  gently 
on  the  window-sill,  full  in  view  of  the  dieh 
tant  trees  towards  the  west.  I  left  it  then 
for  a  moment,  as  if  that  it  might  gather  its 
strength  for  its  unwonted  labours,  while  I 
closed  the  door,  and,  with  what  fancy  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  now,  the  curtains  of 
my  bed  as  weU.  Possibly  it  was  with 
some  notion  of  having  one  place  to  which, 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  might 
retreat  for  safety.  Again  I  approached 
the  window,  and  after  standing  for  some 
time  in  contemplation  of  the  pendulum,  I 
set  it  in  motion,  and  stood  watching  it. 

It  swung  slower  and  slower.  It  wanted 
to  stop.  It  should  not  stop.  I  gave  it 
another  swing.  On  it  went,  at  first  some- 
what distractedly,  next  more  regularly,  • 
then  with  slowly  retarding  movement. 
But  it  should  not  stop. 

I  turned  in  haste  and  got  from  the  side 
of  my  bed  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
placed  it  in  the  window,  sat  down  before 
the  reluctant  instrument,  and  gave  it  a 
third  swing.  Then,  my  elbows  on  the  sill, 
I  sat  and  watched  it  with  growing  awe, 
but  growing  determination  as  well.  Once 
more  it  showed  signs  of  refusal ;  once 
more  the  forefinger  of  my  right  hand  ad- 
ministered impulse. 

Something  gave  a  crack  inside  the  crea- 
ture :  away  went  the  pendulum,  swinging 
with  a  will.  I  sat  and  gazed,  almost 
horror-stricken.  Ere  many  moments  had 
passed,  the  feeling  of  terror  had  risen  to 
such  a  height  that,  but  for  the  very  terror, 
I  would  have  seized  th^  pendulum  in  a 
frantic  grasp.  I  did  not.  On  it  went, 
and  I  sat  looking.  My  dismay  was  gradu- 
ally subsiding. 

I  have  learned  since  that  a  certain 
ancestor  —  or  was  he  only  a  great-uncle  ? 
—  I  forget  —  had  a  taste  for  mechanics, 
even  to  the  craze  of  the  perpetual  motion, 
and  could  work  well  in  brass  and  iron. 
The  creature  was  probably  some  invention 
of  his.  It  was  a  real  marvel,  how,  after  so 
many  years  of  idleness,  it  could  now  go  as 
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it  did.  I  confess,  as  I  contemplate  the 
thing,  I  am  in  a  puzzle,  and  almost  fancy 
the  whole  a  dream.  But  let  it  pass.  At 
worst,  something  of  which  this  is  the  sole 
representative  residuum,  wrought  an  effect 
on  me  which  embodies  its  cause  thus,  as  I 
search  for  it  in  the  past.  And  why  should 
not  the  individual  life  have  its  misty 
legends  as  well  as  that  of  nations?  From 
them,  as  from  the  golden  and  rosy  clouds 
of  morning,  dawns  at  last  the  true  sun  of 
its  uiuiueotionable  history.  Every  boy 
has  his  own  fables,  just  as  the  Romes  and 
the  Englands  of  the  world  have  their 
Romuli  and  their  Arthurs,  their  suckling 
wolves  and  their  granite-sheathed  swords. 
Do  they  not  reflect  each  other  ?  I  tell  the 
the  tale  as  'tis  left  in  me. 

IIjw  long  I  sat  thus  gazing  at  the  now 
self-impelled  instrument,  I  cannot  say. 
The  next  point  in  the  progress  of  the  le- 
gend, is  a  gust  of  wind  rattling  the  win- 
dow, in  whose  recess  I  was  seated.  I 
jumped  from  mv  chair  in  terror.  While  I 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  pendulum,  the 
evening  had  closed  in;  clouds  had  gath- 
ered over  the  sky,  and  all  was  gloomy 
about  the  house.  It  was  much  too  dark  to 
see  the  distant  trees,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  they  were  at  work.  The  pendulum 
had  roused  them.  Another,  a  third,  and 
a  fourth  gust  rattled  and  shook  the  rickety 
frame.  I  had  done  it  at  last  I  The  trees 
were  busy  away  there  in  the  darkness. 
I  nnd  my  pendulum  could  make  the 
wind. 

Tlie  gusts  came  faster  and  faster,  and 
grew  into  blasts  which  settled  into  a  steady 
gale.  The  pendulum  went  on  swinging  to 
and  fro,  ana  the  gale  went  on  increa.sing 
in  violence.  I  sat  half  in  terror,  half  in 
delight  at  the  awful  success  of  my  experi- 
ment. I  would  have  opened  the  window 
to  let  in  the  coveted  air,  but  that  was  be- 
yond my  knowledge  and  strength.  I  could 
make  the  wind  blow,  but,  like  other  magi- 
cianjt,  I  could  not  share  in  its  benefits.  I 
would  go  out  and  meet  it  on  the  open 
plain.  I  crept  down  the  stair  like  a  thief 
—  not  that  1  feared  detention,  but  that  I 
felt  such  a  sense  of  the  important,  even  the 
dread,  about  myself  and  my  instrument, 
that  I  was  not  in  harmony  with  souls  re- 
flecting only  the  common  aff.iirs  of  life. 
In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
storm  —  for  storm  it  very  nearly  was  and 
soon  became.  I  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the 
midst  of  it,  lay  down  and  rolled  in  it,and 
liiughed  and  shouted  as  I  looked  up  to  the 
window  where  the  pendulum  was  swing- 
ing, and  thought  of  the  trees  at  work  away 
in  the  dark.    The*  wind  grew  stronger  and 


stronger.  What  if  the  pendDlnm  ahoidd 
not  stop  at  all,  and  the  wind  went  on  and 
on,  growing  loader  and  fiercer,  till  it  erev 
mad  and  blew  away  the  house  ?     Ah,  thm, 

Eoor  grannie  woula  have  a  chance  of  being 
uried  at  last !    Seriously,  the  a£bir  migiit 
grow  serious. 

Such  thoughts  were  pasaing  in  my  mind, 
when  all  at  once  the  wind  gaye  a  roar 
which  made  me  spring  to  my  feet  and  nuk 
for  the  house.  I  must  stop  the  pendnlnm. 
There  was  a  strange  sound  in  that  blast 
The  trees  themselves  had  had  enough  of  it, 
and  were  protesting  against  the  creature'! 
tyranny.  Their  master  was  working  them 
too  hard.  I  ran  up  the  stair  on  aU  fours: 
it  was  my  way  when  I  was  in  a  hony. 
Swinging  went  the  pendulimi  in  the  win- 
dow, and  the  wind  roared  in  the  chimney. 
I  seized  hold  of  the  oscillating  thine,  and 
stopped  it;  but  to  my  amaze  and  con- 
sternation, the  moment  I  released  it^  on  it 
went  again.  I  must  sit  and  hold  it  But 
the  voice  of  my  aunt  called  me  from  be- 
low, and  as  I  dared  not  explain  why  I 
would  rather  not  appear,  I  was  forced  to 
obey.  I  lingered  on  the  stair,  half  minded 
to  return. 

'<  ^Vhat  a  rough  night  it  is ! "  I  henrd  nj 
aunt  say,  with  rare  remark. 

'^  It  gets  worse  and  wor*  e,**  responded 
my  uncle.  '*  I  hope  it  won't  disturb  gnn- 
nie;  but  the  wind  must  roar  fearlufiyin 
her  chimney." 

I  stood  like  a  culprit.  What  if  thw 
should  find  out  that  i  was  at  the  root  of 
the  mischief,  at  the  heart  of  the  storm  1 

'<  If  I  could  believe  all  I  have  been  read^ 
ing  to-ni^ht  about  the  Prince  of  the  Pover 
of  the  Air.  I  should  not  like  this  storm  at 
all,**  continued  my  uncle,  with  a  Rnila 
'*  But  books  are  not  always  to  be  trusted 
because  they  are  old,"  he  added  with 
another  smile.  **From  the  glass,  I  ex- 
pected rain  and  not  wind." 

*'  Whatever  wind  there  is,  we  get  it  sO,* 
said  my  aunt.  <'  I  wonder  what  Willie  ii 
about.  I  thought  I  heard  him  coming 
down.  Isn't  it  time,  David,  we  did  some- 
thing about  his  schooling  ?  It  won't  do 
to  liave  him  idling  about  this  way  all  day 
long." 

"  He's  a  mere  child,"  returned  my  nnde. 
**  I*m  not  forgetting  hiuL  But  I  can't  send 
him  away  yet.** 

**  You  know  best,"  returned  mj  auni 

Send  me  away!  What  could  it  mean? 
Why  should  I— where  should  I  go?  Wai 
not  the  old  place  a  part  of  me,  iust  like  n^ 
own  clothes  on  my  own  body?  This  «M 
the  kind  of  feeling  that  woke  in  me  at  tki 
words.    But  hearing  my  aunt  push  back 
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her  chair,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of 
finding  me,  I  descended  into  the  room. 

*'  Come  along,  Willie,"  said  my  uncle. 
**  Hoar  the  wind,  how  it  roars  I  " 

**  Yes,  uncle ;  it  does  roar,"  I  said,  feel- 
ing a  hy])ocrite  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  Knowing  far  more  about  the  roaring 
than  he  did,  I  yet  spoke  like  an  innocent ! 

*'  Do  you  know  who  makes  the  wind, 
Willie  ?  " 

"  Yes.     The  trees,"  I  answered. 

My  uncle  opened  liis  blue  eyes  very  wide, 
and  looked  at  mv  aunt.  He  had  no  idea 
what  a  little  heathen  I  was.  The  more  a 
iiiiin  has  wrought  out  his  own  mental  con- 
dition, the  readier  he  is  to  suppose  that 
children  must  be  able  to  work  out  theirs, 
and  to  forget  that  he  did  not  work  out 
his  information,  but  only  his  conclusions. 
]SIy  uncle  began  to  think  it  was  time  to 
take  me  in  hand. 

"  No,  Willie,"  he  said.  "  I  must  teach 
you  better  than  that." 

I  exj)ectcd  him  to  begin  by  telling  me 
that  (rod  made  the  wind ;  but,  whether  it 
was  that  what  the  old  book  said  about  the 
Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air  returned 
uj)ou  him,  or  that  he  thought  it  an  unfit- 
ting occasion  for  such  a  lesson  when  the 
wind  was  roaring  so  as  might  render  its 
divine  oripjin  questionable,  he  said  no  more. 
Bewildered  I  tancy,  with  my  ignorance,  he 
turned,  after  a  pause,  to  my  aunt. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  time  for  him  to  go 
to  bed,  Jane  V  "  he  suggested. 

My  aunt  replied  by  getting  from  the 
cupboard  my  usual  supper  —  a  basin  of 
milk  and  a  slice  of  bread ;  which  I  ate  with 
less  circumspection  than  usual,  for  I  was 
ea<:er  to  return  to  my  room.  As  soon  as  I 
had  finished,  Nannie  was  called,  and  I 
bade  them  good-night. 

*'Make  haste,  Nannie,"  I  said.  "Don't 
you  hear  how  the  wind  is  roaring?" 

It  was  roaring  louder  than  ever,  and 
tliere  was  the  pendulum  swinging  away  in 
the  window.  Nannie  took  no  notice  of  it, 
and,  I  presume,  only  thought  I  wanted  to 
get  my  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  so 
e>cape  the  sound  of  it.  Anyhow,  she  did 
mako  haste,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was,  as 
plic  supposed,  snugly  settled  for  the  night. 
lUit  the  moment  she  shut  the  door,  T  was 
out  of  bed  and  at  the  window.  The  in- 
stant 1  reached  it,  a  great  dash  of  rain 
swept  against  the  panes,  and  the  wind 
howh-d  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Believing 
1  had  the  key  of  the  position,  inasmuch  as, 
if  I  i.hased,  I  could  take  the  pendulum  to 
bid  with  me,  and  stifle  its  motions  with 
tlic  bi'd-.lothes  —  for  this  happy  idea  had 
dawned  upon  me  while    Nannie  was  un- 


dressing me  —  I  was  composed  enough 
now  topresB  my  face  to  a  pane,  and  look 
out.  There  was  a  small  space  amidst  the 
storm  dimly  illuminated  firom  the  windows 
below,  and  the  moment  I  looked  —  out  of 
the  darkness  into  this  dim  space,  as  if 
blown  thither  by  the  wind,  rushed  a  fig- 
ure on  horseback,  his  large  cloak  fiyinpf 
out  before  him,  and  the  mane  of  the  ani- 
mal he  rode  streaming  out  over  his  ears 
in  the  fierceness  of  the  blast.  He  pulled 
up  right  imder  my  window,  and  I  thought 
he  looked  up,  and  made  threatening  ges- 
tures at  me ;  but  I  believe  now  that  horse 
and  man  pulled  up  in  sudden  danger  of 
dashing  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  I 
shrank  back,  and  when  I  peeped  out  again 
he  was  gone.  The  same  moment  the  pen- 
dulum gave  a  click  and  stopped  ;  one  more 
rattle  of  rain  against  the  windows,  and 
then  the  wind  stopped  also.  I  crept  back 
to  my  bed  in  a  new  terror,  for  might  not 
this  be  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
come  to  see  who  was  meddling  with  his  af- 
fairs ?  Had  he  not  come  right  out  of  the 
storm,  and  straight  from  the  trees  ?  He 
must  have  something  to  do  with  it  alll 
Before  I  had  settled  the  probabilities  of 
the  question,  however,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  awoke  —  how  long  after,  I  cannot  tell 
—  with  the  sound  of  voices  in  my  ears.  It 
was  still  dark.  The  voices  came  from  be- 
low. I  had  been  dreaming  of  the  strange 
horseman,  who  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
awful  beiuff  concerning  whom  Nannie  had 
enlightened  me  as  going  about  at  night, 
to  buy  little  childj^n  trom  their  nurses, 
and  make  bagpipes  of  their  skins.  Awaked 
from  such  a  dream,  it  was  impossible  to  lie 
still  without  knowing  what  those  voices 
down  below  were  talking  about.  The 
strange  one  must  belong  to  the  being, 
whatever  he  was,  whom  I  had  seen  come 
out  of  the  storm ;  and  of  whom  could  they 
be  talking  but  me  ?  I  was  right  in  both 
conclusions. 

With  a  fearful  resolution,  I  slipped  out 
of  bed,  opened  the  door  as  noiselessly  as  I 
might,  and  crept  on  my  bare,  silent  feet 
down  the  creaking  stair,  which  led,  with 
open  balustrade,  right  into  the  kitchen,  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  chimney.  The 
one  candle  at  the  other  end  could  not  illu- 
minate its  darkness,  and  I  sat  unseen,  a 
few  steps  from  the  bottom  of  the  stair, 
listening  with  all  my  ears,  and  staring  with 
all  my  eyes.  The  stranger's  huge  cloak 
hung  drying  before  the  fire,  and  he  was 
drinking  something  out  of  a  tumbler. 
The  light  fell  full  upon  his  face.  It  was  a 
curious,  and  certainly  not  to  me  an  attrac- 
tive face.    The  forehead' was  very  project* 
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and  the  eyes  were  very  small,  deep 
set,  aud  sparklinrir.  The  mouth  —  I  had 
almost  said  muzzle  —  was  very  projecting 
likewise,  and  the  lower  jaw  shot  in  front 
of  the  upper.  When  the  man  smiled  the 
light  was  reflected  from  what  seemed  to 
my  eyes  an  inordinate  multitude  of  white 
teeth.  Ilia  ears  were  narrow  and  lonjj, 
and  set  very  high  upon  his  head.  The 
hand  which  he  every  now  and  then  dis- 
played in  the  exigencies  of  his  persuasion, 
was  white,  but  very  large,  and  the  thumb 
was  exceedingly  long.  1  had  weighty  rea- 
sons for  both  suspecting  and  fearing  the 
man ;  and,  leaving  mjr  prejudices  out  of  the 
question,  there  was  in  the  conversation  it- 
self enough  besides,  to  make  me  tiike  note  of 
dangerous  points  in  his  appearance.  I  never 
could  lay  much  claim  to  physical  courage, 
and  I  attribute  my  behaviour  on  this  occa- 
sion rather  to  the  fascination  of  terror  than 
to  any  impulse  of  preservation :  I  sat  there 
in  utter  silence,  listening  like  an  ear- 
trumpet.  The  first  words  I  could  distin- 
guiish  were  to  this  effect : — 

**  You  do  not  mean,"  said  the  enemy, "  to 
tell  me,  Mr.  Cumbennede,  that  you  intend 
to  bring  up  the  young  fellow  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  decrees  of  fate  V  " 

"  I  pledge  myself  to  nothing  in  the  mat- 
ter," returned  my  uncle,  calmly,  but  with 
a  something  in  his  tone  which  was  new  to 
me. 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  exclaimed  the  other. 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  what  right  can  you 
have  to  interfere  after  such  a  serious  fash- 
ion with  the  young  gentleman's  future  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  my  uncle,  "  that 
you  wish  to  interfere  with  it  after  a  much 
more  serious  fashion.  There  are  things 
in  which  ignorance  may  be  preferable  to 
knowledge." 

**  J  Jut  what  harm  could  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  fact  do  him  ?  " 

"  Upset  all  his  notions,  render  him  inca- 
blc  of  thinking  about  anything  of  import- 
ance, occasion  an  utter " 

**  But  can  anything  be  more  import- 
ant V  "  interrupted  the  visitor. 

My  uncle  went  on  without  heeding 
liim. 

head    and 
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'*  Hot  water,  I  grant  you,"  again  inter- 
ruptccl  the  enemy,  to  my  horror ;  "  but  it 
wouldn't  be  for  long,  Only  give  me  your 
sanction,  and  I  promise  you  to  have  the 
case  as  tight  as  a  drum  before  I  ask  you 
to  move  a  step  in  it." 

"  But  why  should  you  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  what  is  purely  our  affair  Y  "  asked 
my  uncle. 


"  Why,  of  cotme,  yon  would  have  to 
pay  the  piper,"  said  the  man. 

This  was  too  much  1  Pay  the  man  tint 
played  upon  me  after  I  was  made  into 
bagpipes  I    The  idea  was  too  fiightfiiL 

'*!  must  look  out  for  busiDeas,  yos 
know ;  and  by  Jove  I  I  shall  never  hm 
such  a  chance,  if  I  live  to  the  age  of  Ib- 
thuselah." 

*'  Well,  you  shall  not  have  it  fron 
me." 

"  Then,"  said  the  man,  rising,  **  yon  an 
more  of  a  fool  than  I  took  you  for." 

"  Sir  I  "  said  my  uncle. 

"No  offence;  no  offence,  I  assure  yon. 
But  it  Ls  j^rovoking  to  find  people  so  Uind 
—  so  wilfully  blind  —  to  their  own  intcfr 
est.  You  may  say  I  have  nothing  to  loaa 
Give  me  the  boy,  and  1*11  bring  him  m 
like  my  own  son ;  send  him  to  school  au 
college,  too — all  on  the  chance  of  being 
repaid  twice  over  by  "  ^-^ 

I  knew  this  was  all  a  trick  to  get  hold 
of  my  skin.  The  man  said  it  on  his  way 
to  the  door,  his  ape-face  shining  dim  as  he 
turned  it  a  little  back  in  the  direction  of 
my  uncle,  who  followed  with  the  candle. 
I  lost  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  in  the 
terror  which  sent  me  bounding  up  the  stair 
in  my  usual  four-footed  fiishion.  I  leaped 
into  my  bed,  shaking  with  cold  and  agony 
combined.  But  I  had  the  satisfaction 
presently  of  hearing  the  thud  of  the  hone^ 
hoofs  upon  the  sward,  dying  away  in  the 
direction  whence  they  had  come.  After 
that  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  never  set  tiM 
pendulum  swinging  again.  Many  yean 
after,  I  came  upon  it  when  searching  for 
papers,  and  the  thrill  which  vibrated 
through  my  whole  frame,  announced  a 
strange  ana  unwelcome  presence  long  b^ 
fore  my  memory  could  recall  its  origin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  pretend 
to  remember  all  the  conversation  I  have 
just  set  down.  The  words  are  but  the 
forms  in  which,  enlightened  by  facta 
which  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge^ 
I  clothe  certain  vague  memories  and  im- 
pressions of  such  an  interview  as  certainly 
took  place. 

In  the  morning,  at  breakfast,  my  aunt 
asked  my  uncle  who  it  was  that  paid  sndi 
an  untimely  visit  the  nreceding  mght. 

"A  fellow  from  C "  (the  county 

town),  **an  attorney — what  did  he  aay 
his  name  was  ?  Yes,  I  remember.  It  wai 
the  same  as  the  stewud's  over  the  way. 
Coningham,  it  was." 

*^Mr.  Coningham  has  a  son  there — an 
attorney  too,  I  think,"  said  my  aunt. 

My  uncle   seemed   struck   by  the  n- 
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minder,  and  became  meditative. 

"That  explains  his  choosing  such  a 
night  to  come  in.  Ilis  father  is  getting 
an  old   man  ndw.      Yes,  it  must   be  the 


saTiie. 

*'  lie's  a  sharp  one,  folk  say,"  said  my 
aunt,  with  a  pointcdness  in  the  remark 
which  showed  some  anxiety. 

"  That  he  cannot  conceal,  sharp  as  he* 
is,"  said  my  uncle,  and  there  the  conversa- 
tion stopped. 

The  very  next  evening  my  uncle  began 
to  teach  me.  I  had  a  vague  notion  that 
this  had  something  to  do  with  my  protec- 
tion against  the  niacliinations  of  the  man 
Coningham,  the  idea  of  whom  was  inex- 
tricably associated  in  my  mind  with  that 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
darting  from  the  mid.-t  of  the  churning 
trees,  on  a  horse  whose  streaming  mane 
and  flashing  eyes  indicated  no  true  equine 
origin.  I  gave  myself  with  diligence  to 
the  work  my  uncle  set  me. 

CHAPTER   V. 
I   HAVE   LESSONS. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  up  to  this  time  I 
did  not  know  my  letters.  It  was,  I  be- 
lieve, part  of  my  uncle's  theory  of  educa- 
tion, that  as  little  pain  as  possible  should 
be  associated  with  merely  intellectual  ef- 
fort :  he  would  not  allow  me,  therefore,  to 
commence  my  studies  until  the  task  of 
learning  should  be  an  easy  one.  Hence- 
forth, every  evening,  after  tea,  he  took  me 
to  his  own  room,  tlie  walls  of  which  were 
nearly  covered  with  books,  and  there 
taught  me. 

One  peculiar  instance  of  his  mode  I  will 
give,  and  let  it  stand  rather  as  a  pledge 
for  the  rest  of  his  system  than  an  index  to 
it.  It  was  only  the  other  day  it  came  back 
to  me.  Like  Jean  Paul,  he  would  utter 
the  name  of  God  to  a  child  only  at  grand 
moments ;  but  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  moments  the  two  men  would 
have  chosen.  Jean  Paul  would  choose  a 
thuud«^r-storm,  for  instance  ;  the  following 
will  show  the  kind  of  my  uncle's  choice. 
One  Sunday- evening  he  took  me  for  a 
longer  walk  tlian  usual.  We  had  climbed 
a  little  hill:  1  believe  it  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  had  a  wide  view  of  the  earth.  The 
horses  were  all  loose  in  the  fields ;  the 
cattle  were  gathering  their  supper  as  the 
sun  went  down ;  there  was  an  indescrib- 
able hu  h  in  the  air,  as  if  Nature  herself 
knew  the  seventh  dav ;  there  was  no 
pound  even  of  water,  for  here  the  water 
crept  slowly  to  the  far-off  sea,  and  the 
slant  sunlight  shone  back  from  just  one 


bend  of  a  canal-like  river ;  the  haystacks 
and  ricks  of  the  last  year  gleamed  golden 
in  the  farmyards;  great  fields  of  wheat 
stood  up  stately  around  us,  the  glow  in 
their  yellow  brought  out  by  the  red  pop- 
pies that  sheltered  in  the  forest  of  tneir 
stems ;  the  odour  of  the  grass  and  clover 
came  in  pulses ;  and  the  soft  blue  sky  was 
flecked  with  white  clouds  tinged  with  pink, 
which  deepened  until  it  gathered  into  a 
flaming  rose  in  the  west,  where  the  sun 
was  welling  out  oceans  of  liquid  red. 

I  looked  up  in  my  uncle's  face.  It  shone 
in  a  calm  glow,  like  an  answering  rosy 
moon.  The  eyes  of  my  mind  were  opened : 
I  saw  that  he  felt  something,  and  then  I 
felt  it  too.  Ilis  soul,  with  the  glory  for  an 
interpreter,  kindled  mine.  He,  in  turn, 
caught  the  sight  of  my  face,  and  his  soul 
broke  forth  in  one  word :  — 

"God  I  Willie;  God  1"  was  all  he  said; 
and  surely  it  was  enough. 

It  was  only  then  in  moments  of  strone 
repose,  that  my  uncle  spoke  to  me  of  God. 

Although  he  never  petted  me,  that  is, 
never  showed  me  any  animal  affection,  my 
uncle  was  like  a  father  to  me  in  this,  that 
he  was  about  and  above  me,  a  pure  benev- 
olence. It  is  no  wonder  that  I  should 
learn  rapidly  under  his  teaching,  for  I  was 
quick  enough,  and  possessed  the  more  en« 
ergy  that  it  had  not  been  wasted  on  un- 
pleasant tasks. 

^Vhether  from  indifference  or  intent  I 
cannot  tell,  but  he  never  forbade  me  to 
touch  any  of  his  books.  Upon  more  occa- 
sions than  one  he  found  mo  on  the  floor 
with  a  folio  between  my  knees ;  but  he 
only  smiled  and  said  — 

"  Ah,  Willie  I  mind  you  don't  crumple 
the  leaves." 

About  this  time  also  I  had  a  new  expe- 
rience of  another  kind,  which  impressed 
me  almost  with  the  force  of  a  revelation. 

I  had  not  yet  explored  the  boundaries 
of  the  prairie-like  level  on  which  I  found 
myself.  As  soon  as  I  got  about  a  certain 
distance  from  home,  I  always  turned  and 
ran  back.  Fear  is  sometimes  the  first 
recognition  of  freedom.  Delighting  in 
liberty,  1  yet  shrunk  from  the  unknown 
spaces  around  me,  and  rushed  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  home-walls.  But  as  I  grew 
older  I  became  more  adventurous;  and 
one  evening,  although  the  shadows  were 
beginning  to  lengthen,  I  went  on  and  on 
until  I  made  a  discovery.  I  found  a  half- 
spherical  hollow  in  the  grassy  surface.  I 
rushed  into  its  depth  as  if  it  had  been  a 
mine  of  marvels,  threw  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  gazed  into  the  sky  as  if  I  had 
now  for  the  first  time  discovered  its  trao 
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relation  to  the  earth.    The  earth  was  a 
cup,  and  the  eky  its  cover. 

There  were  lovely  daisies  in  this  hollow 
—  not  too  many  to  spoil  the  grass,  and 
they  were  red-tipped  daisies.  There  was 
besides,  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  one  plant 
of  the  lincst  pimpernels  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  this  was  my  introiluction  to  the  flower. 
Nor  were  these  all  the  treasures  of  the 
spot.  A  late  primrose,  a  tiny  child,  born 
out  of  due  time,  opened  its  timid  petals  in 
the  same  hollow.  Here  then  were  gath- 
ered red-tipped  daisies,  larjjje  pimpernels, 
and  one  tiny  primrose.  I  lay  and  looked 
at  them  in  delight  —  not  at  all  inclined  to 
puU  them,  for  they  were  where  I  loved  to 
see  them.  I  never  had  much  inclination 
to  gather  flowers.  I  sec  them  as  a  part  of 
a  whole,  and  rejoice  in  them  in  their  own 
place  without  any  desire  to  appropriate 
them.  I  lay  and  looked  at  these  for  a  long 
time.  Perhaps  I  fell  asleep.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  often  waked  in  the  open  air. 
All  at  once  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  vision. 

My  reader  will  please  to  remember  that 
up  to  this  hour  I  had  never  seen  a  lady.  I 
cannot  by  any  stretch  call  my  worthy  aunt 
a  lady ;  and  my  grandmother  was  too  old, 
and  too  much  an  object  of  mysterious 
anxiety,  to  produce  tlie  impression  of  a 
lady  ujion  mo.  Suddenly  I  became  aware 
that  a  lady  was  looking  down  on  me. 
Over  the  edjje  of  my  horizon,  the  cir- 
cle of  the  hollow  that  touched  the  sky, 
her  face  shone  like  a  rising  moon.  Sweet 
eyes  looked  on  me,  and  a  sweet  mouth  was 
tremulous  with  a  smile.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  her.  To  my  childish  eye:?  she 
was  much  what  a  descended  anj^el  must 
have  been  to  eyes  of  old,  in  the  days  when 
angels  did  descend,  and  there  were  Arabs 
or  Jews  on  the  earth  who  could  see  them. 
A  new  knowledge  dawned  in  me.  I  lay 
motionless?,  looking  up  with  worship  in  my 
heart.  As  suddenly  she  vanis^hed.  I  lay 
far  into  the  twilight,  and  then  rose  and 
went  home,  half  bewildered,  with  a  sense 
of  heaven  about  me  which  settled  into  the 
fancy  that  my  mother  had  come  to  see  me. 
I  wondered  afterwards  that  I  had  not  fol- 
lowed her;  but  I  never  forgot  her,  and, 
morning,  mi<l-day,  or  evening,  whenever 
tlie  fit  seized  me,  I  would  wander  away 
and  lie  down  in  the  hollow,  gazing  at  the 
spot  where  the  lovely  face  had  arisen,  in 
the  fancy,  hardly  in  the  hope,  that  my 
moon  might  once  more  arise  and  bless  me 
witli  her  vision. 

Hence  I  suppose  came  another  habit  of 
mine,  that  of  watching  in  the  same  hollow, 
and  in  the  same  posture,  now  for  the  sun, 
now  for  the  moon,  but  generally  for  the 


sun.  You  might  have  taken  me  for  i  fire- 
worshipper,  so  eagerly  would  I  rise,  wbei 
the  desire  came  upon  me,  bo  hastily  in  the 
clear  gray  of  the  morning  woold  I  dna 
myself,  lest  the  Bun  should  be  up  bebn 
me,  and  I  fail  to  catch  his  first  lanee^ike 
rays  dazzling  through  the  forest  of  ffZMi 
on  the  edge  of  my  hollow  world.  Bai^ 
footed  I  would  scud  like  a  hare  throock 
the  dew,  heedless  of  the  sweet  air  of  us 
morning,  heedless  of  the  few  bird-tonp 
about  me,  heedless  even  of  the  east,  wh«B 
safiron  might  just  be  burning  into  gold,  ■ 
I  ran  to  gain  the  creen  hollow  whence 
alone  I  would  greet  the  mominff.  Arrhcd 
there,  I  shot  into  its  shelter,  and  threw  my- 
self panting  on  the  grass,  to  gaie  on  tie 
spot  at  which  I  expected  the  risinff  ^oiy 
to  appear.  Ever  when  I  recall  the  eoi- 
tom,  that  one  lark  is  wildly  praising  over 
my  head,  for  he  sees  the  sun  for  inuefa  I 
am  waiting.  He  has  his  nest  in  the  hoUov 
beside  me.  I  would  sooner  have  turned  mr 
back  on  the  sun  than  disturbed  the  home  of 
his  high-priest,  the  lark.  And  now  the  edge 
of  my  horizon  be^us  to  bum;  the  giea 
blades  glow  in  their  tops ;  they  are  lulted 
through  with  light ;  the  flashes  invade  w 
eyes;  they  gather;  they  |^w,  nntill 
hide  my  face  m  my  hands.  The  sun  ie  vsl 
But  on  my  hands  and  my  knees  I  nw 
after  the  retreating  shadow,  and,  like  a 
child  at  play  with  its  nurse,  hide  in  ile 
curtain.  Up  and  up  comes  the  peering 
sun ;  he  will  find  me ;  I  cannot  hioe  froB 
him ;  there  is  in  the  wide  field  no  shelter 
from  his  gaze.  No  matter  then.  Let  him 
shine  into  the  deepest  comers  of  n^ 
heart,  and  shako  the  cowardice  and  the 
meanness  out  of  it. 

I  thus  made  friends  with  Nature.  I 
had  no  great  variety  even  in  her,  bat  the 
better  did  I  understand  what  I  had.  The 
next  siunmer,  I  began  to  hunt  for  gloi^ 
worms,  and  carry  tnem  carefully  to  my 
hollow,  that  in  the  warm,  soft,  moonlea 
nights  they  might  illumine  it  with  a  strange 
light.  When  I  had  been  very  suocessfiil,  I 
would  call  my  uncle  and  aunt  to  see.  Mj 
aunt  tried  me  by  always  having  sometiiiaf 
to  do  first.  My  uncle,  on  the  other  hui 
would  lay  down  his  book  at  once,  and  ibi* 
low  me  submissively.  He  could  not  gene- 
rate amusement  for  me,  but  he  synpsp 
thized  with  what  I  found  for  navnelH 

"  Come  and  see  my  cows,"  I  would  esj 
to  him. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  took 
him  to  see  theuL  When  we  readied  the 
hollow,  he  stood  for  a  moment  sileni 
Then  he  said,  laying  hia  hand  on  mj 
shoulder, 
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"  Very  pretty,  Willie  I  But  why  do  you  say.  I  did  not  know  what  his  smile  meant 
call  tlit'ui  cows  V  "  as  he  said  so. 

'•  Yuii  told  me  last  night,"  I  answered, '  I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  managed  to 
**  that  the  road  the  angels  go  across  the  get  through  the  days  without  being  weary. 
sky  is  rallfd  the  milky  way  —  didn't  you,  No  one  ever  thought  of  giving  me  toys, 
uncle V"  jl  had  a  turn  for  using  my  hands;  but  I 

*•  I  never  told  you  the  angels  went  that  was  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  a  knife, 
way,  my  boy."  I  had  never  seen  a  kite,  except  far  away 

'•  Oh  I  di<ln'tyou?    I  thought  you  did. "  in   the  sky:  I  took  it  for  a  bird.    There 

'■  No,  I  didn't."  I  were  no  rushes  to  make  water-wheels  oC 

"Oil  I  I  remember  now:  I  thought  if  it  and  no  brooks  to  set  them  turning  in.  I 
was  a  way,  and  nobody  but  the  angels  had  neither  top  nor  marbles.  I  had 
could  ^'o  in  it,  that  must  be  the  way  the  '  no  dog  to  play  with.  And  yet  I  do  not 
augrls  (1  (1  go."  '  remember  once  feeling  weary.    I  knew  all 

*•  Vcs,  yes,  I  see  I  But  what  has  that  the  creatures  that  went  creeping  about 
to  dn  with  the  glow-worms?  "  ,  in  the  grass,  and  although  I  did  not  know 

"Don't  you  see,  uncle?  If  it  be  the  the  proper  name  for  one  of  them,  I  had 
milky  way,  the  stars  must  be  the  cows,  names  of  my  own  for  them  all,  and  was 
Look  at  mv  cows,  uncle.  Their  milk  is  so  familiar  with  their  looks  and  their 
very  pretty  milk,  isn't  it  ?"  habits,   that    I   am  confident    I  could   in 

••  \'«ry  pretty,  indeed,  my  dear  —  rather  some  degree  interpret  some  of  the  people 
green."  I  met  afterwards  by  their  resemblances  to 

**  Then  I  suppose  if  you  could  put  it  in  :  these  insects.  1  have  a  man  in  my  mind 
auntie's  j>an,  you  might  make  another  |  now  who  has  exactly  the  head  and  face, 
moon  of  it  ?"  i  if  face  it  can  be  called,  of  an  ant.    It  is 

"  That's  being  silly  now,"  said  my  uncle ; ,  not  a  head,  but  a  helmet.  I  knew  all  the 
and  1  ceased,  abashed.  butterflies  —  they  were  mostly  small  ones, 

"Look,  look,  uncle  I"  I  exclaimed,  a  but  of  lovely  varieties.  A  stray  dragon- 
nK»ment  after  ;  "  they  don't  like  being  i  fly  would  now  and  then  delight  me ;  and 
talked  about,. my  cows."  ;  there  were  hunting  spiders  and  wood-lice. 

For  as  if  a  cold  gust  of  wind  had  passed  and  queerer  creatures  of  which  I  do  not 
over  tluMn,  they  all  dwindled  and  paled,  i  yet  know  the  names.  Then  there  were 
I  thou;;ht  they  were  going  out.  grasshoppers,  which  for  some  time  I  took 

"  Oh  d' ar,  oh  dear!  "  I  cried,  and  bepran  to  be  made  of  green  leaves,  and  I  thought 
dancin;^  about  with  dismay.     The  next  in-   they  grew  like  fruit  on  the  trees  till  they 


stant  the  glow  retured,  and  the  hollow 
was  radiant. 

"Oh  the  dear  light!"  I  cried  again. 
*' Look  at  it,  uncle  !     Isn't  it  lovely  ?  " 

He  took  me  by  tlie  hand.  His  actions 
w«re    always  so   much  more  tender  than 


were  ripe,  when  they  jumped  down,  and 
jumped  for  ever  after.  Another  child 
might  have  caught  and  caged  them ;  for 
me,  I  followed  them  about,  and  watched 
their  ways. 

In  the  winter,  things  had  not  hitherto 
hi>  words  !  |  gone  quite  so  well  with  me.     Then  I  had 

"  Do  you  know  who  is  the  light  of  the  '  been  a  good  deal  dependent  upon  Nannie 
worlil,  Willie  V  "  and  her  stories,  which  were  neither  very 

"  Vrs,  \\A\  enou<xh.  I  saw  him  get  out  varied  nor  very  well  told.  But  now  that 
of  bed  ihi-  niornin;^."  I  had  begun  to  read,  things  went  better. 

My  uixle  1<<1  me  home  without  a  word  [  To  be  sure,  there  were  not  in  my  uncle's 
nioii-.  lint  n<'xt  niL'ht  he  began  to  teach  library  many  books  such  as  children  have 
uw  about  the  li^dit  of  the  worhl.  and  about  now-a-days;  but  there  were  old  histories, 
valk'ni  in  tlu>  liirht.  1  <lo  not  care  to  re-  and  some  voyages  and  travels,  and  in 
I  i  ..t  niu<h  of  what  he  taught  mc  in  this  them  I  revelled.  I  am  |>erplexed  some- 
kind,  tt.r.  like  my  glow-worms,  it  does  not  times  when  I  look  into  one  of  these  books 
likr  to  be  talkr.l  aluMit.  Somehow  it  loses  ;  —  for  I  have  them  all  about  me  now  — 
Col. .ur  au<l  shine  when  one  talks.  ^  to  find    how    dry    they   are.     The    shine 

I  have  now  >hown  suffieienily  how  my  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  them.  Or  is  it 
\nu\i'  would  St  ize  opportunities  for  begin-  that  the  shine  has  gone  out  of  the  eyes 
ninir  tliin;:s.  lb*  thought  more  of  the  be- !  that  used  to  read  them?  If  so,  it  will 
ginning  than  of  any  other  part  of  a  come  again  some  day.  I  do  not  find  that 
i,r.»c.  rs.  i  the  shine  has  cone  out  of  a  beetle's  back; 

"  Alls  well  that  begins  well,"  he  would  '  and  I  can  read  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  stilL 
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CHAPTER   VI 
I  COBBLE. 

All  this  has  led  me,  after  a  roundabout 
fashion,  to  what  became  for  Rome  time  the 
cliicf  dolij^ht  of  my  winters  —  an  employ- 
ment, moreover,  which  I  have  taken  up 
afrcih  at  odd  times  during  my  life.  It 
came  about  thus.  My  uncle  had  made  me 
a  present  of  an  old  book  with  pictures  in 
it.  It  was  called  The  Preceptor  —  one  of 
Dodsley's  publications.  There  were  won- 
derful folding  plates  of  all  sorts  in  it. 
Tho.-re  which  represented  animals  were  of 
course  my  favourites.  But  these  especially 
were  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  for 
there  had  been  children  before  me  some- 
where; and  I  proceeded,  at  my  uncle's 
suggestion,  to  try  to  mend  them  by  past^ 
ing  them  on  another  piece  of  paper.  I 
made  bad  work  of  it  at  first,  and  w^as  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  result>»,  that  I  set  my- 
self in  earnest  to  find  out  by  what  laws  of 
paste  and  paper  success  might  be  secured. 
Before  the  winter  was  over,  my  uncle 
found  me  grown  so  skilful  in  this  manijm- 
lation  of  broken  leaves  —  for  as  vet  I  had 
not  ventured  further  in  anv  of  the  branches 
of  repair  —  that  he  gave  me  plenty  of  little 
jobs  of  the  sort,  for  amongst  his  books 
there  were  many  old  ones.  This  was  a 
source  of  great  pleasure.  Before  the  fol- 
lowing winter  was  over,  I  came  to  try  my 
hand  at  repairing  bindings,  and  my  uncle 
was  again  so  much  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cess, that  one  day  he  brought  me  from  the 
county  town  some  sheets  of  parchment 
with  which  to  attempt  the  fortification  of 
certain  vellum-bound  volumes  which  were 
considerably  the  worse  for  age  and  use. 
I  well  remember    how  troublesome    the 


I)archment  was  for  a  long  time;  bat  at 
ast  I  conquered  it,  and  succeeded  reiy 
fairly  in  my  endeavours  to  restore  to  tidi- 
ness the  garments  of  ancient  thought. 

But  there  was  another  consequence  of 
this  pursuit  which  may  be  considered  of 
weight  in  my  history.  This  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  copy  of  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's ^Vrcadia  — much  in  want  of  skilful 
imtching,  from  the  title-page,  with  ita 
boar  smelling  at  the  rose-bush,  to  the 
graduated  lines  and  the  Finis.  This  book 
I  read  through  from  boar  to  finis  —  no 
small  undertaking,  and  partly,  no  doubt. 
under  its  influences,  I  became  about  this 
time  conscious  of  a  desire  after  honour,  as 
yet  a  notion  of  the  vaguest.  I  hardly 
know  how  1  escaped  the  taking  for  granted 
that  there  were  yet  knights  riding  about 
on  war-Iiorses,  with  couched  lances  and 
fierce  spurs,  everywhere,  as  in  days  of  old. 
They  might  have  been  roaming  the  world 
in  all  directions,  without  my  seeing  one  of 
them.  But  somehow  I  did  not  tall  into 
the  mistake.  Only  with  the  thought  of 
my  future  career,  when  I  should  be  a  man 
and  go  out  into  the  world,  came  alwiyi 
the  thought  of  the  sword  which  hung  on 
the  wall.  A  longing  to  handle  it  b^;an 
to  possess  me,  and  my  old  dream  returned. 
1  dared  not,  however,  say  a  word  to  my 
uncle  on  the  subject.  I  felt  certain  that 
he  would  slight  the  desire,  and  perhaps 
tell  me  I  should  hurt  myself  with  the 
weapon ;  and  one  whose  heart  glowed  at 
the  story  of  the  battle  between  him  on 
the  white  horse  with  carnation  mane  and 
tail,  in  his  armour  of  blue  radiated  with 
gold,  and  him  on  the  black-spotted  brown, 
in  his  dusky  armour  of  despair,  could  not 
expose  himself  to  such  an  indignity. 


It  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  speoimens  of  the 
Holothnridca,  because  these  creatures  have  the 
singular  habit,  when  alarmed,  of  **  starting  *' 
Bo  violently  as  to  eject  the  whole  of  their  viscera. 
Certain  of  the  branching  forms  are  riso  exceed- 
ingly dithcult  to  pi-ocure  in  a  perfect  state,  from 
the  extreme  facility  and  readiness  with  which 
they  spoutancuusly  break  themselves  up  when 
captureil.  The  late  Professor  Edwanl  Forbes 
gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  secure  a  "  brittle-star  '*  which  he 
had  c:iuiriit  in  his  dr(*<Ige,  and  for  which  he  htid 
prepared  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  to  kill  it  in- 
BtHutly,  and  so,  he  hope^l,  avoid  its  demolition. 
He  says:  **  As  I  expt»cto<.l .  a  Luidia  cime  up  — 
a  must  gorgeous  specimen.     As  it  docs  not  gen- 


erally break  up  before  it  is  raised  above  the  mr- 
face  of  the  sea,  cautiously  and  anxlonaly  I  snnk 
;  my  bucket  to  a  level  with  the  dredge's  month, 
'  and  procccde«l  in  the  most  gentle  manner  io 
introduce  Luidia  to  the  purer  clement 
Whether  this  cold  clement  was  too  much  for 
him,  or  the  sight  of  the  backet  too  terrific,  I 
know  n(it,  but  in  a  moment  he  proceeded  to  dis- 
solve his  corporation,  and  at  every  mesh  of  tht 
dre«lf;e  his  fragments  were  seen  escaping.  In 
despair  I  grasped  the  largest  and  bronght  up 
the  extremity  of  an  arm,  with  its  terminating 
eye,  the  spinous  eyelid  of  which  opened  and 
closetl  with  something  exceedingly  like  a  wink 


of  derision." 


Popular  Sctenoe  Kerlew. 
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From  the  Cornhlll  Magazine. 
SOME  UECOLLECriOXS   OF   A   EEADEK. 

I. 

I  iiAVK  boon  thinking  much  of  late,  at 
odd  liiiu's,  and  most  of  all  when  lying 
awake  at  night,  of  the  various  literary 
l)ha>es  through  which  my  student-life  has 
])a^s(>d  during  a  period  of  half  a  century. 
As  we  i^row  okler  our  memories  cling  with 
increa  fd  power  to  the  history  of  the  Past, 
and  lay  hold  even  of  the  minutest  details, 
which  in  earlier  and  more  excitable  stages 
of  our  career  have  passed  into  indistinct- 
ness, if  not  into  total  oblivion.  The  cause 
of  this  is  nianiCest.  In  the  heyday  of  life, 
when  all  activities,  physical,  emotional  and 
intellectual,  are  at  their  height,  the  Pres- 
rnt  is  everything  to  us,  the  Past  nothing. 
The  impressions  of  to-day  eflace  the  im- 
f>re  sioiis  of  yesterday.  It  may  be  busi- 
ness, or  it  may  be  pleasure  that  engrosses 
us ;  but  in  either  case  it  leaves  us  little 
time  to  think,  little  room  to  remember. 
But  age,  if  it  does  not  *•  bring  the  philo- 
sopliie  min<l,"  brings  an  increased  aesire 
for  rest.  We  cease  to  do  for  the  mere 
siike  of  doing ;  we  love  composure  more 
than  excitement ;  both  the  eventful  and 
the  emotional  are  less  and  less  to  us  every 
year ;  fresh  imjiressions  are  not  readily 
made  upon  our  minds :  so  little  by  little 
old  imj)res<ions  cea-e  to  be  crowded  upon 
and  etiacL'd  bv  their  successors,  and  the 
Past  coiuiM  out  more  distinctly,  with  a 
I)l»otoLrraphie  minuteness  of  detail.  Not 
whilst  we  are  climbing  up  the  hillside  do 
we  pause  to  survey  tlie  landscape  below  ; 
and  we  eouhl  take  in,  if  we  did  so  pause, 
only  a  limited  view  of  the  expanse  which 
is  revealed  to  us  when  we  aj^proach  the 
>umniit.  It  is  upon  the  hill-top  that  we 
h^ee  tli<j>e  distant  breadths  oi  country 
which  are  hidden  from  us  on  a  lower  level. 

All  thi<i,  doubtless,  has  been  said  scores 
<^f  times  before.  I  speak  of  it  as  of  some- 
tliinix  well  known,  and  not  likely  to  be  con- 
tc>tt  d.  only  a-i  a  prelude  to  this  chapter 
ctf  liuriry  ego:ism.  It  was  brought  very 
vividly  before  me  a  little  while  ago  when, 
happening  to  read  in  the  newspaj)ers  that 
a  ceitaMi  old  liou>e  standing  in  desolate 
laajesty  on  the  margin  of  Ep])ing  Forest, 
in  v.hi'Ii  I  had  live<l  for  some  time  aa  a 
l)'>y-r!iil(l.  was  about  to  be  converted  into 
a  rcfuriiiatory  or  refuge,  I  determined,  one 
lioli'lay.  to  vi.-it  it.  ere  all  trace  of  the  orig- 
inal huiJding  should  be  elVaced.  I  had  not 
Imcii  ilieii'  since  I  was  eight  years  old;  but 
I  l(  It.  as  soon  as  I  had  entered  the  outer 
gate.  t!.at  I  could  find  my  way  about  the 
pla<-  •  biindioUl.     My  companion  was  sur- 


prised at  the  readiness  with  which  I  led 
her  from  room  to  room,  along  this  or  that 
passage,  indicating  uses  to  which  each 
apartment  had  been  put,  and  with  like 
unerring  accuracy  through  the  gardens 
and  grounds,  and  out-houses.  There  was 
only  one  thing  about  which  my  memory 
misled  me,  ranging  back  over  an  interval 
of  forty-five  years.  I  was  surprised,  as  all 
people  are  surprised,  who  visit  in  matu- 
rity the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  at  the 
comparatively  small  dimensions  of  all  the 

E laces  with  which  an  idea  of  magnitude 
ad  been  associated  in  my  memory.  The 
halls,  the  passages,  the  rooms,  the  stair- 
cases —  all  seemed  to  have  shrivelled  since 
I  last  saw  them.  There  was  my  father's 
library,  which  I  had  always  pictured  as  a 
spacious  apartment,  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  by  an  incredible  number  of 
volumes  on  every  conceivable  subject.  It 
had  dwindled  down  to  a  common-place 
room  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  into 
which  I  could  not  have  crowded  one-half 
of  my  own  literary  stores.  But  there  was 
one  interest  —  one  charm  in  my  eyes  of 
which  nothing  could  deprive  it ;  for  in  that 
room  I  had  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  books. 

I  was  no  marvel  of  precocity.  I  did  not, 
like  Jeremy  Bentham,  read  Constitutional 
History  when  I  was  four  year  old.  My 
first  acquaintance  with  books,  like  that  of 
most  other  children,  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  pictures  they  contained.  I  remember 
that  there  was  a  copy  of  Daniell's  Rural 
Sports  in  the  library  which  was  an  espe- 
cial favourite,  of  which  I  was  never  tired  — 
the  engravings,  especially  those  illustra- 
tive of  Coursmg,  being,  to  my  juvenile 
senses,  wonders  of  artistic  excellence.  I 
think  it  was  in  this  same  work  that  there 
was  a  picture  of  **  Hambletonian  beating 
Diamond"  (these  were  race-horses,  not 
greyhounds)  **in  a  match  for  3,000  guineas," 
which  raised  within  me  an  ardent  desire 
to  see  a  race.  There  was  also  a  copy,  in 
I  know  not  how  many  volumes,  of  the  Brit- 
vth  Theatre,  the  engravings  in  which  were 
a  continual  source  of  delight  to  me,  though, 
doubtless,  in  an  artistic  sense,  exceedingly 
poor  affairs.  I  have  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Tempest^  in  which 
there  was  a  representation  of  Ariel.  It 
was  quite  a  child- Ariel,  rather  plump  than 
otherwise,  and  it  laid  fast  hold  of  my  juve- 
nile imagination,  as  what  then  appeared 
to  me  an  embodiment  of  feminine  beauty. 
I  remembered  the  very  shelf  on  which  the 
volume  used  to  rest,  nearly  half-a-century 
a-gone,  and  from  which,  by  help  of  the  li- 
brary-steps, I  used  to  extract  it,  wonder* 
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inj^  whether  there  was  auything  half  so 
bean tif 111  in  real  life. 

But  I  soon  be;j:aii  to  delight  in  hooks  for 
the  sake  of  Romeihinjj:  besides  the  pictures ; 
though  the  jnctures  still  were  an  attrac- 
tion. Tliore  wa.s,  in  those  days,  a  descrip 
tion  of  chea])  literature  very  popular 
among  the  boys  of  the  period  —  most  prob- 
ablv  for  want  of  somethiujjf  better  to  be- 
guile  them.  .  We  delighted  in  what  were 
called  *•  sixpenny  pamphlets."  About  two 
octavo  sheets  —  or  perhaps  a  little  mure 
—  of  closely  j)rinted  matter  ujjon  thin  pa- 
per, were  enclosed  in  an  eipially  thin  wra})- 
TM-r  of  some  bright  colour  —  blue  aud  yel- 
low prevailing;  and  the.^e  sheets  contained  : 
some  highly  exciting  romance.  The  illus- 
tration, however,  Wiis  the  mo>t  remarkable 
part  of  the  brochure.  A  large  fidded  picture 
faced  the  title-page,  {tainted  always  in  the 
gaudiest  colours.  It  represented  some  of 
the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the  novelette  — 
a  terrific  single  combat,  or  amidnii^ht  mur- 
der, or  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  by  the 
bedside  of  a  guilty  man.  There  was  sure 
to  be  death  of  s^me  kind  in  it,  with  pro- 
fuse shedding  of  bloofl,  the  persons  repre- 
sented, deail  or  alive,  being  commonly 
attin^d  in  garments  supposed  to  represent 
the  Italian  co.'.tuuie  of  some  period  or 
other.  Italian  names  were  greatly  in 
vogue  in  this  s[iecies  of  literature  — 
Alonzos  and  Loren/.os  were  eon:<picuous 
among  the  good  heroes ;  and,  if  1  remem- 
ber rightly,  (ras])aro  was  the  favourite 
name  of  the  villain  of  the  j)iece.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  much  moralitv.  or,  indeed, 
poetical  justice  in  these  novelettes,  for| 
generally  the  whole  of  the  i)ersonages  of 
the  story,  good  and  bad,  were  killed  olT 
before  the  end  r-f  it,  aud  th.'ir  castles  (for 
they  always  liv,»d  in  castle>)  were  h.'ft  to 
l)e  tenjinte«l  by  the  night^owl  and  the  bat. 
There  was  generally,  it  shcmld  be  stated,  a 
monk  in  the  piece,  who,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  no  better  than  he  should  be.  Some- 
trmes  the  scene  was  transferred  from 
Venice  or  Naples  to  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish I.^les,  the  Tartan  dresses  of  the  chief 
actors,  and  the  supposed  free  use  of  the 
el.jvniore,  being  considered  favourable  to 
pietori;il  ^li^play.  K\cepting  that  1  can ; 
remember  that  there  was  a  very  highly- 1 
sea<oned  ver-i«.»n  «»f  the  story  of  (ieorge  i 
llarnwell,  I  do  not  think  that  the  experi-j 
ences  of  moilern  Knglish  life  furni  jhetl 
subji.-ots  to  the  soul-harr«jwing  sixpenny 
romancer.  And  he  was  right ;  tor  yt)uug 
people  in  tlu^^e  days  did  not  much  care  to 
read  about  (ieo^^res  and  Nancys,  when 
they  could  get  Alonzos  and  Violettas  for 
the   s-^me   money.      And   a   high-collared 


blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  a  roond 
black  hat  were  sorry  subjects  for  coloured 
illustration  in  comparison  with  the  drab- 
lets  and  mantles  and  the  wonderful  feath- 
ered head-dresses  of  the  Italian  counts,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fatal  drawback  to  Eog- 
lish  life,  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  time 
did  not  live  in  castles  or  wear  tremendous 
swords  by  their  sides. 

Of  these  ^'pamphlets"  I  was  a  grtat 
devourer  in  my  childish  day  a,     I  ha<l,  ia- 
deed,  a  prt;cociou9  love    of    horrors.     I 
spent    all    the    Lttle    pocket-moner  that 
came  to  me  by  prescription,  or  that  1  cooU 
beg  or  borrow,  upon  these   startling  nh 
mances.    Many  a  sixpi^nce  did  I  wring,  in 
my  eighth  year,  from  my  kindest  of  motln 
ers,  pleadingly  and  importunately  *^to  bar 
a  i)am])hlet ; "  and,  the  money  given,  I 
was  presently  on  the  back  of  my  pony 
—  a  wonderful  little    Shctlander  named 
Donald  —  cantering  down,  full  of  eager- 
ness and  excitement,  to  the   little  hookr 
seller's  shop,  where  these  treasures  were 
on  sale.     I  rememlxT  the   anxiety  with 
which  I  watched  the  taking  down  of  the 
pile  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red  pamphlets; 
the  joy  which  arose  in  my  heart,  when  I 
was  told  that  there  were  *'a  number  of 
new  ones ;  **  and  the  disappointment  which 
came  upon  me  at  other  times  when  I  saw 
that  they  were  all  "  old  shopkecpera."    I 
have  bought  books  of  all  kinds  since;  I 
have  mado  in  out'-of-t he-way  places  fiome 
rare  discoveries  au<l  great  bargains ;  but 
never  have  I  rejoiced  in  my  literary  acqui- 
sitions more  than  when  I  carried  homCt  on 
Donahrs  back,  one  of  these  sixpenny  pam- 
phlets, with  a  blazing  frontispiece,  snow- 
ing   how    Gasparo    and    his     murderoui 
accomplices  were  run  through  the  middle, 
one  after  another,  by  the  handsome  and 
heroic  Alonzo. 

This  taste  for  the  Literature  of  the  Uot- 
rible  was  furtlier  stimulated,  soon  afte^ 
wards,  by  my  accidentally  stumbling  upon 
a  volume  of  Shakspearo  which  contained 
the  dou])tful  drama  of  TUu»  Andronkui. 
I  devoured  it  greedily.  Those  delightful 
little  side  references  —  or  stage  initme- 
tion-*  —  such  as  "  they  fight,"  *'  kills  him." 
"stabs  him<elf,"  "dieSj^&c.  &C.,  constitu- 
ting its  chief  charm.  Some  other  trage- 
dies, with  similar  references  to  murder  and 
suicide,  as  Othello  and  Hamlet,  afterward* 
attracted  my  attention,  but  none  ever  had 
so  much  of  my  juvenile  affection  as  Ti*tu 
Atitlronicus  —  l)y  reason  chiefly  of  the  ter- 
rible mutilation  of  Laviuia,  and  the  extrir 
ordinary  atrocities  of  Aaron  the  Moor. 
From  that  time,  however,  I  became  t 
steady  and  persistent  reader  of  Shaki- 
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cnre,  and  in  due  time  came  to  read  the 
east  exciting  plays  for  their  poetry,  as  I 
had  bi'fore  read  others  for  their  horrors. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the 
taste  for  the  horrible  passed  away.  My 
fathiT  chanc^ed  his  residence,  when  I  was 
in  my  ninth  year.  I  then  came  within  the 
influence  of  a  better  class  of  circulating 
library,  and  soon  felt  equal  to  the  mastery 
of  books  in  boards  —  sometimes  three  or 
four  volumes  in  extent.  They  had  no  pic- 
tures, but  the  subjects  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  sixj)enny  pamphlets. 
l)ut  with  less  simpbcity  of  diction  and 
dirirtness  of  aim.  The  One-IIandc(f  Monk, 
t!ie  Honianre  of  the  PyreneeSy  and  other 
fictions  of  that  kind,  whose  names  I  have 
forirottiMi,  solaced  all  my  leisure  hours. 
Mv  favourite  authors  were  Mr.  Monk 
Lowi.^  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.     I  used  to  ride 

down  to  the  little  town  of   B ,  on 

the  contines  of  Middlesex  and  Herts,  and 
ask  the  most  kindly  and  accommodating 
of  V)ooksi'lkrs  and  librarians  if  he  had 
"anything;  in  my  way."  Five-and-forty 
years  have  ]>a:vsed  since  that  time,  and 
still  I  c:in  remember  the  smile  on  the 
g<K)d  man's  face — it  was  a  pale  face, 
slightly  pock-marked,  with  a  deal  of  intel- 
lii;t'Uoe  in  it  —  as  he  sometimes  made  an- 
swcr,  ''  Nothing  horrid  enough  for  you  to- 
day, Master  John."  I  was  then  about 
ten  years  old ;  and  I  remember  painfully 
the  jM'ualiy  which  I  pai  1  for  supping  upon 
tliosc  honors.  I  had  an  intense  dread  of 
nocturnal  solitude;  1  v/as  haunted  with 
trt'HiL'ndous  tears  of  murderous  bandits 
w^hencver  I  was  alone  after  nightfall.  I 
had  an  elder  brother,  who  slept  in  the 
saim^  room  with  me,  but  who  by  virtue  of 
t*»-Mjiority  was  soinetimt'S  allowed  to  *'sit 
u]»"  with  his  elders,  after  I  had  been  dis- 
missed to  ]>ed  ;  and,  oh  !  the  agony  of  that 
weary  watehing  until  he  came  —  the  awful 
pftillne-s  of  the  house;  for  our  room  was 
at  a  di.tiince  from  all  the  apartments 
wliere  waking  people  sat,  and  even  from 
thi'  nursery  of  the  younger  children.  If 
my  motln'r  had  only  known  why  I  begged 
so"  iniiiortunauly  to  "sit  up  too,"  1  am 
Fure  thr>t  I  sliould  never  have  been  re- 
fu<i'(l.  But  niueli  as  I  suffered,  it  would 
havt'  IxH-n  greater  suffering  to  me  to  have 
bi'trayed  my  infirmity;  so  I  endured  in 
pilenee,  and  wa:^  often  glad  when  the  holi- 
days were  at  an  end. 

i  tliink  tliat  my  fondness  for  this  kind 
of  "tra-h."  as  older  people  correctly  called 
it,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  my  father; 
for  1  reniembt'r  tliat  al>out  this  time  he 
l)rilMMi  me  to  read  Plufan-ys  LheSy  by 
j)romising  me  that  the  book  should  be  my 


own  as  soon  as  I  reported  that  I  had  read 
every  line  of  it.  It  was  a  very  handsome 
large-paper  copy,  in  two  volumes,  each 
twice  as  big  as  my  Latin  dictionary  at 
school;  and  I  was  not  long  ere  I  had 
transferred  them  to  ray  own  particular 
shelf,  where  they  stood  as  twin  Gullivers 
amidst  my  little  regiment  of  Lilliputians. 
I  found  the  book  by  no  means  unpleasant 
reading,  and  I  think  that  my  mastery  of  it 
was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  my  young 
literary  career  —  I  achieved  a  taste  for  the 
biographical ;  and  I  purchased  out  of  my 
own  pocket-money  The  Seven  Champions 
of  Chruitendoniy  The  K flights  of  King 
Arthur\<  Round  Table,  and  some  volumes 
of  the  Percy  Anecdotes.  I  then  first  tasted 
blood  as  a  collector,  and,  encouraged  by 
my  first  success,  I  offered  to  read  through 
Rollings  Ancient  H'lstory  (it  was,  I  think,  an 
edition  in  ei^ht  volumes)  on  the  same 
terms  as  I  had  read  the  Plufarch.  But  I 
did  not  find  it  half  so  interesting.  I  toiled 
laboriously  through  those  dreadful  Punic 
Wars ;  but  before  I  had  completed  my 
task,  desolation  swept  over  our  household, 
and  even  the  Plufarchs,  which  I  had  earned 
so  bravely,  passed  under  the  hammer  of 
the  remorseless  auctioneer. 

I  was  then  eleven  years  old.  I  had  been 
sent  to  Eton,  where  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  read  anything  but  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil ;  but  being  removed  thence  to  a  large 
private  school  in  the  country,  I  again  be- 
came a  helluo  librorum.  My  love  for  the 
horrible  had  passed  away,  and  I  grew  in- 
tensely T)octical.  First  of  all  I  had  the 
Byron  fever  very  strongly  upon  me.  I 
have  a  lively  and  loving  recollection  of  a 
little  volume  known  as  the  Beauties  of  /?y- 
ro/j,  which  too  often  lay  hidden  beneath 
the  larger  dimensions  of  my  Latin  <liction- 
ary  in  school-hours,  and  in  playtime  trav- 
elled about  with  me  in  the  breast-pocket 
of  my  round  jacket.  Talk  of  young  love  ! 
There  is  nothing  that  in  depth,  in  fervour, 
in  purity  can  be  compared  with  these  first 
fresh  communings  with  the  Ideal — these 
worshippings  of  poetical  beauty.  There 
were  some  choice  passages  from  the 
Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Ahydos,  which  I 
committed  to  memorv,  and  often 
"  spouted  "  with  such  volubility,  that  I  ob- 
tained the  nickname  of  the  *'  mad  poet." 
I  thought  those  lines  beginning  with  — 

Tea;  love,  indeed,  is  light  from  heaven  — 

A  spark  of  that  immorial  fire 
By  angels  shared,  by  AlUih  given,- 

To  lift  fh)m  earth  each  low  desire  — 

the  very  finest  that  mortal  pen  had  ever 
written ;  and  I  was  never  tired  of  rcx)eat- 
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inj?  them.  I  can  hanlly  repeat  them  now 
without  emotion,  so  instinct  arc  they  with 
at<sociations  of  the  jKist.  I  had  a  sort  of 
personal  interest,  too,  in  the  Byronic  indi- 
viduality. I  had  Bi'cn  J-ord  Byron's  fu- 
neral file  throuj^h  Bar  not,  on  its  way  to 
Newstoad ;  and  in  roj>ly  to  my  boyish  in- 
quiries, I  liad  learnt  something  of  the  his- 


the  fortunes  of  others,  and  sympatliixiBg 
with  their  troubles,  for  a  little  while  to  be 
oblivious  of  his  own.  But  this  is  an  anti^ 
ip.itory  digression.  I  am  writing  of  t^ 
Present,  when  I  should  adhere  to  the  nu- 
rativc  of  the  Past. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  attack  of  ^- 
ron  fever  that  I  got  possession  through  i 


tory  of  the  poet,  which  had  both  attracted  ■.  circulating  library,  of  a  copy  of  Moor*i 
and  repulsed  me  —  an  antagonism  of  senti- !  Lalia  Ilookh.    It  was  a  large  edition  in  Ug 
ment,  which  naturally  intensified  my  inter-  type,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  hide  it  be- 
est  in  liim.    In  my  young  mind,  he  was  neath  an  Ainsworth  or  a  Lemprxere.    I  do 
not  unlike  some  of  the  mysterious  heroes  not  quite  know  why  it  should  have  been 
who  figured  in  the  romances  which  had  contraband,  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  (ibr 
lately  been  my  favourite  reading.    I  had,  ■  so  it  was),  unless  it  were,  as  I  suspect  thit 
too,  a  picture  of  tlie  ])()et ;  and  I  turned '  there  was  a  general  prohibition  against  sQ 
down  my  shirt -collar,  and  sported  what  we  ;  intercourse  with  the  Circulating  Labnir. 
then  called  the  "  Byron  tie.*'    Some  of  my  |  Our  head  master,  an  accomplished  elauial 
schov)lfellows  foumi  out  a  likeness  in  my  ,  scholar,  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  po^ 
boyish  face  to  the  picture  of  the  bard,  and '  try.    I  remember  now,  as  it  were  ye3te^ 
they  dubbed  nie  "  Byron  **  in  no  unkindly  j  day,  his  giving  me  a  shilling  for  endiogs 
spirit.      I  was  rather  ]>roud  of  it    than '  Latin  hexameter,  in  a  copy  of  verses  OQ 
otherwise,  especially  when  I  thought  of  | /A>r/ux,  with  "/i/ia  candent**  as  my  dactyl 
some  of  the  very  uncomplimentary  souhri-  \  and   spondee.    **  Candent!  "     he     said— 
quets  which  clunij  to  many  of  my  compan- .  "  nwd^nt !  (lood  word."    And  he  fumbled 
ions.    It  might,  indeed,  have  been  worse. '  in  his  capacious  waistcoat-pocket.   **  Other 
At  all  events,  it  was  soon  lost,  whereas ,  boys  write    vrescunU      Here's    a  shilling 
there    are    some    nicknames  which    men  for  you.      Always  put  colour  into  your 
never  shake  off  to  the  last  day  of  their  j  verses  on  such  subjects  as  this."    Bat  I 
lives,  and  are  a  calamity  to  them  during  all   doubt  whether  his  acquaintance  with  mod- 
that  time.     As  for  myself,  j>eoj)le  are  sur-  ern  i)oetry  extended  any  lower  than  Pope'i 
prised  in  these  days  to  learn  —  I  think  that  and  Cowper*s  translations  of  Homer,  with 
some  are  quite  incredulous  about  it  — that  |  which  he  wiis  wont  in  those  days  to  illi» 
I  ever  cared  to  read  poetry,  and  still  more   trate  our  Homeric  studies,  often  pointing 
that  I  have  ever  written  it.    I  don't  think  |  out  to  us  how  much  of  the  force  of  tbe 
that  we  know  very  much  of  one  another  in  .  original  was  lost  in  Pope's  elegant  versioB 
this  world.     We  shall  know  a  little  more  \  of  tlie  Iliad,    He  had  an  excellent  clasikil 
in  the  next.    **  I  sui)pose  you  never  read  a  hbrary,  various  editions  and  commentip 
novel  V  "  wiis  said  to  me  not  long  a<;:o.    "  I   rie^,  dictionaries  and  lexicons  of  all  kindi; 
am  always  reading  novi'l-t."  I  made  answer  but  it  was  deficient  in  English  literature, 
somewhat,  perliajis,  in  hyjierbolical  phrase,  j  the  history  being  confined  mainly  to  such 
It  wiis  thought  to  be  a  grim  joke  —  .an  iron-  dn-ary  works  as  those  of  Hook  and  Mit- 
ical  sort  of  vaunting  of  the  grave  affairs  to   ford,  illustrative  (I  use  the  word  by  coii> 
which  outwardly  my  life  is  devoted.    But  te^v)  of  the  annals  of  Rome  and  Greece. 
it  is  simply  a  fact,  that  now,  in  my  old  age, ;'  lie  gave  me,  when  I  was  between  fifteen 
and  with  much  weighty  business  on  my  and  sixteen,  the  run  of  this  library;  and 
hands.  I  take  an  increased  delight  in  the   I  remember  that  he  particularly  recom* 
perusal  of  works  of  fiction.    I  read  most '  mended  to  my  perusal  three  works  on  the 
of  the  best  serial  stories  in  the  monthly '  art  of  composition,  with  which  he  desired 
magazines,  and  some  also  of  the  weeklies,  me  to  make  intimate  acquaintance.    The 
I  am  seldom  a  number  in  arrears, and  lam  first    was    Blair*s    Rhetoric:    the    second 
extremely  grateful  to  the  writers.    My  be-   Lonl  Kaimes*s  Elementx  of  Criiirifm  :  and 
lief  i<.  tliiit  the  popular  notion  that  novel-  the  third  Coplestone*s  Latin  work  on  the 
n-adiug  is  confined  to  womim  and  to  idle   s«ime    subject.    I    studied    them   in   tlui 
men  is  altogether  a  mistake.    To  the  busi-  ^  order  of  succession;  and  have  been  reiy 
est  man  a  novel  is  the  greatest  refresh-  grateful  ever  since  for  the  recommendft' 
ment :  to   the    careworn    man   it    is    the   tion.  , 

greatest  diversion.  It  does  not  much  sig-  And  here  I  am  minded  to  dig^ai  a 
nify  that  it  shouM  be  a  very  good  novel,  little,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  thit 
It  is  enough  that  there  should  be  a  story  the  large  private  schools  which  flourished 
sutficiently  engrossing  to  take  a  man  out ,  half  a  century  ago  are  now  nearly  extinct 
of  himself ;  to  sulfer  him,  whilst  following  I  doubt  whether  we  have  substituted  any- 
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thing  better  for  them  in  our  large  proprie- 
tary .schools  and  other  more  pretentious 
so-called  "collegiate"  establishments,  in 
wliicli  there  is  far  less  of  individual  re- 
s|)oii  ibility  and  supervision.  Of  course, 
niucli,  nay  everything,  depends  upon  the 
jM  ivonal  ([iialitications,  or  character  rather, 
of  the  head-m;ister.  I  have  seen  a  large 
school  of  high  reputation,  full  to  overflow- 
ing under  one  man,  dwindle  down  little 
by  little  under  his  son,  though  a  better 
scholar  than  the  father,  until  it  perished 
from  inanition.  But  although  there  was 
not  the  element  of  permanency  in  these 
establishments,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  under  a  successful  regime,  which 
might  last  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
CLiiiury,  thtTc  was  nothing  much  better, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  way  either  of  educa- 
tion or  discij)line,  throughout  the  country. 
I  was,  for  tive  years,  at  a  large  private 
academy  at  S(!h()olsbury.  There  were 
from  IK)  to  1'2()  boys  (I  hung  my  hat  upon 
peg  Xo.  1(18)  during  the  whole  time  of  ray 
sojo'irn.  I  went  there  from  Eton.  I  was, 
therefore.  suj)posed  to  be  "  fast,"  and  was 
regarded  with  fear  and  misgiving  by  the 
master,  and  with  something  of  admiration 
by  the  boys.  But,  excepting  that  I  had 
learnt  to  swear  awfully,  I  was  not  much 
worse  than  the  other  boys,  and  I  was  ac- 
counted, on  more  than  one  occasion,  a 
ringlea<\er  when  I  had  only  fallen  into 
some  ])reconcerted  frolic.  I  soon  left  off 
swearing,  and  fell  into  the  ways  of  the  pri- 
vate-school boys,  which  liad  plenty  of  fun 
in  them,  Init  no  great  harm.  And  now  I 
can  look  l)ack.  along  a  vista  of  forty  years, 
and  plainly  see,  bv  force  of  contrast  with 
other  institutions,  that  there  was  really  as 
nmeh  good  and  a-^  little  evil  as  is  ever  to 
be  .-een  in  any  association  of  young  j)eople 
between  the  aj^es  of  eijjrht  and  eij;hteen. 
1  cannot  sav  that  we  all  lived  under  the 
sami»  roof,  for  the  school  had  outgrown 
the  ca])acity  of  the  original  roof-tree  to 
cov<»r  it;  and  we  had  the  House  (proper) 
—  till'  •'  new  buildinLTS  "  —  and  the  ''  other 
h('U-i>."  wjjieh  fronted  another  street,  but 
in  tlie  rear  was  open  to  the  play-ground; 
but  were  all  embraced  by  the  same  domes- 
tic managiMiient,  and  under  the 
jiarental  eyv*>.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Doctor  knew  well  not  only  the  intellectu- 


more  than  the  culprit ;  which  we  never 
believed  in  those  days,  though  I  am  now 
far  from  incredulous  about  it.  There  was 
no  cruelty  in  him.  Tyranny  was  an 
abomination  to  him.  I  remember  well 
how,  whenever  a  little  boy  —  a  "  new 
boy"  —  of  tenderer  years  than  most,  or 
seemingly  of  feebler  health,  was  placed  un- 
der his  care,  he  would  lead  him  up  by  the 
hand  to  one  of  the  senior  boys,  when  in 
full  school  assembled,  and  would  say  to 
him,  "I place  this  little  fellow  under  your 
charge.  See  that  no  harm  comes  to  him  I  " 
And  never  was  any  trust  more  faithfully, 
more  chivalrously  fulfilled  than  that  which 
was  thus  confided  to  the  stalwart  stripling 
selected  for  the  defence  of  one  too  weak 
to  defend  himself.  No  blows  ever  fell 
upon  him.  If  they  had  fallen  they  would 
have  been  amply  avenged.  In  this  micro- 
cosm, therefore,  there  was  little  tyranny. 
And  I  may  add  that  there  was  little  strife. 
I  do  not  remember  more  than  half-a-dozen 
great  fights.  Perhaps,  the  rareness  of 
them  made  them  all  the  more  terrible 
when  they  came  off,  for  we  did  not  fight 
about  trifles.  Sometimes,  we  had  humole 
imitations  of  "  Grown-and-Town  "  rows,  for 
we  used  to  play  at  cricket  on  a  publio 
green ;  but  one  luckless  day  a  number  of 
town-boys  having  thrown  stones  at  our 
wickets,  we  pursued  them  into  a  neighbour- 
ing churchyard,  and  swift-footed  H 
L— — ,  having    outrun,   stump    in    hand. 


the  other  disciples,  dealt  one  of  the  enemy 
such  a  blow  that  he  died  before  the  day 
was  out.  We  never  played  again  in  pub- 
lic places,  but  had  playing-fields  of  our 
own ;  and  no  boy,  either  in  play  or  in 
earnest,  ever  struck  with  a  stump  again. 
Perhaps  the  horror  and  alarm  engendered 
by  the  accident  made  us  generally  pacific. 
\Ve  expected  that  retribution  would  sorno 
day  overtake  us ;  but  we  lived "  down  the 
misfortune,  a  happy  and  healthy  race  of 
boys.  During  a  period  of  five  years  not 
one  died  —  not  one  was  carried  home  to 
die  ;  and  the  worst  epidemic  that  I  can  re- 
member amongst  us  was  the  mumps. 

I  am  sorry,  I  say,  that  scholastic  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  have  become  so  rare, 
same   if  they  have  not  altogether  disappeared; 
for  they  had  many  of  the  advantages  and 
none     of    the    disadvantages    of    publio 


al  ci|iaeity  but  the  moral  character  also   schools,  and  they  were  infinitely  less  ex- 


of  his  hundred  and  odd  boys;  for  he  dealt 
with  tlieui  very  ditferently  in  respect 
both  of  tuition  and  of  discij)linc.  One  of 
liis  favourite  sayinjs  was, '*  Boys  will  be 
])oys  ;  but  I  hate  and  detest  a  sneak."  He 
h.id  no  uiercy  lor  meanness.  He  flogged 
hard  ;  always  declaring    that  it  hurt  him 


pensive.  I  do  not  think  that  we  were 
much  below  Eton  and*  Harrow  in  respect 
of  our  general  social  status.  We  had  the 
sons  of  /ill  the  Cathedral  dons,  boy-mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  best  county  families  in 
the  West  of  England,  a  good  sprinkling  of 
the  titled  aristocracy,  with  the  usual  nam- 
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ber  of  children  of  professional  cekbritiea. 
Thore  was  as  mucii  gentlemanly  feeling 
and  fine  sense  of  honour  among  -t  us  as  in 
the  best  of  public-school  communitie-^,  and 
unless  a  boy  were  a  hopeless  diilhird,  he 
could  not  fail  to  learn  something ;  for 
every  fellow  "was  called  up"  for  some 
part  of  each  of  the  class-lessons,  and  none 
knew  what  part  it  would  be.  We  could 
not  make  much  use  of  "  fudges  '*  and 
*'  crams ;  "  but  were  obli«^ed  to  go  in  hon- 
estly for  the  lexicon  and  dictionary.  It 
was  not  very  easy  either  for  one  boy  to 
pass  oif  another*s  verses  as  his  own.  I 
remember,  having  written  with  great 
care  a  dozen  hexameters  and  pentameters 
for  a  very  dear  but  un poetical  friend,  hoj)- 
ing  to  obtain  for  him  great  credit  and,  per- 
haps, the  supplementary  honour  of  a  8liil- 
ling,  the  bitter  disaj)pointmeut  which  I 
exi)erienced  when  I  heard  the  prasceptorial 
voice  saying,  audibly  to  the  whole  school. 
**This  won't  do;  take  them  away.     I  know 

John *s  verses  a  hundred  miles  olf  Y  " 

And  then  I  saw  i)Oor  little  Damon  slinking 
off,  his  fair  head  crestfallen,  to  his  "plat^e." 
1  could  not  comfort  him  till  after  school, 
and  with  difficulty  then,  for  I  had  to  en- 
counter his  reproaches.  "Why,"  he  said, 
with  a  naivetd  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recall, 
quite  pouting  and  half-crying  —  "  Wliy 
didn't  you  put  some  false  quantities  into 
them,  when  you  were  writing  for  such  a 
blunderer  as  me  V  "  It  was  my  first  lesson 
in  the  dramatic.  I  knew,  then,  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake;  that  my  egi^tism  had  be- 
trayed me  and  punished  my  friend.  I  tried, 
after  this,  to  write  verses  for  Dimion,  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  and  I  was  not  altogether 
unsuccessful.  I  have  often  since  thought 
of  what  Goldsmith  said  of  Johnson,  about 
"  making  little  fishes  talk  like  big  whales." 

It  was  about  the  time  of  this  LnUa  Rookh 
episode  that  I  fell  spiritually  in  love  with 
L.  E.  L.  I  do  not  think  that  many  people 
in  these  days  even  '*  commit  flirtation  with 
the  muse  "  of  poor  Letitia  Landon,  whose 
life  wa^  a  poem,  and  a  sad  one,  in  itself. 
But  forty  years  ago,  the  young  of  both 
sexes  found  great  delight  in  her  strains. 
We  have  grown  too  robust,  too  worldly, 
too  real  for  the  indulgence  of  much  sym- 
jiathy  with  such  sentimental  outpourings; 
even  the  young  maidens  of  tliis  generation 
wouM  pronounce  them  to  be  **  sickly  twad- 
dle." But  in  my  days  of  verdure,  neither 
young  men  nor  maidens  were  ashamed  to 
be  romantic,  and  we  read  L.  E.  L.  with 
ra])ture.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  very 
wliolosome  food  that  we  devoured  thus 
eagi?rly  —  at  all  events  it  was  not  streugth- 


r  enintr.    We  learnt  from  it  to  believe  in  the 

I  ^^ 

hollo wness  and  artificiality  of  society,  at  • 

j  time  of  life  when  faith  and  hope  are  not 

I  uncomely  possessions.    The  coldjiesd  of  tiie 

world,  not  in  an  atmospherical,  but  a  moral 

I  sense,  was,  I  remember,  one  of  the  favourite 

subjects  of  the  young  lady's  muse ;  and  I 

l)ecame  unsocial  in  holiday-time  and  foni 

of   solitude,  solacing    myself    with    such 

j  thoughts  as  these,  which  I  quote  from  my 

boyish  memory ;  — 

Ob !  but  for  lonely  hours  like  these 
AVouM  every  finer  eurrcut  freeze  .  .  , 
To  think  one*s  own  thoughts,  and  to  be 
Fi*ec  }id  ntiue  ever  yet  were  frea, 
Wiieu  prisoners  to  their  gibied  thrall. 
Vain  crowd  mvats  crowd  in  lighted  hall. 
With  frozen  feelings,  tutored  eye. 
And  smilo  that  is  itself  a  lie. 

I  believe  that  the  first  debt  which  I  ever 
incurred  in  my  life  wjia  for  the  purcliase  of 
77* e  Lost  Pltuvh  the  Vcncfvm  hractlcf,  and 
other  Pofin^,  which  made  their  appearance 
whilst  I  was  a  worshipper  of  the  Landon, 
and,  which  not  having  money  enough  to 
obtain,  as  a  cash  transaction,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  obtain  upon  credit.  Well,  I 
might  have  got  into  debt  for  something 
worse.  For  if  these  mild  Pierian  draughts 
did  me  no  great  good,  tliey  did  me  veiy 
little  harm.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
rather  natural  taste  than  the  tuition  of  L. 
E.  L.,  which  rendered  me,  even  in  ^ooth, 
disinclined  to  "lighted  halls"  and  m ma- 
ture rs  years  made  me  detest  and  eschew 
them. 

Not  very  lonqr  afterwards,  chance  led  me 
into  new  i>oetic  regions,  which  made  tU 
which  I  had  bi*forc  traversed  ax>pear  dull  and 
prosaic.  In  the  island  of  Jersey,  I  purchased 
one  of  Galignani's  large,  double-columned 
editions  of  the  Modern  British  Poets — a 
volume  containing  the  complete  poetical 
works  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Xeats.* 

*  Uf^idontf  in  (juomwy  and  Jemey  had,  la  thorn 
day:*,    imraou.'te    literary    Hilvantujrea    iirer    tbfir 
fViiMidri  iu  tlu'  turgor  Islandtt  of  tireat  Britolir  and 
Ireland.     Choap  editions  wnro  then   unknown  ia 
Kn^^iuiid,  and  the  wurlc^  i>f  nia:iy  modern  poets  had 
never  ]M*vn  cvtlUniUHl.    Tlie  editlrtU'^  therefore,  pol^ 
lished  l>y  Ciall^nani  and  by  Uaudry,  which  vera 
not  contrahaua  in  ttin  Channel  Idand^  were  Inz- 
uries  gn^atly  appreciated  by  the  EngUith  resident! 
ihoTo.    All  ttio  t>e'«t  Kngll:«h  novels  wire  reprinted 
ill  Pari.s  immediately  after  their  appearance  In  Lnn- 
dou.  and  in  tlie  course  of  another  woelc  ur  two  were 
sure  to  b4>  on  Mile  in  Jcr«oy,  at  thn  o;Mt  of  three  or 
four  fVaTicri,  instead  of  a  guinea^^nd-a-half.    The  enl- 
locte<l  edition!*  of  tlie  m.>dorn  poetx  wpperxoellent— 
well  edited  and  well  printed,  and  prefhccd  by  well- 
writ  reii  bltgraphie;!.    I  do  not  thinx  that,  up  to  the 
1)ri>.<M.>nt  tim'»,  any  l>»tter  (Hlltion  of  Ryri)n*s  works 
la-i  b(H>u  published,  tlian  that  edited  by  the  present 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  m^arly  f)rty  mrs  eito.    I  made 
my  tirst  acquaintance,  tlirough  tneee  (Hlltlons,  with 
the  writiii;r<  ot"   Word^wortli;    Souther,    Bowleg 
James,  Montgomery,  Barry  Corawall,  and  otbcrt. 
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I  ]iouj;ht  the  book  for  the  sake  of  the  first- 
named  of  tho  three  poets,  for  I  had  seen 
Coh'ri(l^«',  wlien  a  very  little  boy,  and  had 
Bat  on  liis  knee,  in  Mr.  Oilman's  houj*e  at 
Ili-jjliirate.  I  can  remember,  even  now,  the 
dn.imy  eyes  of  the  *'old  man  eloquent," 
and  the  amused  expression  of  his  face,  as 
he  commented  on  my  wonderful  likeness  to 
niy  mother,  and  muttered,  as  I  was  t.;ld 
afierwards,  something  rhythmical,  resem- 
blinLC  — 

Till'  cliiM  he  was  fair  and  was  like  to  his  mother, 
As  one  drop  of  water  resembles  another. 

r>ut  tliese  personal  associations  were  not 
Btioii'T  enou<ih  to  keep  me  from  transfer- 
rini;  my  alleLnauce  to  Shelley,  whom  I  rec- 
o^nii/.ed,  with  unstintin;:  loyalty,  as  the 
M>  ijistos,  and  I  lay  at  his  feet,  captive  and 
en<lavi'd.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  s})  endour  of  the  imagery,  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  the  rhythm,  or  the  mysteri- 
ous philosoj)hies  which  lay  hidden  in  these 
haunting  melodies,  that  enchanted  me  ;  but 
I  f/v/.<  fairly  enchanted.  A  new  era  seemed 
to  dawn  u})on  me.  I  was  then  seventeen  — 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  sensitive,  ambitious — 
hating  })oor  dear  old  Common})lace  (so  be- 
loved l»y  me  now)  from  the  very  depths  of 
my  heart.  I  can  never  forget  how  1  was 
Wont  to  lie,  in  the  warm  suunner-time  on  a 
green  hill-side,  overlooking  a  beautiful 
bay.  with  the  dim  whitish  line  of  the  coast 
of  *Fran<v'  hore  and  there  severing  it  from 
the  hori/on.  A  fresh  world  of  thought 
seenird  to  <»j>en  out  before  me,  and  these 
new  glinipso>  of  the  unseen,  the  unknown, 
invi;4oratrd  whilst  thiy  subdued  me.  It 
was  a  >tran.:e  mixture  of  weakness  and 
stnii'^li.  Tlie  "  worn-out  creeds  "seemed 
t<»  i»a-s  trnni  me,  and,  for  the  tirst  time,  1 
began  to  think  — or,  perhans,  I  should  say 
thai  1  bigau  to  intpiire.  It  was  all  very 
fnolisli.  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that 
it  wa>  wron.::  for  I  was  very  young,  and  1 
could  not  li.  Ip  it.  liut  1  must  honestly 
coiitc  ^  that  there  came  upon  me  a  dis- 
triiiiH-r  I'f  intid.  lity,  which  lasted  for  some 
year.-.  1  think  t!iat,  from  the  age  of  eigh- 
terii  t.»  twt  ntyH)ne,  1  was  in  a  chronic 
fci;iie  (.t  d  .ul»t,  not  denying,  but  not  believ- 
ing. aii\T'iin_'.  It  was  a  natural  result  of 
njy  w.-i.-liip  <<f  Shilley,  that  1  shouhl  have 
1mT;i\.  u  invM'lf  to  the  works  of  Willijiin 
(io.lwin  M:id  Mary  Wollston^craft.  I  was 
al.io  r  t  triied  tiie  (.ther  day  by  seeing 
anil  Mix  t'le  iTviews  of  a  p<»pular  weekly 
])er:«.d;eal  a  ciiticism  on  the  Political  Jua- 

in  :;  i,i;  i  ,11  t..  tli.>-»^  Tifinit'd  in  tlip  toxt.  I  never 
c.  !il<!  i..i\'-  '..T'.iiK'  ;i<-ii.aiiit«Ml  with  tlu'-o  works  In 
01. V  .  •:     r  way  -  I'Ui  1  d«t  lua  iiu-uu  this  to  boapK>a 

ivv  i:ra<;\  . 


tice.  It  was,  probably,  a  new  discovery  of 
the  writer ;  to  me  it  was  like  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  Nearly  forty  years 
had  passed  since  the  Political  Justice  had 
been  to  me  almost  a  text-book,  with  the 
Enquirer  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  it.  I 
can  never  forget  the  eagerness  with  which 
1  possessed  myself  of  the  great  master's 
novels  and  romances  — "  narratives  of 
fictitious  adventure,"  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  them  —  Caleb  Williiimsy  St,  Leon^  Fleet- 
tooodj  &c.  I  had  read  a  great  number  of 
novels  at  this  time  —  novels  of  what  used 
to  be  called  the  "  silver-fork  school ; "  but 
these  fictions  of  William  Godwin  ap- 
peared to  me  in  those  days  to  be  some- 
thing totally  distinct  from  anything  I  had 
read  before  —  something  with  real  pith 
and  sinew  and  muscle  in  them.  It  is 
mainly  in  youth  that  we  walk  in  stilts. 
The  stilted  phraseology  of  the  philosopher 
pleased  me  mightily  at  that  time,  for,  in 
spite  of  the  lesson  which,  as  above  nar- 
rated, I  had  learnt  at  school,  I  had  come 
but  very  imperfectly  to  appreciate  the 
dramatic.  Godwin  said  that  he  "could 
not  condescend  *'  to  make  even  the  hum- 
blest of  the  personages  whom  he  intro- 
duced into  his  fictions  speak  the  "jargon  " 
which  was  thought  to  be*  appropriate  to 
them.  I  wonder  whether  anybody  now 
reads  Caleb  Williams  and  St,  Leon,  Per- 
haps the  great  reviewer  who  exhumed  the 
Political  Jwitice  may  some  day  exhume 
these  romances.  It  is  said  that  after  the 
appearance  of  .SV.  Leortj  Lord  Byron  asked 
(iodwin  to  write  another  romance.  "It 
would  kill  me,"  said  the  latter.  "Never 
mind,"  said  the  former,  "  we  should  have 
another  St,  Leon,"  But  philosophical 
novels  in  these  days  are  not  popular ;  the 
present  generation  would  regard  St.  Leon 
as  simply  wearisome,  and  turn  from  it  as 
a  bore.  For  my  part,  I  be^an  to  read 
Godwin  for  Shelley's  sake,  but  I  contin- 
ued to  read  him  for  his  own.  With  the 
vanity  of  youth,  I  thought  myself  capable 
of  grappling  with  the  most  abstruse  prob- 
lems —  religious,  metaphysical,  social  — 
and  I  had  an  obscure  idea  that  everything 
was  wrong.  From  Shelley  and  Godwin  I 
betook  myself  to  other  writers  of  a  still 
more  liberal  kind;  and  the  bolder  their* 
speculations  the  better  I  liked  them.  I 
read  the  Afje  of  Reason^  the  System  of  Na- 
ture^ and  other  similar  works,  until  I  had 
fairly  inoculated  myself  with  the  infidelity 
of  the  French  Ilevolution.  As  I  outlived 
the  process,  I  do  not  think  that  it  did  me 
inucli  harm.  It  is  well  to  get  over  these 
diseases  in  ^outh ;  for  when  once  van- 
quished, they  seldom  or  never  return  to 
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us  at  more  hazardous  periods  of  life.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  most  great  read- 
ers ^i)  through  it,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is 
over  the  bettor. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  not  an  unmixed 
evil,  for  wliil>t  in  this  philosophical  stage 
of  studentship,  I  read  some  better  philoso- 
phies than  those  of  Tom  Paine  and  D'llol- 
bach.  Deing  of  a  peculiarly  studious 
disposition,  and  delightin'^  in  nothing  so 
much  as  books,  J  was  destined  for  the 
army,  and  sent  to  India.  A  few  weeks 
before  I  started,  my  grandfather  gave  me 
a  hundred  pounds  to  spend  as  I  liked,  and 
I  invest<?d  the  great<?r  part  of  it  in  books. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with  which 
I  walked  out  from  Smith,  Payne  and 
Smith's,  after  cashing  the  good  old  gentle- 
man's cheque,  and  flung  myself  loose  upon 
the  book-iihops  of  London.  I  knew  exactly 
where  to  go  for  any  particular  description 
of  literature,  for  I  ha!d  stood,  with  hungry 
heart  and  longing  eyes,  at  the  windows 
of  many  a  bibliopole  in  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  great  metropolis — just  as  I 
have  seen  street  Arabs  look  yearningly 
into  the  steamy  windows  of  the  cook- 
shops.  There  was  that  edition  i>f  Bacon 
—  opera  omnia  —  in  I  know  not  how  many 
volumes,  for  which  I  had  been  lonj^inj^  for 
months,  and  CuihrortlCs  Intclfecfmil  Sf/s- 
ttm^  and  Bishop  B(.'rh'chf/\'i  Work's^  and 
a  beautiful  coT)y,  "  half- Russia,  marble- 
edges."  of  Shaftesbury,  which  had  scored 
itself  deeply  in  my  heart.  To  have  pos- 
sessed mvself  of  all  these  and  manv  more 
like  treasures,  before  the  shops  witc  closed 
was  indeed  a  day's  work  worthy  to  be 
marked  with  white  chalk.  The  ui)shot  of 
it  was  that  I  embarked  for  India,  proud  in 
the  possession  of  a  library.  Tliose  were 
the  grand  old  days  of  the  pas>enger-ships 
"  round  tlie  Cape,"  when  there  was  none 
of  that  paltry  stinting  as  to  space,  which 
is  among  the  necessities  of  our  fast-going 
steamers.  I  could  take  with  me  any  num- 
ber of  boxes  of  books  —  some  for  i>resent 
use  in  my  own  cabin,  and  the  n;st  deep 
down  in  the  recesses  of  the  hold.  Tliere 
is  no  finer,  no  fairer  place  for  quiet  read- 
ing tlian  the  poop  of  an  Indiaman.  The 
first  si)asms  of  sea-sickness  wrestled  down, 
the  crisp  blue  waters  of  the  Hay  of  Biscay 
fairly  [)a-*sed,  those  boxes  of  books  were 
unfailing  sources  of  delight.  I  had  had  no 
time  even  to  open  the  booksellers'  parcels. 
They   ha<i   been  sent  to   the   outrttt^'r  to 

rack  thiiu  for  me,  and  I  did  not  know  till 
opened  the  cases  what  each  of  tliem  con- 
tained. I  remember  that  1  found  Bacon 
ami  Borkoh'y  in  my  cabin;  but  I  rather 
think  that  Cud  worth  was  in  the  hold. 


As  I  had  no  ayariciouB  desire  to  keep 
these  literary  Btores  to  myself  my  fellov- 
passengers  rejoiced  also  in  my  a4Miui8itioas, 
and  daily  visits  were  made  to  my  cabin  in 
search  of  ''sometliing  to  read."  I  am 
a;^hamed  to  add,  however,  that  there  wu 
another  case  in  my  cabin,  which  proved  ft 
greater  attraction  than  the  bookcasea^ 
namely,  a  case  of  foreign  liqueura,  as  cora* 
90a,  maraschino,  parfait  amour,  &c^  which 
had  been  put  on  board  for  mc  duty-free 
by  a  relative  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
which,  when  discovered,  made  Xo.  8,  star- 
board side,  a  favourite  place  of  resort 
There  was  one  of  my  younger  comrades, 
however,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  cared  at 
least  as  much  for  the  books  as  for  the  bot- 
tles. Not  that  he  in  any  way  objected  to 
the  latter;  for  we  were  wont  to  discun^ 
over  a  glass  of  e<m  efor,  the  very  gravert 
questions  — 

Fixed  fato,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abiolate. 


in  a  manner  which  I  have  no  doubt 
absurdly  puerile  and  pretentious.  He  was 
a  second-lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  had 
gone  in  for  the  philosophies,  like  myaeR 
If  there  was  not  much  logic  there  was 
much  audiicity  in  our  speculations.  We 
made  up  by  breadth  of  assertion  for  whst 
we  lacked  in  depth  of  thought.  My  cabin 
in  foul  weather,  and  the  quarterdeck  in 
fine,  was  the  scene  of  these  disputations. 
And  very  delightful  they  were,  although 
my  friend,  who  was  a  great  mathematician, 
lacked  the  poetic  element,  and  I  could  not 
persuade  him  to  read  much  of  Shelley,  but 
the  notes  to  his  poems.  He  insisted  that 
the  poetry  was  mystical,  nnreal,  unlike 
anything  of  which  wo  have  living  experi- 
ence. We  were  looking  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  one  day,  as  we  were  entering 
the  Indian  Ocean,  when  I  suddenly  ex- 
claimed to  him,  pointing  to  the  bright 
crisp  waters  below,  and  mat  was  going  on 
there, — 

As  the  flying  fish  leap 
From  the  Indian  deep. 
And  mix  with  the  sea-burds  half  aaleepb 

"Jove!"  said  my  friend,  "a  very  apt 
improm])tu.    The  thing  exactly." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  unrealities  of  Shelley,* 
I  quietly  replied. 

lie  shook  his  head.  *<That  won't  do. 
Where  could  Shelley  have  seen  sudi 
things?" 

I  took  him  to  my  cabin,  and  turned  oat 
the  passage  —  in  the  Prometheus,  I  think. 

**  But  how  could  he  know  ?  " 

"  Pure  inspiration,  perhaps  —  the  vata 
— the  seer." 
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"  Nonsense ! " 

"  Well  then,  perhaps,  his  friend  Trelaw- 
ney  told  him." 

1  wondered  whether  the  poet  himself 
could  have  revealed  the  source  of  his 
knowledge.  Perhaps  he  read  it  in  a  book. 
It  is  the  faculty  of  genius  to  appropriate 
everything  that  comes  in  its  way,  whether 
in  books  or  in  conversation,  wlieu  actual 
vision  is  denied;  and  we  often  wonder  at 
the  lidclity  of  the  local  colouring,  drawn 
sonu'times  from  most  remote  and  seldom- 
visited  countries,  which  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  poets  who  have  never  gone  far 
from  home.  After  the  close  of  the  late 
Abyssinian  war,  I  met  at  dinner  some  who 
had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  it.  Many 
questions  were  put  to  them  about  the  in- 
cidents of  the  campaign,  and  answered 
with  the  usual  frankness  of  soldiers.  When 
there  was  a  pause,  I  told  the  chief  of  the 
Abyssinian  heroes  present,  that  there  was 
a  qui^stion  which  I  particularly  wished  to 
l)ut  to  him.  As  I  had  been  in  some  meas- 
ure (;thciallv  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition,  it  was  thought  that  my 
question  must  be  a  grave  and  portentous 
one.  "  Did  you  ever  ^ee  a  damsel  with  a 
duleimer  V "  I  a<ked.  There  wad  a  little 
of  tlie  silence  of  8urj)rise ;  so  I  explained 
that  1  had  been  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  Coleridge's  lines, — 


A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
Id  a  visioD  once  I  saw  — 
It  was  her  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  a  dulcimer  she  played, 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

The  answer  was  satisfactory.  Abyssinian 
maids  had  been  seen  playing  on  dulcimers, 
or  what  were  supposed  to  be  dulcimers. 
Coleridge,  a  great  dreamer  of  dreams,  was 
also  a  great  devourer  of  travels,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  been  reading  Bruce 
not  long  before  the  vision  came  upon  him. 
At  all  events,  I  ascertained  the  fidelity  of 
the  picture ;  and  though  it  was  not  quite 
worth  ten  millioBs  of  money,  I  set  it  down 
as  one  of  the  profitable  results  of  the  cam- 
paign. Perhaps  the  most  profitable  results 
of  all  foreign  wars  are  the  new  geographi- 
cal and  ethnological  facts  which  they  re- 
veal to  the  public  eye.  In  this  sense,  at 
least,  we  let  in  the  light  of  civilization 
through  the  riddlings  of  our  grape  and 
canister, —  I  write  as  an  old  man, —  or  of 
the  more  refined  implements  of  destruc- 
tion, which  enlightened  nations  in  these 
more  advanced  times  have  substituted  for 
j  them.  Such  knowledge  maybe  purchased 
dearly,  but  after  all,  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  amour  propre  of  empe- 
rors and  kings. 


The  greatost  evil  of  domestic  familiarity  is 
th:it  those  wlio  live  together  in  that  life,  have 
fixr  tuo  Foou  iiiiule  up  their  minds  about  each 
other.  I  [v\\\  nearly  sure  that  this  must  be  a 
true  maxim,  for  I  thought  that  it  was  so  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  h-oked  at  thinj/s  from  a  boy's 
fK>int  (.f  view;  and  [  think  so  now,  when  I  am  a 
man,  and  cwcsider  the  matter  from  a  man's 
point  of  view. 

Tlii:^  evil  practice  of  making  up  the  mind  too 
soon  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, acts  in  a  remarkable  way  upon 
great  men  who  do  great  things  in  the  world, 
uiid  win»  are  often  astonished,  and  deeply  mor- 
titi«' 1,  b<v ause  those  who  live  nearest  to  them, 
tluir  own  wives,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
cliil  Iren,  do  not  seem  to  care  much  about  their 
lab<»urs,  or  to  feel  as  much  interest  in  those  la- 
boiir>»  as  tlie  outer  world  does. 

Tiie  jrreatebt  author  of  the  last  generation, 
who  enjoyed  a  European  fame,  was  blest  with  a 
family.  S>me  one  said  to  his  eldest  son,  **  How 
yon  niu<t  liave  delighted  in  your  father's 
Works!  ■'     To  which  he  replied,  **  I  have   never 


I  read  any  of  them.'*  Now  this  reply  of  the  son's 
must  not  be  supposed  to  indicate  heartlessness. 
Ho  h:ui  m^vde  up  his  mind  about  his  father;  he 
knew  what  his  father  was  like,  or  supposed  that 
he  did,  and  he  naturally  felt  less  interest  in  that 
father's  writings  than  any  ordinary  person 
would  do. 

It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  men  of  genius, 
whether  authors,  artists,  statesmen,  or  inven- 
tors, if  they  were  to  recognize  this  inevitable 
fact  —  namely,  that  the  people  who  live  nearest 
to  them,  and  probably  love  them  most,  are  less 
interested  in  their  doings  than  any  other  per- 
sons. They  know  all  about  them,  as  they  think. 
They  have  made  up  their  minds  about  them, 
and  they  do  not  want  books,  or  pictures,  or 
statues,  or  speeches,  or  inventions  to  tell  them 
what  sort  of  persons  are  their  husbands,  or 
fathers,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  intimate 
friends.  Domestic  familiarity  has  killed  curios- 
ity ;  and  curiosity  has  something  to  do  with  the 
interest  with  which  we  regard  any  new  work  of  a 
worker  who  is  not  familiarly  known  to  us. 

Arthur  Helps. 
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US  arc  also  wideuing  to  an  unmiBtakaMe 
extent  the  conviction  that "  precious  is  the 
,  ,  ^  ^,        .  .    ,   soul  of  man  to  man;"  and  so  increaiinff 

J!>«.MK  4Ucrulou8  niemb.T.s  of  ho  critical  ^j^^.  estimated  value  of  works  which  yield 
facility  were  grumbhiij^  at  Mr.  Morn.s  „.,  ^lear  not iom^  of  what  life  phy:4ci.l  and 
awh^o  a-o  lor  wastin-  hi.,  time  over  the  ij,t,.llcctual  was  among  our  fhr-otf  prede- 
translation  ot  Icelandic  .Sd-as.  (Klier  men,  ces^ors,  and  of  what  found  favour  in  their 
It  wassai«U-ouhltransliite  ilio:>e.it  need  Ixs  ^^,^,^  ^^^^^  ^.^,^  „g  worthy  matter  for  poetrv, 
but  no  otlier  could  tniisli  thii  Larthlf/  Par-  ^;^.  ^  y^^.  j.^^„^^  ^^^  presentation  commen- 
(/■/^><  tor  u.^.  ^  riiis  double  pubition  was  ob-  ^^j..^^^.  -^^  -^^  influences  with  p.>ctry  proper. 


,      ,  ^     ,.  X      r  * ])ossessm^'    the    greatest    

l>a-us  has  been  as  far  Irom  waste  of  ime  faithfulness,  smacks  least  of  terms  finfrjreit. 
a.s  any  other  of  his  fruitful  and  varied  la-  i„.,  modern  thou -lit  s.  To  secure  essential 
hours.  In  the  lirst  place,  laking  lor  j^rant-  f.»iti,fiil:ies..  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  secured 
ed  Ijn-mstic  ability,  of  all  tla^  men  qual-  ^^^  ic^-landic  scholar  hip,  Mr.  Morris  hat 
iluMlto  render  the  old  ^orse  ton -lie  into  ^.-^^^v  associated  himself  in  hi.s  sagurli- 
Lns'lish,  there  is,  as  far  as  one  know.s,  1,^^^^.;  with  .Mr.  Ma-nus..on ;  and  there  is 
ficarcely  a  man  who  could  furnish  so  thoi--  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^^^^  otrclincment,  it  mavbe 
ou-li  a  rendmng  ot  the  word  and  sinrit  ot  f,..irie,.sl y*  said,  who  writes  En-li.:h  so  fi-e 
an  Icelandic  baga  as  could  the  auilior  of  the  f,,,,^,  ,,.,;.^^  ,„.^y  i,^  paradoxically  called  the 
Lye  and  Dtathoj  Jason  and  the  Lnrfhln  i^arbari.;ms  of  civilization  as  the  En-lish 
Paradise;  and  m  the  second  place,  the  in-  ,vl,crein  the  history  of  J;ison,  and  the  ccJ. 
evitable  commimion  of  thf  poets  soul  with  i^.^^^.j  ^ales  of  the  Karthl^f  Paradise,  an 
the  souls  of  the  sa-amen  of  old  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Morris.  The  linguage  of  those 
an  adimrable  influence  m  the  elaboration  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^    an  essential    part    of  its 

ot  the  vvvy  Larthljj  Paradise  supposed  to  i,pautv,  a  great  priniitivencss,  and  a  fre.h- 
beharinlully  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  la-  ^,^.,,  coextensive  with  the  young-worJd 
hours  ot  translation.  freshness  of  the  things  narrated,  and  the 

If  any  one  will  say  that  it  is  bootless  ^.^^^  of  narrating  them;  and  these  are  the 
giving  us  modern  versions  of  barbarous  ^^iiities  of  mind  and  languajje  which 
oldNigas  nowadays  wlu-u  wo  have  done  alone  would  avail  to  make  a  modem  Eng- 
with  the  primitive  lialt-bestial  hfc  of  which  ii,|^  translation  of  a  Sa-a  anvthinR  like  in 
the  sairaim-n  sung  lu  prose,  to  such  a  one  ^.^^^^e  to  a  work  of  art.  Except  for  a 
we  bow;  to /a/yi  It  tv bootless  to  otler  .Saga-  ^.^.^.^j^  ^^^^^^^  delicacy  of  refinement- 
fare;  but,  as.suiiiing  that  we  aiv  not  so  tar   ^  gu],tiety  of   refinement   imiK>sed   upon 

many 
yearn 
r  past 
^  ,,  ,  •  w  1  X  11        — --Pt  ^'^r  an   easy   unstrained  avoid- 

toM  much  a^  a  saga  man  might  liave  told  ance  of  all  the  coarsenesses  of  the  vounjrer 


iruaranteo 

tion  to  arrogate  more  than  this ;  for  the   pa^ily  tVenuVthorougldy  into  t^^^^ 
years  that  are  pihng  our  **  culture     about  ^  '^^  ^he  times  of  (^unnlaug  the  Wonn-tongue 

and  (irettir  the  Strong,  and  of  the  saga- 
•  arrffi:t  Stifri.  Tho  story  «)f  (Jn'ttir  iii«  stronff.   mon  who  i>ut  the  dolngs  of  those  times  on 

aii.i  William  Morris.    L-mjoii:  P.  s.  Liiiit  King-  record,  and    rtyoiccd  to   tell  the  tale  of 
fitn-r,  f.wiit-irjini.'n.  is»;'j.  Sigurd  FafnirVbane.    Tnis  capacity  is  a 

♦i''"'l:L"i'P*?i-*'?'IV^\'r*'i;>^^''''"*^^^^^  very  rare  one  nowadays,  and  is  the  indis- 

L'i  ri'  ,r.  .lancjarv  i«»i;'.».)  \         ^    ^   pcnsablc  adjunct  to  fitness  of  language- 

Tii.' Kurthiy  PanidiM*.  a  r.H'm    liy  w.  Morris,   faculties  for  the  perfect  translation  of  any- 

£,V:\.!i!/i;r'"'^''''^'''*''''^''"'''™^''-^  ^""'  thing   old.    Opposite   the    title-page   of 

I'ffHiiuf/'i  S'if/a.  Tiip.storv  of  tih>  Voi-unpj  ami   (Jn-tiis  Saf/a,  Sir.  Morrls  has  inscribed  a 

NiMui.ps.withcrrtain.'jnnp/irun,        iM-r  Kd.ia.   beautiful  and  noble-spiritcd  sonnet  — the 

and  Will iuu  Murrid.   Louduu:  LiiL),  isTu.  '  two  quatrains  expository  01  a  sad-xaced 
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and  tender  pagaDi.^m,  and  the  terminal 
tie-tett  embodying  somewhat  of  the  poet's 
inevitable  modern  retiuement  of  idea  on 
the  same  subject : 

**  A  life  scarce  worth  the  livinj^,  a  poor  fame 
S'.'irce  WiTth  the  winning,  in  a  wretche<i  land, 
AVhere  fo.ir  iin'l  piin  go  upon  either  hind, 
Ah  tuwar.l  the  end  raen  fare  wit'iont  an  aim 
Unto  the  (lull  grey  dark  fn»m  vsdu'nce  they  came: 
Let  them  alone,  the   unshadowed   sheer   rocks 

Kt.ind 
Over  the  twilight  graves  of  that  poor  band 
Wlio  count  so  little  in  the  great  world's  g:imc! 

Nay,  with  the  dead  I  deal  not;  tliis  man  lives 
And  thit  which  carried  him  through  good  and 

ill, 
Stern ajriinst  fate  while  his  voice  echoe^i  still 
From  rook  to  rock,  now  he  lies  silent,  strives 
AVith  wasting  time,  and  through  its  long  lapse 

gives 
Another  friend  to  me,  life's  void  to  fill." 

But  there  is  no  need  of  such  evjdence  as 
this  to  ])rove  the  whole-hearted  friendli- 
ness with  which  the  fortunes  of  Grettir 
have  been  followed  closely  by  the  poet, 
and  put  into  his  own  tongue.  An  almost 
exuberant  sympathy  with  the  hero  of  the 
S.ttra  appears  and  re:ippears  in  every  chap- 
ter of  the  volume,  in  some  daftly-turned 
simidicity  or  vij^orous  piece  of  narration 
of  vi-_rorou8  proceedings. 

Tlie  character  of  the  man  Grettir  is  a 
very  oomj)lete  and  compact  one.  Its  com- 
pactue  s  au«l  completeness  must  have  been 
scrion-<lv  invalidated  by  any  translator 
who  had  not  the  quick  perception.^  and 
vivid  intuitions  of  Mr.  Morris;  but  aa  we 
pet  the  character  from  his  hands,  there  is 
no  Ihw  in  the  dramatic  portraiture,  no  sin- 
gle trait  bearintr  a  trace  of  the  baneful 
metamorphosis  always  uudcr^xone  by  char- 
acters in  translation.  We  have  lively  faith 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  man  aa  Grettir 
here  appears;  and  althouj^h  he  is  not  of 
us.  we  feel,  in  followiuej  him  from  i)a.:e  to 
paire,  that  there  is  a  manly  intet^rity  about 
hi  in.  with  all  the  rouLchness  of  his 
time  ;  so  that  we  are  bound  to  re-pect  his 
dnL'u'<'d  consistency  t}irou;ihout  life,  from 
the  time  when,  beiuLT  set  to  rub  his 
father's  back,  he  rasps  the  reverend  dorsal 
niu<el<'s  with  a  cardin^^-comb,  to  the  final 
fijlit.  when,  havin;^  held  the  island  of 
Drau'^ev  for  three  vears  in  defiance  of  its 
owners,  the  man,  <lyint]:  of  a  gancjrened 
wound,  lays  bravely  about  him,  and  falls, 
nntlurried  and  unllinehin;^,  imder  the  per- 
fidious and  cowardly  hands  of  hired  ruf- 
fians. "  In  such  wise"  (to  sum  the  strong 
man  up  in  the  quaint  perfection  of  Mr. 
Morris's  saga-language)  ''Grettir  lost  his 


life  —  the  bravest  man  of  all  who  have 
dwelt  in  Iceland.  He  lacked  but  one  win- 
ter of  forty-five  years  when  as  he  was 
slain;  but  he  was  fourteen  winters  old 
when  he  glew  Skeggi,  his  first  man-slay- 
ing ;  and  from  thenceforth  all  •  things 
turned  to  his  fame,  till  the  day  when  he 
dealt  with  Glam*  the  Thrall ;  and  in  tho  ^e 
days  was  he  of  twenty  winters ;  but  when 
he  fell  into  outlawryf  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old ;  but  in  outlawry  was  he  nigh 
nineteen  winters,  and  full  oft  was  he  the 
while  in  great  trials  of  men ;  and  such  as 
his  life  was,  and  his  needs,  he  held  well  to 
his  faith  and  troth,  and  most  haps  did  he 
foresee,  though  he  might  do  naught  to 
meet  them."     (p.  213.^ 

Many  readers  mignt  perhaps  find  the 
story  of  Grettir  dry,  on  account  of  the 
entire  absence  of  anything  that  would 
now-a-days  be  recognized  as  "  sentiment." 
Grettir's  dealing  with  women  are  confined 
to  one  incident  which,  though  amu.sing, 
is  neither  romantic  nor  edifying ;  and  the 
only  love-passages  that  lend  an  interest  to 
the  book  for  such  readers  are  in  the  for- 
eign matter  introduced  into  the  Saga  in  a 
late  stage  of  its  development  —  the  loves 
of  the  Lady  Spes  and  Thorst^in  Dromund, 
the  brother  and  avenger  of  Grettir  the 
Strong.  These  passages,  traceable  to  the 
mediaeval  romance-period,  and  some  of 
which  are  indeed  identical  with  passages 
in  the  romance  of  Tristram,  are  a  serious 
disturbance  of  the  Saga's  bleak  but  brac- 
intr  atmosphere  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  translators  might  have  eliminated  the 
excrescent  parts  without  sin.  Certainly 
tlie  dextrous  and  delicate  hand  of  one  of 
the  translators  might  have  performed  the 
operation  with  advantage  to  us  and  to 
the  Saga  too.  The  oral  epics  of  our  ances- 
tors, such  as  Gretthy  added  to  by  one 
generation  after  another,  are  surely  sub- 
ject to  correction  and  retrenchment  even 
by  hands  as  late  as  ours,  unless  we  are  to 
a:>sume  ourselves  inferior  to  all  who  have 
been  concerned  in  passing  down  and  com- 
piling the^e  epics  :  but  this  is  a  matter  for 
a  translator's  own  conscience ;  and  we 
cannot  fairly  find  fault  with  one  who 
chooses  to  give  us  the  whole  instead  of  a 
part. 

lie  who  feels  the  lack  of  sentiment  in 
Grcffla  should  turn,  for  a  diflferent  idea  of 
this  important  literature,  to  the  beautiful 
little   Saga  of  Gunnlaug  the  Worm-tongue 

*  Glam  wtLn  a  malignant  ffhost  whom  Grettir  rao- 
e«>s.«itn11v  laid,  but  wno:Jie  dying  cane  followed  liim 
till  hlH  death. 

t  lie  "fell  into  outlawrv **  throagh  a  misappr^ 
hension,  And  not  fbr  may  ill  deed  really  done. 
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and  Rafa  the  Skald — a  piece  pervaded  by 
an  exquisite  sentiment,  with  a  far  larger 
element  of  intellectual  life  than  the  Story 
of  Grettir  has,  and  free  from  any  such 
blot  as  the  importation  of  mediaeval  ro- 
mance-matter just  alluded  to :  if  he  be 
not  then  bitten  with  a  taste  for  these 
things,  let  him  there  rest  from  his  labour, 
for  mere  labour  it  will  be.  But  if  the  re- 
verse be  the  case,  a  rich  treat  will  be  in 
store  for  him  in  Mr.  Morris's  latest  saga- 
labour  —  the  noble  Stonj  of  the  Volsunf/s 
and  Ntblungs,  the  northern  and  parent 
form  of  tlie  Niehdunrjen  Lied,  Here  he 
will  find  sentiment  enough  and  romance 
enough  —  flashes  of  a  weird  maguificcnce 
that  all  the  ice-hills  of  the  Land  of  Ice 
have  not  been  able  to  overreach  with  their 
Ion?  dusk  shadows,  and  that  all  the  "cold 
gray  sea  "  that  rings  the  island  of  Thule 
has  not  washed  free  of  its  colour  and  heat. 
The  marvels  of  this  marvellous  storv  are 
strongly  upborne  by  the  only  firm  pillars 
art  has  ever  had  —  those,  namely,  whose 
bases  are  fixed  in  the  utterly  real,  and 
whose  capitals  reach  the  topmost  heights 
of  the  imaginative  and  ideal.  The  science 
of  human  souls  shown  in  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  book,  and  the  particular 
conception  of  each  cliaracter,  is  perfect 
and  deep  and  piercing  —  albeit  those  char- 
acters do  not  depart  from  tlic  simplicity 
of  primitive  people ;  and,  altliough  the 
presence  of  the  sexual  element  lacking  in 
Grettir  gives  a  certain  thrill  of  interest 
that  that  has  not,  yet  the  life  depicted  in 
the  two  pieces  is  of  the  same  prim<^val 
stamp  :  and  the  ensemble  of  these  pictures 
of  our  fathers  as  they  were  serve  to  place 
vividly  before  us  the  fact  that  human  pas- 
sion is  now  much  what  it  was  then,  for  all 
the  lapse  of  centuries  and  growth  of  retine- 
ments. 

Sigurd  Fafnir's-bane  (the  Sigfried  of  the 
Nif'h*  hinrjen  Lied)  is  not  the  rough  char- 
acter that  Grettir  is  :  he  is  not  behind  him 
in  readiness  to  kill  his  enemies,  and  so  on ; 
l)ut  there  is  a  certain  courtliness  about 
hiin  without  the  di-^honestv  of  the  court, 
and  a  comeliness  without  the  elfeminncy 
oF  the  polished  produce  of  liter  tiin»»s. 
(Irettir  is  a  brute,  but  a  noble  brute ; 
S.'^unl  is  noble,  but  not  a  brute  by  a  long 
way  :  and  yet  we  must  ask  the  **  cultured" 
to  j).-u-(lon  us,  if  we  confess  that  to  us  the 
one  li<'rce  headstrong  savage  of  the  Grettis 
Sn'jd  seems  a  greater  conception,  artLsti- 
cally.  tlian  Sigurd  or  any  other  man  of 
Vnhunija,  As  a  work,  however,  this  latter  ■ 
must  carry  the  palm  from  its  more  grisly ) 
rival,  for  the  variety's  sake  of  its  inci-  i 
dents  aud  characters,  and  for  the  strength's  I 


sake  of  the  finer  feelings  treated  in  it  and 
ignored  in  the  other.  The  one  figure  of 
the  warrior-woman  Brynhildy  so  ntter  a 
woman  for  all  her  king-slavings  and  war- 
deeds,  is  priceless;  and  the  working-out 
of  the  final  crash,  when  Brynhild  is  so 
thrown  as  to  be  the  constant  witness  of 
another  woman's  happiness  with  the  mm 
of  her  own  choice  —  crash  full  of  passioa 
and  death  and  disaster  —  is  a  thing  not 
often  surpassed  in  any  literature.* 

It  cannot  bo  doubted  that,  though  the 
reading  public  may  require  time  for  the 
appreciation  of  these  works,  appreciated 
they  will  ultimately  be;  for  the  interest 
of  them  is  too  genuine,  and  the  cla^^s  of 
labour  bestowed  on  them  by  Mr.  Morris 
too  high,  to  admit  of  any  ultimate  failure 
of  recognition.  The  Eddaic  Song?  trans- 
lated and  appended  to  the  VuL^unya  volume 
are  very  successful  translations ;  and  the 
one  which  has  been  in^^ertcd  a3  chapter 
xxxi.  of  the  Saga  is  a  truly  beautiful  poem 
as  now  rendered.  It  contains  the  elements 
of  that  song  of  Tennyson's  so  highly 
prized  by  all  readers  ot  taste,  Ilometktg 
brought  her  Warrior  dearly  and  has  a  large 
dramatic  pathos  to  which  that  lyric  ^c^m 
cannot  pretend.  Mr.  Morris  has  doubtless 
done  well  to  render  these  early  poem«  in 
short  irregular  unrhymed  stanzas  if  stan- 
zas they  are  to  be  cidled;  and  he  hai^ 
without  loss  of  case  and  simplicity,  given  a 
good  sprinkling  of  the  alliterations  which 
the  Icelandic  poets  used  for  the  adornment 
of  their  ver.;e.  Ilis  renderings  of  periphra** 
tic  expressions,  too,  strike  us  as  having  a  pe- 
culiar excellence ;  and,  though  this  be  the 
case,  the  finest  of  all  the  poems  is  peculiarly 
free  from  such  expressions,  probably  bj 
reason  of  the  creat  earnestness  of  that 
poem*s  depicted  sorrow  and  the  intenae 
reality  and  simplicity  of  the  whole  scene. 
This  is  the  chapter  xxxi.  named  above,  and 
which  treats  **  of  the  lamentation  of  Gud- 
run  "  (Sigurd's  wife)  **  over  Sigurd  dead, 
as  it  is  told  in  the  ancient  son^.}."  Some 
portions  of  this  poem  are  touchingly  musi- 
cal, as,  for  instance,  this  that  occurs  twice: 

**  Naught  gst  Gudran 
Of  wail  or  greeting. 
So  heavy  was  she 
For  her  dead  husband, 

•  Won*  our  Aubjoot  the  whole  range  of  StgfL  liter- 
atiinM«ofar  a'fit  ha<i  bmu  loaln  acce«^ible  to  the 
f;oiu.«ral  nnider  br  translatinof,  wo  should  not  lUl  to 

Slac<*  promiiK'ntly  the  xV/'j/a  and  tho  Gitii  Saya  of 
-  Ir.  Da?<onC;  the  ifr^t  named  of  which  Is  a  bnaoUM 
littli*  pi<>ce,  and  the  first  a  work  on  a  grand  icftle; 
but  bcinz  couoerned  with  Mr.  Morrli)  alone  atpivt- 


■in;c 

out.  wp  cannot  do  moro  than  note  the  well-kaowB 
groat  I'xcLMlonco  of  Kr.  l>a9ont*8  language  for  8t» 
in\T\iosi**,  and  the  flict  that  hh  tran«iatioii9  are  the 
redult  ofhli  own  unaided  noholarihlp  and  tuts. 
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n  (]uarter  of  the  book,  shows 
how  admirably  the  poet  has  taken  in  the 
rt  be  peculiarly  irn,.erv-ious  who   JT''"'"  rl*"-^  of  Saga-telling,  condensed 
ao,-s  „o,  see  an  e^quisile  and  tender  feel-   "vf""  «'<1  '^ '"">  oo rl a. n  beaut.es  some- 
in-   i»  ihe  two  stanzas  (hat  follow  that,   t^'ng  "'"ve  the  baga  standard  of  decora- 

wl7,-r..iu  it  is  toM  that  (iullrond  "gwept   t'"".""*!  given  it  o.- 

tlie  Bhtiet   away  from   Sigurd  and  turned   J*'""^'<= 
his  ehi'fk  toA'nrd  his  wift-V  knt-e,"  in  order 
?i'tiiig"   for    her    after   other 


IS  had  failed.     Hie  stanzas  ai 

"Once  looked  GQjrun  — 
One  look  only. 
Ami  »LW  her  lorj'g  lock* 
Lying  all  Liluo-ly, 
Tlie  grriit  mrin's  i-yea 
UliKil  and  deivlly, 
Aiifl  Wia  heart's  Iwlwark 
Ilniken  hj  sword-olge. 
Uick  then  snnk  Guilran, 
Dock  on  :1ie  h«t!«ter, 
LnoaeJ  was  her  lie;vi-.irray, 
Kud  ilid  her  cheoka  grow, 
Aad  (he  niin-ihiips  mo 
llown  over  Ler  kneei." 


-     Pnrailiiie,    yet 

bodying  somewhat  of  rastter  and  man- 
:  not  fuund  in  former  secHons. 
Hie  general  laying  out  of  the  Loverf  nf 
ijm/niji,  a  story  taken  from  the  Larilir.ln 
.SV^.  correapond"  with  the  laving  out  of 
the  Sagas  with  which  Mr.  Morris  has 
enriched  our  language  by  direct  prone 
translation.  It  ojwns  by  giving  us  an  in- 
tro<1uetion  to  the  two  families  mainly  con- 
cerned in  the  action,  and  principally  to 
Kiartan  the  son  of  Olaf  the  Peacock.  Bodli 
the  eon  of  Thorleik  and  cousin  of  Kinrtan, 
and  Gudrnn  the  daughter  of  Oswif  Then, 
as  in  the  Sntja  n/Ounnlaiw  the  Worm-longue, 
a  dream  is  introduced  (Gudnm's,  this  one) 
and  prophetically  interpreted.  The  inter- 
preter, Guest  the  Wise,  then  prophesies 


ion  of  (be  story  of  the  Volsungp,   Next  Gudron  fulfils  a  port! 
ml  the    Eddaic   poems   prophecy  by  marrying  a  i 


tiled  nt  ihe  end  cif  the  volume, 
ily  I'riiuim-iitary  and  ineomple 
vd   with    the   prose  %-erMion - 

1  of  the  original  verse  being  1< 


I  leaves  on  account  of  his  ill-treatment 

com-    of  her,  and  another  portion   by  taking  a 

great  second  husband,  who  is  shortly  afterwards 
'  drowned.    It  is  now  that  the  important 


el' 


c  of  these  poems  will  well  repay  part  of  the  history  begins:  Kiartan,  reputed 


I  easy  to 


f  the  style  and  matter   (o  be  the  noblest  youth  of  Iceland,  n 
•■•I  at  first.  I  C'udrun,  is  betrothed  to  her,  and,  after 

tell  ujion  one's  fingers  the  much  happiness  in  her  society,  goes  un- 
iiifihly  great  tratislations  of  alien  married  with  Bodli  to  seek  adventure  in 
woi'K.s  inlii  our  tonjjue  ;  and  this  must  con-  Norway,  where  King  Olaf  Tryggviaon  is 
tiiiiie  to  lif  the  ciise,  for  only  now  and  then  I  busy  propagating  Christianity  at  the 
d'«'.i  a  man  who  is  an  original  contributor  j  sword 'ii  point.  No  sooner  are  they  leav- 
to  a  iiiilih'  literature  care  to  gi\e  his  time  ,ing  Iceland  than  Bodli  find^  tohisdesperv 
to  till'  ri']iriiduciii:n  nf  any  fragment  of  tion  that  he  too  loves  Giidrun;  but  he 
annthir  litiTatiirc ;  anri  oLily  men  cai^ble  I  harbours  at  first  no  thought  of  trying  to 
of  M'ibk'  original  artistic  efTorls  have,  in  !  win  her  from  Kiarlan,  whom  he  regards  as 
c.)iii|jlrtfni'ss.  the  ri>;)it  vein  of  capacity  j  something  more  than  a  brother.  They  are 
fur  passiiii;  a  thing  of  beauty  from  an  alien  '  made  welcome  by  King  Olaf,  and  Kiartan 
laii^'na<:i'  intii  tlivir  own.  Among  the  few  j  soon  betakes  himself  to  paying  attention 
Sagas   to   Inpibiorg,  the   king's   sister,  who   be- 


vili  take  (hi'i: 


durt 


r  Ihre 


ngs  of  the  Earlv  Italian 
Vila  Nuora,  with  Mrs. 
wll,.-«  H.>a-I,  with  Mr. 
1  yffUifT.  and  with  some 
iihlations  of  earlier  pro- 


le  nssiniitation  of  Sajiia  spirit  into  the 
fal>ric  of  the  liitrthhf  Pnnullsc  cannot  but 
III'  a  ^aiti  to  a  work  owning  as  crowning 
viriurs  directness  of  thonght  and  narra- 
tiiin.  :ind  CresliofSi*  of  out-door  atmosphere  ; 
and  tiiu  Lovtrf  of  (JaUnin,  the  chief  piece 


deeply  enamoured  of  him.  He  finds 
her  a  very  charming  companion,  and  seems 
to  have  forgotten  Gixlrun,  the  while  poor 
Ilotlli's  feelings  are  more  and  more  entan- 
gled by  the  memory  of  the  Icelandic  Helen ; 
and  at  length  Bodli  goes  back  to  Iceland, 
bearing  a  hot  heart,  and  a  message  from 
Kiartnn  sufficiently  cool  in  tone.  Af^er  a 
short  fierce  period  of  irresolution,  he  makes 
Gudrun  understand  that  Kiartan  is  towed 
Ingibiorg.  and  woos  his  cousin's  betrothed 
for  himself.  She  accepts  him,  and  shortly 
after  their  marriage  Kiartan  returns  to 
fulfil  his  pledge.  Then  it  cornea  out  that, 
for  all  his  desire  to  rove,  and  for  all  bit 
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HtMMiiiiij^  carolcssncflR  of  his  old  love  while 
with  In*^ibior;z,  he  ia  in  truth  paasionatelv 
attacluMl  t«)  (iuilnm.  His  life  is  sjioiUMl, 
cannot  bo  ropaired  by  his  marriajjfi*  with 
Ri't'iia.  a  >(M'oiid  maid  who  falls  in  luvo  with 
hill,  ami  troubloiw  times  imisuc  for  all  — 
eviMituatiiiji:  in  the  death  of  Kiartan  by 
iMMlli'rt  swDrd,  and  tlie  slayiui;  of  Bodli  by 
Kiarlan's  family,  his  natural  aveu^rcrs  un- 
di'i"  the  moral  code  of  the  time  aiul  i)laee. 
Thus  is  anotlier  part  of  Guest's  forecjist 
aecom])lished;  and  for  the  rest,  (rudrun. 
after  lonjj:  mourninj;.  marries  a  fourth  hus- 
band, whtun  also  .she  outlives  to  becume  a 
blind  auil  sad  old  woman,  with  an  elderly 
Bon. 

Such  is  the  mere  outline  of  the  tale  — 
euc;!i  the  well-selected  material  of  Mr. 
M<»rris*s  last  great  pCM?m.  Sa^ra  litt»rature 
has  yielded  him  his  material  and  tiu^  man- 
nrr  of  hivinjx  out,  and  introdMCtl  a  new 
element  of  fre^^hness  into  his  book.  But 
no  Sa«;a  has  afforded  him  the  tender  re- 
fineuuMit  with  which  (Judrun,  Inj^ibiorj^. 
and  Kefna  are  drawn  :  no  Sa«^a  has  ;xiven 
him  the  largeness  with  which  th«^  fierce 
and  fond  elements  of  (ludruu's  char.ic*rr 
are  brou^cht  out,  or  the  sul>tlelv  wiierewitii 
Budli,  the  Agimi-stos  of  the  piece,  is  ile- 
j)i<;ted  in  his  severe  nobility,  da> lied  witli  a 
sint^le  red  streak  of  perfidy  —  in  his  com- 
plex combination  of  stnm;;  purjwse  an<l 
weak  yieldinj^  to  t«*mpt^ition.  Bodli  is  the 
lu-nloundest  conciptiim  Mr.  Morris  has 
givi-n  us;  he  is  a  man  of  an  excemlinvjly 
tiin-  nature,  of  intense  wannth  in  his  aliee- 
tinns.  and.  when  led  to  indui«re  in  his  pas- 
sion for  (iu«lrun  at  tlu*  exjM»nse  of  his  Jeep 
friendship  for  Kiartan,  he  bills  |^ood-bye 
for  ever  to  happim^-s,  and  knows  he  ha>* 
done  so  —  liis  verv  nobility  of  nature  crush- 
in^  his  heart  with  remorse  at  the  one 
pertl<ly  into  whicli  he  has  fallen.  He  hon- 
est I  v  brlieves  that  he  loves  (ludrun  better 
tlijin  Kiartan  does ;  and  I'ven  in  that  belief 
he  c:in  jret  no  solace  from  a  marria^re 
bnni^'ht  about  by  a  betrayal  of  his  friend, 
thouih  that  friend  looked  vrry  much  like  a 
man  who  uieant  to  betray  his  love.  TIk^ 
ntti'r  unsatisfi»ction  of  Bodli  after  he  ha* 
j»ut  hope  away  from  (ludrunV  heart,  is  tinely 
dr:iwn:  he  cannot  rest  awav  from  her,  ami 
he  is  miserable  with  her. 

'*  So  time  wore, 
An<I  still  lie  went  to  B;ithstea<I  more  an>l  mure. 
Ami  \vl>iU'S  alone  an'l  whiles  in  compiny 
AVitIi  r;min|^  ho;iri  lier  s:nl  face  di'l  he  see, 
Ari'l  "till  the  time  he  ?pent  in  hall  an<l  Iwwer 
Brsi'li"  livr,  «li'l  ho  call  tho  evih^st  li^ur 
Of  nil  tin;  il\v,  the  while  it  tlure-l;  but  when 
Hi*  w.i<<  a\s'!iy  came  hope's  •^hoflt  iMick  again 
And  fmnel  his  miwraMe  lontjinp,  till 
liv  sii<i  within  himself  that  naught  wa9  ill 


S:ive  that  most  hi'Icous  locid  of  lonelfams. 
Buw  80  the  time  went,  never  rest  did  bUM 
His  heart  a  moment.*'     (p.  417.) 

Marriage,  however,  appears  to  have  >>een 
a  matter  of  cimrsc  in  those  days ;  and  Cud- 
run*s  obvious  line  of  conduct,  on  conrio 
tion  that  the  noblest  youth  of  Iceland  wat 
not,  as  suppostrd,  at  her  diB]>o.<3al.  was  to 
take  the  nnui  at  her  feet,  recognized  a»  the 
next  noblest.,  and  ^et  what  happiness  fht 
nnVht  from  a  union  based  on  a  one-sided 
love.  But  not  a  suspicion  of  joy  to  either 
man  or  woman  arises  from  the  partnership 
contracted  under  these  soinbre  conih- 
tions.  '*  A  dismal  wedding  I "  says  the 
poet  — 

"  Every  ear  at  strain 
Some  sifrn  of  things  that  were  to  be  to  gaio; 
A  ^iianl  on  every  tongue  lest  some  old  n'ime 

SIiouM  set  tiie  poison»i  smouldering  pile  alUinik 

*        •         •         •         »         •         • 

But  if  'neath  all  folk's  eyes  things  went  e*en  bo, 
'  IIuw  would  it  he  then  with  the  hapless  two 
I  Tlie  morrow  of  that  feast?    This  I  know  weU, 
I  That  up<m  BolH  the  list  gate  of  hell 
8erme<i  shut  at  List,  and  no  more  like  a  star, 
•  Far  otf  perchance,  yet  bright  however  for, 
Slione  hope  of  better  days;  yet  ho  lived  on. 
And  souu  iaiee<l,  the  worst  of  all  being  won, 
.Vml  ;{1  aniM  of  frantic  pleasure  therewithaU 
,  A  certain  «piiet  on  his  soul  did  fidl, 
;  As  though  he  saw  the  end  and  w.iitel  it. 
But  over  Guilrun  changes  wild  wouM  flit. 
Anil  Sometimes  stony  woulil  she  seem  to  be; 
And  sometimes  would  she  give  short  eostasy 
To  B«jUi  with  a  fit  of  sctMning  love; 
I  Anil  siMnetimes,  as  repenting  sore  thereof. 
Silent  the  livehmg  day  wouM  sit  and  stare. 
As  thou;:;h  she  knew  some  ghost  were  drawing 

near, 
And  ere  it  came  with  all  the  world  most  bresk. 
That  she   might  lose  no   wonl   it  ohanoed  It 
speak.'*     (pp.  482,  8.) 

And  so  matters  j^o  hideou<ily  on,  until  Ki- 
artan*s  comin«j^  b:ick  and  marrying  R^fn^ 
drive  Uudruu  frantic  with  sorrow  at  having 
missed  the  man  who  has  really  loved  her, 
and  whom  she  most  lovcj,  rage  with  the 
husband  thronch  whose  agency  the  mis- 
carria<j^e  of  her  happiness  has  chanced,  and 
Jeah)usy  of  the  woman  who  has  apparently 
inherited  the  affection  once  for  h>*r  aloue. 
Under  ^Ir.  Morris*s  treatment  it  is  of  course 
through  no  coar.^c '  and  brutal  emnity  be- 
tween his  dioscuri  that  the  catastrophe 
comes  about,  but  through  the  ferrid  tor- 
rent of  <Tudnm*s  love  l^ing  diverted  into 
a  channel  of  temporary  hate,  and  fed  and 
irritated  by  the  "  fierce  dull  sons  of  Oswif," 
ever  Jealous  of  Kiartan,  IkKlli,  and  the  rest 
of  Oiafs  household.  The  soul  which  the 
poet  has  put  in  Bodli  is  far  superior  to  the 
wreaking  of  animal  hatred  on  his  betrayed 
friend ;  and  Kiartan,  though  a  much  am- 
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pier  study  in  psychology,  is  no  less  noble 
than  Bodli,  so  no  more  capable  of  low  hate. 
Kiartan's  is  one  of  those  large  and  liberal 
natures  occasionally  seen  blended  with  such 
great  personal  attractiveness,  that  every 
one,  man  or  woman,  is  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  easy,  princely,  unassuming  ascen- 
dency of  the  person  so  endowed.  These 
rare  souls,  being  courted  and  made  much  of 
wherever  they  go,  have  no  need  to  take  life 
otherwise  than  easily;  and  it  remains  an 
open  question  to  bystanders  how  much 
t-terliug  nobility  such  natures  really  hold, 
until  some  dire  dilemma  brings  out  the 
truth  at  bottom  of  the  soul.  Kiartan, 
a  man  litted  eminently  for  a  large  simple 
life  of  success,  might  never  have  shown 
frreatness  or  smallness  but  for  the  perfidy 
of  tlie  "fal.-ie  foster-brother,"  the  "loving 
lovesome  traitor,"  as  Bodli  is  variously 
denominated  by  foster-mother  and  wife; 
and  when  these  two  fine  fellows  are  thrown 
into  (M'Uision  on  the  swirl  of  the  current  of 
Gu< Iran's  fierce  love,  that  would  fain  con- 
sume the  tiling  loved  for  very  hell  of  jeal- 
ousy, each  desires  only  to  fall  by  the  other's 
sword  —  I5odli  advancing  his  blade  to  meer 
the  parry  and  retort  of  Kiartan,  and  Kiar- 
tan throwing  down  his  arms  unexpectedly 
to  take  in  liis  breast  the  "  rover's  blade," 
the  sword  borne  by  Bodli,  and  long  since 
cursed  as  the  future  bane  of  the  stock  of 
Olaf  the  Peacock.  The  culminating  refine- 
ment of  the  i)oet  upon  Saga  barbarism 
conies  in  the  speech  of  Bodli  over  his  dead 
rival  —  a  pass.ige  hard  to  surpass  for  truly 
culiivatecl  pathos;  and  one  which,  having 
no  sufhciency  of  space  to  extract  entire,  we 
w  ill  not  mar  by  cutting. 

Between  the  issue  of  the  former  and 
I>re'ent  sections  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  no 
change  in  the  author's  way  of  work,  in 
point  of  sft//r,  has  (M>me  about;  and  we  may 
now  fairly  look  to  him  with  hope  of  a  long 
continuance  in  the  production  of  poems  oi 
this  delightful  cast.  His  manner  of  work 
was  once  excellently  described  as  "without 
finish  and  without  fault."  This  compact 
criticism  was  made  a  propos  of  the  Jason\ 
and  it  still  holds  good,  for  the  poet  has 
made  meanwhile  no  approach  whatever 
towards  the  standard  of  workmanship 
which  has  half-frozen  the  soul  of  at  least 
one  great  j)oet  of  the  day  —  that  standard, 
namely,  that  demands  the  rendering  of 
narrative  work  '*  faultily  faultless,  icily  reg- 
ular, splendidly  null."  Mr.  Morris's  poetry 
still  grows  flnwerwise  and  treewise,  and 
would  be  unutterably  ruined  if  it  fell  ever 
into  the  mosaic  order  of  things.  Let  us 
**  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving  whatever 
gods  may  be"  that  theae  things  are  so  — 
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that  the  classic  stories  of  the  Death  ofPar'is^ 
of  Acontius  and  Cydippe,  of  Rhodope,  the 
Northern  dream-story  of  the  Land  east  of 
the  Sun  and  west  of  the  Moon,  the  Oriental 
marvel  tale  of  the  Man  who  never  laughed 
again,  furnish  poetic  reading  as  precious  as 
the  thirteen  talcs  given  us  last  year,  while 
the  Lovers  of  Gudrun  is  hard  to  classify, 
except  as  a  poem  of  the  highest  order 
among  the  romantic  poems  of  all  ages. 

Were  Mr.  Morris  no  more  than  he  has 
playfully  called  himself^  a  "dreamer  of 
dreams  bom  out  of  his  due  time,"  the  per- 
manency of  his  works  might  be  question- 
able. But  whatever  he  dureams,  or  what- 
ever dream  of  other  men  he  makes  his  own 
for  the  nonce,  is  rendered  vivid  by  so  much 
reality,  so  much  healthiness  of  landscape 
and  sky,  so  much  truth  of  human  interest, 
psychology  so  sterling  as  far  as  it  goes, 
that  with  the  easy  musical  flow  of  his 
rhythm  and  his  perfectly  individual  sim- 
plicity of  song-language,  these  works  must 
be  an  heirloom  ofprice  for  later  genera- 
tions as  long  as  English  poetry  is  read. 
Some  readers  may  start  at  seeing  so  mod- 
em a  word  as  **  psychology "  connected 
with  Mr.  Morris's  name ;  but  that  this  least 
curiously  psychological  of  all  our  real  poets 
of  the  present  day  has  closely  studied  souls 
there  can  be  no  moment's  doubt.  He 
chooses  generally  to  treat  p^ycholo^cal 
phenomena  of  the  greatest  simphcity 
available,  and  delights  not  in  the  setting  or 
solving  of  problems  of  character.  But  his 
men  and  women  are  men  and  women ;  they 
love  with  the  passion  of  adult  and  healthy 
persons,  and  not  with  the  rose-colour  sea- 
timent^ty  of  boys  and  girls,  or  the  pallid 
and  blase  ferocity  of  jaded  roM€j».  Their  life 
is  large  and  open,  and  their  int  rest  endur- 
ing for  living  men  and  women,  however  far 
such  may  be  removed  by  modern  use  from 
openness  and  largeness  in  their  own  lives. 
In  the  Lovers  of  Gudrun  the  highest  note 
attainable  under  these  conditions  has  been 
struck ;  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Morris's  fu- 
ture name  must  be  sensibly  heightened  by 
the  issue  of  this  masterly  production.  U 
seems  to  us  a  somewhat  strange  thing  that 
no  very  special  notice  has  been  taken  of 
this  poem ;  for  it  is  a  tale  to  which,  rather 
than  to  the  Volsunga  Saga,  we  would  ap- 
pend the  invitation  prefixed  by  the  poet  to 
his  translation  of  that  Saga  — 

**  So  draw  ye  roand  and  hearken,  English  Folk, 
Unto  the  best  tale  pity  ever  wrought ! 

Of  utter  love  defeated  ntterly, 

Of  Grief  too  strong  to  give  Love  time  to  die !  ** 
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Vrom  The  Saturday  Review. 
POITING  THE  QUESTION  IN  NOVELS. 

It  has  been  cynically  suggested  that  the 
secrecy,  so  creditable  to  womaii,  hanging 
over  the  details  of  every  declaration,  is 
due  as  much  to  a  sense  of  failure  on  her 
own  part,  of  dissatisfaction  at  her  share  in 
the  transaction,  as  to  anv  nice  sense  of 
honour.  Probably  both  parties  are  con- 
sciouB  that  the  supreme  moment  of  life  has 
been  blundered  through,  has  found  them 
unprepared.  The  contact  of  souls  which 
recalls  Paradise  was  arrived  at  by  a  pro- 
cess which  was  not  eloquence,  nor  yet 
grace.  The  man  knows  no  bungled  the 
thing,  and  said  nothing  in  the  way  he 
meant  to  say  it.  The  lady  is  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  quandary  quite  obscuring  her 
habitual  keenness  of  observation.  The 
scene  is  indistinct  and  blurred,  but  she 
fears  she  was  awkward.  She  wishes  she 
had  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  situation, 
the  crisis  of  her  triumph,  in  a  higher  strain 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  result  is 
pleasant,  and  so  is  the  retrospect,  but  at 
the  same  time  each  side  is  gla<l  there 
was  no  looker-on.     Tlierc  are  indeed  some 

J>eople  who  like  to  tell  everything  that 
lappens  to  them,  who  have  no  restraining 
impulses,  and  think  it  candour  to  invite 
the  world  to  a  microscopic  inspection  of 
themselves ;  but  these  are  more  commonly 
men.  It  is  men  who  generally  blab  on  the 
matter  now  in  question.  "  Prig  "  is  very 
justly  a  mascuhno  designation.  In  this 
spirit  an  American  transcendentalist  re- 
lates the  story  of  his  wooing  :  —  **  How  do 
you  think  I  offered  myself?  "  he  asks  his 
nearer,  almost  a  stranfxer.    **  I  had  never 

told  Miss that  I  loved  her ;  never  told 

her  she  was  handsome ;  and  I  went  to  her 

and  said,  *Miss  ,  Tm  come  to  offer 

myself;  but  first  I'll  give  you  my  charac- 
ter. Vm  very  poor ;  you'll  have  to  work. 
I'm  very  cross,  and  irascible;  you'll  have 
everything  to  bear ;  and  I've  liked  many 
other  pretty  girh.  Now  what  do  you 
say  ? '  And  she  said,  *  Til  have  you,'  and 
she's  been  everything  to  me."  The  man 
who  addressed  a  lady  thus,  unless  he  had 
had  very  great  encouragement,  must  have 
had  a  lofty  notion  in<leed  of  his  place  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Such  i)eople  want  no 
help,  but  to  more  modest  men  a  passing 
review  of  the  subject  under  the  light  of 
fiction  may  be  acceptable  in  the  way 
of  instruction,  suggestion,  and  warning. 
Tliat  such  light  is  available  for  practical 
purposes  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  the  immortal  offer  of  Dickens's 
carrier  had  grown  into  a  formula.  The 
man  who  did  not  know  how  to  put  his 


wishes  into  intelligible  words  took  refnge 
in  an  alias,  and  announced  tiiat  **  Bartia 
was  willin  "  —  an  i^nominiooB,  diabbj  re- 
fuge indeed,  throwing  upon  the  ledj  all 
the  expense  of  furnishing  the  ronumee 
which  she  feels  to  be  essential  to  the  oocs- 
sion,  but  which  dovetails  incongruously 
enough  with  such  an  introduction. 

As  the  subject  of  the  novel  proper  ia 
love  and  courtship,  so  its  moral  snould  be 
looked  for  in  the  conduct  of  that  loTe-mak- 
ing.  Many  so-called  novels  do  not  depend 
on  this  subject,  either  for  their  interest  or 
their  didactic  value.  They  may  be  master- 
pieces in  their  way,  but  because  the  story 
owes  nothing  to  its  lovers,  the  title  of 
novel  is  a  misnomer.  We  treat  of  those 
novels  that  carry  out  their  title.  A  good 
novel  we  regard  as  a  very  important  guide 
to  youth  in  the  conduct  of  a  love  affiur. 
It  is  at  once  a  school  of  rhetoric  and  de- 
portment, and  a  moral  counsellor  and 
director.  In  the  first  place,  it  inculcates 
the  two  virtues  of  courage  and  modes^ 
in  equal  proportions.  People  who  never 
read  novels  are  apt  to  be  impudent  or 
pusillanimous,  according  to  their  natural 
tendency,  or  the  tendency  of  their  age. 
Mr.  Trollopc  says  that  in  these  days  men 
never  expect  to  be  refused.  It  is  a  doc- 
trine among  them  that  young  ladies  think 
only  of  getting  marricci,  and  that  few  dire 
to  refuse  any  man  who  is  at  all  justified  in 
proposing  to  them.  Now  the  best  and  most 
remarkable  scene  in  a  novel  is  often  a 
spirited  refusal.  A  student  of  this  cIbm 
of  literature  will  avoid  the  scrape  which 
presumption  gets  itself  into.  He  would 
not,  for  example,  after  reading  Grombw  — 
which  Sydney  Smith  regarded  as  fulfilling 
all  the  requirements  of  a  novel  ^  make  aa 
offer  in  a  boat,  lest  he  should  be  subject  to 
the  humiliation  of  rowing  the  lady  back  to 
shore  a  sulky,  cowed,  rejected  man.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  teaching  of  ro- 
mance counsels  him  to  try  his  chance,  and 
holds  out  hope  to  every  constant  lover ;  it 
tells  him  to  be  bold, ''  and  everywhere  be 
bold,"  but  still  with  the  counteractinjC 
whisper  in  his  ear,  ^be  not  too  bold.** 
The  men  that  pass  their  lives  shilly  shallr, 
always  meaning  to  marry  and  never  mak- 
ing up  their  minds,  are  not  novel-readen. 
The  novel  teaches  the  meaninc[  of  oppor- 
tunity and  its  transitoriness,  as  m  that  ex- 
cellent novel  Emilia  Wyndham;  it  shows 
the  immense  importance  of  a  spoken  word, 
and  how,  if  the  moment  is  aUowed  to  pass 
by,  people  often  drift  from  one  anotJier, 
never  to  come  together  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  warns  one  not  to  be  the 
slave  of  opportunity,  a  wise  nuu  mak- 
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ii^rr  more  of  such  than  he  finds.  Thus, 
Tliackeray's  Level  the  Widower,  finding 
Klizal)otli  on  the  point  of  being  driven 
from  his  house,  ana  her  boxes  corded  in 
the  hall,  makes  his  ofier  there  and  then  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother  and  mother-in- 
law,  his  children,  and  all  the  servants,  hav- 
ing fir.  t  summoned  the  lady  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice  to  accept  tliis  public  amends 
for  the  iu.^ult  she  had  received.  Again, 
the  novel-reader  learns  many  a  lesson  of 
propriety  in  manners,  for  want  of  which 
some  young  fellows  take  liberties  and  ex- 
hibit an  insufferable  arrogance  which  cuts 
them  off  from  eligible  society  and  good 
connexions.  The  use  of  the  Christian 
name,  for  instance,  is  made  a  turning-point 
in  some  novels  we  know ;  it  is  viewed  as  a 
declaration,  or  tantamount  to  one.  We 
think  it  is  Coningsby  who  shows  his  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  privilege  of  so  address- 
ing a  young  lady,  condensing  a  proposal 
into  its  use.  "  Let  me  call  you  my  Edith, 
for  I  love  you."  Mr.  Trollope  in  his  ear- 
lier manner  made  great  use  of  the  same 
opportunity.  "I  may  call  you  Rachel, 
then  ?  '*  asks  one  of  his  lovers.  "  Oh,  no, 
please  don't,"  is  the  timid  reply.  "  AVhat 
would  people  think  ?  "  "  Perhaps  they 
would  think  the  truth,"  said  he.  "Per- 
haps they  would  imagine  I  called  you 
so  because  T  liked  you.  But  perhaps 
they  might  think  also  that  you  let  me 
do  so  because  you  liked  me.  People 
do  make  such  mistakes."  We  say  Mr. 
TroUope's  earlier  manner,  for  we  note 
a  very  material  change  in  his  conduct  of 
the>e  affairs,  and  one  which  renders  him  a 
less  safe  guide  to  ingenuous  youth.  His 
lovers  now  are  apt  to  introduce  their  pro- 
posal with  a  process  which  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  seal  the  bargain  —  a 
step  which  the  rash  follower  of  this  prece- 
dent might,  under  some  circumstances, 
find  to  involve  unpleasant  consequences; 
though  Mr.  TroUope's  ladies  behave  under 
the  infliction  much  after  the  pattern  of 
Jenny  Dennison.  They  call  the  men 
wicked  ;  ''  De'ils  in  the  fallow,"  they  seem 
to  say :  and  then  ensue  reflections  and 
com|)arisons  altogether  in  the  temper  of 
that  incomparable  waiting-maid:  —  "lie 
has  twice  the  spunk  o'  Tam  Ilalliday  after 
aV 

Tlie  novel-reader  has  an  advantage  over 
all  others  in  the  moment  of  rejection  —  a 
rude  awakening  which  has  been  compared  to 
falling  down  stairs.  After  the  first  shock, 
memory  gently  interposes  with  abundant 
matter  for  encouragement.  How  many  a 
T)oint-blank  refusal  in  the  second  volume 
Las  he  not  known  to  issue  in  glad  accept- 


ance in  the  third  I  '  Other  people  as  con- 
fident as  he  have  met  with  aa  stunning  a 
reverse.  Was  it  not  Darcy,  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice^  who  has  no  doubt  of  success 
when  he  opens  the  matter  to  Elizabeth 
with  the  fatal  arrogance,  "  In  vain  have  I 
struggled.  It  will  not  do.  My  feelings 
will  not  be  repressed.  You  must  allow 
me  to  tell  you  how  ardently  I  admire  and 
love  you  " ;  and,  after  a  scene  of  unsur- 
passed spirit,  is  answered  by  the  lady, 
"  You  could  not  have  made  me  the  offer 
of  your  hand  in  any  possible  way  that 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  it"? 
And  vet  her  feelings  by  the  end  of  the 
book  had  undergone  such  a  change  as  to 
make  her  receive  with  gratitude  and  pleas- 
ure her  arrogant  lover's  now  modest 
assurances  that  his  own  wishes  were 
unchanged.  A  good  novel's  consolations 
are  lessons  as  well ;  it  points  out  to  the 
lover  his  mistakes  and  how  to  correct 
them. 

But,  aft^r  all,  the  piain  use  of  this  class 
of  reading  is  in  the  vast  scope  and  field  it 
opens  to  the  intt:lligent  inquirer  —  the 
immense  variety  of  alternatives,  whether 
for  warning  or  example,  which  the  pages 
of  fiction  liold  out;  for  every  lover  in 
fiction  ftirnishes  material  for  one  or  the 
other.  The  unbounded  choice  is  the  thing, 
directed  by  that  insight  into  character  and 
temperament  which  it  is  the  high  office  of 
the  novelist  to  instil.  Thus  the  use  of  the 
word  wife  indicates  the  straightforward 
offer.  It  pleases  simple  women.  "  Anne 
Thompson,  will  you  be  my  wife  ? "  is  the 
conventional  Quaker's  first  word  of  love- 
making.  She  says  "  Yes,"  and  the  thing  is 
settled.  Also  it  is  effective  where  the 
advantage  of  wealth  or  position  is  on  the 
gentleman's  side.  "Or  course,  Grace," 
said  Major  Grantley,  "  you  know  why  I 
am  here  V  "  He  paused,  and  then  remem- 
bering that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  au 
answer  to  such  a  question,  he  continued, 
"  I  have  come  here,  dearest  Grace,  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife."  But  there  is  a  con- 
fident abruptness  in  this  form  that  will 
not  do  under  reverse  circumstances.  la 
opposition  to  this,  some  women  are  to  be 
approached  with  timid,  distant  entreaty,  as 
Tito  to  Romola.  "  If  you  will  only  let  me- 
say,  I  love  you  —  if  you  will  only  think  me 
worth  loving  a  little."  Then  there  is  the 
manly  offer  of  heart  and  hand,  which  is 
perhaps  of  all  modes  the  most  takea  for 
granted  by  the  outside  unthinking  world. 
"  There  is  my  hand,"  s^rs  Lucius  Mason>  to 
Sophia  Furnival.  "  There  is  my  hand,'* 
says  she,  as  they  stand  holding  one-  an- 
other palm  to  paun.    He  quite  holiest^  8h& 
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only  able  to  reach  the  pitch  of  half  hon- '  ney'a  clerk  in  Bleak  Hoaae,  whow  deliciffl 

est;.  Sometimes  more  point  is  mudc  of  attvution  to  hia  mother's  habita  doe*  him 
tlio  shape  and  quality  and  action  of  the 'bo  much  honour?  Aj  a  happy  blending 
lionds ;  thus  Felix  Uriuiam  offers  his  broad  ,  of  tlie  real  and  ideal  his  propoaal  deierra 
ri(!ht  band.  "  If  you  can  take  it,  you  ort\~  \  quoting  at  length,  thoogn  it  meets  with  to 
not  doubt  mj  heart  goes  with  it,"  and  the  :CDilling  a  return  from  the  object  of  hii 
timid  Madi'line  says  not  a  word,  nor  doea  passion  :  — 

she  lift  her  eyes  from   the   ground;    bat  !     ,.  jj  j  ^        ^^   Bammenon,  .t 

TC-ry.Wlyabe  raise*  her  little  hand  and  ■  ^        -^nlJ  Csrboy's  is  two  poamli »  weA.. 

allows  her  aofl,  Bhsht  fingers,  Stc.  l  My  mother  hiu  s  little  property  irbich  lakes  tte 

It  IS  Bupposed  to  be  the  way  to  a  spoilt   form  ^f  ^  Bm..!!  lifiMmnuity.     She  ia  eQunNtlj 

pretty   woman's    heart   to   defer   all   line  'tikuhled  for  «  raother-in-liw BhckulMr 

speeches,  and  to  propose  through  bcr  '  fsilingfl,  sa  ivha  htu  not;  but  I  Qerer  knew  btr 
faults  Some  women  like  it.  Thus  Felix  ^doit  wbpa  compin;  was  prascnt,  tt  whL-h  tiai 
Holt  pcrforma  his  wooing,  if  such  it  ia  to  i  you  mny  freelj  trust  bcr  with  wine,  apiriti,  tt 
bo  called,  through  mere  bullying,  and  even  '  mttH  liquors.  Miss  SumnwraoniiQ  the  miUeM 
Mr.  Knightly  makes  hia  way  to  Euiina's  l^gu'ige.  ^  "^""^  y"'  Would  yon  bo  »  kisl 
breait  through  plain-speaking.  Some  arc  astoallow  me  (nsl  nmy  s«j)  to  file  »  dealin- 
won  through  dispar^ement  of  pcraon  i  ao  i  V"  ~  ",  Pr*  ""  r":',  .^-  ""^  '?' 
Mr.RocheMerreconmiendshimilffoJanc  11?"°  o"  h.a  kDe«.  I  aiid  '■  Q«  up  fttm  thU 
"  —  .         ..       _    '•'("'.ii.'ui  position  immedutdy. air,  nryoD  ain 

e  to  ring  the  l>elL" 


Kyro.  "  You,  poor,  obscure,  and  small  and 
plain  as  you  are,  I  entreat  you  to  accept 
me."  SuTnc  with  an  audacious  bargaining, 
as  the  cold-blooded  love-mnking  between 


Of  nil  pleas,  wc  think  that  of  Ion;  tn- 
quaintance  is  the  most  disconraged  ^SJ 


Pendcnnia  and  Blanche.     "  You  eay  I  tike  '  hction.    from     Dumbiedikes     downwards 

you  with  what  you  bring.     I  say  1  take  j  When  Jennie  Dcana  is  obliged  to  be«X- 

you  wilh  wliat   you   bring."     Some   with  pi ic it  with  her  extraordinary  tover,  and  la 

ardour  and  nAfiWaii,  as  the  same  I'enden-  own  "I  like  another  man  better  than yoo, 

nis  offering  bis  heart  at  one  time  to  Miss  and  T  canna  maiiy  ye,"  his  astoniahment 

Costigan  in  the  worda  of  Byron  or  Moore,  i^  quite   n.ituraL     "  Another   nun   better 

while  she  exclaims,  '■  Oli,  'tis  beautiful  I  "  than  me,  Jeanie  I     How  is  that  poaiibk^ 

and  carries  on  n  mental  calculation  about  woman?  ye   hao  kenned    me   aae   lug.* 

the  "turned  gown  and  hashed  mutton;"  Dumbiedikes  bad  read  no dotcL    Ueeonld 

and  in  tlie  last  page  to  Laura,  where  the  not,    therefore,     understand     why    haUt 

love-making  is  comjiresscd  into  a  line  or  nhould  nut  work  the  same  remits  on  both 

two  of  effective  writing  and  description,  sides.    Jeanie  even,  for  the  same  resao^ 

"Tlie  great  moments  of  life  arc  but  mo-  thought  the  argament  plausible.    InitMd 

ment.-i   Lke   the    others.     Your    doom    is  of  confuting,  she  accepted  it.     **  Ay,  but, 

spoken  in  a  word  or  two.    A  single  look  Laird,  I  kenned  him  langer."    It  ii  tka 


from  the  eyes,  a  mere  pressure  of  the    long  acquaintance  which  at  e 

hand,  may  decide  it ;  or  of  the  lips,  though  Johnny  Eamcn  eucb  a  persevering  anitoc 
they  cannot  sjicak."  In  a  word,  ■'  directly  and  renders  his  case  hopeless.  He  camnt 
he  entere<l  the  room  Pen  went  up  to  T^ura  understand  the  force  of  a  andden  btaej, 
of  tlie  pale  face,  who  had  not  time  even  to  and  expects  to  auperaede  it.  In  &ct,  ho*- 
say,  ■  What,  bock  so  soon,'  and  aeizing  her  ever,  if  be  had  come  newly  upon  the  sent 
outstretclied  hand,  just  as  she  was  rising  he  might  have  bad  some  chanoe,  bot  lilj 
from  her  cb^ur,  fell  down  on  his  knees  be-  had  known  him  long  enough  to  bebmOiar, 
fore  licr,  and  said  quickly,'!  have  seen  her  and  it  would  not  do.  %a  nolonnr  eaic« 
(Blanche  of  ilia  Larmtn),  she  has  engaged  |  for  the  other  man,  but  he  hsa  uatteiacl 
he:^e1f  to  Harry  Foker  —  and  —  and  now  >  her  as  a  tree  is  ahattered  by  a  atorm.    '  ' 


-  Laura  ? ' "  However,  thia  going  down 
on  the  knees,  dear  as  it  may  be  to  romance, 
is  out  of  date  —  .in  unsafe  proceeding  as 
far  aa  novels  teach  ua ;  there  is  an  inherent 
difliculty  in  getting  up  again,  and 


o  longer  a  tree,"  she  says,  "it  it  afng- 
it."  lie  argues,  "llien  be  my  fr^ 
It?"  " No,  dear,  it  caimot  be."  m- 
-.  haps  long  acquaintance  and  a  readinesa  to 
I  bo  made  use  of  and  to  put  np  with  frtt 
1  meots  induces  contempt,  as  in  the  case  « 
•  M.ijor  Dobbin  and  his  Amelia.  The  nas 
lent  the  guilty  couple  are  xure  to  be  i  who  falls  into  Toot's  vein,  and  treats  hii 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  cynical  'own  time,  feeling  and  exertions  aa'Dfit 
old  lady  bo  dear  to  Tliackcray,  with  her  j  consequence,"  will  not  be  accepted  till  th( 
tall  butler  peering  over  her  shoulder.  Do  romance  of  life  is  exhanated. 
our  readers  recall  Mr.  Guppy,  the  attor-  >     The  norel  aaaiaU  the  denlopmnt  cf 


J  serves,   people    are    nlwayr* 
c  act.    Even  in  this  eupreme 
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natural  genius  and  resource.     Some  people  lection  of  epitaphs  has  a  tendency  to  shake 

cannot  make  an  offer  in  a  plain  way.     It  the  belief  we   have   hitherto  entertained 

must  he  charact<?ri8tic  of  the  proposer —  that  the  barman's  acquaintance  with   a 

something  enigmatical,  and  perhaps  have  a  town  or  parish  was  limited  to  the  shops  of 

spice  of  the  grotesque   in   it.    Invention  his  customers,  and  the  hostelries  where  he 

shows   itself  indulgent  of  idiosyncrasies,  settles  his  treaties  of  commerce  with  due 

and  doli^ihts  in  what  is  original.     To  the  libations  of  brandv-and-water.     The  book 

people   we    indicate,  of   whatever    social  before  us  is  a  token  that  these  worthies 

standing,  how  suggestive  is  the  offer  of  are  in  the  habit  of  varying  the  tradition- 

Dickens's  Cheap  Jack  I     How   admirably  ally  jovial  routine  of  their  visits ;  and  it 

he  brings  his  calling  and  especial  gifts  into  might    almost,   at    first    sight,   form    the 

play.     What  a  pretty  riddle  he  makes  of  ground  of  a  theory  that  they  are  the  "  trav- 

tlie  wedding-ring,  which,  standinjj  on  his  ellcrs"  whom  so  many  headstones  impor- 

cart  —  himself  in  very   high   featncr,  and  tune  **  to  stay  "  or  **  to  pause."     Of  course 

conscious  of  an  appreciative  hearer  in  the  a  little  erudition  suffices  to  assure  us  that 

lovely   *•  Suffolk   Dumpling,"  who   stands  "  Siste  I    viator ! "  is  a  figure  of  speech 

listtninLC  to  him  out  oi  a  second-floor  win-  somewhat  antecedent  to  the  days  oi  bag- 

dow  —  he  offers  for  public  competition :  —  men,  and  having  its  original  pertinency  in 

•*  Now,  what  else  is  it  ?    Come,  Til  tell  you.  tbe  fact  that  it  was  used  to  arrest  the  pas- 

It'B  a  iHKip  of  solid  gold  wrapped   in  a  silver  sengers  along  the  Appian   or   Flaminian 

curl-papc  r  that  I  myself  took  oflf  the  shining  Ways,  which  in  old  Rome  were  flanked  on 

lock8  of  the  cver-beautiful  old  lady  in  Thread-  either  side  by  sepulchres ;  and  a  perusal 

nee<lle  Street,  London  City.    Now,  what  else  is  of  modem  epitaphs  generally  might  sug- 

it?    Itrt  a  man-trap  and  a  handcuff,  the  parish  gest   how   much   more   practical  was  the 

stocks  and  a  leg-lock  all  in  gold,  and  all  in  one.  brevity  of  the  monumental  inscriptions  in 

Now,  what  else  is  it  ?  It^s  a  wedding  ring.  Now,  ancient  times  than  the  longwindedness  of 

I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  gomg  to  do  with  it.    Vm  ^y^^^^  wherewith  in  modem  days  we  violate 

not  a  p.inj;t.otrer  this  lot  for  money ,^^^^^^^  truth,    congruity,    and    taste.     But    our 

to  gi  N  e  It  to  the  next  of  you  beauties  that  laughs,  ,,  n     '  mereial "  acarcelv  ffoea  so  far  as  tha 
and  ril  pav  her  a  vUit  to-morrow  morning  at      Vommercial     scarcely  goes  so  lar  as  tne 

eiactlv  lialV  after  nine  o'clock  as  the  chimes  go,  critical  or  philosophical  aspect  of  his  sub- 

and  I'll  take  her  out  for  a  walk  to  put  up  the  ject;  he  aims  rather,  ma  very  unnretend- 

bunns."     SAHaughed,  and  got  the  ring  handed  mg    out  stiU  very  creditable   fashion,  to 

up  to  her.    When  I  c  ille«l  in  the  morning  she  preserve  the  record    of   quaint,  curious, 

says,  **  nh  dear,  its  never  you,  and  you  never  touching,  quizzical,  solemn,   and  satirical 

mean  it  ?  "     **  Its  ever  mo,**  says  I,  "  and  I  epitaphs  upon  which  he  has  hit  in  his  mus- 

am  ever  yours  and  I  mean  it**  ings  among  the  tombs  of  English  towns 

The  subject  is  too  full  —  full  to  overflow-  and  parishes.    One  obvious  drawback  in 

iiirr_f(,r  connected  discussion  within  our  our  more  pretentious  modem  books  upon 

limits.     We  can  but  touch  here  and  there  this  subject  is  that  their  compilers  seldom 

ui)on  sonic  of  its  innumerable  heads.     The  give  the  names  of  the  places  where  such  or 

question  of  letters,  for  instance !     But  here  such  an  epitaph  is  to  be  seen,  and  leave  us 

it  mu>t  be  owned  that  fiction  has  not  so  in  doubt  whether  many  of  these  "grave 

much  tlie  .ulvantage  over  fact  as  in  a  hand-  epigrams"  (as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called 

them  to  Burke,  without  intending  a  pun^ 
are  not  rather  verses,  sentences,  and  senti- 
ments that  might  have  been  engraven  on 
stone  or  marble,  than  such  as  have  been. 


to-hand  encounter.  rerhaj)8  the  whole 
mattiT  of  a  love-letter  i^  condensed  in  Sam 
Wellcr's  \'nlcntine  :  —  '*  Before  I  see  you  I 
th'.Miirht  nil  women  alike,  but  now  I  find 


what  a  soft-headed,  incredulous  turnip  I   In  the  book  before   us  every  epitaph  is 


must   have   hecn,  for  there  aint   anybody 
like  you,  thouj:h  /  like  you  better  than 


nothing  at  all." 


From  Tlie  Saturday  Review. 
EFITAPIIS  rOLLKCTED  IN   SPABB 
MOMENTS.* 

Kacii   day's   experience  puts  to  flight 
some  rooted  prejudice  ;  and  this  little  col- 


traced  to  the  locality  where  it  met  the 
collector's  eye,  although  it  must  occur  to 
any  one  that  it  may  recur  in  half  a  hundred 
j  other  places.  At  any  rate  we  here  attain 
!  an  assurance  that  any  given  epitaph  is 
actually  extant,  and  this  helps  us  not  in- 
considerably to  gauge  the  amount  of  maad- 
lin  sentiment,  of  mistimed  pleasantry,  of 
cacoCTaphy,  and  of  doggrel  verse  which 
survivors  have  thought  meet  to  pile  up  to 
the  memory  of  deceased  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 
It  does  not  appear  that  our  **  Commer- 


•  Fptt'ipha  (Collected  in  Spare  Sfnmentt.    By  A      •   i  ».  i        •        J- u*- *—.—.!- —>-.*.  ^aI.  ««.• 

"Conlmei?iaL"   Loudon :  f!  Maiben.  1870.  cial "  has  in  any  of  hi8  traYels  met  With  an  J 
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epitaph  so  brief,  true,  arid  telling  as  those 
typical  epitaphs  from  the  Latin, "  Praeivit," 
*-tui  Cams,"  or  **  ^^lisLTrimus,"  or  the  Ro- 
man widower's  testimony  to  his  deceased 
spouse  that  she  was  "  pia,  pudica,  lanifica, 
domiseda."  Tlie  nearest  approach  to  such 
brevity  is  perhaps  the  epitaph  found  on  a 
stone  built  in  the  wall  of  Finedon  Church, 
Northamptonshire  (p.  17)  :  — 

Here  lieth  John  Dent, 

In  his  last  tenement. — 1704. 

Even  when  grieving  survivors  in  this  coun- 
try aim  at  being  succinct,  they  are  apt  to  be 
tautological,  as  in  the  case  of  the  husband 
who  recorded  on  his  wife's  tomb  (p.  30), 
*•  She  was  —  what?  What  a  Wife  should 
Be.  She  was  thatl"  More  commonly 
they  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  human  and 
divine  gifts,  graces,  and  virtues,  and,  fear- 
ing that  they  have  underdone  their  work, 
bid  the  reader  refer  to  **  the  last  six  verses 
of  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs,  to  know 
her  worth."  Wo  are  ourselves  cognizant 
of  a  case  where  —  all  that  could  be  said  of 
the  deceased  having  been  set  forth  in  a 
mural  inscription  —  the  tomb  in  the  church- 
yard was  inscribed  with  name  and  date, 
and  the  words  **  for  further  particulars,  see 
monument  in  the  Church."  It  is  fair  to 
add  that  in  tliis  case  the  fault  lay  with  the 
engraver,  who  read  his  instructions  too 
literally.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  long  and  laboured  epitaphs 
are  as  great  a  solecism  against  good  taste 
as  the  elaborate  and  excessive  sculpture 
of  the  monument  of  Miss  Trewbody,  of 
which  Southey  said,  in  reference  to  the 
two  Cupids  with  marble  tears  which  sup- 
ported the  shield  bearing  her  epitaph,  that 
"  these  were  the  only  tears  which  her  death 
occasioned,  and  the  only  Cupids  with 
whom  she  had  any  concern."  Lengthy  epi- 
taphs, as  may  be  shown  from  the  book 
before  us,  as  well  as  from  Weever,  Le 
Neve,  and  other  more  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject,  are  apt  to  be  a  snare 
to  composers,  if  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  boundary  line  between  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous.  Few  would  cred- 
it, if  it  were  not  transcribed  in  the  fifth 
page  of  the  collection  under  review,  from 
a  tombstone  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's  church- 
yard, that  a  widow,  however  sad  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  husband's  death  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  could  have 
failed  to  see  the  revolting  incongruity  of 
this  one  of  four  couplets  :  — 

A  sadden  death*s  a  shocking  thing  to  see, 
His  last  life's  blood  was  sprinkled  over  she! 

Or  the  ignorance  of  a  "  bereaved  and  de- 


voted son  "  who,  putting  up  a  monumental 
stone  to  his  father  in  Highgrate  Cemetery, 
could  invite  him  to  look  down  from  the 
spirit  land,  and  '^  watch  over  and  direct " 
this  child's"  frail  mortal  actions."  The 
^'Commercial's"  note  at  this  epitaph  n 
very  much  to  the  point.  "  Whidh  is  better," 
he  asks,  *'  to  rely  on  the  Spirit  of  a  Father, 
or  the  Father  of  Spirits?"  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  a  doubly  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous  had  need  to  befnend 
any  one  who  essays  epitaph-writing,  lest 
he  should  be  led  to  perorations  like  that 
which  concludes  an  in  memoriam  to  certain 
deceased  members  of  the  Ball  family,  in 
Nuneaton  churchyard :  — 

When  death  shnll  strike,  great  will  be  your  frOi, 
For  yon  will  be  like  to  these  poor  Balte. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  must  depend  npon 
the  propinquity,  and  also  on  the  sincerity, 
of  tne  epitaphiologist.  This  on  a  child  ojf 
six  years  old  in  Eastbourne  churchvaid 
bespeaks  at  once  the  outpourings  of  the 
motherly  heart :  — 

When  the  first  wild  thrill  is  past 

Of  anguish  and  despair. 
To  lift  the  eye  of  fiiith  to  Heaven, 

And  think  **  my  child  is  there*': 
This  best  can  dry  the  gushing  tear. 

This  yield  the  heart  relief. 
Until  the  Christian's  pious  hope 

O'crcomes  the  paroit's  gnA 

The  very  lack  of  finish  which  makes  these 
lines  fall  short  of  true  poetry  is  in  itself  an 
earnest  of  their  genuineness,  and  we  ars 
not  sure  that  there  is  not  more  natnrsl 
poetry  in  them  than  in  the  more  polished 
quatrain  on  an  infant's  tomb  in  Alrerstcte 
cnurchyard  (p.  30)  :  — 

On  life's  wild  ocean,  tempest-tost  and  pained. 
How  many  voyagers  their  coarse  perform  : 
This  little  birk  a  kinder  fate  obtaioed. 
It  reachel  the  haven  ere  It  met  the  storm. 

One  of  this  class  of  epitaphs  in  the  book 
before  us,  taken  from  Aston  churchyazd, 
near  Birmingham,  constitutes  as  concin 
and  telling  an  answer  to  the  heathen's 
doubt  of  a  resurrection,  by  a  comparison 
of  human  with  vegetable  life,  as  any  thst 
we  have  found  m  more  elaborate  tnd 
aspiring  poetry :  — 

She  died  —  yet  is  not  dead! 

Ye  saw  a  daisy  on  her  tomb ; 

It  bloomed  to  die  —  she  died  to  bloom. 

Her  summer  hath  not  sped. 

It  lays  hold  of  the  ''sure  and  eertsin 
hope  "  as  trustfully  as  that  which  Le  Neve 
has  preserved  firom  Gloucester  Cathe* 
dral;  — 
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WitbiD  ihia  nrne  >n  infant  nine  moDtbi  old 
Is  Uid  in  Iriut.  God  takes  His  purest  gold 
Kint  to  lliiDwlC  We  all  are  but  a»  flowcrv, 
Tlial  spring  ildJ  grow  and  fiule  in  B  fi;«  taoura. 
Not  to  tarry  longer  on  tlie  epitaphs  to 
children  —  though  fro™  Ben  Jonson's  day, 
aaA  even  much  fnrthcr  buck,  until  the 
jircaciit,  theru  has  been  no  tack  of  touchiiig 
and  uatural  poetry  poured  forth  iaihem  — 
wc  havt'  only  to  express  a  wonder  that  the 
compiler  of  this  collection  should  have 
thought  so  obvious  a  piracy  as  the  epitaph 
in  p.  T't  worth  a  place  amidst  Yth  often 
wclI-cho^en  samples.  It  is  in  reality  only 
a  re-tiHikiiig  of  the  pretty  epitai)h  to 
Frances  Soane.  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar,  and  which  begins,  "  The  cup  of 
lile  just  with  her  lips  she  pressed."  We 
must  aild.  too,  that  not  one  of  the  epitaphs 
on  cliilijren  in  this  collection  can  compare 
fur  [Nitlioa  with  one  which  Air.  Pettigrew 
has  borrowed,  in  his  capital  collection 
pnblislieil  by  Bohn,  from  an  Irish  country 
churchyard.  It  might  be  said  to  sin 
agaiD.''t  the  jirime  essentials  of  epitaph- 
writing —  brevity  and  tefsenesa;  but  we 
defy  any  one  with  a  heart  to  apply  strict 
ruli's  to  the  fonrteen  tender  lines  of  a 
mother  to  her  child,  to  which  we  refer. 
In  the  cnMC  of  those  who  have  died  at  a 
rijter  age  we  are  perha[)s  naturally  more 
intolerant  of  senlimenlalism.  There  is 
eonii-thing  that  gives  against  the  grain  in 
the  niautllin  epitaph  to  the  memory 
of  ■' Little  .lane,  from  Itrading  church- 
yanl,  as  to  which  the  compiler  refers 
'  'sh    Richmond's  "  Annah      " '' 


and  ita  programme  of  meals.    "  The  oldest 

one  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed"  represent« 
one  of  ita  six  tines,  wtiich  end  with  the 
moral "  lie  that  goes  soonest  has  the  least 
to  pay."  Wearepersuaded  that  at  ttiis  point 
the  epitaph  ouj^ht  to  end,  and  that,  ending 
j  here,  it  marked  the  "  private  sleeping-cham- 
ber of  Bichard  Hislop,  Islington,"  as  it  is 
said  to  do  in  p.  41.  The  two  couplet* 
which  we  have  seen  added  in  other  coUec- 


De«th  is  the  wuter:  soma  few  n 
And  some,  alsa!  must  pay  the  E 


I  a  tick. 


etiike  us  as  an  afterthought,  vulgartv  ex- 
pressed, and  exhibiting  a  somewhat  shaky 
theology.  The  payment  of  debts,  by  the 
way,  in  a  literal  acceptation,  is  a  by  no 
means  infrequent  point  in  rural  epitaphs. 
In  Llantbony  Church,  Monmouthshire,  we 
came  recently  on  at  least  three  or  four 
slabs  on  which  one  couplet  ran :  — 

My  d«bta  are  paid:  mj  grave  you  soa; 

Therefore  prepare  to  folhiw  me. 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  cogency  of  the  first 
clause,  or  its  connexion  with  the  inevitable 


I',< 


lid   we 


■   of    . 


idiuMi  from  \hr  long  string  of  hero- 
ics ill  iinolliiT  ehurchyanl  in  the  Isle  of 
lVi;;ht  to  the  memory  of  the  "  Dairyman's 
l>iiii;:hter."  It  is  a  consolation  to  live  in 
the  day*  of  a  reaction  against  twad'llei 
and  if  there  were  but  the  tyjw  to  which 
we  have  just  rrfiTred,  and  the  more  mat- 
te r-'if-fai't  and  linmely  and  comparative 
type  of  two  hundred  years  aj;o  to  ehoow 
from,  we  hhould  close  n't  once  with  the  lat^ 
ter.  Of  this  sort  our  author  gives  us  a 
uiiiid  I'lH'Hniin  in  the  epitaph  on  Itebecea 
luigi-rs  of  riilkeslone,  who  died  August 
•JJ.  I'W^:  — 

A  hoinvshelintli, it's  made  of  such  gomlruabion, 
Tlie  tenant  ne'er  »li»U  piiy  fur  reparation: 
Nur  (Fill  lier  L:indl<>ril  ever  raise  her  reat. 
■  Ir  turn  her  uul  citMuurs  far  non-payment: 
f  mm  I'liimiiey-ninney  tixi  this  cell  is  free; 
Tu  Huuha  lluuse  who  would  not  Tenant  tteT 


An< 


if  like  type,  and  probably  of 
Iviliite.  is  familiar  to  many  readers  in 
eoiniiarisuu  of  lifu  to   a  "  winter's  day  "  < 


Lgh  perhaps  has  been  said  of  the 
,B  of  this  collection  to  show  that  it 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  creditable  to  its  au- 
thor. In  a  matter-of-fact  busineralike 
fashion  he  has  set  down  in  order  the  epi- 
taphs which  have  arrested  his  eye.  And 
the  result  has  been  that  he  has  preserved 
a  fair  amount  of  matter  of  diverse  interest. 
Thus,  for  the  curious  on  the  topic  of  cen- 
tenarianiam  he  provides  three  cases  of 
life  prolonged  beyond  the  hundreth  year  — 
a  woman  who  lived  to  101  years  of  age,  a 
woman  who  served  in  1745  as  &  foot  sol- 
dier and  lived  to  1U8  years,  and  a  man 
who  distanced  both  these  by  living  to  127. 
Then  again,  to  the  well-known  nautical 
epitaiih  beginning  with  "  Boreas'  blast* 
and  Neptune's  waves,"  and  ending  with 
"our  admiral  Christ,"  he  has  a  militarj 
pendant  in  memory  of  "  a  soldier  of  Je- 
sus," Samuel  Bates,  who  irom  the   tomb 

I  am  billeted  here  by  death. 

And  quartered  to  remain ; 
When  the  last  trumpet  saueds 

I  shall  rise  and  march  ague. 

He  has  a  garden-suggested  epitaph  on 
three  children;  the  famous  "blacksmith" 
epitaph  irom  Aston  churchyard  (p.  5U); 
and  the  "partahclerk  "  epitaph  from  Eugb^ 
(p.  51),  with  one  or  two  mthmetical  epi- 
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Ud  that  the  oorrcflponding  osscrtioa  is  true  of  all 
the  States  of  Eumpc,  except  those  of  which  the 
iDonarchy  was  elective;  And,  iiideed«  whstooa* 
prehciisive  definition  oonld  be  given  of  the  Gcr- 


taphs  in  which  the  compoBcr  put  into  verse  derstands  nor  disputes  our  facts,  bat  he 
little  Cidculations  of  the  children,  grand-  has  somewhat  misunderstood  our  object  in 
childi-en,  and  great  grandchildren  left  be-  bringing  forward  those  facts.  He  tells  hii 
hind  by  the  deceased.    Tliero  are  also  epi-  readers  :  — 

t;n)lis  devoted  to  the  particular  manner  of        .  ,  ...       .    .  j    i.s    ^    ^. 

death:  none,  however  so  good  as  that  said     .A  learned  wnter  who  hw  made  hs  dortnpci 

*..  1 ..  f ..,«  1  ;..  •■ri,..*A.-,i  «i?..-  1 1      1  -^1,    f»iniiii:ir  to  the  readers  of  the  Saturiiay  Revum 

to  1.0  found  11    Ihetf ord  churchyard  which   j^  „„  „,  ,^^  ^^er  week  with  ItecediDg 

accounts  for  the  deaths  of  a  whole  family,  empluisis  that  France  is  only  a  name  for  the  tS 

01  wnicu  ritories  which  were  from  time  to  time  govcraed 

The  father  died  of  a  mortification  in  liis  thiglis,  by  the  successors  of  Hugues Gipet  It  seems  to 
The  sister  droppM  down  dead  in  the  Mi-iories. 

This  indeed  is  such  "  a  norrible  tal  e  ' 

that,  if  the   compiler  has    not  seen    the  ^       _       — 

gravestone  we  refer  to,  we  cannot  blame  SiMy'now  vi^ctoriirM  over  FrSioe,  ^pt  thtf 
him  for  declining  to  accept  it  on  faith,  it  ig  the  assemblage  of  communities  which  U- 
But  the  fault  which  we  should  say  per-  low  the  militray  leadership  of  the  King  of  Pr«i- 
vades  his  volume  is  the  undisguised  facie  sia?  The  inference,  however,  which  we  are  in- 
of  all  literary  skill  and  arrangement.  These  tendcl  to  draw  is  that  the  bond  of  union  impliBil 
epitaphs,  which  we  have  briefly  attempted  in  past  subjection  to  the  same  Boyal  fSumlj  it 
to  class,  are  unclassitied  by  the  "  Cummer-  somehow  weaker  anil  less  respectable  than  that 
cial,**  who  mii^ht  have  immensely  ad<lt*d  to  which  combines  the  Germans,  whether  this  last 
the  value  of  his  book  by  a  little  \)ii\m  and  ^'c  be  lauguaee.  or  race,  or  membership  in  the 
systematizinjr.     lie  might  have  marshalled   ^^^J  Roman  Empire. 

a  host  of  little  detachments  umler  the  |  Now  the  object  which  we  have  all  alon? 
heads  of  epitaphs  «"gj?03ted  by  name,  call-  j.^^  j,^  ^j^,^  ^is  not  been  to  point  a  coi^ 
ing,  cause  of  death  habits  of  life,  and  ^rast  between  the  origin  of  Germany  or 
half  a  dozen  othc-r  features,  lie  iniglit  England  and  that  of  any  other  SUtc/stiU 
have  traced  home  to  their  hrst  occurrence  j^.,,*'to  show  that  the  tie  which  binds  to- 
such  favourite  epitaphs  as  that_which  t,^^.^  ^he  diifen^nt  parts  of  France  as  it 
might  weU  have  been  gjven  m  p.  u,  asa.  ^^^^  ^^^^j^  j^,^^^^';^^^^^  y^„ 

parallel  case  to  the  quick  following  deaths  i  ^han  that  which  binds  together  tSTdiifer- 

?yi'^^^li'^^^"^''.*"i^^^^  .'i'J*^?^^  ent  parts  of  (iermany  or  any  other  StUe. 

Our  object  in  taking  up  the  sultject,  one 
which  wo  took  up  years  before  the  preaent 
war  began,  was  simply  to  correct  popalar 
historical  misconceptions,  especially  when 
false  political  inferences  have  been  drawn 
from  these    misconceptions.      Tlie   great 
misconception  with  which  we  have  been 
ait'houglifii8"labou7(u7rathlTperii^^^^^^^         fighting  is  the  tendency  to  aMume  that 
recreation)  in  collecting  extant  epitapLs  :  f^'^^c^^  "\*i*«  modern  sense  of  the  wo  d, 
will  be  of  use,  in  its  way,  to  supplement '  "^^  existed  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 


which  was  written  by  Sir  Hi*nry  Wootton 
on  the  monument  of  Sir  Albertus  Morton 
and  his  wife :  — 

She  first  departed.     He  fur  one  day  tried 
To  live  without  her;  likcl  it  not,  and  died. 

But  the  '*  Commercial  "  has  jilainly  not  felt 
himself  equal  to  the  task :  and  therefore, 


and  vary  tlie  collections  of  others  in  the 
same  field,  it  cannot  lay  the  faintest  claim 
to  the  rank  of  even  such  a  volume  as 
Mr.  Booth's  Kpitai>h3,  much  less  to  that 
of  the  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject 
which  we  hope  will  some  day  be  written. 


From  Tlie  Saturday  Eevlew. 
WHAT  IS  FKANCEF 


history,  and  that  wherever  Francm  is 
spoken  of,  France,  in  the  modem  aenie 
of  the  word,  is  intended.  We  have  tried 
to  sliow  that  the  name  France  is  a  name 
I  of  the  same  class  as  the  names  of  Bur- 
gundy, Saxony,  and  Austria,  names  which 
have  shiHed  their  places  on  the  ma^  and 
which,  in  different  ages  —  sometiDjes  u  the 
same  age  —  have  meant  very  ai£Rnent 
tilings.  Francia  in  one  use  of  the  word 
means  a  region  very  much  larger  than  mod- 


ern France  and  of  which  modem  Franeeis 

A  THouciiiTFUL  article  in  the  Pnl/  Mafl '  only  one  part.    In  another  use  it  means  t 

Untjte,  with  many  thiu;;s  in   which   we  !  region  much  smaller  than  modem  France, 

being  in  fact  a  small    part   of  modem 


Gnzt:Ui\  witn   many 

thoroughly  go  along,  has  glanced  at  some 
of  our  ett\)rts  to  correct  popular  errors 
with  rejjard  to    the  oriirin  of  the    exist- 


France.      In  a  third   sense,  it  means  a 
country  wholly  beyond  the  bounda  of  mod- 


ing    French    State.     If   we   rightly    uii-|em  France.    The  two  former  usages  an 
derstaud   the  writer,   ho   neither   misun- '  obsolete ;  the  latter  may  be  said  sUll  to 
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exist;  only  for  convenience  sake  we  dis- 
tinjjuish   in    common    speech    France  or 
Frdfikreirh   from    Franconia  or    Frankcn. 
Our  object  has  been  to  guard  against  the 
confusions  and  errors  which   have  arisen 
from  these  ambiguous   uses  of  the   same 
word.     As  a  matter  of  past  history,  to 
confound  the  different  uses  of  the  name 
France  is  an  error  of  exactly  the   same 
kind  as  to  confound  the  different  uses  of 
tlie  names  Saxony  or  Burgundy.     If  a  man 
fancies    that     the     Saxony    subdued    by 
Charles   the  Great  was  the  same  as  the 
modern  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  if  he  fancies 
that  St.  Hugh  of   Burgundy  must  needs 
have  come  from  Dijon  or  the  coasts  there- 
of, he  makes  a  gross  historical  blunder,  but 
his  historical  blunder  is  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  bad  practical  consequences.     But 
if  a  man  confounds  the  Frnncia  of  the  Car- 
olingian   Emperors  with  the    France  of 
modern  times,  the   historical    blunder  is 
very  likely  to  lead  to  bad  practical  conse- 
quences.    It   is   hardly  too  much  to  say 
tnat,  but  for  this  kind  of  blunder,  but  for 
babble  about  the  Rhine,  babble  about  "  the 
France  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne,"  the 
present  war  could  never  have  taken  place. 
There  is  a  sense,  following  the  usage  of  a 
particular  age,  in  which  K(iln,  Aachen,  and 
Mainz  may    be   said    to  be    in    Francia. 
There    is    another    sense,    following    the 
usage   of   another    age,  in    which    Koln, 
Aachen,  and  Mainz,  and  moreover  Rheims, 
Chalons,  and  Metz,  may  all  be  said  to  be 
in  AurSfria.     But  from  the  latter  fact  no 
one  is  likely  to  draw  any  wrong  political 
inferences ;  no  one  is  likely  to  argue  from 
it  that  those  cities  ought  to  form,  or  ever 
did  form,   ])art  of  the   dominions  of  the 
present  King  of  Hungary  and  Archduke 
of  Austria.     But  from  the  former  fact,  the 
fact  that  certain  (ierman  cities  are  said  to 
be  in  Frnncia,  people  have  constantly  drawn 
most  dangerous   and  destructive  political 
inferences.     Or  we  mav  take  another  case. 
Inhere  is  a  sense,  that  is,  according  to  the 
usa;^e  of  a  particular  age,  in  which  Verona 
and  Padua  may  be  rightly  said  to  be  in 
Ausfria.       This    last    iact    has   remained 
harmless,  because  nobody  has  ever  made 
any  use  of  it.     But  if  Austrian  ingenuity 
had   been  as   keen  as   French   ingenuity, 
this  bit  of  ambiguous  and  obsolete  geogra- 
phy might  have  been  turned  to  as  good 
purpose  as  the  other  bit  of  ambiguous  and 
obsolete  geography.     Verona  and  Padua 
might   have   been    claimed   as  inlierently 
Austrian   citie^^,  just  as  Koln  and  Mainz 
have   been  claimed   as  inherently  French 
cities.     The  Austrian  claim  to  the  natural 
frontier  of  the  Po  might  have  been  pressed 


with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  reason  as 
the  French  claim  to  the  natural  frontier 
of  the  Rhine. 

These  errors,  as  being  not  only  great 
historical  blunders  but   errors  which  are 
really  dangerous  as  regards  present  poli- 
tics, we    have  done    our  best  to  strive 
against.    If  we  have  insisted  on  our  "  doc- 
trines "  "  week  after  week,"  it  is  because 
the  hydra  has  many  heads,  because  "  week 
after  week  "  we  have  seen  the  same  errors 
springing  up  again,  here  in  books,  there  in 
articles.     We  have  striven  to  show  what 
the    real    origin    of  modem   France    is; 
namely,  the    Duchy  of   France    or   Paris 
granted  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  Robert  the 
Strong,    enlarged    by    all    the    territory 
which,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  its  successive 
Dukes,  Kings,  Commonwealths,  and  Ty- 
rants have  contrived  to  add  to  it.    We 
have    argued    that    a    State    so    formed 
has    no    right    to    identify    itself    either 
with    the  Gallia   of   Caesar  or  with  the 
Francia  of  Charles,  but  that  it  is  simply 
one    State    out    of    several    which     has 
arisen  within  their  limits.      We  argued 
therefore  that  France  has  no  more  right 
to  claim  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  than 
Belgium  has  to  claim  the  frontier  of  the 
Seine,  or  possibly  of  the  Pyrenees.    But 
we  have  never  said  that  this  origin  of 
France  was  anything  peculiar  to  France, 
or  that  it  was  an  origin  peculiarly  discred- 
itable.    On  the  other  hand  we  have  often 
insisted  on  the  close  parallelism  between 
the  growth  of  France  and  the  growth  of 
the  other  chief  modem  States.    In  most 
cases,  at  some  age  or  another,  a  number 
of  States,  more  or  less  akin  to  or  connected 
with  one  another,  but  not  under  the  same 
Government,   have   been    formed    within 
Bome  geographical  area  roughly  or  clearly 
defined.      Gaul,    Germany,   Italy,    Spain, 
Scandinavia,  England  —  in  all  these  cases 
some  one  State  ha.s,  in  one  age  or  another, 
taken  a  start ;  it  has  grown  greater  and 
greater,  and  it  has  in  the  end  swallowed 
up  all  or  most  of  its  neighbours.    In  our 
own  country  this  process  may  be  said  to 
have  gone   on  twice;   Wesscx  grew  into 
England,  and  Enci^land  thus  formed  grew 
into  the  United  Kingdom.    The  history  of 
Castile  in  Spain,  of  Sweden  in  Scandinavia, 
of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  of  Prussia  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  very  much  of  the  same 
kind.    And  we  have  constantly  striven  to 
point  out  that  the  history  of  France  in 
(iaul  is  really  a  history  of  the  same  kind. 
In  all  these  cases,  sometimes  earlier,  some- 
times later,  sometimes  quicker,  sometimes 
slower,  one  State  among  several  has  risen 
to  a  predominance  over  the  rest,  and  hat 
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to  a  great  extent  incorporated  the  rest.  If 
wo  go  into  the  details  of  each  acquisition 
in  each  case,  we  shall  no  doubt  find  that 
the  means  used  were  sometimes  honour- 
ablOf  sometimes  dishonourable,  but  the  his- 
torical result  was  the  same  in  all  cases. 
But  then  it  is  hard  to  make  people  under- 
stand that  the  case  of  France  in  Gaul 
really  is  analogous  to  that  of  Piedmont  in 
Italy  or  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  For  they 
assume  that  France  must  from  all  time 
have  been  at  least  conterminous  with  old 
( iaul.  if  not  greater  still.  A  France  which  is 
not  Gaul  but  only  a  part  of  Gaul,  just  as 
Prussia  (more  accurately  Brandenburg)  is 
not  Germany  but  only  a  part  of  Germany, 
is  an  idea  which  most  people  find  hard  to 
take  in.  We  do  not  wisn  to  prove  the 
po::iition  of  France  to  be  different  from  that 
of  Prussia;  we  wish  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  same,  while  other  people  fancy  that 
it  is  different. 

Another  source  of  confusion  which  we 
have  had  to  fight  aj^^ainst  is  the  fact  that, 
through  assuming  Ii  ranee  to  be  the  same 
as  Gaul,  people  fail  to  understand  the  dif- 
ferent processes  by  which  the  French 
Kings  ac(iuired  the  different  countries 
which  have  been  joined  together  to  make 
modern  France.  Few  people  can  see  the 
distinction  between  the  position  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Aquitaine,  and  of  Provence. 
The  truth  is  that  there  were  two  utterly 
distinct  processes  ^either  of  which  might 
be  just  or  unjust  in  particular  cases)  by 
which  the  Kings  of  the  French  ac<iuired 
their  dominions.  Some  of  the  old  prov- 
iui*es  were  fiefs  of  the  Western  Crown, 
over  which  the  Dukes  of  the  French,  when 
they  became  Kings,  had  a  feudal  su})erior- 
ity.  Such  were  Normandy  and  Aquitaine. 
But  there  was  this  difference  between 
them,  that  when  Philip  Augustus  annexed 
Normandy,  he  was  annexing  territory 
which  his  remote  forefathers  had  really 
held  as  their  own ;  but  that  when  Philip 
the  Fair  momentarily,  and  Charles  the 
Seventh  permanently,  annexed  Aquitaine, 
tliey  were  annexing  territory  over  which 
they  had  never  had  more  than  an  external, 
and  indeed  nominal,  superiority.  But 
when  Louis  the  Eleventh  annexed  Prov- 
ence, he  was  annexing  a  territory  as  for- 
eign to  the  French  crown  as  Elsass.  Tliis 
a^uin  [Kiople  do  not  understand.  When 
Pliilii)  the  Fair  seized  Lyons,  when  Louis 
the  i  ourteenth  seized  Strasburg,  when  the 
elder  Bunoaparte  seized  Liibeck,  the  pro- 
cess was  in  all  three  cases  the  same  ;  only 
j)eople  dt)  not  understand  this,  because 
tliey  assume  that  Lyons  and  Provence  must 
always  have  been  parts  of  France. 


From  TIm  Spwtttor. 
THE  £MPEROR*S  CONFESSION. 

Sainte  Beuve's  wonderful  criticum  on 
the  manufactured  type  of  Csesar  will  occur 
to  everyone  who  reada  that  strange  confix 
sion  which  the  ex-Emperor  of  the  French 
somehow  regards  as  niB  apologj  for  the 
crime  and  disaster  of  the  War.  **  We  see 
them,"  said  that  great  critic,  '^periiap 
without  a  drop  of  hereditary  blood  in  their 
veins,  without  a  single  primitive  tnut  of 
the  founding  genius  of  their  race,  seem  to 
become  by  lorco  of  application,  study,  col- 
ture,  its  worthy  and  legitimate  inheritori. 
As  the  cranium  of  a  cliild  id  changed  in 
form  under  a  continued  pressure,  so  they 
make  up  their  character  in  the  mould  of 
their  inflexible  vocation.  They  are  in  Bome 
sort  deformed  into  sovereigns,  into  empe- 
rors. Everything  is  pushed  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  they  come  out  from  the  mould  in 
unvarying  similitude.  By  long  habit 
changed  in  nature,  they  really  acquire 
something  of  the  high  qualities  of  their  o^ 
ficc  —  the  love  of  greatness,  and  the  sem- 
blance of  greatness,  an  imposing  assurance, 
a  sang-froid,  a  tranquillity,  a  presence  of 
mind  which  nothing  disturbs,  and  which 
sometimes  wears* the  aspect  of  genius  itr 
selC  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  all  who  sur- 
round them  which  is  justified  when  it 
makes  itself  accepted.  We  must  ad[  of 
them,  however,  none  of  those  diversities 
of  genius  which  distinguish  the  firsts  the 
divine  Caisar.  In  war,  placed  face  to  ftoe 
with  difficulties,  obstacles,  quadrUatensi^ 
they  are  at  a  stand,  at  their  wits'  end.  In 
peace,  obliged  to  face  problems  of  State 
where  the  spontaneous  force  of  genius  is 
required,  they  hesitate,  vadllate,  are  irres- 
olute. **Wc  must  do  something  great," 
they  say ;  but  this  deed  of  power,  of  whkdi 
they  never  cease  to  dream,  thev  know  not 
how  to  perform,  even  how  to  miitate.  It 
must  be  prepared  for  them,  brought  to 
them  already  shaped  and  in  order,  and 
they  accept  it,  often  without  too  much  dis- 
crimination, without  distinguishing  tfas 
semblance  from  the  reality."  If  Sainte 
Beuve  had  wislied  to  deacribe  the  Emperor 
in  his  last  phase,  he  could  not  have  d^ 
scribed  better,  not  only  what  he  rea^y  ii, 
but  what  he  himself  ostentatiously  asserts 
himself  to  be.  Frank  is  not  the  word  for 
the  Emperor's  confession;  we  have  in  it 
almost  the  flagrant  realism  of  a  literary  pr^ 
Raphaelite  artist  describing  his  own  in- 
competence, vacillation,  and  imbecility,  and 
describing  it  with  point,  one  might  say,  ar- 
dour. Such  a  document  almost  raises  our 
conception  of  what  human  sincerity  under 
certain  conditions  is  capable  of^  while  it 
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also  suggests  a  doubt  of  the  Emperor's 
ability  to  conceive  the  real  effect  of  his 
own  picture.  Sainte  Bcuve  speaks  of  the 
ty{)e  of  men  who  are  "  deformed  into  Cae- 
sars," but  this  document  may  almost  be 
said  to  maintain  from  beginning  to  end 
that  its  writer  is  that,  and  nothing  better. 
It  asserts  the  following  propositions:  — 
that  the  Emperor  never  had,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  command  of  events ;  that 
his  military  plans  had  for  years  been  over- 
ruled by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  so  that 
his  Army  was  not  in  a  condition  for  war ; 


France, —  ends  with  a  very  plain  statement 
indeed,  that  **  the  excesses  of  the  tribune 
and  the  press  **  must  be  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand  before  French  society  can  be 
saved  again.  In  other  words,  the  Emperor 
adds  to  an  elaborate  confession  of  political 
and  military  incapacity  a  virtual  threat,  if 
ever  he  could  be  restored,  to  try  a  new 
coup  cTdtat, 

The  only  grand  quality  about  thiB  won- 
derful confession  in  its  grand  sincerity, — 
a  quality  which  a  careml  observer  of  all 
the  Emperor's  public  manifestos  will  find 


that  he  was  the  sport  of  the  national  feel-  running  through  them  from  first  to  last. 
ing  in  making  war ;  that  he  had  conceived  i  Whatever  deceptions  and  intrigues  the  Em- 
a  campaign  of  which  the  whole  idea  de- ,  peror  may  have  engaged  in  have  been  at 
pended  on  swiftness  of  movement,  though  '  least  kept  from  the  light.  But  the  sincer- 
knowing  that  the  military  organization  ad-  .  ity  conceded, —  and  even  that  is  not 
mitted  only  the  moat  slow  and  cumbrous  phrased  with  the  usual  dignity,  —  never 
movement ;  that  having  lost  the  initiative,  was  there  such  an  avowal  of  imbecility, 
he  vacillated  as  to  what  to  do  next;  that'  never  did  a  document  of  the  kind  assert 
too  late  he  decided  on  the  retreat  on  Chil-  more  ostentatiously :  —  "I  had  no  will  of 
Ions,  and  on  going  himself  to  the  capital  to  i  my  own,  amid  the  confusion  of  events.  I 
resume  the  reins  of  political  government ; '  was  pressed  on  this  side  and  that,  and 
that  he  was  over-ruled  as  to  the  retreat  by  yielded  on  all  sides  in  turns,  without  be- 
the  Government  at  Paris,  and  prevented  I  lieving  that  I  was  doing  any  eood  by  yield- 
from  ajipearing  in  the  capital  by  the  meet-  ing,  and  still  less  that  I  could  do  any  good 
ing  of  the  Chambers  which  took  all  powers  I  by  resisting."  Take  this  about  the  retro- 
out  of  his  hands ;  that  he  let  MacMahon '  gression  after  the  disasters  at  Worth  and 
march,  against  his  own  and  the  Emperor's  '  bpeicheren,  "  Under  these  circumstances, 
better  judgment,  to  the  relief  of  Metz  and   profoundly  depressed  at  witnessing  all  his 


Bazaine;  that  when  finding  he  was  too 
late,  MacMahon  retreated,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Paris  telegraphed  an  urgent 
order  to  go  on,  the  Emperor  again  acqui- 


combinations  destroyed,  and  driven  in 
these  %w  days  to  think  no  longer  of  any 
but  a  defensive  position,  the  Emperor  re- 
solved immediately  to  lead  back  the  Army 


esced  in  a  forward  movement  which  he  lelt ;  to  the  Camp  of  Ch&lons,  where  it  might 
sure  was  utter  destruction,  in  deference  to  j  have  gathered  together  the  ddbris  of  Mar- 
the  Regency ;  that  he  surrendered  his  shal  MacMahon's  army,  Failly's  corps,  and 
sword  to  the  King  under  the  impression  that  of  Douay.  This  plan,  when  commu- 
that,  as  the  war  was  directed  against  him  nicated  to  Paris,  was  at  first  approved  by 
personally,  his  captivity  might  save  ,  the  council  of  Ministers ;  but  two  days  af- 
France  ;  and  that  he  followed  up  this  pa- !  terwards,  a  letter  from  M.  Emile  OUivier 
riotic  step  by  tlie  very  inconsistent  policy  informed  the  Emperor  that  upon  mature 
of  avowing  to  his  captor  that  he  had  been  ;  consideration  the  Council  had  aecided  that 
the  involuntary  instrument  rather  than  the  |  it  had  been  too  hasty  in  approving  the  re- 
cause  of  the  war.  Throughout  this  confes-  treat  of  the  army  upon  Ch^ons,  since  the 
sion  there  runs  a  sort  of  note  of  fatalism  abandonment  of  Lorraine  could  only  pro- 
whicli  may  explain  To  the  careful  eye  the  duce  a  deplorable  effect  on  the  public 
strange  inditierence  of  the  Imperial  mind ;  in  consequence  of  this,  he  advised 
avowals.  It  would  have  lent  character  and  •  the  Emperor  to  renounce  his  project. 
di^rnity  to  the  document  if  that  fatalistic  \  For  the  moment,  therefore,  the  Emperor 
tone  had  been  more  predominant.  For  as  j  yielded  to  this  counsel."  So  the  Emperor 
it  is,  it  reads  like  a  detailed  confession  of  |  tried  to  concentrate  and  fight  at  Metz,  but 
incapacity  without  even  as  much  as  usual  he  "was  paralyzed  by  the  absolute  igno- 
of  that  consciousness  of  a  deep  underlying  |  ranee  in  which  we  always  remained  con- 
di^rnity  ofcharncter  which  has  hitherto  re-'  cerning  the  position  and  strength  of  the 
deenK'<l  th(^  public  speeches  of  the  Emperor  hostile  armies," — an  ignorance  which  the 
from  anything  like  common-place.  And  '  Emperer  treats  helplessly  as  a  sort  of  fate. 
worst  of  all,  tht*  confession  encis  by  throw-  j  Then  some  of  the  Generals  exhort  the  Em- 
ing  all  the  f\iult  of  failure  on  that  deep- 1  peror  to  go  back  to  Paris  and  resume  his 
rooted  anarcliy  of  French  society,  from  '  political  superintendence  of  the  State. 
which    the    Emperor    promised    to   save   The  Emperor  TaoiUateB :  ^  These  considei^ 
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ations  had  an  indis^putable  weight  which 
did  not  escape  the  Emperor,  who,  however, 
did  not  wish  to  leave  the  anny  till  it  had 
rccrossed  the   Moselle  to  its  left  bank." 
Then  the  Ministers  persuade  the  Enipre-^s- 
Begcnt  to  overpass  the  restricted  authority 
entrusted  to  her  by  summoning  the  Cham- 
bers, and  the  Emperor  looks  helplessly  on. 
The  Ministers  *' appeared  afraid    to    pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  Emperor ;  and  he 
who  had  quitted  the  army  and  had  only  re- 
linijuish^d  the   command  in  order  to   re- 
sume   the    reins    of    Government,    soon 
discovered   that  it   would  be   impossible 
to  play  out  the  part  which  belonged  to 
him."    So  he  made  no  effort  either  to  rule 
the  army  or  the  country,  but  wandered 
about  a  forlorn  imperial  ghost  between 
Chalons  and   Rhiems.     Then    MacMahon 
proposed  retreating  upon  Paris,  the  Em- 
peror agreeing  that  this  was  what  ought 
to  be  done.     But  **  the  language  of  reason 
was  not  known  in  Paris.    It  was  wished 
at  all  hazards  to  give  public  opinion  the 
empty   hope  that  Marshal  Bazaine  could 
still  be  succoured."    MacMahon,  though  it 
was  acting  against  his  own  judgment,  was 
too  gallant  to  refuse  the  hopeless  duty. 
•*  As  for  the  Emperor,  he  made  no  opposi- 
tion.   It  did  not  cuter  into  his  views  to 
oppose  the  advice  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  Empress-Regent  who  had  shown 
80  much  intelligence  and  energy  m  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  diiliculties,  altnough 
he  perceived  that  his  own  influence  was 
being  completely  nullified,  since  he  was 
acting  neither  as  head  of  the  Government 
nor  as  head  of  the  Anny."     Surely  fatal- 
ism never  before  took  so  pallid  and  mean- 
ingless a  hue.     The  Emperor  was  abdicat- 
ing his  functions   and  consenting  to  be 
nobody,  not  to  save  his  country,  —  but  in 
his  own  belief,  apparently  confirmed  by 
facts,  in  order  to  assist  in  its  destruction. 
Everybody  being  weak,  vacillating,  and 
confused,  the   Emperor  gave  way  to  all 
this  weakness,  vacillation,  and   confusion 
against  his  own  judgment,  lest  any  one 
should  suppose  he  was  playing  for  his  own 
hand.     When  MacMahon,  seeing  he  was 
too  late,  ordered  a  retreat-,  and,  neverthe- 
less, formal  injunctions  came  by  telegraph 
during  the  night  to  continue  his  march, 
"  umiuestionably,"  says  the  defence,  "  the 
Emperor  could  have  countermanded  this 
order,  but  he  was  resolved  not  to  oppose 
the  decision  of  the  Regency,  and  had  re- 
signed himself  to  submit  to  the  conse- 
quences of   the   fatality   which    attached 
itself  to  all  the  resolutions  of  the  Govern- 
ment."    And  this  grand  resolve  he  carried 
out  up  to  the  moment  when  he  ordered 


the  surrender  of  Sedan,  when  he  broka 
through  the  rule  to  set  the  example  of « 
surrender  which  did  more  probably  to 
break  the  spirit  of  France  than  the  most 
terrible  slaughter  in  a  hand-to-hand  fi|^ 
would  have  done. 

But  the  crowning  imbecility  was  yet  to 
come.    **  The  Emperor  being  conTinoed,** 
we  are  told,  "according  to  Uie  assertions 
of  the  Press,  that  the  King  [of  Fmsria] 
had  declared  that  he  had  made  war  not 
against  France,  but  against  her  Sorereign, 
did  not  hesitate  to  constitute  himself  a 
prisoner,  hoping  that  the  o^ect  of  the  war 
being  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  libei^ 
ty,  the  conqueror  would  be  less  exacting 
towards  France  and  the  army."    No  doubt 
a  generous  conception,  but   how  carried 
out?    In  his  interview  with  Count  Bis- 
marck, the  Emperor  having  appealed  to 
the  generosity  of  the  King  for  uie  Army 
and  for  France,  <*  added  tlwt  the  war  hav- 
ing been  unfortunate,  he  would  not  alto- 
gether throw  off  the  responsibility  whidi 
lay  upon  him,  but  that  he  tcoM  bound  to 
state  tliat  he  had  only  obeyed  a  Tiolently 
excited    national    feeling."      *' Bound  to 
state," — who  bound  him  ?    True  or  fidse, 
when  he  was  proposing  so  magnanimously 
to  buy  peace  for  France  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  what  on  earth  bound  him  to  put 
ready  primed  into  Count  Bismarck's  hand 
the  great  argument  which  that  able  stat  s- 
man  has  always  known  how  to  use  against 
the  new  Government  which  repudiates  the 
responsibility  of  the  war?    It  was  only 
another  piece  of  helpless  vacillation.    The 
Emperor  first  thought  he  would  sacrifioe 
himself  to  excuse  France,  and  then  thought 
ho  would  excuse  himself  a  little  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France,  and,  as  usual,  cancelled 
all  the  meaning  of  his  own  actions. 

The  mistake  of  his  policy,  argues  the 
Emperor,  in  conclusion,  was  his  ever  giT- 
ing  liberty  to  the  anarchical  powers  of  the 
tribune  and  the  press.  No,  the  mistake 
of  his  policy  was  tne  attempt  to  rule  vitfa^ 
out  the  moral  power.  He  had  not  indns- 
try  enough  to  know  the  real  condition  of 
his  army,  nor  the  firmness  to  keep  at 
peace  when  he  was  unfit  for  war.  Hie  had 
not  sagacity  enough  either .  to  trust  hit 
people  or  to  distrust  them.  He  gare  a 
little  liberty,  just  enough  to  shue  Us 
throne,  but  not  enough  to  confirm  it.  Hie 
held  fast  to  a  parliament  which  France 
scorned  and  distrusted,  while  allowing  it 
to  hear  language  which  increased  tnai 
scorn  and  distrust.  He  kept  tip  tynumj 
enough  to  justify  the  people  in  calling  tna 
a  tyrant,  and  granted  lioerty  enough  to 
make  the  accusation  easy  and  aaie.    He 
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aimed  at  doing  "  something  great "  in  the 
little  spirit  of  conscious  trepidation.  His 
only  hope  for  the  campaign  required  swift- 
ness and  decision  at  a  time  when  every 
branch  of  the  military  service  was  dis- 
org.miziMl  and  corrupt.  At  the  first  blow 
he  lapscMl  into  fatalism  and  threw  up  his 
hand.  lie  lacked  energy  to  claim  his 
legal  authority  either  in  the  Army  or  in 
the  State.  He  threw  cold  wat<?r  on  every 
plan  that  was  adoj)ted,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent its  adoption.  He  stood  by  to  par- 
alyze his  Generals,  and  when  he  sur- 
rendiTi'd  his  sword  to  save  France,  could 
not  nfrain  from  teac'iing  Coiuit  Bismarck 
how  to  i)oint  a  sword  at  the  heart  of  the 
France  he  was  trying  to  save.  Truly 
may  ilie  French  say  of  their  late  Emperor, 
after  reading  this  marvellous  confession, 
*"  1  know  tliy  works,  that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot ;  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or 
liot.  So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee 
out  of  my  mouth."  The  logical  corollary 
of  such  a  document  as  the  Emperor's  de- 
fence is  a  formal  abdication. 


From  The  Spectator. 
LEON   GAMHETTA. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  M.  Leon  Gam- 
bet  ta,  stoutish  Mir^eillaise  advocate  of 
thirty-five,  with  the  look  of  a  traffic-mana- 
ger, and  Dictator  of  France  outside  Paris, 
should  have  some  difliculty  in  obtaining 
recognition  even  from  those  Englishmen 
wiio  art*  favourable  to  the  French  cause. 
He  is  an  olfence  to  all  their  instincts. 
Tiiat  a  man,  not  being  a  Prince  by  birth, 
should  bear  rule  without  ** legal"  title, 
witliout  patent  from  any  King,  or  election 
by  any  Assembly,  or  sanction  from  any 
piebi>eite.  is  to  most  Englishmen  an  annoy- 
ance :  and  tliat  he  should  be  a  lawyer  and. 
accnnling  to  English  precedents,  a  young 
man,  is  almost  an  atfront.  EngHshmen 
groan,  it  is  true,  under  the  sway  of  the  old, 
denounce  the  electoral  syst-em  as  fatal  to 
young  ability,  and,  whenever  they  have 
anything  to  do  outside  political  or  militiiry 
business,  select  men  under  forty  to  do  it; 
but  nevertheless  ohl  men  govern  opinion 
in  England  as  elsewhere,  and  the  rise  of  a 
man  not  y(  t  worn  out  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion is  to  them  an  offence  requiring  to 
be  e\cu<e(l.  They  follow  a  middle-class 
Premier  with  enthusiasm,  and  are  delighted 
because  he  has  transferred  to  the  sons  of 
the  professional.-,  a  monopoly  of  adminis- 
trative work ;  but  still  in  their  hearts  they 


cannot  believe  that  a  man  without  birth, 
or  wealth,  or  long  experience  can  be  a  fit- 
ting ruler  for  a  great  nation  even  in  the 
throes  of  a  Revolution.  Add  to  his  want 
of  *'  blood,"  of  position,  and  of  years,  the 
fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  race  which 
gave  Napoleon  to  France,  and  that  he  is 
still  essentially  a  Southerner,  a  man  of 
superficially  impulsive  emotion  and  lyrical 
utterance  and  fiery  temper,  who,  if  he 
thinks  a  General  a  traitor,  savs  so  without 
inquiry,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Englishmen  cannot  appreciate  or  even 
endure  M.  Leon  Gambetta,  are  inclined  to 
defend  Marshal  Bazaine  because  he  has 
been  denounced  by  that  "  young  despot,** 
and  are  half  pleased  at  reverses  they  yet 
dislike  because  they  prove  that  his  South- 
ern sanguineness  of  speech  is  so  little  jus- 
tified by  events.  We  have  nothing  to  say, 
of  course,  against  their  impression,  based 
as  it  is  on  a  perfectly  honest  ignorance 
that  there  can  bo  men,  and  considerable 
men,  who  are  not  in  the  least  like  English- 
men. If  IVL  Gambetta  were  an  English- 
man, and  yet  wrote  and  spoke  as  he  does, 
the  chances  that  he  would  be  a  fool  in 
action  would  be  overwhelming ;  but  beins 
what  he  is,  an  energetic  Southener,  trained 
to  write  and  speak  for  a  Southern  multi- 
tude, it  may  be  expedient,  despite  English 
impressions,  to  look  a  little  deeper  than 
his  words  to  find  him. 

And  so  looking,  we  see,  or  think  we  see, 
a  personage  who  is  not  the  English  idea 
of  M.  Gambetta  at  all,  but  one  entirely 
different.  Judging  by  visible  facts  alone, 
we  discern  in  M.  Gambetta  a  man  of  a 
type  common  among  Italian  politicians 
and  men  of  business,  —  men  who  are 
superficiallv  fussy  and  oratorical,  or  even 
vulgar,  with  nothing  about  them  indicat- 
ing power  except  steady  eyes  and  square 
brows;  but  who  have  nevertheless  a 
faculty  of  succeeding,  of  choosing  men, 
and  of  impressing  themselves  upon  other 
men.  That  M.  Gambetta  possesses  this 
last  faculty  in  an  unusual  degree  is  self- 
evident.  Of  legal  title  to  rule  France  he 
has  in  the  English  sense  of  legality  not  a 
shadow.  Of  moral  title  to  take  his  special 
position  as  Minister  both  of  War  and  of 
the  Interior  he  had  only  this,  —  that  Gen- 
eral Trochu  considered  him,  on  the  whole, 
the  fittest  man  for  those  offices.  His  col- 
leagues in  Tours  might  fairly  have  been 
jefdous  of  him  as  a  recruit  who  had  super- 
seded veterans,  his  subordinates  in  the 
War  Department  might  reasonably  have 
distrusted  him  as  a  civilian  who  never  saw 
a  field-piece.  He  had  immediately  and 
directly  to  rule  the  most  exacting,  self- 
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opinionated,  and  independent  body  of 
men  in  the  world, — the  General  officers 
of  the  old  French  Array,  —  men  who 
disliked  him  as  a  Republican,  dreaded  him 
as  a  Rod,  and  detested  him  as  a  Pehin, 
Yet  from  the  moment  when  he  dropped, 
tired  out  with  a  journey  by  balloon, 
into  his  chair  in  the  old  Archie])iscopal 
Palace  of  Tours,  and  announced  that  he 
was  invested  with  full  powers  to  de- 
fend the  country,  no  one  througliout 
France  has  seriously  disputed  his  author- 
ity. His  colleagues  have  become  his 
clerks,  and  have  as  his  clerks  reorj:^anized 
the  Army  Intendance  till  complaints  of 
deticient  supplies  have  all  but  disap- 
peared. The  Treasury  wjis  empty,  but  he 
refilled  it.  The  arsenals  were  half  empty, 
but  one  great  army,  perhaps  two,  have 
now  artillery,  horses,  gunners,  and  breech- 
loaders, "the  loan  in  England,  the  im- 
mense contract  for  arms  with  America, 
the  still  greater  contracts  in  France  itself 
for  artillery,  provisions,  carts,  and  clothes, 
were  all  arranged  by  himself,  and  arc  all 
"drawing," — the  actual  cash,  goods,  tran- 
port,  munitions,  which  were  not  in  being 
two  months  ago,  being  there  to-day  at 
General  IVAurelles*  disposal.  These  were 
acts  within  the  competence  of  any  ener- 
getic business  man ;  but  M.  Gambetta  had 
three  questions  to  decide  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  the  future  of  France 
and  of  the  war,  and  he  has,  to  nil  appear- 
ance, decided  aU  successfully.  First  of  all, 
he  had  to  determine  by  action,  and  not  by 
words,  whether  the  Republicans  or  the 
Reds  were  to  conduct  the  war,  whether  he 
would  employ  organization  or  anarchy  as 
his  grand  weapon.  Red  in  his  energy  and 
his  impulsiveness,  M.  Gambetta  is  Repub- 
lican by  brain,  by  virtue  of  that  common- 
sense  which  never  in  the  highest  whirl- 
wind of  his  passion  quite  leaves  an  Italian ; 
and  he  decided  for  the  Republic.  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse  were  in  insurrection 
for  the  Red  flag ;  to  quarrel  with  it  was, 
feeble  men  said,  to  introduce  civil  war; 
but  M.  Gambetta  faced  the  danger,  told 
the  Lyonnese  Reds  in  so  many  words  that 
they  were  wicked  fools,  risked  actual  war 
at  Marseille^,  where  a  well-meaning  Pre- 
fect, weakened  by  English  ideas  about 
bloodshed,  had  made  himself  agent  of  the 
Ultras ;  and  within  two  months  from  his 
arrival  compelled  every  free  city  in 
France,  Lions  and  Marseilles  included,  to 
submit  quietly  to  his  agents.  The  respect- 
ables evervwhere  rose  at  his  summons, 
the  anarchists  have  everywhere  been 
beaten,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Lyons  Gardes 
Mobiles  on  their  march  westward  is  prob- 


ably the  last  spurt  of  a  resistance  whiehi 
since  the  tide  of  victory  seems  to  tnni,  hsi 
throughout    France    become    impoasibfe. 
The  mutineers  were  treated  as  mutineen, 
enveloped  by  more  faithful  troops,  oom- 
l)elled  to  produce  their  ringleaders,  to  see 
them  sho^  and  to  march  on,  in  their  hesrfs 
recognizing  that  the  State  was  in  France 
supreme  once  more.    The  second  task  wsi 
still  more  difficult, —  to  re-affirm  once  for 
all  the  vital  principle  forgotten  for  twenty 
years  in  France,  tnat  a  General  is  a  ser^ 
vant  of  the  State,  as  much  bound  to  obey 
orders  as  the  humblest  gendarme.    Hist 
task  involved  in  the  midst  of  a  war  a  quar- 
rel with  the  men  of  the  sword.     Under  the 
Emperor   every  French  General  has  feh 
himself  an  entity,  a  personage,  a  man  with 
a  separate  position  in  the  great  Club  which 
kept  the  Lmperor  on  his  throne,  and  hn 
repudiated  almost  in  words  the  notion  of 
obedience  to  any  civil  authority  whatever. 
The  future  historian  of  France  will  be  sUe 
to  show  that  many,  of  the  disasters  of  this 
great  war  had  no  other  cause  than  the 
bickerings  and  jealousies  of  the  Genenlii 
their   intense    sense    of  their  individnal 
ri<^hts  and  privileges.    So  ineradicable  wii 
this  evil  spirit,  the  very  root  of  insubordin- 
ation, that  even  within  the  fortnight  a 
French  General,  General   CambrieL^  hii 
ventured  to  have  and  to  act  on  a  priTsfie 
opinion  that  it  was  beneath  his  position  to 
act  with  another  French  General,  named 
Garibaldi, —  that,  in  fact,  he   had,  as  a 
*<  regular  "  soldier,  a  rieht  to  settle  whom 
the  State  should  and  luould  not  accept  ii 
its  allies.    M.  Gambetta  met  this  spirit  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  met  say- 
where, — by  an  inflexible  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  authority,  by  re* 
moving  General  after  General  without  ex- 
planation or  apology,  by  reducing  offioeiSp 
promoting  officers  and  even  —  in  defiance 
of  all  traditions  since    Louis  Philippe  is 
a    moment   of    subserviency     destroyed 
France    by   accepting    the    Law   which 
abolished  the  rigiit  of  the  State   to  disp 
miss  an  officer,  and  so  made  of  the  Army 
a  self-dependent  Club — making  offioeiii 
until  he  had  found  the  men  who   were 
prepared   to   obey   the    State,  and  who 
therefore,  have  for  the  first  time  stemmed 
the  tide  of  French  diaaster.    The  Generals 
reduced  to  reason,  there  still  remsined  the 
greater  task  of  reducing  their  soldien  to 
obedience.     The   difficiuties   in  the  way 
were  enormous.     Under  the  Eminre  the 
officers  had  gradually  become  accostomed 
to  tolerate  laxity,  and  found  reftige  from 
resistance  in  isolation,— had,  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive, though   ui\juBt  phxvsey  become 
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"  afiaid  of  the  men,"  till  they  hardly  dared 
issue  an  unpleasant  command,  till  the  tra- 
dition of  obedience  had  disappeared,  while 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  had  of 
itself  destroyed  the  tradition  of  mere  def- 
erence. Deference,  at  no  time  strong  in  a 
French  Army,  where  the  private  may  be 
the  social  superior  of  his  officer,  could  not 
be  restored ;  but  obedience  might  be,  and 
it  was.  Rising  fully  to  the  height  of  the 
situation,  the  stoutish  Italian  advocate 
who  for  the  hour  represented  France 
deorted  that  in  this  supreme  hour  of 
dinger  every  soldier  guilty  of  disobedi- 
ence, insubordination,  or  pillage  should  be 
treated  as  he  would  be  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  —  tried  by  court-martial  of  officers 
only  and  executed  there  and  then.  A 
stern  hint  was,  at  the  same  time,  given  to 
all  general  officers  that  this  order  had  no 
limits,  and  was  meant  to  be  executed  as 
well  as  read,  if  they  intended  to  remain  in 
command.  The  new  power,  which  exists 
as  an  ultimate  power  in  every  army  in  the 
world,  was,  therefore,  relentlessly  but 
justly  applied,  and  executions,  said  to 
have  exceeded  100  in  number,  completely 
re.>tored  di8cij)line  in  the  Army  of  the 
Loire,  —  discipline  of  the  old  and  true  kind, 
under  which  a  soldier  dare  no  more  plun- 
der the  peasantry  without  orders  than  he 
dare  retreat  before  the  enemy  without  a 
signal.  Correspondents  raged  and  talked 
of  (liscontent,  and  the  certainty  that  D*Au- 
relles  would  be  shot  —  as  if  that  mattered 
—  but  no  aruiy  ever  mutinied  against  dis- 
cipline yet ;  the  officers  recovered  their 
places  and  their  confidence,  the  men  found 
once  more  that  they  were  led,  and  once 
again,  for  the  first  time  since  Wiirth,  it  be- 
came pos>il)le  to  execute  manoeuvres,  and 
to  move  men  swiftly  without  leaving  one- 
half  of  them  behind.  It  had  come  to  this 
with  the  French  Army,  that  a  march  of 
ten  miles  a  day  reduced  it  to  a  disorgan- 
ized crowd.     The  instrument  of  which  the 


Prussians  make  such  use,  the  field  tele- 
graph, has  been  organized ;  and  finally,  by 
the  appointment  of  civil  Commissaries, 
with  absolute  power  of  makine  requisitions, 
to  accompany  the  Army,  M.  GamDetta  has 
removed  the  last  and  most  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  Intendance,  has 
enabled  it  to  levy  supplies  from  the  coun- 
try, without  demoralizing  the  Army  by 
employing  soldiers  in  a  task  which,  if  left 
to  them,  degenerates  into  unauthorized 
plunder.  As  a  result  of  all  these  decrees, 
France  has  again  an  army  which  can  fight 
a  battle  in  the  field. 

We  have  taken  every  fact  in  this  article 
from  the  letters  of  men  who  are  bitterly 
hostile  to  M.  Gambetta ;  who  consider  him 
a  foe  of  the  army,  an  upstart,  and  a  luna- 
tic ;  who  are  never  tired  of  shrieking  for  a 
military  dictator,  and  consider  that  France 
is  lost  because  her  representative  *'  looks 
like  a  bourgeois"  —  a  remark,  by  the  way, 
which  is  only  true,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  of 
so  many  French  and  Italian  statesmen, 
who  arc  apt  to  want  the  impassiveness 
most  Englishmen  and  all  Grermans  of  rank 
are  accustomed  to  affect.  And  we  ask  our 
readers  deliberately  whether  the  man  who 
has  done  all  this  for  his  country,  who  in 
two  months  has  re-established  order  in  the 
^reat  cities  and  discipline  in  the  armies  of 
France ;  who,  amidst  unheard-of-disasters, 
has  struggled  against  national  despair, 
with  one  hand  beating  down  anarchists, 
and  with  the  other  building  up  armies,  and 
who,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  work  which  he 
believed  to  be  on  the  edge  of  success,  halted 
to  accept  an  armistice  he  detested  because 
his  beleaguered  colleagues  had  approved 
it  —  a  man,  that  is,  who  has  displayed  the 
energy  of  a  Jacobin  and  the  self-restraint 
of  an  English  Cabinet  Minister  —  is  a  man 
to  be  so  utterly  despised  ?  Our  prayer  is 
that  when  England's  hour  of  danger  shall 
arrive,  we  also  may  find  such  a  man,  with 
the  one  additional  quality  of  silence. 


We  p'lin  some  notion.  s*iys  the  Gardener*8 
Chronicle^  of  whnt  a  siege  means  when  we 
learn  from  Paris  that  the  veteran  director  of 
tiie  .JiirJiu  «levS  Plantes,  the  well-known  chemist, 
rhevreul  —  aptly  called,  from  his  researches 
into  the  nature  of  f  itty  substances, —  **  the  king 
of  the  fatty  aci-ls,"  —  hivs  place<i  himself  at  the 
he.i<l  of  a  bri^a<le  compose*}  of  employes  of  the 
Museum,  an<J  Ix-taken  himself  to  the  furtifica- 
tiou-?,  M.  Dolaunay,  the  Director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory,    and      M.      Milne-Edwards,     have 


marched  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the  head  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  serTants  of 
I  the  Academy  of   Sciences  and   the    Museum. 
I  What  should  we  think  here  in  London  if  the 
j  chief  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  with  Pro- 
fessor Owen  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett  as  his  aiiet, 
took  the  field  with  their  subordinates  and  oocu- 
!  pied  Shooter's  Hill,  or  if  the  director  at  Kew, 
I  with  his  8ta£f,  took  upon  themselves  the  defence 
'  of  Richmond  Hill  T    And  yet  this  is  what  it  has 
1  come  to  in  Paris. 
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In    a     Crllar  at  Strasbdrg.— A    French  and  wept  for  more  than  two  hoars.    Ihadspfot 

piper  gives  the  following  ticouunt  of  the  expo-  four  daya  in  that  cellar.     I  went  into  it  without 

rii'ucenof  one  of  the  iiihabitauts  of  Str;u>burg  one  grvj   hair,  and  now  it  is  quite  white    I 

duriii;;  the  sic^e: — '*  I  hml  been  establi.slie>l  in  h)ive  Hge<l  more  than  twenty  years  in  four  dars. 

Srm.sbur};  fur  many  ycarsi,  ami  my  aff.iirs  had  As  for  my  shops,  all  are  burnt.     I  had  worked 

never  1^-en  ho  pros^xTous  iis  thoy  were  when  the  for  ten  yeara  to  set  up  my  fimily  in  tolerable 

wir  broke  our.     On  the  nppnuich  of  the  enemy  comfort.     My  wife  and  I  looked  for  an  old  age 

I  8  nt  aw:iy  my  wife  antl  family,  but  could  not  exempt   from   care;  now  all  most   b^n  over 

leive  my  w.  11*6111)0808  an^l   Hhups,  lest  when  the  again,  and  i  see  no  prospect  of  anything  bat 

town  was  tuicen  they  should  bo  given  up  to  pll-  misery  for  oar  fdture  days." 

h\'*o.     The  first  eif^ht  days  all  went  well,  the  p^j  jiall  Giiette. 
quarter  I  inhabited  seemed  t<i  be  spareil;  but  on 

the  ninth  day  a  shell  exploded  in  fnmt  of  my  

houde  and  broke  all  the  windows  on  the  ground 
ti(N)r.     I  thought  it  prudent  from  th.it  time  to 

take  refuge  in  my  celLir.  I  had  some  provis-  FuTiD  Lenscs.  —  Ah  invention  hts  been  pit- 
ions  there,  so  that  I  seldom  went  out  of  it  I  ented  by  Mr.  Woodward,  bf  Baltimore,  U.S., 
Bpent  my  days  and  evenin;rs  in  reading,  little  which  consists  in  bending  circular  discs  of  glwi 
thinking  wh  it  was  about  to  befall  me.  On  &it-  to  any  curvature,  either  spherical  or  naraboti- 
urdriy,  the  KUh.  about  mid-djiy,  while  I  was  cal,  and  afterwards  cementing  and  firmly  secai^ 
taking  a  nHtil,  I  httinl  a  tremendous  noise  over-  ing  them  together  by  means  of  rings  or  bands 
head.  I  ran  to  the  stiirs  to  Jiscortain  the  of  metal,  or  other  suitable  material,  thus  fom- 
ainount  of  damage  doubtk'«i  cause- 1  by  a  shell  ing  cells  for  holding  fluids,  whereby  ft  flaid  iens, 

I  made 
larger 

DKiOt 

pherioal  or  parabolically  curvei  gUsKf, 

my  mind  in  the  first  hour  of  my  captivity  I  cm-  the  metallic  rebate*!  rings,  ani  system  of  oe- 

not  :i.le(iuately  describe.     I  h:i-l  fits  of  dumb  an-  menting  which  are  employed,  a  oombina  ioo  of 

gi*r,   to   which   general  exhiusiion    suoceeJe-l.  cells  may  be  formed  for  holding  fluids  of  diller- 

By  .legrees  I  came  to  myself,  for  I  must  confess  ent  in-iices  of  refraction,  thus  forming  a  fluid 

I  completely  lost  my  he;id;  I  collected  my  ideas,  leua   which   will  OTorcome  both  sphericd  tn-l 

and  thought  I  reinemberetl  having  during  the  chromatic  abernition  in  its  own  constructioii, 

day  brouj;ht  down  a  petroleum  lamp.     I  felt  my  anj  ^igo  whereby  reflectors  can  be  made  of  a^r 

way  to  the  niece  of  furniture  on  which  I  bo-  of  the  precise  and  exact  curratares  mentioDcJ. 

i:eve  1   I  h.ul  pi  ic^'d   it.  and   by  goal   fortune  the  shells  of  glass  being  silrered  like  oniinaiy 

then*  it  wis.     I  lighted   it   instantly.     It   was  mirrors, 
then  that  I  retiliz-jd  my  true  situation ;  all  round 
me  there  were  ruins;  the  stiiraise  no  longer  ex- 
is  teil;    I  could  no  hmgcr  de^seive  myself;    the 
house  h:id  fallen  in  and  this  cellar  w.is  to  l>o  my 

tomb.    To  clwir  the  rubbish  on  that  bile  w,w  T„g  ^^^^  ^f  the  experiments  at  Woolwioh  is 

my  oiily  hope,  and  I  begin  it  with  the  fury  of  reference  to  war  balloons  is  that  it   htf  been 

despair.     Lvery  brick  I  took  away  made  others  foy^j  ^.^^  ^  h^jght  ^f  iqO  fiithoms  at  horiwntal 

fill;  the  walls  crumbled  continually,  andl  was  diatauco  of  lilW  fathoms  from  the  enemy  would 

from  one  moment  to  another  thivitened   with  ^^nablc   observers  to  secure  the  widest  ezpaue 

destruction  by  the  ruins      Then  my  limp  went  „f   ^-^^^^      i^  jg  ascertaine-l  thit  captive  bal- 

out  for  want  of  oil,  and  for  a  time  I  gave  up  all  i^^,  ^^^^j^  stability.    The  balloon  having  Uken 

h<.|Hs  but  the  instinct  «,f  s-lf-preservation  pre-  ^  Btatonary  iiosition,  eight  cameras  and  leases 

vailed   and  I  set  to  work  again  in  a  sort  ot  rage.  .^^^j  ^ound  the  country  at  equal  distances  en- 

I  .al  beiMi  working,  .is  it  soemol  to  mo,  more  ^^^^^  ^he  country  to  be  phofographel.     The  in- 

tlnn  .wodays,  wIkmi  the  ceihnRsu  Idenly  tell  in;  elination  and  length  of  the  cord    to  keep  the 

a  bnc*  struck  me  on  the  he,i  ,  and  I  fainted.  ^.^^.^  in  the  same  stratum  of  air  was  found  to 

How  long  I  remained  insensible  I  cannot  telL  be  eisily  calculable.     By  the  new  system  of  mil- 

>V  hen  I  R'opi-ned  iny  eyes  I  i)erceivi».l  an  open-  -^^       telegraphy  for  field  ser^'ioe  telegraph  wilts 

ing  alwye  my  hi-oil;  the  stirs  were  shining;  it  ^an  be  carriil  throagh  the  lur  fh>iii  terra firmm 

w:is  night     I  suffere.1  horribly,  'in'i  d;ired  not  ^  ^  Walloon,  and  the  wire  can  be  paid  oat  si 

move  for  feir  of  pro^lucing  a  tresh  fill  of  ma-  fi«t  as  the  balloon  sails;  and  two  or  more  bil- 

sonry.     I  waitc* I  for  day  m  mortal  anxiety.     As  loons  cau  be  kept  in  oommanksation  with  each 

Bixm  its   I   could   mihie  niy  position  hope  re-  ^ther,  so  that  telegraphio  operations  oan  be 

turni-l.     I  inaile  a  heap  of  the  rubbish  all  round  ^,j^^^  ^^^  ^^  Walloon  to  head^oarten  ui 

me.  and  clin',nng  to  a  iHi^iin  of  the  ceiling,  I  ^^ence  to  the  base  of  operations.    It  is  beliered 

rjiisiHl  myself  out  of  this  cellar  which  had  so  1^^,^  ^^^  biUoons  will  Ibe  minafiifltared  at  the 

nearly  been  my  grave.     Once  out  of  it.  I  again  R.>yal  Arecnal.  and  that  offijers  of  Boyal  Eo- 

gave  way.     \\  h-n  I  came  to  myself  once  more,  ^^^„  ^^i  ^e  trained  in  their  an. 
I  crouched  ilowu  among  the  rums  of  my  abode 
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MIGHT  AND  RIGHT:    A   DIALOGUE. 
ndvTcjf  kfiE  y*  ob  Oavaruoeu 

Kino  William. 

I  WIELD  the  strength  of  the  choeen  race. 

My  breath  makes  kingdoms  to  fall  and  stand ; 

I  have  moved  my  landmarks  a  goodly  space, 
And  won  fair  realms  from  the  stranger's 
hand. 

I  have  driven  the  **  Welsh  *'   with  spear  and 
sword 

In  the  cause  of  God  and  my  people's  gain. 
That  German  tongues  may  sing  to  the  Ix)rd 

In  the  fields  of  Alsace  and  £ir  Lorraine. 

On  my  right  stands  Bismarck  to  do  my  will, 
With  steel  in  his  words  and  blood  on  his  pen ; 

On  my  left  sits  Moltke  calm  and  still, 
Weaving  his  nets  with  meshes  of  men. 

Am  I  not  lord  in  the  day  of  wrath. 
To  smite  my  foes  with  a  holy  rod  7 

Who  shall  blaspheme  or  bar  my  path  T 
Is  not  my  sword  as  the  sword  of  God  7 

Freedom. 

O  king  of  the  prond  and  patient  folk. 
When  you  rose  in  power  to  guard  your  Rhine, 

And  smote  the  tyrant  with  stroke  on  stroke. 
The  sword  was  yours,  but  the  edge  was  mine. 

Can  I  sell  my  children  to  serve  your  will  7 
Shall  they  bow  their  necks  to  a  yoke  again  7 

Of  plunder  your  nets  may  tike  their  fill. 
But  the  meshes  are  wide  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Though  you  bum  with  fire  and  sow  with  salt 
All  fenced  cities  from  Rhine  to  Seine, 

Is  France  the  soil  where  your  armies  halt  7 
Nay,  France  is  mine,  and  your  thought  is 
vain. 

The  sunbeams  are  broken  and  dashed  in  spray 
Till  the  waves  are  spent  and  the  storm  is 
done : 

Lo,  saith  the  wind,  how  I  rule  the  day! 
Lo,  how  my  fury  hath  quenched  the  sun! 

The  music  of  sun  and  stars  in  their  path 
Is  fuller  than  storm-wind  and  beat  of  drum. 

For  you  the  darkness  and  day  of  wrath  : 
The  light  is  mine  and  the  reign  to  come. 
Spectator.  F.  P. 


THE  TREE. 


The  Tree's  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their 

brown  : 
«*  Shall  I  Uke  them  awayT"  said  the  Frost 
sweeping  down. 

**No:  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  blossoms  have  grown," 
Prayed  the  tree,  while  he  trembled  ^m  rootlet 
to  crown. 


The  Tree  bore  its  blossoms  and  all  the  birds  iimg : 
«*  Shall  I  take  them  away  7  "  said  the  Wind,  u 
he  swung. 

'*  No  :  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown,*' 
Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  qoivering  hong. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsammer  glow : 
Said  the  girl,  **  May  I  gather  the  berries  or 
nol" 

**  Tes  :  all  thoa  canst  see  : 
Take  them;  all  are  for  thee,'* 
Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  lus  laden 
boughs  low. 

From  Herr  BJomson'i  "  Ane." 


A  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

In  her  bower  she  lay,  like  a  snow  wreath  flnng 
'Mid  flow'rs  of  brightest  hue; 
Pouting  roses  about  her  hnng  — 
Violets  'neath  her  mantle  hung  — 
Shedding  their  light  of  blue. 

Pillow'd  on  one  fair  arm  she  lay, 
Beneath  her  silver  veil  — 
Her  golden  locks  in  wanton  plnj* 
As  sunbeams  through  the  m»t  make  vaj, 
Stole  round  her  bosom  pale. 

Falling  waters  afi&r  were  heard. 

To  lull  the  slumb'ring  fkir; 
Tet  ever  and  aye  her  soul  seem'd  ■tirr'd 
In  dove-like  murmurs,  as  if  the  bird 

Of  dreams  sat  brooding  there. 

All  rude  winds  were  hush'd  to  rest  -^ 
Only  the  enamoured  south « 
Wantoning  round  her  swan-like  breast. 
The  silken  folds  of  her  asare  vest 
Kiss'd  with  its  Ansgrant  month. 

L.L.D. 


THE  LOUER  SENDETH  SIGHES  TO    MUITE 

HIS  SUTE. 

Go  burning  sighes  vnto  the  flnoeen  hart. 
Go  breake  the  yse  which  pities  painftiU  dart 
Myght  neuer  perce  and  yf  that  mortall  prayer 
In  heauen  be  herd,  at  lest  yet  I  desire 
That  death  or  mercy  end  my  wofbll  smart 
Take  with  thee  payn,  whereof  I  haoe  my  part. 
And  eke  the  flame  from  which  I  cannot  start. 
And  leaue  me  then  in  rest,  I  yon  require  : 
Go  burning  sighes  fulfil  that  I  desire. 
I  must  go  worko  I  see  by  craft  and  art 
For  truSi  and  fiuth  in  her  is  laid  apart : 
Alas,  I  can  not  therfbre  assails  her 
With  pitefull  complaint  and  scalding  fier 
That  ftx)m  my  brest  disoeioably  doth  start 
Translated  fh>m  Petrarch,  bj  Sir  Thoa.  WjatL 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
LORD  PALMERSTON.* 

It  sounds  strange  to  say  of  a  man  who 
ditd  in  his  eighty-second  year  that  he  died 
opi)ortunely,  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late, 
for  his  fame.  Yet  this  is  strictly  true  of 
Lord  Palmcrston.  If  he  had  died  at 
srveiitv,  before  his  first  Premiership,  the 
I)laco  permanently  assigned  to  him  by  his- 
tory would  be  amongst  British  statesmen 
of  an  inferior  order:  he  would  have  no 
j»rotension  to  rank  with  Soimers,  Walpole, 
Cliatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Peel,  or  Can- 
ning ;  he  would,  at  best,  be  remembered  as 
one  who,  by  conducting  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  on  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles,  had  caused  England  to  be  re- 
garded, with  alternating  fear  and  grati- 
tude, as  the  eager,  not  invariably  ju- 
dicious, promoter  of  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  lived  a  year  or  two  longer, 
he  would  probably  have  survived  much  of 
his  utility  and  his  popularity:  although  he 
would  certainly  not  have  fallen  back^n 
the  reactionary  party,  he  would  haroly 
have  moved  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the 
party  of  progress,  who  were  already  be- 
ginning to  murmur ;  he  was  imperfectly 
qualified  for  a  home  minister  at  the  best 
of  times ;  he  would  have  upheld  unwill- 
iuizly  and  with  a  bad  grace  the  banner  of 
Retrenchment  and  Reform;  and  neither 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
nor  the  Irish  Land  Bill  would  have  been 
carried  (if  carried  at  all)  in  ihe  sweeping, 
dasliing,  and  uncompromising  style  in 
will  eh  Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried  them. 

It  was  owing  to  the  pecuhar  exigencies 
of  a  transition  period  that  Lord  Palmer- 
Bion's  reputation  culminated.  It  was  dur- 
iu"  a  lull,  between  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  when  the  State  vessel  was  paus- 
ing in  her  course,  that  the  national  voice 
kept  him  at  the  helm.  The  rational  ma- 
jority of  the  people  thought  that,  after 
the  abolition  of  almost  all  prominent  and 
a<lniitted  evils  or  inequalities  —  after  such 
measures   as    Catholic   Emancipation,  the 


•  Ltf'  of  IL  nrif  John  Tt-mple,  Third  Viscount  PaX- 
vxfr.-ti'ii.  irith  Krtract^^fYom  his  Journala  and  Cor- 
rr.-'j"->ul>  nrr.  By  tho  Kipht  [Ion.  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
r.Mhvtr,  CiC.li.,  MP.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    London, 
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Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  with  the  attendant  and 
analogous  changes  —  we  might  rest,  be 
thankful,  and  take  breath,  before  hazard- 
ing any  fresh  attempt  to  improve  or  con- 
firm our  political,  social,  or  material  ad- 
vantages by  legislation.  In  other  words, 
moderate  Conservatism  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant ;  Lord  Palmerston  was  pre-eminently 
a  moderate  Conservative ;  and  the  wide- 
spread conviction  that  he  was  so,  that  he 
was  equally  opposed  to  undue  caution  and 
rash  enterprise,  was  what  gained  him 
the  confidence  and  insured  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  influential  portion  of 
the  so-called  Opposition  in  addition  to 
the  largest,  steadiest,  and  (we  think)  wisest 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  During  the 
closing  years  of  his  career  he  attained  and 
held  power  by  being  the  representative 
man,  or  (more  correctly  speaking)  repre- 
sentative politician,  of  the  period;  and 
this  must  not  be  understood  in  a  depre- 
ciating sense,  for  it  was  not  he  who 
changed  and  accommodated  himself  to  the 
times,  but  the  times  had  come  over  to  his 
way  of  thinking  and  acting.  He  remained 
substantially  what  he  always  had  been; 
tout  vient  hpropos  h  qui  sail  attendre ;  and 
the  good  fortune  which  attended  him 
through  life  had  so  ordered  it  that,  as  con- 
temporary after  contemporary  died  out, 
he  should  be  recognized  as  the  statesman 
of  all  others  best  qualified  to  satisfy  the 
ex|>ectations  of  his  countrymen. 

If  any  persons  connected  or  intimately 
acquainted  with  Lord  Palmerston  and 
anxious  for  his  fame  should  be  inclined  to 
question  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  eminent  quali- 
fications for  his  task,  their  doubts  and 
misgivings  will  be  materially  lightened,  if 
not  altogether  dissipated,  by  the  opening 
paragraphs,  in  which  he  clearly  developes 
his  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  which 
he  proposes  to  describe  and  illustrate,  and 
his  plan :  — 

**  I  have  undertaken  to  write  the  biography 
of  a  great  statesman  under  whom  \  long  served, 
and  for  whom  I  had  a  sinoere  and  respectAil  at- 
tachment I  shall  endeavour  to  perform  this 
not  ungrateful  task  with  simplioitj  and  impar- 
tiality, feeling  certain  that  the  more  simply  and 
impartially  I  can  make  known  the  oharaoter  of 
a  singularly  able  and  honoorable  man,  the  mor« 
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likely  I  am  to  secure  for  his  memory  the  admi- 
ration and  affection  of  hia  countrymen.  The 
most  distinguishing  advantage  poss^sed  by  the 
eminent  person  whom  1  am  about  to  describe 
was  a  nature  that  opened  itself  happily  to  the 
tastes,  feelings,  and  habits  of  various  classes  and 
kinds  of  men.  Ilcnce  a  comprehensive  sympa- 
thy, which  not  only  put  his  actions  in  spontane- 
ous harmony  with  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
public,  but  by  presenting  life  before  his  mind  in 
many  aspects,  widened  its  views  and  moderated 
its  impressions,  and  led  it  away  from  those  sub- 
tleties and  eccentricities  which  solitude  or  living 
constantly  in  any  limited  society  is  apt  to  gen- 
erate. 

'*  In  the  march  of  his  epoch  he  was  behind 
the  eager,  but  before  the  ^ow.  Accustomed  to 
a  wide  range  of  observation  over  contemporane- 
ous events,  he  had  been  led  by  history  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  eras  have  their  exaggerations, 
which  a  calm  judgment  and  an  enlightened 
statesmanship  should  distinctly  recognize,  but 
not  prematurely  or  extravagantly  indulge.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  absolute  wisdom  which 
some  see  in  the  past,  which  others  expect  from 
the  future;  but  he  preferred  the  hopes  of  the 
generation  that  was  coming  on  to  the  despair  of 
the  generation  that  was  passing  away.  Thus 
there  was  nothing  violent  or  abrupt,  nothing 
that  had  the  appearance  of  going  backwards  and 
forwards,  or  forwards  and  backwards,  in  his 
long  career.  It  moved  on  in  one  direction 
gradually  but  continuously  from  its  commence 
ment  to  its  close,  under  the  influence  of  a  motive 
power  formed  from  the  collection  of  various  in- 
fluences —  the  one  podifying  the  other  —  and 
not  representing  in  the  aggr^ate  the  decided 
opinion  of  any  particular  party  or  class,  but 
approximating  to  the  opinion  of  the  English  na- 
tion in  general.  Into  the  peculiar  and  individ- 
ual position,  which  in  this  manner  he  by  degrees 
acfiuired,  he  carried  an  earnest  patriotism,  a 
strung  manly  understanding,  many  accomplish- 
ments derived  from  industry  and  a  sound  early 
education,  and  a  remarkable  talent  for  compre- 
hending and  commanding  details.  This,  indeed, 
was  his  peculiar  merit  as  a  man  of  business,  and 
wherein  he  showed  the  powers  of  a  masterly  ca- 
pacity. No  official  situation,  therefore,  found 
him  unequal  to  it;  whRst  it  is  still  more  remark- 
able that  he  i^ever  aspired  to  any  prematurely. 
Ambitious,  he  was  devoid  of  vanity;  and  with  a 
singular  absence  of  effort  or  pretension,  he 
found  his  foot  at  lost  placed  on  the  topmost 
round  of  the  ladder  he  had  been  long  unosten- 
tatiously mounting." 

Tliis  strikes  us  to  bo  just  in  conception 


and  felicitous  in  expression.  It  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  ensuing  biography,  for 
which  abundant  materials  of  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  description  were  fortu- 
nately at  hand;  including  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  down  to  1830,  journals 
for  several  years,  and  numerous  letters  to 
near  relatives  and  trusted  fHenda  to  whom 
the  writer  communicates  his  thoughts  and 
speculations  on  both  private  and  public 
matters  without  reserve.  The  letters  to 
his  brother,  Sir  William  Temple,  the  diplo- 
matist, who  became  Minister  at  Naples, 
would  alone  constitute  a  highly  interestp 
ing  publication. 

There  is  a  conventional  undorstanding 
that  no  notes  are  to  be  taken  of  what 
passes  in  Cabinets,  and  when  notes  have 
been  taken  that  they  should  be  carefully 
suppressed  or  sealed  up  till  the  generation 
interested  in  and  affected  by  them  shall 
have  passed  away.  Lord  Palmerston  does 
not  appear  to  have  considered  himself 
bound  by  any  understanding  of  this  sorl 
S(me  uf  his  journals  contain  full  and  ci^ 
rious  notes  of  what  took  place  in  the 
earlier  Cabinets  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  these  have  been  placed  at  the 
unrestricted  disposal  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
in  the  full  confidence  (amply  justified  by 
the  result)  that  ho  would  exercise  a  sound 
discretion  in  quoting  from  them.  He  has 
used  them  in  a  manner  to  throw  new  and 
valuable  light  on  public  characters  and 
events,  without  (that  we  can  see)  with- 
drawing the  veil  from  anything  which 
policy  or  delicacy  required  to  be  con^ 
cealod. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  hia  book  is  the 
manner  in  which,  step  by  step,  by  aid  of 
these  documents,  the  individual  Palmer- 
ston is  developed  and  placed  in  broad  relief 
until  it  is  made  clear  how  and  why  a  man 
without  commanding  eloquence,  without 
personal  or  parliamentary  following,  with- 
out grandeur  of  conception  or  originality 
of  view,  rose  gradually  and  steadily  to  the 
highest  point  of  power  and  popularity  to 
which  it  is  well  possible  for  the  subject  of 
a  constitutional  State  to  rise.  The  trains 
are  laid  from  the  beginning,  and  even  in 
the  few  and  faint  traces  of  I^rd  Falmev^ 
stou's  boyhood  that  have  remained  un- 
erased by  time,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  disooT- 
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ers  proofs  that  the  boy  was  father  to  the 
man.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  omitted  to  mark  the  probable 
influence  of  blood  and  race  to  which  Mr. 
Kinglake  drew  attention  in  a  sketch  of 
**  Tho  Minister  who  held  his  own  Way :  "  — 
*•  His  partly  Celtic  blood,  and  perhaps,  too, 
in  early  life,  his  boyish  consciousness  of 
power,  had  given  him  a  certain  elation  of 
manner  and  bearing  which  kept  him  for 
a  long  time  out  of  the  good  graces  of 
the  more  fastidious  part  of  the  English 
world."  *  When  this  passage  was  read  to 
Lady  Palmerston  at  Broadlands,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  book,  she  denied  the 
Celtic  blood  almost  as  indignantly  as  Lady 


which  he  always  took  an  interest.'*  It  was 
there  also  that  he  acquired  an  accomplish- 
ment which  he  subsequently  turned  to 
good  account.  lie  spoke  Italian  fluently 
and  idiomatically.  His  residence  abroad 
also  inspired  him  with  a  wholesome  dis- 
taste for  sundry  habits  and  customs  of  the 
English,  which  did  not  fall  into  deserved 
discredit  till  long  after  he  had  grown  to 
man's  estate,  without  at  the  same  time  in 
the  least  impairing  his  boldness  of  spirit 
or  manliness  of  tone.  Writing  to  his 
friend  Francis  Hare  in  Italy,  from  Har- 
row, January  5th,  1798,  after  expressing 
his  admiration  of  Andromeda's  leave- 
taking  scene  with  Hector  in  the  5th  Book 


Teazle  denied  the  pillion  and  the  coach-  of  the  "  Hiad,'' he  says :  — 

horse,  but  on  immediate  reference  to  the  ...                  j  .       ^           m             r>  .^ 

,,  T»            M    u        1    -Ai.  J    xi,  X  -Kt    -a-  I  *™  ^^^  domg  Caesar,  Terenoe,  Ovid, 

**  Peera'^e     she  admitted    that  Mr.  King-   u^ o     i   t   *         *        i         «    !•        * 

°                                                          °  Homer,  Greek  Testament,  and  a  collection  of 

lake  was  right.  Greek  epigrams,  and  after  the  Easter  holidays. 

According  to  Sir    Henry    Bulwer,  the  ^^ich  are  now  drawing  near,  I  shall  begin  Vir- 

Temples  were  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  gil,  Horace,  and  some  more.    I  am  perfectly  of 

Henry  VIII.,  and   Lord   Palmerston's  im-  yoiir  opinion  conoeming  drinking  and  swearing, 

mediate  ancestor  was  the  younger  brother  which,  though  fashionable  at  present,  I  think 

of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  trusted  conn-  extremely    nngentlemanlike;    as    for    getting 

sellor  of  William   III.  and  the    honoured  drunk,  I  can  find  no  pleasure  in  it    I  am  glad 

patron  of  Swifl.     Henry,  the  son  of  this  to  see  that  though  educated  in  Italy  you  have 

younger  brother,  was  the  first    Viscount  not  forgot  old  England.    Your  letter  brings  to 

Palmerston,  created  March  r2th,  1772,  and  ^7  ™inJ  the  pleasant  time  I  spent  in  Italy,  and 

was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  described  ^^^^  "®  ^"^  ^  '^^"^t  the  country  I  am  now 

as   an  accomplished  and  fashionable  gen-  reading  so  much  about;  and  when  I  am  sucking 

tleman,  a   lover  and   appreciator  of   art,  a  sour  orange,  purchased  by  perhaps  eight  bi- 

which  he  studied  in  Italy.     He   was  also  ^^  ^  '^''!^  "''^  "«"^^  ."P^°  |»»«»  ""^'^^  ^ 

an  admirer  of  beauty,  of  which  he   gave  a  "«!*  *°  get  m  such  plen^^  m  Italy;  and  when 

r  '     I  '  J  ^    Tkw     Tkt  eating  nasty  tomgs  nicknamed  sausaires,  envy 

proof  in  his  second  marriage  to  Miss  Mee,  *i>i  u         l  *.. 

^ ,      .  .  -        ,  ,  ,       ,       ,  yo"  at  Bologna,  who  perhaps  now  are  feasting 

who  is  "said  to  have   been  the   daughter  off  some  nice  ones.    I  have  begun  to  learn  Span- 

of  a   respectable    Dubhn   tradesman,  into  ish,  have  also  begun  to  read  •  Don  Quixote 'in 

whose  house,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  the  original,  which  I  can  assure  you  gave  me 

his  horse,  the  peer  was   carried.     Our  late  much  pleasure.    Mr.  GaeUno,  if  you  remember 

Prime  Minister  (bom  20th  October,  1784)  him,  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you.    I  can 

was  sou  of  the  second  Viscount,  of  whom  I  assure  you  I  have  by  no  means  left  off  my  Ital- 

have  just  been  speaking,  and  of  Mss  Mee,  ian,  but  keep  it  up  every  holiday  with  Mr. 

who,  though  not  of  aristocratic  birth,  from  Gaetano,  who  has  published  a  new  Italian  gram- 

all  accounts  appears  to  have  been  not  only  ™ar,  which  has  been  very  much  approved  of 

handsome,  but  accomplished  and  agreeable,  ^«^  '^^  England.    I  cannot   agree  with  you 

and  to  have  taken  in  a  becoming  manner  ^^^'^  marriage,  though  I    ihould  be  by  no 

the  place  in  Dublin  and   London  society  rneans  precipitaU  ah<nU  my  choice.    Willy  it 

I  ■  I    ,  J  X     1  TT  come  to  Harrow,  and  sends  his  love  to  you.    I 

which  her  marnajie  opened  to  her.     Her         ,  •  u  .  i.     .  .• 

,      .       ,,       ..  .•    r    X     1    1  I  •       ^  »e"id  you  no  news,  as  I  know  none.    Adieu! " 
husband  s  artistic  tastes  led  him  at  vanous 

times  into  Italy ;  and  it  was  thus  that  a  Francis  Hare  was  the  eldest  of  four 
portion  of  the  future  minister's  boyhood  highly-gifted  and  accomplished  brothers. 
was  passed  in  that  country  in  the  fate  of    He  is  the  only  friend  or  acquaintance  of 

Lord  Palmerston's  boyhood  mentioned  or 
•  "The  invatdoQ  of  the  Crimea,"  voL  L  p.  463.     commemorated  by  him,  and  it  is  somewhat 
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remarkable  that  there  is  no  allusion  in  the 
Autobiography  to  his  having  been  at  Har- 
row with  Byron  and  Peel.*  The  fact  is 
he  had  no  turn  at  any  time  for  that  sort 
of  habitual  companionship  which  passes 
current  for  friendship  in  the  world,  the 
binding  nature  of  which  may  be  collected 
from  Solwyn's  cynical  confession :  **  When 
I  lose  a  friend,  I  go  to  White's  and  choose 
another."  The  only  person  beyond  tlie 
circle  of  his  own  family  to  whom  Lord 
Pahnerston  was  believed  to  have  accorded 
the  full  privileges  of  a  friend  was  the  late 
Sir  George  Shee.  At  the  period  when  his 
education  was  proceeding,  the  city  in  the 
British  isles  which  shone  the  brightest 
witli  intellectual  light  was  Edinburgh, 
proudly  arrogating  the  title  of  the  Modern 
Athens.  Rarely  was  such  a  constellation 
seen  of  historians  and  pliilosophers,  and 
numerous  were  the  pilgrims  who  hurried 
to  do  homage  and  imbibe  inspiration  at 
their  shrine.  It  became  the  fashion  for 
young  Englishmen  of  rank  to  take  the 
University  of  PMinburgh  as  an  interme- 
diate stage  between  a  public  school  and 
an  English  University.  Lord  Henry  Petty 
(afterwards  Lord  Lausdowue)  Lord  John 
(now  P^arl)  Kussell,  and  William  Lord 
Melbourne,  are  three  distinguished  ex- 
amx>les.  Lord  Palmcrston  is  a  fourth,  and 
he  has  left  a  memorable  acknowledgment 
of  what  ho  owed  to  liis  Scotch  Alma  Mater 
in  his  Autobiography  :  —  "I  left  Harrow 
at  sixteen,  and  went  for  three  years  to 
Edinburgh.  I  lived  witli  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity. In  those  three  years  I  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  whatever  useful  knowledge  and 
habits  of  mind  I  possess."  Dugald  Stewart 
wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Blaue  on  the  27th  April 
1801:— 

"  With  regard  to  Mr.  Temple,  it  is  sufficient 
for  mo  to  ftiy  that  he  has  constantly  confirmed 
all  the  favourable  impressions  of  him  which  I  re- 
ceived from  your  letter.  His  talents  are  un- 
commonly good,  and  ho  does  them  all  possible 
justice  by  assiduous  application. 

**  In  point  uf  temper  and  conduct  he  is  every- 
thing his  friends  could  wish.     Indeed,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  more  faultless  char- 
oc-tcr  lit  his  time  of  life,  or  one  possessed  of  j 
more  amiable  dispositions.**  j 

The  professor  had  yet  better  reason  than 
he  suspected  at  the  time  to  be  pleased 
with  his  pupil.      Ilis  lectures  were  in    a 

•  There  U  a  Harrovian  tradition  (which  may  pair 
off  with  the  Ktuuian  ono  of  the  battle  betwiH'ii  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  nnrl  linhiH  Smith)  that  Lord 
PalnieDtnii  fou/rht  a  deriperate  battle  with  a  boy 
much  bigger  than  himself  and  cooquered  by  tenac- 
ity. 


great  measure  extemporized;  and  when 
Sir  William  Hamilton  undertook  to  pub- 
lish them,  the  notes  which  proved  moit 
useful  were  those  taken  by  Lord  Pahner- 
ston.   The  autobiography  proceeds : — 

«*  In  1803  I  went  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  I 
had  gone  further  at  Edinbargh  in  all  the 
bniuohcs  of  study  p  jrsued  at  Cambridge  than 
the  course  then  followed  at  Cambridge  extended 
during  the  two  first  years  of  attendance.  Bat 
the  Edinburgh  system  consisted  in  lectures  with- 
out examination;  at  Cambridge  there  was  a  hal^ 
yearly  examination.  It  became  neoess.117  to 
learn  more  accurately  at  Cambridge  what  oos 
hod  learned  generally  at  Edinburgh.  TIm 
knowledge  thus  acquired  of  details  at  Cam- 
biidge  was  worth  nothing,  hecaoae  it  eTsporated 
soon  after  the  examinations  were  o\'er.  Tbs 
habit  of  mind  acquired  by  preparing  for  thsn 
examinations  is  highly  nsefuL" 

In  the  (ipreat  m^ority  of  instances  the  hmbit 
of  mind  acquired  by  preparing  for  math- 
ematical examinations,  the  grand  object  al 
Cambridge,  is  all-in-all :  very  few  stndenti 
remember  the  details,  or  make  any  prac- 
tical use  of  them  in  after  life ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  mind  is  more  frequent- 
ly weakened  than  strengthened  fay  any 
extraordinary  strain  put  upon  it.  "Dr. 
Outram  (we  are  quoting  from  the  Anto- 
biorrraphy),  my  private  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, more  than  once  observed  to  me  that 
as  I  had  always  been  in  the  first  class  at 
college  examinations,  and  had  been  oom- 
mended  for  the  general  regularity  of  my 
conduct,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  turn  my 
thoughts  to  standing  for  the  Unirenitr 
whenever  a  vacancy  might  happen.**  Ble 
acted  on  the  hint  when  he  was  only  jnst 
of  age  and  had  not  yet  taken  his  degree* 
his  competitors  being  Lord  Etenry  Petty 
and  Lord  Althorp.  <*  I  stood  at  the  pul 
where  a  young  man  circumstanced  as  I 
was  could  dare  expect  to  stand ;  that  is  to 
say,  last,  and  bv  a  large  interval  the  last 
of  the  three.  It  was  an  honour,  however, 
to  have  been  supported  at  all,  and  I  was 
well  satisfied  with  my  fight."  At  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1800  he  was  elected  for 
Horsham,  with  Lord  Fitzharris ;  but  they 
were  unseated  on  petition,  and  thought 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  so ;  for  **  in 
a  short  time  came  the  change  and  the  di^ 
solution  in  May,  1807,  and  we  r^oioed  in 
our  good  fortune  in  not  having  paid  SOOOC 
for  a  three  months'  seat"  He  then  stood 
again  for  the  University,  and  waa  again 
unsuccessful,  although,  had  he  been  less 
scrupulous  on  a  point  of  honour,  he  might 
have  succeeded;  for  it  waa  Qnlj  far  pat- 
ting the  strongest  pressure  on  his  friends 
that  ho  induced  them  to  divide  thdr  votai 
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according  to  an  alleged  engagement  in- 
stead of  plumping  for  him.  Soon  after 
this  he  crime  into  Parliament  for  Newtown, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  borough  of  Sir 
Leonard  Holmes.  **One  condition  was 
that  I  should  never,  even  for  the  election, 
set  foot  in  the  place ;  so  jealous  was  the 
patron  that  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  ^'ct  a  new  interest  in  the  borough." 

He  had  just  before  been  nominated  a 
Lord  of  the  Admralty  through  the  inter- 
est (»f  his  guardian,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
wih  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  active  part,  either  in 
busiiie-s  or  d  bate,  till  the  Session  of  1898, 
although  his  journal  (begun  June  2D,  1800) 
proves  him  to  have  been  all  along  an  at- 
tentive and  speculative  observer  of  events. 
AVe  are  warned  by  a  note  in  his  hand- 
writing that  the  opinions  and  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  journal  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  exact  expressions  of  his  feel- 
ings at  the  moment  when  they  were  writ- 
ton,  and  by  no  means  as  his  fixed  or  unal- 
terable estimates  of  things,  persons,  or 
events,  but  we  shall  confidently  cite  the 
passages  which  throw  light  on  contempo- 
rary history  or  the  formation  of  his  mmd 
and  character.  Those  who  remember  his 
own  firm,  almost  jaunty,  step  and  carriage 
at  past  eighty,  will  be  amused  by  this  en- 
try for  July  3,  1800  :  — 

**  The  King's  health  is  extremely  good.  He 
walks  as  firmly  as  anybody  at  his  age  (68) 
couM  be  expected  to  do,  and  scarcely  avails 
himself  wiiuu  on  the  terrace  (at  Windsor)  of 
the  (istiiMtance  of  a  stick  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  His  eyes,  however,  are  scarcely  of  the 
smallest  use  to  him." 

Ri^cent  events  give  point  and  interest  to 
the  entries  of  December  30,  1800:  — 

*'  A  succession  of  events  as  rapid  and  extra- 
ordinary u»  those  which  occurre<l  in  the  close  of 
the  hu^t  yeir,  have  marked  the  termination  of 
this.  In  1H0.'>  Euroj>e  saw  with  astonishment 
the  anciont  an'l  powerful  empire  of  Austria  laid 
in  the  <hi'*t  in  the  course  of  three  months.  The 
battle  of  Hm,  the  consequent  surrenders  of 
the  Austrian  army,  and  tiie  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  re^luce^l  the  Emperor  to  the  abject  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  This  year  one 
single  battle  (Jena)  has  annihilated  the  former 
rival  of  Austria." 

The  parallel  is  rendered  more  striking  by 
the  complete  reversal  of  the  parts,  and 
will  be  found  on  close  inspection  to  be 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French. 
Aeconlinir  to  M.  Thiers  not  more  than 
oO.oiM)  Austrians  surrendered  at  Ulm; 
and  the  capitulation  was  conditional  on  no 


relieving  army  appearing  within  eight  days. 
*^  Mack's  sole  resource  ^marks  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Empire)  was  to  throw  himself 
sword  in  hand  on  one  of  the  points  of  the 
iron  circle  inclosing  him,  to  oie  or  open  a 

Eassage.  He  would  certainly  have  been 
eaten.  But  military  honour  would  have 
been  satisfied,  and,  next  to  victory,  this  is 
the  most  precious  of  attainable  results." 
The  Archduke  Ferdinand  actually  did  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  cav^iry  ana  a 
body  of  infantry,  15,000  in  all,  and  broke 
through  the  iron  circle  inclosing  him. 

The  relative  positions  of  France  and 
Prussia  in  1806,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Jena,  are  succinctly  noted  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston :  — 

'*  Prussia  and  France  had,  for  some  time, 
been  upon  terms  lees  friendly  than  their  usual 
good  understanding.  When  the  publication  uf 
the  Rhenish  Conf«leracy  and  the  demand  of 
Buonaparte  for  some  of  the  smaller  posseaiions 
of  Prussia,  in  order  to  complete  his  confederate 
system,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
vinced the  Prussian  court  that  the  unprincipled 
system  of  aggression,  which  they  had  assisted 
France  in  enforcing  against  every  other  state  of 
Europe,  would  at  length  be  applied  against  it- 
self, and  that  it  had  no  choice  left  but  resistance, 
or  an  unconditional  acknowledgment  of  vassal- 
age and  submission,  the  King  of  Prussia  sent, 
therefore,  to  Buonaparte  three  demands;  to 
which  he  required  an  answer  by  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober. These  were,  that  the  French  troops 
should  retire  from  Oermany,  that  no  opposition 
should  be  made  by  France  to  the  establishment 
of  a  J\rorthern  Coalition,  of  which  Prussia 
should  be  the  chief  and  protectress  fin  order  to 
counterbalance  the  Rhenish  Confederacy. 

The  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  on  the 
Uth  of  October,  1806 :  — 

**The  force  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal 
amounting  to  about  120,000  men.  The  two  ar- 
mies had  for  some  days  been  near  each  other; 
but  the  Prussians  were  so  destitute  of  intelli- 
gence that  they  did  not  know  where  the  French 
were  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  action.  The 
reason  of  this  is  stated  to  have  been  the  spirit 
of  desertion  prevalent  in  the  army,  which  ren- 
dered it  useless  to  send  out  patrols,  who  gener- 
ally joined  the  enemy  instead  of  returning  with 
intelligence.  Two  days  before  the  battle  10.000 
French  penetrated  between  the  centre  and  left 
wing  of  the  Prussians,  got  to  Naumburg  in 
their  rear  and  burnt  their  magasines.  The  two 
armies  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  following  po- 
sitions: the  French  at  Muhlhausen,  Eisenach, 
and  Gotha;  the  Prussians  at  Erfurt,  Jena,  and 
Zeitz.  Upon  finding  that  a  body  of  the  enemy 
were  makmg  a  demonstration  to  turn  their  left 
wing,  the  Prussians  threw  that  wing  back.  In 
the  mean  time  the  French  fell  npon  them,  and 
an  action  commenoed  which  laalea  ttom  eight  in 
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the  morDing  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
victory  was  declared  in  favour  of  the  French. 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians  —  killed  woundei  and 
prisoners  —  amounted  to  fifty  thoudaud  men, 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  entirely  dispersed. 
Mr.  Rofits,  who  went  as  secretary  to  Lord  Mor- 
petli,  said  the  rout  of  the  Prussians  exceeded 
belief.  The  flying  tnK)p8  were  scnttered  in  all 
directions.  Corps  without  their  officers,  and  of- 
ficers without  their  corps,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
cannon  and  waggons,  were  all  mixed  in  one 
general  confusion.  To  rally  or  ro-assemble  them 
was  impossible,  and  the  only  limit  to  the  cap- 
tures and  slaughter  of  the  Prussians  was  the 
inability  of  the  French  to  pursue  them.  The 
King  fled  to  Berlin,  whence  ho  retired  immedi- 
diatdy  to  Custrin.'* 

Tliere  is  a  note  by  Liord  Palmerston  on 
this  passage :  — 

'*  He  (the  King)  fled  flrom  thence  to  Osterade, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dautzic.  Such  was  his 
apathj  with  regard  to  his  afiinirs,  that  when 
Count  M.  Woronzow,  who  was  sent  from 
Petersburg  on  a  mission  to  him,  reached 
Osterade,  he  was  immeJiately  invited  to  attend 
the  king  on  a  hunting-party.  They  had  good 
sport,  and  killed  a  wolf  and  an  elk.  The 
queen,  though  ill  and  disgusted  with  this  ill- 
timed  amusement,  was  for^  to  join  the  party.'* 

*'  Af^er  such  a  signal  overthrow  as  that 
of  Jena  "  (continues  Lord  Palmerston)  **  it 
is  natural  to  endeavour  to  find  out  reasons 
in  the  treachery  or  incapacity  of  the  offi- 
cers concerned,  and  it  otten  happens  that 
much  injustice  is  done  in  this  manner  to 
men  whose  only  fault  has  been  a  want  of 
success.*'  From  his  analysis  of  the  causes, 
they  appear  to  have  been  identically  the 
same  as  those  which  have  just  led  to  the 
military  collapse  of  France :  all-pervading 
corruption  and  maladministration,  com- 
bined with  carelessness,  presumption,  and 
incapacity.  The  low  moral  tone  of  the 
Government  and  army  of  Prussia  in  1806 
hod  quite  as  much  to  ao  with  the  catastro- 
phe as  the  bad  generalship  of  their  chiefs ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  (the  Prussian 
commander-in-chief  at  Jena)  had  more 
than  one  point  of  character  in  common 
with  MacMahon : 

**  The  Duke  was  a  man  who  carried  personal 
courage  even  to  rashness,  but  wanted  that  firm- 
ness and  decision  of  character  so  necessary  for 
a  great  commander.  No  one  could  execute  with 
more  ability  and  courage  the  orders  of  others, 
but,  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  which  de- 
pcndc:!  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  he  shrunk  from 
the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  lost  in 
hesitjition  and  doubt  those  moments  which 
should  have  been  employed  in  vigorous  exer- 
tion.** 

■ 

The  power  that  lay  prostrate  in  1806  is 


I  now  exclaiming  V<b  VietUI  and,  Brennu 

I  like,  flinging  the  sword    into  tlie  scale. 

We  leave  it  to  the  philosophic  historian  to 

explain    how  this  wondrous  change  has 

i  been  brought  about. 

i     Several  pages  of  the  Joomal  are  occo- 
ipied  with  the  General  Election  of  1807, 
'  and  will  be  read  with  surprise  by  the  gen- 
eration who  have  no  personal  experience 
of  our  representative  system  prior  to  1832 

**  The  method  adopted  by  Ik&nistars  with  r^ 
gard  to  their  borough  seats  was  veiy  politie  nail 
I  ingenious.    They  purchased  seats  fhrai   their 
I  friends  at  a  low  price,  making  np  the  defleieiMy 
I  probably    by    appointments    and    promotioBa 
I  These  seats  they  afterwards  sold  oat  at  the  av- 
erage market  price  to  men  who  promised  tbeoi 
support;  and  with  the  diflferenoe  thej  o-trried  oa 
their  contested  elections.   The  sum  raised  in  thii 
manner  was  stated  by  a  person  who  was  in  tht 
secret  to  be  inoonoeivably  great,  and  acooonts 
for  an  assertion  afterwards  mode  by  Lord  On^ 
ville  in  the  Lords,  that  **  not  one  guinea  of  tht 

Ftublio  money  had  been  spent  fbr  electiooa" 
t  may  be  imagined  that  if  seats  were  bought  ftf 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  even  twotho^ 
sand  pounds,  and  sold  again  for  five  thonanl 
pounds,  a  comparatively  small  nnmber  of  sack 
transactions  would  fbrnish  a  oonsiderable  fond; 
and  Government  had  so  many  seats  pasiiBf 
through  its  hands  that,  at  last,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  it  sold  them  to  people  who  oa^ 
professed  themselves  in  genelral  weU-dtaposu 
towards  them,  withoat  eiairting  a  pledge  of 
aaconditional  support** 

It  was  at  this  election  that  Sheridan  sft 
Westminster,  and  Tiemey  at  Sonthwai^ 
the  once  popular  candidates,  found  the  tar 
bles  turned  af^nst  them,  and  bad  to  ooin- 
plain  of  the  violence  of  the  mob.  **  Sheri- 
dan's unpopularity  was  said  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  irom  his  never  having  paid  his 
debts.  Numbers  of  poor  people  crowded 
around  the  hustings,  demanding  payment 
for  bills  which  he  owed  them?'  iJnring 
the  Norfolk  election  ^  two  ladiea,  firiends 
of  Wodehonse  (Coke  and  Wyndham's  ofh 

Eonent^,  having  appeared  every  day  in  a 
aroucne  and  mur  at  the  hustings  with  hit 
colours,  the  friends  of  Wyndham  deter- 
mined to  drive  them  away,  and  aooordingly 
put  two  women  of  the  town  in  another  ba- 
rouche, decorated  with  the  same  riband^ 
and  drew  them  alongside  the  carriage  of 
the  ladies.  This  unmanly  inault  ao  in- 
censed those  who  were  the  objects  of  it| 
that  they  determined  to  be  revenged. 
Thev  consequently  prevailed  npon  sone 
of  the  electors  to  petition  against  the  sil- 
ting members;  and  as  the  fact  of  tlieir 
having  treated  is  notoriousi  there  ia  no 
doubt  of  their  being  turned  out-" 
When  Cm  Maroh  1807)  the  new  parlia- 
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merit  met,  the  government,  the  Broad-bot- 
tom A(hninistration  or  as  they  were  half 
mockingly  called  "All  the  Talents,"  ap- 
peared in  the  beginning  of  the  month  so 
stronp:  that  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of 
events  to  shake  them.    "  They  (to  quote 


classed,  and  almost  certain,  if  he  persevered  in  a 
parliamentarj  career,  to  obtain  place  and  dis- 
tinction.'* 

In  other  words,  the  House  of  Commons, 
prior  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  18^32,  partook 
more  of  the  character  of  a  debating  club, 
from  the  Journal)  and  their  adherents  had  in  which  the  main  object  was  display,  than 
so  long  and  assiduously  made  the  country  of  a  representative  assembly  m  which 
rc-ocbo  with  the  boast  that  they  alone  members  are  compelled  to  think  of  their 
were  fit  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  constituents  and  grant  to  one  another  the 
that  the  multitude  —  who  seldom  take  the  license  each  is  compelled  to  ask  in  his  turn. 
trouble  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  are  It  has  consequently  become  a  less  critical 
a^t  to  believe  what  they  perpetually  hear  audience  so  far  as  style  and  manner  are 
—  began  at  length  to  give  them  credit  for  concerned,  and  readily  dispenses  with 
the  abilities  of  which  they  claimed  such  graces  of  elocution  in  a  speaker  who  relies 
exclusive  possession ;  and  keeping  the  king  on  argument,  information,  and  good  sense, 
as  a  sort  of  state  prisoner,  by  allowing  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  we 
none  but  themselves  to  approach  him,  they  are  agreed  to  call  business-like  speaking  is 
began  almost  to  consider  themselves  a  for  the  most  part  twaddle,  or  that  the 
fourth  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  benefits  of  discussion  are  best  attained  by 
country.  From  this  height  of  power  noth-  allowing  a  few  party  leaders  or  established 
ing  but  their  own  conduct  could  have  orators  to  monopolize  the  debates.  In- 
brought  them  down."  The  rock  on  which  deed,  when  great  affairs  are  debated,  the 
they  split  was  the  eternal  Catholic  ques-  leaders  still  speak  too  often  and  too  long, 
tion.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Port-  to  the  exclusion  of  many  who  might  bring 
land  Administration  fMarch,  1807),  under  peculiar  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject^ 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  long  tenure  of  or  who,  as  representatives  of  classes,  are 
office  commenced  with  a  junior  lordship  well  entitled  to  be  heard. 
of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  following  Sep-  The  parliamentary  deMUs  of  celebrated 
tember  he  made  his  maiden  speech ;  and  a  men  would  form  an  instructive  and  inter- 
maiden  speech  at  that  time  was  an  event  esting  chapter  in  the  political  history  of 
to  which  no  slight  importance  was  at-  England.  Sheridan's  was  a  failure ;  Can- 
tached :  —  king's  a  moderate  success.    Lord  Chatham 

was  a  bom  orator.  On  its  being  remarked, 
•'There  was  not  (remarks  Sir  H.  Bulwer)  so  after  Pitt's  first  speech,  that  he  bade  fair 
much  and  such  constant  talking  in  the  House  of  to  become  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the 
Commons  then,  as  there  is  now.  People  did  not  House,  a  firstr-rate  judge  exclaimed,  "He 
tike  up  the  morning's  reports  of  the  debates  and  is  so  already."  Fox's  debating  excellence 
put  them  down,  lost  amidst  the  wilderness  of  ^ag  obtained  by  practice:  he  has  left  are- 
commonplace  remarks  of  commonplace  men  on  ^ord  that  he  spoke  every  night  during  his 
commonphice  subjects,  which,  in  the  flattering  fi^st  session,  which  does  equal  credit  to  his 
way  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  adopt  m  speak-  perseverance  and  the  patience  of  the 
jng  (,f  ourselves  we  call  busmes^^^^^^^  House.  Erskine,  confused  by  the  con- 
but  which  in  reality  is  lor  the  most  part  twau-  .  ,  i  i_  j  ^  •'i*  tvo-x 
dlo,  that  prevents  or  impe<les  the  trankction  of  temptuous  look  and  vesture  of  Pitt,  nar- 
bu«ino«9  rowly  escaped  a  break-down.  Mr.  Glad- 
*'  The  ordinary  affairs  of  Government,  which  stone  fiilly  sustained  the  expectations  of 
after  all  have  to  be  gone  through  as  a  matter  of  the  admiring  friends  of  his  youth.  Mr. 
course,  with  little  or  much  speech  about  them,  Disraeli  resumed  his  seat  amidst  shouts  of 
were  permitte<l  to  pass  off  quietly,  without  every  derisive  laughter,  after  uttering  his  memo- 
number  making  a  speech  which  no  other  mem-  rable  and  prophetic  boast,  "  Tne  time  will 
ber  wanteil  to  hear  —  any  great  affair  was  d©-  come  when  you  will  hear  me." 
batetl  in  a  preat  manner  by  the  leading  men.  Charles  Lamb  proposed  to  draw  up  a 
W  hen  a  new  member  was  animated  by  ambition,  ijg^  of  men  who  had  never  made  but  a  sin- 
he  m.ide  a  trial  .)f  his  strength,  and  was  judged  gj^  j^tg  j^  ^jjej^  ]^y^^  ^  jig^  n^jgl^t  also 
by  the  assembly  he  addressed  as  fit  or  unfit  to  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^j^^  established  a  reputa- 
be  one  of  the  select  to  be  listened  to.  The  or-  .^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  another, 
deal  was  a  severe  one.  But  the  novice  who  %  *,  _  .^  '^A'tr^^^^*.  *u-.i.  *k*— 
passe.!  it  with  tolerable  cre<lit  in  the  judgment  J''  '^^'^  Oj^«"  ^  indifferent  that  they 
of  those  men  whose  opinion  was  the  test  of  suo-  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  never  made 

ce^s  and  failure,  and  who  knew  at  once  how  to  at  alL     "  bingle  Speech  HMdllton     W  one 

detect  mind  —  which,  if  accompanied  by  energy,  example  ;  "  Single  Speech  H^wkuiB    (who 

ends  in  giving  ascendency  in  any  body  of  men  came  out  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Be- 

wbo    live    much    together  — was   henceforth  form  Bill)  another;  and  the  meteorlike 
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appearance  of  a  third  brought  him  on  two 
marked  occasions  into  honourable  competi- 
tion with  Lord  Pahnerston,  who  says  in 
his  Autobiography:  — 

"  In  September  of  this  year,  1807,  Copcn- 
hftgen  was  taken,  and  the  Daoish  fleet  carried 
off.  The  Danish  expedition  was  the  great  sub- 
ject of  debate  at  the  begiuniag  of  the  Session  in 
1808.  Papers  relating  to  it  were  laid  before 
Parliament  At  that  time  lay  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sign  their 
name.  I  had  leisure  tliereforc  to  study  the  Co- 
penhagen papers,  and  put  together  a  speech,  on 
which  I  received  many  compliments.  Robert 
Milnes,*  better  known  as  Orator  Milnes,  had 
made  a  splendid  speech  on  the  first  night  of  the 
discussion. 

**  He  chose  to  make  a  second  speech  on  a  fol- 
lowing night,  to  show  that  he  wils  as  good  in 
reply  as  in  preparation.  His  speech  was  a  bad 
one,  and  my  first  speech  was  thought  better 
than  his  second.** 

Writing  to  his  sister  three  days  after- 
wards (Feb.  6.  1808)  Lord  Palmerston 
says :  **I  certainly  felt  glad  when  the  thing 
was  over,  though  I  began  to  fear  I  had 
exposed  myself;  but  my  friends  were  so 
obliging  as  to  say  I  had  not  talked  much 
nonsense,  and  I  began  a  few  hours  after- 
wards to  be  reconciled  to  my  fate."  This 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  argued  well  for 
the  future.  On  a  young  man's  expressing 
satisfaction  at  his  own  performance  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  lexicographer  ob?erve(l : 
"  That,  sir,  sliows  not  that  your  execution 
was  good,  but  that  your  conception  was 
petty."  Lord  Pabnerston  complains  in  the 
same  letter  that  the  papers  had  not  been 
very  liberal  in  their  allowance  of  report. 
Tlie  speech  occupies  less  than  two  columns 
in  the  "  Parliamentary  Debates,"  and  Sir 
H.  Bulwer'a  apprecitition  of  it  seems 
just :  — 

**  The  speech  to  which  this  correspondence  al- 
ludes was  evidently  composed  with  much  care, 
and  in  those  parts  which  had  been  carefully  con- 
signed to  memory  was  spoken  with  great  ease 
and  fiicllity;  but  in  others  there  was  that  hesita- 
tion and  superabundance  of  gesture  with  the 
hands,  which  was  perceptible  to  the  last,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  spoke  unprepared,  and  was 
seeking  for  words,  which  he  always  employed  ap- 
propriately, but  which  it  cost  him  pains  to  find. 

*  Mr.^obcrt  Milnes  ww  a  college  fVlend  of  Lord 
Bvron,  and  a  dLotlnpuished  meinbfr  of  his  sot, 
wiiich  comurirted  tho  late  Lord  Broiif^hton.  Mr.  W. 
Rankos,  (Jiarles  Skinner  Matthews,  and  Scropo 
Duvies.  IIo  was  offored  a  p<'erage  by  Lord  l*almi*r- 
ston  tLA  a  mark  of  pontonal  n>spc*ct,  wnicli  he  refused, 
on  th(>  ground  that  he  might  bo  obliged  to  oppose 
Lord  L'altnenton's  goviTumont  in  tlio  Uout>e  of 
honU.  On  Ma  death,  tho  n(>f>rage  was  offered  to 
and  accepted  by  hl^  sun,  now  Lord  Uoaghton,  who^e 
social,  litorarj  and  political  position  tullj  Jastitied 
the  flovation. 


This  marred,  no  doubt,  the  oontinned  effect  ofUs 
delivery,  and  made  him  doabtAil,  m  we  have 
seen,  at  first  as  to  the  impreasion  be  had  pro- 
duced ;  but  every  one  recognind  that  a  deter, 
well-instructed  young  man  had  been  epeakiDg, 
and  made  ready  allowance  for  defects  whidi 
might  not  remain,  and  to  which  if  they  did  the 
House  would  become  accustomed." 

Tlie  concluding  remark  was  evidentlj  Bog- 
gested  rather  by  the  eminently  encoess- 
ful  close  of  Lord  Palmerston'a  parliament- 
ary career  than  by  its  rather  d<rabtial  and 
hesitating  commencement.  On  his  first 
becoming  Premier,  his  conduct  of  afiairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  condemned  for 
levity  of  tone  and  misplaced  jocolarity. 
^'  Let  him  remain  Prenuer  for  a  year  or 
two,"  observed  a  member  of  the  hiffhest 
literary  and  political  distinction,  "  and  our 
standard  will  be  lowered  till  we  prefer  thii 
laughing  devil-may-care  method  of  getting 
through  business  to  the  wit  of  Canning 
and  the  gravity  of  Peel."  The  renk 
fully  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  observa- 
tion, which  was  made  by  one  of  the  moit 
refined  and  acute  of  contemporary  writen 
and  thinkers,  Lord  Lytton. 

The  quarrel  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Canning  broke  up  the  Portland  & 
ministration,  and  Perceval  became  FHme 
Minister,  owing  rather  to  the  confionoa 
and  separation  of  parties  produced  by  the 
Cathobc  question,  and  to  his  concurrence 
in  royal  illiberality,  than  to  his  proved 
merits  as  a  statesman,  for  as  such  he  hard- 
ly attained  mediocrity.  Havins  to  fSorm  a 
ministry  out  of  the  materials  of  the  last  to 
tho  exclusion  of  its  most  dLstincuiahed 
members,  he  was  compelled  to  look  about 
him  for  young  men  of  promise,  and  hit 
attention  was  naturally  attracted  to  Mr. 
Milnes  and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  ac- 
count in  the  Autobioffraphy  of  the  ensuing 
transactions  differs  uigntly  from  that  in 
the  contemporary  letters  to  Lord  Mahnet- 
bury,  as  well  as  from  the  version  ondAy 
communicated  to  friends ;  but  the  updioi 
was  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  suooets- 
ive  offers  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Secretaryship  at  War, 
conditioned  in  each  instance  on  the  prixff 
refusal  of  Mr.  Milnes ;  and  his  mode  of  re- 
ceiving them  manifests  a  rare  degree  of 
self-knowledge  and  discretion. 

**  I  own  (he  writes  to  Lord  Blalmesbaiy)  of 
course  one's  vanity  and  ambition  woald  lead  10 
accept  the  brilliant  offer  first  proposed;  bat  it  k 
throwing  for  a  great  sto/rf,  and  where  mnek  k 
to  be  gained,  very  much  also  may  be  losL  I 
have  always  thought  it  unfortunate  for  any  oae, 
and  particularly  a  young  man,  to  be  pot  aboii 
his  proper  level,  as  he  only  rises  to  foU  thi 
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lowor.     Now,  I  am  quite  without  knowledge  of 
ficance,  and  never  but  once  spoke  in  the  House.** 

Aft  IT  describing  the  interview  with 
Perceval,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
told  that  Mr.  Milnes  must  have  the  refusal 
of  tht»  Secretaryship  of  War  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chetjUiT.  he  writes:  — 

•«Hc  (Pcrcevftl)  said  that  he  felt  that  this 
pn-fcrenco  of  Milnes  might  not  appear  verj  flat- 
tMrinj^  to  me,  but  he  trusted  I  should  view  it  in 
it»  riglit  light,  as  proceeding  from  his  great 
anxiety  to  secure  a  doubtful  friend  who  might 
be  of  ( ssential  service  to  our  cause.  I  assured 
him  thiit  my  principal  wish  was  that  his  Gov- 
ernment should  receive  every  possible  accession 
to  (Strength,  and  that  no  personal  considerations 
would  prevent  me  from  acquiescing  in  any  ar- 
rangement which  could  conduce  to  that  end,  but 
that  in  point  of  fact  ihe  first  oflfer  he  had  made 
me  of  the  Exchequer  was  so  very  flattering,  that, 
having  declined  that,  I  could  not  in  any  case 
oV.ject  to  giving  Milnes  the  preference  as  to  the 
War  Office;  and  that  should  he  decide  to  take 
it,  I  should  very  willingly  take  a  seat  at  the 
Treasury.'* 

Mr.  Milnes,  after  a  long  conference  with 
Perceval  and  another  with  Canning,  de- 
termined to  support  Perceval  and  decline 
office  altogether:  — 

"  This  latter  resolution,  which  surprised  me 
exceedingly,  is  founde<i  upon  real  and  unaffected 
diffi  lence.  I  think  it  a  great  pity,  both  for  him 
and  for  us,  as  he  would  be  more  useful  in  office 
th:in  out  of  it.  The  War  Office  has  conse- 
quently come  to  me,  conditionally,  however, 
upon  amingements  I  will  presently  mention. 
In  the  mean  time,  Perceval  having  very  hand- 
somely given  me  the  option  of  the  Cabinet  with 
the  War  Office  (if  I  go  to  it),  I  thought  it  best, 
on  the  whole,  to  decline  it;  and  T  trust  that,  al- 
though you  neemed  to  beof  a  different  opinion  at 
first,  you  will  not,  on  the  whole,  think  I  was 
wrong.  The  office  is  one  which  does  not  invari- 
ably, or,  indeed,  usually  go  with  the  Cabinet. 
A  seat  there  was  consequently  not  an  object  to 
me  f(jr  apfjeiirance  sake;  and  considering  how 
young  I  Jiin  in  office,  people  in  general,  so  far 
fn>m  (xpeitting  to  see  me  in  the  Cabinet  by  tak- 
ing the  War  Office,  would,  perhaps,  only  won- 
der how  I  got  there.'* 

Tlic  ofFieo  of  Socrctary-at-War,  which 
he  was  <lestined  to  hold  so  long,  suited 
and  ;zrew  upon  him.  After  some  weeks* 
trial,  he  writer  :  —  '*  I  continue  to  like  this 
ottiee  very  much.  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  done  ;  but  if  one  is  confined,  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  have  some  real  business  to 
do:  and  if  they  leave  us  in  long  enough  I 
trust  much  may  be  accomplished  in  ar- 
ranging the  interior  details  of  the  ofllice  so 
as  to  place  it  on  a  respectable  footing." 


In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  after  his  first 
official  speech  in  bringing  forward  the 
army  estimates,  he  says  that,  besides  the 
commendations  of  his  friends,  which  were 
things  of  course,  the  Opposition  were 
civil  and  complimentary.  "Windham  was 
pleased  to  make  honourable  mention  of 
me ;  and,  what  I  certainly  least  expected, 
Whitbread,  with  whom  I  had  never  before 
exchanged  a  word,  took  occasion,  as  he 
met  me  entering  the  House  yesterday,  to 
say  some  very  handsome  things  about 
perspicuity  and  information." 

One  great  attraction  of  this  sort  of 
biography,  largely  composed  of  personal 
reminiscences  and  famiuar  letters,  is  that 
it  revives  and  records,  in  all  their  original 
freshness,  many  scenes  and  incidents 
which  are  too  iUustrative  to  be  forgotten, 
e.g.'.— 

**  We  had  last  night  a  meet  extraordinary 
display  of  folly,  coarseness,  and  vulgarity  from 
Fuller,  who,  because  Sir  John  Anstruther, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  would  net  take  no- 
tice of  him,  when  he  several  times  attempted  to 
rise,  in  order  to  put  some  very  gross  and  absurd 
questions  to  Lord  Chatham,  flew  out  into  such  a 
passion,  and  swore,  and  abused  the  Chairman 
and  the  House  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became 
at  last  necessary  to  commit.him  to  custody.  As 
be  went  out  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  Speaker,  and 
said  he  was  a  d  d  insignificant  little  puppy, 
and  snapping  his  fingers  at  him  said  he  did  not 
care  that  for  him  or  the  House  either.  He  is 
now  amusing  himself  with  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  I  think  was  very  lucky  in  not  being  sent  to 
Newgate  or  the  Tower." 

The  rule  or  understanding  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  not  being  of  the 
Cabinet,  are  to  be  chary  of  their  eloquence 
except  when  the  business  of  their  respect- 
ive aepartirents  is  discussed,  would  nave 
prevented  Lord  Palmerston  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  debate  during  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  official  life  had  he 
been  possessed  with  the  desire  of  shining, 
which  he  was  not.  But  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  giving  marked  indications  of 
latent  power,  nor  even  from  indulging  in 
the  same  kind  of  persiflage  and  humorous 
retort  which  was  latterly  by  turns  his 
weakness  and  his  strength.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  reply  to  a  very  formida- 
ble assailant,  Brougham,  before  whom 
most  debaters  of  his  standing  would  have 
quailed,  was  in  these  words :  — "  The 
honourable  and  learned  member  has  made 
an  accusation,  which  I  certainly  cannot  re- 
tort upon  that  honourable  gentleman  him- 
self, namely,  that  he  very  seldom  troubles 
the  Howe  with  his  observations.  I,  at  all 
events,  will  abstain  from  all  dedamatioiit 
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aud  from  any  diaacrtation  on  the  Consti- 
tution, and  confine  myself  to  the  business 
at  present  on  hand  — ^^the  Army  Estimates 
of  the  current  year." 

The  ridiculouB  blunders  with  which 
Joseph  Hume  was  wont  to  diversify  his 
economical  statements  doubtless  gave  full 
eft'cct  to  this  sarcasm :  —  "  lie  (Lord  Tal- 
mcrston)  recollected  that  he  had  heard  of 
an  ancient  sage,  who  said  that  there  were 
two  things  over  which  even  the  immortal 
gods  themselves  had  no  power,  namely, 
past  events  and  arithmetic.  The  honoura- 
Die  gentleman,  however,  seemed  to  have 
power  over  both."  It  was  not  an  ancient 
sage,  but  a  modem  orator  and  wit,  Can- 
ninjr,  who  said  that  nothing  was  fco  mis- 
leading as  figures,  except  facts.  Hume's 
matter-of-fact  understanding,  with  his  utter 
insensibility  to  fancy  or  humour,  besides 
serving  us  an  armour  of  proof  against  the 
pointed  shafts  showereu  upon  him,  occa- 
sionally turned  the  tables,  and  produced  a 
telling,  because  unpremeditated,  effect :  as 
when  Lord  Palmer ston,  in  reply  to  a  de- 
mand for  papers,  observed  that  considera- 
tions of  delicacy  (to  foreign  States)  for- 
batle  their  production.  "  There  it  is  I  " 
exclaimed  Ilumo ;  **  wherever  there  is  del- 
icacy, there  is  sure  to  be  something 
wrong."  Although  the  aphorism  is  quaint- 
ly expressed,  without  the  fitting  limita- 
tions or  modifications,  he  was  not  much 
beside  the  mark  so  far  as  official  reticence 
is  concerned. 

Tlie  tleath  of  Perceval  in  1812  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Government  under  I-#ord 
Liverpool,  which  Sir  II.  Bulwer  describes 
as  *' universally  considered  the  weakest 
that  ever  undertook  to  hold  the  helm  of  a 
great  State,  but  which  suffered  less  from 
opponents  and  was  more  favoured  by 
events  than  almost  any  other  that  has  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  this  country."  Cer- 
tainly the  weakest  that  ever  conducted 
the  affairs  of  this  country  for  fifteen  con- 
secutive years,  thanks  to  the  prudent 
moderation  of  its  chief,  to  whom  mav  be 
applied  the  witty  remark  in  the  "  School 
for  S(!an(lal,"  that  there  are  "  valetudina- 
rians in  reputation  as  in  constitution,  who, 
being  conscious  of  their  weak  part,  avoid 
the  least  breath  of  air  and  supjdy  their 
want  of  Htamina  by  care  and  circumspec- 
tion." The  political  capital  acquired  by 
the  glorious  conclusion  of  the  war  lasted 
the  Tories  the  better  part  of  a  generation, 
whilst  the  Whigs  were  proportionately 
discredited  by  their  ineffective  and  oft4.»n 
factious  opposition.  It  was  seven  years 
after  the  peace  that  we  find  Lord  Byron 
writing :  — 


**  Where  are  the  OrenTilleeT  Tani'd  m  ooaL 
Where 
My  friends  theWhigiT  Ezaotlj  where  tbij 
were. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Nought's  permanent  amongat  the  bnman 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  pUoe;" 

In  this  (Lord  Liverpoora)   adminietrar 
tion,  remarks  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  ^Loid 
Palmerston   having  refused  —  before  the 
oflfer  was  made  to  Peel — the  Secretary- 
ship for  Ireland,  maintained,  without  riie 
or  fall,  during  fifteen  yeara  the  poet  which 
he  had  received  in  1810  from  Mr.  Peroeral, 
uniting  during  thia  period  the  plcaaurea  of 
a  man  of  the  world  with  the  datiea  of  a 
man  of  business.    No  one  went  more  into 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  *  fiaahionable  aooi- 
ety,'  or  attended  more  acrupulously  to  the 
affairs  of  hia  office ;  no  one  made  better 
speeches  on  the  question,  whatever  it  waii 
tnat  his  place  required  him  to  apeak  on,  or 
spoke  less  when  a  speech  from  him 
not  wanted.    Ilia  ambition  aeemed 
fined  to  performing   his   fhnctiona 
credit,  without  going  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  his  office  aa  a  volunteer  for  dia- 
tinction.'*    To  complete  the  impreaaion  of 
Lord  Palmerston'a  position  and  habita  ia 
early  life,  it  should  be  added  that  he  had  a 
turn  for  literature,  aaaociated  with  the 
wits,  and  contributed  to  the  **  New  WUg 
Guide."    Every  one  haa  heard  the  atoiy 
of  Sheridan's  dinner-party,  at  which  tM 
sheriffa  officers  acted  aa  waiters.    On  ill 
being  mentioned  at  Brockett  aa  apocryphal, 
''  Not  at  all,"  exclaimed  Lord  PMmeraioii; 
'<  I  waa  at  it.    Sheridan,  Cannings  Frere^ 
and  some  othera,  including  myaell^  had 
agreed  to  form  a  aociety  projected,  you 
may  remember,  bv  Swift)  for  the  imprare- 
ment  of  the  En^hah  language.    We  were 
to  give  dinners  m  turn :  Sheridan  gare  the 
first,  and  my  attention  waa  attracted  by 
the  frequent  appeala  of  the  improriaed 

'servants  to  'Mr.  Sheridan."*  <* And  did 
you  improve  the  languaffo?"  '*Kot|Ce^ 
tainly,  at  that  dinner;  for  Sheridan  got 
drunk,  and  a  good  many  worda  of  doobt- 
ful  propriety  were  employed."  • 

Nor  should  Lord  Pakneraton'a  oondad 
as  an  Iriah  landlord  be  forgotten;  for  m 
thia  capacity  he  acted   peraiatently  and 

I  conacientioualy   on  the    eonyiction  that 

•  Charlet  SnrflMe  !•  deMiflmI  m  hittlag  oa  thi 
same  pxpiklleiit :  ~ 

SirBeiOMnin  BodfcMle.  — "No    maa    HfCf  h 

greater  splendour.     Tbey  tdl  me  that  whM  kt 

(Cliarlefl  surflMe)  entertains  hU  fttend^  he  will  A 

i  down  to  dinner  with  a  down  of  hla  own  Mcariliii^ 

■  hare  a  loore  of  tmdeamen  walttng  Id  the  antamoM 

j  and  an  offloer  behind  aaoh  gniart'a  abalr."  -  A 

Sckool/or  SecmdaL 
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property  has  duties  as  well  as  rights,  large  house,  its  large  establishments  —  things 
Thtre  were  years  when  he  sacrificed  the  not  absolutely  neoeesary  to  its  existence,  but  the 
entire  income  of  his  Sligo  estates  to  their  !  accompanimento  of  its  position,  and  without 
improvement,  and  neither  the  excitement  i  ^^^^^  >^  position  would  not  be  duly  represented 
of  politics,  nor  the  attractions  of  society, '  ^^  b*"*^^^??-  ,.^  ™^  ^  mistaken,  but  I  be- 
evor  long  diverted  his  attention  from  the  l^®  every  Englishman  has  a  certain  pnde  and 
moral  as  well  as  material  well-being  of  his  '^^^^\}^ .«?«  figure  made  by  the  English  na. 
.  .  c-    IT  n  1  u  •  4.  J   ^lon.    He  likes  that  it  should  be    *  the  great 

tenantry,     bir  Henry  Bulwer  has  printed  ^^^     .  ^^  .^^^         ^  „^^j^^  ,  «  ^ 

several  letters  detaihng  the  steps  he  took   ^hat  seven^ighthsof  us  ask  is.  that  the  proper 
for  this  purpose,  which  might  still  afford  eflfect  should  be  obtained  without  needless  or 
useful  hints  to  proprietors  similarly  situ-  improper  cost** 
ated.     We  find  him  writing  from  Clifibney       ^      ^  -        i*TJT>i         .. 
j,jl,so8:  Speaking  of  Lord  Pabnerston  8  position 

80  late  down  as  1822,  Sir  H.  Bulwer  calls 

"  Roads  are  the  first  necessity  for  the  im-  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  though 
pruvement  of  Ireland.     In  my  Irist  ride  the  day   g^od,  it  was  still  an  isolated  one :  — 
Was  very  fine,  and  the  whole  tenantry  came  out ' 

to  meet  me,  to  the  number,  in  different  places,  I  **  His  private  friends  were  never  such  ai 
of  lit  least  two  or  three  hundred.  The  universal  could  be  called  political  frienda  Mr.  Sullivan, 
cry  was,  *  Give  us  roads,  and  no  petty  land-  his  brother-in-law,  and  Sir  George  Shee^whom 
lorda*  "  he  made  afterwards  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

were  the  only  men  with  whom  he  could  be  said 

He  said  one  day,  not  long  before  his  to  be  intimate.  Neither  did  he  belong  to  any  of 
death,  that  he  had  a  thousand  tenants  who  the  particular  sections  which  divided  the  House 
paid  l(>ss  than  five  pounds  each,  many  of  Commons  and  the  Tory  party.  He  was  not 
under  a  pound.  "  But  do  they  pay  ?  **  then  an  adherent  of  Canning,  never  having  fol- 
*'  Not  always,  they  pay  when  they  can :  ^^^^  that  statesman  out  of  office :  nor  was  he 
when  they  sell  the  pig  "  t  ^^  adherent  of  Lord  Eldon,  nor  even  Lord  Llv- 

Although   his   oratorical  ambition  may  «n)ool,  for  he  had  voted  since  1812.  in  favour 

have  boon  confined  to  Derformincr  his  n©-  °'  concessions  to  the  Cathohca.  He  certainly 
nav  e  oeen  connnea  to  penorming  ms  p^  ^j^.      ^         ^    ^.^    j^.^   ^^ 

cuhar  functions  vrith  credit,  these  were  of  ^hig  society,  which,  since  the  time  of  Mr^Fox. 
a  nature  to  elicit  his  views  on  leadmg  ^^%^^  ^^^^  ^^  i„  ^^hion.  Geoi^  iv! 
principles  of  pohcy,  foreign  and  domestic  ;  jj^^y,  disliked  him.  No  one.  therefore,  had  a 
and  his  defence  of  a  standing  army  of  j^rj  lively  interest  in  him,  or  felt  a  strong  d©- 
respectable  proportions  was  based  upon  sire  to  make  his  parliamentary  position  mor« 
the  self-same  doctrine  which  he  afterwards   important" 

maintained    as     Foreign    Secretary    and  i     tx-      *  ju        x  •     xu  ^ 

Prime  Minister,  that  the  prosperity  and  '  ","?*„'"'  adherent,  m  the  sense  of  per- 
well-beingof  the  British  empire  depended  "f"*^  foUower  of  Caniung,  Lord  Palmer- 
upon  its^influential,  nay,  proud,  position  st""  agreed  with  Canning  on  almost  every 
amongst  the  first-rate  nations  and  comma-  K'^**  P"j'V<'  l^e"*'"''  i  ">d  long  before  the 
nities  of  the  plobe.    Tliis  is  a  pet  doctrine  "Pf"  and  irreparable  breach  between  the 

^f  <'.r.  IT  ii„r«r^r.*c  ^^A  u^  i c,  JT^ii  ««*:*i«^  ^Id  Or  Eldouito  and  new  or  Canmnffite 
oi  hir  11.  15iilwer  B,  and  he  IS  well  entitled   rp    •      •     ioot    u     i.    i   i>  a      j 

♦^  K  .  I.  ...W..1  „T^^,.  \l .  i  Tones  in  1827,  he  had  begun  to  draw 

to  bo  heard  upon  it : —  />  al  x«  a*         ^  !_• 

^  I  away  from  the  reactionary  section  of  his 

*•  No  doubt  a  great  gentleman,  let  him  be  colleagues.      Speaking  (in  the  Autobiog- 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the   Marquis  of  Salis-  raphy)  of  the  Cambridge  University  eleo- 

burj',  Mr.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Fortescue,  Sir  Robert   ^ion  of  1825  he  says : 

Feci,  or  any  other  distinguished  peer  or  com-  . 

nioner,  is  the  same  individual,  whether  he  opens  **  The  Choreb,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Army 

hi»  liouse  and  keeps  up  a  large  establishment,  were  in  anti-Catholic  hands;  and  though  the 

or  whether  he  lotlges  in  a  cottage  and  never  Duke  of   Wellington  and  Peel  condemned  the 

oSvvH  a  ^hiss  of  wine  to  a  friend;  but  his  infla-  cabal,  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Secretaries 

ence  is  ditferent     A  certain  degree  of  show  and  to  the  Treasury,  and  many  others  did  all  they 

hospitality  gives  induence, —  quietly,  insensibly,  could  against  me. 

but  irrei>istibly.     Lord  Palmerston   himself,  in  *' I  had  complained  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 

later  years,  gained  much  by  a  conspicuous  man-  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Canning  of  being  at- 

sion  and  constant  dinners  and  assemblies.     It  is  tacked,  in  violation  of  the  understanding  upon 

all    very   well   to  sne«r  at  these  things;  they  which   the  Government  was  formed,  and   by 

afifi'ct  us  in  spite  of  our  philosophy.  which  the  Catholic  question  was  to  be  an  open 

"  A^  three  or  four  servants  in  livery  and  a  one;  and  I  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  if  I  was 

lar^e  house  place  a  man  in  this  world  of  ours  beaten  I  should  quit  the  Government.     TkU  toot 

higher  than  he  would  be  placed,  inhabiting  a  the  first  decided  $tep  Unoards  a  breach  between 

small  lodging  with  a  dirty  maid  to  open   the  me  and  the  Tories,  and  they  were  the  aggru^ 

door,  so  a  nation  has  its  servants  in  livery,  its  eore,^* 
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On  the  results  of  the  general  election  ha 
writes  to  his  brother,  July  17th,  1820 ;  — 

**  As  to  the  commonplaco  balance  between 
Opposition  and  Government,  the  election  will 
have  little  eflfuct  upon  it.  The  Government  are 
as  strong  as  anj  Government  can  wish  to  be, 
as  far  as  regards  those  who  sit  facing  them ;  but 
in  truth  the  real  Opposition  of  the  present  day 
sit  behind  the  Treiisury  Bench ;  and  it  is  by  the 
stupid  old  Tory  party,  who  bawl  out  the  memory 
and  praises  of  Pitt,  while  they  are  opposing  all 
the  measures  and  principles  which  he  held  most 
importanf;  it  is  by  these  that  the  progress  of  the 
Government  in  every  improvement  which  they 
are  attempting  is  it  warted  and  impeded.  On 
the  Catholic  question ;  on  the  principles  of  com- 
merce; on  the  com  laws;  on  the  settlement  of 
the  currency;  on  the  laws  regulating  the  trade 
in  money;  on  colonial  slavery;  on  the  game  laws, 
which^arp  intimately  connected  with  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people :  on  all  these  questions,  and 
everything  like  them,  the  Government  find  sup- 
port from  the  Whigs,  and  resistance  from  their 
self-denominated  friends.  However,  the  young 
squires  are  more  liberal  than  the  old  ones,  and 
we  must  hope  that  Heaven  will  protect  us  fh)m 
oar  friends,  as  it  has  done  from  our  enemies. 
The  next  session  will  be  interesting.  All  these 
questions  will  come  under  a  new  Parliament, 
in  which  there  are  about  loO  new  members.*' 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  great  ques- 
tions are  omitted  in  this  recapitulation  — 
parliamentary  reform  and  the  removal  of 
IVotostaut  disabilities.  On  May  4th,  1827, 
Canning  thus  alluded  to  them :  — 

**  I  am  asked  what  I  mean  to  do  on  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform  7  Why  I  Buy  — 
to  oppose  it  —  to  oppose  it  to  the  end  of  my  life 
in  this  House,  as  hitherto  I  have  done  I  am 
asked  wiiat  I  intend  to  do  respecting  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  T  ^ly  answer 
is  —  to  oppose  it  too.'* 

Lord  Palmerston  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  irresistible  call  for  parliamentary 
reform,  but  he  then  a^eed  with  Canning, 
and  he  voted  with  Iluskisson  in  1828 
against  Lord  John  RusselPs  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  IIo  had  a  confirmed  prejudice 
against  Dissenters,  and  he  upheld  church 
rat^s  till  their  abandonment  became  a  sine 
qua  tw?i  of  his  second  Premiership. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  1820:— 

*'  I  can  forgive  old  women  like  the  Chancel- 
lor (Eldon),  spoonies  like  Liverpool,  ignora- 
muses like  Westmoreland,  and  stumped-up  Tories 
like  B.'ithurst;  but  how  such  a  man  as  Peel,  lib- 
eral, enlightened,  and  fresh  minded,  should  find 
himself  running  in  sach  a  pack  is  hardly  intel- 
ligible. I  think  he  must  in  his  heart  regret 
those  early  pledges  and  youthful  prejudices, 


which  have  oommitted  him  to  opinions  ■>  diA^ 
ent  fh>m  the  comprehensiTe  and  ■tateuunliki 
views  which  he  takes  of  pablio  nlfidn.  Bftt 
the  day  i<  fatt  approaching,  at  it  teems  to  ■«, 
when  thU  matter  will  be  aettled  at  it  mtut  be; 
and  in  spite  of  the  orgies  in  this  town  and  Ai^ 
magh,  the  eloquence  of  Sir  George  Hill  and 
Lonl  G.  Beresford,  and  the  bumpers  pledged  to 
the  *  'Prentice  Boys' '  motto  of  *  JVb  turreitder,* 
the  days  of  Pro6testant.a8oendency  I  think  are 
numbered.  It  is  strange  that  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  .and  enlightened  country  people  iboold 
be  still  debating  whether  it  is  wise  to  oooTeit 
four  or  five  millions  of  men  fh>m  enemies  to 
friends,  and  whether  it  is  »afe  to  giro  pesos  to 
Ireland." 

The  much  desiderated  settlement  wu  aicoelf 
erat<id,  though  not  actually  bronsht  abont, 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  ths 
formation  of  the  Cannine  Ministry  in  1827. 
The  Chancellorship  of  the  Ezcheqaer, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  again  o^ 
fered  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  accepted  by 
him,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  shoou 
remain  Secretary  of  War  till  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  then  go  to  the  Exchequer : 
'*  In  the  meanwhile  intrigues  were  set  on 
foot.  George  IV.,  who  personally  hated 
me,  did  not  fancy  me  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  wanted  to  hare  Herriei 
in  that  office.  There  were  questions  eom* 
ing  on  about  palaces  ana  crown  lands 
which  the  King  was  very  anxious  abooti 
and  he  wished  cither  to  have  a  ereatme 
of  his  own  at  the  Exchequer^  or  to  have 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
held  by  the  First  Lord,  whose  nnmeroni 
oocupations  would  compel  him  to  lesTC 
detaiis  very  much  to  Greorge  Harrison,  the 
Secretary,  and  to  Uerries,  Auditor  of  the 
Civil  List" 

These  intrigues  proved  BuocessfoL 
Rather  than  emoarrass  the  new  Premier, 
who  was  particularly  anxious  to  please 
the  King,  Lord  Palmerston  readily  con- 
sented to  retain  his  old  place,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet :  **  Some  weeks  after  tins, 
Canning  sent  for  me  again  to  say  he  bad 
a  proposition  to  make  to  me,  which  he 
should  not  himself  have  thought  o£  bni 
that  the  King  had  said  he  knew  and  was 
sure  that  it  was  just  the  Tery  thing  I 
should  like,  and  that  was  to  go  as  Gof- 
emor  to  Jamaica.  I  laughed  so  heartily 
that  I  observed  Canning  looked  quite  pat 
outf  and  I  was  oblig^  to  KTOw  seriooi 
again."  This  ofier  was  speeculy  followed 
by  another,  the  Govemor-Genendship  of 
India,  which,  splendid  and  tempting  as  it 
was,  he  immeoiately  refused.  "  I  had  «1- 
rcadv,  I  said,  declined  the  office  when  o^ 
fcred  by  Loid  Liverpooli  at  a  time  whea 
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I  was  not  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  same  and  keep  quiet ;  and  immediately  sent  for 
motives  which  influenced  me  then  still  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  also  (accord- 
operated  now."  This  obvious  eagerness  to  ing  to  the  Autobiography)  had  been 
expatriate  him  justifies  a  suspicion  that  thrown  amongst  them  uke  a  live  shell :  — 
his  Majesty  was  actuated  by  some  per-  ..  Oneof  the  fimt  acts  of  Ooderioh's  adminis- 
Bonal  jealousy,  such  as  that  which  Canmng  Oration  had  been  to  ask  the  Di^ke  of  Wellington 
gratihed  by  appointing  Lord  Tonsonby,  an  ^  be  Commander-in-Chief  —  Lord  Anglesey 
early  adiiiircr  of  Lady  Conmgham,  to  a  had  been  sent  to  make  the  oflfer.  He  travelled 
foreign  mission.  But  the  scandalous  without  stopping,  arrived  at  some  country-house 
chronicles  record  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  in  the  West,  where  the  Duke  was  staying, 
no  plausible  explanation  has  been  given  or  about  three  in  the  morning;  found  the  Duke  in 
suggested  of  this  royal  prejudice  or  dis-  full  uniform  just  come  home  from  a  fancy  ball; 
like.  obtained  his  immediate  acceptance,  and  arrived 
The  private  letters  and  the  entries  in  with  it  at  Windsor.  While  wo  were  sitting  in 
the  journals  relating  to  this  and  the  two  council  on  the  memorable  day  in  August,  at 
following  Cabinets  are  in  the  highest  de-  ^^"^^  ^^  yfinmrn  Bentinck  also  was  present, 
greevahiable  and  interesting.     They  ad-  ^  be  sworn  m  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord 

mitus  behind  the  scenes  of  the  political  .f^fj^^r    ^T      .    i.^^Tr'^^^K  *"T. 

,                  1    1         u                    ur           i>  uone  what  you  sent  me  to  do.    I  have  brought 

drama,  and  show  how  one  pubhc  perform-  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  WelUngton»s  acceptance  as 

ance   after   another  was  marred    by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and,  mark  my  words,  as 

private  differences  of  the  actors  and   the  gure  as  you  are  alive,  he  will  trip  up  all  your 

want  of  an  efficient   manager  to  restore  heels  before  six  months  are  over  your  heads.* 

harmony.       Referring  to  the   Cabinet  in  «*  Before  the  six  months  were  well  over  the 

Erocess  of  formation  after  Canning's  death,  Duke  was  in,  and  our  heels  were  up;  but  what 

e  writi'S  August  24,  1827 :  —  share  he  had  in  that  I  cannot  say.    The  King 

<. -ru    17-            .    TT           ^    V    nu        11  was  the  great  plotter,  and  Holmes  and  Pianta 

/  u^^^-^^K^  ''''"  \?''^?-  ^  ^'  CJia'icellor  ^^^^^  »        doderich,  and  persuaded  him  he 

of  the  Exchequer;    the  Whigs  object  to  him  ^^^^  ^^^^  overeome  the  difiSulties  he  would 

^intedly,   and  Goderich   wishes   to  have  me.  have  to  encounter. " 
Neither  party  will  make  way;  and  there  is  a 

great  possibility  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Govern-  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  adds,  on  the  authoritr 

mcnt.     Herriea  himself  is  not  particularly  de-  of    "  a   gentleman    yet  alive,"   that  Lora 

sirous;  but  he  is  a  great  friend  of  Knighton,  Wellesley  expected  the  Premiership,  and 

who,  it  is  said,  urges  the  appointment    The  bad  been  encouraged  by  his  brotJher  in 

Whigs  certainly  have  some  cause  to  complain,  this  expectation ;  that,  according  to  the  ex- 

The  King  refuses  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  ^^^^  ^^  implied   understanding  between 

Ukem  Lord  Holland,  whom  they  preyed,  and  ^^          ^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^  reconlmend   the 

presses  Hemes,  whom  they  reject,     ilerries  is  t»»          .          u     x  nxx  j  j.     x  i     xu    i     j   • 

anti.(  atholic   and  anti-Libiral,   and   I  believe  ^^^.^^^^.^^  ^.w^^i^^x/"  ^'^'^  ^^"'I'^A^l'' 

hris   lield   some  indiscreet  language  about  the  civil  affairs;  that  the  Marqms  waited  the 

Whigs,  .  .  .  One  of  two  things  must  follow:  Dukes  return  from  the  royal  closet  with 

either  a  mixed  Government  would  be  made  by  much  anxiety,  and  that  the  ensuing  disap- 

Godorich  ofsomeof  his  present  colleagues  and  pointment    occasioned  a  lasting  coolness 

the  Tories,  or  the  whole  Cabinet  would  march,  between  the  pair.*      This   story   derives 

and  the  Tories  come  in  bodily.'*  plausibility  from  the    circumstance  that 

the  Duke,  a  short  time  previously,  had 

Ho  all  know  that  a  mixed  Government  publicly  and  most  emphatically  declared 

was  tlu"  result,  that  the  King  had  his  way,  ^is  utter  unfitness  for  the  post,  declaring 

and  what  came  of  it.     *' lluskisson  (wntes  j^  ^j^e  House  of  Lords  that  he  must  be 

Lord  Palnierston)  blamed  me  for  not  hav-  ^^d  to  think  of  it.     But,  however  mis- 

ino:  stood  out :    he  said  if  I  had  insisted  ^^ken  his  self-estimate,  he  was  the  soul  of 

ui>on  the  fulfilment  of  Goderich's  promise,  loyalty  and  truth. 

that  i)r()mise  would  not  have  been  re-  xhat  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  com- 
tractod,  and  Ilerries  would  not  have  been  mitted  a  grave  error  in  undertaking  the 
thrown  like  a  live  shell  into  the  Cabinet  to  government,  will  now  be  admitted  by  his 
explcxJe  and  blow  us  all  up.  At  the  ap-  warmest  admirers,  amongst  whom  we 
pointed  time  he  <li<l  explode."  He  picked  humbly  take  leave  to  rank  ourselves ;  and 
a  (piarrel  with  Iliiskisson,  and  the  Prem- 
ier, instead  of  compelling  them  to  make  •  count  D'Orsay's  well  known  portrait  of  the 
it  up  or  deoidin*' which  of  them  to  keep,  Duke  waa  in  progrew  when  the  MarquU  died.  The 
,  -1x1  ?i  11  \^^r  -^  i.ifl  day  after  his  death,  the  illustrious  sitter,  much  to 
hurried  to  lay  the  dilemma  betore  the  D'Orsay's  surprise,  came  at  the  usual  hour  and  took 
Kill'',  <jrt'ere<l  no  sctliition,  twaddled,  wrung  his  eeat  as  If  nothlnc  had  occurred.  Uls  aole  ref^ 
l,i^  1.  .iwU  nnrl  ^liod  fpars  Thp  Kintr  ence  to  the  event,  ali«»r  a  short  pause,  was  — '*  You 
hi^    hands    ami    shed    tears.        llie    ivmg  have  heard  of  the  death  of  the  MarquU  of  WeUea- 

bade  mm  go  home,  take  care  ot  liimseil,   ley,  a  very  agreeable  man  io*eii*«ikklAi«oinii9oy.'* 
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any  lurking  doubts  in  any  quarters  on 
that  subject  will  be  removed  by  the  reve- 
lations of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  prove 
that  all  the  Duke's  sympathies  and  predi- 
lections were  with  the  reactionary  party, 
and  that,  although  he  gave  way  on  the 
Catholic  question  from  considerations  of 
expediency,  the  true  character  of  his 
administration  must  be  collected  from 
his  foreign  policy  as  well  as  from  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Com  Laws 
and  Reform.  But  his  capital  defect  as 
chief  of  a  mixed  Cabinet  was  the  cast  of 
mind  contracted  from  long  habits  of  com- 
mand: he  had  too  much  of  the  quality 
altogether  wanting  in  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor ;  his  volition  was  too  strong ;  he 
decided  too  rapidly ;  he  went  too  straight 
to  the  point;  his  directness  of  view  was 
too  often  owing  to  its  narrowness ;  and  he 
chafed  at  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Cab- 
inet as  he  would  have  chafed  at  them  in  a 
council  of  war. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  political  friends  joined 
the  Duke,  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  Au- 
tobiography :  — 

**  Dudley,  llamb,  Binning,  Grant,  and  my- 
self met  at  Huskisaon's  house  in  Somerset  Place, 
which  he  still  occupied  —  being  very  unwell  — 
in  order  to  take  these  proposals  into  consider- 
ation. We  discussed  the  matter  fiilly,  with  ref- 
erence both  to  the  personal  question  between 
Uerries  and  Huskisson,  and  to  the  public  inter- 
ests and  political  questions  iDYolve<I;  and  our 
determination  was  that  the  ofier  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 

**  We  did  accept  it,  therefore,  not  as  individ- 
uals, but  OS  a  party  representing  the  principles 
and  consisting  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning. 

••  We  joined  the  new  Government  in  January. 
We  left  it  in  May.  Wc  joined  as  a  party:  as  a 
party  we  retired.  The  only  one  who  hesitated 
was  Dudley;  and  he  would  willingly  have  given 
six  thousand  a  year  out  of  his  own  pocket,  in- 
stead of  receiving  that  sum  from  the  public,  for 
the  pleasure  of  continuing  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  commenting  on 
the  exclusion  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  hoped 
by  their  support  of  Canning  to  regain  a 
permanent  official  footing,  he  adds :  — 

*'  The  Whigs,  of  course,  will  be  furious  and 
violent,  and  lay  about  them  to  the  right  and  left. 
/  very  sincerely  regret  their  loss,  as  1  like 
them  much  better  than  the  Tories,  and  agree 
with  them  much  more ;  but  still  we,  the  Can- 
niwjiies,  if  we  may  be  so  termed,  did  not  join 
the  Government,  but  they  came  and  joined 
ours;  and  whatever  reganl  wc  may  feel  for 
them,  we  have  not  enlisted  with  them,  so  as  to 
be  bound  to  follow  their  fate  and  fortunes,  or  to 


make  their  retention  a  condition  of  our 
ing;  and,  indeed,  if  we  had  all  ganiB  out,  I 
should  certainly  not  have  sat  with  them  in  tht 
House  of  Commons,  but  should  have  taken  in 
independent  and  aepante  pontioD.** 

"  We  see  frx)m  this  letter,"  remarkB  Sir 
H.  Bulwer,  '*  that  the  Canningit^  of  the 
day  was  not  a  Whig — was  not  a  Tory. 
What  was  a  Canningite  ?  **  He  goes  on  to 
answer  this  Question  hj  an  ingenioua  dis- 
quisition, hignly  flattennff  to  the  Cannings 
ites,  which  will  be  best  brought  home  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  present  genera- 
tion by  saying  that  they  filled  in  1827-1830 
an  analogous  position  to  that  filled  by  the 
Peelites  after  1840. 

No  inspired  prophet  was  needed  to  foxe- 
tell  that  the  Duke  would  not  get  on  amica- 
bly or  long  with  the  Cannineites.  The 
first  serious  hitch  occurred  in  March.  The 
Corn  Bill  introduced  by  Canning  in  the 
preceding  year  had  been  defeated  in  the 
Lords  by  the  Duke,  who  moved  and  cai^ 
ricd  an  amendment  **  That  no  foreign  con 
in  bond  should  be  taken  out  of  bond  nntil 
the  average  price  of  com  should  have 
reached  sixty-«ix  shillings."  The  Duke  wu 
naturally  unwilling  to  concede  as  Ihvm- 
ier  what  he  had  successfiilly  maintained 
as  an  opposition  leader;  and  sereral  en- 
tries in  the  Journal  refer  to  the  resulting 
differences :  — 

**  Tuoday,  Ifarah  lltk 
**  Cabinet  on  the  propoeed  Com  BiU.  Thi 
Buke  strongly  preoNa  his  duty  on  warshoairi 
com,  according  to  his  amendment  of  last  yMr» 
or  a  higher  scale  of  duty.  Hasktason  oooU  not 
agree  to  either.  Peel  took  much  the  same  vinr 
as  Huskisson,  and  so  did  MdviUe.  Afler  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  the  Cabinet  sepanisd 
without  any  formal  decision,  but  with  an  ^(puw 
ent  understanding  that  the  bill  of  last  yeu 
should  be  again  brought  in,  only  with  the  addi- 
tion sugge^ed  yesterday  by  Hnskisson.  Tht 
Duke  was  evidently  ill  pleased  to  find  so  large  a 
m^rity  of  his  Cabinet  against  him  on  a  poisi 
on  which  individually  he  oommitted  himsdf  liil 
year,  and  he  left  the  room  witboot  sayisg 
whether  he  agreed  or  not  to  Huduason's  pnwh 
saL" 

The  Duke  partially  gave  way ;  but  Chariei 
Grant  (Lord  Glenelg),  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  was  to  move  the  pre- 
liminary resolutions,  judged  the  oroposed 
scale  too  high,  and  threatened  resignatioD, 
which  would  have  entailed  the  lesignatioa 
of  the  rest  of  the  Canningitea :  — 

«  Lamb  did  not  say  what  he  shonU  da 
Huskisson  went  at  three  to  the  King,  to  tendv 
his  resignation,  and  explained  to  the  King  ifct 
course  of  the  transition,  and  his  iresoni  Ar 
retiring.    The  King  urged  him  to  Hsy  ly  iB 
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the  arguments  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
use,  compliining  that  he  was  abandoning  his 
King;  and  Huskisson  said  that  the  King  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  would  theacfore  under- 
stiud  his  feelings  bj  an  illustration.  It  might 
of\en  happen  to  a  man  in  society  to  be  obliged 
to  fight  a  duel,  when  he  knew  be  was  in  the 
wrong,  but  could  not  avoid  being  shot  to  prove 
thut  he  was  not  a  coward.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
out  without  wishing  to  so.  and  without  any  pub- 
lic reason,  merely  that  he  might  not  be  accused 
of  corruptly  clinging  to  oflBce.  The  King  ad^ 
milted  the  force  of  the  illustrationy  but  asked 
if  he  could  not  go  out  provisionally,  and  return 
again.  This  Huskisson  said  would  only  be  a 
juggle,  which  would  at  once  be  detected,  and 
only  be  worse  than  staying  in.** 

The  Journal  (March  20th)  goes  on  to  state 
that,  whilst  they  (the  King  and  HuskiBSon) 
were  talking,  lluskisson  received  a  box 
from  Peel,  with  a  note  to  say  that  Grant 
had  yielded  the  point.  **  The  King  was 
delighted,  told  Huskisson  to  kiss  his  hand, 
as  u  token  that  he  was  to  remain  in,  and 
they  parted."  Another  fertile  source  of 
discord  was  Greece. 

«•  April  2, 
**  Cabinet  this  evening  after  dinner  at  Apriej 
House,  to  settle  draft  of  a  despatch  to  France, 
stating  our  propo&Us  for  defining  more  olearly 
the  objects  of  the  treaty  of  London.  As  usualt 
much  discussion  and  entire  difference  of  opin^ 
ion^  the  Duke,  EUenborough,  and  Aberdeen  be- 
ing for  cuttirig  down  the  Greeks  as  much  aa 
possible;  Huskisson,  Dudley,  and  myself  for  ex- 
ecuting the  trejity  in  the  fair  spirit  of  those  who 
made  it.  The  Duke,  while  he  professes  to 
maintain  it,  would  execute  it  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  condemns  it.  The  limits  were  proposed  to 
be  the  Morea  and  islands.  I  again  turged  tha 
Livadia,  or  at  legist  Attica,  should  be  added; 
but  n(»l>o<ly  else  supported  this  opinion. 

**  Peel  agiiin  repeated  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  been  best  to  make  Greece  wholly  in- 
dependent of  Turkey.  The  Duke,  on  the  oon- 
triiry,  wishes  to  make  her  as  dependent  as  poe- 
Bible." 

**  Good  Friday,  April  4. 
**  Cibinet  at  three,  to  settle  draft  of  l>udley.*B 
Utter  to  Lord  Granville  about  Greek  affeiirs,  con- 
taining our  project  for  defining  those  points 
which  were  left  vague  in  the  treaty  of  London; 
renewe«l  iliscussion  whether  Greece  should  follow 
the  Porte  in  peace  and  war,  in  consequence  of 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  The  Duke  strongly 
for  thi?;  Huskisson,  Peel,  Dudley,  myself 
against  it 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  He  (the  Duke)  is  evidently  anxious  to 
break  with  Russia  He  has  a  strong  personal 
feeliiig  of  dislike  to  Russia.  He  has  had  violent 
quarrels  with  the  Lievens,  and  thought  himself 
not  civilly  received  at  Petersburgh-  A  great 
many  little  things  have  contribute  to  set  him 
against  the  Lievens.     Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Lady 
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Jersey,  who  hare  both  inflnenoe  OTer  him,  both 
hate  Madame  de  LieTen.  Madame  de  Lieven 
was  foolish  Ust  year  when  Canning  came- in, 
and  too  openly  expressed  her  ioy  at  the  Duke's 
retirement,  and  was  to  a  certain  d^ree  person- 
ally uncivil  to  him.** 

The  most  tale-telling  entry  is  the  brief 
one  of  May  22 :  — 

'*  The  Cabinet  has  gone  on  for  some  time  past 
as  it  had  done  before,  differing  upon  almost 
every  question  of  any  importance  that  has  been 
brought  under  consideration: — meeting  to  de- 

I  bate  and  dispute,  and  separating  without  decid- 

I  ing.*' 

Commenting  on  this  passaffe,  Sir  H.  Bul- 
wer  states  that  the  second  Lord  Holland, 
who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  intimacy  with 
Cabinet  MinisterA,  once  said  to  him  that  he 
(Lord  H.)  had  never  known  a  Cabinet  in 
which  its  members  did  not  dispute  more 
amons  themselves  during  their  counciLi 
than  they  di^-puted  with  their  antagonists  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Pitt's  Cabinet  and  Lord  Derby's  were 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  I  fancy  that  a 
peep  behind  the  scenes  would  pretty  gen- 
eraUy  demonstrate  that  a  Cabinet  is  more 
often  held  together  by  the  same  interests 
than  by  the  same  opinions."  The  most 
marked  exception  was  Lord  Palmerston's 
first  Cabinet,  after  the  secession  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  and  Sir 
James  Graham  in  1855.  We  have  heard  a 
deceased  member  of  that  Cabinet  avow  his 
belief  that  Lord  Canning  was  made  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  because,  after  the 
secession  of  his  Peelite  firiends,  he  was  the 
sole  remaining  member  who  maintained 
an  independent  opinion;  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  Cabinet  being  thenceforth 
arranged  and  managed  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  I^rd  Palmerston.  But  it  was  a  weak 
Cabinet,  as  regarded  either  debating  or 
administrative  talent;  and  the  general 
break-up  of  parties  has  rendered  a  strong 
and  periectly  harmonious  Cabinet  an  im- 
possibility. **  At  idl  events "  (continues 
Sir  H.  Bulwer)  '*  the  squabbles  which,  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  language,  I  have  been 
relating,  are  a  natural  prelude  to  the  great 
quarrel  which  finally  took  place :  a  quarrel 
of  which  history  may  well  desire  to  learn 
the  particulars  from  biography — inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  starting-point  or  modem  events. 
I  speak  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  which 
led  to  Mr.  Grant  beins  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  at  the  Board  of  Trade, — which 
led  to  the  election  lor  Clare,  —  which  led 
to  Catholic  Emancipation, — which  led, 
by  a  new  defection  in  the  Tory  party,  to 
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the  Reform  Bill, —  wliioh  led  to  a  complete 
social  aud  political  revolution  in  our  coan- 
try/' 

The  broad  features  of  this  quarrel  ar^ 
familiar  to  moat  readers.  It  really  iu- 
Tolved  a  great  principle  although  it  tumeil 
on  a  comparatively  small  matter:  namely, 
how  to  deal  with  the  two  disfranchised 
boroughs  of  Penrbya  and  Retford :  — 

"  March  12lh. 

"The  Cabinet  dined  at  Ellenboraugh's. 
After  dinner  we  dlscunwd  what  sboulil  be  done 
aboat  tbe  proposed  diifnncliLaemeiit  of  Penrbyn 
—  lo  be  transferred  to  Manchester,  and  Betford 
to  Birmingham. 

"  Peel  proposed  to  transfer  PenrhjD,  and  , 
throw  Retlbrd  into  tbc  Huadreds;  IlUHkissuo  | 
the  rererw.  Both  wiebed  lo  prerent  establisb-  ' 
ing  the  rule  Ibat  in  all  such  cases  tlie  right 
should  be  transferred.  Dudley  teat  tironjiy 
for  Mtizing  tht  golden  opportunily  of  giving 
mtnbers  to  grtal  toani,  and  thai  gelling  rid 
1^  the  greai  icandal  of  the  preatnt  italt  oj  oar 
Ttprrtenlalion.  I  was  clcarlj  of  opinion  that 
we  should  be  beat  if  we  proposed  to  throw 
Fenrhjn  iato  the  Hundreds;  tlie  Oovemment 
npoD  B  eimilar  proposal  as  to  Comisb  boroughs, 
Grampound  ani%Fenrhyn;  would  it  be  wise  to 
risk  a  third  defeat  an  Co  BeCfonl  I  " 

It  is  an  opinion  held  by  political  writers 
of  weight,  that  if  tliis  golden  opportunily 
had  been  seized,  a'l  Ewcepin<r  mtaauri's  uf 

Sarliarnvntary  reform  wo^ld  hnvc  been  in- 
cfinitely  postponed.  At  all  event;,  we 
should  not  oave  seen  Birmiiighum  prepar- 
ing to  march  upon  the  capital  to  enforce 
its  claim  to  ruprescntatiun.  The  c,^Be  of 
Kelford  came  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  l!)th  of  May.  Huakioson, 
haviug  taken  a  ditfercnt  line  from  Peel, 
went  home  and  wrote  a  letter  which  he 
meant  (thongh  he  did  not  specify  it) 
merely  as  a  conditional  tender  of  iiis  re- 
signation. I.e.  if  the  Duke  thought  hie  con- 
tinuance in  office  would  bo  inconvenient  to 
the  public  service.  The  Duke  treatcditas 
an  unconditional  resignation,  laid  it  as 
such  before  the  King,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  the  attempted  explanation  in  phrases 
which  have  become  historical :  "  It  is  no 
mistake  ;  it  can  be  no  mistake,  and  it 
shall  be  no  mistake."  Although  the  Ditke 
was  too  unbending  and  wm  inftuenced  by 
an  obvious  wish  to  get  rid  of  Huski8)>on 
without  reganl  to  consequences,  it  must  . 
bo  admitted  that  Huskisson  cut  a  sorry 
figure  in  the  corre:>pondcnce,  and  I^ord 
Palmerstou,  with  whom  it  was  a  point  of  i 
honour  to  stand  or  full  with  him,  makes  a 
better  case  for  the  Canningites  as  a  body  , 
than  for  their  chief.  Their  hesitation  is 
amusingly  described  in  the  Joamal :  —       I 


"  I  was  gdng  aoroM  tfaa  Panda  towards 
Downing  Street,  at  about  two,  wfaca  Dudlej  sad 
Lamb  cnlled  to  me  from  the  balooDj  of  Uel. 
bourne  House.  1  went  upf  aod  Dndley  said  hs 
imagined  the  matter  at  an  end. 

"  Lamb  also  said  that  he  thmight  wa  had  bo 
choice  as  to  what  we  were  to  do.  Ths  wheli 
tbing  erinced  such  a  Ihcrongh  dctenaitiatioa  to 
get  rid  of  Muskisiun,  that  it  was  qoiu  time  br 


all  of 


Dudley  siruked  his  shin,  eonntad  tb* 
Bquiires  uf  the  carpet  three  timea  op  and  thns 
times  duwn,  and  Chen  went  off  in  an  agony  o( 
doultt  and  heutation." 

Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  Mai  Lamb 
'  (Lord  Melbourne),  agreed  to  meet  at 
IIu::kisiion's,  who  was  then  oucupjiag  an 
othcial  residence  in  Downing  Street : — 

"  On  arriving,  I  found  Dudley  and  lAmh 
Huskisson  said  be  had  sent  kia  letter  hack  again 
to  Cbe  Duke,  with  a  note  to  aaj  Uut  It  bad  m 
reference  to  the  appoiatment  of  his  sudsmsbt, 
and  that  he  begged  the  Duke  to  open  It,  tha«- 
fore,  and  lay  it  before  the  Eing,  We  all  left 
HuBkinoa  together,  and  Dodle)'  propoMd  «s 
should  walk  up  a  little  way,  our  eabnoleta  Al- 
lowing. He  was  in  the  middle,  and  aaid, 
'  Well,  now  we  are  by  ouTsriTcs  In  the  street, 
Fiad  Dobudy  but  the  sentry  lo  bear  os,  Itt  ms 
kuav,  right  and  left,  what  is  meant  to  be  doos 
—  "In"  or  "Oof'T'  I  said  ■  Oot,"  and 
Umb  euhoed  ■  Oat.'  'Well,'  nud  Dmllfj, 't 
im  under  some  embamaament  aa  to  what  I 
iball  do.  The  King  has  been  ptsaaad  to  take  a 
^reat  fkncy  to  me,  and  will,  I  am  snre,  be  bmqIi 
offended  if  1  go  oai.  He  and  the  Dolu  bavs 
both  taken  for  granted  thai  I  mean  to  stay,  at 
ill  events,  and  told  me  ao,  and  I  have  nmtlw 
iffirmed  nor  denied  their  oMamption,  and  tbsf 
wrtainly  are  under  ma  impreariou  that  I  nesa 
to  stay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon,  FaloMr- 
■ton,  who  have  all  yonr  life  been  in  office  with 
:]]e  Tories,  feel  it  impossible  to  stay,  bow  noA 
sore  difficult  must  it  be  Ibr  me  who  nenr  be- 
longed to  that  party,  and  who  eame  in  a(  tbi 
peraonal  frieail  of  Canning  f  Ha  asked  ear 
iipinioQ,  and  I  add  thai  I  thought  he  would  do 
beat  fer  his  own  credit  and  oomEwt  bj  gsiaf 


"  He  said  the  Colonial  dbe  weald  be  flilsd 
by  a  moilemte  T017,  a  man  erpromiaa,  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  noble  Tory  lamilj.  Z>asiA  tttn  Mid 
thai  for  hit  pari  hi  did  no<  kapptn  to  knmg  aa) 
foung  mcmbtr  of  a  Thry  fattlly,  bAa  wm  ■ 
nan  q/'/iroAific;  but  that- upon  Dudley's  o«> 
Hboviog  the  charMsler  and  oom^lezion  sf  the 
Oovernment  was  to  be  allaied  flrst  by  wtdt- 
ilrawing  Huskisson,  and  then  byputtini  In  U* 
place  a  decided  Tory.  That  thti  would  deoide 
bim,  at  all  events;  that  not  bring  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  having  no  delibtnto  vnee,  hSt  ewt 
lence  in  the  Qavemment  most  dnvd  npoi 
~  tbaCaUMl,  aadngiM* 
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dliangc  as  was  about  to  take  place  must  make 
him  withdraw  from  his  office. 

**  Dudley  said  that  there  was  something  in 
attaching  oneself  to  so  great  a  man  as  the 
Duke.  *  For  my  part,*  said  Lamb,  *  /  do  not 
happen  to  think  that  he  U  so  great  a  man  ;  but 
that" 8  a  matter  of  opinion.*  I  left  them,  and 
on  my  return  home  wrote  to  the  Duke  a  letter 
of  i-esignation,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  him 
early  the  next  morning." 

Tlie  public,  who  liked  straightforward- 
ness, sided  with  the  Duke,  and  the  Whigs, 
who  had  thought  themselves  ungenerously 
thrown  over  by  the  Canningites,  shouted 
in  unison,  "  Served  them  right."  The 
King  was  sorely  embarrassed :  — 

**  The  King  had  a  large  party  at  the   Lodge , 
during  Ascot  Races  last  week,  and  was  much ' 
puzzled  to  know  upon  what  footing  to  place  the 
recent  changes.     He  did  not  like  to  admit  that 
the  Duke  had  ill-used   Huskisson,  because  all 
had,  of  course,  been  done  in  his  name  and  by  , 
his  authority.     He  therefore  tried  to  maintain  ' 
that  Huskisson  had  determined  to  go,  and  the , 
Duke  tried  all   he  could  to  keep  him.    Some  > 
persons,  however,  who  had   his  ear,  and   ven- 
tured to  speak  out  to  him,  denied  this  to  him  in 
a  manner  which  left  him  nothing  to  say,  except 
*  Well,  I  hate  politics,  and  do  not  wish  to  quar- 
rel with  you  about  them,  so   let  us  le<&ve  this 
topic'      The  Duke  of  Cumberland  abused  me 
lor  a  democrat,  saying  it  was  all  my  fault,  and 
that  I  had  urge<l  Huskisson  to  go  out     To  be 
well  abused  by  H.  R.  H.  is  no  mean  praise.     It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  King  is  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  turn  affairs  have  taken.     He 
says  he  wanted   the  Duke  to  have  recourse  to 
Lord  Lansilowno,  but  he  would  not.     Cumber- 
laud  mys  also  that  the  Duke  must  have  lost  his 
head  not  to  have  taken  in  Eldon.     Grey,  they 
say,  is  an^rry  that  he  had  no   proposition  made 
to  him.     Our  party,  though  small,  ia  very  re- 
spectable." 

The  party,  according  to  a  subjoined  list, 
then  (June,  18'J8)  consisted  of  eleven  peers 
and  twi'nty  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Goderich  proposed  their 
uu'etiTi|4  at  his  house,  with  a  view  to  re- 
organization;  but  Lord  Palmerston  ob- 
jected that  this  would  have  the  appearance 
of  putting  themselves  Under  his  lead, 
*'  which,  considering  what  an  unfortunate 
display  he  made  last  December  as  head  of 
a  party,  it  would  be  by  no  means  expedient 
fur  us"^  to  do.".  One  unexpected  effect  of 
the  secession  was  to  make  tne  Government 
more  liberal,  which  Lord  Palmerston  ac- 
counts for  by  suggesting  that  "they  may 
be  disposed  to  do  things  when  they  have 
the  credit  of  doing  them  spontaneously, 
which  thi'y  refused  to  do  when  it  would 
have  been  supposed  that  we  were  urging 
them  to  do  them."     On  June  8th  he  sets 


down :  "  Aberdeen  Twho  succeeded  Lord 
Dudley)  called  to-day  on,  ALidame  de 
Lieven.  ■  She  said,  'I  am  ^ways  glad  to 
see  you,  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ,  cecause  I  con- 
sider you  Austrian,  and  an  enemy  to  Rus- 
sia.' On  his  assuring  her  that  she  was 
mistaken,  she  goes  on  to  say  that  she  knew 
well  the  Duke's  sentiments  about  Russia, 
and  she  could  tell  him  (Lord  Aberdeen) 
what  she  had  heard  about  himself  only 
two  days  ago.  A  countryman  of  his  had 
met  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
in  the  streets,  and  Esterhazy,  clapping  him 
on  the  back,  exclaimed:  *Eh  men,  mon 
cher,  chacun  k  son  tour,  vous  avez  eu  votre 
ministre ;  k  present  j'ai  le  mien." ' 

During  the  de  facto  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  Portugal  by  Don  Miguel  in 
1828,  some  thousands  of  the  Portuguese 
liberals,  part  of  a  defeated  army,  took 
refuge  in  England.  Palmella,  the  ambas- 
sador of  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  received 
an  application  from  a  thousand  of  them  to 
act  in  Terceira  against  the  Miguelites,  and 
notified  his  intended  compli^ce  with  it  to 
the  Duke,  who  vowed  he  ^idd  prevent 
them  by  force,  and  wrote  him  a  violent 
letter  of  three  sheets  of  paper,  in  which 
he  said :.  ^  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  have 
conveyed  to  you  the  commands  of  his 
Majesty,  and  I  expect  you  will  obey 
them."  '*  Somewhat  imperative  language 
(adds  Lord  Palmerston)  when  used 
towards  the  ambassador  of  an  independent 
and  allied  sovereign,  which  would  have 
sounded  better  had  it  been  used  towards  a 
stronger  power"  ..."  How  well  satisfied 
I  am,  and  have  been  every  day  since  I 
went  out  of  office,  that  I  have  escaped 
from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing  the 
precise  points  of  difference  with  the  Duke, 
at  which  it  woidd  have  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  quit  his  government." 
• 

**  In  the  mean  time  the  King,  towards  the 
end  of  December,  received  the  little  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria  at  Windsor  Castle  with  all  the 
honours  of  sovereignty,  the  Duke,  Aberdeen,  and 
the  other  ministers  t)eing  present  He  was 
charmed  with  her,  thought  her  like  Prinocss 
Charlotte,  well-mannered,  and,  above  all,  beau- 
tifully dressed  in  lace  and  diamonds.  When 
he  handed  her  to  her  oarriaffe,  he  stopped  to 
make  her  a  farewell  speech,  m  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  hearty  wish  to  see  her  restored  to 
her  throne.  The  child  was  so  overcome  with 
his  kindness  and  her  own  diflloolty  of  expressing 
herself  in  French,  that,  as  the  readiest  reply, 
she  instinctively  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him,  to  thank  him.  This  completely 
captivated  him.  He  is  partkmlarly  food  of 
children,  and  he  said  that  evefything  dse  might 
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hsTe  bMD  tsnght  her,  bat  this  tnutt  huva  been 
her  own.  We  nbnW  net  bow  this  receptioii  i>  to 
be  reiToiicilttd  wiih  the  line  about  Tercura  wiil 
the  general  moral  sapport  giveD  lo  UigoeL" 

We  learn  from  these  joutiihIb  how  long 
the  ^e<la  of  the  existing;  coraplicatlons  in 
Europe  have  been  germinating.  In  Janu- 
ary. ISi'D,  Lord  Falmeraton  goes  to  Paris, 
aud,  after  Hceiug  the  IeBdin<;  public  men, 

"The present adminiitration  isieiy  Rusaiui; 
but  there  ii  growiog  up  among  public  men  a 
FrencA  feeling,  anilthij  isdirect«d  for  its  fint 
object  to  the  rwoYery  of  the  provincei  btlirecii 
the  uorlhern  frontier  anil  the  Rhine —  Belgiom, 
in  short,  and  part  of  llie  Prussian  torrttorj'. 
The  uUra-Lilitralt  tay  thty  ico-ald  tupport  any 
Kiniiler  icAo  irou'<f  rceoeer  thtM  Urrilury/or 
France  j  and  I  am  told  that  Foisu  di  Durgo  se- 
cretly aasurea  France  that,  if  in  event  of  a  gen- 
eral wir  in  Eumpe  thej  will  siile  with  Russia, 
Bossia  will  BBsiBt  them  io  oblaJning  this  object. 

"  The  happieat  thing  for  France  would  be  a 
OoTernmcnt  that  wuhid  act  upon  the  system  oT 
the  late  Due  do  Richelieu  (that  is,  I  presume, 
nWKb  would  lelin  on  Rnasinn  cooneclion);  hal 
tki  •ii^euiliri  art  great,  /rout  the  dearth  of 
tminenl  palilic  men.  Buonaparte  cruiked 
tetrybo'lj  the,  iotli  in  polilifi  anrf  icar;  he  al- 
toiced  no  onl  to  think  and  act  bat  kiinu(f,  and 
hat  left,  Ikercforl,  nothing  tut  geaerali  of 
dititiun  and  hradc  ofdrparlmtntt,  6ul  no  nan 
fit  ta  cominaitd  an  army  or  garern  a  coanlry, 
Fntnce,  huwerer  is  prospering,  and  wiota  only 
peace  to  become  powerful.  The  iatereet  of  her 
debt  is  old;  seven  millions  slerlitig,  and  her 
Muking  fund  fur  Ttdempiioa  of  debt  is  three 
minimis  sterling;  her  taica  are  light  aad  her 
people  happy." 

Both  Hauamann  and  Bi.-nedetti  appear  to 
have  bwn  anticipated  by  General  Sebas- 
tiauiinl82'J:  — 

"  I  <Iin«d  at  Flahanlfa  yesterday,  and  met 

Sebnetiaai  and  Talleyniad;  lh«  ]»tler  seems 
sunk  and  broken,  and  said  but  lililo;  the  former 
iB  a  self-Buffiuieni,  oonsequential  coxcomb,  tie 
miiioMiiied,  in  a  loud  voice  and  a  declamatory 
style,  [hat  it  ia  of  great  importiuoe  to  a  country  | 
to  bare  a  large  CApilnl  town,  aa  it  tends  lo  create 
a  publiu  opinion,  and  to  advance  the  political 
frctfliom  of  the  Slate;  that  Paris  is  nut  krge 
enough,  and  ought  to  bt  forced;  that  the  b^t 
male  of  doing  tbia  would  be  lo  exempt  from  t'Lx- 
atiun  fiir  fifteen  or  twenty  years  all  houses  thai 
should  be  built  from  this  time  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod to  come; —  he  aol  percciting  that  a  laryt 
CHpilal  toan  aay  be  a  gooi  political  ntMith- 
ment  ahtn  it  reiullifrom  We  acliuily  of  com- 
merce, and  ariiee  iponlaneouili/,  bat  tfiat  aa 
aygre.jatioa  of  itone  and  mortar  ii  different 
Jruia  on  aggregation  of  thinking  brings. 

'•  Altai  dinner  h«  diJ  me  the  honour  to  tell 


me,  arec  fhuiohlse,  that  ft  !■  a  ..__.. .  ^ 

that  all  pulies  and  OoTeroaeat  in   IbirlaBd 

which  we  ought  to  deftl  with  Franoa.  It  it  m- 
sential  and  indispensable  to  Franoa  to  gtt  back 
lo  the  Rhine  aa  a  fh-ootier;  Ludaa  aod  Bam 
Louis  are  particularly  iiimnMaij  to  bcr.  8b 
long  as  the  policy  of  England  Is  oppoMd  lo  tbcsi 
raumptioas,  so  long  will  it  be  ImpoaaiblB  ftr 
cordial  alliance  to  exist  between  England  and 
France ;  and  France,  whose  real  IntetMl*  Ue  in 
a  connection  with  England,  wilt  ba  lod  tatbv  to 
seek  to  unite  herself  with  Raaia  and  Pnuna, 
or  any  power  that  will  aid  her  to  aaoomjtfiA 
these  object*.  Pronia  —  thougjk  at  flmt  si^ 
inlereai^  to  prevent  these  iMomptioM  tj 
France  —  might  be  bribed  to  MqniMeeut  If 
llicea  from  Austria  or  Saxony,  or  by  BaBwrar. 
I  expressed  great  doubts  wbetlur  aoj  ftitj 
would  be  Ibund  in  England  ■iiflinlsnib  t^ 
lightened  to  ses  this  matter  in  thiapmnt  of  *)■*, 
and  thought  it  would  be  vai;  dimcnlt  t»  fK- 
suade  the  people  to  suoh  an  arrangMBcaL" 

letter  from  Paris,  ilated  Deccnbar 
4ih,  1830,  Lord  Palmeraton  fontella  with 
BAKacity  what  murt  and  did  hap- 


lis  obstinacy  up  to  the  very  hour  o 
and  if  he  vera  backed  bf  a  oonn  _ 
and  desperate  minJMry;  "llieii  and  in 
that  case  the  result  wonld  probftUf  be  % 
change  of  name  in  the  inhabitMit  of  the 
Tuilcries,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleaiu  ou^ 
be  invited  to  ateporer  the  way  frfNnwe 
Palais  Royal ;  but  as  to  any  other  obaiv^ 
it  is  out  of  the  questioii.  ^ere  an  loo 
many  millions  oi  proprietora  of  land  and 
funds  in  Fraoce  to  let  it  be  powiblB  that 

lything  should  h^tpen  < 

.fety  of  either  i 


Lord  Palmorstan  to  reioia  the  Duke ;  tbl 
flr^t  of  which  was  dc<^ned  after  an  iiitc> 
which  Lord  Palmeraton  expUiaed 
that  it  wonld  not  suit  him  to  coma  baA 
without  a  comjilete  racanatruelion  of  the 
[ninistry ;  meaning  the  admiamon  of  Lnrdi 
Grey  and  Lanadowne,  aa  well  aa  the  Caa- 
ningltea :  — 

Croker called onuM a Kht  dv*  aftarmA 
to  try  to  perMsde  me  to  ntaimUtt  tha  Mtttir. 
After  talking  aooM  tiiae  ha  said,  •  WcU.  I  wil 
bring  the  matter  to  B  polnL  Ai«  yon  TNoln4t 
ar  are  you  not,  to  tote  far  nriUaantan  l» 
form!'  I  said,  'I  am.'  'Wall,  te.' 
aoiil  he,  "  tharelsnooMintalklnKlo  joa  W 
more  on  tbia  sabjeat.  Tm  and  I,  I  am  griiNl 
to  see,  shall  never  rft  on  ttw  aime  bcMh  » 

*■  Melboarne,  the  two  Oraata,  UnnlagiU- 
lleton,  Qnham,  Warrender,  r -•-  -.  — 

or  two  othen,  W  net  at  my  I 
bcfjre.toc     " ^  '  — 
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motion  which  Brougham,  was  to  make  in  favour 
of  P'irliamentAry  Reform  and  I  and  the  Qraots 
and  Littleton  had  quite  determined  to  vote  for 
it 

**  As  soon  as  Lord  Grey  was  commissioned 
by  the  King  to  form  an  administration  he  sent 
for  me.*' 

Lord  Palmerston  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  o])po.siug  the  Duke's  foreign  policy 
in  18^50,  and  two  speeches   of  his  on  the 
affairs  of  Portugal  had  attracted  much  at- 
tention by  their  liberality  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  view.     He  was  already  marked 
out  by  public  opinion  for  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office  when  they  were  confided  to 
him.     And  here  begins  the  most  distinct- 
ive portion  of  his  career,  that  in  which  he 
took  his  own  way,  and  that,  consequently, 
by  which  he  must  principally  be  judged. 
Foreign  affairs  are  so  little  understood  in 
England,  and  commonly  excite  so  little  in- 
terest, that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
influence   which    a  courageous  self-willed 
Foreign  Secretary  may  exert  for  evil  or  for 
good.     It  is  only  when  the  country  is  fairly 
committed,  or  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  or  a  war 
is  actually  raging,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons begins  to  ask  for  papers,  or  the  re- 
sponsible minister  is  required  to  enter  into 
explanations  with  his  colleagues.     Such,  at 
all  events,  was  the  position  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, until  the  Queen,  at  the  sugges- 
tion  of  Prince    Albert,  signed    a    formal 
memorandum  to  the  effect  that  her  pleas- 
ure should  be  taken  on  all  proceedings  and 
desj)at<,'hes  of   the    Foreign   Oflice.     The 
continental  notion   is  that  Lord   Palmer- 
ston acted  throughout  on  a  fixed  system  or 
set  of  j)rinciples,  favourable  to  representa- 
tive   governments    and    unfavourable    to 
kiugs,  which  he  rigidlv  applied  as  circum- 
stances and  events  called  for  or  seemed  to 
call  for  them :  and   that   this  svstem  was 
in  marked  opposition  to  Lord  Aberdeen's. 
This,  we  agree   with  the   able    author  of 
"  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy,"  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake.*     Lord  Palmerston  had 
no  fixed  system,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  name  any  broa<i  principle  on  which  he 
diffend   from    Lord    Aberdeen.     At   the 
end  of  an  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile 
Lord  Palmerston's  Philhellenism  in  1830 
with   his  subsequent  support  of   Turkey, 
Sir  II.  Hulwer  remarks  : — "  I  may,  indeed, 
observe     here    that    Lord    Palmerston  — 
though   generally   desirous  to  keep   Eng- 
land on  the  side  of  liberal  opinions  —  had 

•  '"Hilrty  Yoar«  of  Foreign  Policy  A  Ilistory 
of  tho  .Si'cn'tiry ships  of  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen  and 
Vi!»C(»uiit  I'alnKTHton."  liy  the  author  (Mr  Mmck- 
nlRhi)  of  -TheKlght  Hon.  H  l>i«raeli.  M.P.;  a 
Literary  and  Political  Biography.'*    London,  1866. 


not  any  system  of  policy  relative  to  for- 
eign states.  His  notion  was  that  every 
question  should  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits,  without  regard  to  the  actual  alli- 
ances it  mi^ht  dissolve,  or  the  future  dan- 
gers it  mignt  provoke.  'England,'  he 
said  to  me  once,  *  is  strong  enough  to  brave 
consequences ; '  a  theory  which  has  its  in- 
conveniences as  well  as  its  advantages." 

When  Lord  Palmerston  first  entered  the 
Foreign  Office  (November,  1830)  the  whole 
aspect  of  continental  affairs  had  been 
changed  by  the  Revolution  of  July.  The 
French  monarchy  under  the  citizen  king 
was  regarded  as  a  republic  in  disguise. 
Genuine  monarchy  was  at  a  discount.  The 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  more  than  half 
in  earnest,  offered  a  waser  that  not  a 
crowTaed  head  would  be  left  in  Europe 
within  seven  years.  As  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer  describes  the  state  of  things,  "  On 
all  sides  crowns  were  fidling  into  the  gut- 
ter." The  construction  of  a  new  kingdom 
out  of  the  ruins  of  another  was  the  first 
duty  which  devolved  upon  Lord  Palmer- 
ston;  and  in  performing  it  he  fearlessly 
carried  out  his  theory  that  England  is 
strong  enough  to  brave  consequences. 
The  real  and  substantial  grievances  which 
led  the  Belgians  to  demand  a  separation 
from  Holland  are  lucidly  exposea  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  he  has  printed  at 
length  the  principal  letters  and  despatches 
of  Lord  Palmerston  detailing  the  steps  by 
which  their  independent  existence  under 
Leopold  was  recognized  and  guaranteed. 
**  The  first  stone  of  the  structure  built  up 
by  the  allies  of  1815  was  then  displaced. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  year  by  year 
falling  to  pieces.  Thus  the  event  which 
commencea  the  work  of  demolition,  what- 
ever its  merits,  was  so  serious  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  wisdom  or  necessity  justified  it." 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  engaging  in 
this  inquiry,  and  we  shall  simply  quote  a 
few  passages  from  the  correspondence,  to 
show  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston encountered  and  overcome.  It  will 
incidentally  appear  from  them  that  the 
grasping  spirit  of  French  diplomacy,  as 
applied  to  Belgium  and  other  nrontier  ter- 
ritories, is  no  invention  of  reyived  Impe- 
rialism. 


On  Talleyrand's  objecting  to  a  proposal 
to  unite  Luxembourg  to  Belgium,  that  the 
French  frontier  in  that  oirection  was 
weak, — 

**  I  replied,  that  a  natkNi  of  thrtj-two  mQ- 
liont,  of  whom  every  maa  ie  bom  a  soldier, 
need  not  be  partkular  about  frolltae^^  and  that 
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the  defence  of  their  frontier  must  consist  in  men, '  reference  to  that  ooontrj^.  Tl^y  erary  day  b^ 
and  not  in  bricks.  He  then  said,  Would  there  trav  an  unceasing  diapositioD  to  pick  a  qatfid, 
be  no  means  of  making  an  arrangement  by  and  to  treat  us  In  a  manner  to  whkA  we  eui 
ichich  Luxembourg  might  be  given  to  France  f  *' .  never  submit     Pray  take  care,  in  oil  your 

I  conversation  with  Sebatiiani^  to  wtake  him  im- 

Fiuding  this  inadmissible,  he  said  that    derstand  thai  our  desire  for  peace  vfUl  never 

France  would  be  satisfied  with  the  cession   lead  us  to  submit  to  qffront  either  in  Imngnage 

of  Philippeville  and  Marienburg : — 


la 


To  this  we  of  course  positively  objected. 
First,  we  had  no  power  to  give  what  belongs  to 


or  in  act. 


Very  strong  languaoe  was  required  to 
compel  the  French  to  abide  by  the  conTen- 


B  Igium  and  not  to  us,  and  we  could  not,  under .  tion  under  which  their  troops  entered  Bel- 
the  pretence   of  settling  the  quarrel  between  ;  gium. 


Holland  and  Belgium,  proceed  to  plunder  one 
of  the  parties,  and  that  too  fur  the  benefit  of  one 
of  the  mediators.  Besides,  if  France  began,  the 
rest  might  have  a  right  to  follow  the  example. 
At  last  we  brought  him  to  terms  by  the  same 
means  by  which  juries  become  unanimous  —  by 
starving.     Between  nine  and  ten  at  night  he 


"  Aug.  18, 1881. 

**  Will  the  French  Gbveniment  withdraw 
their  troops  into  France  as  soon  as  the  Dutch 
have  evacuated  Belgium  T  Pray  make  them 
comprehend  all  that  hangs  apoo  that  deotsUm. 

**  Grey  writes  to  you.    He  is  pcremptoiy  on 


agreed  to  what  we  proposed,  being,  I  have  no   ^hia  point;  and  even  If  the  Cabinet  had  the 
doubt,  sccretcly  delighted  to  have  got  the  neu- !  slightest  wish    to  giTe  way  upon  it— which 


tralitv  of  Belgium  established.    If  Talleyrand ;  they  have  not  —  public  opinion  in    EngUnd 

complains  that  our  confidence  in  him  seems  'would  prevent  them.    It  Is,  then,  a  question  of 

abated,  you  may  say  that  this  was  the  natural  war  or  peace. 

consequence  of  our  finding  that  he  was  aiming 

at  obtaining  for  France  territorial  acquisitions,  **  We  have  had  no  Cabinet  to-day  upon  your 

at  the  same  time  that  France  was  crying  out  letter  and  your  despatches,  becaose  we  want  to 

for  non-intervention  and  peace."  learn  the  result  of  my  letter  and  Grey's  of  Sit- 

^^  urday  last.    Sdiastiani  and  Sonlt  apparentlj 

On  February  lat,  1831,  Lord  Palmerston  ^ant  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  aU  their  noghboois, 

again  writes  to  Lord   Greuville,  English  or  to  compel  everybody  to  sabmit  to  ihdr  iiw^ 

Ambiissador  at  Paris  : —  lence  and  aggressions  ^  witness  the  langnsgi 

•*  Talleyrand  sounded  me  as  to  my  agreeing  *^'**  opam. 

to  naming  the  Duo  de  Nemours  King  of  the  Bel-  xiiese    passages    should    be    caiefnUy 

gians.     I  told  him  we  should  look  upon   it  as  „^:„u«j  „i  4U«  z.«a-„^4.  ^^^^^*,  ^u^.«  rw. 

union  with  France,  and  nothing  else,  Z\  it  was  ^^'^hed  at  the  present  moment,  when  En- 

for  France    to    consider  all  the  cinsequences  ^PP^  ^^  *«^^^  *^  ^^^^^S  ?f  "^^^ 

which  such  a  departure  from  all  her  engage-  ^tions  and  future   good  behavior  of  tht 

ments  must  necessarily  expose  her  to;  that  I  do  *  ^cnch.     ITiey  are  receivmg  a  rude  lesson, 

not  believe  the  bulk  of  the  French  nation  wish  a»<l  ^^1  ?©  inclmed  to  turn  over  a  new 

for  Bolgiuin  at  the  price  of  a  general  war,  and  leaf;  but  it  is  absurd  to  make  Napoleon 

that  I  do  not  believe  the  balk  of  the  Belgiann  HI-  their  scapegoat.     Under  every  form  of 

wish  union  with  France  or  a  French  prince,  governmeut  —  under  the  Restoration,  the 


accrptst  it  will  be  a  proof  that  the  policy  of 

France   is  like  an   infection  clinging  to  the   **  Jura  negat  aibi  nato,  nihil  non  am^  s»- 

teal  Is  of  the   dwelling  ^   and  breaking  out  in  ""*• 

every  succcsxive  occupant  who  comes  within  -p/r    x*     i      -j  j  i.    xi_ 

their  influence:*  Effectively  aided  by  the  energy,  sajncity, 

and  dimomatic  tact  of  M.  Van  de  Wcyer, 

On  the  loth  of  the  same  month,  after  I^rd  Palmerston  brought  the  entire  irori[ 

stating  that  he  had  caused  a  Cabinet  to  be  in  hand  to  a  satisfiictory  conclusion.    The 

suinmouL'd.  to  take   into  consideration  a  kingdom  of  Belgium  stands,  and  we  trust 

formal  c<jnimunication  to  the  French  Gov-  will  long  remain,  a  firm  and  conspicuous 

eriiiiiont,  he  writes  :  —  monument  of  his  statesmanship.    Whilst 

- 1  confess  that  I  like  the  aspect  of  their  prt>.  ^l^,  j'f^^^/f*^2''5  J^re  in  progress  he  wis 

ceeding.  less  and  less  every  day.    Their  ailur-  ^^**f  ^^^  attacked  by  hiB  former  fnend,  Afr. 

anccsof  friendship  nnd  pcjice  are  indee^l  inces-  );7^*^^'   ^^   keeping   back  papers   whiA 

sant  an-i  uniform,  but  they  continue  actively  C^^-  broker  contended^  it  was  his  duty  to 

preparing  for  war  when  nolwdy  threatens  them,  communicate  to  the   Conference  and  the 

and  uhiie  every  day  disclose  more  ami  more  House.     An  interchange  of  personalities 

their  deaigns  upon  Belgium,^  and  the  underhaml  ensued,  in  the  course  of  whicn  the  secret 

proceedings  which  they  are  carr^-ing  on   with  history  of  the  '*  New  Whig  Guide"  WM  UB- 
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folded.  According  to  Mr.  Croker,  the  au- 
thors were  Lord  PalmerBton,  Sir  Robert 
I'ecl,  and  himself.  "  We  three  were  the 
only  cullirit,*.  I  waa  editor.  '  The  Trial 
(of  Henry  Brougham) '  was  Peel'H.  We 
each  gave  touches  to  the  others'  contribu- 
tioiiH,  'but  60  8li(;lit  as  Dot  to  impair  the  bu- 
thor^hip  of  any  individual  article.  I  do  not 
think  Peel  wrote  any  of  the  verses ;  Pal- 
merrftou  wrote  very  little  of  the  prose. 
Petl's  natural  turn  was  humour,  but  he 
was  extremely  shy  of  indulging  it." 

Wlicn  Lord  Pulmer^ton  was  asked,  in 
1850,  with  reference  to  a  meditated  com- 
nii-ntary  on  the  '"New  Whig  Guide,"  what 
uliiire  he  hail  in  it,  he  replied :  —  "leertainly 
did  join  in  quizzing  the  Whigs  at  that  time, 
but  we  have  been  very  good  friends  eince, 
and  1  would  riither  have  nothing  said  about 
my  xliare  in  it."  Disagreeable  as  the  allu- 
Eiou  to  it  muflt  have  been  in  1831  for  the 
Bame  reason,  the  provoeation  given  by  him 
was  almost  irresistible.  After  suggesting 
that  there  was  no  especial  reason  for  Mr. 


"  But  it  Kemi  that,  in  the  abaenM  of  tbc 

principal  perforoiers,  he  hu  been  to-night  iJ- 
lowed  a  whule  benefit  to  himKir.  He  has  given 
U9  a  dieplay.  part  tra^y.  part  comedy,  and 
part  tragi-come'ly ;  and  I  wish  I  coulJ  enoour^e 
bim  by  BiaiioRtbat  he  Buetnined  each  portion 
with  equnl  Buct^fBB.  K^frybndy  kaows  that  he 
is  an  eicwNiiuitly  happy  joktr  — happy  some- 
timcii  in  his  Bi-lf-satWlaclion ;  and  while  he  con- 
fine«  hioiM^ir  to  Ihc  tight  and  comic  Btrsin  ha 
makes  bimself  agreenbic  to  everybody;  but  he 
niuat  not  utlempi  loo  much  Tersatilily.  He  may 
be  a  gou<l  etatctraan-of- all-work,  but  I  UBure 
liim  that  he  ia  tiut  n  gooil  aclor-of-nlt-irorkj  and 
in  hi"  Attcinpis  at  the  heroio  he  is  apt  to  con- 
fuund  piilhos  with  bnlhoe,  and  to  ocerleap  the 
u  the  sublime  and  the 


In 

■e  the  ri 


0  prrwrve  bis  repalalion 


1  fu- 


ioeI  ru);iti\e  produciions  in  the  dramatic 
art  —  to  cease  to  vei  the  grander  paaaioas  of 
the  soul  — 

'  To  leave  high  tragedy,  and  stick  to  farce  1 ' 
He  will  thin  jM  nffirii  much  amuBemcnt;  if 
it  be  not  very  natural,  it  wiU  at  least  be  very 
eiiiertuining." 

After  expressing  his  surprise  at  an  asser- 
tion •  >{  Liird  riilmi'r.-ton'H  that  he  did  not 
write  t^ir  newiiiinpers  anil  the  manner  in 
wliieli  it  wa^  rhci-red  by  his  friends,  Mr. 

"  N<'«,  what  he  w^  about  to  say,  he  wonld 
assiiTv  bin  njljle  friend  be  would  my  in  perfect 
guuJ  humour,     lie  would  say  that  if  that  cheer 


I  nMant  to  inainiiale  that  thoae  who  wrote  fbr 

I  newspapers  pursued  •  degrading  occupation 
(Lord   Palmerston  tiodded  dissent,— his  nobl« 

'  frtead  signiBed  that  he  did  not  share  that  opiit- 
ion;  and  he  ihould  not  thereft>r«  sty  what  h* 
was  about  to  utier.  He  might  bo  atloiTed,  how- 
ever, lo  observe,  in  reference  to  this  topic,  that 

'  if  any  person  should  hereafter  collect  thoBO  (i^ 
gitite  pieces  which  bad  been  attributed  to  him 
(Mr  Croker) — with  what  iuslioe  the  House 
woDld  be  presently  able  to  judge  —  he  repeated, 
that  if  such  a  collectioti  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  merits  of  those  pieoee  should  oontinne 
to  be  attributed  to  him,  he  shonld  feel  it  his 
duty  to  do  justice  to  his  noble  friend  by  declar- 
ing that  some  of  the  best  and  most  remarkable 
were  his  (Lord  Palmerston's)  own.  He  remem- 
bered well  tbe  days  which  be  spent  with  his  no- 
ble friend.  Dot  certainly  iu  bu>meas  of  tbe  grava 
importance  which  now  occupied  his  noble  friend's 
time;  —  he  recalled  with  pleasnre  those  earlier 
days,  in  which  they  pursued  and  eiijoyed,  not 
indeed  the  '  search  of  deep  philooophy,'  that  the 
poet  delighted  to  remember,  but  — 

'  Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesj  — 
Arts  which  I   loved,  fcr  tiivj,  ny  Mend,  wen 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  calls  this  encounter 

"  a  graceful  and  historical  one ; "  apparently 
unconscious  that  it  was  fought  with  bor- 
rowed weapons.  Lord  Falmerston's  at- 
tack ia  a  palpable  imitation  of  Pitt's  sar- 
castic reference  to  Sheridan's  dramatic 
authorship,  and  the  concluding  sentences 

paraphr 
Lord  A 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  made  Lord  Palmer- 
ston'a  acquaintance  in  18:U,aud  thus  de- 
»:ribes  the  impression,  personal  and  intel- 
lectual :  — 

"  I  then  for  the  first  time  made  Lord  Pal- 
meiston's  acquaintance  at  a  party  at  Lady 
Cowper's,  and  still  remember  his  appearanoe  m 
that  of  a  man  in  the  full  rigour  of  middle  age, 
very  well-dressed,  lery  good-lnoking.  with  tbe 
large  thick  whiskers  worn  at  that  Hme.  His 
sir  was  more  tbtkt  of  a  man  of  the  drawing- 
room  than  of  the  seuale;  but  be  bad  a  clear, 
short,  decisive  way  of  speaking  on  business, 
which  struck  me  atonce.  All  the  questions  be 
put  to  me  went  straight  to  the  point;  and  one 
could  sec  that  be  was  gathering  in  infortnatiuD 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifyiog  opinions." 


We  upont  ihem  not  In  torn,  or  luit,  or  wine. 

But  Hmreh  of  deep  phtloiapby, 

Wit.  I'l.iciuBiiie.  and  poesy  — 
AH!,   whtch  1  loved,    for   tbey,  m^  Mend,    were 


Phillip''! 
Id  lee  Est) 
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It  is  &  srent  adnuitsge  to  a  bio^riiphur, 
giving  colour  and  diBtiDctneffi  to  bit  work, 
to  have  liecD  miitd  up  with  the  events  he 
describcB,  and  to  have  associated  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  lending  personagen 
engaged  in  them.  Besides  placing  Lord 
Palmerston  bodily  and  vividly  before  us  at 
different  phadea  of  his  career,  Sir  Henry 


contemporaries,  «.  y. :  — 

"  In  1835  M,  ie  Torreno  had  beoome  PrimB 
Miniiter  in  Spain,  mcceeding  M.  Martinei  de 
U  Roaa,  the  nnt  constitalioual  minijiter  who 
nled  in  Spain.  M.  Torreno  had  been  one  of 
the  flrtt  dtpatation  that  had  originaUj  applied 
to  Mr.  Canning  for  anistance  agHiast  Napoleon ; 
a  man  of  gnat  ability,  both  ai  a  stntesman  and 
u  a  debater,  bold,  not  over  lanipuloiiB,  gallant, 
•i  fanil  of  pleamrn  ai  of  busincn,  and  accua- 
lomed  to  take  [he  1«m1  in  one  and  the  other. 
Mr,  Oeorge  Tilliers,  Ihe  lata  Lord  Clarendon, 
waa  EogliBh  minister.  To  great  charm  of  man- 
ners and  an  aonte  Inielleot  he  joiaed  that  sclf- 
oonfidMioa  whioh  high  birth  and  high  fkshion 
uaoally  oonfer. 

"  Two  clever  men  brought  together  in  public 
abin  either  like  one  another  vei?  much  or  not 
at  all;  and  U.  de  Torreno  and  Mr.  Qeorge  Vil- 
lien  likedone  another  not  at  all.  In  the  land 
of  the  aerenade  and  the  guitar  it  ia  always  pr&. 
tended  that  love  and  polilica  go  hand-in-hsnd, 
and  the  old  question  of  ^ui  tit  tile  waa  r^sed  on 
this  oosanon* — I  am  far  from  aaying  with 
reaaon,  for  there  were  publte  motiTca  niffi- 
ciently  evident  (br  inducing  Mr.  Villiera  to  aee 
thing)  with  different  gyes  than  thoae  of  M.  Tor- 

Conatautinople,  to  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
■was  sent  as  Secretary  of  Embassy  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  18^18.  aupplies  some  appro- 
priate subjects  for  his  pen :  — 

"  The  Grand  Tiiier  Kloareu  waa  ■  ihrewd. 
bdd,  iUiterale  barbarian,  who  waa  rather  proud 
of  being  shorter  and  stouter  than  any  other  man 
in  offioe;  he  had,  however,  great  influenoe  over 
the  Sullen,  and  gn::it  aulliuril;  oicr  the  Mas 
■ulman  population,  who  respected  him  bom  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  ready  to  have  every  man 
In  the  empire  drowned,  shot,  poiaoned,  or  de- 
Oapilaled ,  if  it  waa  neocwa:?  to  oarry  out  the 
views  of  himself  or  his  master, 

"  The  French  and  Engliah  amhanadorial 
residences  were  then  fixed,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other,  at  Therapia— a  small 
village  (htntin;  the  entrance  into  the  Black 
Sea;  and  Ihe  two  ambassadors,  Admiral  Roua- 
sin  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  eaoh  went  to  his  win- 
dow on  getUng  oat  of  bed,  the  one  at  six  in  the 


morning,  and  the  other  at  dz  in  the  ■ 
prepared  to  see,  without  SDrpriaa,  tha  im^ii 
fleet  anehorediuider  their  «;«•.  Itvaiparhafi 
I  the  only  pdnt  on  which  Iheae  repreMiilativ  it 
I  the  two  oountries  agreed.  Both  men  Mentrio, 
I  with  great  energy  and  abili^,  the  one  a  pl^ 
iloeopher,  the  other  a  fine  gentleman  —  mU- 
I  willed,  and  assuming  rather  to  direst  their  go*- 
,  eramcfCs  than  to  be  directed  hj  thsm,  WB« 
united  by  a  common  apprehenrion.m  which  eaeb 
encouraged  the  other.  This  apprehension  Wat, 
no  doubt,  an  exaggerated  one,  bat  iteould  notba 
coDsidereda*  altogether  absurd." 

I  The  reqoirements  of  acommercial  treaty, 
,  which  Sir  U.  Bulwer  was  especially  aiixioai 
'  to  procure,  brought  him  into  frcquentcoit- 
.  tact  with  the  trench  Secretary  of  £m> 

"  U.  Biloooq  was  a  cfaarning  tnaii ;  he  MWg 
I  beautifully;  he  excelled  in  ro/ciaAaiirpt;  ha  wat 
I  natorally  very  olever;  ho  had  on  exoeUeni  ti^ 
cation,  and  an  onheaitatiaggoadopiniiMof  hi^ 

*■  He  received  my  proposala  oharanteriatially. 
'  Pardon,  my  friend,'  said  he,  ■  when  yon  hava 
studied  theee  commercial  questions  a  year,  btn 
at  Constantinople,  when  you  have  been  atdm,f- 
During  to  draw  up  something  like  a  treaty  ob 
that  knowledge,  yon  will  be  yet  a  year  in  yen 
n^otiations  with  this  stupid  Oovemment  bdbre 
you  get  into  the  pomlion  whioh  our  cmbaoy  oa- 
oupiea  in  this  matter.  Thns,  if  you  please,  we 
will  aet  singly,  or  eaoh  take  bit  own  w^,  ftir  I 
havs  no  wi£  to  giun  yoD  oradit  by  the  iiA  rf 

"  [  thus  saw  that  I  shoold  not  only  ofataia  m 
aid,  bat  that  probably  I  ahoold  have  to  ombI 
with  the  opposition  of  myagraeatrie  aoUaagMi 
and  a  little  more  knowledge  uf  the  looality  mada 
me  diaoover  that  every  embaasy  oonadered  it 
self,  if  not  the  enemy,  the  rival  of  the  other." 
Not  at  all  discoursed,  the  Eugliah  secre- 
tary persevered,  with  the  concurrence  of 
hii  chici;  till  the  affair  waa  aufficicntlj 
advanced  to  be  anbmitted  to  the  Sot 
tan:  — 

The  general  spirit  of  oar  propoaals  ws<  Ud 
before  Mahmoud;  in  the  dettritotion  of  monm- 
olies  the  astute  and  determined  oU  man  saw  tht 
means  of  bringing  Europe  and  his  retteUiont  n*. 
■al  (the  Pacha  of  £gypt)  into  diSereoces,  and 
the  order  was  given  to  ilga  without  an  bonr^ 
delay.  I  waa  summoned  to  the  oonntrj-hoaat 
of  the  Eeis  EffEndl,  or  Minister  of  Foreip 
A&irs,  near  whom  I  wt*  eDoamped;  onr  hwi 
dragoman,  Mr.  Alexander  PiMBi,  name  qaielty 
to  meet  as.  We  paieed  the  iriiele  day  eo[7ing 
and  translating.  At  ten  Lord  Ponsoobr 
dropped  down  in  lut  e^oe,  and  we  woke  lbs 
next  morning  with  the  treaty  ooaoladed. 

"  The  next  morning  also  tht  Gut  was  known, 
to  the  utter  horror  and  aurprbs  of  my  trill 
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" '  Est  il  ponible,  mon  eher,  qae  toiu  do<u 

*' '  (Jiiel  tourf  SculcmeDt  non*  kTon*  troUTo 
poasible.  <X  que  toui  avei  cru  impo^Ue.' 

"'SlaiBquefuireT' 

"  '  Nulliing  more  euj,  m;  dear  fellow;  here 
bieopyofour  treitj.  Do  jou  Ii«t6  ■nother 
copy  luulc,  anil  lign  it  ttMla;,  aod  then  let  the 
Journal  at  Smyrna  (^  juurnal  in  the  French 
pny)  say  (hat  this   happj   rESult    was   entirely 


"  11.  Bilcorq  Uugheil  heartily,  ihwih  me  by 
the  hand,  sriJ  folloirtl  my  aicice. 

*  ■         e  deUil  into  this  af- 


.nlj  I 


proicd  by  Ihtae  penwDAl  epiwdee,  but  becaow 
It  brings  out  Lord  pjilmtratun's  chsrutcr. 
The  wbule  of  ibi«  sSkir  bad  been  managed  with- 
out in!tructiuii9  frucn  bim,  and  with  little  com- 
municMion  with  him.  Another  niinnter  might 
have  been  eore  at  anylhing  done  in  this  way,  or 
Kaght  to  eive  himself  the  credit  of  doing  it 
But  Lonl  Palmerstonwaaiiboveall  petty  feelings 
oflhis  kind.  He  g<>t  Lord  Punsnohy  raised  in 
the  peerage,  named  me  to  the  post  I  mo<t  wished 
for, —  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Psris  —  and 
mentiunt'il  ill  a  very  flittering  manner  myier- 

"  It  is  iu  this  way  thut  a  chief  attuhes  these 
who  serve  uniler  bim  and  maicea  them  lealoas 
in  serving  him  well." 

Lord  Palmerston  attached  great  import- 
Mice  to  commiTcial  treaties,  and  prided 
bimsi'ir  on  the  number  (fourteen,  we  be- 
liovt')  he  had  conducted  or  iuitiatcd.  But 
ichnt  he  di'i'nied  his  masterpiece  in  nego- 
tiat  iim  and  diplomncy  was  the  "  Quadruple 
AlliiiiH'c  Treaty,"  signed  in  London,  April 
22iiil,  is:n.  "TOs  tn^atv,"  ho  writes  to 
his  bro'hiT,  JI:iy  li,  18.*ti,"wa3  a  capital 
hit.  and  all  my  own  doing."  The  cou- 
trailing  jiartiea  were  Kngland,  France, 
S]iiiin,  and  Portugal ;  the  powers  against 
whiih  it  wa.i directed,  Rua.-^ia,  l*ru3sia,  and 
Aiiiirin.  It  vrnA  the  unfurling  of  the  flag 
of  const, tut iuuul  govi-ruiiji.'nt  againot  dea- 


Satism.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  b^b  of  it;  "Au- 
acity  and  safety  went  hand-in-hand.  To 
.  select  noble  ends,  to  pursue  them  boldly, 
I  and  achieve  them  peaceably,  ia  Htateaman- 
I  ship ;  and  after  the  ligature  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  Lord  Palmerston  held  the 
rank  of  a  Btatesman  on  the  continent  of 
Europe."  This  treaty,  hia  own  cherished 
work,  did  notpreTeuthim,  when  the  Syrian 
eoraplications  arose  in  January,  1840,  from 
co-operating  with  Russia,  Pruaaia,  and 
Austria,  in  opposition  to  Frantie ;  a  deci- 
sive proof  that  he  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  what  he  thought  the  public  good  by 
auT  superficial  notion  of  consistency. 

rhe  present  publication  stops  at  the  re»- 
ignatioQ  of  the  Whig  Ministry  in  1S41, 
and  we  must  postpone  any  compreheusire 
review  of  Lord  Falmerston's  foreign  policy 
till  it  has  been  fully  unfolded  by  the  biog- 
raphy. Some  questionable  episodes  are  to 
come  ;  but  so  &r  as  we  have  seen  jet,  he 
is  shown  to  have  been  unifonnly  actuated 
by  an  elevat«d  sense  of  natiooal  digmtjr 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  national  inter- 
esta.  Be  the  nnal  judgment  of  his  atates- 
tnatiship  what  it  mav,  we  feel  confident 
that  the  estimate  of  tne  personal  qualities 
of  the  man  will  be  all  that  admiring  friends 
could  anticipate  or  faithful  adherents  can 
desire.  His  generosity,  loyalty,  straight- 
forwardness, excellent  sense,  fine  temper, 
and  afiectionate  disposition,  shine  out  in 
these  pages  without  a  speck ;  and  an  un- 
erring proof  of  his  conscious  honesty  of 
purpose  and  good  faith  ia  the  frankness, 
verging  on  indiscretion,  with  which  he  un- 
bosoms himself  in  his  joumals  and  corre- 
spondcDce,  laying  bare  every  motive  that 
I  actuated  him  in  the  most  tiring  drcum- 
.  stances  and  emergencies.  It  is  this  frank- 
ness, judiciously  turned  to  account  by  the 
I  biographer,  that  will  make  this  Life  (with 
!a  single  exception.  Earl  Stanhope's  "Lifb 
I  of  Pitt ")  the  most  valuable  contribution 

to  the  annals  of  Enghah  statesn       

I  Bcglish  Uter\ttire  can  boast. 


Liitkll'b  Liviko  Aoe  containa  a  poem  enti- 
tUil  '' Aulunin  Woods."  which  is  credited  to  the 
Ei.-:i:^li  pn-i,.lio;il  entitled  Public  Opinioa. 
An  Aiii.Ti<sm  author,  W.  C.  Bryant,  haa  bo- 
Lave-I  lowurtt?  tliis  periodical  with  gr&tt  injus- 
tice.   Some  forty  yearn  before  Public  Opinion 


a  and  pablUed  the  poem 
rbioh  may  b«  called  pbj ' 
by  aattotpation,  and  whkb  has  the  M 
of  depriving  the  En^isli  weekly  of  ^lau  ._ 
aradit,  great  or  Uttls,  ndgbt  be  gidotd  by  a 
flret  pabUoatioD.  H.  i.  Bveatng  Fost. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  IT. 


can't  quite  explain  it,  but  it  seenu  that  if 
a  young  lady  of  their  penuaaion  reoelTei 
a  vifiit  from  a  soldier,  it  in  some  way  oom- 

Sromises  her.  And,  though  she  had  the 
ay  before  refused  young  Crevdaon,  by 
ton  was  half  through  his  soup  before  Cap- 1  Jove,  sir !  he  was  plucky  enough  to  de- 
tain Verschoyle  made  his  appearance.  I  fend  her  when  she  was  attacked  by  hii 
'*  You  must  pardon  me  for  being  late,   sisters,  saying  that  I  had  her  father's  con- 


sir,"  he  said,  with  a  look  on  his  counte- 1  sent,  and  was  goins  to  marrv  her.* 
nance  which  checked  the  banter  in  which  |     "  Well,  but  wasx?t  it  true  r " 


his  old  friend  had  been  about  to  indulge. 

Captain  Vcrschoylc  several  times  during 
dinner  broached  topics  of  conversation, 
but  with  such  an  effort  that  they  invariably 


*'Truc?  no,  I  was  playing  a  eame  of 
fast  and  loose  with  her.  I  pretended  that 
I  wanted  to  marry  her,  ana  that  she  was 
treating  me  very  hardly  because  she  dared 


broke  down.    At  length,  when  they  had  i  not  disobey  her  father,  whose  consent  she 


drawn  up  to  the  fire,  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  being  disturbed,  the  old  man 
laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  companion's 
shoulder,  saying,  *^  What's  the  matter, 
Charlie  ?  has  anything  gone  wrong  ?  " 

Captain  Verschoyle  eazed  gloomily  into 
the  fire,  as  ho  answered  — 

'*  No,  nothing  has  gone  wrong,  only  Mr. 
Crcwdson  has  just  shown  me  that  I  am  a 
cowardly  scoundrel." 

^'  Ah  1  I've  had  the  same  idea  myself," 
growled  Mr.  Egcrton;  then,  raising  his 
voice,  he  added,  ^'  but,  confound  his  impu- 
dence, ho  needn't  come  here  to  tell  you 
that." 

*'  I  have  been  sneering  at  tliat  man  since 
ever  I  saw  him,"  continued  Captain  Vers- 
choyle, speaking  to  himself,  and  giving  no 
hoed  to  Mr.  Egerton's  remarks.  ^*  I 
thought  him  one  of  the  biggest  fools  in 
the  world.  I  scarcely  thought  him  worthy 
of  common  civility,  and  turned  up  my 
eyes  at  the  bare  idea  of  any  woman  be- 
stowing a  thought  on  him.  Now,  if  any 
one  asked  me  to  name  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  gentleman,  I'd  say  Josiah  Crewd- 
son." 

"  Why,  what  for  ?  "  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in 
considerable  amazement. 

Captain  Verschoyle  suddenly  jumped 
up,  pushed  his  chair  aside,  and  exclaimed, 
** I've  been  a  coward,  a  villain,  a  scoundrel. 
You  know,  sir,  it's  all  about  Miss  Fox. 
Almost  from  the  first  time  I  saw  her  I 
cared  for  her  more  than  I  had  ever  done 
for  any  other  girl.  I  tried  all  I  could  to 
make  her  think  about  me,  and  I  wasn't  at 
I)eace  until  I  was  sure  she  loved  me ;  and 
tliou  I  thought  I  had  done  a  foolish  thing, 
and  must  got  out  of  it.  I  came  to  you,  but 
1  persuaded  her  to  go  to  York.  And  be- 
cause she  didn't  arrive  there  the  very  day 
I  expected  her,  I,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences to  her,  went  off  to  Leeds  to  see 
her.  Mr.  Crewdson's  sisters,  thinking  she 
was  going  to  marry  their  brother,  did  not 
approve  of  this,  and  said  a  great  deal.    I 


was  sure  would  never  be  given ;  and  all 
the  time  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  it.  I 
never  intended  to  marry  her.  I  knew  I 
loved  her  better  than  all  the  world,  bat 
my  pride  wouldn't  allow  me  to  make  her 
my  wife." 

*'  Of  course  not,  as  you  said  yonrseli^ 
the  very  idea  is  absurd.  Why,  yon  told 
me  her  father  kept  a  shop,^  said  3tr.  Eger- 
ton. 

'*  Absurd  or  not,  I  intend  doing  it." 

'<  You  do  ?  "  roared  the  old  man  in  his 
gruffest  voice.  ^  Youll  surely  never  make 
such  a  fool  of  yourself.  Why  ihould 
you  ?  Who'll  be  the  wiser,  except  a  flew 
out-of-the  way  people,  who,  if  they  made 
their  appearance  among  your  set,  would  be 
laughed  at.  Nonsense,  Charlie,  youll 
think  better  of  it." 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  Captain  Verschoyle 
firmly.  '*  One  reason  is,  tnat  I  never  rested 
until  I  had  destroyed  the  peace  of  her 
innocent  life,  and  caused  her  to  r^ect  a 
man  who  is  a  hundred  times  more  worthy 
of  her  than  I  am.  Another  is,  that  I  lore 
her  with  all  mv  abominably  selfish  heart 
And  don't  think,  sir,  all  this  is*  caused  by 
young  Crewdson's  visit ;  before  he  came  I 
felt  I  couldn't  part  with  her,  and  intended 
seeing  her  to-morrow." 

'*  xou'U  be  cut,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  nod- 
ding his  head  sententiously ;  ^  nobody  will 
receive  her,  and  all  your  relations  will  turn 
their  backs  upon  you." 

**Lct  them,  it's  very  little  good  they 
ever  did  me,  except  patronise  me  and 
make  mc  discontented. 

''  You'll  require  to  leave  your  regiment 
You  can't  stay  there,  you  know ;  and  then 
good-bye  to  all  your  visions  of  militaiy 
glory." 

"Ye 


'es,  I  know  all  that,  but 


•> 


**  But  you  are  determined  to  be  an 
said  the  old  man  with  a  sneer ;  **  and  fiv 
whom?  The  baby-faced  daughter  of  a 
country  shop-keeper.    Pshaw  1  ^ ' 

Captain  Verschoyle  tamed  soarletkand 
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then  grew  pale  aa  he  said,  with  his  face  to 
Mr.  Egerton  — 

"  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  sir,  that 
you  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  my  for- 
1  e  irance.  K  Miss  Fox  will  honour  me 
with  her  hand,  I  shall  be  as  proud  of 
being  her  husband  as  if  she  were  the 
d:iuu:hter  of  a  duke.  And  when  she  is  my 
^  ife,  I  will  take  care  that  no  one  treats  her 
with  less  respect  than  they  would  if  the 
bluest  blood  in  England  flowed  in  her 
veins." 

Mr.  Egerton  jumped  up,  and  slapped  his 
godson  on  the  back. 

*'  Give  me  your  hand,  Charlie,  for  I'm 
proud  of  you,"  he  cried.  "The  world 
hasn't  spoiled  you  yet,  my  boy,  and  you're 
worthy  of  your  father's  name.  As  for 
voung  Crewdson,  here's  three  cheers  for 
him,  and  ^ood  luck  to  him  next  time. 
lie's  a  Briton,  that  fellow,  though  he  is  a 
Quaker." 

There  was  some  further  giving  way  to 
their  mutual  good  feelings,  and  tnen  Mr. 
Egerton  said  — 

"  Come  now,  let  us  have  up  some  more 
wine,  and  then  we'll  settle  to  business,  for 
we  have  forgotten  one  very  important 
point ; "  and  making  an  inexpressibly 
droll  face  he  said,  "  How  about  your 
mother  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  have  thought  about  her,  and  I 
see  no  way  of  managing  her.  Of  course 
the  llanburys  will  consider  I  have  acted 
unfairly  to  them  as  well  as  to  Dorothy, 
and  will  feel  keenly  any  slight  my  mother 
Blight  put  upon  her." 

"  Humph  !  I  don't  often  take  a  scheme 
in  hand,  and  it's  many  a  year  since  I 
tackled  her  ladyship;  but  we  have  had 
tilts  before  now,  and  I  have  not  always 
come  off  second  best.  AVhat  do  you  say, 
will  you  trust  your  cause  to  me  ?  " 

*'  Most  thankfully." 

*'  Well,  I  shan't  explain  my  tactics,  but 
I'll  do  my  best  to  show  my  talent  as  a 
diplomatist ." 

Captain  Verschoyle  laughed  heartily  at 
the  idea  of  the  encounter.  "I  shall  go 
and  see  Dorothy  to-morrow  morning,"  he 
said,  *•  and  after  that  I  shall  decide  my 
movements.  I  hope,  after  all,  her  father 
will  be  brought  to  give  his  consent." 

*'  Of  course  he  will,"  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton ;  **  and  after  you  have  seen  the  young 
lady  I  sliall  call  upon  her  and  Miss  Fletch- 
er. I'll  forgive  your  getting  married, 
Charlie,  since  she  is  not  one  of  those 
town  madams  whose  hollow  shams  would 
have  been  more  than  your  old  godfather 
could  have  swallowed.  She  has  a  sweet 
iimoceut  face,  and  if  it  w  in  the  power  of 


a  woman  to  make  a  man  happy,  she  ought 
to  do  it." 

Before  twelve  o'clock  the  following  day 
Captain  Verschoyle  arrived  at  Mias  Fletch- 
er's house,  where  he  inquired  for  Miss 
Fox. 

"Please,  sir,  they're  gone,"  said  the 
little  maid. 

"  Gone  !  "  said  Captain  Verschoyle. 
"  Gone  where  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  please,  sir ;  but  mistress 
and  Miss  Dorothy  went  away  an  hour  ago 
to  the  train.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  see 
Jane." 

So  Jane  came,  but  all  the  information 
she  could  give  was,  that  a  letter  had  come 
which  had  caused  them  to  leave  unex- 
pectedly, and  she  rather  thought  Miss 
Dorothy  had  returned  home.  She  could 
not  say  for  certain,  however,  as  mistress 
did  not  say ;  she  only  told  her  she  would 
write  when  they  reached  their  journey's 
end. 

Captain  Verschoyle  did  not  wait  to  hear 
more,  he  rushed  away  hardly  stopping  to 
draw  breath  until  he  reached  the  station ; 
but  the  London  train  had  gone.  He  asked 
one  or  two  of  the  porters  if  two  ladies  — 
whom  he  described — had  been  passengers 
by  it,  and  one  man  said  "Yes,"  bat 
whether  they  were  going  to  London  or  not 
he  could  not  say. 

Captain  Verschoyle  returned  to  Daring- 
ton,  consulted  with  Mr.  Egerton,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Nathaniel  Fox,  and  by  the  next 
morning's  train  started  with  his  old  friend 
for  London. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  dropped  at  his  club,  but 
Captain  Verschoyle  went  on  to  Egmont 
Street.  Her  ladyship  was  in  her  own 
room,  and  thither  her  son,  by  her  desire,  pro- 
ceeded to  see  her.  "  Why,  mother,  what's 
the  matter  ? "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
their  first  greetings  were  over,  and  they 
were  alone.  "  I  expected  to  find  you  tear- 
ing your  hair,  and  Audrey  in  a  strait 
waistcoat.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  of  her,  Charles  I  and 
lay  aside  all  jesting,  for  I  assure  yon  our 
trouble  is  a  very  serious  one.^ 

Captain  Verschoyle  looked  very  ffraye 
as  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  prepared  to  listen  to  the  domestic 
tragedy.  "  What  has  she  been  doing  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Charles,  all  I  haye 
sacrificed  for  that  un^atefiil  girl." 

"No,  mother,"  quickly  interposed  her 
sou,  dreading  a  repetition  of  the  oft-told 
tale.  "  I  know  you  have  been  very  good 
to  us  both." 

Yes;  but  you  can  never  understand 


(( 
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how  entirelv  I  have  forgotten  myself  for 
her  sake,  ion  remember  the  new  dresses 
I  gave  her  ro  recently  to  go  to  Dyne 
Court  with,  and  the  trouble  1  had  to  get 
an  invitation.  I  nearly  asked  Mr.  Ford 
for  it,  entirely  on  her  account ;  for  cer- 
tainly I  should  not  have  sought  to  be  the 
guest  of  a  man  who  had  probably  been 
one  of  your  grandfather's  tradespeople. 
But  as  I  thought  it  was  to  secure  her  a 
good  establishment,  I  was  content.  The 
man  paid  her  the  greatest  attention,  and 
she  seemed  delighted  with  her  prospects, 
and  quite  secure  of  the  match,  buduenly, 
and  apparently  without  any  reason,  she  in- 
formed me  that  she  could  not  marry  Mr. 
Ford,  and  asked  me  to  take  her  away. 
Well,  off  we  went^  and  I  so  managed  that 
the  old  man  never  suspected  the  cause, 
but  set  it  down  to  my  nervous  fears  about 
her  health.  Of  course  I  tried  to  discover 
her  reason  for  this  extraordinary  conduct-, 
and  I  was  led  to  believe  it  was  owing  to 
a  whim  of  which  she  began  to  feel  rather 
ashamed.  Tou  know  how  all  this  would 
try  my  nerves,  my  dear  boy,  I  assure  you 
they  felt  shattered.  When  your  Aunt 
Spencer  asked  me  to  go  to  Beauwood  for 
a  few  days,  I  felt  it  was  a  duty  to  accept, 
and  went,  though  very  reluctantly.  And 
would  you  believe  it,  Charles,  while  I  was 
absent  Mr.  Ford  came  here,  and  that  mis- 
erable girl  refused  him.  He*8  a  million- 
naire  I  —  a  Croesus  I  His  wealth  is  fabu- 
lous I  He  could  give  her  anything  she 
wished  for,  and  make  any  settlement  we 
chose  to  name ;  and  she  absolutely  refused 
to  marry  him ! " 

"  Well,  you  have  amazed  me  1  " 
exclaimed  Captain  Verschoyle  — "  she 
seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind 
to  have  the  old  fellow.  But  really, 
mother " 

"  Wait.  You  have  not  heard  the  worst," 
interrupted  Lady  Laura,  "Let  me  give 
you  lier  reason." 

"  Oh  1  there  is  a  reason  ?  ** 

"  Yes.  The  reason  is  "  —  and  here  her 
ladyship  bowed  her  head  in  mock  obedi- 
ence to  her  daughter's  decision  —  "that 
she  has  accepted,  and  intends  to  become 
the  wife  of  that  poverty-stricken,  quixotic 
fellow  Dynecourt.** 

"  By  Jove  I  You  don't  mean  that  f  Au- 
drey marry  Dynecourt.    Impossible  I " 

"  It  shall  be,  if  I  can  make  it  so.  The 
idea  of  the  man  having  the  impertinence 
to  propose  to  a  girl  like  Audrey,  my 
daughter,  on  an  income  of  six  hundred  a 
year.  He  came  too,  with  as  much  assur- 
ance as  if  it  had  been  sixty  thousand.  I 
think  I  rather  surprised  hmi.    I  did  not 


spare  them,  I  assure  yon,  and  he  could  mI 
say  a  word,  bnt  sat  looking  at  Audrey, 
who,  with  great  want  of  delicacy,  cane 
into  the  room  ten  minutes  after  he  arrive^ 
and  said  she  desired  to  be  present.** 

"Well,  mother,  you  have  electrified 
me  I  Wonders  will  never  cease  t  Fancy 
Audrey  marrying  for  love !  ** 

"  Good  gracious,  Charles  I  is  that  the 
way  you  t^e  it?  "  exclaimed  Lady  Lanra 
"  Ilave  you  so  little  affection  for  your 
sister  that  you  can  calmly  aUow  her  to 
disgrace  herself  by  marrying  a  man  who 
can  only  give  her  a  poky  house  in  a  bjo 
street,  and  a  new  bonnet  once  a  year  ?  " 

"Don't  be  absurd,  mother,  xoa  know 
Dynecourt  comes  of  as  good  a  family  si 
any  man  in  England,  and  aa  far  as  the 
name  goes,  there  s  not  a  woman  liying  but 
might  he  proud  to  bear  it.'* 

"  May  1  ask  you  if  peo]ple  can  live  oa 
their  long  pedigree  and  ancient  name  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  Audrey  and  Dyne- 
court are  not  wholly  dependent  on  thieie. 
I  know  you  must  be  disappointed,  mother, 
because  you  have  always  noped  ao  modi 
for  her.  And  I  would  ratner  she  had 
chosen  a  man  who  was  able  to  give  her 
what,  at  least,  she  has  been  aocustomed 
to ;  but  as  to  the  two  men,  althoogfa  Ford 
is  a  very  decent  fellow,  I  cougratnlite 
myself  on  my  exchange  of  brothen^n- 
law." 

"  Thank  yon,  Charles,"  said  his  mother, 
in  her  most  severe  tone ;  **  I  might  haif 
known  if  there  was  any  way  bywhichyoa 
could  add  to  my  annovance  von  would 
choose  it.  Why  I  shonld  trouble  myself 
about  you  and  Audrey  I  cannot  tell,  ftr 
never  was  a  mother  so  utterly  disregarded 
and  scoffed  at.** 

"  Don't  say  that,  for  yon  know  it  is  not 
true,  mother.  But  if  yon  and  I  were  to 
talk  for  ever,  we  cannot  alter  the  hci  that 
Audrey  loves  this  man,  and  knowing  tiiat^ 
I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  right  to 
prevent  her  marrying  him  because  he  duet 
not  happen  to  have  as  much  money  as  we 
wish.  She  has  to  accept  the  wants,  and 
do  without  the  luxuries,  and  if  she  is  con- 
tent, let  us  try  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  not  damp  all  the  poor  girPa  happi- 
ness.** 

"  I'D  do  nothing  of  the  kind  I  **  exclaimed 
Lady  Laura,  passionately.  ^  /  see  through 
it  ail.  Your  sister  and  you  may  be  very 
clever,  but  you  cannot  blind  me.  Ton 
have  been  laying  your  plims  together  to 
wheedle  me  out  of  a  trousseau  and  a  wed- 
ding such  as  she  wants.  You  may  both 
save  yourselves  the  trouble,  for  I  assnre 
you,  if  she  and  her  fine  lorer  ohoooe  to 
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marry,  they  can  do  so  when  and  how  they 
please,  but  not  one  farthing  do  they  get 
from  me." 

"  Come,  come,  mother,  you  don't  mean 
that." 

**  Indeed,  Charles,  I  do  mean  it." 

"  AVhat  I  you  will  allow  your  only 
daughter  to  leave  her  home  as  if  she  had 
no  oue  in  the  world  to  care  for  her  but 
the  man  who  is  taking  her  from  it?  " 

'*  My  only  daughter  has  shown  no 
more  consideration  for  me  than  my  only 
son." 

''  Oh  1  very  well,  then  you  compel  me 
to  take  my  father's  place,"  replied  Captain 
Verschoyle.  **I  cannot  give  her  much, 
but  Hhc  shall  have  as  good  an  outfit  as  I 
can  provide,  and  I  shall  take  apartments, 
from  which  she  can  be  properly  and  de- 
cently married.  However,  long  before  it 
comes  to  this,  mother,  I  trust  your  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  will  return ;  just 
now  you  are  allowing  disappointment  to 
get  the  better  of  you." 

*'  Charles,  how  dare  you  speak  to  me  in 
this  manner  I  "  cried  Lady  Laura.  "  Oh  1 
nobody  else  can  have  two  such  ungrateful, 
unfeeling  children  !  "  and  she  took  refuge 
in  her  handkerchief. 

*'  I  had  better  leave  you,  or  we  may  lose 
our  tempers,"  said  her  son,  "  which  would 
be  injurious  to  you  and  very  unbecoming 
in  me  ; "  and  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

•*  Poor  old  lady  1 "  he  thought,  "  she  little 
dreams  of  the  bitter  draught  which  will 
follow  this  pill.  We  must  let  her  get 
breath  before  anything  of  mine  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  really  hard  lines  for  her, 
after  all  her  hopes,  to  find  us  making 
such  marriages  as  we  two  seem  bent 
upon." 

**I  shall  go  down  to  Fryston  to-mor- 
row," he  continued;  "I  wonder  if  they 
have  taken  her  there  or  to  Devonshire.  I 
expect  it  has  turned  out  as  Crewdsou 
feared,  and  the  old  man  has  got  scent  of 
the  thing.  Serves  me  right  for  not  doing 
it  at  once.  But  he  must  give  in,  for  have 
h«  r  I  will.  Come  in,"  he  said  aloud,  in 
answer  to  a  knock  at  the  door.  "Weill 
you  most  inconsistent  of  all  your  inconsis- 
tent sex,  come  here  and  let  me  look  at 
you,  that  I  may  see  if  you  are  some 
chanjreling,  or  still  my  very  sister  Au- 
drey." 

'*  Oh,  Charley,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you ! " 

*'  Ah  1  you're  longing  to  have  my  scold- 
ing about  this  Dynecourt  afifair  over. 
Kow  look  at  me,  and  answer  the  following 
questions.  Have  you  well  considered  aU 
you  are  going  to  give  up  ?    For,  accord- 


ing to  mamma's  aocount,  you  will  have  to 
do  without  a  great  many  things  very  dear 
to  you." 

Audrey  nodded  her  head. 

"  And  you  care  sufficiently  for  this  man 
to  share  his  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  feel  like  dear  old  Elia.  I  wish  I 
could  throw  the  remainder  of  our  joint 
existences  into  a  heap,  that  we  might  share 
them  equally.  It  is  of  no  use  disguising 
it,  Charley;  I  have  taken  the  disease  in 
its  most  aggravated  form,  and  it's  going 
very  hard  with  me."  Then,  looking  into 
his  face,  she  said,  "  You  will  try  to  like 
him,  Charley  ?  and  say  you  hope  we  may 
be  happy." 

"I  do  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart,"  he  answered,  kissing  her.  **And 
as  for  Dvnecourt,  he's  a  capital  fellow, 
and  I  shall  be  proud  to  call  him  brother. 
Why,  Audrey,  you  crying!  I  have  not 
seen  you  cry  since  you  were  a  child. 
Nonsense,  you  stupid  thing.  The  old  lady 
is  a  little  on  stilts  just  now,  but  she  will 
come  all  right,  only  five  her  time.  You 
must  not  mind  her  being  disappointed ; 
that  is  only  natural,  you  Imow.  When  do 
you  want  to  run  away  from  us?  " 

"  Oh,  Greoffirey  says  as  soon  as  we  can 

fet  a  house.    I  tell  him  he  is  afraid  that 
shall  change  my  mind ;  but  there  is  no 
fear  of  that  now." 

"Well,"  said  her  brother,  "you  know  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  smooUi  matters  for 
you ;  and  if  mamma  is  cross,  we  must  not 
seem  to  notice  it." 

So,  acting  on  this  principle,  they  tried 
to  make  themselves  pleasant  and  agree- 
able during  dinner,  but  Lady  Laura 
would  have  none  of  their  amenities.  She 
wore  her  most  injured  air,  and  seldom 
spoke,  unless  to  beg  her  daughter  not  to 
laugh,  as  it  jarred  upon  her  nerves ;  or  to 
ask  her  son  not  to  speak  ^ite  so  loud,  as 
her  head  would  not  stand  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
TRUE  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

"  Audrey,"  said  Captain  Verschoyle,  as 
they  sat  chatting  together  next  mominff 
after  breakfast,  "I've  something  to  teU 
you.  Do  you  know  I  am  more  in  love 
than  I  ever  was  before  ?  " 

"  You  in  love !  Nonsense,  Charley  —  not 
seriously  ?  " 

"Yes,  seriously,"  he  replied,  stretching 
himself,  so  as  to  appear  quite  at  his  ease ; 
"  so  much  so  that  I  nave  aaked  the  girl  to 
marry  me." 

"Who  is  ahe?'*  exclaimed  Audrey, in 
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amazement.    "Any    one    I   know?    Not 
Miss  Bingham  ?  " 

*•  No,"  laughed  her  brother,  "  I  think  she 
had  better  marry  old  Ford,  as  a  sort  of 
squaring  up  of  matters  proj^erly.  But  it's 
somebody  you  have  seen." 

**  Some  one  I  have  seen.  Oh  1  I  should 
never  guess,  Charlie,  unless  it  be  Edith 
Stapleton ;  but  then  she  has  only  been  a 
widow  three  weeks." 

"  Don't  be  absurd,"  said  Captain  Vers- 
choyle;  "what  should  put  her  into  your 
head  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  you  were  so  desperately 
in  love  with  her  once.  I  remember  when 
you  heard  she  was  going  to  marry  Colonel 
Stapleton  you  were  frantic,  and  walked 
in  front  of  her  window  almost  a  whole 
night." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  that  too,"  laughed  Cap- 
tain Verschoyle;  "that  night  cured  me. 
I  got  a  horrid  cold,  and  sneezed  all  the 
love  out  of  my  head  I  supi)ose,  for  certainly 
it  had  never  got  beyond  that  weak  part  of 
my  bodv." 

"  And  this  is,  you  think,  a  different  phase 
of  the  tender  passion?  You  have  had 
much  experience,  you  know,  Charlie,  with- 
in my  memory." 

"Yes,  but  all  differing  from  this.  I 
know  that  naturally  I  am  a  very  selfish 
fellow,  but  somehow  I  feel  I  coultl  give  up 
everything  for  the  sake  of  this  girl." 

"  Do  tell  me  who  she  is,  Charles ;  then 
I  shall  know  whether  I  am  to  put  faith  in 
you." 

"Well,"  said  Captain  Verschoyle,  feel- 
ing rathor  nervous,  "  you  remember  that 
pretty  Quaker  child  we  saw  at  Ply- 
mouth?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then,  regardless  of  grammar,  that's 
her." 

*'Now  I  know  you  are  laughing,"  said 
Audrey,  puzzled  to  understand  what  he 
meant. 

^^  Indeed  I  am  not.  I  am  quite  serious. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  When  in  Lon- 
don, after  leaving  Dyne  Court,  I  went  to 
the  Paddington  station  to  inquire  about 
my  boxes:  there,  to  my  surprise,  I  met 
Mrrt.  Fox  and  her  daughter.  They  had 
come  up  to  visit  another  daughter,  a  Mrs. 
Ilanbury,  who  lives  at  Fryston.  And  see- 
ing they  were  in  a  dilemma  because  of  not 
meeting  her  as  they  had  expected,  I,  in  re- 
turn for  their  kindness  to  me,  volunteered 
to  conduct  them  safely  to  Shoreditch.  Mrs. 
Hanbury  took  me  for  a  friend  of  her 
mother's,  and  invited  me  to  dinner.  As  I 
was  alone,  and  did  not  know  very  well  how  I 
to  pass  my  time,  I  accepted,  and  went' 


down  the  next  day.  I  found  they  lived  in 
a  charming  house,  knew  very  nice  people 

—  Dynecourt,  by  the  way,  viaited  there — 
and  altogether  were  a  most  refined  and 
agreeable  family.  Misa  Fox  was  going  to 
remain  there,  and  perhaps  that  induced  me 
to  make  another  visit  to  them,  and  so  it 
went  on  until  I  found  myself  over  head 
and  ears  in  love.  At  first  I  tliougfat  it 
would  share  the  fate  of  my  other  amoon, 
and  the  flame  would  die  out  before  it  wsi 
well  kindled.  But  instead  of  that  it  has 
gone  on  increasing,  until  I  am  worried 
with  fears  that  her  oigoted  old  father,  who 
has  a  horror  of  soldiers,  won't  give  hit 
consent,  and  the  child,  I  believe,  would  be 
frightened  to  death  at  the  idea  of  marrying 
without  it." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  asked 
her  father  ?  "  said  Audrey,  in  amazement 

"  Of  course  I  have.  What  else  would 
you  have  me  to  do  ?  "  replied  her  brother 
sharply. 

"Well,  I  suppose,  nothing,"  said  Au- 
drey; "only  I  wonder  if  you  remember 

—  and  she  stopped,  not  knowing  how  to 
finish  her  sentence. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,**  said  Captain 
Verschoyle,  in  a  defiant  voice ;  "  you  won- 
der because  he  keeps  a  shop ;  and  suppose 
he  does,  what  difference  does  that  make  to 
her,  or  to  my  love  for  her?  She  is  ai 
much  a  lady  in  education,  thought  and 
feeling  as  any  one  I  know." 

"  Oh  1  I  am  sure  of  that,  Charlie.  You 
remember  how  much  I  admired  her,  and 
how  astonished  I  was  to  find  that  you  had 
not  been  more  impressed  with  her  beauty. 
Still  I  must  say  I  am  surfirised  at  your 
having  overcome  all  the  notions  you  have 
liitherto  held.  It  will  be  very  awkward 
for  you;  everybody  will  naturally  ask 
'  who  was  she  ?  * " 

"Weill  and  let  them  ask.  I  do  not 
care.  If  they  have  no  more  feeling  for  me 
than  that,  I  am  well  rid  of  such  friends. 
Am  I  to  break  the  heart  of  a  dear,  sweet 
loving  girl,  who,  I  know,  would  make  my 
whole  life  good  and  happy,  because  her 
father  does  not  happen  to  nave  a  position 
in  the  great  world  r  Suppose  Dyneconrfb 
father,  or  Dynecourt  himself  kept  a  shop, 
what  would  you  do  ?  " 

*'IIelp  him  in  the  business  now,  my 
dear ;  but  had  such  been  the  case  I  am  not 
quite  certain  that  I  should  have  so  readily 
fallen  in  love  with  him." 

"Had  I  seen  Dorothy  surrounded  by 
anything  but  refinement,  neither  should  L 
Remember  when  I  first  saw  her  and  mis- 
took the  servant  for  her  mother*  I  never 
gave  her  a  thought.    But  when  1  met  her 
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and  her  relationSf  perfect  in  manner  and 
breeding,  and  with  all  the  luxuries  and 
elegancies  of  wealth  about  them,  the  whole 
thin^  was  changed.  In  the  same  way  vou 
thanked  Mr.  Ford  for  the  honour  he  had 
conferred  on  you  by  proposing  that  you 
should  become  the  mistress  of  Dyne  Court. 
But  had  he  kept  the  establishment  of  his 
early  days  ana  walked  from  behind  the 
counter  to  entreat  you  to  be  Mrs.  Richard 
Ford,  you  would  have  told  him  he  was 
ready  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  he  could 
never  have  forgotten  the  difiference  be- 
tween your  station  and  his  own." 

"  Quite  true,  Charlie  dear," said  Audrey, 
giving  him  a  kiss.  "  Still  you  must  forgive 
me  for  expressing  some  astonishment,  and 
also  for  asKing  you  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered all  you  are  giving  up.  K  you  mar- 
ried without  money,  I  suppose  you  would 
be  obliged  to  sell  out  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  really,  Audrey,  I  am  thor- 
oudily  sick  of  soldiering.  Harry  Egerton 
and  I  went  into  things  the  other  night, 
and  I  should  have  about  six  hundred  a 
year.  I  would  much  rather  live  in  the 
country  than  in  the  town.  You  know  1 
hate  balls  and  dinners.  I  am  getting  too 
old  for  such  things.  A  snug  little  place 
and  a  sweet  little  wife  are  a  great  deal 
more  to  my  fancy  now." 

*'  Oh,  you  dear  old  thing  I  "  laughed  his 
sinter,  giving  him  another  hug.  "I  believe 
it  is  true.  >Vliy  you  are  getting  absolutely 
romantic.  Of  course  she  is  dreadfully  in 
love  with  you  f  " 

**  Well,  I  believe  she  is,"  said  Captain 
Verschoyle,  **  but  the  last  time  I  saw  her  I 
gave  way  to  my  abominable  temper  and 
went  off  in  a  huff."  He  then  proceeded  to 
relate  that  the  next  morning,  being  repent- 
ant, he  had  called,  but  found  that  Dorothy 
and  her  aunt  had  left.  "  But  I  fancy  they 
have  only  gone  to  Fryston,  and  I  shall  run 
down  there  in  an  hour's  time  to  see.  I  do 
hope  the  old  man  will  write  to  me.  I  quite 
expected  to  have  had  an  answer  to  my  let- 
ter this  morning.  I  do  not  see  that  he  can 
say  anything  but  *  Yes,*  for  to  satisfy  his 
scruples  of  conscience,  I  offered  to  give  up 
my  profession." 

The  sister  and  brother  had  a  little  more 
conversation  about  their  future  hopes  and 
plans,  and  then  Captain  Verschoyle  started 
for  Fryston.  He  would  have  felt  very  un- 
easy about  his  reception,  had  his  thoughts 
not  been  engrossed  with  Dorothy.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  she  would  forgive  him, 
esp^'cially  when  he  told  her  he  had  written 
to  her  father  offering  for  her  sake  to  be- 
come a  man  of  peace. 

Fryston  Grange,  even  in  winter,  when 


the  trees  were  no  longer  clothed  with  their 
leafy  coverings,  was  a  pretty  place.  As 
Captain  Verschoyle  walked  towards  the 
house  he  felt  he  had  very  little  to  offer 
Dorothy  in  comparison  with  the  comforts 
her  sister  enjoyed.  Love  was  beginning 
to  work  a  complete  change  in  the  man's 
nature.  It  was  making  him  uncertain  of 
his  own  merits  and  doubtful  as  to  his  suc- 
cess. He  had  seldom  felt  more  thoroughly 
ill  at  ease  than  he  did  during  the  few 
minutes  he  sat  in  Mrs.  Banbury's  draw- 
ing-room, waiting  for  her  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance. 

The  door  opened,  and  instead  of  Grace, 
Dorothy  came  to  meet  him.  How  was  it 
that  Charles  Verschoyle,  feeling  more  love 
for  her  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
seemed  all  at  once  utterly  incapable  of 
giving  expression  to  it?  Josiah  Crewd- 
son  himself  cotdd  not  have  been  more  em- 
barrassed. He  stood  holding  both  her 
hands  in  his  imtil  Dorothy  looked  into  his 
face  for  the  cause  of  his  changed  manner. 
But  the  gaze  she  met  must  Imye  satisfied 
her,  for  the  blood  came  rushing  to  her 
cheeks  as  she  stammered  — 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  thee  again.  Grace 
is  not  at  home ;  she  has  taken  Aunt  Abi- 
gail for  a  drive." 

"  I  do  not  deserve  this  happiness,  Doro- 
thy," Captain  Verschoyle  at  last  got  power 
to  say ;  "  but  I  have  been  wretched  since* 
our  last  meeting.^' 

And  the  next  half-hour  was  taken  up  in 
listening  to  all  the  self-inflicted  woes  and 
torments  only  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  endured.  After  this, 
their  hopes  and  fears  regarding  her  father's 
consent  oeing  obtained  had  to  be  discussed, 
and  then  Captain  Verschoyle  looked  very 
grave  as  he  said  — 

**  Dorothy,  I  have  done  much  that  needs 
to  be  forgiven  by  you." 

Dorothy  looked  up  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  he  added ;  "  I  fear  had  you  pos- 
sessed more  worldly  knowledge,  and  read 
me  truly,  you  would  never  have  ffiven  me 
your  love.  I  had  no  right  to  ask  it  from 
you  when  I  did,  but  I  was  so  anxious  to 
hear  that  the  treasure  which  I  coveted  was 
mine  that  I  did  not  care  what  you  suffered. 
I  had  no  right  to  ^o  to  York,  or  to  induce 
you  to  go  there,  without  first  speaking  to 
your  family ;  it  was  takinor  advantage  of 
the  trusting  innocence  of  a  child  —  for 
such  you  are  compared  with  me,  Dorothy. 
And  it  was  selfislmess  that  took  me  to 
LfCeds,  causing  me  to  be  utterly  unmindful 
of  how  much  you  might  suffbr  for  it.  Oh, 
my  darling  1  I  cannot  forffive  mjreelfl'* 

'*  But  I  can  forgive  thee,  she  said,  putting 
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her  hand  into  his.  "  I  too  acted  wrongly  in 
going  to  see  the  Crewdeons,  because  I  knew 
father  would  not  approve  of  thee ;  but, 
CharleSf  thou  hast  told  him  thou  wilt  give 
up  being  a  soldier  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear.  Dorothy,  I  have  but  little 
to  offer  you.  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  as 
well  as  a  very  indifferent  and  selfish  one." 

She  put  her  hand  across  his  mouth,  say- 


ing— 


**  Thou  shalt  not  say  so  to  me." 

"  Ah  1  but  it  is  true,"  he  laughed,  de- 
lighted at  her  sweet  contradiction ;  "  but 
if  my  Dolly  will  but  try,  I  think  she  will 
make  me,  if  not  a  Quaker,  at  least  a  better 
and  a  happier  man." 

An  hour  passed  before  Captain  Vers- 
choylc  rose  to  ga  ''  I  shall  now  see  Mr. 
Hanbury,''  he  said,  *'  and  you  will  tell  your 
sister  I  came  purposely  to  talk  to  her,  and 
that  if  she  will  permit  me  I  shall  come 
a^^ain  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  or 
whenever  I  hear  from  your  father."  He 
held  her  from  him,  and  looking  into  her 
face,  said  earnestly,  **  He  cannot,  I  think, 
say  No ;  but,  Dorothy,  if  he  should,  would 
you  give  me  up  ?  " 

**>io,  Charles,  I  cannot  take  back  my 
love.  Whatever  comes  now,  it  is  thine  for 
ever." 

'*  Tlicn  mine  is  yours ;  and,  child,  if  we 
are  but  true  to  each  other,  surely  God  will 
help  us." 

CHAPTER  XL. 
SUCCESSFUL  DIPLOMACY. 

When  Captain  Verschoyle  next  met  Mr. 
Egcrtou,  he  told  his  old  friend  that  he  had 
seen  Dorothy  at  Fryston,  and  had  made 
all  straight  with  Jolm  Hnnbury.  **  He  does 
not  give  me  much  hope  of  obtaining  Mr. 
Fox*8  consent,"  he  said.  '*  It  seems  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  his  daughter  marrying 
young  Crewdson,  who  is  uncommonly  rich, 
so  I  daresay,  besides  his  horror  at  having 
a  soldier  for  a  son-in-law,  he  will  think  I 
have  not  money  enough." 

"  Horror ! "  repeated  the  old  gentleman. 
*^  Why  should  a  parcel  of  Quakers  turn  up 
their  noses  at  honest  men  because  they*rc 
soldiers  ?  Confound  their  ingratitude,  if 
I  come  across  old  Fox  Til  give  him  a  bit 
of  my  mind.  His  principles^  forsooth  I 
What  would  have  been  tne  good  of  his 
principles  in  Siberia  or  some  such  outland- 
ish place,  where  we  might  all  have  been  in 
a  prison  now  hadn't  it  been  for  such  as 
vou  ?  though  I  daresay,"  he  added,  fearing 
he  was  scattering  his  praise  too  freely, 
**  you  did  not  manage  to  find  yourself  in 
front  when  the  fighting  began." 


Caj^tain  Yerschovle  laughed  at  thii  im- 
putation on  hia  gallantry,  and  the  old  maa 
continued — 

*<  James  Allan,  of  York,  is  a  oonnection 
of  the  Foxes,  and  I  was  asking  about 
them ;  he  says  they  are  very  wewhy  yt> 
pie.    Of  course  you  know  that  ?  "* 

^  No.  I  do  not  believe  they  aze  wealthy : 
but  I  have  not  given  monev  a  thought.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  tolerably  well  df 
—  nothing  more." 

"  Positively,  your  attachment  is  quite 
Arcadian  in  its  simplicity,''  aaid  Mr.  £«r- 
ton  with  one  of  his  old  aneera.  ^  £uve 
you  spokeh  to  your  mother  yet  ?  " 

**  No ;  I  am  leaving  that  to  yon.  I  wai 
thinking  if  we  could  only  get  her  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  we  might  gain  an  easy  vic- 
tory." 

**  A  very  sensible  idea,  by  Jove  1  I  should 
like  to  see  your  mother  tackle  the  broad 
brimmers." 

^  If  we  could  only  manage  an  interview 
between  her  and  Mr.  Fox,**  said  Captain 
Verschoyl",  laughinff  at  the  abaurdity  of 
the  thought,  but  witnont  any  idea  of  car- 
rying it  into  practice. 

«<  We'U  do  It,  Charlie,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Egerton,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  such 
an  encounter,  **  and  HI  back  her  ladyahipb 
So  to-morrow  I  shall  call  atECTiont  Street 
about  twelve  o'clock;  and  be  sure  that 
you  and  Audrey  are  out  of  the  way." 

The  scheme  which  Mr.  Egerton  had 
formed  for  obtaining  Lady  Laura's  consent 
to  her  son's  mesaUmnce  was  founded  on 
the  information  he  had  obtained  in  York 
respecting  Nathaniel  Fox  and  his  fsmily. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Nathaniel  was  s 
rich  man,  for  to  his  own  money  had  bees 
added  his  wife-s  fortune.  Brides  thi% 
Dorothy  would  be  certain  to  inherit  the 
portion  which  her  grandfather  had  left  to 
her  Aunt  Abigail.  Therefore,  quite  un- 
consciously, Clwrles  had*  wooed  an  heiress, 
and  Mr.  Egerton  knew  that  wealth  was 
the  opnen  sesame  to  Ladv  Laura's  heart. 

Arrived  at  Egmont  Street^  Mr.  Egerton 
ut  Lady  Laura  in  good  humour  at  onoe, 
y  saying,  apparently  to  himself  in  his 
gruffest  voice,  **  Hum  I  younger  thsa  ever. 
Same  people  don't  know  how  to  get  old ;" 
whereupon  Lady  Laura  was  most  cordial 
in  her  greeting,  and  became  quite  inter- 
ested in  an  attack  of  gout  he  hsd  lately 
suffered  from. 

At  length  he  said,  **  Oh  I  by  the  way,  I 
suppose  I  ouffht  to  congratulate  yon  oo 
getting  rid  en  that  shop-dhandler  son-iu- 
Uw  whom  Audrey  hsd  wt  her  mind  imos 
giving  you  when  1  last  heard  &om  your 

Lady  Laura  winced* 
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**  Abominable  old  bear,"  she  thought ; 
"  he  wants  to  annoy  me,  but  he  shall  not 
be  gratified  by  seeing  it,"  so  without  ap- 
pearing at  all  vexed  she  said,  "  Thanks  — 
although  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  much 
for  the  exchange  she  has  made.*' 

"  Well,  but  Dynecourt  comes  of  an  ex- 
cellent family,"  continued  Air.  Egerton. 

"  (Granted ;  only  when  people  are  not 
worth  a  penny,  their  family  is  of  little  im- 
portance." 

**  Still,  you  would  rather  have  a  man  of 
your  own  class  for  a  son-in-law,  I  suppose." 

*»  I  should  not  have  objec^d  to  Mr. 
Ford."  said  Lady  Laura,  smiling  blandly  ; 
**  and  I  wonder  at  your  asking  me  about  it. 
I  thought  you  were  so  fond  of  the  bour- 
neoiiie,  that  you  considered  they  conferred 
honour  upon  us  in  the  alliances  which  we 
formed  with  them." 

**  1  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Egerton.  **  I  think  they  generally  get  the 
worst  of  the  bargain." 

Lady  Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I 
look  upon  the  matter  as  a  fair  exchange," 
she  said.  **  If  they  did  not  want  blood, 
they  would  not  marry  us ;  and  if  we  did 
not  want  money,  assuredly  we  should 
never  marry  them.  Had  I  a  fortune  to 
give  Audrey  and  Charles,  I  should  expect 
they  would  make  their  choice  from  their 
own  set.  But  as  wealth  has  been  denied 
us,  I  do  not  consider  that  my  son  or  my 
daughter  will  lose  caste  if  they  marry  per- 
sons connected  with  business,  provided 
their  fortunes  are  sufficiently  ample  to  si- 
lence people's  remarks,  or  give  a  soup^on 
of  envy  to  those  they  make." 

"  Very  sensibly  put,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Egerton.  **  I  wish  I  had  only  kno¥^n  that 
your  sentiments  were  so  liberal.  Lady 
Laura.  I  always  imagined  you  had  a  hor- 
ror of  every!) Oily  connected  with  trade." 

*'  Well,  trade  is  an  odious  word,  certain- 
ly ;  but  no  one  regards  a  wealthy  man, 
like  Mr.  Ford  for  instance,  as  a  common 
shopkeeper." 

"  Still,  1  havo  heard  that  he  kept  a  shop, 
or  his  father  did  before  him." 

*•  Oh  dear  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Laura, 
raising  her  hand  with  a  deprecatory  move- 
ment. "  In  these  days  of  parvenus,  fathers 
are  ignored,  and  it  is  the  worst  possible 
ta.^te  to  talk  of  any  family  but  your  own; 
if  that  happens  to  be  good,  speak  of  it  by 
all  means,  for  these  people  worship  rank 
and  breeding." 

*'Two  things  their  money  can*t  buy, 
eh !  " 

**  Of  cour?se  not.  Tliey  must  gain  them 
by  reflection,  so  they  marry  into  good  fam- 
ilies —  a  very  laudable  thing  too  ;  they  are 
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then  received  into  society  on  account  of 
the  wife*s  or  husband's  standing.'^ 

<*  Ah  I  I  wish  I  had  known  your  opinions 
before,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  mysteriously. 

"Why?    For  what  reason?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  old  man  with  a 
charming  air  of  candour,  "  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  speak  of  it ;  but  I  hate  secrets,  and 
as  you're  his  mother,  it  cannot  much  mat- 
ter." 

Lady  Laura  threw  off  her  nonchalant  air 
at  once,  and  gave  undivided  attention  to 
Mr.  Egerton's  conversation. 

"  It  appears  that  some  time  ago  Charley's 
fancy  was  taken  by  a  very  pretty  girl  he 
saw.  He  found  that  her  father  was  a  wool- 
en manufacturer,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  in  the  West  of  England,  so  he  tried 
to  forget  her.  At  York,  however,  they 
met  by  accident  again,  and  then  he  told 
me  about  it,  saying,  as  he  knew  you  would 
never  receive  her,  he  should  try  to  over- 
come his  affection." 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  said  Lady  Laura 
firmly. 

"  Oh !  well  then,  that's  all  right ;  for 
since  you  have  been  talking  I  have  been 
wondering  if  I  had  been  to  olame  in  the 
matter." 

"  You  to  blame !    How  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  made  inquiries  about 
the  family,  for  her  aunt  happens  to  be  a 
neighbour  of  mine.  And,  by  Jove  I  I  dis- 
covered they  are  very  wealthy  people. 
The  girl  will  have  a  large  fortune  from  ner 
father,  besides  her  mother's  money  and 
this  maiden  aunt's." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Laura.    "  What  did  Charles  say  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  I  have  never  told  him.  I  thought, 
if  I  did,  perhaps  he  wouldn't  agree  to  give 
her  up." 

"  And  why  on  earth  should  he,  if  she  has 
all  this  money  ?  " 

"Why,  as  I  told  you,  her  father  is  a 
tradesman :  may  keep  a  draper's  shop,  for 
anything  I  know." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Egerton,  now  you  are  too 
absurd.  You  know  what  Charles's  income 
is,  and  how  extravagant  his  habits  are. 
Unless  he  marries  a  girl  with  money,  what 
is  he  to  do  ?  He  is  tired  of  beins  a  sol- 
dier, and  wants  a  home ;  and  how  is  he  to 
get  one  ?  If  the  girl  is  at  all  decent,  and 
has  a  fortune,  and  such  prospects  as  you 
describe,  he  could  not  do  better  than  mar- 
ry her.  And  he  ought  to  know  that  I 
have  his  happiness  too  much  at  heart  to 
put  any  obstacle  in  his  way." 

Mr.  Egerton's  brown  eyes  grew  anite 
bright,  and  twinkled  at  the  suooesa  of  his 
scheme. 
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**  You  really  surprise  me ;  I  thought  you 
would  have  been  distracti^d  about  it,"  he 
said.  **  And  you  have  not  heard  all  yet, — 
they  are  Quaker  1 " 

*•  Quakers  1 "  echoed  Lady  Laura.  **  What, 
those  people  who  wear  the  horrid  bonnets 
and  grey  gowns  V  Oh  1  Charles  must  have 
known  she  had  money.  No  man  could  fall 
in  love  with  a  woman  disguised  in  that 
manner.    Impossible ! " 

"  Fs  it  ?  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  lady,  I 
have  not  seen  anything  so  sweet  for  a  very 
long  time ;  she*s  as  fresh  as  a  blush  rose, 
if  all  the  women  are  like  her,  I  ought  to 
thank  my  stars  I  was  not  brought  up  a 
broa<l-brimmer." 

**  Tlien  you  have  seen  her  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  nhe  was  staying  at  I^eds  with  some 
peoi)le  I  know,  and  I  offered  to  escort  licr 
to  York,  knowing  nothing  about  Charlie, 
you  see." 

**And  Charlie  likes  the  girl,  and  you 
know  she  has  lots  of  money,  and  is  charm- 
ing, and  yet  you  are  allowing  her  to  slip 
through  his  fingers.  What  absurd  notions 
men  take  into  their  heads,  to  be  sure ! 
This,  I  sui)]K)se.  then,  was  the  cause  of  his 
giving  up  Miss  Bingham  and  her  £50,000?  " 

"  Well,  if  he  can  get  this  girl,  he  need 
never  repent  that  sacrifice." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  V  "  replied  Lady 
Laura  delighted.  ^'But  have  you  made 
every  inquiry?  Is  your  authority  relia- 
ble /•' 

**0h!  her  mother's  family  have  lived 
about  York  for  years ;  they  are  very  quiet 
peoj>le,  spending  little,  and  this  girVs  father 
married  twice,  each  time  a  lady  with  money. 
Tlie  Quakers  are  gt»nerally  moneyed  folk, 
you  know.  The  girl's  mother  was  the  sec- 
ond wife." 

"  And  Charles  really  admires  her,  and  is 
trying  to  overcome  it  on  my  account?" 
said  Lady  Laura.    **  Dear  boy  1 " 

"  Well,  uerhups  I  must  not  give  him  too 
much  credit  for  self-<lenial ! "  laughed  the 
old  gentleman.  '*To  tell  you  the  truth, 
he  has  proposed  for  her,  and  her  father  re- 
fuses his  consent." 

"And  why?  For  what?"  exclaimed 
her  ladyi«hi{)  indignantly. 

•*  Tlie  reason  he  gives  is,  that  Charles  is 
a  soldier,  and  not  a  Quaker." 

"  Oh !  those  reasons  can  be  ea^^ily  over- 
come," replied  Lady  Laura  confidentially. 
*'  Charles  already  intends  to  give   up  his 

1)rofession,  which  the  old  man  need  not 
:now,  and  therefore  will  take  as  a  conces- 
sion to  his  wishes.  Then  he  can  go  to  the 
chapel  with  them  for  a  little  time ;  that  is 
often  done.  Sir  Francis  Charlton  always 
went  to  early  prayers  with  that  rich  Misa 


Jones  until  they  were  married,  and  I  am 
sure  those  Dalrymple  girls  went  formoitki 
to  some  little  conventicle  becftOM  tkr 
wanted  to  catch  Loitl  Kilmarsh.  I  took 
Audrey  there  once,  and  I  thought  I  ihovld 
have  died.  However,  we  never  went  ■gHB, 
for  before  the  end  of  the  next  week  we 
heard  that  he  had  married  his  old  tntoi'i 
daughter.  Oh  I  that  can  easilj  be  nm- 
aged.  I  must  have  a  talk  with  CbarieSi 
I  shall  tell  him  I  feel  mach  hurt  at  hit  wnt 
of  confidence  in  his  mother.  My  duMna 
never  seem  to  comprehend  that  the  OM 
object  of  my  life  has  been  to  make  tboi 
happy." 

'Mt  was  rather  rash  of  him,  tbot^* 
said  Mr.  Egerton,  ^  to  propose  witfimt 
knowing  whether  the  girl  had  a  penny." 

**But  don*t  you  think  he  most  luve 
known  something  of  it  ? "  replied  Ladf 
Laura. 

^*No;  for  he  does  not  believe  it  aov. 
Tlie  real  motive  which  the  father  hai  ftr 
refusing  Charles  is,  that  he  wants  Mi 
daughter  to  marry  a  man  to  whom  she  wu 
half  engaged  when  she  met  Charies^s 
man  of  enormous  wealth.** 

**  Now,  is  not  that  exactly  like  those  rid 
I>eople  ?  "  asked  her  ladyship  in  an  iiynred 
tone.  "They  are  so  fearfully  avaridooi; 
all  they  think  about  is  money.  Odions  old 
man  I  And  he  would  sacrifine  his  dan^ 
ter?" 

^'Oh  yes!  without  a  scruple,"  replied 
Mr.  Egerton.  "  Her  father  thmks  Ae  on^ 
to  choosi>  her  husband  for  her.** 

'*  Absurd  !  "  exclaimed  her  Udyihip^ 
*^  But  what  is  their  name  Y  " 

**  Fox.  The  other  members  of  the  frmfly 
favour  Charles;  only  the  old  man  sensi 
to  be  against  him." 

**Well,  I  call  it,  very,  very  unkind  of 
Charles/*  said  Lady  Laura,  **to  allow  aU 
this  to  go  on  without  mentioning  it  to  his 
mother." 

'*  Well,  I  daresay  he  would  have  doneMi 
but  he  thought  you  had  been  worried 
enough  lately.  But  now  I  shall  teU  him  I 
have  spoken  to  you,  and  that  he  had  better 
act  upon  your  advice,  which  we  know  b 
generally  correct." 

Mr.  Kgerton  and  Lady  Laura  psited 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other — heat 
the  success  of  his  undertaking,  ihe  at  thi 
prospect  of  her  son  securing  a  rich  wift^ 
For  her  ill-fortune  with  Audrey  had  shikn 
her  confidence  and  made  her  fear  tkat 
Charles  would  also  disappoint  her  hopsa 
She  saw  now  that  these  fears  were  nol 
groundless.  According  to  Harry  Egertnli 
account  he  was  psrtLuly  ignorant  of  thi 
girl's  expectations  (not  that  ihe  quite  be 
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lieved  that)  —  still  it  savoured  of  impru- 
den(!e  to  propose  without  consulting  ner, 
and  the  sooner  he  married  the  better. 

So  Lady  Laura  was  impatient  until  she 
saw  Captain  Verschoyle.  She  then  acted 
with  much  caution,  speaking  of  little  else 
than  her  great  love  for  him,  her  desire  to 
see  him  settled,  and  her  readiness  to  pro- 
mote his  happiness  in  every  way.  She 
readily  acceded  to  his  request  that  she 
would  call  upon  the  Ilanburys  when  Mr. 
Fox's  conse^it  was  obtained,  and  fixed  the 
following  Thursday  for  her  visit.  "You 
can  write  and  say  that  we  are  coming, 
Charles,  and  that  will  remove  the  awkward- 
ness of  a  first  meeting.'* 

This  prospect,  and  a  letter  from  Miss 
Brocklehurst,  somewhat  softened  her 
towards  Audrey,  who,  she  now  knew,  had 
already  met  Miss  Fox.  Audrey  praised  the 
young  lady's  beauty,  described  the  house 
and  grounds,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to 
fltrengthen  her  mother's  favourable  opinion 
of  the  match.  ^ 

"  When  I  call  I  shall  take  you  with  me,' 
said  Lady  Laura,  "  and  remember  that  we 
go  very  quietly  dressed.  You  can  put  on 
your  brown  silk,  and  I  shall  wear  black, 
and  Marshall  must  take  the  feather  out  of 
my  bonnet." 

"lleally,  mamma,"  said  Audrey,  "I  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  that." 

"I  daresay  you  do  not;  but  however 
little  ijou  may  have  appreciated  it,  I  have 
made  it  my  rule  through  life  never  to  con- 
sider myself  when  the  happiness  or  inter- 
est of  niv  children  was  at  stake.  When  I 
visit  these  people  I  shall  adapt  myself  as 
much  a^  possible  to  their  habits  and  man- 
ners, and  I  trust,  for  your  brother's  sake, 
Audrey,  that  you  will  endeavour  to  do  the 
same." 

CHAPTER   XLI. 
WHICH    18    IT   TO   BE? 

ArniiKY  did  not  require  to  don  her  most 
sober-looking  dress,  and  Lady  Laura's  bon- 
net continued  to  be  adorned  by  the  feather, 
for  the  visit  to  Fryston  had  to  be  post- 
poned. Next  morning's  post  brouMt  a 
most  decided  refusal  of  Captain  vers- 
choyle's  suit,  to  which  Nathaniel  Fox  said 
his  conscience  and  his  principles  alike  for- 
bade hirn  to  listen. 

Captain  Verschoyle  went  at  once  to  Mr. 
Hanbury's  otfice,  but  was  told  that  John 
had  not  been  there  that  morning.  This 
decided  him  to  take  the  train  to  S^ryston, 
and  on  reaching  the  Grange  he  learnt  from 
Grace  that  on  the  previous  evening  her 
father  had  arrived  from  Leeds,  and  had 


that  morning  started  for  King's-heart,  tak- 
ing Dorothy  with  him.  **  She  left  this  note 
for  you,"  said  Grace,  "  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  in  what  distress  the  poor  child  was.  I 
fear  this  is  a  hopeless  case.  Captain  Vers- 
choyle." 

Captain  Verschoyle  read  Dorothy's  note, 
and  tnen  he  set  his  face  firmly,  as  one  who 
makes  a  stronor  resolve. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Hanbury,"  he  answered,  "  it 
is  not  hopeless,  and  never  shall  be  as  long 
as  your  sister  is  true  to  what  she  says  here. 
She  bids  me  hope  on,  and  I  will  hope  ever, 
and  I  believe  we  shall  yet  conquer." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Charles  Verschoyle 
should  continue  his  visits  to  Fryston. 
There  he  would  get  all  the  tidings  they 
could  give  him  of  Dorothy,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess of  her  plan  to  soften  her  father  and 
get  their  wish  granted. 

Nathaniel  Fox  had  gone  to  Leeds  to  see 
Josiah  Crewdson,  and  learn  from  him  the 
reason  for  his  assertion  that  Dorothy,  with 
her  father's  consent,  was  engaged  to  marry 
Charles  Verschoyle.  So  taxed,  Josiah  had 
told  Nathaniel  the  whole  story,  and  his 
motive  for  thus  silencing  his  sisters'  indig- 
nant wrath.  The  old  man  had  thanked 
him  for  dealing  so  kindly  with  them,  and 
after  a  time,  seeinff  that  either  he  must 
bear  the  blame  of  inconsistency,  or  his 
daughter  the  shame  of  indecorum  and 
levity,  he  decided  to  take  refuge  in  that 
stronghold  of  Friends'  principles  —  silence. 
He  would  be  silent  to  the  rebukes ;  listen 
—  without  defending  himself —  to  the  con- 
demnation ;  and  bear  whatever  blame  the 
members  of  the  society  chose  to  accord  to 
him ;  all  this  his  conscience  allowed.  But 
to  permit  his  daughter  to  marry  a  man  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  who  belonged 
to  a  profession  which  he  considered  un- 
godly and  profane,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  therefore  he  decidedly  said  "No." 
Josiah  tried  every  argument  to  move  him, 
but  in  vain ;  he  only  made  him  say  angri- 
ly, that  he  had  no  reason  to  plead  the 
cause  of  a  woman  who  had  treated  him  so 
unfairly. 

**No,"  said  Josiah,  "not  sa  She  told 
me  and  thee  she  would  strive  to  do  as  we 
wished.  I  believe  she  did  strive  and 
failed.  I  feel  that  I  could  have  no  chance 
with  such  a  man  as  Charles  Verschoyle, 
who,  though  a  soldier,  is  no  mere  world- 
ling. Never  think  I  feel  angry  with  Doro- 
thy. Though  she  could  not  give  me  her 
love,  she  stirred  up  something  within  me 
which  has  given  me  a  hope  that  some  day 
I  may  again  try  my  fate,  and  by  this  teach- 
ing, hard  as  it  seems,  succeed  better." 
Bo  winter  fairly  set  in,  Christmas  went 
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past,  and  the  new  year  was  bom.  Au- 
drey's wedding  was  to  take  place  within  a 
week,  and  in  the  bustle  of  preparation 
Lady  Laura  ceased  to  scheme  for  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  that  *^  pig^-headed,  ava- 
ricious, wicked  old  man/'  as  she  persisted 
in  calling  Nathaniel  Fox. 

Her  Itulyship  had  been  several  times  to 
see  Mrs.  Hanbury.  Between  Grace  and 
Audrey  a  mutual  liking  had  spnmff  up, 
which  was  likely  to  be  increased  as 
Geoffrey  Dynecourt  had  decided  upon  tak- 
ing a  house  at  Fryston. 

All  Lady  Laura  saw  and  learnt  from 
Grace  confirmed  her  belief  that  Dorothy 
was  worth  the  exertions  which  she  con- 
sidered she  was  urging  her  son  to  make. 
So  she  decided  that  whenever  Audrey  was 
fairly  off  her  hands,  she  would  strain  every 
nerve  to  bring  matters  to  a  favourable 
conclusion. 

Captaiii  Verschoyle,  on  his  part,  was 
willing  to  listen  to  any  scheme  likely  to 
give  him  what  was  now  tlie  one  desire  and 
wish  of  his  life ;  but  as  week  after  week 
rolled  on  he  grew  more  despondent.  lie 
had  written  to  Mr.  Kgerton  saying,  that 
this  suspense  was  so  unendurable  that  he 
should  come  down  to  Darington  to  consult 
him.  A  letter  which  he  received  at  this 
time  from  Lord  Morpeth  offering  him,  if 
he  still  thought  of  selling  out,  a  colonial 
appointment,  caused  him  to  resolve  upon 
at  once  deciding  his  fate*,  and  he  started 
the  next  day  for  KingVheart. 

Dorothy  did  not  know  that  she  was  to 
see  her  lover  that  day,  or  she  would  have 
fancied  that  January  had  suddenly  changed 
to  tfuue.  As  it  was,  the  wintry  sun  striv- 
ing to  shine  gave  her  no  £^ladnes8 ;  it  could 
not  make  the  day  bright  for  her.  Poor 
I>orothy !  she  had  spent  two  weary  months. 
Sometimes  hope  seemed  so  bright  that 
nothing  could  extinguish  it,  at  other  times 
so  dim  that  nothing  could  rekindle  it. 
Her  mother's  face  had  a  troubled  anxious 
look,  as  if  she  knew  that  her  child  had  a 
sorrow  which  she  could  not  bear  for  her. 
And  Dorothy's  languid  movements  and 
forced  smiles  seemed  to  add  a  sharper 
pang  to  Nathaniel's  heart. 

The  unusually  loud  ring  of  the  bell  did 
not,  as  it  used  to  do,  make  Dorothy  run  to 
the  window,  nor  stand  on  the  footstool  or 
on  tintoe,  to  see  who  their  visitor  might 
be.  Patience  wondered  who  it  was,  but 
Dorothy  did  not  care.  AVhen  Lydia 
opened  the  door,  it  was  Charles  Verschoyle 
who  stood  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  either 
Dorothy  or  he  remembered  more  than 
that  they  had  met    again.    After    some 


Uttlc  time  had  elapsed,  Captaiii  VerBcho^ 
told  his  errand,  and  then  he  tamed  to 
Patience  and  said  — 

^*Mrs.  Fox,  you  are  aware  that  my 
greatest  wish  is  to  have  Dorothy  for  my 
wife.  I  asked  her  father  for  hie  couent^ 
and  he  refused  it  because  I  was  a  soldier. 
In  deference  to  his  scmplea,  I  offered  to 

five  up  my  profession — still  he  refhsed. 
have  waited  for  two  months  hoping  be 
would  alter  his  decision,  but  he  remains 
obstinate.    Yesterday  mominf  my  ande 
offered  me  a  desirable  appointment,  and  I 
have  come  here  to  know  whether  I  shall 
accept  or  refuse  it.    I  have  no  wish  to  in- 
fluence Dorothy  to  disobey  her  father,  but 
if  she  loves  me  as  I  love  her,  she  will  now 
consent  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  shall  sooept 
I^rd  Morpeth's  offer.    But  if  she  feels 
that   she   cannot  disregard  her  fktfaerti 
wish,  and  that  her  love  for  m^  is  not 
strong  enough  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  I 
shall  remain  in  m^  profession.    And  ss 
those  rumours  of  disaffection  in  India  will 
cause  many  regiments  to  be  sent  there,  I 
shall  at  once  apply  for  Ibrei^  serrioe. 
Tliis  suspense  has  become  to  me  nnendnr- 
able.    I  feel  it  would  either  lull  me  or  kill 
my  love.    Besides,  after  a  certain  point  I 
consider  that  even  parental  obedience  hss 
a  limit.    We  are  all  agreed  that  hnmsa 
love  is  not  the  growth  of  human  wiD. 
Surely  hearts,  not  hands,  are  meant  when 
it  is  said,  *  ^Vllat  God  hath  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder.^  Dorothy,"  he 
continued,  looking  beseechinelr  towards 
her,  *<you  have  heard  what  1  haye  ssid, 
your  heart  will  decide ;  tell  me,  which  it  is 
to  be?" 

'*  I  will  be  thine,"  she  said,  patting  her 
hand  in  his.  ''Oh  mother!"  die  cried. 
'^remember  what  thou  once  told  me  I 
ought  to  feel.  I  do  feel  all  that,  and  mneh 
more  towards  him.  It  is  not  want  of  lore 
to  thee  and  father  which  makes  me  chooM 
as  I  do.    Thou  must  forgive  me  I  ** 

"I  do,  my  child,"  said  Patience.  *I 
shall  never  blame  thee,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  soften  thy  father ;  but  before  I  esn 
ssjT  more  on  this  subject  he  most  be  eoa- 
sulted.  Charles  Verschoyle  had  better  go 
to  Plymouth  and  speak  to  thy  father,  sad 
tell  him  what  thou  hast  said  in  my  pres- 
ence. And  when  he  comes  home  tboa 
must  be  frank,  and  give  him  thy  decinoai 
with  thy  reasons  for  making  it." 

Captain  Verschoyle  canned  out  tins 
arrangement,  and  the  result  was  that  after 
a  lengthened  and  stormy  interview  Ks^ 
thaniel  demanded  three  days  for  consider- 
ation, durinor  which  time  Charles  Veis- 
choyle    shoiud   hold    no   communiostioa 
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with  Dorothjr ;  then  be  would  give  hie 
answer. 

To  ihiB  Captain  Verschojle  was  obliged 
to  conBent,  although  it  was  juBt  then  rath- 
er haril  upon  him,  as  it  waa  impossible  for 
him  to  Btajin  Plymouth  and  hear  it.  The 
day  on  which  Nathaniel's  decision  waa  to 
be  given  Audrey  had  fixed  for  her  wed- 
ding' ;  a  wedding  that,  notwithstanding  all 
Laily   Laura's  arguments  against  it,  was 


t  well  up  in  the  Dynecourt  pedi- 


love  match  myself,  and  refused  the  most 
eligible  'parties'  of  that  season  for  her 
dear  father.  Girls  can  very  seldom  secure 
everything.  One  must  generally  give  up 
family  or  money,  and  I  am  quite  content 
with  the  choice  Audrey  has  made;  for, 
after  alJ,  money  only  buys  (oieralion." 

Happiness  gave  to  Audrey's  face  a  aoft- 
uess  which  had  been  often  wanting  before, 
and  when  the  wedding  party  returned  from 
chnieh  lUigs  Itrocktehurst  declared  that 
Audrey  Dynecourt  was  better  looking 
than  ever  Audrey  Verschoyle  had  been. 
Mr,  Ford,  by  his  own  desire,  was  present, 
and  he  and  Miss  Broclclehurst  paid  each 
other  BO  many  compliments,  and  were  bo 
delermincd  to  meet  again,  that  Audrey 
whispered  she  thought  she  should  caU  him 
"  Ood-papa." 

Captain  Verschoyle  waa  in  the  highest 
spirits,  for  Nathaniel's  answer  had  come. 
He  gave  way  at  last,  though  under  great 
protest.  Only  on  condition  that  Charles 
Verschoyle  would  wait  a  year  for  her,  and 
promise  not  to  take  her  out  of  England, 
should  Dorothy  be  his  wife. 

Lady  Laura  announced  the  fact  herself 
to  the  assembled  guesta,  and  asked  them 
to  give  her  their  congratulations.  "  You 
are  iny  true  friends,"  she  said,  "  and  know 
that  my  one  object  in  life  has  been  roy 
children's  welfare.  In  the  choice  each  has 
made,  they  have  followed  the  dictates  of 
their  own  hearts.  And  though,  they  may 
Dot  have  secured  all  those  worldly  advan- 
tages which  iQauy  consider  necessary  to 
enjoyment,  I,  from  eiperience,  can  tell 
them  that  in  marriage  love  alone  insures 
happineEin.  and  having  gained  that,  come 
what  may,  they  are  possessed  of  life's  true 
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E  SlTtJATION. 


Since  Audrey's  marriage-day  more  than 
a  year  has  elapsed,  spring  has  como  round, 
and  Lady  Laura,  writing  to  Lady  Spencer, 
who  is  spending  the  winter  in  Rome, 
says  — 

"  Mt  Dias  b±BML,  —  I  delayed  writing  to 
you  QDtil  Charlea'n  wedding  bad  taken  place, 
ing  tbe  kind  loUreet  y oa  take  in  all  that 
ons  me  and  mine.  And  noir  I  hav«  an- 
other piece  of  news  to  tell  you,  nothing  less  than 
that  I  am  a  grand tnotlieri  atid,  do  you  knowl 
I  da  not  mind  it  In  the  least,  bat  am  rather 
proud  of  it 

"  Yes,  drar  Audrey  has  a  son  —  such  a  lovely 
boy ;  nnne  sayi  he's  exaotly  like  me.  He  was 
bom  at  Dyne  Conrt  Ur.  Ford  aaked  it  aa  a 
partlmilar  Ikvoar  to  him,  and  I  think  QtoSSnj 
waa  rather  glad,  aa  Syr  more  than  two  hondred 
year*  the  eldest  oUld  bat  always  been  bom  at 
the  family  plaeb  I  hope  great  things  flnm  this 
oiroomslaDoe,  bat  Oeo^ey  and  Audrey  will  not 
hear  It  meationed,  and  Ky  she  went  there  on 
the  onderttaiidbig  that  it  was  only  to  ftirt'ier 

Dcat  th^  friendship.  I  think  I  told  yoa  the 
dil,  that  Maria  Brookleharst  wia  to  marry 
Mr.  Ford.  At  first  I  laoghed  at  the  Idea  of  a 
woman  of  her  ags,  and  with  laoh  a  good  fbr- 
tons,  dreamiDg  of  saoh  a  thing.  However,  I 
now  bc^in  to  have  some  futh  in  the  story.  I 
wrote  to  her  about  it,  and  she  replied  la  hw 
bmsqae  w^,  ■  That  It  would  be  wiser  (br  peo- 
ple to  attend  to  th«r  own  aSUrs,  and  leave  tinw 
'   show  whether  there  is  any  trath  la  reports. ' 

"  And  now  fbr  Cbarica,  Tbey  were  married 
on  the  10th  of  Istt  month.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
wedding  ai  the  weather  was  cold,  and  Charles 
was  afiaid  the  Joamey  might  be  too  mooh  fox 
me.  Mrs.  Hanbary,  the  bride's  sister,  tells  ms 
everythJBg  went  off  eitramely  well,  and  Dorothy 
looked  lovely.  Tell  Spenoer  I  made  her  adopt 
the  leoee  Qreeian  knot  at  the  bsok  of  the  bead, 
sod.  u  be  B^,  it  made  her  perftot.  They  have 
taken  a  pretty  plaoe  in  Evex  fbr  a  year,  wishing 
to  be  near  Fiyston,  where  Aodrey  and  the  Haa- 
hurys  live.  After  all,  Dorothy  had  a  fortnite. 
Her  fktber  gave  her  ten  thousand  pounds  on  her 
wedding  moming,  so  that  will  make  a  nios  ad- 
dition to  thdr  raUier  limited  inoome^  My  own 
plaiis  are  not  quite  decided.  I  think  I  shall 
give  ap  this  lianse  and  take  apartments.  Now 
that  my  ohildreu  are  settled,  1  Inttiad  aonflninK 
my  visiting  olrole  to  my  relations  and  espeoial 
frienils,  among  whom,  my  dear  Isabel,  yon  and 
your  bmily  itand  prMmlnent  I  long  for  your 
return,  that  yon  may  see  Audrey.  She  Is  mo~ 
derfhlly  improved  — looks  so  haDdsoiiw,aad  la 
younger  than  ever.  I  never  saw  sooh  devotkm 
as  there  is  between  her  Mid  Oeoffray,  and  I  an 
quite  certain  that  Charica  and  Dorothy  will  b« 
just  suoh  another  p^r.  I  need  not  tell  yea 
what  ooDifort  I  derive  ftomthescmtemplation  of 
tb^  ba^nnMS,  nor  how  thaukAil  I  am  that  I 
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was  enabled  to  cast  aside  all  mj  more  ambitioos 
projects  for  them.  After  all,  mj  dear  Isabel, 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  —  rank,  wealth,  fame 
—  all  fail  to  give  us  complete  happiness  unless 
we  have  some  one  to  love  and  to  love  us.  The 
older  we  grow,  the  more  we  value  a  blescing 
which  can  sweeten  joy  and  alleviate  grief.  Now 
I  daresay  you  are  laughing  at  me,  and  thinking 
that  I  am  growing  romantic  in  my  old  days. 


Well,  perhaps  it  Is  ftom  neing  lo  nnioh  lof»> 
making,  or  the  result  of  finding  myielf  a  gnnd- 
mother.  But  I  oertainlj  fori  twenty  yean 
younger  than  I  did  this  time  last  year,  and  if 
you  and  dear  Spencer  would  only  make  haiti 
and  return  to  England,  and  tell  me  that  I  ■■ 
looking  so,  you  would  make  perfeotly  happy, 
**  Your  moet  affiectionate, 

LaUBA  VsBflCHOTU." 


<« 


There  is  a  common  belief,  which  perhaps  is 
just,  that  there  is  not  so  much  friendship  in  the 
world  as  there  used  to  be.  Various  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  —  that  men  are  less  he- 
roic, more  querulous,  more  selfish,  more  domes- 
tic. In  my  opinion  the  real  cause  is  want  of 
time.  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  to  keep 
up  friendships  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  spare 
time  now  and  then ;  but  you  require  an  amount 
of  cprtiiin  and  continuous  leisure. 

Observe  under  what  conditions  of  life  friend- 
ship has  had  the  greatest  sway,  and  has  been 
most  prominently  developed.  There  are  still 
great  friendships  among  boys  at  school  and 
young  men  at  college.  There  have  been  great 
friendships  in  comparatively  barbaric  times,  for 
barbarism  almost  ensures  a  certain  continuity 
of  leisure.  David  and  Jonathan  had  the  time  to 
be  loving  friends.  The  fabled  Nisus  and  £ury- 
alus  did  not  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Again,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  had  a 
large  amoimt  of  steady  leisure,  there  were  in- 
stances of  signal  friendship. 

What*  we  csill  civiliz^ition  has,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  made  increasing  demands  upon  each 
man's  time.  Should  this  civilization  ever  be  a 
prosperous  and  successful  thing,  it  will  give  an 
assured  continuity  of  leisure;  and  then  you  will 
see  that  friendship  will  revive  amongst  men. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  benevolent  persons  must  in  general 
have  a  large  capacity  for  friendship;  but  the 
evils  of  the  world  are  so  great  that  their  atten- 
tion is  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  mitigate 
those  evils.  Great  writers  of  fiction  of  the  pres- 
ent day  have  described  satirically  persons  whose 
whole  minds  are  so  devoted  to  benevolent  proj- 
ects that  they  even  neglect  fisunily  duties.  The 
whole  of  that  class  of  persons  would  afibrd  excel- 
lent materud  for  friendship  if  their  affections 
were  once  freed  from  the  predominant  desire  to 
benefit  the  world  in  general,  whereas  now  the 
lamentable  aspect  of  the  world  compels  them  to 
devote  all  their  energies  to  the  removal  of  that 
particular  evil  which  happens  to  have  most  at- 
tracted their  benevolent  imaginations. 

Then,  again,  the  monstrous  size  of  great  cit- 
ies in  our  ago  tends  to  diminish  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  close  friendship. 

All  I  would  contend  is,  that  men  and  women 
have  the  same  capacity  for  firien'lship,  the  same 


delight  in  it,  the  same  oraving  Ibr  it,  m  heielD- 
fore;  but  that  an  imperfect  eiviliiatloo  hie 
rendered  the  manifestation  and  eTen  the  reality 
of  friendship  more  difficult,  principally  as  re- 
gards the  want  of  certain  and  oontinooua  leiiWiL 

Arthur  Hdpa 


It  was  oarions  enough  that  the  braaeli  fn  te 
walls  of  Rome  was  made  throogh  Uie  Villa  Bw^ 
naparte,  so  that  the  name  of  the  Bnonapailei 
was  groteequely  connected  with  the  &!!  Jnatai  it 
had  been  with  the  propping  up,  of  the  Tempoial 
Power.  No  doubt  the  Pope  woold  aay  *liat  thu 
hesitating  support  of  Lonii  Napoleon  was  thi 
breach  through  which  Italy  peaeed  to  the  d^ 
struction  of  the  Temporal  rower,  bat  none  the 
less  he  should  recollect  that  it  might  have  di^ 
appeared  twenty-one  years  earlier  hat  fi>r  te 
Prince-President's  expedition.  The  Italian  fiif 
began  near  the  Porta  Pia  at  6  A.M.  on  tlie  mon- 
ing  of  September  20,  and  the  breaoh  waa  made 
by  9.  A  white  flag  was  hoisted,  after  whU 
the  firing  was  resuizwd,  greatly  to  the  imUgn^ 
tion  of  £he  Italian  troops;  bat  the  breaoh  WM 
soon  entered,  and  the  sarrender  almoat  inna^ 
diately  followed.  The  enthnsiAam  which  en- 
sued when  General  Cadoma,  standing  in  thi 
Piasza  Colonna,  waved  his  hat,  and  aaid.  "  Lo^ 
live  Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy!  "  is  de^pribed  si 
being  of  the  most  thoroaghly  Italian  type.  As 
Papal  troops  appear  to  have  behaTed  ynrjhadijf 
not  only  in  relation  to  thrir  flghting,  bat  to 
their  demeanour  as  gentlemen.-^  maaj  of  thca 
being  quite  drunk  when  they  deflUed  past  Gen* 
eral  Ciidoma  who  gave  them  the  honoar  of  araii 
and  dashing  the  smoke  of  their  eigars,  sayo  the 
Daily  JWim'  correspondent,  at  the  UeneiaL 
The  gretest  compliment  paid  to  the  It^isa 
troops,  whom  Cardinal  Antonelli  pronooaeed 
truly  religious,  was  the  written  reqoeat  of  thi 
Pope  that  they  would  garrison  the  ueoofaie  G^t 
as  his  own  troops  exoited  the  wrath  of  the  pop- 
ulace. After  all,  the  Holy  Father  might  do 
worse  than  throw  himoelf  into  the  arms  of  op* 
ganixed  Italy  with  as  mneh  enthoaiasm  of  ifr 
fection  as  he  showed  some  twen^-three  yoois 
ago  towards  Italy  still  in  germ  and  chaoa. 

Spectator. 
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From  the  Cornhill  Mag^ne. 
SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  READER. 

ir. 

There  are  few  educated  people,  who 
cannot  call  very  vividly  to  mind  some 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  past  life, 
which  have  caused  the  first  perusal  of 
pome  book  or  other  to  be  an  event  ever  to 
be  remembered  in  after  years,  and  per- 
haps to  have  some  enduring  effect  on  the 
character  or  career  of  the  reader.  The 
biographies  of  almost  all  eminent  men  con- 
tain some  incident  illustrative  of  this ;  and 
men  not  eminent  have  their  own  stories  to 
t^»ll  scarcely  less  impressive  in  their  way. 
Of  the  first  part  of  the  assertion,  namely, 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances,  under 
which  a  book  is  read,  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  with  respect  both  to  the 
strength  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  im- 
pression produced,  my  own  recollections 
furnish  an  instance.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  delight  with  which  I  first  read  the 
dramatic  writings  of  Shakspeare's  contem- 
poraries. Very  many  years  have  passed 
sinco,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Indian 
rainy  season,  I  found  myself,  convalescent 
f  om  a  severe  fever,  in  a  pleasant  garden- 
house  on  the  river-side,  lent  to  me  by  one 
of  my  earliest  friends.  I  had  been  very 
ill.  Some  said  that  I  had  been  studying 
over-much,  reading  and  writing  more  than 
was  good  for  me ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
brigadier's  claret  was  more  at  fault  than 
my  poor  books.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
the  eirect  was  unquestionable.  I  was  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton,  and  had  got  a  fort- 
night's leave  to  pick  up  flesh  and  recover 
strength  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 

I  was  never  more  full  of  joyous  expecta- 
tion. I  intended  to  spend  my  time  be- 
tween riding  and  reading.  I  felt  the  new- 
born health  tingling  in  my  veins;  a  keen 
appetite  had  taken  the  place  of  the  eternal 
nausea  which  had  sat  upon  me  whilst  I 
was  under  the  influence  of  calomel  and 
tartar-emetic.  Tlie  place  was  charming ; 
the  weather  was  delightful;  cool  showers 
were  refreshing  the  baked  earth ;  the  rich 
foliage  was  glistening  with  the  rain;  and  I 
was  nxy  own  master  for  a  fortnight,  with 
a  promise  of  another  week's  leave  in  re- 
version, if  my  health  should  require  it. 

Hut  a  sad  disappointment  was  in  store 
for  me.  1  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  a  se- 
vere kick  from  my  horse  stretched  me 
helpless  on  my  back.  My  debility  and  re- 
duced weight,  which  forbade  all  resistance, 
pavod  me  from  severe  injury,  but  for  more 
than  a  wtH'k  1  couM  not  ride  ;  I  could  not 
walk  ;  I  could  scarcely  move  without  help. 
But  I  could  read  to  any,  and  I  could  write  / 


to  some,  extent  I  was,  therefore,  left  to 
my  books  and  papers ;  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  me  that  I  could  accept  the  situar 
tion  with  a  philosophy  rare  at  my  years. 
I  had  already  forecast  my  studies.  1  had 
determined  to  take  a  course  of  the  Old 
Dramatists,  and  I  had  taken  with  me  four 
bulky  volumes  containing  the  works  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
I  had  made  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Shakspeare  at  a  very  early  a^e;  but  of 
his  contemporaries  I  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing. And  1  was  as  much  surprised  as  I 
was  delighted  to  discern  the  wealth  of  pa- 
thos and  humour  to  be  found  in  the  dramas 
before  me. 

I  began,  as  do  most  readers  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  with  the  Maid's  Traqe" 
dy ;  and  the  first  effect  of  such  a  begm- 
ning  was  one  of  boundless  astonishment 
at  the  thought  that  the  verdict  of  two 
centuries  should  have  placed  Fletcher  as  a 
dramatist  so  immeasurably  behind  Shaks- 
peare. The  national  love  of  Shakspeare  is 
a  tradition  —  a  religion.  It  comes  to  us 
as  an  hereditary  faiUi  with  which  personal 
judgment  has  commonly  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  We  become  familiar  with  his 
CTeatest  works,  almost  in  our  childhood^ 
for  have  we  not  seen  Othello  and  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth  upon  the  stage,  and  realized^ 
by  the  help  of  machinery  and  ballet-^rls, 
the  fairy-land  of  the  Midsummer  Niqht's 
Dream  f  But  we  commonly  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  Fletcher  in  the  maturity 
of  our  critical  powers.  We  are  not  nur- 
tured to  believe  in  him  —  there  is  nothing 
which  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  a  na- 
tional creed.  We  have  not  been  familiar- 
ized with  his  genius  in  early  youth.  Its 
bloom  has  not  been  brushed  off  on  the 
boards  of  the  Theatre  BoyaL  It  comes 
upon  us  suddenly  as  a  surprise — a  later 
revelation.  Desdemona  has  been  vulgar- 
ized by  the  bolsters,  but  Aspasia  comes 
to  us,  with  undimmed  radiance,  in  all  the 
first  fresh  light  of  the  Ideal.  The  judg- 
ment, which  we  then  form,  is  quite  right 
and  it  is  quite  wrong.  There  is  no  deeper 
pathos,  no  finer  poetry,  in  all  Shakspeare's 
writings  than  in  the  story  of  Aspasia  in 
the  Maid's  Tragedy,  And,  if  Fletcher  had 
written  many  such  stories  —  many  such 
dramas  —  it  would  not  have  been  a  case 
of  "  Eclipse  first  and  the  rest  nowhere." 
But  the  surprise  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
followed  in  time  by  disappointment.  It 
does  not  come  upon  us  all  at  once;  for 
PhUasteTj  which  is  but  little  inferior,  fol- 
lows, in  the  older  editions,  the  Maid^s 
Tragedy,^    But  there  is  no  other  piece 

•  This  U  the  order  of  the  FoUo  of  1679.  bat  It  it 
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which,  as  a  whole,  can  be  compared  with 
these  two  noble  dramas,  and  as  we  read  on 
we  soon  fall  back  again  on  our  old  belief 
in  the  Titanic  isolation  of  Shakspeare. 
There  are  snatches  of  pathos  here  and 
there  —  gleams  of  marvellous  tenderness, 
bursts  of  the  raciest  humour,  bits  of 
harmonious  verse  not  to  be  surpassed  — 
and  no  words  can  express  the  delight  with 
which  I  came  suddenly  on  all  tliis  wealth 
of  imagination  and  humour,  as  a  gold- 
finder  in  Australia  or  a  diamond-hunter  in 
South  Africa.  I  was  quite  alone ;  and  as  I 
sate  by  the  open  window,  eiyoying  the 
cool  air  sweeping  through  the  moist  leaves, 
I  could  cry  or  lauj^h  at  pleasure.  If  the 
Ma'uTs  Tragedy  and  Philaster  moved  me  to 
tears,  on  one  side,  Kinff  and  no  King  and 
Duke  and  no  Duke  had  the  same  effect  upon 
the  other.  How  I  laughed  over  Bcssus 
and  his  swordsmen,  and  the  ennobling  of 
Mount-Marine  I  But  in  the  line  of  pure 
comedy  Ben  Jonson  gave  me  still  riclier 
enjoyment.  The  first  perusal  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  marks  an  epoch  in  a 
man's  life.  Brainworm  and  Bobadil  and 
Master  Stephen  are  realities,  which,  with 
other  Jonsonian  creations,  score  themselves 
inefiaceably  into  the  memory.  The  cos- 
tume and  the  manners  are,  of  course,  in 
some  respects  out  of  date.  But  human 
nature  is  human  nature  at  all  times,  and 
the  truth  of  these  pictures  is  as  patent  to 
us  now,  and  the  humour  is  as  fresii,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries.  I  was 
not  suq)rised,  manv  years  afterwards,  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  humourists 
of  the  Victorian  sera  had  chosen  the  part 
of  Bobadil,  in  which  to  demonstratie  that 
he  could  act  nearly  as  well  as  he  could 
write ;  and  that  other  pregnant  wits  of  the 
day  had  taken  part  with  liim  in  the  per- 
formance of  rare  Ben*s  great  satire-in-ac- 
tion. 

From  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Ben 
Jonson  there  is  a  natural  transition  to 
Massinger  and  Ford,  whose  writings  have 
been,  deservedly,  thought  worthy  of  sepa- 
rate collection  and  annotation.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Ford's  Broken  Il^art  is 
one  of  the  finest  tragedies  ever  written  in 
any  language,  at  any  time.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  delight  with  which  I  read  it  for 
the  first  time,  and,  I  may  say,  for  the 
second  and  the  third  times.  The  closing 
scenes  are  distinguished  by  such  rare  tragic 
])ower  and  consummate  pathos,  that  one 


not,  therefore,  to  be  assamed  that  those  dramas 
wore  thu  first  wrltu>n.  Mr.  Dvce,  in  hl!<  edition, 
placeti  The  Woman  Hater  flntC,  then  Thierru  and 
Thcixloret  —  siitcT  thi«e  Phi/cuter  and  the  Maid's 
Tragedy, 


can  scarcely  regard  the  well-known  enlo- 
gium  of  Charles  Lamb  as  anything  extnv- 
agant  and  overstrained.  Next,  1  think,! 
read  Marston,  of  whose  plays  I  had  a  little 
old  duodecimo  edition,  wnich  I  interleaved; 
and  then  I  made  acquaintance  with  Mar- 
lowe, Chapman,  Ilcywood,  Rowley,  M:d- 
dletou,  ana  others,  chiefly  through  Dodi- 
ley*s  collection,  and  the  continuation  in 
six  volumes,  afterwards  published,  in  1816, 
by  Kodwell  and  Newton  —  books  through 
which  most  readers  have  made  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  the  minor 
dramatists  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  I  remember  that,  five-and-thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  almost  every  one,  on 
first  starting  a  library,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  copy  of  Ellis's  ^Specimens  and  Dodit^ 
ley's  Old  Plays,  It  is  doubtful  whether 
either  the  one  collection  or  the  other  u  m 
well  known  to  the  general  reader  of  the 
present  day.  It  needs  no  particular  sagao- 
ity  satisfactorily  to  account  for  this.  Bv\ 
I>erhaps,  we  read  something  less  worth 
reading  than  the  works  of  these  old  poets 
and  playwrights.  I  have  now,  howeveri 
only  to  do  with  the  latter. 

In  many  of  these  dramas  —  tragedies  or 
tragi-comedies,  we  find  the  finest,  the  most 
ennobling  sentiments,  the  purest^  the  most 
poetical  language,  jostled  by  the  grossest 
immorality  and  the  filthiest  double-en- 
tendres.  The  minor  dramatists  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  committing  themselves  for  a  page 
or  two  together  to  propriety  of  sentiment 
and  decency  of  language.  They  take  de- 
li<;ht  in  disappointing  us.  No  sooner  do 
we  find  ourselves  apparently  in  respectabia 
company,  than  the  playwright,  with  evi- 
dent remorse,  is  hurried  into  a  recantation, 
and  proceeds  at  once  to  befoul  and  defjuce 
the  mir  image  he  has  created.  A  good 
woman  is  a  rarity  in  these  plays,  ana  the 
happiness  of  domestic  life  is  subjected  to 
so  many  chances  that  it  is  a  wonder  if  it 
sur\'ives  the  third  act.  In  this  respect, 
more,  perhaps,  than  in  all  others,  Shak^ 
peare  stands  apart  from  his  contempor^ 
ries.  Ilis  women  are  mostly  all  good 
women.  The  few  exceptions  arc  not  of  s 
revolting  kind;  but  in  the  works  of  the 
minor  dramatists  the  women  are  for  the 
most  part  as  bad  as  in  the  sensation  novels 
of  the  present  day ;  and  Shaksjpeare  is  to 
these  dramatists  very  much  what  Walter 
Scott  is  to  the  sensation  writers  of  this 
generation. 

Take  as  an  illustration,  and  a  mild  one^ 
of  what  I  have  sa>d  above,  Middleton's 
Tragedy  of  Wotnen  bexcare  Women^  which 
contains  aU  the  excellencies  and  all  the 
vices  of  the  second-class  dramas  of  the 
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EUiRbethan  (era;  it  has  narrowly,  iadeed, 
escaped  belonging  to  the  first  class.  It 
opens  most  auHpiciouiily  with  a  delightful 

Cicture  of  wedded  life.  A  young  husband 
rjn^a  borac  his  bride  to  bis  mother's 
hou^^e.  He  is  a  younj  Florentine  factor, 
who  has  secretly  marricJ  a  Venetian  lady 
of  tiomcwhat  higher  social  status  than  his 
own.  His  mother  receives  them  courte- 
ously and  afft'ctionately ;  hut  cannot  —  for 
she  is  a  woman  of  some  shrewdness  —  re- 
frain from  reminding  the  young  man  that 
ho  has  not  done  a  very  sensible  thing  — 

You're  lo  blame 
To  «rDD|c  euch  a  perTeclioD  —  sacb  a  creature, 
To  liruw  bcr  from  ber  fortune,  which,  no  doabt, 
At  the  rull  time  might  hav«  proieil  rich  and 

Ton  knoiT  not  what  you  hsTe  done;  my  life  oan 

give  jou 
Bnt  litile  help,  nnd  my  dealh  lener  hopes; 
And  hitherto  yonr  means  have  but  made  shift 
To  keep  you  single,  and  that  hardly  too: 
What  nblcneea  have  you  to  do  her  right,  then. 
In  malntenaace  fitting  her  binh  and  virtuei, 
Which  every  woman  of  nwesBily  looks  for. 


Now  I 
Pray  take't 


1, 1  bava  doDe  thee  wroog; 
r.     (fiueiAfm.) 
How  many  of  tfaeu  wrongt 
Could  I  pat  up  with  in  an  boor,  and  tam  the 


gUn 
For  twice  aa  many  m 


I  do  E 


i  think  that  there  i 


lo  go  al 


Tiiis  ia  what  Sixty  says  of  Sixteen  (the 
aces  of  the  two  are  clearly  marked  in  the 
play),  and  it  would  be  impoesible  to  exceed 
thft  good  sense  displayea  in  the  maternal 
conimeiitiiry  on  the  rash  marriage  of  the 
young  man,  Lcantio,  who  thinks,  however, 
that  ill  the  iircsencc  of  his  bride  the  lecture 
is  misplnced,  as  it  will  probably  teach  her 
to  rebel.  In  this,  the  sequel  shows,  he  was 
perfectly  justified.  But,  at  first,  the  inju- 
rious suspicion  meets  with  a  flat  denial 
fKim  the  bride.  Bianca,  who.  in  a  speech 
of  very  i^eat  tenderness  and  beauty,  which 
prepares  the  reader  for  better  things,  as- 
sures her  '-kind  mother  that"  — 

There  is  nothing  can  be  wauling 
To  her  that  does  enjoy  all  her  deeirea ; 
and  then,  in  a  burst  of  affectionate  enthu- 

Heaven  semi  a  quiet  peace  with  this  man's  love, 
And  I'm  ]is  rich  as  virtue  can  be  poor  .... 
I'll  call  this  pliicG  the  place  of  my,  birlh  now. 
Anil  rightly  loo;  for  here  my  love  was  bom. 
And  tli^n'e  the  birthday  of  a  wonun's  joys. 


IB  a  prettier 
pleasanter  little  scene  of  wedded  court- 
ship in   the  whole  range  of  our  English 
[drama;    oitd   what    expectations  does   it 
'  hold  out  to  the  reader,  sickened  with  all 
the  crime  and  suffering  through  which  h« 
haa  been  wading  in  other  tragedies  and 
comedies  and  tragi-comedies  of  these  old 
dramatists  I     But   it   seems  to  have  been 
written  wilfully,  for  the  sake  of  heighten* 
ing  the  pain  and   terror  of  the   contrast 
that  ia  to  follow.    Leautio's  business  takea 
him  away  for  a  (ew  days  irom  his  mother's 
house.     Biancft,  like  most  young  wives, 
tries  to  persuade  him  to  remain  a  little 
longer,  and  he  very  nearly  consents ;  btit 
taking,  after  a  little  reBection,  a  more  sen- 
sible view  of  his  poaition,  he  says  that  he 
will  best  prove  his  love  by  working  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  beloved.    So  he  lie- 
parta,  and,  af1:er  four  or  five  days,  returns 
full  of  love  and  longing  to  his  bride.     As 
he  sears  his  mother  s  bouse,  he  bursts  out 
bto  rapturous  exclamations :  — 
How  ntar  am  I  now  to  a  hapjrineM 
That  earth  exceeds  not!  not  another  like  It! 
rhe  treaanne  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  oonood'd  oomfbrta  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.     I  eoeol  the  air 
Qf  ble«^ngs  when  I  oome  bat  near  the  honss. 
What  a  delioioua  breath  marriage  lentb  forth! 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter.     Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqaeting-houae,  built  in  a  garden. 
On  which  theapring'schaiteflowentakedelight 
To  oast  their  modest  odonn;  when  base  lost. 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  pert  pride,* 
Is  but  a  fiur  house  built  by  a  ditoh  side. 
But  he  has  scarcely  been  at  home  on  hour 
before  all  this  is  fearfully  changed ;  and  we 
Und  the  happy,  hopeful  husband,  with  all 
his  sweet  expectations  of  quiet  bliss,  boil- 
ing and  bubbling  over  with  bitterness,  and 
exclaiming  that  wedlock  ia  "the  ripe  time 
of  man's  misery." 

That  a  pesos 
Hm  be  that  never  marries!  If  be  knew 
The  benefit  he  enjey'd  or  had  the  fortune 


I  hrive  quite  forgot  it. 


Thus!    {eiuet  her.) 


Hon  of  DDdileT-i  OU  Plan  mn 
the  word  tti^I  have  HtadtBied 
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—  this  treasure  being  the  state  of  single 
blessedness  which  he  lias  lost.  And  then 
follows  a  rhapsody,  very  strongly  worded, 
on  the  superior  advantages  of  illicit  love. 
And  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  His 
youno:  wife  has  gone  all  wrong  during  his 
five  days*  absence.  The  Duke  has  seen 
her  in  the  balcony  of  her  mother-in-law's 
house  and  (those  dukes  are  always  terrible 
fellows  in  the  plays  of  the  minor  drama- 
tists^ has  become  enamoured  of  her  beauty. 
A  liorentine  lady  —  a  wealthy  widow  of 
fivc-and-thirty,  who  displays  great  profi- 
ciency all  through  the  piece  as  an  amateur 
pimp  —  brings  the  bride  of  sixteen  and 
the  Duke  of  fifty-five  together ;  and  the 
meeting  results  in  the  young  lady's  ruin. 
Bianca  *  very  rapidly  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  better  to  be  a  rich  man's 
mistress  than  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  be- 
fore her  husband's  return  she  has  become 
thoroughly  discontented  with  the  scanty 
surroundings  of  her  new  home.  The 
shrewd  anticipations  of  the  mother-in-law 
are  verified.  Bianca,  who,  a  day  or  two 
before,  had  declared  that  love  beautified 
everything  and  atoned  for  all  defects,  now 
exclaims :  — 

This  is  the  strangest  house 
For  all  defects,  that  ever  gentlewoman 
Made  shift  withal  to  piiss  away  her  love  in. 
Why  is  there  not  a  cushiun-oloth  of  drawn-work. 
Or  some  fair  out-work  pinn'd  up  in  my  cham- 
ber T 
A  silver  and  gilt  casting  bottle  hung  by  't  7 
Nay,  sinoe  I  am  content  to  be  so  kind  to  you. 
To  spare  you  for  a  silver  basin  and  ewer, 
'Which  one  of  my  fashion  looks  for  as  of  duty, 
She*8  never  offered  under  where  she  sleeps. 
Mother.  She  talks  of  things  here  my  whole 

8tate*8  not  worth! 
Bianca.  Never  a  green  silk  quilt  is  there  in 
the  house,  mother, 
To  cast  upon  my  bed. 

Bianca  having  given  a  not  very  delicate 
turn  to  the  conversation,  the  old  lady 
speaks  up  pertinently  in  defence  of  her 
belou'^ings ;  whereupon  Bianca  replies 
with  petulant  scorn :  — 

Troth,  you  speak  wondrous  well  for  your  old 

house  here  — 
'Twill  shortly  fall  down  at  your  feet  to  thank 

you. 
Or  stuop  when  you  go  to  bed  like  a  good  child, 
To  ask  your  blessing. 

Much  more  of  this  fine  irony  follows,  to 
the  perfect  bewilderment  of  the  old  lady, 

*  I  have  called  her  "  Bianca,*'  but  the  name  is 
printod  "  Brancha  "  throughout  la  the  editiou  be> 
fiin>  mo.  thouffh  the  metre  obviously  requires  that  it 
should  bo  a  trisyllable. 


who  declares  that  it  is  the  Btrangett  ching« 
that  *<  wit  at  three-flcore  "  was  puaded  to 
find  out :  — 

When  she  first  lighted  here,  I  told  her  then 
How  mean  she  woold  find  all  thinge  —  she  WM 

pleased; 
None  better;  I  laid  open  all  defbota  to  her  — 
She  was  contented  still  —  but  tiie  devil's  in  her« 
Nothing  contents  her  now. 

This  dialogue  has  just  taken  place, 
when  Leantio  returns  home  from  his  short 
week's  work  and  finds  all  so  fearfully 
changed.  And  here  I  may  pause  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  the  scenes  fi^m 
which  these  passages  are  taken  are  in  the 
very  truest  vein  of  high  comedv.  The 
sentiments  are  as  natural  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  We  need 
not  go  back  to  Venice  or  Florence  in  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  for  proof 
of  the  exceeding  truth  of  what  mi^t  have 
been  written  yesterday,  if  we  had  anybody 
capable  of  writing  it.  That  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman of  good  condition,  tend[eriy 
reared,  and  habituated  to  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  should  soon  begin  to 
regret,  and  thence  to  resent  the  loss  of 
what  has  become  a  second  nature  to  her, 
is  only  what  occurs  amongst  us  in  tlw 
present  day,  and  would  more  £reqnently 
occur  if  the  young  gentlewomen  of  toe 
period  had  not  learnt  very  accurately  to 
calculate  and  to  compare  resources,  and, 
in  most  instances,  to  abstain  from  wed- 
lock, if  the  marital  establishment  is  likely 
to  be  inferior  to  the  parentaL  In  fSu^ 
*' marrying  in  haste  and  repenting  al 
leisure*'  has  become  almost  a  tradition 
from  a  past  generation.  Of  Bianca,  in 
Middletou's  pla^,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she 
repented  at  leisure.  She  seems  to  have 
repented  as  hastily  as  she  married.  Thisi 
uerhaps,  is  a  necessity  of  the  olden  Dranuu 
Modem  dramatists,  who  cannot  obserre 
unity  of  time  and  place,  take  care  to  teE 
us,  at  least  in  the  play-bills,  the  intervab 
which  have  elapsed  between  one  act  and 
another,  so  as  to  soften  down  transitions 
which  would  otherwise  be  violent  and  al^ 
rupt.  But,  in  Middleton's  time,  incident 
followed  incident  with  such  extraordhiarT 
rapidity,  that  the  reader  is  qoite  out  oi 
breath.  That  a  loving  young  wife,  who 
has  made  grand  sacrifices  for  the  man  of 
her  choice,  should  go  hopelessly  bsd 
during  his  five  days'  absence  from  home, 
unpleasantly  excels  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability. Nemo  repenth/uU  turpis$muu  Bat 
Middleton's  Bianca  is  an  unfortunate  ex- 
ception to  this  rule ;  for  on  the  return  of 
Leantio  she  not  only  soonts  him  and  in- 
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suits  him,  but  soon  afterwards,  in  the  most 
brazen  manner,  takes  up  her  abode  in 
apartments  furnished  for  her  by  the  Duke, 
and  openly  appears  at  his  banquets.  The 
wretched  husband,  who  is  compelled  to 
accept  his  position,  is  providea  with  a 
small  place  by  the  Duke,  who  speedily  for- 
pets  him.  One  day,  however,  he  forces 
himself  into  the  presence  of  his  wife,  when 
he  rebukes  her,  and  she  turns  him  out  of 
her  lodgings.  Tlie  Duke  enters,  and  then 
we  are  treated  to  the  following  racy  scrap 
of  dialogue  :  — 

Duke.  Who*8that? 

Bian.  Cry  you  mercy,  sir! 

Duke.  Prithee,  who's  that  7 

Bian.  TTie former  thing,  my  lord,  to  whom 
you  gave 
The  captainship.     He  eats  his  meat  with  grudg- 
ing. 

Duke.  Still! 

I  do  not  think  that  brazen-faced  insolence 
and  contempt  were  ever  expressed  so  mag- 
nificently as  in  the  little  words  in  italics. 
Bianca  must  have  been  not  only  a  very 
impudent,  but  a  very  clever  woman,  thus 
to  have  condensed  her  scorn.  The  Duke's 
exclamation  of  "  Still !  '*  is  admirable.  A 
few  days,  he  thought,  ought  to  have  been 
quite  enough  to  reconcile  the  sometime 
factor  to  the  appropriation  of  his  wife  by  a 
duke ;  but  the  ^*  former  thing  **  is  the  gem 
of  the  piece.  Many  readers  will  remember 
how,  in  llobert  Browning's  Pippa  Passes, 
Ottima  insists  upon  speaking  of  her  hus- 
band's murdered  body  as  "  the  thing," 
until  Sebald  reproaches  her — "The 
thing !  there  aj^ain  the  thing  ! "  And  to 
thi^  prankt-up  Bianca,  with  her  ducal  sur- 
roundings, poor  Leantio  was  as  much  a 
thintr  (lead  and  gone,  as  though  he  had 
lain  ill  the  churchyard.  The  insolent  scorn 
of  Ck'opatra,  who  asks  Mark  Antony, 
**  IIow  does  the  married  woman  ? "  has 
often  ])ecn  commended  for  its  dramatic 
force ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  "  for- 
mer ihiut:"  is  something  still  more  racy. 

Whatever  these  old  dramas  lacked,  they 
did  not  lack  incident ;  and  this  tragedy  of 
]Voinf'n  bcfrare  Women  is  even  more  event- 
ful than  its  companions.  There  are,  in- 
dited, materials  in  it  for  two  or  three  plays. 
What  I  have  written  and  what  I  have 
quoted  have  been  in  illustration  of  the 
hi^^'li  conKMly  of  the  piece.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  what  may  not  unjustly  be  described 
as  low  farce  —  indecency  abounding  in  it. 
But  the  tragic  element  predominates. 
**  The  eternal  law,  that  where  sin  is,  sor- 
row shall  answer  it,"  is  amply  vindicated 
—  for  nearly  all  the  persons  of  the  drama 


are  bad,  and  they  nearly  all  meet  with  vi- 
olent deaths.  There  is,  however,  one  per- 
sonage, of  whom  we  cannot  think  too  high- 
ly. This  is  a  Cardinal  —  brother  of  the 
Duke  —  who  lectures  him  severely  on  his 
crimes,  in  language  as  noble  in  diction  as 
in  sentiment,  rarely  surpassed,  or,  indeed, 
equalled,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  dra- 
matic literature.  For  a  little  while,  we 
live  in  the  hope  that  the  Duke  is  convert- 
ed ;  but  it  is  a  very,  very  little  while ;  for 
scarcely  has  the  good  Cardinal  departed, 
proclaiming  a  conversion  ^siing  for  a 
hymn  in  heaven,"  than  the  Duke  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  cease  from  the  in- 
fraction of  the  seventh  commandment,  by 
deliberately  breaking  the  sixth  — 

Her  husband  dies  to-night,  or  at  the  most 
Lives  not  to  see  the  morning  spent  to-morrow; 
Then  will  I  make  her  lawfully  my  own. 
Without  this  sin  and  horror. 

This  is  accomplished  in  the  most  charao- 
teristic  manner.  The  Lady  Livia,  by 
whose  machinations  Bianca  had  been  be- 
trayed to  the  Duke,  before  her  ladyship 
had  seen  Leantio,  subsequently  becomes 
enmoured  of  him,  and  treats  him  as  the 
Duke  is  treating  the  poor  fellow's  wife. 
This  immaculate  lady  has  a  brother  (Hip- 
polito),  who  has  been  assisted  by  her  to 
form  an  incestuous  connection  with  his 
own  niece  and  whose  delicate  sense  of 
family  honour  is  such  that,  when  he  hears 
from  the  Duke  that  his  sister  has  gone 
astray  with  Bianca's  husband,  he  is  easily 
excited  to  slay  the  wretched  cuckold.  The 
morality  of  this  man  is  about  as  logical  as 
the  Duke's.  He  kills  Leantio,  and  the 
Duke  proceeds  to  marry  the  widow.  The 
marriage  greatly  scandalizes  the  Cardinal, 
who  seems,  however,  not  to  have  known 
his  brother's  share  in  the  death  of  Leantio, 
and  he  rebukes  the  Duke  in  the  presence 
of  his  intended  wife,  and  endeavours  to 
interrupt  the  ceremony.  Here,  however, 
Bianca  's  tongue  proves  itself  to  be  as  well 
skilled  in  argument  as  in  irony.  After 
condemning  the  Cardinal  for  his  want  of 
I  charity,  and  telling  him  that  ^  heaven  and 
I  angels  take  great  delight  in  a  converted 
sinner,"  she  asks  — 

Pray  whether  is  religion  better  served, 

When  lives  that  are  licentious  are  made  honest. 

Than  when  they  still  run  through  a  sinful  blood  T 

Bianca  and  the  Duke  are  married  and 
the  Lady  Livia  gives  them  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, inclumng  a  masque,  in  which 
she  herself  plays  the  part  of  Juno.  What 
'  follows  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  othep* 
wise  than  by  saying  that  every  one  tries  to 
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kill  some  one,  and  gets  killed  by  the  very 
moans  contrived  for  the  murder  of  the 
enemy.  Bianca,  in  whom  wo  are  particu- 
larly interested,  tries  to  poison  the  Cardi- 
nal, but  poisons  her  own  husband  and 
herself.  Trap-dooru,  arrows,  swords,  cen- 
sors —  all  kinds  of  appliances  are  used  to 
cover  the  stage  with  dead  bodies ;  the  Car- 
dinal delivers  himself  of  a  brief  homily  — 
and  then  the  curtain  falls  upon  this  strange 
scene  of  murderous  confusion.  I  do  not 
know  any  drama  that  better  exemplifies 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  our 
early  dramatists,  than  that  of  which  I  have, 
for  this  reason,  given  an  account.  It  is 
▼ery  certain  that  Middleton  must  have 
been  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius, 
equally  conversant  with  the  springs  and 
wells  of  tragedy  and  of  comedy.  Ever  be- 
neath his  huge  crusts  of  exaggeration  there 
is  clearly  observable  an  acute  insight  into 
human  nature.  Even  the  extraordinary 
inconsistency  of  some  of  his  characters  is 
natural,  though  preposterous.  Hippolito, 
for  example,  excuses  himself  on  the  score 
of  his  vehement  indignation  against  the 
partner  of  his  sister's  sin,  whilst  he  was 
committing  a  far  greater  sin  himself,  by 
saying  that  he  had  offended  in  secrecy, 
whilst  his  sister  had  been  found  out. 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  any  one  would 
see  the  extremes  of  intelleiJtual  strength 
and  weakness,  he  should  study  Shaksi)eare 
and  his  commentators ;  but  the  commenta- 
ries upon  the  text  of  Shakspeare  are  wisdom 
in  comparison  with  those  which  have  ema- 
nated from  the  annotators  upon  the  minor 
dnimatists  of  the  Elizabethan  a^ra.  I  speak 
of  the  earlier  commentators ;  not  of  such 
critics  as  Mr.  Payne  Collier  and  Mr.  Dyce, 
but  of  annotators  of  the  st-amp  of  Mr.  Monk 
Mason.  Tlie  attemi)ts  to  correct  the  text 
—  the  marrings,  now  of  the  sense,  now  of 
the  sound,  the  plain  passages  that  arc  ex- 
plained, the  obscure  passages  that  are  left 
unexplained,  the  confessions  of  inability  to 
unravel  trifling  difficulties,  would  be  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  not  ir- 
ritating  and    vexatious.*    Of    all    these 

*  Tlio  attompts  at  critlciflin  on  the  dramatic  or 
pooticul  merits  or  dnmpriU  of  the  sovpral  plecn:*, 
th(>ir  wholo  ur  tholr  parti*,  are  oflon  not  moro  8uc- 
c«'.«.<nil.  Tho  oxtn^me  praise  U  oflon  a?  mi.tplaced  m 
tho  i>x  tromc  cousuro.  Take  the  fullowlnff  as  an  ex- 
ainpl(>.  In  Massinger'A  Guardian  one  of  tue  penon- 
ag(^  of  the  drama  in  said  to  have  been 

"  Fatihioncd 
In  an  inimitable  mould,  which  Nature  broke, 
Tl»»*  great  work  ])t'rft>ct*.'d." 

On  this  Mr.  GifTord  ob^erres  —  "  Wo  have  had  this 
tlinught  in  i*evt'ral  of  tho  preceding  plays;  indeed.  I 
know  no  i(l4>a  so  common ;  scarce  a  8onnottcHY  or 
p1aywri{;ht  fVom  Snrn'y  Ut  Shadwell  being  without 
It.  It  niii'^t  have  had  conMderable  charms  In  the 
eyed  uf  our  forefkthers,  since  neither  its  triteness 


gropings  I  do  not  remember  any  one  that 
has  amused  me  more  than  the  ingenioui 
attempts  of  the  annotators  to  get  over  the 
difficulties  of  hurrage  or  borage.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Marston's  What  You  WUl^ 
"  Quadratus  "  says,  ^  Come,  leave  his  lipi 
and  command  some  liquor ;  if  you  have  no 
bottle-ale,  command  some  claret-wine  and 
burrage;  for  that's  my  predominate  ha- 
mour."  One  would  not  have  thought  that 
such  a  passage  required  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. But  the  editor  of  the  Contin- 
uation of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  informs  iis 
that  "  in  Cotgraven  French  Dictionarg^  ftour- 
rachon  is  explained  a  'tippler,  qaa£fer, 
toss-pot,  whip-can,  &c.'  Burrage  may 
therefore,  I  conceive,  mean  beverage,'** 
Think  of  this,  O  ye  artificers  of  claret-cup 
and  Badminton  1  In  what  region  of  town 
or  country  this  dry-as-dust  ecutor  can  have 
lived,  that  the  name  of  that  bine-flowered, 
rough-leafed  herb,  which  has  been  known 
to  Englishmen  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  (and  I  know  not  how  much  longer)  in 
connection  with  claret,  was  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  it  is  impossible  to  coiyeo* 
ture.  And  how  little  he  must  have  known 
of  the  writings  of  the  Elizabethan  drama* 
tists,  which  he  has  professed  to  illustrate  I 
The  combination  of  claret  and  borage  ifl 
celebrated  by  contemporary  dramatist! 
and  by  other  non-dramatic  writers  of  the 

Eeriod.  And  scarcely  less  ludicrous  is  the 
ewilderment  into  which  some  of  these 
learned  commentators  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  by  that  very  abstruse  word 
*'  aerie,"  the  nest  of  an  eagle  or  other  bird 
of  prey.  One  suggests  that'  the  right 
reacting  is  "  aviary,"  whilst  another  would 
substitute  the  acyective  "  airy.**  And  yet 
for  neither  word  need  the  critic  have  re- 
ferred to  any  more  recondite  authority 

nor  Its  folly  oonld  prenmt  the  eternal  repetitlofB.* 
There  are  manv  things  In  Mawlnger'a  plaji  !»• 
finitely  more  trite  and  more  foollnh  than  thu.   It 
U  remarkable  that  Brron  considered  the  idn  neither 
too  trite  nor  too  fuolitih  for  hto  adoption.  The  md- 
er  need  Karcely  bo  reminded  of  toe  paaMfa  In  the 
"  Monody  on  the  Death  of  bhei;ldui :  *^  —  . 
"  Long  ohall  we  seek  hU  likeneea — long  In  vnla  — 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain  — 
Sighing  that  Nature  made  bat  one  such  nuui, 
And  broko  the  die  in  moulding  Sheridan.** 
*  The  Mime  editor,  in  a  later  note  on  a  MRMge  la 
the  llntt  Hceno  of  the  iSiKmttA  Gip9M,\iy  Middmoa 
and  Uowley,  sayd.  truly  enongh,  that  *'  a  boraehlo 
l8  a  TeKoel  made  of  skins,  in  which  wine  is  kept  la 
Spain.**    •<  Borachio.'*  says  Mlnnhlca,  "  If  a  bottle^ 
o<immonly  of  plgge*»«ldn    with  the  hair  Invaid, 
dreiMed  inwardly  with  rozen»  to  keep  wine  or  llqoor 
sweet    Wines  preM>rrod  in  these  bottles  contain  a 
peculiar  flavour,  and  are  then  said  to  taste  of  ths 
borachio."    Thence  a  hard  drinker  came   to   In 
called  a  borachio.    The  word  is  of  fkvqoent  oeear> 
n>nce  in  the^ie  old  dramas,  and  ShiUcnpeare  {Mmek 
Ado  about  Id'othina)  calls  one  of  bis  eharaeters  bv 
that  name.    Bnt  the  word  has  no  more  to  do  wUa 
borage  than  with  cinnamon  or  nntocff. 
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than  JoJins6n*s  Dictionary,  in  which  he  will 
find  both  "  borage "  and  aerie  "  defined 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  dramatist. 

When  I  first  read  these  old  dramatists, 
I  did  not  trouble  myself  greatly  about  the 
annotators.  I  "skipped  the  notes,"  as  I 
had  done  when  I  first  made  acquaintance 
with  Shaksneare.  There  are  many,  doubt- 
less, who,  like  myself,  have  read  Shaks- 
pe.ire  and  some  of  his  chief  contem- 
poraries at  three  different  stages  of 
their  student-life,  —  firstly,  for  the  storv ; 
secondly,  for  the  poetry ;  and,  thirdly,  for 
the  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  period  which  they  contain. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  at  this  third 
stage,  the  interest  of  the  student  is  more 
absorbing  than  at  the  two  former ;  but, 
except  in  rare  instances,  when  it  becomes 
the  passion  of  a  life,  it  is  less  abiding  than 
at  the  second  stage.  I  think  that  the 
fever  lasted  with  me  for  some  three  years. 
Those  years  were  mostly  spent  in  England, 
where  alone,  indeed,  I  could  have  gratified 
my  taste  for  the  collection  of  old  editions. 
Why  I  should  have  liked  a  book  better  for 
bein<^  badly  printed,  I  cannot  now  quite 
understand;  out  so  it  was.  The  worse 
the  thing  in  itself,  the  higher  the  price  I 
was  content  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  a  very 
expensive  taste,  and  I  should  be  greatly 
alarmed  if  it  were  ever  to  break  out  in  me 
a^ain.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  stumbled 
by  iiccidcnt  on  a  rare  bargain  —  not  in 
London,  for  the  London  booksellers  were 
far  too  skilled  in  their  trade  to  allow  any- 
thin  <^  to  slip  through  their  fingers  without 
realizing  its  full  price;  but  in  remote 
country  places,  where  books  were  valued 
according  to  the  spruceness  of  their  bind- 
ings and  the  purity  of  their  pages.  I  con- 
fess that  I  sometimes  had  my  qualms  of 
conscience.  A  favourite  book  of  mine  at 
this  time  was  Jonathan  Dymond's  Essai/s 
on  (he  Principlen  of  Moraliff/ ;  and  I  could 
not  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  sellers.  I  remember  coming  once  by 
chance  upon  a  room-full  of  old  books, 
which  the  owner,  a  country  bookseller,  had 
almost  forgotten.  He  spoke  slightingly 
of  them  as  old  rubbish,  and  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  might  over- 
haul them,  he  said,  if  I  was  not  afraid  of 
the  dust.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  a 
dav  in  the  lumber-room,  and  amidst  much 
that  was  (juite  valueless  I  discovered  a 
number  of  volumes,  which  a  London  book- 
seller would  have  labelled  in  his  catalogue 
as  "  very  scarce  "  or  "  rare."  I  selected 
some  thirty  of  these,  and  asked  their  price. 
Would  I  think  a  shilling   a  volume   too 


much  for  them?    I  was  asked  in  reply. 
I  said  that  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  him 
that  they  were  worth  a  great  deal  more. 
"  Perhaps  they  are,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't 
know.    I  have  charged  you  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  gave  lor  them,  so  I  am  con- 
tent."   I  could  say  nothing  to  this.     Some 
one  had  got  less  than  the  proper  amount 
of  money   in    return    for  their  money's 
worth ;   but  even  Jonathan  Dymond  did 
not  teach  me  that  I  was  to  go  quixotically 
in  search  of  the  original  loser,  who  was 
probably  long  ago  dead  and  buried,  and 
his    heirs    scattered    over  the    earth.     I 
remember  that  among  the  books  I  thus 
carried  off  were  a  very  fine  copy  of  Ash- 
mole's    Theatrum    Chemicumy  the   original 
edition  of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^ 
Prvnne's  Histriamastixy  with  a  number  of 
ola  plays,  primitive  quartos,  by  Massinger 
and  others,  complete  editions  of  Marston, 
Randolph,  and  other  Elizabethan  dramv 
tists,  including  a  folio  of  Ben  Jonson,  m 
copy  of  Decker's  GuU*8  Hornbook  (the  fac- 
simile reprint),  and  a  heap   of  historical 
tracts  concerning  the  poisoning    of    Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.    I  have  read  a  ffreat 
deal  of  history  since  that  time,  but  I  can 
remember  no  annals  in  which  I  have  taken 
so  keen  an  interest  as  in   those  of  the 
reign,  and  most  of  all  of  the  court,  of  the 
first  James.    I  am  not  very  proud  now  of 
the  taste  which  I  thus  displayed.     The 
contemporanr   chronicles,   which    I    read 
with   such  deep  attention,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  either  very  poor  stuff  or  very 
prurient  gossip ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of 
fascination  in  the  quaintness  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  every  now  and  then  they  threw 
up   something   or  other  which  made  me 
better  understand  certain  allusions  in  the 
dramatic  writings  in   those  times.    I  re- 
member that  at  this  period  I  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  illustrate  with  passages 
from  these  dramas  my  copy  of  Decker's 
Gull*8   Hornbook,  the    broad    margin    of 
which  was  covered  with  notes,  in  feeble 
imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  the  time. 
Indeed,  I  spoilt  a  great  number  of  books 
with  pedantries  of  this  kind ;  and  I  have 
often  since  wondered  (for  I  parted  with 
them  on  going  abroad)  what  nas  become 
of  the  volumes  on  whicn  I  wasted  so  much 
good  time. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to 
write  thus  reproachfully  of  a  mania  which 
was  really  very  pleasant  whilst  it  lasted, 
and,  unlike  some  other  manias,  is  by  no 
means  painful  in  the  retrospect.    It  was 

i'ust   passing    away,  when   in    the    New 
fonthly  Magazine^  I  read  an  article  with 
some  such  heading  as  **  Evidences  of  a  New 
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Dramatic  Poet."  I  remember  now  the 
exact  spot  where  I  read  it;  It  was  on  the 
road  that  loads  from  Clapham  Common  to 
Wandsworth  Common  —  a  pleasant  and, 
in  those  days  quite  a  countrified,  quiet 
road,  with  the  delightful  desipniation  of 
Ni^jjhtingale  Lane,  which  was  then  by  no 
moans  a  misnomer,  though  now  there  are 
stately  villas  where  once  were  overhang- 
in«j;  trees.  I  read  the  article  as  I  sauntered 
along.  It  was  a  review  of  Browning's 
Paracelsus,  and  I  was  told  afterwards  that 
it  wa^  written  by  Mr.  John  Forst^r. 
Some  ])eople  said  at  the  time  that  the 
wriior  had  discovered  a  mareVnest.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  extracts  more 
than  supported  the  high  commendations 
of  the  critic.  I  read  the  pa  sages  quoted, 
again  and  again,  and  next  morning  I  went 
to  London  and  bought  the  little  groy- 
boardcd  volume.  I  carried  it  about  with 
me  in  my  pocket,  and  for  some  time  I  read 
nothin«:j  else.  I  almost  lived,  indeed,  with 
Paracelsus  and  Festus  and  Michael.  I  w&s 
very  grateful  to  the  critic  for  having  guided 
me  to  such  a  well-spring  of  delight.  For 
the  ordinary  critical  journals  of  the  day 
dismissed  the  first  efforts  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing's muse  with  a  few  words  of  contempt- 
uous reprobation ;  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  Public  came  to  believe  in  the 
new  poet.  Paracelsus  was  said  to  be  ob- 
-Bcure,  unintelligible  nonsense;  and  many 
even  of  those  who  recognized,  aft<jr  a 
fashion,  the  wealth  of  intellect  that  is  ap- 

Sarent  in  the  poem,  confessed  that  they 
id  not  much  like  it.  Some  such  judg- 
ment as  this  was  pronounced  by  a  very 
dear  friend  and  relative,  to  whom,  wishing 
that  he  should  share  my  joys,  I  sent  a 
copy  of  Paracelsus  more  than  ten  thousand 
miles  by  sea.  Accident  —  the  one  univer- 
sal accident  —  brought  the  little  book 
again  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  sorry  to 
see  that  it  had  been  but  little  read. 
Afterwards  I  endeavoured,  in  a  distant 
settlement^  to  make  my  fellow-exiles  fa- 
miliar with  this  marvellous  poem,  but  I 
was  not  very  successful.  I  wrot«  a  scries 
of  papers  On  som^  favorife  Books j  and  the 
first  was  on  Paracelsus,    I  remember  that 


the  second  was  on  Lander's  Penfamero% 
the  most  charming,  I  think,  of  all  that 
great  writer's  works.  In  this  latter  in- 
stance, my  literary  friends  accepted  my 
judgment,  and  tried  to  bay  or  to  borrow 
the  book.  What  tenderness,  what  hu- 
mour is  there  in  it  1  And  what  tmthfbl- 
ness  1  How  it  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
Petrarca  and  Boccaccio!  And  what  a 
reality  is  the  simple  little  handmaid  Aa- 
sunta !  It  is  certainly  easier  reading  thaa 
Paracelsus.  But  previous  training  had 
taught  me  rather  to  delight  in  **cnnt 
hard  reading."  I  had  not  read  the  works 
of  so  many  philosophers  and  metaphTii- 
cians,  and  gloried  in  the  genius  of  Shelley, 
to  be  staggered  by  this  first  great  woik 
of  Robert  Browning.  If  I  did  not  under- 
stand a  passage,  at  the  first  reading,  I 
read  it  a  second  time,  and  a  third,  until  I 
did.  And  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  it  ~~ 
that  the  more  you  read  it  the  better  yon 
like  it.  At  least,  I  would  not  g^ve  mudi 
for  the  critical  intelligence  of  the  man  iribo 
is  not  so  affected. 

Years  have  passed;  and  I  have  hid 
other  editions  of  Paracelsus — and  ocA- 
lections  of  '^Robert  Browning's  works" 
—  but  none  that  I  have  treasured  so  mnoh 
as  the  first  little  grey  volume  of  the  ob- 
scure young  poet.  I  have,  indeed,  some- 
what resenteu  the  changes  which  I  hara 
found  in  the  later  editions  both  of  Pofyh 
celsus  and  of  Bells  and  Pomearanaiet.  Mr 
critical  judgment  may  be  at  fault  in  dedo- 
ing  that  these  alterations  are  fiir  tiie 
most  part  not  improvements  of  the  origi- 
nal text ;  but  anyhow  I  do  not  like  them, 
and  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
Mr.  Browning's  hero — 

No  change,  no  change!    Not  hut  this  adiM 

grace 
May  blend  and  hannoniie  with  its  compears . . 
But,  'tis  a  change;  and  I  detest  all  ohaagt, 
And  most  a  change  in  aaght  I  loved  long  iiiiee! 

Besides,  it  is  rather  hard  upon  us  grey- 
beards to  be  told  by  a  younger  generation 
fed  upon  new  editions,  that  we  are  mis- 
quoting our  favourite  poet. 


TuE  war  in  Earope,  it  is  said,  extends  its  in- 
fluence to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  Pui^ab. 
The  shawl-workers,  whose  manufucturers  find 
their  readiest  market  in  France,  are  almost  all 
thrown  out  of  employ.      In  Umritsar,  where 


there  are  thoosands  of  GashoMrBss  emplojed  hf 
the  great  native  or  FrsDch  shawl  merohaan, 
the  looms  are  almost  all  stopped,  and  k  is  ' 
that  much  distress  is  inetiteblSL 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MILITARY  GENIUS. 

Mr.  Helps  seems  inclined,  in  one  of  his 
recent  chapters  of  Friends  in  Council,  to 
indorse  the  well-known  opinion  of  Macau- 
lay,  tliat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  military 
genius,  that  any  person  of  ability  who 
would  devote  himself  to  the  subject  might 
make  himself  a  very  good  General.  All 
business,  he  says,  should  be  conducted 
much  on  the  same  principles,  and  the  only 
special  faculty  he  will  allow  to  Generals 
as  distinguished  from  statesmen,  or  bar- 
risters, or  other  men  of  capacity,  is  "  ap- 
prehensiveness,'*  —  the  faculty,  as  we  un- 
derstand him,  of  seizing  the  points  of  a 
situation,  as  strategists  are  supposed  to 
seize  them.  It  is  an  exceedingly  comfort- 
able doctrine  that,  if  it  is  only  true,  for  in 
that  case  no  country  need  fear  that  it  will 
ever  be  without  a  (ieneral.  It  has  only  to 
train  a  certain  number  of  able  men  in  the 
science  of  war,  and  then,  perhaps  by  com- 
petitive examination,  discover  the  ablest, 
and  it  is  sure  either  of  victory  or  of  hon- 
ourable defeat.  Tlie  idea  is  especially 
pleasant  to  a  country  like  England,  which 
can  produce  any  amount  of  "capacity," 
but  believes  that  she  has  throughout  her 
history  had  exceptional  diflSculty  in  find- 
ing a  General,  and  has  frequently  been  re- 
duced to  discover  one  by  a  process  of  ex- 
haustion, appointing  man  after  man  until 
some  one  is  found  who  generally  wins  the 
game ;  but  we  fear  the  idea  is  much  too 
pleasant  to  be  true.  If  history  teaches 
any  lesson,  it  is  that  great  Generals,  and 
even  good  Generals,  are  very  exceptional 
persons,  and  that  Generals  of  the  highest 
class,  those  who  can  make  armies,  and 
then  with  those  armies  accomplish  historic 
enterprises,  are  excessively  rare,  as  rare 
as  the  founders  of  creeds  or  poets  of  the 
highest  order.  "We  question  if  England 
can  be  certainly  affirmed  to  have  produced 
more  than  three, —  Cromwell,  Marlbor- 
ou;^'h,  and  Clive, —  and  the  Generals  of  that 
order  of  French  origin  are  even  fewer, 
only  one  of  Napoleon's  Marshals,  Masscna, 
being  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list.  No 
system  makes  them  and  no  school.  Some 
of  the  greatest  Generals  in  history  have 
been  Kings,  never  regularlv  trained  to 
war ;  and  two,  at  least,  Cona6  and  Clive, 
won  victories  before  they  had  seen  even 
imitation  '•  service  "  in  time  of  peace.  Na- 
poleon's Marshals,  indeed,  seem  to  us  to  sup- 
ply an  almost  final  answer  to  Macaulay  s 
paradox.  They  were  all  in  their  way  able 
men,  they  were  all  trained  in  a  marvellous 
school  for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and, 


nevertheless,  the  di.-tonee  between  them 
and  Napoleon  himself  was  almost  immeas- 
urable. Something  was  in  him,  which  was 
not  in  them,  and  that  something  was,  we 
should  imagine,  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  describe  as  military  genius.  An  even 
better  example  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  career  of  William  HI.  Nobody  now-a- 
days  denies  that  the  great  Dutchman  was 
a  man  of  very  high  ability,  quite  as  high 
as  that  of  any  statesman  not  heaven-born, 
higher  probably  than  that  of  Cromwell, 
whose  intellect  had  very  narrow  and  hard 
limitations.  William  had  a  severe  train- 
ing in  war,  and  desired  acutely  to  benefit 
by  it ;  he  had  very  excellent  troops,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  and  English,  and  he  was  as 
well  obeyed  as  any  General  ever  has  been. 
But  he  lacked  that  something,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Mr.  Helps  doubts,  or  for  the 
moment  appears  to  doubt,  and  for  want  of 
it  his  pobcY  was  repeatedly  scattered  to 
the  winds ;  he  was  always  beaten,  and  his 
name  lives  without  any  reputation  for  mil- 
itary skill.  Almost  all  men  who  are  com- 
pletely exempt  from  national  prejudice  are 
aware  that  Wellington,  thougn  probably  a 
greater  commander  for  the  troops  he  had 
to  lead  than  any  other  General  would  have 
been,  lacked  something  which  has  belonged 
to  leaders  of  the  very  first  order, —  would, 
for  example,  have  accomplished  as  little 
with  Frenchmen  as  Yon  Moltke  probably 
would, —  required  a  previously  existing 
condition  of  society  to  give  his  power  its 
fullest  play.  He  however  possessed  in  its 
highest  degree  the  power  which  in  war 
seems  nearest  to  military  genius, —  though 
it  is  not  precisely  that  genius  itself —  that 
of  devising  the  movements  which  of  all 
others  his  troops  were  most  competent  to 
execute,  so  that  the  national  temperament 
and  the  work  to  be  accomplished  always 
appeared  to  be  in  harmony.  Much  of  the 
real  thought  shown  in  generalship  must 
consist  in  that,  as  we  English  may  one  day 
learn  in  a  very  unpleasant  fashion.  If 
ever  an  Indian  leader  heads  another  mu- 
tiny, and  has  power  enough  over  his  fol- 
lowers to  make  them  use  the  spade  effect- 
ively, all  the  white  soldiers  in  India  may 
be  expended  in  the  effort  to  reduce  men 
who,  though  lacking  confidence  in  the  field, 
will  fight  like  heroes  behind  any  sort  of 
shelter.  There  is  indeed  a  probability 
that  some  mode  of  warfare  would  so  exact- 
ly suit  any  race  not  incapable  of  warfare 
by  nature,  that  its  adoption  would  make 
of  that  race  good  soldiers  — rtef^the  whole 
military  history  of  the  Maories — and  the 
instinct  which  seizes  on  that  mode  is,  if 
not  military  genius,  an  immeniie  addition 
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to  it.    It  is  milittOry  Btatesmouflliip  of  the 
very  highest  kind. 

Wc  should  be  inclined  to  question  Macau- 
lay's  dictum,  even  if  applied  only  to  ordi- 
narily good  commanders.    They  must  have, 
at  all  events,  some  incommunicable  quali- 
ties.    Very  able  men  naay,  and  do  exist, 
wlio  are  entirely  devoid  of  the  topograph- 
ical  faculty,  who  could  no  more  form  a 
decent  opinion  as  to  the  best  position  for 
a  certain  description  of  troops  to  occupy 
on  a  battle-field,  than  Maories  could  fonn 
an  opinion  as  to  the  best  light  for  a  great 
picture,  and  without  that  faculty  no  man 
can  be  a  General.     Doubtless  it  is  pos- 
sessed by  men  of  low  intellectual  power, — 
for  example,  by    nearly    all    professional 
huntsmen, —  but  still  it  is  a  faculty,  and 
not  a  knowledge,  and  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  success.      Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
had  it  in  so  transcendent  a  degree  that  he 
could  hurry  an  armv  across  a  continent, 
and  keep    it  throughout  its  march    in  a 
strategic    position   previously    designed; 
but  that  power  clearly  depends  upon  the 
other  power  of  so  clearly  impressing  his 
will  upon  subordinates  as  to  make  doubt 
or    discussion     impossible.      Many    even 
among  great  men  have  not  possessed  that 
intensity  of  volition.    Then   there    have 
been  men,  and  men  of  great  force,  who 
entirely  lack  the  capacity  of  rousing  capac- 
ity in  other  men;   men  even  whose  abil- 
ity (liminhhes  that  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  contact,  and  no  such  man 
will  ever  make  *  a  considerable    General. 
We  have  a  notion,  which  we  only  put  for- 
ward as  a  notion,  and  not    a  conviction, 
that  Napoleon  III.  had  this  Btrans;e  nega^ 
tive  capacity,  that  contact  with  him  ms- 
tinctly  rliminished  the  natural  ability  of  his 
agents,  and  that  this  was  one  reason  of 
his  marked  failure  as  a  leader  of  armies. 
Statesmen  in  his  closet  became  fools,  and 
Generals  imbecile,    till,  as  Pelissier  said, 
even  a   telegraph   to  his  private  cabinet 
was  a  cause  of  defeat.     Almost  everybody 
knows  of  such  men,  whom  he  reckons  per- 
haps, nevertheless,  among  his  ablest  ac- 
quaintances,   and    one  such    man   exists 
probably    in    the    British    Cabinet.      No 
amount  of  force    or  ability  for  business 
would  make  such  a  man  a  GeneraL    Nor 
is  it  possible  to  make  a  leader  in  the  field 
out  of  a  man,  however  competent  others 
wise,  whose  mind  works  very  slowly,  or 
who  fears  responsibility,  or,  we  should  be 
incliud  to  add,  whose  mind  is  so  deficient 
in  sympathy  that  he  can  never  reckon  up 
what  his  enemy  is   likely  to   do.     Afler 
much  reading  of  his  history,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  point  to  that  as  the  secret  of 


most,  if  not  all,  the  defeats  of  William  IIL 
And  above  all,  no  man  is  a  General  whose 
mind  is  without  a  certain  loneliness,  a 
capacity  of  being  stronger  for  the  absence 
of  advice,  or  guidance  or  controL  The 
better  committee-man  a  man  is,  the  worse 
General  he  will  probably  make,  simply 
because  he  will  have  habituated  his  mind 
to  rely  on  aid  which  in  war  can  hardly  be 
forthcoming,  a  campaign  being,  like  any 
other  work  of  art.  properly  a  whole,  not  to 
be  evolved  out  of  any  amount  of  conjoint 
deliberation.  The  General  must  be  a  man 
in  whom  self-dependence  acts  as  a  heating, 
not  as  a  depressing  quality, — the  latter 
being,  we  may  remark,  era /Kuvan/,  the  spedal 
difficulty  of  all  really  democratic  leaden. 
We  suppose  we  must  not  speak  of  the  fius- 
ulty  of  command, —  for  altnough  able  men 
are  oiten  found  who  are  apparently  with- 
out it,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  Mb 
man  in  whom  it  might  not  be  developed; 
but  clearly  leadersmp  is  a  gift  often  bo  in- 
dependent of  all  other  aualities  aa  to  teem 
an  unfair  accident,  ana  this  gift  ia  indlt- 
pensable  to  the  CreneraL 

The  truth  we  take  to  be,  that  a  General 
at  all  above  the  average  ^'good-cAeer" 
kind,  must  be  possessed  of  a  oombination 
of  capacities  which  is  extremely  nniunal, 
while  in  the  great  General  there  mnst  ezitt 
something  which  fuses  that  oombinatkm 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  What  thai 
something  is  it  would  be  aa  difficult  to  dcAne 
as  it  is  to  define  genius  itself  but  we  be- 
lieve that  mental  coup  tTaU  cornea  Teir 
near  to  a  description  of  it;  Uiat  a  sort  of 
divination  as  to  the  relation  of  meana  and 
ends  in  war,  a  divination  wholly  apart 
from,  yet  dependent  on,  a  vanetv  of 
special  fiEtculties  is  the  secret  of  mifitaiT 
genius.  This  is  not  **  apprehenaiTeneMi 
but  something  indefinitely  larger.  Napo- 
leon could  telC  as  it  were,  without  calcula- 
tion, by  what  we  have  called  diTination, 
that  the  battle  depended  on  pooaenion  of 
that  slope,  that  this  corps  conld  take  poeaet- 
sion,  and  that  from  the  qnalitiea  of  the 
men  and  the  character  of  hie  agent  in  con- 
mand  the  probabilities  that  they  would 
take  it  were  such  and  anchy  and  thia  divi- 
nation was  so  keen  aa  almost  of  itaelf  to 
constitute  the  will  to  give  it  effect,  lie 
notion  that  every  chess-player  ia  a  politi- 
cal general  is  either  an  abaorditT  or  a  bit 
of  excusable  brag  in  the  worahippera  of 
the  game,  but  the  fancy  that  there  ia  a  re- 
lation between  oheaa  and  war  haa,  we  in- 
agine,  this  much  of  baaia.  Hie  fiuinf 
quality  must  be  there.  Annan  majbea 
good  cheaa-player  and  a  gooae,  ^mnhmg  at 
most  every  quality  of  a  good,  General ;  bal 
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he  must  have  that  one,  the  faculty  of  di- 
vining amidst  exceedingly  complicated 
data  the  course  which  will  reconcile  means 
and  ends.  That  is  not,  of  itself,  general- 
Bhip,  but  that,  we  suspect,  is  the  power  by 
which  the  General  utilizes  all  other  and 
equally  indispensable  capacities. 


From  The  Pall  Nail  Gazette. 
GERMAN  MILIT^VRY  PURITAKISM. 

The  world  has  probably  not  yet  heard 
the  last  of  Mr.  (Gladstone's  sarcasm  on  the 
*'  piety  "  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  the  world 
is  right  in  ascribing  to  the  Premier  the  now 
famous  article  in  the  current  Edinburgh 
llevu'w,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  most  likely  very 
sorry  by  this  time  that  he  allowed  his  pen 
to  run  so  far  away  with  him  on  that  occa- 
sion, especially  as  the  sarcasm  in  question 
contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  exalted  style 
of  the  Te  JJeum  in  which  the  writer  in- 
dulges respecting  the  policy  and  advantages 
of  (ireat  Britain.  Ihe  Devil's  advocate 
might  probably  have  a  word  or  two  of 
special  pleading  to  put  in  as  regards  both 
cases.  Whether,  however,  his  Prussian 
Majesty's  piety  be  genuine  or  no  is  matter 
of  comparatively  small  importance  to  the 
world.  What  is  of  real  consequence  is  the 
tone  of  religious  earnestness  and  determi- 
nation which  he  has  contrived  to  impress 
on,  or  mure  probably  has  derived  from, 
that  vast  and  imposing  onset  of  the  Ger- 
man jH)i)ulution  which  has  subdued  and  pul- 
verizid  the  pride  of  France,  and  which 
may  (»r  may  not  stop  short  of  complete 
con<iuest  and  occupation,  as  other  causes 
—  not  the  resistance  of  demoralized  France 
herself —  may  determine. 

Prayer  and  preaching,  religious  services 
and  religious  exhortations,  these  have  been 
the  aecoinpaniments  of  the  Teutonic  march, 
especially,  thouj^h  by  no  means  exclusively, 
in  the  IVotestaut  portion  of  the  army. 
Now  it  is  so  easy  —  so  fatally  easy  and 
teniptin-j  —  for  men  of  the  world,  and  for 
free  thinkers,  and  for  men  in  general  who 
han^j  loose  on  society  without  anv  definite 
crerd  or  ne;iation  of  creed,  and  for  the 
press,  which  too  faithfully  reflec's  what  arc 
calle<l  the  opinions  of  these  classes,  to  sneer 
at  outward  demonstrations  of  religious 
emotion.  It  is  so  easy  to  signalize  the  in- 
consistencies and  exaggerations  into  which 
enthusia>m  is  apt  to  run.  It  is  so  tempt- 
ing to  point  the  smart  epigram,  and  polish 
the  ready  joke,  at  the  expense  of  believers, 
go  as  to  secure  the  applause  both  of  other 
belii'vers  who  belong  to  a  difl'erent  persua- 
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sion  and  of  people  who  do  without  any  be- 
lief. And  yet  when  this  very  superficial 
success  has  been  obtained,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  after-thought  of  the 
victorious  wit  —  if  he  is  capable  of  serious 
thought  at  all  —  is  one  of  oisappointment, 
not  to  say  remorse.  The  sentiment  will 
recur :  These  men  of  one  idea,  whom  it  is 
so  easy  to  turn  into  ridicule,  are  neverthe- 
less better  and  stronger  men  than  those 
are  who  mock  at  them.  We  do  not  mean 
as  regards  the  interests  of  another  world 
— that  is  not  a  subject  fit  for  us  to  enter 
upon ;  but  better  and  stronger  as  regards 
the  practical  work  to  be  done  in  this. 
Whenever  that  work  calls  for  special  reso- 
lution, and  zeal,  and  submission  to  disci- 
pline, and  forgetfulness  of  self,  it  is  the  so- 
called  religious  class  of  men  to  whom  we 
must  turn  to  have  it  executed ;  and,  more- 
over, first  and  foremost  to  that  class  of 
men  and  that  description  of  communities 
whose  religion  has  adopted  that  special 
cast  which  we  are  apt  to  call  Puritanical 
and  to  favour  with  our  most  elaborate  at- 
tempts at  sarcasm.  Modem  history  at  all 
events  is  at  hand  to  prove  this. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  manner  in  which 
this  peculiar  spirit — that  of  the  devout,  or, 
as  our  ancestors  would  have  termed  him, 
the  God-fearing  soldier  —  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  and  one  coun- 
try in  Western  Europe  to  another,  and 
what  an  enormous  share  it  has  had,  rela- 
tively to  numbers  and  to  external  re- 
sources, in  determining  the  fate  of  battle- 
fields and  of  political  causes.  It  was  this 
which  animated  that  race  of  heroes,  the 
French  Uuguenots  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
men  of  whom,  as  Niebuhr  expressed  it, 
France  has  unhappily  lost  the  seed.  They 
never  amounted  m  number  to  one-tenth  of 
the  Catholic  enemies  whom  they  had  to 
combat.  Tliey  had  against  them  all  the 
prestige  of  Royal  authority,  all  the  ordinary 
resources  of  government,  all  the  power  of 
the  priesthood,  all  the  auxiliary  wealth  of 
Spain.  They  never  were  strong  enough 
to  hold  for  any  time  the  open  field ;  they 
were  beaten  in  one  battle  after  another; 
and  yet,  by  sheer  valour  and  zeal,  and  that 
stern  discipline  which  their  enemies  grudg- 
ingly admired,  they  maintained  their  post 
for  a  generation  of  civil  war,  and  con- 
quered a  peace  at  last.  It  was  in  the  main 
a  similar  spirit  —  though  more  modified  by 
other  elements  and  less  military  in  its  char- 
acter —  which  won  for  the  Dutch  Calvinists 
their  independence  of  Spain.  It  was  the 
same  whicn  shone  forth  again,  with  still 
more  powerful  though  short-lived  integrity, 
in  the  ranks  of  Gustayua  Adolphus,  the 
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prince  and  model  of  soldier-saints.  It  was 
the  same  which  assumed  its  most  marked 
character  in  the  annies  of  Cromwell ;  and, 
all  picturesque  exaggeration  apart,  where 
has  history  to  show  the  equals  of  the  men 
who,  tiaviug  made  themselves  masters  of 
England,  laid  down  their  weapons  and  re- 
sumed their  ordinary  humble  occupations 
in  the  same  orderly  fashion  in  which  they 
had  marched  to  the  charge  or  the  breach  ? 
It  was  the  same,  again  —  the  assertion  will 
seem  paradoxical  only  to  those  who  arc 
im])ertcctly  acquainted  with  the  subject  — 
which  gave  additional  force  to  the  Spartan 
training  of  Frederick  the  Great;  for  tiiough 
that  Sovereign  himself  cared  for  none  of 
these  things,  very  many  of  his  officers  were 
strongly  imbued  with  the  strict  and  semi- 
mystical  Lutheran  sentiment.  It  was  the 
same  which  reconquered  India  for  us  from 
the  mutineers  only  a  few  years  ago;  for 
the  souls  of  the  chiefs  who  accomplished 
that  exploit  —  England's  best  and  bravest, 
scarcely  any  of  them  surviving  now  —  were 
tinged  to  a  very  remarkable  extent  with  the 
inspiration  of  what  we  popularly  call  Low 
Church  or  Puritanical  doctrine.  And  now 
we  meet  with  it  again  in  the  camp  of  the 
conquerors  of  France.  A  little  time  ago 
it  was  the  fashion  here,  both  among  those 
who  can  see  no  Christian  faith  apart  from 
belief  in  Apostolical  succession,  and  among 
tho>=e  who  cannot  sec  it  apart  from  the 
special  notion  of  wliat  is  called  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  England,  to  impute  incred- 
ulity to  the  North  German  community  en 
rruuine,  because  their  devotion  does  not  ex- 
actly f  )llow  the  pattern  of  our  churches  or 
meeting-houses.  Many  a  touching  memo- 
rial among  the  narratives  with  which  the 
events  of  this  war  have  furnished  us  is  at 
hand  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  very  ge- 
nius of  Luther  is  there,  although  purified, 
we  may  reasonably  believe,  from  much  of 
the  arrogance  and  bitterness  which  it  had 
derived  from  the  evil  days  in  which  the 
great  lleformer's  lot  was  cast. 

And  it  is  surely  matter  of  deep  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  prog- 
ress of  our  European  community,  so  tar  as 
that  progress  depends  on  religious  freedom 
and  steady  morality,  and  on  stout  hearts  to 
maintain  them,  to  be  thus  made  certain 
that  this  rich  vein  is  not  yet  exhausted 
among  us;  that  the  *' little  leaven  which 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump  "  shows  as  yet 
no  sign  of  waste.  We  Britons,  without  in- 
dulging in  vainglorious  self-satisfaction, 
may  fairly  trust  that  if  any  great  national 
danger  were  to  assail  our  country  our  peo- 
ple would  be  animated  in  its  defence  by 
many  an  exciting  motive  — patriotism,  love 


of  freedom,  loyalty,  chivalry,  sound  Britiflh 
pugnacity.  But  probably  we  shoidd  all  of 
us  look,  unless  our  hearts  were  absolutely 
preoccupied  by  partiBanship  or  by  the 
spirit  01  sneering,  to  men  of  that  peculiar 
earnest  religious  type  of  which  we  have 
been  speakmg,  however  sectarian  they 
might  be  deemed,  as  those  in  'whom  ve 
should  feel  special  reliance  ;  those  who 
would  exercise  the  strongest  influence  on 
others,  and  breathe,  perhaps,  the  most  of 
Milton's  '^  deliberate  valour  ^*  in  themselvei. 


From  Tha  Speetator. 
GERMAN  CONSTANCY. 

There  is  one  quality  in  this  Germta 
Army,  this  marvellous  weapon  which  the 
Ilohenzollems  have  forged  and  reibx^z^ 
for  a  hundred  years  till  it  ia  to  otSer 
armies  what  a  Damascus  scimitar  is  to  a 
regulation  sword,  which  has  scarcely  yet 
received  the  admiration  it  desenres,  and 
that  is  its  constancy.  It  is  a  quality  other 
than  courage,  a  quality  which  supplements 
and  intensSies  courage,  upon  inuch  Gei^ 
man  leaders  rely  when,  as  at  Speioheren, 
they  order  charges  by  comparatively  small 
forces,  because  the  constant  renewal  of 
attack  bewilders  and  daunts  the  most  de- 
termined foe.  Such  tactics  in  a  French 
army  would  be  ruinous,  and  with  any 
army  except  the  German  they  would  be 
full  of  risk.  It  would  be  dangerous  with 
other  troops  to  order,  as  has  been  done 
before  Pans,  that  the  men  first  attacked 
shall  retreat  on  the  main  body,  or,  as  be- 
fore Metz,  that  a  regiment  shall  hold  its 
position,  whatever  happens,  until  supporti 
arrive.  Nothing  but  absolute  conndenoe 
in  the  constancy  of  the  men  thus  deroted, 
certainty  that  they  will  not  yield  until  they 
are  dead,  could  make  it  safe,  or  wise,  or  even 
possible  to  invest  Metz  or  Paris  as  Von 
Moltke  has  had  the  daring  to  do  —  to  tor- 
round  ten  men  in  a  clumps  as  it  were,  by 
ten  men  in  a  line.  Even  with  such  men  as 
the  Germans  the  arrangement  shows  a 
trace  of  contempt  for  the  enemy,  and  with 
soldiers  less  constant  it  would  be  minons. 
We  venture  to  say,  in  no  spirit  of  boast- 
fulness,  that  if  the  men  inaide  Meta  or 
Paris  were  Englishmen  or  Americans— 
men,  that  is,  of  the  Teutonio  merits  and 
demerits ;  or  Irishmen — that  is,  men  who 
once  in  action  rise  out  of  themselves  into 
higher  beings.  Von  Moltke's  daring  would 
yet  be  condemned  by  the  event.  As  il 
was,  when  at  Grandes  Tappes  the  FwoA 
for  once  exhibited  the  ola  /una  Fnatem 
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—  the  t<?mble  passion  for  victory  which 
has  built  up  French  reputation  —  the 
Kummer  Brigade  had  to  place  their  backs 
to  the  wall,  accept  the  situation,  and  die 
there,  to  save  the  besiegers  from  a  ypreat 
disaster.  They  did  it;  and  we  question  if 
any  other  troops  would,  unless  clearly 
aware,  and  indeed  clearly  told,  that  they 
were  fighting  as  a  forlorn  hope,  —  were  to 
die  for  a  great  end.  The  Hohenzollems 
seem  to  have  brigades  in  which  each  man 
shows  the  forloru-hope  spirit,  which  is  in 
its  essence  not  courage,  for  the  man  may 
be  despairing,  but  constancy  in  its  highest 
military  development.  The  quality  has 
been  still  more  effectively  though  less 
strikingly  shown  in  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  siege  of  Metz.  Rarely  in  history  has 
there  been  such  a  scene  as  the  letters  from 
the  besiegers*  lines  reveal.  Whatever  in- 
trigues may  have  been  going  on  in  the  cloudy 
regions  of  diplomacy,  the  army  encamped 
round  Metz  only  knew  that  it  was  enclosmg 
by  a  circle  of  encampments  each  compara- 
tively weak  an  army  nearly  as  strong  as 
itself,  which  at  Vionville  had  fought  with 
determined  daring,  and  which  occupied  an 
absolutely  impregnable  position.  It  knew 
that  at  any  hour  of  any  night  it  might  be 
forced  to  fi^iht  for  existence  as  the  Kum- 
mer Brigade  had  done,  it  had  no  clear  theory 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  siege,  and  it  was, 
and  knew  it  was,  enduring  heavier  priva- 
tions than  the  enemy.  The  German  plan 
of  camping  in  the  open,  without  tents,  tells 
heavily  on  the  comfort  of  the  troops. 
Great  numbers  were  no  doubt  housed  in 
the  villajres  about,  but  for  the  majority  the 
only  protection  was  a  hut  of  straw,  per- 
vious, after  a  time,  to  the  rain,  which  for  a 
large  part  of  the  siege  fell  in  torrents. 
Tlie  food,  though  it  never  failed,  was  never 
plentiful,  and  never  ''  luxurious  "  enough, 
wine  and  beer,  whether  bad  or  good  in 
themselves,  beinfr,  next  to  minute  doses  of 
morphia  or  groat  doses  of  quinine,  the 
best  preservatives  against  malaria.  The 
ground  w.is  a  sea  of  mud,  covered  with 
ordure  and  rotting  carcases.  The  Germans 
either  do  not  understand  or  despise  sani- 
tary arranj2:ements,  and  at  one  moment 
there  was  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 
Typhus  did  break  out,  but  the  grand  foe 
of  tlie  Army  was  dysentery,  perhaps  of 
all  non-infectious  diseases  the  one  which 
most  rapidly  tends  to  destroy  spirit.  So 
terrific  were  the  ravages  of  this  disease 
in  places  where  the  men  were  compelled 
to  drink  Moselle  water,  that  a  single  com- 
pany, '2M)  men,  invalided  80,  and  the  rate 
of  invaliding  rose  for  weeks  to  500  a  day, 
and  during  one  week  to  800,  —  a  fact  we 


*  Rive  on  the  authority  of  a  snrgeon  and  an 
English  Member  of  Parliament  present 
on  the  spot.  The  Germans  dread  death 
by  disease  even  more  than  most  men, 
their  intense  domesticity  increasing  the 
natural  depression  which  every  surround- 
ing circumstance  tended  to  deepen.  **I 
must  admit,"  writes  to  us  a  correspondent 
who  knows  Germans  and  Germany  as  few 
men  know  them,  *'  my  decided  impression, 
on  first  arrival  before  Metz,  was  that  I  had 
got  into  an  army  in  course  of  destruction  by 
disease ;  I  heard  of  nothing  but  dysentery 
and  typhus  amongst  men, — but  rinder- 
pest amongst  the  countless  herds  of  cattle 
driven  together  from  the  uttermost  comers 
of  Europe  to  give  food  to  this  great  Ger- 
man host.  A  more  utterly  plague-stricken 
spectacle  it  is  not  within  human  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  than  that  presented 
at  first  sight,  with  rain  pouring  down  in 
torrents,  by  Remilly ;  its  streets  one  slough 
of  thick  chocolate-coloured  slush  reacn- 
ing  over  the  ankle,  one  ambulance  after 
the  other  with  sick  and  wounded  being 
dragged  slowly  by  exhausted  horses 
through  the  ruts  of  impassable  roads,  a 
dead  cow  fetid  with  the  exhalations  of 
distemper  before  the  doorstep  of  your 
quarters,  and  the  atmosphere  redolent  with 
a  combined  stench  of  putrid  miasma  and 
carbolic  acid.  The  place  seemed  one  cess- 
pool and  one  pest-bouse.  However,  the 
cow  was  removed,  a  fresh  expenditure  of 
carbolic  acid  was  made  in  the  den  allotted 
by  the  Etape  Commandant,  and  I  have 
spent  several  nights  with  impunity  —  I 
can't  say  comfort  —  where  at  first  I  shud- 
dered to  put  a  foot;  and  from  here,  at  my 
leisure,  I  have  been  able  to  look  round 
myself."  At  leisure  he  found  that  the 
German  surgeons  were  carefully  forward- 
ing every  man  struck  by  dysentery  to 
hospitals  within  the  border ;  but  this  plan, 
though  it  saved  the  nation  from  severe 
loss,  tended  to  reduce  the  besieging  army. 
Nevertheless,  through  seventy  days  of 
these  horrors,  discipline,  wariness,  and 
even  cheerfulness  never  failed ;  the  officers 
were  always  ready,  the  men  snatched  what 
little  distraction  they  could  from  trifles, 
from  letters,  from  searching  boxes  of  home 
gifts,  and  when  the  hour  of  action  came 
turned  out,  with  unwetted  rifles,  as  firm 
as  on  parade,  ready,  if  need  be,  to  die 
rather  than  move  without  superior  or- 
der. The  Red  Prince,  a  hard  man,  but  a 
sound  soldier,  was  everywhere ;  the  officers 
did  their  best  for  their  men,  renturing 
even  to  forbid  useless  exposure :  and  it  is 
a  moral  certainty  that  nad  duty  required 
that  army  to  lie  there,  wasting  uowlj 
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away,  the  last  battalion  would  have  mot 
the  enemy  as  coolly  as  the  first.  It  was  a 
very  triumph  of  morale,  a  far  more  con- 
clusive proof  than  any  victory  of  the 
strength  of  the  weapon  Germany  now 
wields.  Sedan  was  a  triumph  of  tactics. 
In  the  next  war,  Von  Moltke  may  bo  re- 
placed by  a  Von  Wrangel ;  but  if  the  men 
are  there,  of  that  temper,  and  in  that  dis- 
cipline, to  defeat  them  will  overtask  the 
best  troops  in  ttio  world.  Beside  such 
constancy,  the  story  told  this  week  of 
the  Bavarian  Artillerymen  who,  when 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  formed 
in  line  in  front  of  their  guas  and  sang  the 
"  Wacht  am  Rhein  "  at  the  stretch  of  their 
lungs,  under  a  hiail  of  shot,  reads  to  us 
like  a  piece  of  puerile  bravado.  Doubt- 
less danng  is  the  necessity  of  armies  but 
men  may  be  daring  without  possessing  that 
cool  Northern  endurance  against  which 
mere  valour  shatters  itself  in  vain.  Such 
men  to  be  defeated  must  be  killed. 

I*recisely  the  same  scene,  in  a  milder 
fonn,  is  being  witnessed  before  Paris. 
The  besieging  army  strikes  all  observers 
as  being  stretched  out  in  a  line  danger- 
ously weak.  It  is  acknowledged  that  if 
any  one  corps  were  attacked  in  great  force, 
it  would  be  "hours"  before  the  corps  to 
right  and  left  of  it  couM  lend  it  efficient 
aid;  yet  Von  Moltke  is  not  afraid,  he 
knows  to  a  certainty  that  the  corps  at- 
tacked will  die  there  before  it  will  yield, 
and  the  investment  being  a  necessity,  he 
runs  the  needful  risk.  The  winter  is  com- 
ing, the  comunications  are  long,  the  Ger- 
mans are  beginning  to  suffer  heavily  from 
sickness,  tedium,  and  homesickness  —  all 
German  letters  refer  to  tliis  latter  evil  — 
but  there  arc  no  complaints,  no  shrinking, 
none  of  those  *'  murmurs "  which  in  a 
camp  of  Southern  soldiers  would  compel 
their  leatlers  to  a  rash  attack  to  **  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  their  men."  Tliey  have  to 
endure,  and  they  endure,  with  a  cool 
patient  constancy,  to  which  the  only  draw- 
i)ack  seems  to  be  that  it  solidifies  some- 
times into  a  callousness  which  is  as  near 
cruelty  as  the  Northern  tem]>erament  will 
admit,  and  though  it  has  not  the  vileness 
of  cruelty,  has  many  of  its  effects.  There 
is  something  almost  Sc^otch  in  the  way  in 
which  the  German  officers  seem  to  regret 
the  waste  of  gunpowder  and  shells  from 
the  forts,  as  if  it  were  a  ** sinful  wasting 
oF  the  maircies  "  rather  than  a  source  of 
d:iuger  to  themselves.  An  army  wholly 
of  Lowland  Scotchmen  would  be  amaz- 
ingly like  them  in  everything  except  the 
ri'ckl«?ssness  with  which  they  seem  to 
order    executions.     No    Southern    army 


would  ever  show  this  pecaliar  temper,  this 
quiet  endurance  of  tne  ineyitable,  as  i( 
lor  example,  Von  Moltke  had  ordered  a 
supply  of  hail  in  furtherance  of  his  plana; 
and  no  army  of  any  kind,  unless  discipline 
had  become  at  onco  a  conviction  and  • 
habit.  Whatever  the  result  of  this  war, 
one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the 
most  efficient  army  which  ever  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  world  has  been  formed  by  a 
State  in  which  no  officer  or  soldier  under 
fifty  ever  saw  a  shot  fired  in  anger. '  It  ii 
an  anny  of  English  navvies  educated  and 
disciplined  into  utter  self-control. 


From  The  EeonofldH 
THE  RUSSIAN  NOTE. 

TiiE  axiom  of  Prince  Gortschakoflrs  note 
is  most  serious.  He  assumes  that  if  a  na- 
tion finds  it  convenient  not  to  fidfil  a 
Treaty,  it  has  only  to  give  notice  to  the 
other  parties  to  the  Treaty  that  it  no  long- 
er considers  itself  bound,  and  that  then 
it  w  no  longer  bound ;  but  this  is  very 
false,  and  very  mischievous.  A  Treaty  is 
not  an  instrmnent  of  one-sided  duration  by 
which  one  nation  out  of  ^  natural  love  and 
afiection"  gives  somothine  to  other  na- 
tions without  return.  A  Treaty  is  a  re- 
ciprocal contract  in  which  each  party  binds 
itself  to  do  something,  or  to  refram  boa 
doing  something  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
It  is  much  like  a  complex  deed  in  £unily 
life,  where,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  har- 
mony, the  members  of  the  family  concede 
something  they  might  otherwise  claim,  and 
obtain  scHnething  thev  could  not  else 
claim,  llie  essence  or  such  contracts  is 
their  mutuality.  No  party  to  them  can  be 
allowed  to  say  —  *'  I  wish  to  be  rid  of  this 
agreement.  I  have  had  all  of  it  which  ii 
good  for  me,  and  now  I  will  not  do  that 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  rest ; "  yet  this 
is  precisely  what  Prince  Grortachakoff  does, 
lie  says  that  the  Treaty  of  ISiiG  is  no  longer 
beneficial  to  Kussia,  and,  therefore,  she 
gives  notice  that  she  shall  terminate  the 
Treaty.  We  once  knew  a  foreign  refugee 
to  whom  a  kind  friend  lent  some  money, 
and  who  Wiis  asked  to  pay  it  back,  bat 
who  said — '*  My  parents  were  noble,  and 
,  I  do  not  understand  business ; "  and 
I  IVinco  Gortschakoff  is  rather  like  hisk 
j  Tiiere  can  be  no  alliance  or  any  stability 
in  public  life  or  in  priyate,  if  oontxieli 
may  bo  dissolved  only  because  one  of  the 
parties  finds  that  he  does  not  like  tkit 
which  ho  has  enffaged  to  do. 
Prince  Gortaonakoff  aaiigna  tvo 
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for  his  notice.  The  first  comes  only  to 
this  —  that  the  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  experience  has  proved  it.  But  all 
parties  to  the  Treaty  must  be  judges  of 
that,  and  not  any  single  one.  Of  course, 
Russia  always  thought  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take not  to  allow  her  to  keep  a  fleet  in  the 
Euxine ;  but  then  the  Allies  of  1850  thought 
it  essential  that  she  should  not.  She  is 
hardly  a  fair  judge  on  such  a  point  of  what 
exi)erience  proves  or  does  not  prove.  And 
the  second  of  Prince  GortschakofiTs  reasons 
is  even  less  convincing.  He  says  that  the 
two  jirincipalities,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
have  united,  and  become  more  independent 
of  Turkey  than  the  treaty  of  1856  in- 
tended. But  every  one  knows  how  Russia 
encourajred  the  Principalities  in  this,  that 
they  could  not  have  done  it  without  that  en- 
couragement, and  that  it  is  for  Turkey,  who 
lost  by  the  union,  not  for  Russia,  which 
fostered  it  and  gained  by  it,  to  object  to  it, 
if  it  is  to  be  objected  to. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  on  Russia's  behalf 
that  Prince  Gortschakoflf  used  such  bad 
reasons  for  breaking  loose  from  the  Treaty, 
since  there  are  several  excellent  reasons 
why  Enjjland  and  France,  the  main  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  1850,  should  have  con- 
sented to  set  Russia  free  from  it,  or  from 
the  parts  of  it  which  she  likes  least,  and  to 
agree  to  a  new  arrangement. 

First.  It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  it  that 
this  treaty  is  not  one  likely  to  last  — 
scarcely  one  meant  to  last  for  all  time.  It 
says  that  Russia — an  independent  coun- 
try—  a  great  country  —  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  first  Powers  in  the  world  —  shall 
not  keej)  as  many  ships  of  war  as  it  chooses 
in  its  own  ports.  It  it  were  proposed  to 
France  not  to  keep  more  than  a  small 
number  of  fixed  shii)s  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
or  to  Kni;hind  not  to  keep  more  than  a 
certain  number  in  the  English  Channel,  we 
should  think  even  the  proposal  almost  a 
c'l.^uM  luili.  It  is  true  that  we  have  some 
similar  covenants  with  tlie  Americans  as 
t(i  our  shipping  on  Lake  Superior.  Neither 
En<;land  nor  the  United  States  are  to  keep 
m(;re  than  a  certain  number  of  war  ships 
on  the  freshwater  lakes.  But  we  do  not 
think  of  the  freshwater  lakes  as  if  they 
were  in  Europe.  Tliey  are  not  a  part  of 
the  world  of  wliich  we  think  much,  or 
for  which  we  feel  ambition.  But  the  Black 
Sea  is  to  Russia  what  the  English  Channel 
is  to  us.  It  is  the  part  of  the  sea  nearest 
to  what  she  most  prizes  and  most  coveis. 
Tlie  restraint  of  the  Treaty  of  1850  is  a 
restraint  imposed  by  force  on  the  natural 


tendency  of  a  great  nation,  and  no  such 
extrinsic  restraints  are  very  lasting.  The 
external,  the  foreign  force  is  sure  to  be 
distracted  or  to  grow  weak.  The  natural 
bent  of  the  nation  is  sure  to  continue  and 
to  predominate.  Such  agreements  are 
sometimes  good  temporary  prisons,  but  are 
not  fit  for  permanent  habitations. 

Secondly.  The  main  object  for  which 
these  fetters  were  imposed  is  now  achieved 
more  easily  without  them.  The  best  rea- 
son for  the  Crimean  war  was  that  Russia^ 
under  Nicholas,  certainly  exercised  over 
Europe  a  sway  and  control  bad  for  progress 
and  inimical  to  freedom.  Speculative  writ- 
ers argued  that  Russia  would  ultimately 
prove  to  Europe  a  conquering  enemy  suQn 
as  Macedon  was  anciently  to  Greece,  and, 
of  late,  Austria  to  Italy.  And  in  the  mean- 
time Russia  arrested  free  thought  and  free 
discussion  where  she  could.  But  now  the 
sway  of  Russia  is  at  an  end.  Between  her 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  has  arisen  a  united 
Germany,  which  is  already  stronger  than 
Russia,  and  has  more  sway  and  influence. 
To  guard  now  against  the  old  danger  from 
Russia  is  to  deal  with  a  difficulty  of  yester- 
day, not  of  to-day,  and  to  wara  off  a  blow 
aimed  no  longer. 

Thirdly.  £i  so  far  as  the  Crimean 
war  was  undertaken  for  the  protection  of 
Turkey  —  and  this  was  its  avowed  aim, 
though  not  its  best  pretence  —  few  people 
can  care  as  much  for  Turkey  even  as  they 
cared  for  her  in  1856.  Fourteen  years 
ago  many  of  us  were  anxious  that  Turkey 
should  have  a  fair  trial.  We  saw  that  her 
difficulties  were  great;  that  her  enemies 
were  many  ;  that  she  had  inherited  a  very 
fair  part  of  the  world,  which  a  stronger 
race  now  coveted;  that  for  a  time  she 
ought  to  be  helped,  so  that  she  might  show 
if  she  had  powers  equal  to  her  responsibili- 
ties, if  she  really  tcere  able  to  make  the 
best  of  and  to  deserve  the  territories  which 
were  hers,  or  if  she  were  not.  But  four- 
teen years  of  peace  have  gone  far  to  settle 
that  question.  Now  we  say  what  we  could 
not  in  1850.  We  can  say  that  in  all  these 
years  Turkey  has  not  materially  or  essen- 
tially improved ;  that  her  Government  is 
in  all  essentials  as  bad  as  ever  it  was ;  that 
experience  seems  to  show  that  her  defects 
are  incurable  and  radical ;  that  her  fixed 
Mahomedan  regulations  seem  inconsistent 
with  progressive  civilization ;  that  the  Ot- 
toman race,  by  virtues  and  vices,  is  tied 
to  the  old  world  in  which  it  sained  power ; 
that  it  is  composed  of  uniuterable  fibre, 
unfit  for  the  new  world  in  which  it  has  to 
rule  and  live.  In  fourteen  years  it  has 
borrowed  70,000,000/  of  European  money ; 
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largely  of  English  money.    What  is  there  |     No  one  can  be  more  pacific  than  we  ar«. 

to  show  for  all  that  great  expenditure  V  Very  few  people  care  less  for  Turkey  or 
Is  it  not  certain  that  notwithstanding  all  |  hope  less  from  her.  One  of  the  first  mer- 
this  external  aid  the  insolvency  of  Turkey  '■  chants  in  the  City  of  London — a  member 

is  still  palpable;  that  she  only  pays  the  of  one  of  its  very  greatest  houBCB — said 

int<.'rcst  by  new  loans ;  that  as  soon  as  at  Bristol  that  he  thought  <*  the  Crimean 
Europe  stops  lending,  Turkey  will  stop !  war  a  gigantic  mistake."  And  for  this 
paying  ?    Iiave  we  not  found  that  it  was '  purpose  we  arc  quite  ready  to  concede  that 

an    anomaly  to    maintain  long   the  rule  it  was  so.     But  hero  is  the  Treaty  that 

of  an  unchanging  un-Cliristian  race  over  ended  the  Crimean  war ;  here  is  a  recent, 

more    inU^lligcnt    and   Christian    popula-  clear,  direct,  explicit  contract  which  we 

tions?    The    barbaric    and    coarse  force  made  then.    If  any  words  are  to  mean 

which  gained  them  their  sway  is  ebbing  anything,  we  must  make  these  mean  some- 

away ;  is  intrinsically  much  less  than  it  thing,  if  any  nation  is  ever  to  rely  on  any 

was ;  and  is  comparatively  infinitely  less,  other  nation  again.    We  must  not,  how- 

for  everything  else  has  grown  fast  in  Eu-  ever  we  may  dislike  it,  show  that  we  are 

rope  whilst  Turkey  has  stood  stagnant,  unworthy  of  reliance  now. 

We  can  now  hope  little  from  Turkey,  while  There  is  a  notion  that  England  cannot^ 

in  1856  we,  not  irrationally  though  san-  if  it  would,  do  anything.     And  it  is  quite 

guinely  perhaps,  hoped  much.  true  that  we  are  not  a  military  Power,  like 

These  considerations  Russia  might  have  France  or  Germany.    We  have  not  a  vast 

urged  if  she  had  asked  for  the  revision  of  system  of  compulsory  service,  and  it  would 

the  Treaty  of  1856.    But  while  it  stands  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  have  any.    Bat 

we  must  remember  what  it  is.    It  is  very  in  the  present  case,  England  can  do  all 

far  from  being  an  ordinary  political  en-  that  is  wanted.    Russia  wants  to  make  a 

cagement ;  it  is  expressed  with  an  unusual  new  arsenal  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  keep 

distinctness,  and  accompanied  with  details  ships  of  war  there ;  but  a  very  few  iron- 

of  peculiar  formality.    Not  only  is  there  clads  can  prevent  this  arsenal  from  being 

the  usual  Treaty  of  peace  between  all  the  made,  and  can  destroy  any  ships  of  war 

Powers  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  which  that  may  appear. 

a  general  **  guarantee  is  given  to  the  Otto-  No  peace  can  be  permanently  promoted, 
man  Empire,  and  all  matters  relating  to  nor  any  real  gooa  gained,  by  shrinking 
it  arc  declared  to  be  matters  of  general  from  promises  such  as  these.  Hie  plain 
interest."  This  is  a  sort  of  common  form  policy  of  England  is,  that  she  is  reaay  to 
and  phrase,  of  course,  which  might  be  revise  the  Treaty  of  18o6;  that  she  ii 
evaded.  But  besides  this,  and  to  protect  ready  to  consider  the  change  of  circom- 
theinselves  from  all  ambiguity,  the  bellig-  stances  since  it  was  made ;  bat  that  while 
erent  Powers  —  France  and  England —  it  is  in  force  it  must  be  kept,  and  thai 
which  compelled  Russia  to  sign  this  Treaty,  though  we,  or  some  of  us,  may  regret  our 
and  Austria,  which,  though  not  at  war,  promises,  yet,  especially  when  they  are  ex- 
much  helped  them  by  occupying  the  Prin-  plicit  and  recent,  we  will  to  a  certainty 
cipalitics,  made  a  Treaty  which  said  exactly  fulfil  them,  and  abide  by  them, 
what  they  were  to  do,  and  what  they  were 
not  to  do.    And  its  words  are  these  —                               


«  Art.  I.  The  high  oontraoting  parties  guar- 
antee jointly  and  severally  the  independence  Fiom  The  EoonomliL 
and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  recorded           THE  CUUONATION  OP  PRUSSIA. 
in  the  Tr«i^  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  80th  of       Prussia  owes  her  present  great  pontion 

.ri^L  TT    A      •  « I'        #  *u     *•    I  *.        in  Europe  to  a  curious  combination  of  po- 

.f  K  •  J  'k^?  '°^f  n.lL!^  Btipuktions  litical  ciuses,  which  have  rarely  combined 
of  the  said  Treaty  will  be  considered  by  the  par-  j^  game  moment  for  the  benefit  of  any 
ties  sisninK  the  present  Treaty  as  a  casus  belli.  ***'/'""  otwiiw  u^wu^plw  w«  w»«  m#«u«uv  «#»  «h^ 
They  will  ^me  to  an  undewtanding  with  the  o*^®'  nation.  We  often  hear  her  great 
Sublime  Porte  as  to  the  measures  which  have  B^ccess  attributed  to  the  wonderfiil  organ- 
become  necessary,  and  will,  without  delay,  de-  ization  of  her  army,  and  no  doubt  with 
termine  among  themselves  as  to  the  employment  great  truth ;  but  then  nobody  takes  anr 
of  their  military  and  naval  forces."  pains  to  consider,  first,  to  what  the  ezoel- 

tcnt  organization  of  her  army  is  due,  and 

Now,  unless  Treaties  are  waste  paper,  next,  to  what  it  is  due  that  an  army  whieh 
these  words  must  be  construed  according  drains  the  whole  North  German  population 
to  their  plain  meaning,  and  we  must  be  of  its  manhood  can  be  lavished  aa  this  amy 
prepared  to  act  upon  that  meaning.  is  now  being  lavished  on  the  eadgoMMS  w 
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this  great  war  without  producing  any  out- 
cry of  popular  ill-will,  or  any  paralyzing 
distrust  in  the  ranks  of  the  solcuers  them- 
selves. We  belicTe  the  truth  to  be  that 
Prussia  is  reaping  in  this  war,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  whole  advantage  which 
other  nations  have  at  quite  different  periods 
of  their  history  derived  from  a  strong  mon- 
archy, strong  aristocracy,  and  a  strong  pop- 
ular party.  If  we  only  consider  the  matter, 
we  siiall  soon  see  that  Prussia  co\ild  not 
have  done  what  she  is  now  doing,  had  not  the 
throne  retained  a  full  hold  upon  the  nation, 
and  been  occupied  by  a  Prince  fully  aware 
of  the  hereditary  strength  of  liis  position, 

—  had  not  the  army  been  led  by  a  nobility 
who,  as  Mr.  Grant  Duflf  says,  are  still  bar- 
barians enough  to  think  the  profession  of 
arms  the  only  one  suitable  to  nobles,  and 
yet  civilized  enough  to  know  that  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  if  followed  at  all,  must  be 
scientifically  mastered,  —  and  had  not  the 
people  of  Prussia,  and  for  that  matter,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  of  North  Germany, 
thrown  into  the  cause  of  German  unity 
and  combination  against  a  hostile  race,  all 
the  ardour  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  an 
almost  religious  zeal.  It  is  the  happy  con- 
currence of  these  three  quite  distinct  ele- 
ments, —  elements  which  have  hardly  ever 
before  worked  together  in  the  history  of  any 
people, —  which  has  given  to  the  great 
German  crusade,  led  by  Prussia,  its  mar- 
vellous and  unexampled  combination  of 
equal  discipline  and  zeal. 

In  the  first  place,  to  the  influence  of  the 
throne  the  German  army  avowedly  owes 
the  complete  military  drill  of  the  nation. 
For  two  years  previous  to  the  Danish  war 
of  181)1,  and  tlien  again  for  the  interval 
between  that  and  the  Prusso-Austrian  war 
of  180().  the  popular  party  in  Prussia  had, 
as  is  well  known,  waged  a  most  tenacious 
but  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the 
throne  on  the  subject  of  the  organization 
of  the  army,  —  the  object  of  which  was  to 
reduce  tlie  term  of  ordinary  military  ser- 
vice from  tliree  years  to  two,  and  to  break 
up  the  monopoly  of  the  nobility  in  the 
milit  ary  commissions.  On  neither  of  these 
points  —  in  sjnte  of  the  rejected  Budgets 

—  did  tlie  popular  party  succeed,  and  after 
the  gnat  defeat  of  Austria  in  18G6,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  less  popular  zeal 
for  success.  Tlie  truth  is  that  the  throne, 
filh'd  as  it  was  by  a  genuine  soldier,  had 
understood  that  in  both  cases  a  good  deal 
of  real  military  power  would  be  yielded 
by  concession ;  and  the  throne  was  strong 
enough  in  the  affections  of  the  people  not 
to  fear  disaster,  even  though  it  blocked 
the  way  to  the  object  of  popular  desire. ' 


I  The  King  understood  what  an  additional 
year  of  military  drill  would  mean  if  ever 
I  his  army  had  to  take  the  field  in  its  full 
I  force.  He  knew  how  much  of  the  order 
and  eflBciency  of  a  great  host  depends  on 
j  thoroughly  ingrained  habits  of  obedience 
I  and  discipline,  and  on  a  thoroughly  in- 
,  grained  pride  of  military  feeling.  He 
stood  as  nrm,  therefore,  as  only  a  soldier- 
king —  esteemed  as  a  soldier  by  his  sol- 
diers, and  as  a  King  by  a  nation  who  well 
knew  how  completely  national  his  spirit 
was  —  could  stand.  And  by  standing  firm, 
he  secured  an  army  as  large  as  many  a  na- 
tion and  vet  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  military  caste.  And  not  only 
Old  he  stand  firm  on  the  question  of  mili- 
tary organization,  but  by  his  own  bearing, 
as  head  at  once  of  the  nation  and  the  army, 
he  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  massive 
structure  he  had  formed,  and  engaged  all 
the  force  of  genuine  loyalty,  no  less  than 
of  the  esprit  de  corps  and  fidelity  of  the 
ranks,  in  the  service  of  whatever  cause  he 
might  choose  to  adopt  as  the  Prussian 
King  and  commander.  No  Plantagenet, 
probably,  ever  had  more  of  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  a  great  hereditary  leader 
among  ourselves  than  King  William  has 
had  among  the  Prussians.  They  are  as 
proud  of  the  Hohenzollems  as  ever  we 
were  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  assuredly  no 
Plantagenel^  ever  conceived  in  his  imagina- 
tion such  a  military  organization  of  the 
English  nation  as  the  Hohenzollems  both 
conceived  and  efficiently  carried  out  in  re- 
lation to  the  Prussian  nation. 

Moreover,  in  English  and  French,  and 
indeed  most  other  histories,  the  era  of  pre- 
dominant royal  influence  has  usually  been 
the  era  of  a  strong  aristocratic  counter- 
poise,—  when  the  nobility  has  been  the 
check  on  the  royal  power,  and  the  chief 
obstacle  to  its  ascendency.  But  this  is 
not  so  in  Prussia.  There  the  civil  and 
political  influence  of  the  aristocracy  is  not 
very  considerable.  The  nobility  is  poor, 
and  in  political  ideas  so  narrowly  Con- 
servative that  it  is  decidedly  less  popular, 
more  reactionary,  than  the  throne  itself. 
Count  Bismarck  has  found  the  Herrcnhaus 
as  unmanageable  in  its  way  as  he  has 
found  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  far  less  shrewd  and 
instructed.  The  nobility,  therefore,  is 
much  more  dependent  on  the  throne  than 
any  great  aristocracy  has  ever  been,  and 
for  all  the  purposes  of  military  organiza- 
tion, nay  for  all  the  purposes  of  war,  it 
has  heartily  supjported  the  throne,  and  has 
contributed  to  it  an  unlimited  supply  of 
commissioned  officers  at  once  poor  enough 
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and  dependent  enough  to  submit  to 
thorou<;Ii  training,  and  yet  full  enough  of 
the  pride  of  caste  and  of  descent  to  make 
firm  and  dignified  leaders.  Tlie  Prussian 
nobility,  instead  of  weakening  the  throne 
by  its  jealousy,  has  lent  it  the  most  effi- 
cient aid  in  the  one  great  institution  to 
the  j)nrfecting  of  which  the  Kings  of  Prus- 
sia have  directed  their  best  energies. 

lint  the  Prussian  throne  and  the  aris- 
tocracy united  would  really  have  been 
quite*  powerless  for  the  great  work  of  the 
last  tliree  or  four  years  of  political  achieve- 
ment, if  they  had  not  been  acting  under 
the  advice  of  a  Minister  who  fully  under- 
stood and  enthusiastically  shared  tlie  lead- 
ing popular  idea  of  modern  Germany,  and 
was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  embody 
it  a^«  the  great  end  of  his  statesmanship. 
Count  Bismarck  has  never  been  a  hearty 
believer  in  the  parliamentary  system,  but 
he  has  always  aimed  at  realizin<|  by  other 
than  parliamentary  means,  and  with  as 
little  offence  to  parliamentary  aspirations 
as  he  could  mana<^e,  the  great  dream  of  the 

Eopular  party,  a  Germany  not  only  united 
ut  powerful  —  nay,  even  predominant  — 
in  the  counsels  of  Europe.  ^Vnd  it  was  the 
force  of  tliis  universal  popular  feeling 
which  gave  such  strength  to  Count  Bis- 
marck from  the  moment  when  it  was  first 
perceived  that  he  was  working  powerfully 
for  the  grcjit  popular  end, .  though  by 
means  of  wliich  a  great  section  of  the  pop- 
ular partv  had  disai)proved.  It  has  been 
the  singular  good  fortime  of  Prussia,  since 
the  war  with  Austria,  that  her  King,  her 
nobility,  her  army,  and  her  statesmen  have 
all  been  working  towards  an  end  ardently 
desired  by  the  whole  German  democracy. 
When  America  worked  out  her  national 
unity,  endangered  by  the  principle  of 
slavery,  she  had  nothing  but  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  national  feeHng  on  which  to 
rely,  and  c«>nsequently  for  years  she  had 
to  grope  her  way  amidst  great  difilculties 
towards  the  fitting  military  organization 
for  her  purjiose.    But    in   Germany  the 


samo  popular  idea  found  statesmeiiy  and 
soldiers,  and  organization,  ready  prepared, 
through  long  years  of  preliminary  train- 
ing, for  the  great  national  work,  and  hence 
all  the  elements  of  strength  were  combined 
—  a  strong  hereditary  monarchy,  a  milita* 
ry  aristocracy  more  amenable  than  most 
aristocracies  to  scientific  teaching,  and  a 
people  snr^ng  with  enthusiasm  for  a  new 
era  of  national  unity  and  national  power. 
It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  such  elements 
can  be  united  in  any  national  history,  and 
probably  it  will  not  be  for  long  that  thej 
can  work  together  even  in  the  history  of 
Prussia.    Let  the  German  unity  once  be 
fairly  consummated,  and  the  German  Par^ 
liament  meet-,  and  the  common  end  which 
now  unites  King,  nobles,  and  people,  will, 
too,  probably  disappear.    No  doubt  for  Uie 
mere  purpose  of  resisting  foreign  aggret- 
sion,  Prussia  would   still   be  unitM   ai 
closely   as   ever,   for   all   nations   unite 
against  the  foreign  conqueror ;  bat  though 
all  union  is  strength,  all   union    is  not 
strength  of  the  unique  kind  we  now  see. 
EngUsh  union  is  strength,  and  American 
union  is  strength,  but  it  is  only  the  union 
of  the  people  in  cither  country  which  ia 
the  source  of  that  strength.     Our  monarch 
would  not  have  the  power  to  lead  us  as 
the  Prussian  monarch  now  has  the  power 
to  lead  Prussia.    The  aristocracy  would 
not  be  the  cement  of  our  armies,  as  the 
IVussian  aristocracy  is  the  cement  of  the 
IVussian  armies.    And  even  in  Prussia, 
when  once  the  unity  is  gained^  and  the 
conflict  between  the  throne  and  popular 
privilege  has  been  fought  and  won,  aa  it 
must  be  won,  by  the  people,  these  sources 
of  special  strength  will  bo  more  or  less 
dried  up.    National  leaders  are  often  very 
difficult  to  find  in  a  great  democracy.    In 
Prussia  the  national  leaders  arc  furnished 
by  the  present  organization  of  society, 
and  yet,  as  so  rarelv  happens,  they  are 
national  leaders  who  happen  to  care  quite 
as  much  as  the  people  for  the  great  popu- 
lar cause  of  the  hour. 
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